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ADVERTISEMENT. 


With  this,  the  Second  Edition  of  these  Specimens,  their  original  Editor  has 
had  nothing  to  do,  being  prevented  by  other  engagements  from  resuming  the 
task  of  revising  them.  Yarions  inaccuracies  of  the  former  edition  have  been 
removed  in  this, — some  silently,  for  it  had  been  burdening  the  book  with  use- 
less matter  to  have  retained  them  in  the  text,  and  pointed  them  out  in  a  note, 
^wlule  others,  that  entangled  a  thought  or  gave  weight  to  it,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  stand,  but  not  without  notes  to  stop  the  perpetuity  of  the  error. 
With  many  of  the  now-discovered  inaccuracies  of  the  work  in  dates  and  mere 
minutiae,  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  properly  chargeable:  some  may  be  laid  to  the 
excursive  nature  of  his  task ;  others  to  the  imperfect  information  of  those 
days  compared  with  ours,  for  we  cannot  have  lived  two-and-twenty  years 
without  important  additions  to  our  literary  facts. 

Mr.  Campbell's  excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of  these  Specimens  has  never 
been  disputed;  and  of  his  Critical  Disquisitions  the  best  eulogy  is  in  the  fact 
that  no  work  of  any  importance  on  our  literary  history  has  been  written  since 
they  were  published,  without  commendatory  references  to  them;  in  particular, 
that  they  have  been  corrected  and  appealed  to  by  Lord  Byron,  applaudingly 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  frequently  cited  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hallam. 
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ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


PART  I. 


The  inflaenoe  of  the  Noiman  conquest 
apon  ihe  Lmgoage  of  England  was  like  that 
of  a  great  iniindation,  which  at  first  buries 
the  face  of  the  landscape  under  its  waters, 
but  which  at  last  subsiding,  leaves  behind  it 
ihe  elements  of  new  beauty  and  fertility. 
Its  first  effect  was  to  degrade  tiie  Anglo-Saxon 
toogae  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  inferior 
ordera ;  and  by  the  transference  of  estates, 
eceleaiastical  benefices,  and  civil  dignities,  to 
Nomuui  possessors,  to  give  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  had  begun  to  prevail  at  court 
from  the  time  of  £dward  the  Confessor,  a 
more  complete  predominance  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  The  native  gentry 
of  England  were  either  driven  into  exile,  or 
depressed  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  their 
conqueror,  which  habituated  them  to  speak 
his  language.  On  the  other  hand,  we  re- 
esared  from  the  Normans  the  first  germs  of 
lomantic  poetry ;  and  our  language  was  ulti- 
mately indebted  to  them  for  a  wealth  and 
compass  of  expression  which  it  probably 
would  not  have  otherwise  possessed. 

The  Angilo-Saxon,  however,  was  not  lost, 
thoQ^  it  was  superseded  by  French,  and 
disappeared  as  the  language  of  superior  life 
and  of  public  business.  It  is  found  written 
in  prose,  at  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,  nearly 


•  As  tlie  SuoB  Chnmida  relates  the  death  of  Stephen, 
It  most  bftT*  been  written  after  thai  event  Bujb^  Sxriy 
SV-  /M^ToL  L  p.  eo,  and  toI.  iii.  p.  401,  Ed.  1801. 

What  weamaoKmlj  called  the  Saxon  Chroniele  Is  COB- 
ttanad  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  in  1154,  and  in  the  came 
langwecpi,  tbon^  with  Home  lom  of  its  parity.  Besides 
the  nc^TeeC  of  sereral  grammatical  ruleii,  French  words 
DOW  and  then  obtmde  themsehres,  bat  not  rery  froquentlj, 
In  the  latter  pages  of  this  Chronicle.— HiXLiif,  2aL  Bid. 
v«LLp.59^-a 

f  Jntrmhtelkn  to  JbhtuoiCi  JHcUonaiy.  Nor  can  it  be 
expected,  from  the  natare  of  things  gradaally  changing^ 
that  any  time  can  be  assigned  when  Saxon  may  be  said 
to  caase^  and  the  Knglish  to  commence  ....  Total  nod 
I  tnasianBatkms  of  a  langnsge  seldom  h^pen. 
A 


a  century  after  the  Conquest;  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  thus  exhibits  it,*  contains 
even  a  fragment  of  verse,  professed  to  have 
been  composed  by  an  incUvidual  who  had 
seen  William  the  Conqueror.  To  fix  upon 
any  precise  time  when  the  national  speech 
can  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be  Saxon,  and 
begun  to  be  English,  is  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  be  impossiblcf  It  is  undoubt- 
edly difficult,  if  it  be  possible,  from  the  gra- 
dually progressive  nature  of  language,  as 
well  as  from  the  doubt,  with  regard  to  dates, 
which  hangs  over  the  small  number  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  early  tongue  which  we  possess. 
Mr.  Ellis  fixes  upon  a  period  of  about  forty 
years,  preceding  the  accession  of  Henry  III., 
from  1180  to  1216,  during  which  he  conceives 
modem  English  to  have  been  formed.^  The 
opinions  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which  are  always  de- 
livered with  candour,  and  almost  always 
founded  on  intelligent  views,  are  not  to  be 
lightly  treated;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  ap- 
pear to  be  either  captious  or  inconsiderate  in 
disputing  them.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that 
he  rather  arbitrarily  defines  the  number  of 
years  which  he  supposes  to  have  elapsed  in 
the  formation  of  our  language,  when  he  as- 
signs forty  years  for  that  formation.  He  af- 
terwards speaks  of  the  vulgar  English  having 

Aboat  the  year  1160^  the  Saxon  began  to  take  a  form  in 
which  the  beginning  of  the  present  English  may  be  plainly 
disoorered :  this  change  seems  not  to  hare  been  the  nffoot 
of  the  Norman  conqaest,  for  yery  fow  French  words  are 
foand  to  haTS  been  introdaced  in  the  first  hundred  years 
after  it;  the  language  most  therefovs  hare  been  altered 
by  caoses  lilce  those  which,  notwithstanding  the  care  of 
writers  and  societies  institoted  to  obviate  them,  are  eren 
now  daily  making  innorations  in  erery  Uring  language. 

t  It  Is  only  josttee  to  Mr.  XIlls  to  give  his  date  correctly, 
1185.  «  We  may  lUrlyinflir,»  Mr.  Bllis  writes,  "that  the 
Saxon  language  and  literature  began  to  be  mixed  with 
the  Norman  about  1186;  and  that  h&121B  the  dumgsmay 
be  oouUerad  as  eonplele.'*-^. 
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suddenly  superseded  the  pure  and  legitimate 
Saxon.*  Now,  if  the  supposed  period  could 
be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  thirty 
or  forty  years,  one  might  waive  the  question 
whether  a  transmutation  occupying  so  much 
time  could,  with  propriety  or  otherwise,  be 
oaUe|l/i  sudden  one;  but  jvhen  we  find  that 
tHdre.4re  no*,  ^uffici^i  data  for  fixing  its 
boundaries  even  to'fifly'J^ears,  the  idea  of  a 
.^jidfii  fransiijio^  ii>  tl£e  language  becomes 

inadmissibfe.    

The  mixture  of  our  literature  and  language 
with  the  Norman,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
formation  of  English,  commenced,  according 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  in  1180  [5].  At  that  period,  he 
calculates  that  Layamon,  the  first  translator 
from  French  into  the  native  tongue,  finished 
his  version  of  Wace's  "  Brut."  This  trans- 
lation, however,  he  pronounces  to  be  still  un- 
mixed, though  barbarous  Saxon.f  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
sudden  and  distinct  formation  of  English  can 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  unmixed 
Saxon;  but  Mr.  Ellis,  possibly,  meant  the 
period  of  Layamon's  work  to  be  the  date 
CLfteTf  and  not  at  which  the  change  may  be 
understood  to  have  begun.  Yet,  while  he 
pronounces  Layamon's  language  unmixed 
Saxon,  he  considers  it  to  be  such  a  sort  of 


•  «Tbe  most  striking  pecaUarity,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "in 
the  ttstabllshment  of  our  vulgar  English  is,  that  it  seems 
to  lure  very  suddenly  superseded  the  pure  and  legitimate 
Saxon,  fh>m  which  its  elements  were  principally  deriyed, 
inntead  of  becoming  its  successor,  as  generally  has  been 
supposed,  by  a  slow  and  Imperceptible  process.**  Speci- 
mens qf  Early  English  Hitiry^  vol.  iii.  p.  404.    Oondtuion. 

t  Mr.  Ellis  (p.  78)  says,  "t«ry  barbarous  Saxon."  <«  So 
little,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Reriew  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
»^^>ectni<tM^  *<wcre  the  Saxon  and  Norman  languages  cal- 
culated to  amalgamate,  that  though  Layamon  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  his  language  is  almost  pure 
Saxon;  and  hence  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  mixed  lan- 
guage now  called  English  at  all  existed,  it  was  deemed  as 
yet  unfit  for  composition,  and  only  used  as  a  piebald  Jar- 
gon for  carrying  on  the  indispensable  intercourse  betwixt 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  dialect  so  much  despised  made  its  way  into 
the  service  of  the  poets,  and  seems  to  have  superseded  the 
uoe  of  the  Saxon,  although  the  French,  being  the  court 
language,  continued  to  maintain  its  ground  till  a  later 
period."    J/iK.  iV.  WorkSy  vol.  xviL  p.  8.— C. 

X  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  Layamon's  wcnrk 
was  composed  at  or  very  near  the  period  when  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  in  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one 
nation,  and  to  adopt  a  common  language.  EOiSi  Tol.  L 
p.  75.— C. 

{  If  Layamon*8  work  was  finished  in  1180  [1185],  the 
verses  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  on  the  death  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  had  seen 


Saxon  as  required  but  the  substitution  of  a 
few  French  for  Saxon  words  to  become  £n(^ 
lish.  J  Nothing  more,  in  Mr.  Ellis's  opinion, 
was  necessary  to  change  the  old  into  the  new 
native  tongue,  and  to  produce  an  exact  re- 
semblance between  the  Saxon  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  English  of  the  thirteenth; 
early  in  which  century,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  new  language  was  fully  formed,  or,  as  he 
afterwards  more  cautiously  expresses  him- 
self, was  "  in  Us  far  advanced  state."  The 
reader  will  please  to  recollect,  that  the  two 
main  circumstances  in  the  change  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  English,  are  the  adoption  of 
French  words,  and  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
flections of  the  Saxon  noun  and  verb.  Now, 
if  Layamon's  style  exhibits  a  language  need- 
ing only  a  few  French  words  to  be  convert- 
ible into  English,  the  Anglo-Saxon  must  have 
made  some  progress,  before  Layamon's  time, 
to  an  English  form.  Whether  that  progress 
was  made  rapidly,  or  suddenly,  we  have  not 
sufficient  specimens  of  the  language,  anterior 
to  Layamon,  to  determine.  But  that  the 
change  was  not  sudden  but  gradual,  I  con- 
ceive, is  much  more  probably  to  be  presumed.} 
Layamon,  however,  whether  we  call  him 
Saxon  or  English,  certainly  exhibits  a  dawn 
of  English.   And  when  did  this  dawn  appear? 


that  monurch,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of 
the  language  immediately  anterior  to  Layamon.  But 
St  Oodric  is  said  to  have  died  in  1170,  and  the  veraet 
ascribed  to  him  might  have  been  written  at  a  time  nearly 
preceding  Lay amon's  work.  Of  St  Godric's  verseeavery 
few  may  be  compared  with  a  few  of  Layamon's. 

8T.  OODBZa 

Saint«  Marie  Christie's  bur  I 
Maiden's  clenhud,  Modere's  flnr  I 
Dillie  mine  sinnen,  rix  in  mine  mod, 
Bring  me  to  winne  with  selfS  Ood. 
In  English.    Saint  Mazy,  Christ's  bower^— Maiden's  pu: 
rily.  Motherhood's  flower— Destroy  my  sin,  reign  in  my 
mood  or  mind— Bring  me  to  dwell  with  the  very  Ood. 

LATAVON. 

And  of  alle  than  Iblke 

The  wuneden  ther  on  fblde, 

Wes  thlsses  londes  folk  ^ 

Leodene  hendest  itald; 

And  alswa  the  wlmmen 

Wunliche  on  heowen. 
In  English,    And  of  all  the  folk  that  dwelt  on  earth  was 
this  land's  fblk  the  handsomest,  (people  told ;)  and  also 
the  women  handsome  of  hue. 

Here  are  four  lines  of  St  Godrie^  in  all  probability 
earlier  than  Layamon's;  and  yet  does  the  English  reader 
find  Layamon  at  all  more  intelligible,  or  does  he  seem  to 
make  any  thing  like  a  sudden  tranrition  to  English,  as 
the  poetical  successor  of  St  GodricT 
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Mr.  Ellis  computes  that  it  was  in  1180  [5], 
placing  it  thus  late,  because  Wace  took  a 
great  many  years  to  translate  his  "  Brut" 
from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;  and  because 
liayamon,  who  translated  that  "  Brut/'  was 
probably  twenty-five  years  engaged  in  the 
taak.*  But  this  is  attempting  to  be  precise 
in  dates,  where  there  is  no  ground  for  pre- 
eision.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  English  translator  finished  his  work  in 
ten  as  in  twenty  years ;  so  that  the  change 
from  Saxon  to  English  would  commence  in 
1265  [1165?],  and  thus  the  forty  years'  ex- 
odus of  our  language,  supposing  it  bounded 
to  1216,  would  extend  to  half  a  century.  So 
difficalt  is  it  to  fix  any  definite  period  for  the 
commencing  formation  of  English.  It  is 
easy  to  speak  of  a  child  being  born  at  an  ex- 
press time ;  but  the  birth-epochs  of  languages 
are  not  to  be  registered  with  the  same  pre- 
cision and  fi&cility.f  Again,  as  to  the  end 
of  Mr.  Ellis's  period:  it  is  inferred  by  him, 
that  the  formation  of  the  language  was  either 
completed  or  far  advanced  in  1216,  from  the 
&eility  of  rhyming  displayed  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  t  and  in  pieces  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  perhaps 
to  an  earlier  date.  I  own  that,  to  me,  this 
theorizing  by  conjecture  seems  like  stepping 
in  quicksand.  Robert  of  Gloucester  wrote 
in  1280;]  and  surely  his  rhyming  with  fa- 
cility Men,  does  not  prove  the  English  lan- 
guage to  have  been  fully  formed  in  1216. 


•  Waee  flnlihed  Ids  translfttloii  In  1166,  after,  Mr.  Ellli 
Mppoaei^  thirty  j99k^  labour :  Layamon,  he  auomes,  waa 
tba  aaoie  period,  finishing  it  in  1185;  "  perhaps,"  he  sayi, 
*the  earlieet  date  that  can  be  aasigned  to  it"  SpecivMni 
^Eni9  BH(^i*h  Fbetry,  toI.  L  pp.  75, 76. 

"Lajainon'a  age,'*  says  BIr.  Hallam,  ''is  onoertaln;  it 
mast  hsT«  been  after  1155,  when  the  original  poem  was 
oompleied,  and  can  hardly  be  placed  below  1200.  His 
laDgvagB  to  aoeoonted  rather  Anglo-Saxon  than  English." 
LU.  Hiti.  Tol.  L  p.  5a.— a 

f  Nothing  can  he  more  dlfflcnlt,  except  by  an  arbitrary 
Une,  than  to  detennine  the  oommeneement  of  the  English 
laagoage.  When  we  compare  the  earliest  English  of  the 
thirteenth  eentnry  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth, 
it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why  it  should  pass  for  a  separ 
rate  language,  rather  than  a  modification  or  simplification 
«f  the  fbrmer.  We  most  conform,  howerer,  to  usages  and 
say  that  the  AngI»Saxon  was  eonTerted  into  Engltoh— 
1st,  hy  eontneting  or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronun- 
datiim  and  orthography  of  words ;  2dly,  by  omitting 
mmaj  infleet{ott%  aspedally  of  the  nouns,  and  oonse- 
qneatly  mmkiag  mora  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries; 
Sdly,  l»y  the  introduotion  of  French  deriratlyes;  4thly,  by 
using  leas  inTerslon  and  ellipsis^  especially  in  poetry.  Of 
thess^  Um  second  alone  I  think  can  be  oonsldeied  as  suf- 
ficient to  describe  a  new  form  of  language  ;  and  this  was 
tooq^  abont  so  gradually,  that  we  are  not  relieved  fkom 
Boeh  of  oar  dUBeol^— whether  some  oompcsiUops  shall 


But  we  have  pieces,  it  seems,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  give  any  support  to 
Mr.  Ellis's  theory,  such  pieces  must  be 
proved  to  have  been  produced  very  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Their  coming  to- 
wards the  middle  of  it,  and  showing  facility 
of  rhyming  at  that  late  date,  will  prove  little 
or  nothing. 

But  of  these  poetical  fragments  supposed 
to  commence  either  with  or  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  our  antiquaries  afford  us 
dates  which,  though  often  confidently  pro- 
nounced, are  really  only  conjectural ;  and  in 
fixing  those  conjectural  dates,  they  are  by 
no  means  agreed.  Warton  speaks  of  this  and 
that  article  being  certainly  not  later  than 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.;  but  he  takes  no 
pains  to  authenticate  what  he  affirms.  He 
pronounces  the  love-song,  "  Blow,  northern 
wind,  blow,  blow,  blow  1''  to  be  as  old  as  the 
year  1200.  ||  Mr.  Ellis  puts  it  off  only  to 
about  half  a  century  later.  Hickes  places 
the  "  Land  of  Cokayne"  just  after  the  Con- 
quest. Mr.  Warton  would  place  it  before 
the  Conquest,  if  he  were  not  deterred  by  the 
appearance  of  a  few  Norman  words,  and  by 
the  learned  authority  of  Ilickes.^  Layamon 
would  thus  be  superseded,  as  quite  a  modem. 
The  truth  is,  respecting  the  "Land  of  Co- 
kayne," that  we  are  left  in  total  astonishment 
at  the  circumstance  of  men,  so  well  informed 
as  Hickes  and  Warton,  placing  it  either  be- 


pasa  for  the  latest  offspring  of  the  mother,  or  the  earliest 
fruits  of  the  daughter's  fortuity.  It  is  a  proof  of  thto  di^ 
Acuity,  that  the  best  mastprs  of  our  ancient  language 
haye  lately  introduced  the  word  Somi-Saxon,  which  is  to 
corer  every  thing  from  1150  to  1250.— Hallav,  LiL  BisL 
Tol.  i.  p.  57.— C. 

I  Robert  of  Olouoester,  who  is  placed  by  the  critics  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  seems  to  hare  used  a  kind  of  in- 
termediate diction,  neither  Saxon  nor  English:  in  his 
work,  therefore,  we  see  the  transition  exhibited.  JoHsr- 
8o:i.— C. 

{  As  Robert  of  Gloucester  alludes  to  the  canonisation 
ci  St.  Louis  in  1297,  it  is  obyious,  howerer  much  he  wrote 
before,  he  was  writing  after  that  event.  See  Sir  f.  Mad- 
daCt  Hdvelok^  p.  lili.— C. 

P  Warton  says,  "  before  or  about,"  which  is  lax  enough. 
PHct^t  Warton,  rol.  i.  p.  28.    Ed.  1824.— C. 

f  It  U  not  of  the  **Land  of  Cokayne"  that  Warton 
says  this,  but  of  a  religious  or  moral  ode,  oonsisttng  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  stansas.  Priest  Warlottf 
Tol.  i.  p.  7.  Of  the  «  Land  of  Cokayne"  he  has  said  that 
it  is  a  satire^  which  clearly  exemplifies  the  Saxon  adul- 
terated by  the  Norman,  and  was  evidently  written  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  at  least  soon  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL,  p.  9.  Mr.  Price  (p.  7)  follows  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  age 
he  would  attach  to  the  verse  quoted  in  the  first  section 
of  Warton,  which  Is,  be  says,  very  arbitrary  and  nnoe» 
tain.-a 
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fore  or  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  as 
its  language  is  comparatiyely  modem.  It 
contains  allusions  to  pinnacles  in  buildings, 
which  were  not  introduced  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.*  Mr.  Ellis  is  not  so  rash  as  to 
place  that  production,  which  Hickes  and 
Warton  removed  to  near  the  Conquest,  ear- 
lier than  the  thirteenth  century;  and  I  be- 
Here  it  may  be  placed  even  late  in  that 
century.  In  short,  where  shall  we  fix  upon 
the  first  poem  that  is  decidedly  English? 
and  how  shall  wo  ascertain  its  date  to  a 
certainty  within  any  moderate  number  of 
years?  Instead  of  supposing  the  period  of 
the  formation  of  English  to  commence  at 
1180  [1185?],  and  to  end  at  1216,  we  might, 
without  violence  to  any  known  fact,  extend 
it  back  to  several  years  earlier,  and  bring  it 
down  to  a  great  many  years  later.  In  the 
fair  idea  of  English  we  surely,  in  general, 
tinderstand  a  considerable  mixture  of  French 
words.f  Now,  whatever  may  have  been 
done  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  regard  to 
that  change  from  Saxon  to  English  which 
consists  in  the  extinction  of  Saxon  gram- 
matical inflections,  it  is  plain  that  the  other 
characteristic  of  English,  viz.  its  Gallicism, 
was  only  beginning  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  English  languid  could  not  be 
said  to  be  saturated  with  French,  till  the 
days  of  Chaucer;  t.  e.  it  did  not,  till  his 
time,  receive  all  the  French  words  which  it 
was  capable  of  retaining.  Mr.  Ellis  never^ 
theless  tells  us  that  the  vulgar  English,  not 
gradually,  but  suddenly,  superseded  the  le- 
gitimate Saxon.  When  this  sudden  succes- 
sion precisely  began,  it  seems  to  be  as 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  when  it  ended.  The 
sudden  transition,  by  Mr.  Ellis's  own  theory, 
occupied  about  forty  years;  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, that  term  might  be  lengthened, 
with  respect  to  its  commencement  and  con- 
tinuance, to  fourscore  years  at  least. 

The  Saxon  language,  we  are  told,  had 
ceased  to  be  poetically  cultivated  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  Conquest.  This  might 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  lofty  efforts  of 
composition;  but  Ingulphus,  the  secretary 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  speaks  of  the 
popular  ballads  of  the  English,  in  praise  of 
their  heroes,  which  were  sung  about  the 

•  8o  Myt  Qnj  to  Mmod,  (mfkt  hy  ICItind,  toI.  UL 
p.  805);  bat  this  la  endMToailng  to  settle  •  point  bj  a 
qtiMtf oDAblA  date— one  uneertaintj  by  another^— C 

t  In  compaxing  Bobart  of  Gloocester  with  iMjwnaa, 
a  nattre  of  the  aaine  county,  and  a  writer  on  the  aana 


streets;  and  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  continues  to  make  mention 
of  them.t  The  pretensions  of  these  ballads 
to  the  name  of  poetry  we  are  unhappily, 
from  the  loss  of  them,  unable  to  estimate. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  Conquest,  the  na- 
tive minstrelsy,  though  it  probably  was 
never  altogether  extinct,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  No  human 
pursuit  is  more  sensible  than  poetry  to  na- 
tional pride  or  mortification;  and  a  race  of 
peasants,  like  the  Saxons,  struggling  for 
bare  subsistence,  under  all  the  dependence, 
and  without  the  protection,  of  the  feudal 
system,  were  in  a  state  the  most  ungenial  to 
feelings  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  For  more 
than  one  century  after  the  Conquest,  as  we 
are  informed,  an  Englislunan  was  a  term  of 
contempt.  So  much  has  time  altered  the 
associations  attached  to  a  name,  which  we 
should  now  employ  as  the  first  appeal  to  the 
pride  or  intrepidity  of  those  who  bear  it. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  Norman  and  na- 
tive races  began  to  coalesce,  and  thfo  pa- 
triotism and  political  interests  to  be  iden- 
tified. The  crown  and  aristocracy  having 
become,  during  their  struggles,  to  a  certain 
degree,  candidates  for  the  fi&vonr  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  rivals  in  affording  them  protection, 
free  burghs  and  chartered  corporations  were 
increased,  and  conmierce  and  social  inter- 
course began  to  quicken.  Mr.  Ellis  alludes 
to  an  Anglo-Norman  jargon  having  been 
spoken  in  commercial  intercourse,  from 
which  he  conceives  our  synonymes  to  have 
been  derived.  That  individuals,  imperfectly 
understanding  each  other,  might  accidental- 
ly speak  a  broken  jargon,  may  be  easily 
conceived;  but  that  such  a  lingua  Franca 
was  ever  the  distinct  dialect,  even  of  a  mer- 
cantile class,  Mr.  Ellis  proves  neither  by 
specimens  nor  historical  evidence.  The  sy- 
nonymes in  our  language  may  certainly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  gradual  entrance  of 
French  words,  without  supposing  an  inter- 
mediate jargon.  The  national  speech,  it  is 
true,  received  a  vast  influx  of  French  words ; 
but  it  received  them  by  degrees,  and  sub- 
dued them,  as  they  came  in,  to  its  own 
idioms  and  grammar. 
Yet,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  pronounce 


anl^leet,  ft  will  appear  Ihat  a  great  quantity  of  Fmieh 
had  flowed  Into  the  language  linoe  the  loai  of  Nomaiidy. 
Wattam,  JUL  Hid.  Tol.  L  p.  631^—0. 
X  WSUiam  of  Malmabory  drew  mnth.  of  hia  1 
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predsel J  when  Saxon  can  be  said  to  haye 
ceased  and  English  to  have  began,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  progress  and  improye- 
ment  of  the  national  speech  was  most  con- 
siderable  at  those  epochs  which  tended  to 
restore  the  importance  of  the  people.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  sadden  transmutation  of 
Saxon  into  English  appears,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  be  distinctly  made  out.  At  the  same 
tame,  some  public  eyents  might  be  highly 
fayoorable  to  the  progress  and  cultiyation 
of  the  language.  Of  those  eyents,  the  esta- 
blishment of  municipal  goyemments,  and  of 
electiye  magistrates  in  the  towns,  must  haye 
been  yery  important,  as  they  ftimished  ma- 
terials and  incentiyes  for  daily  discussion 
and  popular  eloquence.  As  property  and 
secoiity  increased  among  the  people,  we  may 
also  suppose  the  natiye  minstrelsy  to  haye 
reyiyed.  The  minstrels,  or  those  who  wrote 
for  them,  translated  or  imitated  Norman  ro- 
manoes;  and  in  so  doing,  enriched  the  lan- 
guage with  many  new  words,  which  they 
borrowed  from  the  originals,  either  from 

•  TUa  Tyrvhitt*!  Preikoe  to  the  Ganterbuiy  Twin, 
where  a  difOnet  eeeonnt  b  giren  of  the  gmmnatical 
chaagee  exhibited  In  the  riee  end  progress  of  Bnglieh. 

t  It  le  Ukelj  that  the  Nonnane  would  hare  taught  ui 
the  nm  of  ihyme  and  their  own  metrei^  whether  these 
had  been  known  or  not  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the 
OoiMineat^  But  rsfpecting  Mr.  Tyrwhltt's  poeition,  that 
w  owe  all  our  ftirms  of  Terse,  and  the  use  of  rbymc^  en- 
tirely to  the  Nonnani^  I  trost  the  reader  will  pardon  me 
$or  introducing  a  mere  doubt  on  a  sul^ect  which  cannot 
bo  tntereetinc  to  many.  With  respect  to  rhyme,  I  might 
laar  «nw  strses  on  the  anthoilty  of  Mr.  Turner,  who^  in 
Us  Hlstoiy  of  the  AnglCHSaxoni^  atjt  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tonifleation  possessed  occasional  rhyme;  but  as 
he  admits  that  rhyme  ibrmed  no  part  of  its  constituent 
dmndsr,  tar  ftar  of  assuming  too  much,  let  it  be  ad- 
Bitted  that  we  hare  no  extant  specimens  of  rhyme  in 
oar  IsngnsBB  belbre  the  Conquest  One  stansa  of  a  bal« 
lad  shall  indeed  be  mentioned,  as  an  exception  to  this^ 
wUeb  naay  be  admitted  or  rtjcotod,  at  the  leader's  plea- 
sun.  In  the  mean  time  let  It  be  raooUectad,  that  If  we 
have  not  rhyme  in  the  Tomaeular  rerse,  we  have  exan»> 
fim  of  It  in  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churdimen — 
abuBdanee  of  it  in  Bedels  and  Bontflboe*s  Latin  Terses. 
We  meet  also^  in  the  same  writor%  with  lines  whifcfa  za* 
snnUe  modem  Terse  in  their  trochaic  and  iambic  stmo- 
tnre,  considering  that  struoture  not  as  clsssical  but 
nonsntwal  metn^— Take,  tut  example^  these  rerses : 


Natus  est  ex  Yirgine— ^ 
whifA  go  precisely  in  the  same  cadenoe  with  sooh  modem 


«<  Would  you  hear  how  onoe  lepiaing 
Great  EUsa  captiTe  lay.** 
Ami  we  have  many  such  lines  as  thess: 
**  Ut  floreas  cum  domino 
In  sempitomo  sollo 
Qua  Haityres  in  ouneo^"  to. 
wkish  flow  esuwUy  Uke  the  lines  in  I/AUegro: 


want  of  corresponding  terms  in  their  own 
Tocabulary,  or  from  the  words  appearing  to 
be  more  agreeable.  Thus,  in  a  general  yiew, 
we  may  say  that,  amidst  the  early  growth 
of  her  commerce,  literature,  and  civilization, 
England  acquired  the  new  form  of  her  lan- 
guage, which  was  destined  to  carry  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  the  blessings  from  which 
it  sprung. 

In  the  formation  of  English  from  its  Saxon 
and  Norman  materials,  the  genius  of  the 
nattve  tongue  might  be  said  to  prevul,  as  it 
subdued  to  Saxon  grammar  and  construction 
the  numerous  French  words  which  found 
their  way  into  the  language.*  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  respect  to  our  poetry — ^in 
which,  after  the  Conquest,  the  Norman  Muse 
must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  preceptress 
of  our  own.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  eyen  said, 
and  his  opinion  seems  to  be  generally  adopt- 
ed, that  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of 
rhyme,  and  for  all  the  forms  of  our  yersifi- 
cation,  entirely  to  the  Normans.f  What- 
ever might  be  the  case  with  regard  to  our 

"The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Libertj. 
e       e       e       e       e       • 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  rerelry. 
With  masque,  and  antique  pageantry." 

Those  Latin  lines  are,  in  Ibct,  a  prototype  of  oar  own 
eight-syllable  iambic.  It  Is  singular  that  rhyme  and  such 
metres  as  the  aboTC^  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
hare  come  Into  the  other  modem  languages  ttcm  tha 
Latin  rhymes  of  the  church,  should  not  have  Ibund  their 
way  ftom  thence  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  Temacnlar  Terse. 
But  thqr  certainly  did  not,  we  shaU  be  told ;  for  there  to 
no  appearance  of  them  in  the  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Terse,  before  the  Oonquest  Of  such  specimens,  howcTcr, 
it  is  not  pretended  that  we  haTe  any  thing  like  a  fUl  or 
regular  series.  On  the  contrary,  many  Saxon  ballads^ 
which  have  been  alluded  to  by  Anglo-Norman  writers  as 
of  considerable  antiquity,  hare  been  lost  with  the  Tery 
names  of  their  composers.  And  firom  a  Ibw  articles  saTed 
in  such  a  wreck,  can  we  pronounce  oonfldently  on  the 
whole  contente  of  the  caxgof  The  following  Solitary 
stansa,  howeTer,  has  been  preserred,  from  a  ballad  at- 
tributed to  Canute  the  Great 

"  Merry  sungen  the  Muneches  Unnen  Ely, 
The  Cnut  Ghlng  vettther  hy, 
Eoweth  Cnites  noer  the  land, 
And  here  we  thes  Muniches  sang." 

**  Merry  sang  the  Monks  in  Ely, 
When  Canute  King  was  sailing  by : 
Row,  ye  knights,  near  the  land. 
And  let  us  hear  these  Monks'  song." 

There  Is  something  Tery  like  rhyme  in  the  Ani^o^azoa 
stansa.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  Canute  heard  the  monks 
singing  Latin  rhymes ;  and  I  hare  some  suspicion  that  ha 
finished  his  Saxon  ballad  in  rhyme  also.  Thomas  oC  Ely, 
who  knew  the  whole  son^  translates  his  specimen  of  it 
in  Latin  lines,  which,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
rhyme  to  each  other.  The  genius  of  the  andent  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  Mr.  Turner  obserresh  was  obseon^  pexi- 
a2 
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forms  of  versification,  the  chief  employment 
of  our  earliest  yersifiers  certainly  was  to 
transplant  the  fictions  of  the  Norman  school, 
and  to  naturalize  them  in  our  language. 

The  most  liberal  patronage  was  afforded 
to  Norman  minstrelsy  in  England  by  the 
first  kings  of  the  new  dynasty.  This  en- 
couragement, and  the  consequent  cultivation 
of  the  northern  dialect  of  French,  gave  it 
so  much  the  superiority  over  the  southern  or 
troubadour  dialect,  that  the  French  language, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  best 
informed  antiquaries,  received  from  England 
and  Normandy  the  first  of  its  works  which 
deserve  to  be  cited.  The  Norman  trouveurs, 
it  is  allowed,  were  more  eminent  narrative 
poets  than  the  Proven5al  troubadours.  No 
people  had  a  better  right  to  be  the  founders 
of  chivalrous  poetry  than  the  Normans. 
They  were  the  most  energetic  generation  of 
modem  men.  Their  leader,  by  the  conquest 
of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  conso- 
lidated the  feudal  system  upon  a  broader 
basis  than  it  ever  had  before  possessed.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  same  century,  Chivalry 
rose  to  its  full  growth  as  an  institution,  by 
the  circumstance  of  martial  zeal  being  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  superstition. 
The  crusades,  though  they  certainly  did  not 
give  birth  to  jousts  and  tournaments,  must 
have  imparted  to  them  a  new  spirit  and  in- 
terest, as  the  preparatory  images  of  a  con- 
secrated warfare.  And  those  spectacles 
constituted  a  source  of  description  to  the 
romancers,  to  which  no  exact  counterpart  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heroic  poetry  of  antiquity. 
But  the  growth  of  what  may  properly  be 
called  romantic  poetry  was  not  instantane- 
ous after  the  Conquest ;  and  it  was  not  till 
^*  English  Richard  ploughed  the  deep,''  that 
the  crusaders  seem  to  have  found  a  place 
among  the  heroes  of  romance.  Till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  or  possibly  later, 
no  work  of  professed  fiction,  or  bearing  any 
semblance  to  epic  fable,  can  be  traced  in 
Norman  verse — nothing  but  songs,  satires, 
chronicles,  or  didactic  works,  to  aU  of  which, 
however,  the  name  of  Romance,  derived  from 
the  Roman  descent  of  the  French  tongue, 

phrMtical,  and  ellipticAl ;  bat,  aooordUng  to  that  writer's 
conjecture,  a  new  and  humble,  but  perspicuous  style  of 
poetry  was  introduced  at  a  later  time,  in  the  shape  of  the 
narratiTe  ballad.  In  this  plainer  style  we  may  oonoeiye 
the  poraibility  of  rhyme  haring  found  a  place ;  because 
the  Terse  would  stand  in  need  of  that  ornament  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  prose,  more  than  in  the  elliptical  and 
inrerted  manner.    With  regard  to  oar  anapaestic  mea- 


was  applied  in  the  early  and  wide  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  To  these  succeeded  the 
genuine  Metrical  Romance,  which,  though 
often  rhapsodical  and  desultory,  had  still  in- 
vention, ingenuity,  and  design,  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  dry  and  dreary 
chronicle.  The  reign  of  French  mctricfd 
romance  may  be  chiefly  assigned  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  that  of  English  metrical 
romance,  to  the  latter  f^art  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth*  century. 
Those  ages  of  chivalrous  song  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  fraught  with  events  which,  while 
they  undermined  the  feudal  system,  gradu- 
ally prepared  the  way  for  the  decline  of 
chivalry  itself.  Literature  and  science  were 
commencing,  and  even  in  the  improvement 
of  the  mechanical  skill  employed  to  heighten 
chivalrous  or  superstitious  magnificence,  the 
seeds  of  arts,  industry,  and  plebeian  inde- 
pendence were  unconsciously  sown.  One 
invention,  that  of  gunpowder,  is  eminently 
marked  out  as  the  cause  of  the  extinction 
of  Chivalry ;  but  even  if  that  invention  had 
not  taken  place,  it  may  well  be  conjectured 
that  the  contrivance  of  other  means  of  mis- 
sile destruction  in  war,  and  the  improvement 
of  tactics,  would  have  narrowed  that  scope 
for  the  prominence  of  individual  prowess 
which  was  necessary  for  the  chivalrous  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
must  have  ultimately  levelled  its  romantic 
consequence.  But  to  anticipate  the  remote 
effects  of  such  causes,  if  scarcely  within  the 
ken  of  philosophy,  was  still  less  within  the 
reach  of  poetry.  Chivalry  was  still  in  all 
its  glory;  and  to  the  eye  of  the  poet  ap- 
peared as  likely  as  ever  to  be  immortal. 
The  progress  of  civilization  even  ministered 
to  its  external  importance.  The  early  arts 
made  chivalrous  life,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
ceremonies,  more  august  and  imposing,  and 
more  picturesque  as  a  subject  for  descrip- 
tion. Literature,  for  a  time,  contributed  to 
the  same  effect,  by  her  jejune  and  fabulous 
efforts  at  history,  in  which  the  athletic  wor^ 
thies  of  classical  story  and  of  modem  ro- 
mance were  gravely  connected  by  an  ideal 

sore,  or  triple>tlme  Terse,  Dr.  Percy  has  shown  that  its  ru- 
diments can  be  traced  to  Scaldie  poetry.  It  is  oflen  found 
Tery  distinct  in  Langlande ;  and  that  species  of  Terse,  at 
least,  I  oonceiTe,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  referred  to  a 
Norman  origin. 

*  The  practice  of  translating  French  rhyming  romances 
into  English  Terse^  however,  continued  down  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  TIL 
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genealogy.*  Thus  the  dawn  of  human  im- 
proTement  smiled  on  the  fabric  which  it  was 
oltimately  to  destroy,  as  the  morning  siin 
gilds  and  beautifies  those  masses  of  frost- 
work, which  are  to  melt  before  its  noonday 
heat. 

The  elements  of  romantic  fiction  have  been 
traced  up  to  various  sources;  but  neither 
the  Scaldic,  nor  Saracenic,  nor  Armorican 
dieory  of  its  origin  can  sufficiently  account 
for  all  its  materials.  Many  of  them  are 
classical,  and  others  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  migrations  of  Science  are  diffi- 
cult enough  to  be  traced;  but  Fiction  travels 
on  still  lighter  wings,  and  scatters  the  seeds 
of  her  wild  flowers  imperceptibly  over  the 
world,  till  they  surprise  us  by  springing  up 
with  similarity  in  regions  the  most  remotely 
divided.t  There  was  a  vague  and  unselect- 
ing  love  of  the  marvellous  in  romance,  which 
sought  for  adventures,  like  its  knights  er- 
rant, in  every  quarter  where  they  could  be 
found;  80  that  it  is  easier  to  admit  of  all 
the  sources  which  are  imputed  to  that  species 
of  fiction,  than  to  limit  our  belief  to  any  one 
of  them  4 

Norman  verse  dwelt  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  tedious  historic  style,  before  it 

reached  the  shape  of  amusing  fable; 

and  we  find  the  earliest  efforts  of  the 
Native  Muse  confined  to  translating  Norman 

*  Geoffrey  of  MoDmouth's  history,  of  wUch  the  modem 
ophuon  fe«ms  to  be,  that  it  wu  not »  forgery,  but  de- 
rhred  finom  an  Armorican  original,  and  the  pflcudo-Tnr^ 
po^s  lifiB  of  Charlemagne,  were  the  grand  hlatorical 
mega riiHft  of  the  romancers.  [Ellis's  JUeL  Bonu  toI.  i. 
p.  75.]  Popular  songs  abfrat  Arthur  and  Charlemagne 
(or,  as  some  will  hare  it,  Charles  Martel),  were  probably 
the  main  sonroes  of  Tnrpin's  forgery  and  of  Qeoffrey*s 
Anaotican  book.  Exen  the  proyerbial  mendacity  of  the 
pKudo-Turpin  most  hare  been  indebted  for  the  leading 
Unts  to  songs  that  were  extant  respecting  Charlemagne. 
The  stream  of  flctkm  haring  thus  spread  itself  in  those 
grand  prose  xeserroiia,  afterwards  flowed  ont  from  thence 
sgain  in  the  shape  of  Terse,  with  a  force  renewed  by  ao- 
enmalation.  Ooee  more,  as  if  destined  to  alternations, 
nmanee,  altar  the  fourteenth  century,  returned  to  the 
shape  of  prose,  and  in  many  iostanoes  made  and  carried 
pretensions  to  the  sober  credibility  of  history. 

f  It  is  common  fldmess  to  Hr.  Campbell,  to  say  that 
the  late  Mr.  Price  has  dted  this  passage  as  one  distin* 
guishable  alike  for  its  truth  and  its  beauty,— -that  esta* 
blUhes  the  ikct  that  popular  fiction  is  in  its  nature 
iradiUTe.    Jnirod.  to  Warion'M  HuL  p.  92.— C. 

X  Various  theories  haTe  been  proposed  for  the  purpose 
ef  explaining  the  origin  of  romantic  Action.  Percy  con- 
tended for  a  Seandinarian,  Warton  for  an  Arabian,  and 
l>yden  for  an  Armorican  birth,  to  which  Ellis  inclined ; 
wMIe  some  hare  supposed  it  to  be  of  Provenfal,  and 
ethers  of  Norman  inrention.  If  e\'exy  argument  has  not 
been  exhausted,  oTery  hypothesis  has.  But  all  their 
systems,  as  Sir  Walter  Soott  says,  seem  to  be  inaccurate, 


verse,  while  it  still  retained  its  uninviting 
form  of  the  chronicle.  The  first  of  the  Nor- 
man poets,  from  whom  any  versifier  in  the 
language  is  known  to  have  translated,  was 
Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  born  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.§  In  the  year  1155,  Wace 
finished  his  "Brut  d'Angleterre,"  which  is 
a  French  version  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
History  of  Great  Britain,  deduct  from  Bru- 
tus to  Cadwallader,  in  689.  Layamon,  a 
priest  of  Ernleye  upon  Severn,  translated 
Wace's  Metrical  Chronicle  into  the  verse  of 
the  popular  tongue;  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Ellis's  date  of  1180,  [1185  ?1  may  be 
supposed,  with  equal  probability,  to  have 
produced  his  work  within  ten  or  fifteen  years 
after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  || 
Layamon's  translation  may  be  considered  as 
the  earliest  specimen  of  metre  in  the  native 
language,  posterior  to  the  Conquest;  except 
some  lines  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  on  the 
death  of  William  I.,  and  a  few  religious 
rhymes,  which,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  pleased  to  dictate  to 
St.  Godric,  the  hermit,  near  Durham ;  unless 
we  add  to  these  the  specimen  of  Saxon 
poetry  published  in  the  Archaeologia  by 
Mr.  Conybeare,  who  supposes  that  compo- 
sition to  be  posterior  to  the  Conquest,  and 
to  be  the  last  expiring  voice  of  the  Saxon 
Muse.1[    Of  the  dialect  of  Layamon,  Mr. 


in  so  far  as  they  hare  been  adopted  oxclusirely  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  general  proposition,— that  fables  of  a 
nature  similar  to  the  Romances  of  ChlTalry,  modified  ac- 
cording to  manners  and  the  state  of  society,  must  neces- 
sarily be  invented  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the 
same  reason  that  grass  grows  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  erery  climate  and  in  every  country.  {BSine.  P.  W. 
Tol.  vi.  p.  174.)  "In  reality,"  says  Southey,  "mythologi- 
oal  and  romantic  tales  are  current  among  all  savage  of 
whom  we  have  any  fiill  account;  for  man  has  his  intel- 
lectual as  well  ss  his  bodily  appetites,  and  these  things 
are  the  food  of  his  imagination  and  faith.  They  are 
found  wfaorever  there  is  language  and  discourse  of  reason, 
in  other  words,  wherever  there  is  man.  And  in  similar 
Stages  of  civilization,  or  states  of  society,  the  fictions  of 
different  people  will  bear  a  corrpFponding  resemblance, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  time  and  scene.  Pr^. 
to  MorU  D' Arthur.— C. 

2  Ellis  (p.  44)  says,  Henry  I.,  whom  he  professes  to  have 
seen.  Warton  (p.  67)  says  he  was  educated  at  Caen,  was 
canon  of  Bayeux,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  II.— C. 

I  Two  copies  of  Layamon's  or  Lazamon's  Brut  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  Cott  MSS.  Calig.  A  ix.  and  Otho  0 
18.  Warton  and  Price  have  only  touched  incidentally  on 
Layamon,  ft-om  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Campbell's  showing, 
one  of  the  most  important  authors  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—C. 

f  Two  specimens  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  language, 
vie.  the  stanzas  on  old  age,  beginning  "  lie  way  him  sore 
adreden,"  and  the  quotation  from  the  Ormulum,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  placed,  on  the  authority  of  Uickos^  nearly 
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Mitford,  in  his  Hanuony  of  Longaages,  ob* 
serves,  that  it  has  **  all  the  appearance  of  a 
language  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  spoke  it.  It  is 
truly  neither  Saxon  nor  English/'*  Mr. 
Ellis's  opinion  of  its  being  simple  Saxon  has 
been  already  noticed.  So  little  agreed  are 
the  most  ingenious  speculatiTe  men  on  the 
characteristics  of  style,  which  they  shall 
entitle  Saxon  or  English.  We  may,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  consider  the  style  of 
Layamon  to  be  as  nearly  the  intermediate 
state  of  the  old  and  new  languages  as  can 
be  found  in  any  ancient  specimen: — some- 
thing like  the  new  insect  stirring  its  wings, 
before  it  has  shaken  off  the  aurelia  state. 
But  of  this  work,  or  of  any  specimen  sup- 
posed to  be  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  displaying  a  sudden 
transition  from  Saxon  to  English,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  repeat  my  doubts. 

Without  being  over  credulous  about  the 
antiquity  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
jurtewth  other  fragments  of  the  thirteenth 
^'^'  century,  which  Mr.  Ellis  places  in 
chronological  succession  next  to  Layamon, 
we  may  allow  that  before  the  date  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  not  only  the  legendary  and 
devout  style,  but  the  amatory  and  satirical, 
had  begun  to  be  rudely  cultivated  in  the 
language.  It  was  customary,  in  that  age, 
to  make  the  minstrels  sing  devotional  strains 
to  the  harp,  on  Sundays,  for  the  edification 
of  the  people,  instead  of  the  verses  on  gayer 
subjects  which  were  sung  at  public  enter- 
tainments; a  circumstance  which,  while  it 
indicates  the  usual  care  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  make  use  of  every  hold  over  the 
popular  mind,  discovers  also  the  fondness 
of  the  people  for  their  poetry,  and  the  attrac- 
tions which  it  had  already  begun  to  assume. 
Of  the  satirical  style  I  have  already  alluded 
to  one  example  in  the  "  Land  .of  Cokayne," 
an  allegorical  satire  on  the  luxury  of  the 
church,  couched  under  the  description  of  an 
imaginary  paradise,  in  which  the  nuns  are 


aiter  the  Omqaect,  ore  oonstdered  by  Mr.  T>rwhitt  to  1m 
of  ft  later  date  ihftxi  Layamon's  traiulatlon.  Their  lan- 
guage Is  certainly  more  modem. 

*  MUfordf  p.  170.  In  the  specimen  of  Layamon  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  EUifl,  not  a  Oallicism  ia  to  be  found,  nor 
even  a  Norman  term :  and  ao  far  flrom  exhibiting  any 
**  appearance  of  a  language  thrown  into  confueion  by  the 
drenmstanoee  of  those  who  spoke  it,'*  nearly  every  im- 
portant form  of  Anglo^azon  grammar  ia  rigidly  adhered 
to;  and  bo  little  was  the  language  altered  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  Norman  influence^  that  a  fow  alight 


represented  as  houris,  and  the  black  and 
gray  monks  as  their  paramours.  This  piece 
has  humour,  though  not  of  the  most  deli- 
cate kind;  and  the  language  is  easy  and 
fluent^  but  it  possesses  nothing  of  style,  sen- 
timent, or  imagery,  approaching  to  poetry. 
Another  specimen  of  the  pleasantry  of  the 
times  is  more  valuable;  because  it  exhibita 
the  state  of  party  feeling  on  real  events,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  the  language  at  a  pre- 
cise time.f  It  is  a  ballad,  entitled  **  Richard 
of  Alemaigne,"  composed  by  one  of  the  ad* 
herents  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1264.  In  the  year 
after  that  battle  the  royal  cause  was  re- 
stored, and  the  earl  of  Warren  and  Sir  Hugh 
Bigod  returned  from  exile,  and  assisted  in 
the  king's  victory.  In  this  satirical  ballad, 
those  two  personages  are  threatened  with 
death,  if  they  should  ever  &11  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Such  a  song  and 
such  threats  must  have  been  composed  by 
Leicester's  party  in  the  moment  of  their 
triumph,  and  not  after  their  defeat  and  dis- 
persion ;  so  that  the  date  of  the  piece  is  as- 
certained by  its  contents.  I  This  political 
satire  leads  me  to  mention  another,  which  the 
industrious  Ritson  published,}  and  which, 
without  violent  anachronism,  may  be  spoken 
of  among  the  specimens  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  as  it  must  have  been  composed 
within  a  few  years  after  its  close,  and  relates 
to  events  within  its  verge.  It  is  a  ballad  on 
the  execution  of  the  Scottish  patriots,  Sir 
William  Wallace  and  Sir  Simon  Eraser. 
The  diction  is  as  barbarous  as  we  should 
expect  from  a  song  of  triumph  on  such  a 
subject.  It  relates  the  death  and  treatment 
of  Wallace  very  minutely.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  being  covered  with  a  mock 
crown  of  laurel  in  Westminster  Hall,  which 
Stowe  repeats,  is  there  mentioned;  and  that 
of  his  legs  being  fastened  with  iron  fetters 
"  under  his  horses  toombe,"  is  told  with  sa- 
vage exultation.    The  piece  was  probably 

Tariations  might  convert  it  into  genuine  Anglo-Saxon. 
PxicB,  TRirton,  vol.  i.  p.  109.-^. 

f  '*  Though  iome  make  alight  of  Libelfl^"  says  Selden, 
''yet  you  may  see  by  them  how  the  wind  sits;  as,  take  a 
straw,  and  throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you  ahull  see  by  that 
which  way  the  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  casttog 
up  a  atone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  complex- 
ion of  the  times,  so  well  as  baOadtandKbeUr^iytle  Talk. 

t  See  it  in  Percy's  SeUquet,  and  in  Wright's  Pbtitod 
aongt  qfEngUmd,  p.  69.— C. 

I  SItaon'a  Anelent  Bongs. 
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indited  in  the  very  JMff  of  the  politiioal 
murders  which  it  celebrates:  certadnlj  be- 
fore 1314,  aa  it  mentioiia  the  skulking  of 
Robert  Bruce,  which,  after  the  battle  of 
BsLnnockbum,  must  hsTe  become  a  jest  out 
of  season.* 

A  few  loTe-songs  of  that  early  period  haye 
been  preaerred,  which  are  not  wholly  desti- 
tate  of  beauty  and  feeling.  Their  expres- 
sion, indeed,  is  often  quaint,  and  loaded  with 
alliteration;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  look 
without  a  pleasing  interest  upon  struns  of 
tenderness  which  carry  us  back  to  so  remote 
an  age,  and  which  disclose  to  us  the  softest 
emotions  of  the  human  mind,  in  times 
abounding  with  such  opposite  traits  of  his- 
torical recollection.  Such  a  stansa  as  the 
following  would  not  disgrace  the  lyric  poe- 
try of  a  refined  age. 

For  her  lore  I  oark  vaA  can, 
Por  fa«r  lore  I  droop  and  dars; 
For  her  lore  my  bUn  is  bwe, 

And  aJl  I  wax  wan. 
For  her  Ioto  in  Bleep  I  slake^ 
Fbr  her  love  nil  nicht  I  wake; 
For  her  love  moomlng  I  mako 

More  than  any  man. 

In  another  pastoral  strain,  the  lover  says; — 

Whvn  the  nightingale  stngte  tho  woods  waxen  green; 
Leai;  and  graaa^  and  Uoane,  springs  in  Averyl,  I  ween: 
And  lore  to  to  my  heart  gone  with  one  spear  so  keen, 
Bic^nnd  day  ny  blood  itdxinks— my  heart  dothme  teen. 

Bobert,  a  monk  of  Gloucester,  whose  sur- 
name is  unknown,  is  supposed  to  have 
finished  his  Rhyming  Chronicle  about  the 
year  1280.{  He  translated  the  Legends  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  continued  the 
History  of  England  down  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  whose  reign 
he  died.  The  topographical,  as  well  as  nar- 
rative, minuteness  of  his  Chronicle,  has 
made  it  a  valuable  authority  to  antiquaries; 
snd  as  such  it  was  consulted  by  Selden,  when 
he  wrote  his  Notes  to  Drayton's  "Polyol- 
bion.''  After  observing  some  traits  of  hu- 
mour and  sentiment,  moderate  as  they  may 
be,  in  compositions  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  not 
indeed  a  decidedly  poetical  manner,  but 
some  approach  to  the  animation  of  poetry. 


'Wright 


tt  to  isoa.  jvuuaa  amft,  p.  212. 


t  It  is  here  stripped  of  Its  antiqnnted  spelling. 

1 1  am  deprived  of  deep. 

{  KUs,  ToL  L  p.  (17.     It  was  erldently  written  after 

the  year  1278,  as  the  poet  mentions  King  Arthur's  ramp- 

tBoas  tomb,  ereeied  in  that  year  beftvre  the  high  altar  of 

2 


But  the  Chronicle  of  this  English  Ennius, 
as  he  has  been  called,  ||  whatever  progress  in 
the  state  of  the  language  it  may  display, 
comes  in  reality  nothing  nearer  the  charao- 
ter.of  a  work  of  imagination  than  Laya- 
men's  version  of  Wace,  which  preceded  it 
by  a  hundred  years.  One  would  not  ima- 
gine, firom  Robert  of  Gloucester's  style,  that 
he  belonged  to  a  period  when  a  single  effu- 
sion of  sentiment,  or  a  trait  of  humour  and 
vivacity,  had  appeared  in  the  language.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  take  us  back  to 
the  nonage  of  poetry,  when  verse  is  em- 
ployed not  to  harmonize  and  beautify  ex- 
pression, but  merely  to  assist  the  memory. 
Were  we  to  judge  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
not  as  a  chronicler,  but  as  a  candidate  for 
the  honours  of  fancy,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  wonder  at  the  frigidity  with  which  he 
dwells,  as  the  first  possessor  of  such  poetical 
ground,  on  the  history  of  Lear,  of  Arthur, 
and  Merlin;  and  with  which  he  describes  a 
scene  so  susceptible  of  poetical  effect  as  the 
irruption  of  the  first  crusaders  into  Asia, 
preceded  by  the  sword  of  fire  which  hung 
in  the  firmament,  and  guided  them  eastward 
in  their  path.  But,  in  justice  to  the  ancient 
versifier,  we  should  remember,  that  he  had 
still  only  a  rude  language  to  employ — ^tiie 
speech  of  boors  and  burghers,  which,  though 
it  might  possess  a  few  songs  and  satires, 
could  afford  him  no  models  of  heroic  narra- 
tion. In  such  an  age,  the  first  occupant 
passes  uninspired  over  subjects  which  might 
kindle  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the  poet  of 
a  riper  period ;  as  the  savage  treads  uncon- 
sciously, in  his  deserts,  over  mines  of  incal- 
culable value,  without  sagacity  to  discover, 
or  implements  to  explore  them.  In  reality, 
his  ol^ect  vras  but  to  be  historical.  The 
higher  orders  of  society  still  made  use  of 
French;  and  scholars  wrote  in  that  lan- 
guage or  in  Latin.  His  Chronicle  was  there- 
fore recited  to  a  class  of  his  contemporaries 
to  whom  it  must  have  been  highly  accept- 
able, as  a  history  of  their  native  country 
believed  to  be  authentic,  and  composed  in 
their  native  tongue.  To  the  fabulous  legends 
of  antiquity  he  added  a  record  of  more  re- 


Qlastonbnxy  ehnrch :  and  ho  declares  himself  a  living 
witness  of  the  remarkably  dismal  weather  which  distin- 
gnisbed  the  day  upon  which  the  battle  of  Bresham  was 
fought,  in  1266.  From  these  and  other  circumstance^ 
this  piece  appears  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year 
1880.  Wastok,  Tol.  i.  p  62.— C. 
I  By  Tom  Heam^  his  Tery  accurate  editor.— C 
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cent  events,  with  some  of  which  he  was  con- 
temporary. As  a  relater  of  events,  he  is 
tolerably  succinct  and  perspicuous;  and 
wherever  the  fact  is  of  any  importance,  he 
shows  a  watchful  attention  to  keep  the  read- 
er's memory  distinct  with  regard  to  chrono- 
logy, by  making  the  date  of  the  year  rhyme 
to  something  prominent  in  the  narration  of 
the  fact. 

Our  first  known  versifier  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  Robert,  commonly  called  De 
y^,irtMBtk  Brunne.  He  was  born  (according  to 
cntuiT.  jjig  editor  Heame)  bt  Malton,  in  York- 
shire ;  lived  for  some  time  in  the  house  of 
Six  hill,  a  Gilbertine  monastery  in  Yorkshire; 
and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Brunne, 
or  Browne,  a  priory  of  black  canons  in  the 
same  county.  His  real  surname  was  Man- 
nyng;  but  the  writers  of  history  in  those 
times  (as  Hearne  observes)  were  generally 
the  religious,  and  when  they  became  cele- 
brated, they  were  designated  by  the  names 
of  the  religious  houses  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Thus,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster,  and  John  of  Glaston- 
bury, received  these  appellations  from  their 
respective  monasteries.*  De  Brunne  was, 
as  far  as  we  know,  only  a  translator.  His 
principal  performance  is  a  Rhyming  Chron- 
icle of  the  History  of  England,  in  two  parts, 
compiled  from  the  works  of  Wace  and  Peter 
de  Langtoft.t  The  declared  object  of  his 
work  is  "  Not  for  the  lerid  (learned)  but  for 
the  lewed  (the  low). 

«  For  thoa  that  in  thif  land  vroanjb 
That  the  latyn  no  c  Tnakjsd  conn.^^ 

He  seems  to  reckon,  however,  if  not  on  the 
attention  of  the  **  lerid,''  ^t  least  on  that  of 
a  class  above  the  "  lewed/'  as  he  begins  his 
address  to  "  Lordynges  that  be  now  here." 
He  declares  also  that  his  verse  was  con- 
structed simply,  being  intended  neither  for 
seggers  (reciters),  nor  harpours  (harpers). 
Yet  it  is  clear  from  another  passage,  that  he 

*  Sir  F.  Madden  supposes,  and  on  rery  fair  grounds, 
that  Mannjug  was  bom  at  Brunne.  Bavdok,  p.  zIt. 
-C. 

t  Peter  de  Langtoft  was  an  Augustine  canon  of  Brid- 
lington, in  Torkibire,  of  Norman  origin,  but  bom  in 
Enicland.  He  wrote  an  entire  History  of  England  in 
French  rhymes,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.— Robert  de  Brunne,  in  his  Chronicle,  follows  Waoe  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  history,  but  translates  the  latter 
part  of  it  from  Langtoft. 

X  Virgil,  when  he  carries  us  back  to  Tery  ancient  man- 
ners,  in  the  picture  of  Dido*s  fea«t,  appropriately  makes 
astrouomy  the  first  nul^eot  with  which  the  bud  lopas 
entertains  his  audience. 


intended  his  Chronicle  to  be  sung,  at  least 
by  parts,  at  public  festivals.  In  the  present 
day  it  would  require  considerable  vocal 
powers  to  make  so  dry  a  recital  of  facts  as 
that  of  De  Brunne's  work  entertaining  to  an 
audience;  but  it  appears  that  he  could  offer 
one  of  the  most  ancient  apologies  of  authoi^ 
ship,  namely,  "the  request  of  friends"— 
for  he  says, 

**  Men  besoght  m«  many  a  time 
To  torn  it  hot  in  light  rhyme." 

His  Chronicle,  it  seems,  was  likely  to  be  an 

acceptable  work  to  social  parties,  assembled 

**For  to  haf  solace  and  gamen/ 
In  fellawship  when  they  sit  samenx" 

In  rude  states  of  society,  verse  is  attached 
to  many  subjects  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
divorced  by  the  progress  of  literature ;  and 
primitive  poetry  is  found  to  be  the  organ 
not  only  of  history,  but  of  science,!  theo- 
logy, and  of  law  itself.  The  ancient  laws 
of  the  Athenians  were  sung  at  their  public 
banquets.  Even  in  modern  times,  and  within 
the  last  century,  the  laws  of  Sweden  were 
published  in  verse. 

De  Brunne's  versification,  throughout  the 
body  of  the  work,  is  sometimes  the  entire 
Alexandrine,  rhyming  in  couplets ;  but  for 
the  most  part  it  is  only  the  half  Alexandrine, 
with  alternate  rhymes.  He  thus  affords  a 
ballad  metre,  which  seems  to  justify  the 
conjecture  of  Heame,  that  our  most  ancient 
ballads  were  only  fragments  of  metrical 
histories.J  By  this  time  (for  the  date  of  De 
Brunne's  Chronicle  brings  us  down  to  the 
year  1339 1|)  our  popular  ballads  must  have 
long  added  the  redoubted  names  of  Randal 
[Earl]  of  Chester,  and  Bobin  Hood,  to  their 
list  of  native  subjects.  Both  of  these  wor- 
thies had  died  before  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  hundred  years,  their  names  became 
so  popular  in  English  song,  that  Langlande, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  makes  it  part  of 

Githara  crinitus  lopas 
Personat  aurata,  docuitqusB  maximus  Atlas; 
Hio  canit  errantem  lunam,  soUsque  labores. 

jEneid  I. 
{  «The  conjectures  of  Heame,"  says  Warton,  (vol.  1. 
p.  91),  **  were  generally  wrong."    An  opinion  re-echoed 
In  part  by  Ellis,    ^mx.  toI.  i.  p.  117.— C. 

I  Robert  De  Bmnne^  it  appears,  ft«m  internal  eri- 
dence,  finished  his  Chronicle  in  May  of  that  year,— Rxv- 
son's  MnU.  XIL 

He  began  it  In  1903,  as  he  tells  us  himseli;  in  rery  or> 
dinary  Terse.^— O. 
«  Those.— b  Live.— c  Nor^-'  French.— «  Know. 
/  Oame.-^  Together. 
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the  confession  of  a  sluggard,  that  he  was 
unable  to  repeat  his  paternoster,  thoagh  he 
knew  plenty  of  rhymes  about  Randal  of 
Cheater  and  Robin  Hood.*  None  of  the 
extant  ballads  about  Robin  Hood  are,  how- 
CTer,  of  any  great  antiquity. 

The  style  of  Robert  de  Brunne  is  less 
marked  by  Saxonisms  than  that  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester;  and  though  he  can  scarcely 
he  said  to  come  nearer  the  character  of  a 
true  poet  than  his  predecessor,  he  is  cer^ 
tunly  a  smoother  versifier,  and  evinces  more 
&cility  in  rhyming.     It  is  amusing  to  find 
his  editor,  Heame,  so%nziou8  to  defend  the 
moral  memory  of  a  writer,  respecting  whom 
not  a  circumstance  is  known,  beyond  the 
date  of  his  works,  and  the  names  of  the 
monasteries  where  he  wore  his  cowl.   From 
Ids  willingness  to  favour  the  people  with 
historic  rhymes  for  their  **  feUawship  and 
gamen/'  Heame  infers  that  he  must  have 
been  of  a  jocular  temper.    It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  priory  of  Sizhill,  where  he 
fived  for  some  time,  was  a  house  which  con- 
risted  of  women  as  well  as  men,  a  discovery 
which  alarms  the  good  antiquary  for  the 
fiune  of  his  author's  personal  purity.   "  Can 
we  therefore    fliink,''    continues    Hearne, 
**  that  since  he  was  of  a  jocular  temper,  he 
could  be  wholly  free  from  vice,  or  that  he 
should  not  sometimes  express  himself  loosely 
to  the  sisters  of  that  place  ?    This  objection 
(he  gravely  continues)  would  have  had  some 
weight,  had  the  priory  of  Sixhill  been  any 
way   noted  for  luxury  or  lewdness;   but 
whereas  every  member  of  it,  both  men  and 
women,  were  very  chaste,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  suppose  that  Robert  of  Brunne 
behaved  himself  otherwise  than  became  a 
good   Christian,   during  his  whole    abode 
there."    This  conclusive  reasoning,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  entirely  set  at  rest  any  idle 
suspicions  that  may  have  crept  into  the 
reader's  mind  respecting  the  chastity  of  Ro- 
bert de  Brunne.    It  may  be  added,  that  his 
writings  betray  not  the  least  symptom  of 
his  having  been  either  an  Abelard  among 
priests,  or  an  Ovid  among  poets. 

Considerably  before  the  date  of  Robert  de 
Brunne's  Chronicle,  as  we  learn  from  De 
Brunne  himself,  the  English  minstrels,  or 
those  who  wrote  for  them,  had  imitated  from 

*  PSeree  Plowman's  Vifliona,  m  qtaoted  by  Warton,  (toI. 
L  p.  02.)    LftDgUiule  tells  It  qf  a  friar,  perhaps  with 


the  French  many  compositions  more  poetical 
than  those  historical  canticles,  namely,  gen- 
nnine  romances.    In  most  of  those  metrical 
stories,  irregular  and  shapeless  as  they  were, 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  epic  fable,  there  was  still  some 
portion  of  interest,  and  a  catastrophe  brought 
about,  afler  various  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties, by  an  agreeable  surprise.    The  nuiues 
of  the  writers  of  our  early  English  romances 
have  not,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
been  even  conjectured,  nor  have  tlie  dates 
of  the  majority  of  them  been  ascertained 
with  any  thing  like  precision.    But  in  a 
general  view,  the  era  of  English  metrical 
romance  may  be  sfdd  to  have  commenced  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Warton,  indeed,  would  place  the  commence- 
ment of  our  romance  poetry  considerably 
earlier;  but  Ritson  challenges  a  proof  of  any 
English  romance  being  known  or  mentioned 
before  the  close  of  Edward  the  First's  reign, 
about  which  time,  that  is,  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  conjectures  that  the 
romance  of  Hornchild  may  have  been  com- 
posed.    It  would  be  pleasing,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  extend  the  claims  of  English 
genius  in  this  department  to  any  considera- 
ble number  of  original  pieces.    But  English 
romance  poetry,  having  grown  out  of  that 
of  France,  seems  never  to  have  improved 
upon  its  original,  or,  rather,  it  may  bo  al- 
lowed to  have  fallen  beneath  it.    As  to  the 
originality  of  old  English  poems  of  this 
kind,  we  meet,  in  some  of  them,  with  heroes, 
whose  Saxon  names  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose them  indigenous  fictions,  which  had 
not  come  into  the  language  through  a  French 
medium.     Several  old  Saxon  ballads  are  al- 
luded to,  as  extant  long  after  the  Conquest, 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  historians,  who  drew 
from  them  many  facts  and  inferences ;  and 
there  is  no  saying  how  many  of  these  bal- 
lads might  be  recast  into  a  romantic  shape 
by  the  composers  for  the  native  minstrelsy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Normans 
appear  to  have  been  more  inquisitive  into 
Saxon  legends  than  the  Saxons  themselves ; 
and  their  Muse  was  by  no  means  so  illiberal 
as  to  object  to  a  hero,  because  he  was  not  of 
their  own  generation.    In   point  of  fact, 
whatever  may  be  alleged  about  the  min- 
strels of  the  North  Country,  it  is  difficult, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  find  an  English  romance 
which  contains  no  internal  allusion  to  a 
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French  prototype.  BitBon  yery  gradgingl j 
allows,  that  three  old  stories  may  he  called 
original  English  romances,  ontU  a  Norman 
original  shall  he  found  for  them;*  while 


•  TboM  an,  « The  Squire  of  Low  Tkgmb,"  "flir  Tkj^ 
•moar,"  and  **■  Sir  Bglemour."  Beepecting  two  of  those, 
Mr.  EUia  shows,  that  Bitson  might  have  spared  himself 
the  trouble  of  making  any  oonoessioB,  as  the  antiqnitj 
of  The  Sqoire  of  Low  Degree  [Bitson,  toL  UL  p.  146]  re- 
mains to  be  proved,  it  being  mentioned  by  no  writer  be* 
fore  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  being  known  to  be 
extant  in  any  andent  MS.  Sir  Sglanoor  contains  alln- 
■ions  to  its  Norman  pedigree. 

The  diiSenlty  of  finding  an  original  South  British  ro- 
mance of  this  period,  unborrowed  from  a  French  origina], 
sterns  to  remain  undisputed  :  but  Mr.  Walter  Soott,  in 
his  edition  of  « Sir  Tristrem,"  has  presented  the  paUie 
with  an  andent  Soottieh  romance,  whkh,  aeoonling  to 
Mr.  Scott's  theory,  would  demonstrate  the  English  lan- 
guage to  hare  been  eultlTated  earlier  in  Scotland  than 
In  England.*  In  a  dlflbrent  part  of  these  Selections 
(p.  17  X  I  hare  expressed  myself  in  terms  of  more  an- 
quallfled  assent  to  the  supposition  of  Thomas  of  Broel- 
doune  having  been  an  original  romancer,  than  I  should 
be  inclined  to  use  upon  mature  condderatjon.  Bobert 
De  Bmnne  certainly  alludes  to  Sir  Tristrem,  as  "the 
most  fiunons  of  all  gests"  in  his  time.*  He  mentians  £r- 
c^Idoune,  its  author,  and  another  poet  of  the  name  of 
Kendale.  Of  Kendale,  whether  he  was  Scotch  or  Bug* 
lish,  nothing  seems  to  be  known  with  certainty.  With 
respect  to  Thomas  of  EroeldoaDe,  at  Thomas  the  Bhymer, 
the  Auehinleok  MS.  published  by  iqy  illustrious  friend, 
professes  to  be  the  work  not  of  Brceldoune  himseli;  but 
of  some  ndnstrel  or  redter  who  had  heard  the  story 
from  Thomas.  Its  language  is  conftssed  to bethatof  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  MS.  Is  not  pretended  to  be 
less  than  eighty  years  older  than  the  supposed  date  of 
Thomas  of  Eroeldoune's  romance.  Accordingly,  what- 
ever Thomas  the  Bhymer's  production  might  b%  this 
Auchinleck  MS.  is  not  a  transcript  of  it,  but  the  trans- 
cript of  the  composition  of  some  one^  who  heard  the 
story  from  Thomas  of  Ereeldonne.  It  is  a  spedmen  of 
Scottish  poetry  not  in  the  thirteenth  but  the  fburteenth 
century.  How  much  of  the  matter  at  manner  of  Thomas 
the  Bhymer  was  retained  by  his  deputy  redter  of  the 
>to>7>  eighty  years  after  the  assumed  date  of  Thomai^s 
work,  is  a  sn^ect  of  mere  ooi\)ectur». 

Still,  however,  the  ftme  of  Sroeldoone  and  Tristrem 
remain  attested  \fy  Bobert  De  Brunne :  and  Mr.  Scott's 
doctrine  is,  that  Iliomas  the  Bhymer,  having  picked  up 
the  chief  nuiterials  of  his  romantio  history  at  Sir  Tris- 
trem fh>m  British  traditions  surriving  on  the  border, 
was  not  a  translator  from  the  French,  but  an  original 
authority  to  the  continental  romancers.  It  is  nererthe- 
less  acknowledged,  that  the  stoiy  of  Sir  Tristrem  had 
been  told  in  Frendi,  and  was  <V"»«"f*  to  the  romancers 
of  that  language,  long  befbre  Thomas  the  Bhymer  could 
have  set  about  picking  up  British  traditions  on  the  bor- 
der, and  in  all  probability  beft>re  he  was  bom.  The  pos- 
sibility, therefore,  of  his  haying  heard  the  story  In 
Norman  minstrelsy,  is  put  beyond  the  reach  of  denial.e 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Scott  argues,  thai  the  Scottish 
bard  must  have  been  an  authority  to  the  continental 
romancers,  fhMn  two  dronmstanoes.  In  the  first  place^ 
there  are  two  metrical  fragments  of  French  romance 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Douce,'  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Scott,  tell  the  story  of  Sir  Tristrem  in  a  manner 
corresponding  with  the  same  tale  as  it  is  told  by  Tliomas 
of  Eroeldonnev  and  in  which  a  refsrenoe  is  made  to  the 
authority  of  a  Thomag,    But  the  whole  force  of  this  ar- 


Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conceiTos,  that  we  hare  not 
one  English  romance  anterior  to  Chaucer, 
which  is  not  horrowed  from  a  French  one. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Adam  Davie, 

gument  evidently  depends  on  the  suppodtion  of  Mr. 
Donee's  fhigments  bdng  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 

•  **  The  strange  appropriation  of  the  Auchinleck  poem 
as  a  Scottish  production,  when  no  single  trace  of  the 
Scottish  dialect  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  ro- 
mance^ which  nay  not  with  eqnal  truth  be  daimed  as 
eorrent  In  the  north  of  Eogland,  while  every  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  former  is  entirely  wanting  can  hanUy 
require  serious  investigation.  From  this  opinion  the  in- 
genious editor  himself  most  long  ago  have  been  re- 
claimed. The  singular  doctrines  relative  to  the  rise  and 
progroas  of  the  English  language  in  North  and  Sooth 
Britain  may  also  be  dismissed,  as  not  immediately  rele- 
vant But  when  it  Is  seriously  aflnwd,  that  tlie  Eng- 
Uflh  language  was  once  Kpakm  with  greater  purity  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  than  in  this  country,  we '  Sothrons* 
recdve  the  communications  with  the  same  smile  of  in- 
credulity that  we  bestow  upon  the  poetic  dogma  of  the 


Bnwter,  bnat  en  green  tdes, 
Is  guth  Inglisdi  en  guth  Fries. 
Butter,  bread,  and  green  cheeM, 
Is  good  English  and  good  Fricse." 
— Puci,  mirtoi^fBUL  VOL  I.  p.  lOft.    Ed.  1824. 

<•  As  to  the  Essayist's  assertion  (Mr.  Price's)  that  tha 
language  of  Sir  Tristrem  has  in  it  nothing  distinctively 
<SbottMft— this  is  a  point  on  which  the  reader  will,  pex^ 
haps,  consider  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  sufil- 
dant  to  countervail  that  of  the  most  accomplished  Eng- 
lish antiquary."— LocKHABT,  Advt  to  air  Tristnm,  1833. 
No  one  has  yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  Ellsa- 
bethian-like  Inglis  of  Barbour  and  Blind  Harry,  or  the 
Saxon  Layamon-Uke  AtgUt  of  Gawain  Douglas.  Did 
Barbour,  who  wrote  In  1376,  write  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  Douglas,  who  began  and  ended  his  ''^neid"  in 
161S-14,  behind  his  age?  Or  did  eadi  repxvsent  tha 
spoken  language  of  the  times  they  wrote  in  f  For  philo- 
logical and  poetical  inquiry  this  is  matter  of  moment. 
But  is  there  suflkdent  material  fi>r  mon  than  felicitous 
coi^ecturo;  and  who  is  equal  to  the  task?  If  Barbour 
wrote  his  ^Bruoe**  as  wa  have  it,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
axtraordinary  poem  in  the  English  language.  For  the 
age  of  the  first  manuscript  known,  (1488),  supposing  it  to 
have  been  then  written,  it  is  still,  thou^  not  equally  so^ 
a  wonder. 

Scott's  view  of  the  priority  in  cultivation  of  Jb^glit  la 
Scotland  over  England  is  sanctioned  by  Ellis  in  the  In- 
trodoetlon  (p.  127X  to  his  Metriad  Som<mca.—C. 
*  Over  gestes  it  has  the  steesn 
Over  all  that  is  or  wai^ 
If  man  it  sayd  as  made  Tlioroas.    C. 
c  Sir  Tristrem,  like  almost  all  our  Bomances,  had  a 
ft)reign  origln-^ts  language  alone  is  ours.    Three  copies 
in  Frendi,  in  Anglo-Norman,  and  in  Oreek,  composed  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  edited  by  Fran- 
daque  Michel,  appeared  in  two  vols.  8vO)  at  London  in 
1886.    But  Scott  never  stood  out  for  Thomas's  invention. 
"The  tale,^  he  say^  "lays  olaim  to  a  mudi  higher  anti* 
qnity."    (P.  27.  Ed.  1838.)    To  a  British  antiquity,  how- 
over.    See  also  Scott's  Essay  on  Bomanoe^  in  Mite.  Pnm 
JI'Mtt,  (vol.  vL  p.  201,)  where  he  contends  that  it  was  de- 
rived firom  Welsh  traditioni^  though  told  by  a  Saxon 
poet— 0. 

'Now,  by  Bfr.  Doaoe*s  Will,  among  the  Bodleian 
books.-0. 
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'who  ^was  manihal  of  Stntford-le-Bow,  near 
Irfmdon,  wrote  "  YisioiiB"  in  Tene,  which 
acppear  to  be  original;  and  the  "Battle of 
Jemsalem,"  in  whieh  he  tomed  into  rhyme 
the  contents  of  a  French  proee  romance.* 
In  the  course  of  Adam  Davie's  account  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Pilate  challengee 
oar  Liord  to  single  combat.    From  the  spe- 
cimens afforded  bj  Warton,  no  Tery  high 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  genius  of  this 
poetical  marshal.    Warton  anticipates  the 
florprise  of  his  reader,  in  finding  the  Eng- 
lish language  improve  so  slowly,  when  we 
reach  the  verses  of  Davie.    The  historian 
of  our  poetry  had,  in  a  former  section, 
treated  of  Robert  de  Brunne  as  a  writer 
anterior  to  Davie ;  but  as  the  latter  part  of 
De  Bmnne's  Chronicle  was  not  finished  till 
1339,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  would 
be  surprising  indeed  if  the  language  should 
aeon  to  improve  when  we  go  back  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  ILf    Davie's  work  may  be 
placed  in  our  poetical  chronology,  posterior 
to  the  first  put  of  De  Bmnne's  Chronicle, 
but  anterior  to  the  latter. 

Richard  Rolle,  another  of  our  earliest 
versifiers,  died  in  1349.|    He  was  a  hermit, 

•atbor— whareM  they  are  not,  to  all  appearance,  bj  the 
nne  aaihor.  A  siDglo  penual  will  enable  ns  to  obeerve 
Iwv  remarkably  they  dUfcr  In  etyle.  They  have  no  vp' 
feiarancB  of  being  ptfts  of  the  eame  atory,  one  of  them 
placing  the  conrt  of  King  Mark  at  TIatagil,  the  other  aA 
London.  Only  one  of  the  ftagmenta  refen  to  the  an- 
fbocity  of  a  Tbomaflk  and  theetyle  of  that  one  beaisTezy 
■CroBg  mark*  <rf  being  Freneh  <rf  the  twelfth  eentory,  a 
date  whkb  would  place  it  beyond  the  poesibility  of  ita 
xvferring  to  Thomaa  of  Kreeldoane.*  The  second  of  Mr. 
Beotfe  ptoob  of  the  originality  of  the  Seottiih  Romance 
k^  that  Ootfried  von  Straaborg^  in  a  German  romancs^ 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  eentory,  refris 
to  Thomas  of  Britania  as  his  original.  Thomas  of  Bri- 
toaia  is,  bowvrer,  a  vagae  word;  and  among  the  Anglo* 
Konsan  poets  there  might  be  one  named  Thomas^  who 
might  hare  told  a  story  which  was  oonlbssedly  told  in 
many  shapes  In  the  French  language^  and  which  was 
known  in  France  belbre  the  Rhymer  could  have  flour* 
Uwd ;  and  to  this  Anglo-Norman  Thomas^  Ootfried  might 
refer.  £lebam,  the  German  editor,  s^^  that  GotfHed 
tranidaied  his  romance  from  the  Norman  Frendi.  Mr. 
Beott,  in  his  edition  of  BIr  Tristrem,  after  coqjeetnttaig 
one  date  Hat  the  birth  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  avowedly 
■Iters  it  An  the  aake  of  IdentUying  the  Rhymer  with 
Oot&ied*s  Thomas  of  Britania,  and  places  his  Urth  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thls^  ho  allowi^  would 
oztend  the  Rhymer^  Ilfr  to  upwards  of  ninety  yeon^  a 
pretty  lUri«e  for  the  Scottish  Tireslas;  but  if  he  sux^ 
ilTEd  13M,  as  Harry  the  Minstrel  inlbrms  ui^  he  must 
hafo  Bved  to  beyond  an  hundred.^ 

o  His  other  works  were,  the  Legend  of  Bt  Alexlui^ 
from  the  LatJa;  ftatpture  Hislories;  and  Fifteen  Tokens 
before  the  Bay  of  Judgment  The  last  two  were  para- 
jhiama  of  Berlptere.  Mr.  lUls  ultlmaMly  retracted  his 
opittkm,  adopted  from  Warton,  that  be  was  the  author  of 
»*<Ufo of  Alexander.**   Pxlntodln 


and  led  a  secluded  life,  near  the  nunnery  of 
Hampole,  in  Yorkshire.  Seventeen  of  his 
devotional  pieces  are  enumerated  in  Ritson's 
"  Bibliographia  Poetica."  The  penitential 
psalms  and  theological  tracts  of  a  hermit 
were  not  likely  to  enrich  or  improve  the 
style  of  our  poetry;  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly confessed,  by  those  who  have  read 
them,  to  be  very  dull.  His  name  challenges 
notice,  only  firtmi  the  paucity  of  contempo- 
rary writers. 

Laurence  Minot,  although  he  is  oonjeo- 
tured  to  have  been  a  monk,  had  a  Muse  of 
a  livelier  temper;  and,  for  want  of  a  bettor 
poet,  he  may,  by  courtesy,  be  called  the  Tyi^ 
tiBus  of  his  age.  His  few  poems  which  have 
reached  us  are,  in  fact,  short  narrative  bal- 
lads on  the  victories  obtained  in  the  reign 
of  Bdward  HI.,  beginning  with  that  of  Hal- 
lidown  Hill,  and  ending  with  the  siege  of 
Guisnes  Castle.  As  lus  poem  on  the  last 
of  these  evente  was  evidently  vrritten  re- 
cently after  the  exploit,  the  era  of  his  poet- 
ical career  may  be  laid  between  the  years 
1332  and  1352.  Minof  s  works  lay  in  ab- 
solute oblivion  till  late  in  the  last  century, 
in  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  Collection,  which  was 

Weber*s  Collection.— See  Sun's  MeL  Bam,  toL  L  p.  ISO. 
— C. 

t  In  tUs  the  usual  aoBoraey  and  eandour  of  Mr. 
Oampbell  ^pear  to  hare  forsaken  him,  Warton's  obeer* 
▼ation  is  fiir  from  being  a  general  one,  and  might  haTe 
been  interpreted  to  the  exeludon  of  De  Brunne.  That 
such  was  Warton's  intention  is  obTloo%  At/— Puo^ 
WarUm,  toI.  IL  p.  62.-0, 

t  Sllifl^  Tol.  L  p.  14S.  Warton  (TOLU.  p.  90)  calls  him 
Bichard  Hampole.— 0. 

•  This  passafe  is  quoted  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Price 
in  his  Note  to  Sir  Tristram,  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Warton's  History.  **  In  addiUon,"  says  Prioek  « it  may  be 
obeerred  that  the  language  of  this  firagmenti  so  fbr  trom 
Testing  Thomaa  with  the  charaotor  of  an  original  writer, 
alBrms  direetly  the  reverse.  It  is  dear  that  in  the  wri- 
ter's opinion  the  earliest  and  most  anthentlo  narraUve 
of  Tristram's  story  was  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  BrerL 
from  his  relation  later  minstrels  had  ohoeen  to  doTlato ; 
but  Thoma%  who  had  alsooomposed  a  romance  upon  the 
sul^eot,  not  only  accorded  with  Breri  In  the  order  of  his 
events,  but  entered  into  a  JustMeation  of  himself  and 
his  predeeessor,  by  proving  the  Inoonslateney  and  ab«ar- 
dity  of  theee  new-ltogled  variations.  If;  therefore,  the 
romance  of  Thomas  be  In  existence,  it  must  contain  this 
vindication;  the  poem  In  the  Auehinleek  MB.  is  entirely 
sOont  on  the  snijeet.''— a 

i  There  is  now  but  one  c^nion  of  Scott's  Sir  Triiitrvm 
—that  it  is  not,  as  he  would  have  it,  the  worlc  of  Thomas 
of  Broeldouna,  but  the  work  of  some  alter  bard,  that  had 
heard  Thomas  toll  the  story— In  other  wordi^  an  imp«r> 
foot  transerlpl  of  the  Xreeldonne  vopj,  Thomas's  own 
tale  is  somothing  we  may  wiah  for,  bnt  we  may  despair 
of  finding.  That  Kendale  wrote  Soott's  Sir  Tristrem  If 
thoMr  enooghnppodltonof  Mr.  David  Lalng^Amter, 
voLLp^  88^—0. 
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supposed  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  works  of 
Chaucer.  The  name  of  Richard  Chawfir 
having  been  accidentally  scrawled  on  a  spare 
leaf  of  the  MS.  (probably  the  name  of  its 
ancient  possessor),  the  framer  of  the  Cotton 
catalogue,  very  good-naturedly  converted  it 
into  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  By  this  circum- 
stance Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  when  seeking  materials 
for  his  edition  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales/' 
accidentally  discovered  an  English  versifier 
older  than  Chaucer  himself.  The  style  of 
Minot's  ten  military  ballads  is  frequently 
alliterative,  and  has  much  of  the  northern 
dialect.  He  is  an  easy  and  lively  versifier, 
though  not,  as  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  denominates 
him,  either  elegant  or  energetic* 

In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
our  language  seems  to  have  been  inundated 
with  metrical  romances,  until  the  public 
taste  had  been  palled  by  the  mediocrity  and 
monotony  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  At 
least,  if  Chaucer's  host  in  the  ''  Canterbury 
Tales"  be  a  fair  representation  of  contem- 
porary opinion,  they  were  held  in  no  great 
reverence,  to  judge  by  the  comparison  which 
the  vintner  applies  to  the  "drafty  rhymings" 
of  Sir  Topaz.f  The  practice  of  translating 
French  metrical  romances  into  English  did 
not,  however,  terminate  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Nor  must  we  form  an  indiscrimi- 
nate estimate  of  the  ancient  metrical  ro- 
mances, either  from  Chaucer's  implied  con- 
tempt for  them,  nor  from  mine  host  of  the 
Tabard's  ungainly  comparison  with  respect 
to  one  of  them.  The  ridiculous  style  of  Sir 
Topaz  is  not  an  image  of  them  all.  Some 
of  them,  far  from  being  chargeable  with  im- 
pertinent and  prolix  description,  are  concise 
in  narration,  and  paint,  with  rapid  but  dis- 
tinct sketches,  the  battles,  the  banquets,  and 
the  rites  of  worship  of  chivalrous  life. 
Classical  poetry  has  scarcely  ever  conveyed 
in  shorter  boundaries  so  many  interesting 
and  complicated  events,  as  may  be  found  in 
the  good  old  romance  of  Le  Bone  Florence.| 
Chaucer  himself,  when  he  strikes  into  the 
new  or  allegorical  school  of  romance,  has 
many  passages  more  tedious  and  less  affect- 
ing than  the  better  parts  of  those  simple 
old  fablers.  For  in  spite  of  their  puerility 
in  the  excessive  use  of  the  marvellous,  their 

•  An  editfon  of  Mlnot's  poems  wm  oiia  of  Bit8on*8 
many  contributions  to  tho  eladdaiian  of  wAj  EagUah 
language  and  literature.— <!. 

t  The  Sime  ofSKrJkipaM,  which  Ghauoer  Jntrodooesas 
a  parody,  undoubtedly,  of  the  rhythmical  romanoea  of 


simplicity  is  often  touching,  and  they  have 
many  scenes  that  would  form  adequate  sub- 
jects for  the  best  historical  pencils. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  illustrious 
not  for  military  achievements  alone ;  it  was 
a  period  when  the  English  character  dis- 
played its  first  inteUectual  boldness.  It  is 
true  that  the  history  of  the  times  presents 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  light  of  in- 
telligence which  began  to  open  on  men's 
minds,  and  the  frightful  evils  which  were 
still  permitted  to  darken  the  face  of  society. 
In  the  scandalous  avarice  of  the  church,  in 
the  corruptions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  in  the  licentiousness  of  a  nobility  who 
countenanced  disorders  and  robbery,  we 
trace  the  unbanished  remains  of  barbarism; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  refer  to  this 
period  for  the  genuine  commencement  of  our 
literature,  for  the  earliest  diffusion  of  free 
inquiry,  and  for  the  first  great  movement  of 
the  national  mind  towards  emancipation 
from  spiritual  tyranny.  The  abuses  of  reli- 
gion were,  from  their  nature,  the  most 
powerfully  calculated  to  arrest  the  public 
attention;  and  poetry  was  not  deficient  in 
contributing  its  influence  to  expose  those 
abuses,  both  as  subjects  of  ridicule  and  of 
serious  indignation.  Two  poets  of  this  pe- 
riod, with  very  different  powers  of  genius, 
and  probably  addressing  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  made  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  clergy  the  objects  of  their  satire 
— ^taking  satire  not  in  its  mean  and  personal 
acceptation,  but  understanding  it  as  the 
moral  warfare  of  indignation  and  ridicule 
against  turpitude  and  absurdity.  Those 
writers  were  Langland^  and  Chaucer,  both 
of  whom  have  been  claimed  as  primitive  re- 
formers by  some  of  the  zealous  historians 
of  the  Reformation.  At  the  idea  of  a  full 
separation  from  the  Catholic  church,  both 
Langlande  and  Chaucer  would  possibly  have 
been  struck  with  horror.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination,  which  was  a  leading  tenet 
of  the  first  Protestants ;  is  not,  I  believe, 
avowed  in  any  of  Chaucer's  writings,  and 
it  is  expressly  reprobated  by  Langlande.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  very  likely  that  their  works 
contributed  to  promote  the  Reformation. 
Langlande,  especially,  who  was  an  earlier 


the  age^  is  interrupted  by  mine  host  Harry  Bailly  with 
the  strongest  and  raostenergetie  expressions  of  total  and 
absolute  contempt— Ob  Wauxb  8oor,  Jffac  Jtvm 
Workt,  Tol.  t1.  p.  209^^3.  ^ 

X  Given  in  Utson's  Old  Metrical  Bomanoee. 
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satirist  and  painter  of  manners  than  Chau- 
cer, is  undaunted  in  reprobating  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  papal  goyermnent.  He  prays 
to  Ucaven  to  amend  the  Pope,  whom  he 
charges  with  pillaging  the  Church,  interfer- 
ing unjustly  with  the  king,  and  causing  the 
blood  of  Christians  to  be  wantonly  shed; 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  he  pre- 
dicts the  existence  of  a  king,  who,  in  his 
vengeance,  would  destroy  the  monasteries. 

The  work  entitled  "  Visions  of  William 
concerning  Piers  Plowman,"*  and  concern- 
ing the  origin,  progress,  and  perfection  of 
the  Christian  life,  which  is  the  earliest 
known  original  poem,  of  any  extent,  in  the 
English  language,  is  ascribed  to  Robert 
Langlande  [or  Longlande],  a  secular  priest, 
bom  at  Mortimer's  Cleobury,  in  Shropshire, 
and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  That 
it  was  written  by  Langlande,  I  believe,  can 
be  traced  to  no  higher  authority  than  that 
of  Bale,  or  of  the  printer  Crowley;  but  his 
name  may  stand  for  that  of  its  author,  until 
a  better  claimant  shall  be  found. 

Those  Visions,  from  their  allusions  to 
events  evidently  recent,  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  finished  later  than  the 
year  1362,  almost  thirty  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Canterbury  Tales.f 

It  is  not  easy,  even  after  Dr.  Whitaker's 
laborious  analysis  of  this  work,  to  give  any 
concise  account  of  its  contents.  The  gene- 
ral object  is  to  expose,  in  allegory,  the  ex- 
isting abuses  of  society,  and  to  inculcate  the 
public  and  private  duties  both  of  the  laity 
and  clergy.  An  imaginary  seer,  afterwards 
described  by  the  name  of  William,  wander- 
ing among  the  bushes  of  the  Malvern  hills, 
is  overtaken  by  sleep,  and  dreams  that  he 
beholds  a  magnificent  tower,  which  turns 
out  to  be  the  tower  or  fortress  of  Truth,  and 
a  dungeon,  which,  we  soon  after  learn,  is 
the  abode  of  Wrong.  In  a  spacious  plain  in 
front  of  it,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  are 
employed  in  their  respective  pursuits;  such 
as  husbandmen,  merchants,  minstrels  with 
their  audiences,  begging  friars,  and  itinerant 
venders  of  pardons,  leading  a  dissolute  life 
under  the  cloak  of  religicm.    The  last  of 

•  Th»  work  is  oomiiMmly  entitled  the  «  Y Mom  of  Plen 
IknPBMUi,''  bat  Ineonwtly,  for  Pien  ia  not  the  dreamer 
vfao  sees  the  TisionB,  but  one  of  the  chancteri  who  ii 
beheld,  and  who  repraeenti  the  Ghrlitian  life. 

t  See  Hr.  Price's  Note  in  Warton,  toL  U.  |».  101,  and 
ApjiwidfT  to  the  mom  Tolome.— ^ 


these  are  severely  satirized.  A  transition  is 
then  made  to  the  civil  grievances  of  society ; 
and  the  policy,  not  the  duty,  of  submitting 
to  bad  princes,  is  illustrated  by  the  parable 
of  the  Rats  and  Cats.  In  the  second  canto. 
True  Reli^on  descends,  and  demonstrates, 
with  many  precepts,  how  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  general  management  of 
society,  may  be  amended.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  canto,  Mede  or  Bribery  is  exhibited, 
seeking  a  marriage  with  Falsehood,  and  at- 
tempting to  make  her  way  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  where  it  appears  that  she  has  many 
friends,  both  among  the  civil  judges  and 
ecclesiastics.  The  poem,  after  this,  becomes 
more  and  more  desultory.  The  author 
awakens  more  than  once;  but,  forgetting 
that  he  has  told  us  so,  continues  to  converse 
as  freely  as  ever  with  the  moral  phantasma- 
goria of  his  dream.  A  long  train  of  allego- 
rical personages,  whom  it  would  not  be  very 
amusing  to  enumerate,  succeeds.  In  fact, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Whitaker's  discovery 
of  a  plan  and  unity  in  this  work,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  with  Warton,  that  it  possesses 
neither;  at  least,  if  it  has  any  design,  it  is 
the  most  vague  and  ill-constructed  that  ever 
entered  into  the  brain  of  a  waking  dreamer. 
The  appearance  of  the  visionary  personages 
is  often  sufficiently  whimsical.  The  power 
of  Grace,  for  instance,  confers  upon  Piers 
Plowman,  or  "  Christian  Life,"  four  stout 
oxen,  to  cultivate  the  field  of  Truth;  these 
are,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the 
last  of  whom  is  described  as  the  gentlest  of 
the  team.  She  afterwards  assigns  him  the 
like  number  of  stots  or  bullocks,  to  harrow 
what  the  evangelists  had  ploughed ;  and  this 
new  homed  team  consists  of  saint  or  stot 
Ambrose,  stot  Austin,  stot  Gregory,  and 
stot  Jerome,  t 

The  verse  of  Langlande  is  alliterative, 
without  rhyme,  and  of  triple  time.  In  mo- 
dem pronunciation  it  divides  the  ear  be- 
tween an  anapsBStio  and  dactylic  cadence; 
though  some  of  the  verses  are  reducible  to 
no  perceptible  metre.  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his 
**  Harmony  of  Languages,"  thinks  that  the 
more  we  accommodate  the  reading  of  it  to 

X  It  some  of  the  eritldsmB  in  this  genial  Bssaj'  prore 
rather  startling  to  tho  leaJons  admirer  of  onr  early  Ut»> 
ratnre,  he  will  attribute  them  to  the  same  cause  which, 
daring  an  age  of  romaatio  poetry,  makes  the  effoslons  of 
Mr.  Oampbell's  Mnse  ^pear  an  echo  of  the  chaste  sin* 
plidtj  and  measnred  energy  of  Attic  song.— -Puai^  Wkr- 
fON,voLLp.l07.^-a 
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ancient  pronnnoifttion,  the  more  generally 
we  shall  find  it  run  in  an  anapffistic  mea- 
Bure.  Hie  style,  even  making  allowance  for 
its  antiquity,  has  a  vulgar  air,  and  seems  to 
indicate  a  mind  that  would  have  been  coarse, 
though  strong,  in  any  state  of  society.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  work,  with  all  its 
tiresome  homilies,  iUnstrations  from  school 
divinity,  and  uncouth  phraseology,  has  some 
interesting  features  of  originali^.  He  em- 
ploys no  borrowed  materials;  he  is  the  ear- 
liest of  our  writers  in  whom  there  is  a  tone 
of  moral  reflection;  and  his  sentiments  are 
those  of  bold  and  solid  integrity.  The  zeal 
of  truth  was  in  him;  and  his  vehement  man- 
ner sometimes  rises  to  eloquence,  when  he 
denounces  hypocrisy  and  imposture.  The 
mind  is  struck  with  his  rude  voice,  proclaim- 
ing independent  and  popular  sentiments, 
^m  an  age  of  slavery  and  superstition, 
and  thundering  a  prediction  in  the  ear  of 
papacy,  which  vras  doomed  to  be  literally 
fulfilled  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  His  allusions  to  contemporary 
life  afford  some  amusing  glimpses  of  its 
manners.  There  is  room  to  suspect  that 
Spenser  was  acquainted  with  his  works ;  and 
Milton,  either  from  accident  or  design,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  had  one  of  Lang- 
lande's  passages  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote 
the  sublime  description  of  the  lazar-honse, 
in  "Paradise  Lost."* 

Chaucer  was  probably  known  and  distin- 
guished as  a  poet  anterior  to  the  appearance 
of  Langlande's  Visions.  Indeed,  ^  he  had 
produced  nothing  else  than  his  youthful 
poem,  "  The  Court  of  Love,"  it  vras  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  one  destined  to  harmonize 
and  refine  the  national  strains.  But  it  is 
likely,  that  before  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
about  which  time  Langlande's  Visions  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  finished,  Chaucer 
had  given  several  compositions  to  the  public. 

The  simple  old  narrative  romance  had  be- 
come too  familiar  in  Chaucer's  time  to  invite 
him  to  its  beaten  track.  The  poverty  of  his 
native  tongue  obliged  him  to  look  round  for 
subsidiary  materials  to  his  fancy,  both  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  in  some  modem 
foreign  source  that  should  not  appear  to  be 
trite  and  exhausted.  His  age  was,  unfortu- 
nately, little  conversant  with  the  beet  Latin 

•  B.  zL  1. 4!H,  Ao.  Thifl  oofnoldBnoe  It  ivmarkvd  by 
Mn.  Oooptr,  In  Iwr  JAnet'  XArory.— XUfl,  toL  L  p.  1S7. 

t  The  OonaoUtion  of  Boethtu  vtt  tittdctad  lij  Al. 


classics.  Ovid,  Clandian«  and  Statiua,  were 
the  chief  favourites  in  poetry,  and  Boethios 
in  proscf  The  allegorical  style  of  the  last 
of  those  authors  seems  to  have  given  an 
early  biaa  to  the  taste  of  Chaucer.  In  mo- 
dem poetry,  his  first  and  long  continued 
predilection  was  attracted  by  the  new  and 
allegorical  style  of  romance  which  had 
sprung  up  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, under  William  de  Lorris.  We  find 
him,  accordingly,  during  a  great  part  of  hia 
poetical  career,  engaged  among  the  dreama, 
emblems,  flower-worshippings,  and  amatory 
parliaments  of  that  visionary  school.  Thia, 
we  may  say,  was  a  gymnasium  of  rather  too 
light  and  playful  exercise  for  so  strong  a 
genius;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  alle- 
gorical poetry  is  often  puerile  and  prolix. 
Yet,  even  in  this  vralk  of  fiction,  we  never 
entirely  lose  sight  of  that  peculiar  grace  and 
gayety  which  distinguish  the  muse  of  Chau- 
cer ;  and  no  one  who  remembers  his  produc- 
tions of  the  *' House  of  Fame,"  and  "The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  vriU  regret  that  he 
sported  for  a  season  in  the  field  of  allegory. 
Even  his  pieces  of  this  deecription,  the  most 
fantastic  in  design  and  tedious  in  execution, 
are  generally  interspersed  with  fresh  and 
joyous  descriptions  of  external  nature. 

In  this  new  species  of  romance,  we  per- 
ceive the  youthful  muse  of  the  language  in 
love  with  mystical  meanings  and  forms  of 
fancy,  more  remote,  if  possible,  from  reality 
than  those  of  the  chivahxnis  fiible  itself;  and 
we  could  sometimes  irish  her  back  from  her 
emblematic  castles  to  the  more  solid  ones  of 
the  elder  &ble;  but  still  she  moves  in  pur- 
suit of  those  shadows  vrith  an  impulse  of 
novelty,  and  an  exuberance  of  spirit,  that 
is  not  wholly  without  its  attraction  and  de- 
list. 

Chaucer  was  afterwards  happily  dravm  to 
the  more  natural  style  of  Boccaccio,  and 
from  him  he  derived  the  hint  of  a  subject, t 
in  which,  besides  his  own  original  portraits 
of  contemporary  life,  he  could  introduce 
stories  of  every  description,  from  the  most 
heroic  to  the  most  familiar. 

Gower,  though  he  had  been  earlier  distin- 
guished in  French  poetry,  began  later  than 
Chaucer  to  cultivate  his  native  tongue.  His  , 
"  Confeaaio  Amantis"  the  only  work  by 

ftwl  the  Grwt  and  Iqr  Queen  BHsabath.  Noanfidrproof 
Of  Its  eztMordlDux  po|nila>lty  may  bederlTed  ftom  Tbe 
Qnair  of  King  Jemee  I.  It  eeeme  to  b»Te  been  •  trnly 
legal  boolL-€.  X  II^  Oanterlmiy  Tales^-€L 
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which  he  is  knownr  as  an  English  poet,  did 
not  appear  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard 
II.  He  must  have  heen  a  highly  accom- 
plished man  for  his  time,  and  imbued  with 
a  studious  and  mild  spirit  of  reflection.  His 
French  sonnets  are  marked  by  elegance  and 
senjtibiiity,  and  his  English  poetry  contains 
a  digest  of  all  that  constituted  the  know- 
ledge of  his  age.  His  contemporaries  greatly 
esteemed  him;  and  the  Scottish,  as  well  as 
English  writers  of  the  subsequent  period, 
speak  of  him  with  unqualified  admiration. 
But  though  the  placid  and  moral  Gower 
might  be  a  ciyilizing  spirit  among  his  con- 
temporaries, his  character  has  none  of  the 
bold  originality  which  stamps  an  influence 
on  the  literature  of  a  country.  He  was  not, 
like  Chaucer,  a  patriarch  in  the  family  of 
genius,  the  scattered  traits  of  whose  resem- 
blance may  be  seen  in  such  descendants  as 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser.*  The  design  of 
his  **  Ccnfissio  Amaniis"  is  peculiarly  ill- 
ootntrived.  A  lover,  whose  case  has  not  a 
particle  of  interest,  applies,  according  to  the 
Catholic  ritual,  to  a  confessor,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  whimsically  enough,  bears  the 
additional  character  of  a  pagan  priest  of 
Yenufl.  The  holy  father,  it  is  true,  speaks 
like  a  good  Christian,  and  communicates 
more  scandal  about  the  intrigues  of  Venus 


than  pagan  author  ever  told.  A  pretext  is 
afforded  by  the  ceremony  of  confesRion,  for 
the  priest  not  only  to  initiate  his  pupil  in 
the  duties  of  a  lover,  but  in  a  wide  range 
of  ethical  and  physical  knowledge ;  and  at 
the  mention  of  every  virtue  and  vice,  a  tale 
is  introduced  by  way  of  illustration.  Does 
the  confessor  wish  to  warn  the  lover  against 
impertinent  curiosity  ?  he  introduces,  apropos 
to  that  foiling,  the  history  of  Actacon,  of 
peeping  memory.  The  confessor  inquires  if 
he  is  addicted  to  a  vain-glorious  disposition ; 
because  if  he  is,  he  can  tell  him  a  story 
about  Nebuchadnezzar.  Does  he  wish  to 
hear  of  the  virtue  of  conjugal  patience?  it  is 
aptly  inculcated  by  the  anecdote  respecting 
Socrates,  who,  when  he  received  the  con- 
tents of  Xantippe's  pail  upon  his  head,  re- 
plied to  the  provocation  with  only  a  witti- 
cism. Thus,  with  shrieving,  narrations,  and 
didactic  speeches,  the  work  is  extended  to 
thirty  thousand  lines,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  virtues  and  vices  are  all  regularly  alle- 
gorized. But  in  allegory  Gower  is  cold  and 
uninventive,  and  enumerates  qualities  when 
he  should  conjure  up  visible  objects.  On 
the  whole,  though  copiously  stored  with 
facts  and  fables,  he  is  unable  either  to  make 
truth  appear  poetical,  or  to  render  fiction 
the  graceful  vehicle  of  truth. 


PART  IL 


Waktov,  with  great  beauty  and  justice, 
compares  the  appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our 
TWiiitti  language  to  a  premature  day  in  an 
•■•^-  English  spring ;  after  which  the  gloom 
of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blos- 
soms, which  have  been  called  for  by  a  tran- 
sient sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts,  and 
scattered  by  storms.  The  causes  of  the  re- 
lapse of  our  poetry,  after  Chaucer,  seem  but 
too  apparent  in  the  annals  of  English  his- 
tory, which  during  five  reigns  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  continue  to  display  but  a 
tissue  of  conspiracies,  proscriptions,  and 
bloodshed.  Inferior  even  to  France  in  lite- 
nrj  progress,  England  displays  in  the  fif- 


*  lUUon  WM  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and  Mr. 
Walter  of  Fairfax.    Bpenaer  moro  than  onoe  Insinuates 
that  the  aool  of  Cbaucer  was  transfased  into  his  body, 
•8 


teenth  century  a  still  more  mortifying  con- 
trast with  Italy.  Italy  too  had  her  religious 
schisms  and  public  distractions;  but  her 
arts  and  literature  had  always  a  sheltering 
place.  They  were  even  cherished  by  the 
rivalship  of  independent  communities,  and 
received  encouragement  from  the  opposite 
sources  of  commercial  and  ecclesiastical 
wealth.  But  toe  had  no  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
nor  house  of  Medicis.  In  England,  the  evils 
of  civil  war  agitated  society  as  one  mass. 
There  was  no  refuge  from  them — ^no  enclos- 
ure to  fence  in  the  field  of  improvement — 
no  mound  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public 
troubles.    Before  the  death  of  Henry  VI., 

and  that  he  was  begotten  bj  him  two  hundred  years  af- 
ter his  decease^— Dbtsik.    JliilofM^  ToL  ir.  p.  60a^-G. 
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it  is  said  that  one-hidf  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  kingdom  had  perished  in  the 
field,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Whilst  in  England 
the  public  spirit  was  thus  brutalized,  whilst 
the  value  and  security  of  life  were  abridged, 
whilst  the  wealth  of  the  rich  was  employed 
only  in  war,  and  the  chance  of  patronage 
taken  from  the  scholar;  in  Italy,  princes 
and  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  call- 
ing men  of  genius  around  them,  as  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  their  states  and 
courts.  The  art  of  printing  came  to  Italy 
to  record  the  treasures  of  its  literary  attain- 
ments ;  but  when  it  came  to  England,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  it  could  not  be  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  native  literature, 
to  be  a  necessary  art.  A  circumstance,  ad- 
ditionally hostile  to  the  national  genius,  may 
certainly  be  traced  in  the  executions  for  re- 
ligion, which  sprung  up  as  a  horrible  novelty 
in  our  country  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
clergy  were  determined  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  exposures  which  they  had  met 
with  in  the  preceding  age,  and  the  unhal- 
lowed compromise  which  Henry  lY.  made 
with  them,  in  return  for  supporting  his  ac- 
cession, armed  them,  in  an  evil  hour,  with 
the  torch  of  persecution.  In  one  point  of 
improvement,  namely,  in  the  boldness  of  re- 
ligions inquiry,  the  North  of  Europe  might 
already  boast  of  being  superior  to  the  South, 
with  all  its  learning,  wealth,  and  elegant 
acquirements.  The  Scriptures  had  been 
opened  by  Wickliff,  but  they  were  again  to 
become  "a  fountain  sealed,  and  a  spring 
shut  up."  Amidst  the  progress  of  letters  in 
Italy,  the  fine  arts  threw  enchantment 
around  superstition;  and  the  warm  imagi- 
rnation  of  the  South  was  congenial  with  the 
nature  of  Catholic  institutions.  But  the 
English  mind  had  already  shown,  even 
amidst  its  comparative  barbarism,  a  stern 
independent  spirit  of  religion;  and  from  this 
single  proud  and  elevated  point  of  its  cha- 
racter, it  was  now  to  be  crushed  and  beaten 
down.  Sometimes  a  baffled  struggle  against 
oppression  is  more  depressing  to  the  human 
faculties  than  continued  submission. 

Our  natural  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  we 
may  safely  add,  the  general  test  of  history 
and  experience,  would  dispose  us  to  believe 
religious  persec^ution  to  be  necessarily  and 
essentially  baneful  to  the  elegant  arts,  no 
less  than  to  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  man- 
kind.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  when  pun- 


ishments are  let  loose  upon  men's  opinions, 
they  will  spread  a  contagious  alarm  from 
the  understanding  to  the  imagination.  They 
will  make  the  heart  grow  close  and  insensi- 
ble to  generous  feelings,  where  it  is  unac- 
customed to  express  them  freely;  and  the 
graces  and  gayety  of  fancy  will  be  dejected 
and  appalled.  In  an  age  of  persecution, 
even  the  living  study  of  his  own  species 
must  be  comparatively  darkened  to  the  poet. 
He  looks  round  on  the  characters  and  coun- 
tenances of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  instead 
of  the  naturally  cheerful  and  eccentric  va- 
riety of  their  humours,  he  reads  only  a  sul- 
len and  oppressed  uniformity.  To  the  spirit 
of  poetry  we  should  conceive  such  a  period 
to  be  an  impassable  Avernus,  where  she 
would  drop  her  wings  and  expire.  Un- 
doubtedly this  inference  will  be  found  war- 
ranted by  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
Genius.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  impossible 
to  deny,  that  wit  and  poetry  have  in  some 
instances  flourished  coeval  with  ferocious 
bigotry,  on  the  same  spot,  and  under  the 
same  government.  The  literary  glory  of 
Spain  was  posterior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  fancy  of  Cervantes 
sported  in  its  neighbourhood,  tliough  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  have  made  his  writings 
still  more  entertaining,  if  he  had  not  dreaded 
the  Holy  Office.  But  the  growth  of  Spanish 
genius,  in  spite  of  the  co-existence  of  reli- 
gious tyranny,  was  fostered  by  uncommon 
and  gloHous  advantages  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.  Spain  (for  we  are 
comparing  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  with  Eng- 
land in  the  fifteenth  century)  was,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  great  and  proud  in  an  em- 
pire, on  which  it  was  boasted  that  the  sun 
never  set.  Her  language  was  widely  dif- 
fused. The  wealth  of  America  for  a  while 
animated  all  her  arts.  Robertson  says,  that 
the  Spaniards  discovered  at  that  time  an  ex- 
tent of  political  knowledge,  which  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  did  not  attain  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards.  Religious  persecu- 
tions began  in  England,  at  a  time  when  she 
was  comparatively  poor  and  barbarous ;  yet 
aft«r  she  had  been  awakened  to  so  much  in- 
telligence on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  to 
make  one-half  of  the  people  indignantly  im- 
patient of  priestly  tyranny.  If  we  add  to 
the  political  troubles  of  the  age,  the  circum- 
stance of  religious  opinions  being  silenced 
and  stifled  by  penal  horrors,  it  will  seem 
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more  wonderfal  that  the  spark  of  literature 
was  kept  aliye,  than  that  it  did  not  spread 
more  widely.  Yet  the  fifteenth  century  had 
its  redeeming  traits  of  refinement,  the  more 
wonderful  for  appearing  in  the  midst  of  such 
unfavourable  circumstances.  It  had  a  For- 
tescue,  although  he  wandered  in  exile,  un- 
protected by  the  constitution  which  he  ex- 
plained and  extolled  in  his  writings.  It  had 
a  noble  patron  and  lover  of  letters  in  Tip- 
toft,*  although  he  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  It  witnessed  the  founding  of 
many  colleges,  in  both  of  the  universities, 
although  they  were  still  the  haunts  of  scho- 
lastic quibbling;  and  it  produced,  in  the 
Tenerable  Pecock,  one  conscientious  digni- 
tary of  the  church,  who  wished  to  have  con- 
▼erted  the  Protestants  by  appeals  to  reason, 
though  for  so  doing  he  had  his  books,  and, 
if  he  had  not  recanted  in  good  time,  would 
have  had  his  body  ako,  committed  to  the 
flames.  To  these  causes  may  be  ascribed 
the  backwardness  of  our  poetry  between  the 
dates  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  I  speak  of 
the  chasm  extending  to,  or  nearly  to  Spen- 
ser; for,  without  undervaluing  the  elegant 
talents  of  Lord  Surrey,  I  think  we  cannot 
consider  the  national  genius  as  completely 
emancipated  from  oppressive  circumstances, 
iSl  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  was  indeed 
a  commencement  of  our  poetry  under  Henry 
YIII.  It  was  a  fine,  but  a  feeble  one.  Eng- 
lish genius  seems  then  to  have  come  forth, 
but  half  assured  that  her  day  of  emancipa- 
tion was  at  hand.  There  is  something  me- 
lancholy even  in  Lord  Surrey's  strains  of 
gallantry.  The  succession  of  Henry  VIII. 
gave  stability  to  the  government,  and  some 
di^ree  of  magnificence  to  the  state  of  so- 
oiety.  But  tyranny  was  not  yet  at  an  end; 
and  to  judge,  not  by  the  gross  buffoons,  but 
by  the  few  minds  entitled  to  be  called  poeti- 
cal, which  appear  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  may  say  that  the 
Snglish  Muse  had  still  a  diffident  aspect  and 
a  fiftltering  tone. 

*  Etfl  of  WoroMtor.     f  In  hii  BlbllognpU*  Poetics. 

X  Vide  p.  U  of  thflw  SeleeCtons.  He  tranelated  lu^ly 
from  the  Frendi  and  Latixi.  Hii  prlndpal  poeme  ue, 
«The  Van  of  Prfaacei,"  "the  Siege  of  Tbebei,'*  and  «  The 
Deatnietion  of  Troy."  The  llrat  of  these  le  from  Lan- 
RB^i  Frendi  venlon  of  Boocaoeio's  book  **De  Casiboe 
TfroTum  ct  ftminATum  illnfltrinm."  His  <*  Siege  of 
ThebeBt**  whicta  was  Intended  as  an  additional  Oanterbary 
Tak^  and  In  the  tntrodnetlon  to  whicfa  he  ftlgns  himself 
In  company  with  "the  host  of  the  Tabard  and  the  Pil- 
gfiaDS^"  is  eompiled  from  Guido  Colonna,  Statins,  and 


There  is  a  species  of  talent,  however, 
which  may  continue  to  indite  what  is  called 
poetry,  without  having  its  sensibilities  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  circumstances  of  society; 
and  of  luminaries  of  this  description  our 
fifteenth  century  was  not  destitute.  RitscTn 
has  enumerated  about  seventy  of  them.f 
Of  these,  Occleve  and  Lydgate  were  the 
nearest  successors  to  Chaucer.  Occleve 
speaks  of  himself  as  Chaucer's  scholar.  He 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  expressing  the 
sincerest  enthusiasm  for  his  master.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  controvert  the  character  which 
has  been  generally  assigned  to  him,  that  of 
a  flat  and  feeble  writer.  Excepting  the 
adoption  of  his  story  of  Fortunatus,  by 
William  Browne,  in  his  pastorals,  and  the 
modem  republication  of  a  few  of  his  pieces, 
I  know  not  of  any  public  compliment 
which  has  ever  been  paid  to  his  poetical  me- 
mory. 

Lydgate  is  altogether  the  most  respectable 
versifier  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  list  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  productions 
ascribed  to  him  (which  is  given  in  Ritson's 
Bibliographia  Poetica)  attests,  at  least,  the 
fluency  of  his  pen;  and  he  seems  to  have 
ranged  with  the  same  facility  through  the 
gravest  and  the  lightest  subjects  of  compo- 
sition. Ballads,  hymns,  ludicrous  stories, 
legends,  romances,  and  allegories,  were 
equally  at  his  command.  Verbose  and  dif- 
fuse as  Dan  John  of  Bury  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been,  he  is  not  without  occasional 
touches  of  pathos.  The  poet  Gray  was  the 
first  in  modem  times  who  did  him  the  jus- 
tice to  observe  them.t  His  "  Fall  of  Prinzes" 
may  also  deserve  notice,  in  tracing  back  the 
thread  of  our  national  poetry,  as  it  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  English  production  to 
have  suggested  to  Lord  Sackville  the  idea 
of  his  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  The  "  Mir- 
ror for  Magistrates"  again  gave  hints  to 
Spenser  in  allegory,  and  may  also  have  pos- 
sibly suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  idea  of 
his  historical  plays. 


Seneca.  His  "  Destrnotlon  of  Troy"  is  from  the  work  of 
Goido  Colonna,  or  from  a  French  translation  of  it  His 
**  London  Lickpenny"  is  cnrions,  for  the  minnte  picture 
of  the  metropolis,  which  it  exhibits,  in  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tnry.  A  specimen  of  Lydgate's  humonr  may  be  seen  in 
his  tale  of  "  The  Prioress  and  her  Three  Wooers,"  which 
Mr.  Jamieson  has  given  in  his  **  Popnlar  Ballads  and 
Songs,"  [Tol.  i.  pp.  249—266].  I  had  transcribed  it  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  fHarL  MS.  78], 
thinking  that  it  was  not  in  prinl^  but  found  that  Mr. 
Jauieaon  had  anticipated  me. 
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I  know  not  if  Hardynge,*  who  belonged 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  be  worth  men- 
tioning, as  one  of  the  obscure  luminaries  of 
this  benighted  age.  He  left  a  Chronicle  of 
the  History  of  England,  which  possesses  an 
incidental  interest  from  his  having  been 
himself  a  witness  to  some  of  the  scenes 
which  he  records ;  for  he  lived  in  the  family 
of  the  Percys,  and  fought  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Hotspur ;  but  from  the  style  of  his 
versified  Chronicle,  his  head  would  appear 
to  have  been  much  better  furnished  for  sus- 
taining the  blows  of  the  battle,  than  for 
contriving  its  poetical  celebfation. 

The  Scottish  poets  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
of  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would 
Bud  or  the  *^^  justly  demand  a  place  in  any 
J2^  ^  history  of  our  poetry  that  meant  to 
tiMtUimth  be  copious  and  minute;  as  the 
""*"''*  northern  "makers,"  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  dialect,  generally  de- 
nominate their  language  "  Inglis."  Scotland 
produced  an  entire  poetical  version  of  the 
^neid,  before  Lord  Surrey  had  translated 
a  single  book  of  it;  indeed  before  there  was 
an  English  version  of  any  classic,  excepting 
Boethius,  if  he  can  be  called  a  classic. 
Virgil  was  only  known  in  the  English  lan- 
guage through  a  romance  on  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  published  by  Caxton,  which,  as  Bishop 
Douglas  observes,  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Scottish  ^neid,  is  no  more  like  Virgil  than 
the  devil  is  like  St.  Austin.!  Perhaps  the 
resemblance  may  not  even  be  so  great.  But 
the  Scottish  poets,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  of  them,  form  nothing  like  a  brilliant 
revival  of  poetry.  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
superior  indeed,  in  spirit  and  originality  to 
their  English  cotemporaries,  which  is  not 
saying  much ;  but  their  style  is,  for  the  most 
part,  cast,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  taste.  The 
prevailing  fault  of  English  diction,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  redundant  ornament, 
and  an  affectation  of  anglicising  Latin 
words.  In  this  pedantry  and  use  of  "  aureate 
terms"  the  Scottish  versifiers  went  even  be- 


*  A  kind  of  Robert  of  Olonoester  reiCvivns.  Sib  Wal- 
Tia  Scorr,  Mite.  Pr.  Workt,  toI.  xtU.  p.  18.— C. 

t  TTarton,  Tol.  m.  p.  112.  Douglas  is  said  to  hare  writ- 
ten his  translation  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  months^ 
and  to  haTe  finished  it  in  1513.  This  was  h^ore  Sum]/ 
ipatbonLr-C. 

X  To  the  reign  of  Henry  VT.  belongs  Henry  Lonelich, 
who  pUed  the  nnpoetical  trade  of  a  skinner,  and  who 
translated  the  French  romance  of  St  Graal;  Thomas 
Chestre,  who  made  a  firee  and  enlarged  rersion  of  the  Lai 
de  Lanral,  of  the  French  poetess  Marie;  and  Bobert 


yond  their  brethren  of  the  south.  Some 
exceptions  to  the  remark,  I  am  aware,  may 
be  found  in  Dunbar,  who  sometimes  exhibits 
simplicity  and  lyrical  terseness;  but  even 
his  style  has  frequent  deformities  of  quaint- 
ness,  false  ornament,  and  alliteration.  The 
rest  of  them,  when  they  meant  to  be  most 
eloquent,  tore  up  words  from  the  Latin, 
which  never  took  root  in  the  language,  like 
children  making  a  mock  garden  with  flow- 
ers and  branches  stuck  in  the  ground,  which 
speedily  wither. 

From  Lydgate  down  to  Wyat  and  Surrey, 
there  seem  to  be  no  southern  writers  deserv- 
ing attention,  unless  for  the  purposes  of  the 
antiquary,  excepting  Hawes,  Barklay,  and 
Skelton;  and  even  their  names  might  per- 
haps be  omitted,  without  treason  to  the 
cause  of  taste. t 

Stephen  Hawes,  J  who  was  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  is  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  literature  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  to  have  travelled  into  those  coun- 
tries. His  most  important  production  is  the 
"Pastyme  of  Pleasure,"  ||  an  allegorical  ro- 
mance, the  hero  of  which  is  Grandamour  or 
Gallantry,  and  the  heroine  La  Belle  Pucelle, 
or  Perfect  Beauty.  In  this  work  the  per- 
sonified characters  have  all  the  capricioufr- 
ness  and  vague  moral  meaning  of  the  old 
French  allegorical  romance;  but  the  pueril- 
ity of  the  school  remains,  while  the  zest  of 
its  novelty  is  gone.  There  is  also  in  his 
foolish  personage  of  Godfrey  Gobelive,  some- 
thing of  the  burlesque  of  Uie  worst  taste  of 
Italian  poetry.  It  is  certainly  very  tiresome 
to  follow  Hawes's  hero,  Grandamour,  through 
all  his  adventures,  studying  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  arithmetic,  in  the  tower  of  Doc- 
trine; afterwards  slaughtering  giants,  who 
have  each  two  or  three  emblematic  heads ; 
sacrificing  to  heathen  gods ;  then  marrying 
according  to  the  Catholic  rites;  and,  finally, 
relating  his  own  death  and  burial,  to  which 
he  is  so  obliging  as  to  add  his  epitaph.  Yet, 
as  the  story  seems  to  be  of  Hawes's  inven- 

Thomton,  who  rersifled  the  "Horte  Arthur"  In  the  al- 
literatire  measure  of  Langlande. 

I  A  bad  imitator  of  Lydgate,  ten  times  more  t«diott8 
than  his  original.  Sik  Waltjbe  Sooxt,  ASte.  Pr.  Workt, 
vol.  XTiL  p.  13.— C. 

I  He  also  wrote  the  <<  Temple  of  Glass,'*  the  substance 
of  which  is  taken  tram  Chaucer's  "  House  of  Fame." 

The  TempU  qf  GUm  is  now,  as  Ur.  Hallam  ohserres,  by 
general  consent,  restored  to  Lydgate.— £iC  SuL  toL  L 
p.  482 ;  and  Firioe*t  WarUm,  vol.  iiL  pp.46»  47.— C. 
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tion,  it  ranks  him  above  the  mere  chroniolers 
and  translators  of  the  age.  Warton  praises 
him  for  improving  on  the  style  of  Lydgate.* 
His  language  may  be  somewhat  more  mo- 
dem, bat  in  vigour  or  harmony,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  in  it  any  superiority.  The 
indulgent  historian  of  our  poetry  has,  how- 
ever, quoted  one  fine  line  from  him,  describ- 
ing the  fiery  breath  of  a  dragon,  which 
guarded  the  island  of  beauty: 

«  The  fln  wu  great ;  it  made  the  island  light.** 
£very  romantic  poem  in  his  own  language 
is  likely  to  have  interested  Spenser ;  and  if 
there  were  many  such  glimpses  of  magnifi- 
cence in  Hawes,  we  might  suppose  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Fairy  Queen"  to  have  cher- 
ished his  youthful  genius  by  contemplating 
them;  but  his  beauties  are  too  few  and 
faint  to  have  afforded  any  inspiring  example 
to  Spenser. 

Alexander  Barklay  was  a  priest  of  St. 
Mary  Otterburne,  in  Devonshire,  and  died 
at  a  great  age  at  Croydon,  in  the  year  1552. 
His  principal  work  was  a  free  translation  of 
Sebastian  Brandf  sf  "  Navis  Stultifera,"  en- 
larged with  some  satirical  strictures  of  his 
own  upon  the  manners  of  his  English  con- 
temporaries. His  '*  Ship  of  Fools''  has  been 
as  often  quoted  as  most  obsolete  English 
poems ;  but  if  it  were  not  obsolete  it  would 
not  be  quoted.  He  also  wrote  Eclogues, 
which  are  curious  as  the  earliest  pieces  of 
that  kind  in  our  language.  From  their  title 
we  might  be  led  to  expect  some  interesting 
delineations  of  English  rural  customs  at 
that  period.  But  Barklay  intended  to  be  a 
moralist,  and  not  a  painter  of  nature;  and 
the  chief,  though  insipid  moral  which  he 
inculcates  is,  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  clown 
than  a  courtier.  J  The  few  scenes  of  country 
life  which  he  exhibits  for  that  purpose  are 
singularly  ill  fitted  to  illustrate  his  doctrine, 
and  present  rustic  existence  under  a  mise- 
rable aspect,  more  resembling  the  caricature 
of  Scotland  in  ChurchiQ's  "Prophecy  of 
Famine,"  than  any  thing  which  we  can 
imagine  to  have  ever  been  the  general  con- 
dition of  English  peasants.  The  speakers,  in 


•  BUL  Tol.  iii.  p.  64.  **  Hawes  has  added  new  graces 
to  Ljdgate's  manner." — C. 

t  Sebastian  Brandt  was  a  drilian  of  BssO. 

X  Barklay  gires  some  sketches  of  manners;  bat  they 
are  those  of  the  town,  not  the  country.  Warton  is  partial 
to  his  black-letter  eelognei^  because  they  contain  alln- 
itons  to  the  customs  of  the  age.  They  certainly  inform 
as  at  what  hoar  oar  ancestors  usually  dined,  supped,  and 
went  to  bed ;  that  they  were  fimd  of  good  eating;  and 


one  of  his  eclogues,  lie  littered  among  straw, 
for  want  of  a  fire  to  keep  themselves  warm ; 
and  one  of  them  expresses  a  wish  that  the 
milk  for  dinner  may  be  curdled,  to  save 
them  the  consumption  of  bread.  As  the 
writer's  object  was  not  to  make  us  pity  but 
esteem  the  rustic  lot,  this  picture  of  English 
poverty  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  drawn  from  partial 
observation,  or  the  result  of  a  bad  taste, 
that  naturally  delighted  in  squalid  subjects 
of  description.  Barklay,  indeed,  though  he 
has  some  stanzas  which  might  be  quoted  for 
their  strength  of  thought  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, is,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  ambi- 
tious of  all  writers  to  adorn  his  conceptions 
of  familiar  life  with  either  dignity  or  beauty. 
An  amusing  instance  of  this  occurs  in  one 
of  his  moral  apologues:  Adam,  he  tells  us 
in  verse,  was  one  day  abroad  at  his  work — 
Eve  was  at  the  door  of  the  house,  with  her 
children  playing  about  her ;  some  of  them 
she  was  "  kembing,"  says  the  poet,  prefix- 
ing another  participle  not  of  the  most  deli- 
cate kind,  to  describe  the  usefulness  of  the 
comb.  Her  Maker  having  deigned  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  she  was  ashamed  to  be  found 
with  so  many  ill-dressed  children  about  her, 
and  hastened  to  stow  a  number  of  them  out 
of  sight;  some  of  them  she  concealed  under 
hay  and  straw,  others  she  put  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  one  or  two  into  a  "  tub  of  draff." 
Having  produced,  however,  the  best  looking 
and  best  dressed  of  them,  she  was  delighted 
to  hear  their  Divine  Visitor  bless  them,  and 
destine  some  of  them  to  be  kings  and  em- 
perors, some  dukes  and  barons,  and  others 
sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen.  Unwilling 
that  any  of  her  family  should  forfeit  bless- 
ings whilst  they  were  going,  she  immediately 
drew  out  the  remainder  from  their  conceal- 
ment; but  when  they  came  forth,  they  were 
so  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  had 
so  many  bits  of  chaff  and  straw  sticking  to 
their  hair,  that  instead  of  receiving  bene- 
dictions and  promotion,  they  were  doomed 
to  vocations  of  toil  and  poverty,  suitable  to 
their  dirty  appearance. 

that  it  wss  adTisable^  in  the  poet's  (pinion,  for  any  one 
who  attempted  to  help  himself  to  a  farourite  dish  at 
their  banquets  to  wear  a  gauntlet  of  mail.  Qnin,  the 
player^  who  probably  nerer  had  heard  of  Barklay,  deli- 
vered at  a  much  later  period  a  similar  obmrTation  on 
eity  feasts;  namely,  that  the  candidate  for  a  good  dish  of 
turtle  ought  never  to  be  without  a  basket-hllted  knife 
andlbrk. 
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John  Skelton,  who  was  the  rival  and  con- 
temporary of  Barklay,  was  laureate  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  tutor  to  the  prince, 
afterwards  Henry  VIII.  Erasmus  must 
have  been  a  bad  judge  of  English  poetry,  or 
must  have  alluded  only  to  the  learning  of 
Skelton,  when  in  one  of  his  letters  he  pro- 
nounces him  "  Britannicarum  literarum 
lumen  et  decus."  There  is  certainly  a  ve- 
hemence and  vivacity  in  Skelton,  which  was 
worthy  of  being  guided  by  a  better  taste; 
and  the  objects  of  his  satire  bespeak  some 
degree  of  public  spirit.*  But  his  eccen- 
tricity in  attempts  at  humour  is  at  once  vul- 
gar and  flippant;  and  his  style  is  almost  a 
texture  of  slang  phrases,  patched  with 
shreds  of  French  and  Latin.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  in  a  periodical  work  of  the  present 
day,  that  his  manner  is  to  be  excused,  be- 
cause it  was  assumed  for  **  the  nonce,"  and 
was  stdted  to  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  it  is  surely  a  poor  apology  for  the  satii^ 
ist  of  any  age,  to  say  that  he  stooped  to  hu- 
mour its  vilest  taste,  and  could  not  ridicule 
vice  and  folly  without  degrading  himself  to 
bufibonery.f  Upon  the  whole,  we  might 
regard  the  poetical  feeling  and  genius  of 
England  as  almost  extinct  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  if  the  beautiful  ballad  of 
the  "  Nut-brown  Maid"  were  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  that  period.t  It  is  said  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  German ;  but  even 

*  He  was  the  determined  enemy  of  the  mendicant 
fti&rs  and  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Tfae  oourtiers  of  Henry 
VIII.,  whilst  obliged  to  flatter  a  minister  whom  they  de- 
tested, could  not  but  be  gratilled  with  Skelton's  boldness 
in  singly  daring  to  attack  him.  In  his  picture  of  Wolaey 
at  the  Council  Board,  he  thus  describes  the  imperious 
minister: 

« in  chamber  of  Stars 

AH  matters  there  he  mars ; 

Clapping  his  rod  on  the  board, 

No  man  dare  speak  a  word ; 

For  ho  hath  all  the  saying^ 

Without  any  renaying. 

He  roUeth  in  his  Recdrde, 

He  sayeth,  How  say  ye,  my  lords. 

Is  not  my  reason  good? 

Good  cTen,  good  Robin  Hood. 

Some  say  yes,  and  some 

Sit  still,  as  they  were  dumb." 

These  lines  are  a  remarkable  anticipation'  of  the  Tery 
words  in  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  Wolsey  by  the  Parliament  of  1529.  "That  the 
said  Lord  Cardinal,  sitting  among  the  Lords  and  other  of 
your  majesty's  most  honourable  ooundl,used  himself  80» 
that  if  any  man  would  show  his  mind  according  to  his 
duty,  he  would  so  take  him  up  with  his  aoeustomable 
words,  that  they  were  better  to  hold  their  peace  than  to 
speak,  so  thai  he  would  hear  no  more  speak,  but  one  oar 
two  great  personages,  so  that  he  would  hare  all  the  words 


considered  as  a  translation,  it  meets  us  as  a 
surprising  flower  amidst  the  winter-soLstioe 
of  our  poetry. 

The  literary  character  of  England  was 
not  established  till  near  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  century,  immediately  anterior  to 
Lord  Surrey,  we  find  Barklay  and  Skelton 
popular  candidates  for  the  foremost  honours 
of  English  poetry.  They  are  but  poor 
names.  Yet  slowly  as  the  improvement  of 
our  poetry  seems  to  proceed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  circumstances 
which  subsequently  fostered  the  national 
genius  to  its  maturity  and  magnitude,  begin 
to  be  distinctly  visible  even  before  the  year 
1500.  The  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  by 
fixing  the  monarchy  and  the  prospect  of  its 
regular  succession,  forms  a  great  era  of  com- 
mencing civilization.  The  art  of  printing, 
which  had  been  introduced  in  a  former  pe- 
riod of  discord,  promised  to  difiuse  its  light 
in  a  steadier  and  calmer  atmosphere.  The 
great  discoveries  of  navigation,  by  quicken- 
ing the  intercourse  of  European  nations, 
extended  their  influence  to  England.  In 
the  short  portion  of  the  fifteenth  century 
during  which  printing  was  known  in  this 
country,  the  press  exhibits  our  literature  at 
a  lower  ebb  than  even  that  of  Franco ;  but 
before  that  century  was  concluded,  the  tide 
of  classical  learning  had  fairly  set  in.   Eng- 

himself  and  consumed  much  time  without  a  ftlr  tale.* 
His  ridicule  drew  down  the  wrath  of  Wolfey,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  apprehended.  But  Skelton  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected; and  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  Wolsey's 
prosecutors  drew  up  the  article  of  impeachment,  so  simi- 
lar to  the  satire  of  the  poet 

t  I  know  Skelton  only  by  the  modem  edition  of  bis 
works,  dated  1780.  But  from  this  stupid  publication  I 
can  easily  discover  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  Why 
Warton  and  the  writers  of  his  school  rail  at  bim  Tehe- 
mently  I  know  not;  he  was  perhaps  the  best  scholar  of 
his  day,  and  displays  on  many  occasions  strong  powers 
of  description,  and  a  rein  of  poetry  that  shines  through 
all  the  rubbish  which  ignorance  has  spread  over  it.  He 
flew  at  high  game,  and  therefore  occasionally  called  in 
the  aid  of  vulgar  ribaldry  to  mask  the  direct  attack  of 
his  eatize^-GzxFORD,  Jotwm,  vol.  viii.  p.  77. 

The  power,  the  strangeness^  the  volubility  of  his  Isa- 
guage,  the  intrepidity  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  origi- 
nality of  his  manner,  render  Skelton  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  poets  of  any  age  or  countiy.— Souiimr, 
Spedment  and  Quar.  Set.  vol.  xL  p.  485. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  not  so  kind ;  but  till  Mr.  Dyee  gives  us 
his  long-promised  edition  of  Skelton,  we  know  the  old 
rough,  ready-witted  writer  very  imperfectly.— C. 

X  Warton  places  it  about  the  year  1500.  It  was  in  print 
in  1621,  if  not  a  little  earlier.— C. 

a  Neve's  Cursory  Bemarks  on  the  English  Poets. 
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land  had  received  Erasmus,  and  had  pro- 
duced Sir  Thomas  More.  The  English 
poetry  of  the  last  of  these  great  men  is  in- 
deed of  trifling  consequence,  in  comparison 
with  the  general  impulse  which  his  other 
writings  must  have  given  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  But  every  thing  that  excites  the 
dormant  intellect  of  a  nation  must  be  re- 
garded as  contributing  to  its  future  poetry. 
It  is  possible,  that  in  thus  adverting  to  the 
diffaeion  of  knowledge  (especially  classical 
knowledge)  which  preceded  our  golden  age 
of  originality,  we  may  be  challenged  by  the 
({nestion,  how  much  the  greatest  of  all  our 
poets  was  indebted  to  learning.  We  are  apt 
to  compare  such  geniuses  as  Shakspeare  to 
comets  in  the  moral  universe,  which  baffle 
all  calculations  as  to  the  causes  which  ac- 
celerate or  retard  their  appearance,  or  from 
which  we  can  predict  their  return.  But 
those  phenomena  of  poetical  inspiration  are, 
in  (act,  still  dependent  on  the  laws  and  light 
of  the  system  which  they  visit.  Poets  may 
be  indebted  to  the  learning  and  philosophy 
of  their  age,  vrithout  being  themselves  men 
of  erudition,  or  philosophers.  When  the 
fine  spirit  of  truth  has  gone  abroad,  it 
passes  insensibly  from  mind  to  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  its  direct  transmission  from 
books;  and  it  comes  home  in  a  more  wel- 
come shape  to  the  poet,  when  caught  from 
his  social  intercourse  with  his  species,  than 
from  solitary  study.  Shakspeare's  genius 
was  certainly  indebted  to  the  intelligence 
and  moral  principles  which  existed  in  his 
age,  and  to  that  intelligence  and  to  those 

«  Namely,  in  the  year  1535.  The  decline  of  Aristotle's 
aathoritj,  and  that  of  scfaolastio  dlTlnity,  though  to  a 
certain  degree  connected,  are  not,  however,  to  be  identi- 
&<L  What  were  called  the  doctrines  of  Arl«totle  bj  the 
■choolmen,  were  a  mass  of  metaphysics  established  In 
his  name,  first  by  Arable  commentators^  and  afterwards 
by  Catholic  doctors :  among  the  latter  of  whom,  many 
exponnded  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite  without  un- 
derstanding a  word  of  the  original  language  in  which  his 
doctrines  were  written.  Some  Platonic  opinions  had  also 
mixed  with  tbo  metaphysics  of  the  schoolmen.  Aristotle 
was  ncTcrthvIf  88  their  main  authority ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  if  he  had  come  to  life,  he  would  not  hare 
fkthered  much  of  the  philosophy  which  rested  on  his 
name.  Somo  of  the  reformers  threw  off  scholastic  dlrl- 
nity  and  Aristotle's  authority  at  onoe ;  but  others,  while 
they  algured  the  schoolmen,  adhered  to  the  Peripatetic 
syst«>m.  In  lact,  until  the  reriral  of  letters,  Aristotle 
eoukl  not  be  said,  with  regard  to  the  modern  world,  to  be 
either  fully  known  by  his  own  works,  or  fairly  tried  by 
his  own  meritii.  Though  ultimately  OTerthrown  by  Bar 
coo,  his  writings  and  his  name,  in  the  age  immediately 
preordinfT  Bacon,  had  ceased  to  bo  a  mere  stalking-horse 
to  the  schoolmen,  and  he  was  found  to  contain  heresies 
whkh  the  Catbollo  metaphysicians  had  little  suspected. 


moral  principles,  the  revival  of  classical 
literature  undoubtedly  contributed.  So  also 
did  the  revival  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people 
in  their  native  tongue.  The  dethronement 
of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  of  the  supposed 
infallibility  of  Aristotle's  authority,  an  au- 
thority at  one  time  almost  paramount  to  tliat 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  w^as  another 
good  connected  with  the  Reformation;  for 
though  the  logic  of  Aristotle  long  continued 
to  be  formally  taught,  scholastic  theology 
was  no  longer  sheltered  beneath  his  name. 
Bible  divinity  superseded  the  glosses  of  tho 
schoolmen,  and  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus 
were  consigned  at  Oxford  to  proclaimed  con- 
tempt.* The  reign  of  true  philosophy  was 
not  indeed  arrived,  and  the  Reformation  it- 
self produced  events  tending  to  retard  that 
progress  of  literature  and  intelligence,  which 
had  sprung  up  under  its  first  auspices. 
Still,  with  partial  interruptions,  the.  culture 
of  classical  literature  proceeded  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  and,  amidst  that  culture,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  system  of  Greek 
philosophy  more  poetical  than  Aristotle's, 
was  without  its  influence  on  the  English 
spirit — namely,  that  of  Plato.  That  Eng- 
land possessed  a  distinct  school  of  Platonic 
philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  cannot, 
I  believe,  be  affirmed,t  but  we  hear  of  tho 
Platonic  studies  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney;  and 
traits  of  Platonism  are  sometimes  beauti- 
fully visible  in  the  poetry  of  Surrey  and 
of  Spenser.t  The  Italian  Muse  communi- 
cated a  tinge  of  that  spirit  to  our  poetry, 

f  Enfield  mentions  no  English  school  of  PUtonism 
before  the  time  of  Gale  and  Cudworth. 
llallam  is  equally  silent.— 0. 

X  In  one  of  Spenser's  hymns  <m  Lore  and  Beauty,  he 
breathes  this  Platonic  doctrine. 

*< ETery  spirit,  a»  it  in  most  pure 

And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  &irly  dight 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sight; 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  Uike, 
For  soul  Is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make." 
So^  also,  Surrey  to  his  fUr  Geraldine. 

**The  golden  gia  that  Nature  did  thee  gire, 
To  fasten  friends,  and  feud  them  at  thy  will 
With  form  and  fltTour,  taught  mc  to  beliere 
How  thou  art  made  to  thaw  her  ffnatsd  tkiil." 
This  last  thought  was  probably  suirgeRtcd  l^  the  lines 
in  Petrarch,  which  expren  a  doctrine  of  the  Platonic 
school,  respecting  the  idea  or  origin  of  beauty. 
**  In  qual  parte  del  cler,  in  quale  idea 
Era  roM-mpio  on  tie  Natura  tolso 
Quel  bel  tIfo  Ifggiadro,  in  che  ella  rotse 
Moetrar  quaggiCl,  quantd  lasSl  potea." 
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which  must  have  been  farther  excited  in  the 
minds  of  poetical  scholars  by  the  influence 
of  Grecian  literature.  Hurd  indeed  ob- 
serves,  that  the  Platonic  doctrines  had  a 
deep  influence  on  the  sentiments  and  cha- 
racter of  Spenser's  age.  They  certainly 
form  a  very  poetical  creed  of  philosophy. 
The  Aristotelian  system  was  a  vast  me- 
chanical labyrinth,  which  the  human  facul- 
ties were  chilled,  fatigued,  and  darkened  by 
exploring.  Plato,  at  least,  expands  the  ima- 
gination, for  he  was  a  great  poet;  and  if  he 
had  put  in  practice  the  law  respecting  poets, 
which  he  prescribed  to  his  ideal  republic,  he 
must  have  begun  by  banishing  himself. 

The  Reformation,  though  ultimately  bene- 
ficial to  literature,  like  all  abrupt  changes  in 
society,  brought  its  evil  with  its  good.  Its 
establishment  under  Edward  YI.  made  the 
English  too  fanatical  and  polemical  to  attend 
to  the  finer  objects  of  taste.  Its  commence- 
ment under  Henry  VIII.,  however  promis- 
ing at  first,  was  too  soon  rendered  frightful, 
by  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  tyrant's  charac- 
ter, who,  instead  of  opening  the  temple  of 
religious  peace,  established  a  Janus-faced 
persecution  against  both  the  old  and  new 
opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry's  power, 
opulence,  and  ostentation,  gave  some  en- 
couragement to  the  arts.  He  himself,  mon- 
ster as  he  was,  affected  to  be  a  poet.  His 
masques  and  pageants  assembled  the  beauty 
and  nobility  of  the  land,  and  prompted  a 
gallant  spirit  of  courtesy.  The  cultivation 
of  musical  talents  among  his  courtiers  fos- 
tered our  early  lyrical  poetry.  Our  inter- 
course with  Italy  was  renewed  from  more 
enlightened  motives  than  superstition;  and 
under  the  influence  of  Lord  Surrey,  Italian 
poetry  became  once  more,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  a  source  of  refinement 
and  regeneration  to  our  own.    I  am  not  in- 

*  Our  flithor  Chaucer  hath  U8ed  the  same  liberty  in 
fpet  and  meatnires  that  the  Latlniflta  do  tue :  and  whoso- 
eTer  do  pertue  and  well  consider  his  works,  he  ihall  find 
that  although  his  lines  are  not  always  of  one  self-same 
nnmbi^r  of  syllables,  yet  being  read  by  one  that  hath 
nndoTstandiog,  the  lougcst  Terse,  and  that  which  hath 
most  syllables,  will  fall  (to  the  oar)  correspondent  onto 
that  which  hath  in  it  fewest  syllables,  shall  be  found  yet 
to  consist  of  words  that  haye  such  natural  sound,  as  may 
seem  equal  in  length  to  a  Terse  which  hath  many  more 
ayllables  of  lighter  accents.— 43. wooionk. 

But  if  some  P^nglishc  woorde,  herein  seem  sweet. 
Let  Chaucer's  name  exalted  be  thcrelbre ; 
Yf  any  Terse,  doe  passe  on  plesant  feet, 
The  praise  thereof  redownd  to  Petrark's  lore. 

^  GASOOiaicB,  Tht  OrUfqf  Jing, 


deed  disposed  to  consider  the  influence  of 
Lord  Surrey's  works  upon  our  language  in 
the  very  extensive  and  important  li^ht  in 
which  it  is  viewed  by  Dr.  Nott.  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  that  learned  editor  has  converted  many 
readers  to  his  opinion,  that  Lord  Surrey 
was  the  first  who  gave  us  metrical  instead 
of  rhythmical  versification;  for,  with  just 
allowance  for  ancient  pronunciation,  the 
heroic  measure  of  Chaucer  will  be  found  in 
general  not  only  to  be  metrically  correct, 
but  to  possess  considerable  harmony.*  Sur- 
rey was  not  the  inventor  of  our  metrical 
versification ;  nor  had  his  genius  the  potent 
voice  and  the  magic  spell  which  rouse  all  the 
dormant  energies  of  a  language.  In  certain 
walks  of  composition,  though  not  in  the 
highest,  viz.  in  the  ode,  elegy,  and  epitaph, 
he  set  a  chaste  and  delicate  example;  but  he 
was  cut  off  too  early  in  life,  and  cultivated 
poetry  too  slightly,  to  carry  the  pure  stream 
of  his  style  into  the  broad  and  bold  chan- 
nels of  inventive  fiction.  Much  undoubtedly 
he  did,  in  giving  sweetness  to  our  numbers, 
and  in  substituting  for  the  rude  tautoL^gy 
of  a  former  age  a  style  of  soft  and  brilliant 
ornament,  of  selected  expression,  and  of 
verbal  arrangement,  which  often  winds  into 
graceful  novelties ;  though  sometimes  a  little 
objectionable  from  its  involution.  Our  lan- 
guage was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  in- 
troduction of  blank  verse.  It  may  be  noticed 
at  the  same  time  that  blank  verse,  if  it  had 
continued  to  be  written  as  Surrey  wrote  it, 
would  have  had  a  cadence  too  uniform  and 
cautious  to  be  a  happy  vehicle  for  the  dra- 
matic expression  of  the  passions.  Grinioald, 
the  second  poet  who  used  it  after  Lord  Sur^ 
rey,  gave  it  a  little  more  variety  of  pauses; 
but  it  was  not  till  it  had  been  tried  as  a 
measure  by  several  composers,  that  it  ac- 
quired a  bold  and  flexible  modulation.! 


It  Is  a  disputed  question  whether  Chaucer's  verses  be 
rhythmical  or  metrical.  I  beliere  them  to  have  been 
written  rhythmically,  upon  the  same  principle  on  which 
Coleridge  composed  his  Christabel — that  the  u umber  of 
heaU  or  accentuated  syllables  in  every  line  should  be  the 
same,  although  the  number  of  syllables  themselves 
might  vary.  Verse  so  composed  will  often  be  strictly 
metrical ;  and  because  Chaucer's  is  frequently  so,  the  ar> 
gument  has  been  raised  that  it  is  always  so  if  it  be  read 
properly,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  author. — 
BoUTHET,  Otuyper^  vol.  li.  p.  117. — C. 

f  Surrey  is  not  a  great  poet,  but  he  was  an  influen- 
tial one;  we  owe  to  him  the  introduction  of  the  Sonnet 
Into  our  language,  and  the  first  taste  fur  the  Italian 
poets.— C. 
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The  genius  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  was  re- 
fined and  elevated  like  that  of  his  noble 
fiiend  and  contemporary ;  but  his  poetry  is 
more  sententious  and  sombrous,  and  in  his 
lyrical  effusions  he  studied  terseness  rather 
than  suayity.  Besides  these  two  interest- 
ing men.  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  the  friend  of 
Wyat,  George  Viscount  Rochford,  the  bro- 
ther of  Anna  Boleyne,  and  Thomas  Lord 
Vaux,  were  poetical  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII. 
To  the  second  of  these  Ritson  assigns, 
though  but  by  conjecture,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  plaintive  strains  of  our  elder 
poetry,  "  O  Death,  rock  me  on  sleep."  In 
Totell's  Collection,  the  earliest  poetical  mis- 
cellany in  our  language,  two  pieces  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  same  nobleman,  the  one 
entitled  "  The  Assault  of  Cupid,"  the  other 
beginning,  "  I  loath  that  I  did  love,"  which 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  in  modern 
times. 

A  poem  of  uncommon  merit  in  the  same 
collection,  which  is  entitled  "  The  restless 
state  of  a  Lover,"  and  which  commences 
with  these  lines, 

"The  Bon,  when  he  hafb  spread  his  nja. 
And  fhow'd  his  &oe  ten  thoosaiid  ways," 

has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Nott  to  Lotd  Sur- 
rey, but  not  on  decisive  evidence. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  eflFects  of 
the  Reformation  became  visible  in  our  poe- 
try, by  blending  religious  with  poetical  en- 
thusiasm, or  rather  by  substituting  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  national  muse  became 
puritanical,  and  was  not  improved  by  the 
change.  Then  flourished  Stcrnhold  and 
Hopkins,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  and 
the  worst  taste,  degraded  the  spirit  of  He- 
brew psalmody  by  flat  and  homely  phrase- 
ology ;  and  mistaking  vulgarity  for  simpli- 
city, turned  into  bathos  what  they  found 
sublime.  Such  was  the  love  of  versifying 
holy  writ  at  that  period,  that  the  Acts  of  the 

•  To  the  reign  of  Ed  waid  VI.  and  Mary  may  he  reftrred 
two  or  three  eontributors  to  the  **  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Drrircs''  [1576].  who^  tbonRh  their  lixes  extended  into  the 
Feign  of  Elizabeth,  may  exemplify  the  state  of  poetical 
laogaage  before  her  accession.  Among  these  may  be 
placed  ICdwards,  author  of  the  pleasing  litUe  piece, 
**  Amantium  irsB  amoris  integratio  est,"  and  Uunnia,  au- 
thor of  the  following  song.  [See  p.  34,  and  HaUamt 
VOL  IL  p.  303.] 

**  When  first  mine  eyes  did  view  and  mark 
Thy  beauty  fair  for  to  behold. 
And  when  mine  ears  'gan  first  to  hark 
The  pleasant  words  that  thou  me  told, 
I  would  as  then  I  had  been  free. 
From  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see. 
4 


Apostles  were  rhymed,  and  set  to  music  by 
Christopher  Tye.* 

Lord  Sackville's  name  is  the  next  of  any 
importance  in  our  poetry  that  occurs  after 
Lord  Surrey's.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  with  respect  to  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  Lord  Sackville's  "  Induction 
to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  would  place 
that  production,  in  strictness  of  chronology, 
at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  As 
an  edition  of  the  "  Mirror,"  however,  ap- 
peared in  1659,  supposing  Lord  Sackville 
not  to  have  assisted  in  that  edition,  tho  first 
shape  of  the  work  must  have  been  cast  and 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  From  the 
date  of  Lord  Sackville's  birth,t  it  is  also 
apparent,  that  although  he  flourished  under 
Elizabeth,  and  lived  even  to  direct  the  coun- 
cils of  James,  his  prime  of  life  must  have 
been  spent,  and  his  poetical  character 
formed,  in  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  period  when  we  may 
suppose  the  cloud  that  was  passing  over  the 
public  mind  to  have  cast  a  gloom  on  the 
complexion  of  its  literary  taste.  During 
five  years  of  his  life,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty,  the  time  when  sensibility  and  reflec- 
tion meet  most  strongly.  Lord  Sackville  ynt- 
nessed  the  horrors  of  Queen  Mary's  reign; 
and  I  conceive  that  it  is  not  fanciful  to  trace 
in  his  poetry  the  tone  of  an  unhappy  age. 
His  plan  for  "  The  Mirror  of  Magistrates" 
is  a  mass  of  darkness  and  despondency. 
lie  proposed  to  make  the  figure  of  Sorrow 
introduce  us  in  Hell  to  every  unfortunate 
great  character  of  English  history.  The 
poet,  like  Dante,  takes  us  to  the  gates  of 
Hell;  but  he  does  not,  like  the  Italian  poet, 
bring  us  back  again.  It  is  true  that  those 
doleful  legends  were  long  continued,  during 
a  brighter  period;  but  this  was  only  done 
by  an  inferior  order  of  poets,  and  was  owing 
to  their  admiration  of  Sackville.    Dismal  as 

And  when  in  mind  I  did  consent 
To  fbllow  thus  my  fancy's  will. 
And  when  my  heart  did  first  relent 
To  taste  such  Indt  myself  to  spill, 
I  would  my  heart  had  been  as  thine 
Or  else  thy  heart  as  soft  as  mine. 

0  flatterer  false!  thou  traitor  bom, 
What  mischief  more  might  thou  devise, 
Than  thy  dear  friend  to  have  in  scorn, 
And  him  to  wound  in  sundry  wise ; 
Which  still  a  Mend  pretends  to  be, 
And  art  not  so  by  proof  I  see  f 
Fie,  fie  upon  such  treachery." 

t  1536^  if  not  a  UtUe  earller^-G. 
G 
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his  allegories  may  be,  his  genius  certainly 
displays  in  them  considerable  power.  But 
better  times  were  at  hand.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  English  mind  put  forth  its 
energies  in  every  direction,  exalted  by  a 
purer  religion,  and  enlarged  by  new  views 
of  truth.  This  was  an  age  of  loyalty,  ad- 
venture, and  generous  emulation.  The 
chivalrous  character  was  softened  by  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  while  the  genius  of  chivalry 
itself  still  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to  de- 
part, and  paid  his  last  homage  to  a  warlike 
and  female  reign.  A  degree  of  romantic 
fancy  remained  in  the  manners  and  supers 
stitions  of  the  people;  and  allegory  might 
be  said  to  parade  the  streets  in  their  public 
pageants  and  festivities.  Quaint  and  pe- 
dantic as  those  allegorical  exhibitions  might 
often  be,  they  were  nevertheless  more  ex- 
pressive of  erudition,  ingenuity,  and  moral 
meaning  than  they  had  been  in  former 
times.  The  philosophy  of  the  highest  minds 
still  partook  of  a  visionary  character.  A 
poetical  spirit  infused  itself  into  the  prac- 
tical heroism  of  the  age ;  and  some  of  the 
worthies  of  that  period  seem  less  like  ordi- 
nary men  than  like  beings  called  forth  out 
of  fiction,  and  arrayed  in  the  brightness  of 
her  dreams.  They  had  "high  thoughts 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy."*  The  life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  poetry  put  into 
action. 

The  result  of  activity  and  curiosity  in  the 
public  mind  was  to  complete  the  revival  of 
classical  literature,  to  increase  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  books,  and  to  multiply  trans- 
lations, from  which  poetry  supplied  herself 
with  abundant  subjects  and  materials,  and 
in  the  use  of  which  she  showed  a  frank  and 
fearless  energy,  that  criticism  and  satire  had 
not  yet  acquired .  power  to  overawe.  Ro- 
mance came  back  to  us  from  the  southern 
languages,  clothed  in  new  luxury  by  the 
warm  imagination  of  the  south.  The  growth 
of  poetry  under  such  circumstances  might 


*  An  expreMion  tiaed  by  Sir  P.  Sydney. 

f  Of  Shakspeare's  career  a  part  only  belongs  to  Eliur 
bcth'8  reign,  and  of  Joniion's  a  still  smaller. 

X  The  tra;;pdy  of  Qorboduc,  by  Saekrille  and  Norton, 
was  represented  in  1561-62.  Spenser's  Pastorals  were 
published  in  1 579 ;  and  the  three  first  books  of  The  F^ry 
Queen  in  1590. 

§  Ben  Jonson  applied  his  remark  to  Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Blalone  was  very  rash  in  his  correction :  «« Spenser,  in 
alTiH^ting  the  ancients,"  says  Jonson,  "writ  no  languftge; 
yet  I  would  have  him  read  Ibr  his  matter,  but  as  Virgil 
read  Ennius."  ( Workt,  iz.  216.)    Jonson's  remark  ie  a 


indeed  be  expected  to  be  as  irregular  as  it 
was  profuse.  The  field  was  open  to  daring 
absurdity,  as  well  as  to  genuine  inspiration; 
and  accordingly  there  is  no  period  in  which 
the  .extremes  of  good  and  bad  writing  are  so 
abundant.  Stanihurst,  for  instance,  carried 
the  violence  of  nonsense  to  a  pitch  of  which 
there  is  no  preceding  example.  Even  late 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Gabriel  Harvey 
was  aided  and  abetted  by  several  men  of 
genius  in  his  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  ver- 
sification of  the  language ;  and  Ly ly  gained 
over  the  courts  for  a  time,  to  employ  his  cor- 
rupt jargon  called  Euphuism.  Even  Put- 
tenham,  a  grave  and  candid  critic,  leaves  an 
indication  of  crude  and  puerile  taste,  when, 
in  a  laborious  treatise  on  poetry,  he  directs 
the  composer  how  to  make  verses  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  by  vrriting  them  "  in  the  shapes 
of  eggs,  turbots,  fuzees,  and  lozenges." 

Among  the  numerous  poets  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  Elizabeth's  reign,t  Spenser 
stands  without  a  class  and  without  a  rivaL 
To  proceed  from  the  poets  already  mentioned 
to  Spenser,  is  certainly  to  pass  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  which  are  im- 
portant, especially  from  their  including  the 
dates  of  those  early  attempts  in  the  ngular 
drama  which  preceded  the  af)poaranee  of 
Shakspeare.t  I  shall,  therefore,  turn  back 
again  to  that  period,  after  having  done  ho- 
mage to  the  name  of  Spenser. 

He  brought  to  the  subject  of  "  The  Fairy 
Queen,"  a  new  and  enlarged  structure  of 
stanza,  elaborate  and  intricate,  but  well  con- 
trived for  sustaining  the  attention  of  the 
ear,  and  concluding  with  a  majestic  ca- 
dence. In  the  other  poets  of  Spenser's  age 
we  chiefly  admire  their  language,  when  it 
seems  casually  to  advance  into  modern  po- 
lish and  succintness.  But  the  antiquity  of 
Spenser's  style  has  a  peculiar  charm.  The 
mistaken  opinion  that  Ben  Jonson  censured 
the  antiquity  of  the  diction  in  the  "  Fairy 
Queen," J  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Malone, 


general  oennire^  not  oonflned  to  the  Shepherd's  Calendar 
alone.  *<  Some,"  he  says  in  another  place,  *^  seek  Ch auoer- 
isms  with  us,  which  were  better  expungi'd  and  banished." 
{Work$t  ix.  220.)  Here  we  oonoeiTe  is  another  direct  al- 
lusion to  Spenser. 

If  Spenser's  language  Is  the  language  of  his  age,  who 
among  his  contemporaries  is  equally  obfiolotu  in  phrBM»- 
ology  f  ThA  letters  of  the  times  have  none  of  bis  words 
borrowed  of  antiquity,  nor  has  the  printtxi  proM,  the 
poetry  contradistinguished  from  the  drama,  or  the  drama, 
which  is  always  the  language  of  the  dny.  Ills  anti- 
quated words  were  his  choice^  not  his  necessity.    Uas 
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who  pronounces  it  to  be  exactly  that  of  his 
ecmtemporaries.  His  authority  is  weighty ; 
Btill,  however,  without  reyiving  the  exploded 
error  respecting  Jonson's  censure,  one  might 
imagine  the  difference  of  Spenser's  style 
from  that  of  Shakspeare's,  whom  he  so 
shortly  preceded,  to  indicate  that  his  gothic 
subject  and  story  made  him  lean  towards 
words  of  the  elder  time.  At  all  events, 
much  of  his  expression  is  now  become  anti- 
quated; though  it  is  beautiful  in  its  anti- 
quity, and  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some 
majestic  building,  covers  the  fabric  of  his 
language  with  romantic  and  venerable  as- 
sociations. 

His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy, 
a&d  luxuriant.  He  threw  the  soul  of  hai^ 
mony  into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more 
warmly,  tenderly,  and  magnificently  de- 
scriptive than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 
It  must  certainly  be  owned  that  in  descrip- 
tion he  exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes 
and  robust  power  which  characterize  the 
very  greatest  poets ;  but  we  shall  nowhere 
find  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  vi- 
sionary things,  a  sweeter  tone  of  sentiment, 
or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of  language, 
than  in  this  Rubens  of  English  poetry.  His 
fimcy  teems  exuberantly  in  minuteness  of 

Snyton,  or  Daniel,  or  Ftoele^  Marlowe,  orSbakgp«are  the 
dbeeore  woxdfl  Ibniid  coiutantlj  recorting  in  Spenser  t 
"Let  othera,'*  gays  Daniel  (the  well-languagod  Daniel,  as 
(Maidge  calls  him)— 

**  Let  others  sing  of  knights  and  paladlnes^ 
In  aged  aooents  and  onttmely  words, 

I  «faig  of  Delia  in  the  language  of  those  who  are  ahont 
her  ajad  of  her  day."  Darenant  is  express  on  the  point, 
and  gpnks  of  Spenser's  new  grafts  of  old  withered  words 
and  exploded  expressions.  Surely  the  writers  of  his  own 
age  are  better  authorities  than  Halone,  who  read  rer- 
hally,  not  spiritually,  and,  emptying  a  eommonplBoelxxA 
of  obsolete  words,  called  upon  us  to  see  in  separate  ez- 
aaaples  what  eoUectiTely  did  not  then  exist  It  is  easy  to 
ted  many  of  Spenser's  Chauceritnu  In  his  contempora- 
ries^ but  they  do  not  erowd  and  eharaeteriae  their  writ- 
ings; tbey  ttnctnre,  but  they  do  not  eolour;  they  are 
there,  but  not  for  ever  there. 

Bolton,  who  wrote  in  1622  of  language  and  style,  speaks 
to  this  point  in  his  Hypercritloa.  He  is  recommending 
waHbon  for  imitation  and  study — **  Those  authors  among 
us,  vfaoee  English  hath  in  my  conceit  most  propriety,  and 
is  nearest  to  the  phrase  of  court,  and  to  the  speech  used 
among  the  noble,  and  among  the  better  sort  in  London ; 
tfM  two  sovereign  seati,  and  as  it  were  Parliament  tri- 
tanalsi,  to  try  the  question  in."  "  In  Terse  there  are," 
he  aaya,  **  to  ftimish  an  English  Historian  with  copy  and 
tOMgoe^  Ed.  Spenser's  Hymns.  I  cannot  advise  the'  al- 
lovaaoe  of  other  of  hia  Poom«^  as  Cor  practlck  English, 
BO  more  than  I  can  do  Jefll  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Peiroe 
nerwman,  or  Lanreat  Skelton.    It  wss  laid  as  a  fiiult  to 


circumstance,  like  a  fertile  soil  sending 
bloom  and  verdure  through  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities of  the  foliage  which  it  nourishes. 
On  a  comprehensiye  view  of  the  whole  work, 
we  certainly  miss  the  charm  of  strength, 
symmetry,  and  rapid  or  interesting  progress ; 
for,  though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed 
is  not  completed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no 
additional  cantos  could  have  rendered  it  less 
perplexed.*  But  still  there  is  a  richness  in 
his  materials,  even  where  their  coherence  is 
loose,  and  their  disposition  confused.  The 
clouds  of  his  allegory  may  seem  to  spread 
into  shapeless  forms,  but  they  are  still  the 
clouds  of  a  glowing  atmosphere.  Though 
his  story  grows  desultory,  the  sweetness  and 
grace  of  his  manner  still  abide  by  him.  He 
is  like  a  speaker  whose  tones  continue  to  be 
pleasing,  though  he  may  speak  too  long;  or 
like  a  painter  who  makes  us  forget  the  de- 
fect of  his  design,  by  the  magic  of  his  co- 
louring. We  always  rise  from  perusing  him 
with  melody  in  Uie  mind's  car,  and  with 
pictures  of  romantic  beauty  impressed  on 
the  imagination.!  For  these  attractions 
**  The  Fairy  Queen"  will  ever  continue  to  be 
resorted  to  by  the  poetical  student.  It  is 
not,  however,  very  popularly  read,  and  sel- 
dom perhaps  from  beginning  to  end,  even  by 
those  who  can  fully  appreciate  its  beauties. 

the  charge  of  Sallust,  that  he  used  some  old  outworn 
words,  stolen  out  of  C^to  his  Books  de  Originibus.  And 
for  an  Historian  in  our  tongue  to  affict  the  like  out  of 
those  our  Poets  would  bo  accounted  a  foul  orersight. 
Ihat  therefore  must  not  be." 

Oray  has  a  letter  to  proTO  that  the  language  of  the  age 
is  nerer  the  language  of  poetry.  Was  Spenser  behind  or 
Shakspeare  in  adTance?  Stage  language  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  language  of  the  time;  and  Shakspeare  gives 
us  words  pure  and  neat,  yet  plain  and  customary— the 
style  that  Ben  Jonson  loTed,  the  eldest  of  the  present 
and  the  newest  of  the  past— while  Spenser  fell  back  on 
Chaooeras  the 

Well  of  English  undefilde, 

as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it  (See  Wartox's  Estay  on 
Spauer^  toI.  i.,  and  Hallam,  LU.  BuL  vol.  li.  p.  828.) 
"The  language  of  Spenser,"  says  Hallam,  '*like  that  of 
Shakspeare,  is  an  instrument  manufactured  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  it  was  to  perform." — C. 

*  Mr.  Campbell  has  giren  a  charaeter  of  Spenser,  not 
so  enthusiastic  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  so 
discriminating,  and  in  general  sound,  that  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  it  from  bis  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets.— Hallav,  LU.  BUL  Tol.  ii.  p.  334.— C. 

t  Spenser's  allegorical  story  resembles,  methlnks,  a 
continuance  of  extraordinary  dreams. — Sib  W.  Datb- 

NANT. 

After  my  reading  a  canto  of  Spenser  two  or  three  days 
ago,  to  an  old  lady  between  seTenty  and  eighty,  she  said 
that  I  had  been  showing  her  a  collection  of  pictures.  She 
said  very  right— Pops  to  Spenoe.—C. 
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This  cannot  be  ascribed  merely  to  its  pre- 
senting a  few  words  which  are  now  obso- 
lete; nor  can  it  be  owing,  as  has  been 
^sometimes  alleged,  to  the  tedium  inseparable 
from  protracted  allegory.  Allegorical  fable 
may  be  made  entertaining.  With  every  dis- 
advantage of  dress  and  language,  the  hum- 
ble John  Bunyan  has  made  this  species  of 
writing  very  amusing. 

The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the 
names  of  Spenser  and  Bunyan  being  brought 
forward  for  a  moment  in  comparison  ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  because  the  humbler  allegorist  is 
so  poor  in  language  that  his  power  of  inte- 
resting the  curiosity  is  entitled  to  admira- 
tion. We  are  told  by  critics  that  the 
passions  may  be  allegorized,  but  that  Holi- 
ness, Justice,  and  other  such  thin  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind,  are  too  unsubstantial 
machinery  for  a  poet; — ^yet  we  all  know  how 
well  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(and  he  was  a  poet,  though  he  wrote  in 
prose)  has  managed  such  abstractions  as 
Mercy  and  Fortitude.  In  his  artless  hands, 
those  attributes  cease  to  be  abstractions,  and 
become  our  most  intimate  friends.  Had 
Spenser,  with  all  the  wealth  and  graces  of 
his  fancy,  given  his  story  a  more  implicit 
and  animated  form,  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  his 
machinery  to  set  bounds  to  his  power  of 
enchantment.  Yet,  delicious  as  his  poetry 
is,  his  story,  considered  as  a  romance,  is 
obscure,  intricate,  and  monotonous.  He 
translated  entire  cantos  from  Tasso,  but 
adopted  the  wild  and  irregular  manner  of 
Ariosto.  The  difference  is,  that  Spenser 
appears,  like  a  civilized  being,  slow  and 
sometimes  half  forlorn,  in  exploring  an  un- 
inhabited country,  while  Ariosto  traverses 
the  regions  of  romance  like  a  hardy  native 
of  its  pathless  wilds.  Hurd  and  others,  who 
forbid  us  to  judge  of  "  The  Fairy  Queen" 
by  the  test  of  classical  unity,  and  who  com- 
pare it  to  a  gothic  church,  or  a  gothic  gar- 
den, tell  us  what  is  little  to  the  purpose. 
They  cannot  persuade  us  that  the  story  is 
not  too  intricate  and  too  diffuse.  The  thread 
of  the  narrative  is  so  entangled,  that  the 
poet  saw  the  necessity  for  explaining  the 
design  of  his  poem  in  prose,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  the  perspicuity  of 
a  poetical  design  which  requires  such  an  ex- 
planation may,  with  no  great  severity,  be 
pronounced  a  contradiction  in  terms.    It  is 


degrading  to  poetry,  we  shall  perhaps  bo 
told,  to  attach  importance  to  the  mere  story 
which  it  relates.  Certainly  the  poet  is  not 
a  great  one  whose  only  charm  is  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fable;  but  where  there  is  a  fa- 
ble, it  should  be  perspicuous. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  "The  Fairy 
Queen,"  which,  though  not  a  doopl y  p«^rvad- 
ing  defect,  I  cannot  help  considering  as  an 
incidental  blemish;  namely,  that  the  alle- 
gory is  doubled  and  crossed  with  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  living  or  recent  per- 
sonages, and  that  the  agents  are  partly 
historical  and  partly  allegorical.  In  some 
instances  the  characters  have  a  threefold 
allusion.  Gloriana  is  at  once  an  emblem  of 
true  glory,  an  empress  of  fairy-land,  and 
her  majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  Envy  is  a 
personified  passion,  and  also  a  witch,  and, 
with  no  very  charitable  insinuation,  a  type 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  knight  in  dangerous  distress  is  Henry 
IV.  of  France;  and  the  knight  of  magnifi- 
cence. Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  an  ancient  British  hero,  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  the 
Netherlands.  Such  distraction  of  allegory 
eannot  well  be  said  to  make  a  fair  experi- 
ment of  its  power.  The  poet  may  cover  his 
moral  meaning  under  a  single  and  transpa- 
rent veil  of  fiction ;  but  he  has  no  right  to 
muffle  it  up  in  foldings  which  hide  the  form 
and  symmetry  of  truth. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  I  may  presume  to 
measure  the  imperfections  of  so  great  and 
venerable  a  genius,  I  think  we  may  say 
that,  if  his  popularity  be  less  than  universal 
and  complete,  it  is  not  so  much  owing  to  his 
obsolete  language,  nor  to  degeneracy  of 
modern  taste,  nor  to  his  choice  of  allegory 
as  a  subject,  as  to  the  want  of  that  consoli- 
dating and  crowning  strength,  which  alone 
can  establish  works  of  fiction  in  the  favour 
of  all  readers  and  of  all  ages.  This  want 
of  strength,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  is  either 
solely  or  chiefly  apparent  when  we  examine 
the  entire  structure  of  his  poem,  or  so  large 
a  portion  of  it  as  to  feel  that  it  does  not  im- 
pel or  sustain  our  curiosity  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  To  the  beauty  of  insulated  pas- 
sages who  can  be  blind  ?  The  sublime  de- 
scription of  "  Him  who  wUh  the  Night  durst 
ride,"  "  The  House  of  Riches,"  "  The  Canto 
of  Jealousy,"  "The  Masque  of  Cupid,"  and 
other  parts,  too  many  to  enumerate,  are  so 
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■{deiidid,  that  after  reading  them,  we  feel  it 
lor  the  moment  invidious  to  ask  if  they  are 
sjmmetricallj  united  into  a  whole.  Suc- 
eeeding  generations  have  acknowledged  the 
pathoe  and  richness  of  his  strains,  and  the 
ne^vr  contour  and  enlarged  dimensions  of 
grace  ^vrhich  he  gave  to  English  poetry.  He 
is*  the  poetical  father  of  a  Milton  and  a 
Thonison.  Gray  habitually  read  him  when 
he  -wished  to  frame  his  thoughts  for  compo- 
sition ;  and  there  are  few  eminent  poets  in 
the  language  who  haye  not  been  essentially 
indebted  to  him. 

,  ■*  Hiiber,  as  to  fheir  fbantain,  other  sUn 
Repair,  and  in  their  nms  draw  golden  light" 

The  publication  of  "The  Fairy  Queen," 
and  the  commencement  of  Shakspeare's  dra- 
matic career,  may  be  noticed  as  contempo- 
rary CTents;  for  by  no  supposition  can 
Shakspeare's  appearance  as  a  dramatist  be 
traced  higher  than  1589,*  and  that  of  Spen- 
ser's great  poem  was  in  the  year  1590.  I 
turn  back  from  that  date  to  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, when  the  first  lineaments  of  our  regu- 
lar drama  began  to  show  themselves. 

Before  Elizabeth's  reign  we  had  no  dror 
matic  authors  more  important  than  Bale  and 
Heywood  the  Epigrammatist.  Bale,  before 
the  titles  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  well 
distinguished,  had  written  comedies  on  such 
subjects  OS  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
the  Passion  and  Sepulture  of  our  Lord.  He 
iras,  in  fact,  the  last  of  the  race  of  mystery- 
'viTiters.  Both  Bale  and  Heywood  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
flourished  (if  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to 
them)  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


•  It  y  ei^ar  that  before  1691,  or  eren  1692;  Shakspeare 
kad  BO  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  plays ;  he  must,  thereibre^ 
hare  barn  ralnabla  to  the  theatre  chiefly  as  an  aetor; 
■ad  if  this  wu  the  casey  namely,  that  he  speedily  trode 
the  stage  with  rome  respectability,  Hr.  Rowe's  tradition 
that  be  was  at  first  admitted  in  a  mean  capacity  ranstbe 
taken  with  a  bushel  of  doubt— Gampbill,  Ltfe  qf  ShaX^ 
tfeare,  Sto,  1838,  p.  xzii^-C. 

t  The  MytUrieM  Hr.  Collier  would  have  called  Jffraeie- 
Pfaya,  and  the  MoraUHe*,  MoraU  or  Moral-Plays.— 0. 

X  Warton  alao  mentions  RasteO,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  printer;  but  who  is  beliered 
by  the  historian  of  onr  poetry  to  hare  been  also  an  au- 
thor, and  to  hare  made  the  moralities  in  some  degree  the 
v«faide  of  sdenee  and  philosophy.  He  published  [about 
UU]  a  new  interlude  on  The  Natore  of  the  Four  Ele- 
maata,  in  wUeh  The  Tracts  of  America  lately  dlsoorered 
sad  the  manners  of  the  natiTes  are  described.— ^8ee 
0alliflv»8  Annals,  toL  it  p.  319.] 

{  BadETille  became  a  statesman,  and  fbrsook  the  plea> 
HBt  paths  of  poetry;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  enoon- 
BCad  it  fai  others;  to  in  an  age  rife  with  poetical 


Until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  public  was 
contented  with  mysteries,  moralities,  or  in- 
terludes, too  humble  to  deserve  the  name  of. 
comedy.  The  first  of  these,  the  mysteries, 
originated  almost  as  early  as  the  Conquest, 
in  shows  given  by  the  church  to  the  people. 
The  moralitiesjt  which  were  chiefly  allego- 
rical, probably  arose  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  interludes  be- 
came prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIILJ 

Lord  Sackville's  Gorboduc,  first  repre- 
sented in  1561;-62,  and  Still's  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Needle,  about  1566,  were  the  earliest, 
though  faint,  drafts  of  our  regular  tragedy 
and  comedy .{  They  did  not,  however,  im- 
mediately supersede  the  taste  for  the  allego- 
rical moralities.  Sackville  even  introduced 
dumb  show  in  his  tragedy  to  explain  the 
piece,  and  he  was  not  the  lost  of  the  old 
dramatists  who  did  so.  One  might  conceive 
the  explanation  of  allegory  by  real  person- 
ages to  be  a  natural  complaisance  to  an 
audience ;  but  there  is  something  peculiarly 
ingenious  in  making  allegory  explain  reality, 
and  the  dumb  interpret  for  those  who  could 
speak.  In  reviewing  the  rise  of  the  drama, 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  and  Sackville's 
Gorboduc,  form  convenient  resting-places 
for  the  memory;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
their  superiority  over  the  mysteries  and 
moralities  be  half  so  great  as  their  real  dis- 
tance from  on  affecting  tragedy,  or  an  exhi- 
larating comedy.  The  main  incident  in 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  is  the  loss  of  a 
needle  in  a  man's  small-clothes.  ||  Gorboduc 
has  no  interesting  plot  or  impassioned  dia- 


commendations,  he  seems  to  hare  drawn  but  one  solitary 
sonnet,  and  that  attached  to  a  book  where  praises  were 
made  cheap— "The  Faerie  Queene."  lie  died,  and  re- 
oeiyed  a  funeral  sermon  from  Abbot,  but  no  tears  of  r»> 
gret  from  the  Muses ; — ^he  who  should  have  been  a  second 
Pembroke  or  Southampton.  Still  took  to  the  church  and 
became  a  bishop— but  not  before  the  creator  of  our 
comedy  had  written  a  supplicatory  letter  that,  for  arting 
at  Cambridge,  a  Latin  pl«y  should  be  preferred  to  an 
SugUsh  one.— O. 

I  Speaking  of  Oammer  Gurton,  Scott  writes,  "It  is  a 
piece  of  low  humour ;  the  whole  Jest  turning  upon  the 
loss  and  the  reoorery  of  the  needle  with  which  Gammer 
Gurton  was  to  repair  the  breeches  of  her  man  Hodge; 
but  in  point  of  manners,  it  is  a  great  curiosity,  as  the 
curia  iupeOex  of  our  ancestors  is  soaroely  anywhere  so 
well  described."  •The  unity,"  he  continurs,  *' of  time, 
place,  and  action,  are  obserred  through  the  play,  with  an 
aocuraqr  of  which  France  might  be  Jealous."  And  adds, 
alluding  to  Gorboduc^  « It  is  remarkable,  that  the  oarlient 
English  tragedy  and  comedy  are  both  works  of  conside- 
rable merit;  that  each  partakes  of  the  distinct  eharaetar 
o2 
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logue ;  bat  it  dignified  the  stage  with  moral 
reflection  and  stately  measure.  It  first  in- 
troduced blank  Terse  instead  of  ballad 
rhymes  in  the  drama.  Gascoigne  gave  a 
farther  popularity  to  blank  verse  by  his 
paraphrase  of  Jocasta,  from  Euripides, 
vrhich  appeared  in  1566.  The  same  author's 
"  Supposes,"  translated  from  Ariosto,  was 
our  earliest  prose  comedy.  Its  dialogue  is 
easy  and  spirited.  Edward's  Palamon  and 
Arcite  was  acted  in  the  same  year,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  who 
called  the  author  into  her  presence,  and 
complimented  him  on  having  justly  drawn 
the  character  of  a  genuine  lover. 

Ten  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated 
into  English  verse  at  diJSerent  times,  and  by 
different  authors,  before  the  year  1581.  One 
of  these  translators  was  Alexander  Neyvile, 
afterwards  secretary  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
whose  (Edipus  came  out  as  early  as  1563 ; 
and  though  he  was  but  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
his  style  has  considerable  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  open  the  first  act»  may 
serve  as  a  specimen : 

**The  nig&t  is  gone^  voA  dzMdflil  d«y  bugins  at  length 

t'  appear, 
And  Pboebns,  all  bedimm'd  with  douds,  himaelf  aloft 

doth  rear; 
And,  gliding  forth,  nilh  deadly  hue  and  dolaAxl  Uace  in 

skies, 
Doth  bear  great  terror  and  dismay  to  the  beholder's  ejea. 
Now  shall  the  bouses  void  be  seen,  witili  plagoe  deroured 

qnite^ 
And  slaughter  whleh  the  night  hath  made  shall  day 

bring  forth  to  light 
Doth  any  man  in  princely  thrones  r^oloe  ?  0  brittle  Joy  I 
How  many  ills,  howlUr  a  ftioe^  and  yet  how  much  annoy 
In  thee  doth  lurk,  and  hidden  Uas  what  heaps  of  endless 

strife  1 
They  Judge  amiss,  that  deem  the  Prinoe  to  have  the 

happy  life." 

In  1568  was  produced  the  tragedy  of 
"  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,''  by  Robert  Wil- 
mot,  and  four  other  students  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  It  is  reprinted  in  Reed's  plays; 
but  that  reprint  is  taken  not  from  the  first 
edition,  but  from  one  greatly  polished  and 
amended  in  1592.*    Considered  ^s  a  piece 

of  its  class ;  that  the  tragedy  la  without  intermiztore  of 
comedy;  tbe  comedy  without  any.  intermiztore  of  tra* 
gedy."— ATtw.  Prtm  Works,  vol.  Ti  p.  883.^-a 

•  Newly  revived,  and  pdUshed  aceordinff  to  Ou  de- 
oonan  of  these  days.  That  is,  as  Mr.  Oollier  supposes, 
by  the  remoral  of  the  rhymes  to  a  blank  yerae  Ikshlon. 
-C.  • 

t  In,  the  title-page  it  is  denominated  **JL  lamentable 
Tragedy,  mixed  full  of  pleasant  Mirth." 

X  The  Tamerlanes  and  Tamerdianis  of  the  late  age 
had  nothing  hi  them  but  thaaoanieal  stmttfnA  and  fnii- 


coming  within  the  verge  of  Shakspeare's 
age,  it  ceases  to  be  wond^Hul.  Immediately 
subsequent  to  these  writers  we  meet  with 
several  obscure  and  unintcrc8ting  dramatic 
names,  among  which  is  that  of  Whet8tone, 
the  author  of  "Promos  and  C:issaiidra," 
[1578],  in  which  piece  there  is  a  partial  an- 
ticipation of  the  plot  of  Shakspeare's  Mear 
sure  for  Measure.  Another  is  that  of 
Preston,  whose  tragedy  of  Cambyposf  is 
alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  when  Falstaff 
calls  for  a  cup  of  sack,  that  he  may  weep 
"  in  King  Cambyses'  vein."  J  There  is,  in- 
deed, matter  for  weeping  in  this  tragedy ; 
for,  in  the  course  of  it,  an  elderly  gentleman 
is  flayed  alive.  To  make  the  skinning  more 
pathetic,  his  own  son  is  witness  to  it,  and 
exclaims, 
'*  What  child  is  he  of  Nature's  mould  could  bide  the  sama 

to  see, 
His  father  fleaed  in  this  wise?    0  how  it  grievcth  me  I" 

It  may  comfort  the  reader  to  know  that  this 
theatric  decortication  was  meant  to  be  alle- 
gorical ;  and  we  may  believe  that  it  ivas  per- 
formed with  no  degree  of  stage  illusion  that 
could  deeply  affect  the  spectator.} 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  come  to  a  period  when  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments produced  play-writers  by  profession. 
The  earliest  of  tiese  appears  to  have  been 
George  Peele,  who  was  the  city  poet  and  con- 
ductor of  the  civil  pageants.  His  "Arraign- 
ment of  Paris"  came  out  in  1584.  Naah 
calls  him  an  Atlas  in  poetry.  Unless  we 
make  allowance  for  his  antiquity,  the  expres- 
sion will  appear  hyperbolical;  but,  with  that 
allowance,  we  may  justly  cherish  the  me- 
mory of  Peele  as  the  oldest  genuine  dramatic 
poet  of  our  language.  His  "  David  and 
Bethsabe''  is  the  earliest  fountain  of  pathos 
and  harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dra- 
matic poetry.  His  fancy  is  rich  and  his 
feeling  tender,  and  his  conceptions  of  dra- 
matic character  have  no  inconsiderable  mix- 
ture of  solid  veracity  and  ideal  beauty. 

ous  Todferation,  to  warrant  them  to  tbe  ignorant  gapers. 
— Bin  Joksoh.    {Giffiitrd,  toI.  Ix.  p.  180.) 

1  suspect  that  Shakspeare  oonibunded  King  Cambyset 
with  King  Darius.  FalstafTs  solemn  f^tian  bears  not 
tbe  slightest  resemblance,  either  in  metro  or  in  matter, 
to  the  vein  of  King  Cambyses.  Kyng  Daryus,  whose 
doi^ful  strain  is  here  burlesqued,  was  a  pilhie  and  plesauMt 
EnLerlude,  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.— OiTFOU).  Note  on  Jonson^s  BoetaMeTf  Wcrks, 
vol.  ii.  p.  466.-C 

2  The  stage  direction  azeites  a  smile.  Flea  him  witha 
failsss 
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There  is  no  such  gweetness  of  versification 
mnd  imagery  to  be  found  in  our  blank  verse 
anterior  to  Shakspeare.*  David's  character 
— the  traits  both  of  his  guilt  and  sensibility 
— his  passion  for  Bethsabe — ^his  art  in  in- 
flaming the  military  ambition  of  Urias,  and 
his  grief  for  Absalom,  are  delineated  with 
no  vulgar  skill.  The  luxuriant  image  of 
Bethsabe  is  introduced  by  these  lines: 

Gome,  gentle  Z.*ph jr,  trick'd  with  those  perftunes 
Thst  emt  in  Eden  Bweeten'd  Adam*ft  love. 
And  stroke  mj  boram  with  thy  gentle  taa: 
ThiK  phade.  ran*proof,  Li  yet  no  proof  for  thee. 
niy  body,  smoother  than  this  wareless  epring, 
And  pur(*r  than  the  snbetaneo  of  the  same, 
Ckn  ovcp  tbronirh  that  his  lanoee  eannot  pieroe. 
Tboa  and  thy  suter^  soft  and  sacred  A!r, 
OoddeM  of  lifo,  and  gOTemeM  of  health, 
Keeps  every  fountain  f^resh,  and  arbour  sweet 
No  bras«n  gate  her  passage  can  reftise, 
Kor  bashy  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath : 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robe^ 
Aad  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perftimes, 
To  i^y  the  wanton  with  us  through  the  leares. 
David.    What  tunes,  what  word%  what  Iook%  what 
wonders  pierce 
My  soul,  incenMd  with  a  sodden  fire  t 
What  trc^,  what  nhade,  what  spring,  what  paradise^ 
Eigoys  the  beauty  of  so  Mr  a  dame  1 
Fair  Era,  placed  in  perfect  happiness, 
Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heaTens^ 
Strook  with  the  accents  of  archangels'  tnnei^ 
Wroagbt  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts, 
Tban  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
3fay  that  sweet  plain,  that  bears  her  pleasant  weight 
Be  stall  Hnameird  with  discolonr'd  flowers  1 
That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And,  for  the  pebble,  let  the  sUrer  streams 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolites; 
The  brim«  let  be  embraced  with  golden  curls 
Of  mo«^  thut  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make ; 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse 
liCt  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower 
Bear  manna  every  mom  instead  of  dew. 
•  •  «  «  *  • 

Joab  thus  describes  the  glory  of  David: 
Beauteous  and  bright  Is  he  among  the  tribes; 
As  when  the  sun,  attired  In  glistering  robe, 
Qemg»  dandng  from  his  oriental  gate, 
And,  bridefp*oom-ltke,  hurls  through  the  gloomy  air 
HSs  raJlant  beams :  such  doth  King  Darld  show, 
Crown'd  with  the  hononr  of  his  enemies'  town, 
SUning  in  riches  like  the  ftrmament, 
Tbe  starry  vault  that  orerhangs  the  eartii ; 
So  kmketh  David,  King  of  Israel. 

*  Mr.  Dyoe,  In  his  edition  of  Peele,  has  quoted  this 
paamge  from  Mr.  Campbell,  ''a  eritie,**  he  styles  him, 
**wbo  Is  by  no  means  sul\}ect  to  the  pardonable  weak- 
BMs  cf  diaooTering  beauties  In  every  writer  of  the  olden 
tfanc."— p.  -xxxTiil. 

It  is  quoted  too  by  Mr.  Hallam,  {Lit  HisL  toI.  ii.  p. 
Si  6%  who  concurs  with  Mr.  Collier  in  thinking  these  com- 
pBBMVts  exceasiTe. — C. 

f  An  interesting  sultJect  of  inquiry  In  Shakspeare's 
Blerary  history,  is  the  state  of  our  dramatic  poetry  when 
ha  beg^  to  idter  and  originate  English  plays.  Before 
1^  time  mere  mysteries  and  mirade  plays,  in  which 
AdMm  and  Ere  appeared  naked,  in  whldi  the  doTll  dis- 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  when 
David  gives  way  to  his  grief  for  Absalom,  he 
is  roused  with  great  dignity  and  energy  by 
the  speech  of  Joab.  When  informed  by 
Joab  of  the  death  of  his  son,  David  ex- 
claims : 

David.    Thou  man  of  blood  I  thou  sepulchre  of  death  I 
Whose  marble  breast  entombs  my  bowels  quick, 
Did  I  not  charge  thee^  nay,  entreat  thy  hand. 
Even  for  my  sake,  to  spare  my  Absalom  ? 
And  hast  thou  now,  in  spite  of  Darid's  health, 
And  scorn  to  do  my  heart  some  happiness, 
Giren  him  the  sword,  and  spilt  his  purple  soul  ? 

Joab.    Whatl  irks  it  Darid,  that  he  victor  breathes, 
That  Juda,  and  the  fields  of  Israel 
Should  deanse  their  ftoes  fh>m  their  children's  blood  i 
What !  art  thou  weary  of  thy  royal  rule  ? 
Is  Israel's  throne  a  serpent  in  thine  eyes, 
And  he  that  set  thee  there,  so  far  fh>m  thanks. 
That  thou  must  curra  his  servant  for  his  sake? 
Uast  thou  not  said,  that,  as  the  morning  light, 
The  doudless  mornings  so  should  be  thine  house, 
And  not  as  flowers,  by  the  brightest  rain, 
Which  grow  up  quickly,  and  as  quickly  fade? 
Hast  thou  not  said,  the  wicked  are  as  thorns^ 
That  cannot  be  preserved  with  the  hand ; 
And  that  the  man  shall  touch  them  must  be  arm'd 
With  coats  of  iron,  and  garmenb  made  of  steel. 
Or  with  the  shaft  of  a  deiienoed  spear  ? 
And  art  thou  angry  he  is  now  cut  ofl; 
That  led  the  guUtless  swarmhig  to  their  deathsi, 
And  was  more  wicked  than  an  host  of  men  ? 
Advance  thee  from  thy  melancholy  den. 
And  deck  thy  body  with  thy  blissftil  robes, 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  sways  the  Heaven,  I  swear, 
I'll  lead  thine  armies  to  another  king. 
Shall  cheer  them  fbr  their  princely  chivalry ; 
And  not  sit  daunted,  fh)wnlng  in  yie  dark, 
When  his  &ir  looks,  with  oil  and  wine  refresh'd. 
Should  dart  Into  their  bosoms  gladsome  beams, 
And  fill  their  stomachs  with  briumphant  feasts ; 
That,  when  elsewhere  stem  War  shall  sound  his  trump, 
And  call  another  battle  to  the  field, 
Fame  still  may  bring  thy  valiant  soldiers  home» 
And  fbr  their  service  happily  eoat^m 
She  wanted  worthy  trumps  to  sound  their  prowess; 
Take  thou  this  course,  and  live;— J^^/tms,  and  die, 

Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Nash,  Lodge, 
and  Marlowe,  were  the  other  writers  for  our 
early  stage,  a  part  of  whose  career  preceded 
that  of  Shakspeare.t  Lyly,  whose  dramatio 
language  is  prose,  has  traits  of  genius  which 
we  should  not  expect  from  his  generally  de- 
praved taste,  and  he  has  several  graceful 

played  his  homs  and  tall,  and  in  which  Noah's  wife  boxed 
the  patriarch's  ears  befbre  entering  the  ark,  had  fidlen 
comparatively  into  disuse,  after  a  popularity  of  four  cen- 
turies :  and,  in  the  oourve  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
clergy  were  fbrbldden  by  orders  trom  Some  to  perform 
in  them.  Meanwhile  *<  Moralities,"  which  had  made 
their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, were  also  hastening  their  retreat,  as  well  as  thorn 
pageants  and  masques  In  honour  of  royalty,  which 
nevertheless  aided  the  introduction  of  the  drama.  But 
we  owe  our  first  regular  dramas  to  the  universities,  the 
inns  of  oour^  and  public  seminaries.  The  scholars  of 
these  establishments  engaged  In  ftee  translatians  of  da*> 
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interspersions  of  "  sweet  lyric  song."  But 
his  manner,  on  the  whole,  is  stilted.  "Brave 
Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs,''* 
of  whose  **  mighty  muse"  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self speaks  reverentially,  had  powers  of  no 
ordinary  class,  and  even  ventured  a  few 
steps  into  the  pathless  sublime.  But  his 
pathos  is  dreary,  and  the  terrors  of  his  Muse 
remind  us  more  of  Minerva's  gorgon  than 
her  countenance.  The  first  sober  and  cold 
school  of  tragedy,  which  began  with  Lord 
Sackville's  Gorboduc,  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  headlong  extravagance.  Kyd's  bombast 
was  proverbial  in  his  own  day.  With  him 
the  genius  of  tragedy  might  be  said  to  have 
run  mad;  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  one 
work,  the  joint  production  of  Greene  and 
Lodge,  to  have  hardly  recovered  her  wits  in 
the  company  of  those  authors.  The  piece 
to  which  I  allude  is  entitled  ''A  Looking- 
glass  for  London"  [1594].  There,  the  Tam- 
burlane  of  Kyd  is  fairly  rivalled  in  rant  and 
blasphemy  by  the  hero  Rasni,  ^ing  of 
Nineveh,  who  boasts 

"Great  Jewry's  Ood,  that  iblPd  stout  Benhadad, 
Could  not  rebate  the  strength  that  Rasni  brought; 
For  be  he  God  in  Hearen,  yet  vioeroys  know 
Rami  is  God  on  earth,  and  none  hut  he." 


■leal  dramatists,  though  with  so  UtUe  taste,  that  Seneca 
was  one  of  their  faTOurites.  They  caught  the  coldness 
of  that  model,  howeTor,  without  tile  feeblest  trace  of  his 
slender  graces;  they  looked  at  the  ancients  without  un- 
derstanding them;  and  they  brought  to  their  plots  nei- 
ther unity,  design,  nor  affecting  interest  There  is  a 
general  similarity  among  all  the  plays  that  preceded 
Shakspeare  in  their  ill-oonceiTed  plots,  in  the  bombast 
and  dnlness  of  tragedy,  and  In  the  rulgar  buffoonery  of 
oomedy. 

Of  our  great  poet's  immediate  predecessors,  the  most 
distinguished  were  Lyly,  Peele^  Greene,  Kyd,  Nash, 
Lodge,  and  Marlowe.  Lyly  was  not  entirely  deroid  of 
poetry,  for  we  hare  SMne  pleasing  lyrical  rerses  by  him; 
but  in  the  drama  he  is  cold,  mythological,  and  conceited, 
and  be  exen  polluted  for  a  time  the  Juvenile  age  of  our 
literature  with  his  abominable  Euphuism.  Peele  has 
left  some  melodious  and  flmciftd  passages  in  his  "  David 
and  Bcthsabe."  Greene  is  not  unjustly  praised  for  his 
comedy  *"  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay."  Kyd's  **  Span- 
ish Tragedy"  was  at  first  admired,  but,  subsequently, 
quoted  only  for  its  samples  of  the  mock  sublime.  Mash 
wrote  no  poetry  except  for  the  stage;  but  he  is  a  poor 
dramatic  poet— though  his  prose  satires  are  remarkably 
powerful.  Lodge  was  not  much  happier  on  the  stage 
than  Nash;  his  prose  works  are  not  very  valuable;  but 
he  wrote  one  satire  in  verse  of  considerable  merit,  and 
various  graceful  little  lyrics.  Marlowe  was  the  only 
great  man  among  Shakspeare's  precursors ;  his  concep- 
tions were  strong  and  original ;  his  intellect  grasped  his 
sul^eet  as  a  whole :  no  doubt  he  dislocated  the  thews  of 
his  language  by  overstrained  efforts  at  the  show  of 
strength,  but  he  delineated  character  with  a  degree  of 
truth  unknown  to  his  predecessors:  his  **Bdward  the 
Second"  is  pathetic;  and  his  *<Faustas"  has  real  gran- 


In  the  course  of  the  play,  the  imperial 
swaggerer  marries  his  own  sister,  who  is 
quite  as  consequential  a  character  as  him- 
self; but  finding  her  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning, he  deigns  to  espouse  her  lady-in- 
waiting,  and  is  finally  converted  afler  his 
wedding,  by  Jonah,  who  soon  afterwards 
arrives  at  \ineveh.  It  would  be  perhaps 
unfair,  however,  to  assume  this  tragedy  as 
a  fair  test  of  the  dramatic  talents  of  either 
Greene  or  Lodge.  Ritson  recommended  the 
dramas  of  Greene  as  well  worthy  of  being 
collected.  The  taste  of  that  antiquary  was 
not  exquisite,  but  his  knowledge  may  en- 
title his  opinion  to  consideration.f 

Among  these  precursors  of  Shakspeare 
we  may  trace,  in  Peele  and  Marlowe,  a 
pleasing  dawn  of  the  drama,  though  it  was 
by  no  means  a  dawn  corresponding  to  so 
bright  a  sunrise  as  the  appearance  of  his 
mighty  genius.  He  created  our  romantic 
drama,  or  if  the  assertion  is  to  be  qualified, 
it  requires  but  a  small  qualification.J  There 
were,  undoubtedly,  prior  occupants  of  the 
dramatic  ground  in  our  language;  but  they 
appear  only  like  unprosperous  settlers  on 
the  patches  and  skirts  of  a  wilderness. 


deur.    If  Marlowe  had  lived,  Shakspeare  mlfrht  have  had 
something  like  a  competitor.— Oampbixl,  Life  qfShak' 
tpeacrey  p.  xxlii.— C. 
•  Drayton.— C 

t  His  Dramas  and  Poems  were  printed  together  in 
1831,  by  Mr.  Dyoe.    « In  richness  of  foncy,  Onjenc,'*  says 
Mr.  Dyce,  **  is  inferior  to  Peele ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  his  amusing  comedy  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay, 
there  is,  perhaps,  but  little  to  admire  in  his  dramatic 
productions."— C. 
X  Untaught,  unpractised,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  st^e, — 
And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  storey 
Twas  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  morp. 

DRTDB5  of  Shalfpeare.  ^ 
The  English  stage  might  be  considered  equally  without  ^ 
rule  and  without  model  when  Shakspeare  arose.  The 
effect  of  the  genius  of  an  individual  upon  the  taste  of 
a  nation  is  mighty ;  but  that  genius,  in  its  turn,  is  formed 
according  to  the  opinions  prevalent  at  the  period  when  it 
comes  into  existence.  Such  was  the  case  with  Shakspeare. 
Had  he  received  an  education  more  extensive,  and  pos- 
sessed a  taste  refined  by  the  classical  models,  it  is  probable 
that  he  also,  in  admiration  of  the  ancient  drama,  might 
have  mistaken  the  form  for  the  essence,  and  subpcribcd 
to  thorn  rules  which  had  produced  ^uch  masterpieces  of 
art.  Fortunately  for  the  full  exertion  of  a  genius,  as 
comprehensive  and  versatile  as  intense  and  powerful, 
Shakspeare  had  no  access  to  any  models  of  which  the 
commanding  merit  n^ght  have  controlled  and  limited  his 
own  exertions.  He  followed  the  path  which  a  nameless 
crowd  of  obscure  writers  had  trodden  before  him ;  but  he 
moved  in  it  with  the  grace  and  majestic  step  of  a  being 
of  a  superior  order ;  and  vindicated  for  ever  the  British 
theatre  from  a  pedantic  restriction  to  classical  rule. 
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which  he  conTeited  into  a  garden.  He  is, 
therefore,  never  compared  with  his  native 
predecessors.  Criticism  goes  back  for  names 
worthy  of  being  put  in  competition  with 
his,  to  the  first  great  masters  of  dramatic 
invention ;  and  even  in  the  points  of  dissi- 
milarity between  them  and  him,  discovers 
some  of  the  highest  indications  of  his  genias. 
Compared  with  the  classical  composers  of 
antiquity,  he  is  to  our  conceptions  neareir 
the  character  of  a  universal  poet;  more  ac- 
quainted with  man  in  the  real  world,  and 
more  terrific  and  bewitching  in  the  preter- 
natural. He  expanded  the  magic  circle  of 
the  drama  beyond  the  limits  that  belonged 
to  it  in  antiquity;  made  it  embrace  more 
time  and  locality;  filled  it  with  larger  busi- 
ness and  action — ^with  vicissitudes  of  gay 
and  serious  emotion,  which  classical  taste 
had  kept  divided — ^with  characters  which 
developed  humanity  in  stronger  lights  and 
subtler  movements — and  with  a  language 
more  wildly,  more  playfully  diversified  by 
fancy  and  passion,  than  was  ever  spoken  on 
any  stage.  Like  Nature  herself,  he  presents 
alternations  of  the  gay  and  the  tragic ;  and 
his  mutability,  like  the  suspense  and  pre- 
cariousness  of  real  existence,  often  deepens 
the  force  of  our  impressions.  He  converted 
imitation  into  illusion.  To  say  that,  magi- 
cian as  he  was,  he  was  not  faultless,  is  only 
to  recall  the  flat  and  stale  truism,  that  every 
thing  human  is  imperfect.  But  how  to  esti- 
mate his  imperfections!*  To  praise  him  is 
easy — In  facUi  causa  ctidma  licet  esse  diserto 
— ^But  to  make  a  special,  full,  and  accurate 


KothiBg  went  before  Shakipeere  which  in  any  reepeet 
was  fit  to  fix  and  sUmp  the  character  of  a  national 
;  and  certainly  no  one  will  suooeed  him  capable 
fhf  mere  aathority,  a  form  more  restrJeted 
thaa  that  which  Shaktpeare  naed^-&s  Walter  Soor, 
MUc  Pr.  Works,  toI.  iii.  p.  336. 

Sbakspeare  began  his  literary  career  by  alterationB  and 
■daptetioDS  of  former  dramas  and  eoi^right  pieces  to 
more  popular  and  poetical  purposes.  He  seems  to  bare 
extended  his  desire  for  emendation  to  the  works  of  living 
writers;  and,  taught  by  nature,  to  have  done  for  the 
writings  of  UniTersity  Men  what  Fope  did  (with  equal 
flOmee)  for  the  rfajmes  and  lines  of  Wycherley.  It  was 
the  eommon  practice  of  his  sge  to  call  in  the  pen  of  a 
Bring  writer  to  aid  with  additions  the  Muse  of  a  follow- 
draoBatist.  He  soon,  howerer,  learned  to  depend  on  his 
own  myriad-minded  genius^  on  his  own  thoosaad- 
toosned  BoaI.p-C* 

•  He  (Shaksp««Te)  was  the  man  who  of  all  modem, 
and  periiape  andent  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  oom- 
prebensiTe  souL  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  pre- 
sent to  him,  and  ha  drew  them  not  laboriously  bat 
Inekily :  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than 
see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  aoeuse  him  to  have 
ft 


estimate  of  his  imperfections  would  require 
a  delicate  and  comprehensive  discrimination, 
and  an  authority  which  are  almost  as  seldom 
united  in  one  man  as  the  powers  of  Shak- 
speare  himself.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  world. 
The  magnitude  of  his  genius  puts  it  heyond 
ail  private  opinion  to  set  defined  limits  to 
the  admiration  which  is  due  to  it.  We  know, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  sum  of  hlemishes 
to  be  deducted  from  his  merits  is  not  great,! 
and  we  should  scarcely  be  thankful  to  one 
who  should  be  anxious  to  make  it.  No  other 
poet  triumphs  so  anomalously  over  eccen- 
tricities and  peculiarities  in  composition 
which  would  appear  blemishes  in  others ;  so 
that  his  blemishes  and  beauties  have  an  af- 
finity which  we  are  jealous  of  trusting  any 
hand  with  the  task  of  separating.  We  dread 
the  interference  of  criticism  with  a  fascina- 
tion so  often  inexplicable  by  critical  laws, 
and  justly  apprehend  that  any  man  in 
standing  between  us  and  Shakspeare  may 
show  for  pretended  spots  upon  his  disk  only 
the  shadows  of  his  own  opacity. 

Still  it  is  not  a  part  even  of  that  enihv- 
siastic  creed,  to  believe  that  he  has  no  exces- 
sive mixture  of  the  tragic  and  comic,  no 
blemishes  of  language  in  the  elliptical  throng 
and  impatient  pressure  of  his  images,  no 
irregularities  of  plot  and  action,  which 
another  Shakspeare  would  avoid,  if  "nature 
had  not  broken  the  mould  in  which  she 
made  him,"  or  if  he  should  come  back  into 
the  world  to  blend  experience  with  xnspira- 
tion.t 

The  bare  name  of  the  dnunatio  unities  is 


wanted  learning  give  him  the  greater  eommendatlon : 
he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  speetaetas 
of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwardly  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  evetywhere  alike ;  were 
he  so^  I  should  do  him  injury  to  eompare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  fla^  insipid ;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling 
into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great,  when  great  oeea* 
sion  is  presented  to  him;  no  man  can  say  he  erer  had  a 
fit  sul^t  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as 
high  aboTe  the  rest  of  poets- 
Quantum  lenta  solent  Inter  Tibuma  oupressi. 

I>ETDKX«—<X 

f  If  Shakspeare*s  embroideries  were  burnt  down,  there 
would  still  be  silrer  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot^ 
Dbtdxn,  Maloiu,  yol.  ii.  p.  295.— G. 

X  Of  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Campbell  says 
elsewhere :  <*  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  lighted  up  his 
glorious  fancy  at  the  lamp  of  classical  mythology  :— 

Hyperion's  cnrl»— the  tront  of  Jon  himseli; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  e 
A  sUikm  Uke  the  herald  Marenry, 
Mew  lighted  on  ft  hmsfvoMmimg  hiU— 
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apt  to  excite  revolting  ideas  of  pedantry, 
arts  of  poetry,  and  French  criticism.  With 
none  of  these  do  I  wish  to  annoy  the  reader. 
I  conceive  that  it  may  be  said  of  those  uni- 
ties as  of  fire  and  water,  that  they  are  good 
servants  but  bad  masters.  In  perfect  rigour 
they  were  never  imposed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
they  would  be  still  heavier  shackles  if  they 
were  closely  riveted  on  our  own  drama.  It 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  confine  dra- 
matic action  literally  and  immovably  to  one 
spot,  or  its  imaginary  time  to  the  time  in 
which  it  is  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
dramatic  time  and  place  cannot  surely  admit 
of  indefinite  expansion.  It  would  be  better, 
for  the  sake  of  illusion  and  probability,*  to 
change  the  scene  from  Windsor  to  London, 
than  from  London  to  Pekin ;  it  would  look 
more  like  reality  if  a  messenger,  who  went 
and  returned  in  the  course  of  the  play,  told 
us  of  having  performed  a  journey  of  ten  or 
twenty,  rather  than  of  a  thousand  miles; 
and  if  the  spectator  had  neither  that  nor 
any  other  circumstance  to  make  him  a.sk 
how  so  much  could  be  performed  in  so  short 
a  time. 

In  an  abstract  view  of  dramatic  art,  its 
principles  must  appear  to  lie  nearer  to  unity 
than  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  disunion,  in 
our  conceptions  of  time  and  place.  Giving 
up  the  law  of  unity  in  its  literal  rigour, 
there  is  still  a  latitude  of  its  application 
which  may  preserve  proportion  and  har- 
mony in  the  drama.t 

The  brilliant  and  able  Schlegel  has  traced 
the  principles  of  what  he  denominates  the 
romantic,  in  opposition  to  the  classical 
drama;  and  conceives  that  Shakspeare's 
theatre,  when  tried  by  those  principles,  will 
be  found  not  to  have  violated  any  of  the 
unities,  if  they  are  largely  and  liberally  un- 


Who  can  read  them  lines  without  peroeirlng  that  Shak> 
apean  had  imbibed  %  deeper  feeling  of  the  boaotj  of 
Pagan  mythology  than  a  thousand  pedants  oould  hare 
imbibed  in  their  whole  Ures?"— J^s  qf  Shak^peart, 
p.  xtL— C 

*  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  with  regard  to  local  unity  in 
the  drama,  that  we  can  as  easily  imagine  ourselres  in 
one  place  as  another.  80  we  can,  at  the  beginning  of  % 
play ;  but  haying  taken  our  imaginary  station  with  the 
poet  in  one  country,  I  do  not  beliere  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  we  change  into  a  different  one  with  perfect  facility 
to  the  Imagination.  Lay  the  first  act  in  Europe,  and  we 
surely  do  not  naturally  expect  to  find  the  second  in 
America. 

t  For  some  admirable  remarks  on  dramatic  nnities, 
see  Scott's  JStsay  on  thi  Drama  {Mite.  Pr.  Worktf  toI.  tI. 
pp.  208 — 321.)    Dr.  Johnson  has  numerous  obligations  to 


derstood.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Schle- 
gel's  criticism  will  be  found  to  have  proved 
this  xwint  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
works  of  our  mighty  poet.  There  are  traits, 
however,  in  Shakspeare,  which,  I  must  own, 
appear  to  my  humble  judgment  incapable 
of  being  illustrated  by  any  system  or  prii\- 
ciples  of  art.  I  do  not  allude  to  his  histo- 
rical plays,  which,  expressly  from  being 
bistorical,  may  be  called  a  privileged  class. 
But  in  those  of  purer  fiction,  it  strikes  me 
that  there  are  licenses  conceded  indeed  to 
imagination's  "chartered  libertine,"  but 
anomalous  with  regard  to  any  thing  which 
can  be  recognised  as  principles  in  dramatic 
art.  When  Perdita,  for  instance,  grows 
from  the  cradle  to  the  marriage  altar  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  I  can  perceive  no  unity 
in  the  design  of  the  piece,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  supposition  of  Shakspeare's  genius 
triumphing  and  trampling  over  art.  Yet 
Mr.  Schlegel,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
makes  no  exception  to  this  breach  of  tem- 
poral unity;  nor,  in  proving  Shakspeare  a 
regular  artist  on  a  mighty  scale,  does  he 
deign  to  notice  this  circumstance,  even  as 
the  uUima  Thule  of  his  license.!  If  a  man 
contends  that  dramatic  laws  are  all  idle 
restrictions,  I  can  understand  him ;  or  if  he 
says  that  Perdita's  growth  on  the  stage  is  a 
trespass  on  art,  but  that  Shakspcare's  fasci- 
nation over  and  over  again  redeems  it,  I  can 
both  understand  and  agree  with  him.  But 
when  I  am  lefl  to  infer  that  all  this  is  right 
on  romantic  principles,  I  confess  that  those 
principles  become  too  romantic  for  my  con- 
ception. If  Perdita  may  be  bom  and  mar- 
ried on  the  stage,  why  may  not  Webster's 
Duchess  of  Malfi  lie-in  between  the  acts, 
and  produce  a  fine  family  of  tragic  chil- 
dren ?    Her  grace  actually  does  so  in  Web- 


an  excellent  paper  of  Farquhar's ;  a  tut  not  generally 
enough  known^ — C. 

X  MitU.  How  comes  it  that  in  some  one  play  we  see 
BO  many  seas,  countries,  and  kingdoms,  passed  over  with 
such  admirable  dexterity  ? 

OardatuM.  0,  that  but  shows  how  well  the  authors  can 
trarel  in  their  rocation,  and  outrun  the  apprehension  of 
their  auditory .^Ji^«rsf  Moen  out  (ff  kit  Bumour. 

This  was  said  in  1590,  and  at  The  Cflebe,  when  8hak- 
speaN,  that  Tory  year,  perh^w  the  perlbrmanee  before, 
had  crossed  the  seas  in  his  chorus  from  England  to 
FranoBk  and  from  France  to  England,  with  admirable 
dexterity.  Jonson  wrote  to  recommend  his  own  unitie^^ 
and  to  instruct  bis  audience;  not,  as  the  Shakspeare 
commentators  would  hare  us  beliere,  to  abuse  Shakspeare, 
if  not  in  his  own  house,  in  the  reiy  theatre  in  which  he 
was  a  large  shanr,  and  unquestfcmably  the  main-stay.— C 
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sterns  drama,  and  he  is  a  poet  of  some  genius, 
thoagh  it  is  not  quite  so  sufficient  as  Shak- 
speare's,  to  giye  a  "  sweet  oblivions  antidote" 
to  such  **  perilous  stuff."  It  is  not,  however, 
either  in  favour  of  Shakspeare's  or  of 
Webster's  genius  that  we  shall  be  called  on 
to  make  allowance,  if  we  justify  in  the 
drama  the  lapse  of  such  a  number  of  years 
as  may  change  the  apparent  identity  of  an 
individual.  If  romantic  unity  is  to  be  so 
largely  interpreted,  the  old  Spanish  dramas, 
where  youths  grow  graybeards  upon  the 
stage,  the  mysteries  and  moralities,  and  pro- 
ductions teeming  with  the  wildest  anachron- 
ism, might  all  come  in  with  their  grave  or 
laughable  claims  to  romantic  legitimacy. 
Nunaio 
Xt  Itdberi  minUM  nt  pnlebn  poemUa  mirer.— HoB. 

On  a  general  view,  I  conceive  it  may  be 
said,  that  Shakspeare  nobly  and  legitimately 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  time  and  place 
in  the  drama;  but  in  extreme  cases,  I  would 
rather  agree  with  Cumberland,  to  waive  all 
mention  of  his  name  in  speaking  of  dramatic 
laws,  than  accept  those  licenses  for  art  which 
are.  not  art,  and  designate  irregularity  by 
the  name  of  order. 

There  were  othtr  poets  who  started  nearly 
coeval  with  Ben  Jonson  in  the  attempt  to 
pre  a  classical  form  to  our  drama.  Daniel, 
for  instance,  brought  out  his  tragedy  of 
Cleopatra  in  1594;  but  his  elegant  genius 
wanted  the  strength  requisite  for  great  dra- 
matic efforts.  Still  more  unequal  to  the  task 
was  the  Earl  of  Sterline,  who  published  his 
cold  *' monarchic  tragedies,'*  in  1604.  The 
triumph  of  founding  English  classical  come- 
dy belonged  exclusively  to  Jonson.  In  his 
tragedies  it  is  remarkable  that  he  freely 
dispenses  with  the  unities,  though  in  those 
tragedies  he  brings  classical  antiquity  in  the 
most  distinct  and  learnedly  authenticated 
traits  before  our  eyes.  The  vindication  of 
his  great  poetic  memory  forms  an  agreeable 
contrast  in  modem  criticism  with  the  bold 
bad  things  which  used  to  be  said  of  him  in 

•  'If  tlw  andente,'*  tajs  Headkj,  "w«re  to  ndalm 
tbefa-  own,  Jomoo  would  not  have  a  rag  to  ooror  hia  nar 
fccdneaat"  a  remark  that  ealled  a  taunting  reply  from 
GIflbid  In  one  of  hia  moft  bitter  mooda.  Dryden  haa 
beanlflVilly  aaid  of  Janeon,  that  70a  may  track  him 
•vmywhere  in  tlia  laow  of  the  andenta.— C 

t  Ramely,  the  Mn«  of  Nighty  in  the  maaqne  of  "The 
Tlilon  of  DeUgfaL" 

«Bmk,  Fhanf  ric^  from  thy  care  of  elood."— p.  117. 

Hkiyrfeal  poetiy  ftmu^  pmliapi^  the  moat  delightfU , 


a  former  period;  as  when  Young  compared 
him  to  a  blind  Samson,  who  pulled  down 
the  ruins  of  antiquity  on  his  head  and 
buried  his  genius  beneath  them.*  Hurd, 
though  he  inveighed  against  the  too  abstract 
conception  of  his  characters,  pronouncing 
them  rather  personified  humours  than  natu- 
ral beings,  did  him,  nevertheless,  the  justice 
to  quote  one  short  and  lovely  passage  from 
one  of  his  masques,  and  the  beauty  of  that 
passage  probably  turned  the  attention  of 
many  readers  to  his  then  neglected  compo- 
sitions.! It  is  indeed  but  one  of  the  many 
beauties  which  justify  all  that  has  been  said 
of  Jonson's  lyrical  powers.  In  that  fanciful 
region  of  the  drama  (the  Masque)  he  stands 
as  pre-eminent  as  in  comedy ;  or  if  he  can 
be  said  to  be  rivalled,  it  is  only  by  Milton. 
And  our  surprise  at  the  wildncss  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  fancy  in  one  walk  of  composition 
is  increased  by  the  stern  and  rigid  (some- 
times rugged)  air  of  truth  which  he  pre- 
serves in  the  other.  In  the  regular  drama 
he  certainly  holds  up  no  romantic  mirror  to 
nature.  His  object  was  to  exhibit  human 
characters  at  once  strongly  comic  and  se- 
verely and  instructively  true ;  to  nourish  the 
understanding,  while  h$  feasted  the  sense 
of  ridicule.  He  is  more  anxious  for  veri^- 
militude  than  even  for  comic  effect.  He 
understood  the  humours  and  peculiarities 
of  his  species  scientifically,  and  brought 
them  forward  in  their  greatest  contrasts  and 
subtlest  modifications.  If  Shakspeare  care- 
lessly scattered  illusion,  Jonson  skilfully 
prepared  it.  This  is  speaking  of  Jonson  in 
his  happiest  manner.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  harsh  and  sour  fruit  in  his  miscellaneous 
poetry.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  the 
drama  he  frequently  overlabours  his  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  wastes  it  tediously 
upon  uninteresting  humours  and  peculiari- 
ties. He  is  a. moral  painter,  who  delights 
overmuch  to  show  his  knowledge  of  moral 
anatomy.  Beyond  the  pale  of  his  three 
great  dramas,  "  The  Fox,"  "  The  Epicene, 

part  of  his  poetical  character.  In  aonge  and  maaquei, 
and  interludes,  hie  tancj  baa  a  wildneaa  and  a  aweetneea 
that  wo  should  not  expect  from  the  aererity  of  hla  dr»* 
matio  tante.  It  cannot  be  said,  Indeed,  that  he  la  alwaya 
ftee  from  mctaphyaical  ooneelt,  but  hia  language  la 
weighty  with  though^  and  pollahed  with  eleganoe.  Upon 
the  whole,  hla  merita,  after  every  fUr  deduotion,  leave 
him  In  posKaalon  of  a  high  niche  in  our  literature,  and 
entiUe  him  to  be  ranked  (next  to  Shakspeare)  aa  the 
meet  important  benefactor  of  our  early  drama^— Gajcf* 
Biu,  laUdU  JonaoM,  in  Brewda'$  Enq^dopmUa^-C 
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or  Silent  Woman,"  and  "  The  Alchemist," 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  strik- 
ing exceptions  to  that  love  of  truth  and 
probability,  which,  in  a  general  view,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  characteris- 
tics. Even  within  that  pale,  namely,  in  his 
masterly  character  of  Volpone,  one  is  struck 
with  what,  if  it  be  not  an  absolute  breach, 
is  at  least  a  very  bold  stretch,  of  probability. 
It  is  true  that  Volpone  is  altogether  a  being 
daringly  conceived;  and  those  who  think 
that  art  spoiled  the  originality  of  Jonson, 
may  well  rectify  their  opinion  by  consider- 
ing the  force  of  imagination  which  it  re- 
quired to  concentrate  the  traits  of  such  a 
character  as  "The  Fox;"  not  to  speak  of 
his  Mosca,  who  is  the  phoenix  of  sJl  para- 
sites. Volpone  himself  is  not  like  the  com- 
mon misers  of  comedy,  a  mere  money-loving 
dotard — a  hard,  shrivelled  old  mummy,  with 
no  other  spice  than  his  avarice  to  preserve 
him ;  he  is  a  happy  villain,  a  jolly  misan- 
thrope— ^a  little  god  in  his  own  selfishness, 
and  MoBca  is  his  priest  and  prophet.  Vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  though  past  the  prime  of 
life,  he  hugs  himself  in  his  arch  humoui, 
his  successful  knavery  and  imposture,  his 
sensuality  and  his  wealth,  with  an  unhal- 
lowed relish  of  selfish  existence.  His 
passion  for  wealth  seems  not  to  be  so  great 
as  his  delight  in  gulling  the  human  "  vul- 
tures and  gorecro^s"  who  flock  round  him 
at  the  imagined  approach  of  his  dissolution; 
the  speculators  who  put  their  gold,  as  they 
conceive,  into  his  dying  gripe,  to  be  returned 
to  them  a  thousand-fold  in  his  will.  Yet 
still,  after  this  exquisite  rogue  has  stood  his 
trial  in  a  sweat  of  agony  at  the  scruiineum, 
and  blest  his  stars  at  having  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  the  torture,  there  is 
something  (one  would  think)  a  little  too 
strong  for  probability,  in  that  mischievous 
mirth  and  love  of  tormenting  his  own  dupes, 
which  bring  him,  by  his  own  folly,  a  second 
time  within  the  fangs  of  justice.  "  The 
Fox"  and  "  The  Alchemist"  seem  to  have 
divided  Jonson's  admirers  as  to  which  of 
them  may  be  considered  his  masterpiece. 
In  confessing  my  partiality  to  the  prose 
comedy  of  "The  Silent  Woman,"  consi- 

*  The  plot  of  The  Fox  It  admirably  oonoelTed ;  and 
that  of  The  Alchemiglf  though  faultj  In  the  oonelnsion, 
Is  nearly  equal  to  it  In  the  two  comedies  of  Every  Men 
in  hit  Bianour,  and  Every  Man  out  qf  hit  ITtinioifr,  the 
plot  deserres  much  less  praise,  and  is  deficient  at  onoe  In 
Intereit  and  unity  of  action;  but  In  that  of  Tht  SBmt 


dered  merely  as  a  comedy,  I  am  by  no  means 
forgetful  of  the  rich  eloquence  which  poetry 
imparts  to  the  two  others.  But  "  The  Epi- 
cene," in  my  humble  apprehension,  exhibits 
Jonson's  humour  in  the  most  exhilarating 
perfection.*  With  due  admiration  for  "The 
Alchemist,"  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  jar- 
gon of  the  chemical  jugglers,  though  it 
displays  the  learning  of  the  author,  to  be 
tediously  profuse.  "  The  Fox"  rises  to 
something  higher  than  comic  effect.  It  is 
morally  impressive.  It  detains  us  at  parti- 
cular points  in  serious  terror  and  suspense. 
But  "  The  Epicene''  is  purely  facetious.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  why  we  should  laugh 
more  at  the  sufferings  of  Morose  than  at 
those  of  the  sensualist.  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mon, who  deserves  his  miseries  much  better 
than  the  rueful  and  pitiable  Morose.  Yet 
80  it  is,  that,  though  the  feelings  of  pathos 
and  ridicule  seem  so  widely  different,  a  cer- 
tain tincture  of  the  pitiable  makes  comic 
distress  more  irresistible.  Poor  Morose  suf- 
fers what  the  fancy  of  Bante  could  not  have 
surpassed  in  description,  if  he  had  sketched 
out  a  ludicrous  Purgatory.  A  lover  of  quiet 
— a  man  exquisitely  impatient  of  rude 
sounds  and  loquacity,  wlift)  lived  in  a  retired 
street — ^who  barricadoed  his  doors  with  mat- 
resses  to  prevent  disturbance  to  his  ears, 
and  who  married  a  wife  because  he  could 
vrith  difficulty  prevail  upon  her  to  speak  to 
him — ^has  hardly  tied  the  fatal  knot  when 
his  house  is  tempested  by  female  eloquence, 
and  the  marriage  of  him  who  had  pensioned 
the  city-wakes  to  keep  away  from  his  neigh- 
bourhood, is  celebrated  by  a  concert  of 
trumpets.  He  repairs  to  a  court  of  justice 
to  get  his  marriage,  if  possible,  dissolved, 
but  is  driven  back  in  despair  by  the  intole- 
rable noise  of  the  court.  For  this  marriage 
how  exquisitely  we  are  prepared  by  the 
scene  of  courtship !  When  Morose  ques- 
tions his  intended  bride  about  her  likings 
and  habits  of  life,  she  plays  her  part  so 
hypocritically,  that  he  seems  for  a  moment 
impatient  of  her  reserve,  and  with  the  most 
ludicrous  cross-feelings  wishes  her  to  speak 
more  loudly,  that  he  may  have  a  proof  of 
her  taciturnity  from  her  own  lips ;  but,  re- 

Wbmanj  nothing  can  exceed  the  art  with  whidi  the  dr- 
eumstanoe  upon  which  the  coneluskm  turns  Is,  until  the 
rery  last  soene,  concealed  fh>m  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader,  whfle  he  is  tempted  to  suppose  it  constantly 
within  his  reach.— Sib  Waltkr  Soon,  Jffse.  Prote  Worki, 
▼OL  tL  p.  841.-^ 
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ooUectiiig  himself,  he  gives  way  to  the  rap- 
turous satisfaction  of  having  found  a  silent 
woman,  and  exclaims  to  Outboard,  "  Go  thy 
ways  and  get  me  a  clergyman  presently, 
with  a  soft,  low  voice,  to  marry  us,  and  pray 
him  he  will  not  be  impertinent^  but  brief  as 
he  can." 

The  art  of  Jonson  was  not  confined  to  the 
cold  observation  of  the  unities  of  place  and 
time,  but  appears  in  the  whole  adaptation 
of  his  incidents  and  characters  to  the  sup- 
port of  each  other.  Beneath  his  learning 
and  art  he  moves  with  an  activity  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  strength  of  a  man 
who  can  leap  and  bound  under  the  heaviest 
armour.* 

The  works  of  Jonson  bring  us  into  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  early  in  that  cen- 
tury, our  language,  besides  the  great  names 
already  mentioned,  contains  many  other 
poets  whose  works  may  be  read  with  a  plea- 
sure independent  of  Uie  interest  which  we 
take  in  their  antiquity. 

Drayton  and  Daniel,  though  the  most  op- 
posite in  the  cast  of  their  genius,  are  pre- 
eminent in  the  second  poetical  class  of  their 
age,  for  their  common  merit  of  clear  and 
harmonious  diction.  Drayton  is  prone  to 
Ovidian  conceits,  but  he  plays  with  them  so 
gayly,  that  they  almost  seem  to  become  him 
as  if  natural.  His  feeling  is  neither  deep, 
nor  is  the  happiness  of  his  fancy  of  long 
eontinoance,  but  its  short  April  gleams  are 
very  beautiful.  His  Legend  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  opens  with  a  fine  descrip- 
tion.  Unfortunately,  his  descriptions  in  long 
poems  are,  like  many  fine  mornings,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cloudy  day. 

'  The  lark,  thai  holds  obserranoe  to  the  mm, 
QuTnt'd  her  clear  notei  in  the  quiet  air. 
And  OB  the  river*!  murmiirliig  haee  did  ran. 
Whilst  the  pleased  hearens  her  lUrest  Urerj  wear ; 
The  plaee  sneh  pleasure  gently  did  prepare. 
The  flotrcie  my  smell,  the  flood  my  taste  to  steeps 
And  the  mneh  softness  lolled  me  asleep. 
When,  in  a  vision,  as  it  seem*d  to  me^ 
Triumphal  mu^  ftom  the  flood  arose."  .... 

Of  the  grand  beauties  of  poetry  he  has 
none;  but  of  the  sparkling  lightness  of  his 
best  manner  an  example  may  be  given  in 

•  He  (JoMxm)  was  deqiJy  copfersant  fat  tiM  snntsnti^ 
both  Qreek  sai  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  ftom 
tbsm;  there  is  eeaxee  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Bo> 
aun  authors  of  those  times  whom  he  has  not  translated 
to  fl^ia&ns  and  Catiline.  Bat  he  has  done  his  robberies 
•o  openly  that  one  may  see  he  ftars  not  to  be  taxed  by 
aay  law.    He  invades  anthofs  like  a  monanfa,  and  what 


the  following  stanzas,  from  his  sketch  of  the 
Poef  s  Elysium. 

▲  Paradise  on  earth  is  Ibnnd, 

Though  flir  from  vulgar  sight, 
Which  with  those  pleasures  doth  abound. 

That  It  Elysium  bight 

The  winter  here  a  summer  is. 

No  waste  is  made  by  time : 
Nor  doth  the  autumn  ever  miss 

The  blossoms  of  the  prime. 


Those  cliflii  whose  craggy  sides  are  clad 

With  trees  of  sundry  suits, 
Which  make  continual  summer  glad, 

Ven  bending  with  their  fruits— 

Some  ripening,  ready  some  to  &I1, 
Some  bloBsom*d,  some  to  bloom, 

Like  gorgeous  hangingRon  the  wall 
Of  some  rich  princely  room. 


There,  in  perpetual  summer  shade, 

Apollo's  prophets  sit, 
Among  the  flowers  that  never  ftde» 

But  flourish  like  their  wit; 

To  whom  the  nymphs,  upon  thdr  lyrei^ 

Tune  many  a  curious  lay, 
And,  with  their  most  melodious  qnlns^ 

Malce  short  the  longest  day. 

Daniel  is  **  somewTuU  Orjlat"  as  one  of  his 
contemporaries  said  of  him,t  but  he  had 
more  sensibility  than  Drayton,  and  his  moral 
reflection  rises  to  higher  dignity.  The  lyri- 
cal poetry  of  Elizabeth's  age  runs  oflen  into 
pastoral  insipidity  and  fantastic  careless- 
ness, though  there  may  be  found  in  some  of 
the  pieces  of  Sir  PMip  Sydney,  Lodge, 
Marlowe,  and  Breton,  not  only  a  sweet,  wild 
spirit,  but  an  exquisite  finish  of  expression. 
Of  these  comlnned  beauties  Marlowe's  song, 
"  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,"  is  an 
example.  The  "  Soul's  Errand,"  by  whom- 
soever it  was  written,  is  a  burst  of  genuine 
poetry,  t  I  know  not  how  that  short  pro- 
duction has  ever  affected  other  readers,  but 
it  carries  to  my  imagination  an  appeal  which 
I  cannot  easily  account  for  from  a  few  sim- 
ple rhymes.  It  places  the  last  and  inex- 
pressibly awful  hour  of  existence  before  my 
view,  and  sounds  like  a  sentence  of  vanity 
on  the  things  of  this  world,  pronounced  by 

would  be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in  him. 
With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  vrpresented  old 
Bome  to  us  in  its  rites,  oeremoniei^  and  eustoms^  that  if 
one  of  their  poets  bad  written  either  of  his  tragedies  we 
bad  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him^DarD^d— C 

t  Bolton,  in  his  Bypereritica,  ie22^-a  ' 

X  Vide  these  Selections,  p.  110. 
D 
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a  dying  man,  whose  eye  glares  on  eternity, 
and  whose  voice  is  raised  by  strength  from 
another  world.*  Raleigh,  also  (according 
to  Puttenham),  had  a  "  lofty  and  passionate" 
vein.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  authenti- 
cate his  poetical  relics.  Of  the  numerous 
sonnetteers  of  that  time  (keeping  Shak- 
speare  and  Spenser  apart),  Drummond  and 
Daniel  are  certainly  the  best.  Hall  was 
the  master  satirist  of  the  age;  obscure  and 
quaint  at  times,  but  full  of  nerve  and  pic- 
turesque illustration.  No  contemporary 
satirist  has  given  equal  grace  and  dignity  to 
moral  censure.  Very  unequal  to  him  in 
style,  though  often  as  original  in  thought, 
and  as  graphic  in  exhibiting  manners,  is 
Donne,  some  of  whose  satires  have  been 
modernized  by  Pope.f  Corbet  has  left  some 
humorous  pieces  of  raillery  on  the  Puri- 
tans. Wither,  all  fierce  and  fanatic  on  the 
opposite  side,  has  nothing  more  to  recom- 
mend him  in  invective,  than  the  sincerity 
of  that  zeal  for  God's  house,  which  ate  him 
up.  Marston,  better  known  in  the  drama 
than  in  satire,  was  characterized  by  his 
contemporaries  for  his  ruffian  style.  He  has 
more  will  than  skill  in  invective.  "  He  puis 
in  his  blows  with  love,"  as  the  pugilists  say 
of  a  hard  but  artless  fighter;  a  degrading 
image,  but  on  that  account  not  the  less  ap- 
plicable to  a  coarse  satirist. 

Donne  was  the  "  best  good-ruatured  man, 
with  the  worst-natured  Muse."  A  romantic 
and  uxorious  lover,  he  addresses  the  object 
of  his  real  tenderness  with  ideas  that  out- 
rage decorum.  He  begins  his  own  epitha- 
lamium  with  a  most  indelicate  invocation  to 
his  bride.  His  ruggedness  and  whim  are 
almost  proverbially  known. t  Yet  there  is 
a  beauty  of  thought  which  at  intervals  rises 
from  his  chaotic  imagination,  like  the  form 
of  Venus  smiling  on  the  waters.  *  Giles  and 
Phineas  Fletcher  possessed  harmony  and 
fancy.  The  simple  Warner  has  left,  in  his 
"  Argentile  and  Guran,"  perhaps  the  finest 
pastoral  episode  in  our  language.    Browne 

*  Ii  not  the  Soul's  Errand  the  tame  poem  with  the 
gonl'8  KneU,  which  is  always  ascribed  to  Richard  Ed- 
wards?—If  so,  why  has  it  been  inserted  in  Balelgh's 
poems  by  Sir  ^erton  Brydges?  [They  are  distinct 
poems^-0.] 

t  Would  not  Sonne's  satires^  which  abound  with  so 
much  wit,  appear  more  charming  if  he  had  taken  care 

of  his  words  and  his  numbers  ? I  may  safely 

say  of  this  present  age,  that  if  we  are  not  so  great  wits 
as  Donne^  yet  certainly  we  are  better  poets.— D&tdxv. 


was  an  elegant  describer  of  rural  scenes, 
though  incompetent  to  fill  them  with  life 
and  manners.  Ohalkhill{  is  a  writer  of 
pastoral  romance,  from  whose, work  of  The- 
alma  and  Clearchus  a  specimen  should  have 
been  given  in  the  body  of  these  Selections, 
but  was  omitted  by  an  accidental  oversight. 
Ohalkhill's  numbers  are  as  musical  as  those 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  who  employ 
the  same  form  of  versification.  It  was  com- 
mon with  the  writers  of  the  heroic  couplet 
of  that  age  to  bring  the  sense  to  a  full  and 
frequent  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 
This  break,  by  relieving  the  uniformity  of 
the  couplet  measure,  sometimes  produces  a 
graceful  effect  and  a  varied  harmony  which 
we  miss  in  the  exact  and  unbroken  tune  of 
our  later  rhyme;  a  beauty  of  which  the 
reader  will  probably  be  sensible,  in  perusing 
such  lines  of  Chalkhill's  as  these : — 

**  And  erer  and  anon  be  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear. 
As  the  wind  gare  it  being.    So  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  siren  mut^— ^" 

This  relief,  however,  is  used  rather  too  libe- 
rally by  the  elder  rhymists,  and  is  perhaps 
as  often  the  result  of  their  carelessness  as 
of  their  good  taste.  Nor  is  it  at  aU  times 
obtained  by  them  without  the  sacrifice  of 
one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  rhyme; 
namely,  the  distinctness  of  its  effect  in 
marking  the  measure.  The  chief  source  of 
the  gratification  which  the  ear  finds  in 
rhyme  is  our  perceiving  the  emphasis  of 
sound  coincide  with  that  of  sense.  In  other 
words,  the  rhyme  is  best  placed  on  the  most 
emphatic  word  in  the  sentence.  But  it  is 
nothing  unusual  with  the  ancient  couplet 
writers,  by  laying  the  rhyme  on  unimportant 
words,  to  disappoint  the  ear  of  this  pleasure, 
and  to  exhibit  ihe  restraint  of  rhyme  with- 
out its  emphasis. 

As  a  poetical  narrator  of  fiction,  Chalk- 
hill  is  rather  tedious;  but  he  atones  for  the 
slow  progress  of  his  narrative  by  many 
touches  of  rich  and  romantic  description. 

%  Nothing  oould  hate  made  Donne  a  poe^  unless  as 
great  a  change  had  been  worked  in  the  internal  6truo> 
ture  of  his  ears,  as  was  wrought  in  elongating  those  of 
Hidas.— SoVTHiT,  Sp&dmtnMt  p.  zzir.— €. 

{  Ghalkhill  was  a  gentleman  and  a  sdiolar,  the  friend 
of  Spenser.  He  died  befiwe  he  oould  finish  the  Ikble  of 
his  ^Thealma  and  Glearehus,"  which  was  puhllsfaed, 
long  after  his  death,  by  Isaak  Walton. 

And  has  been  slnee  reprinted;  one  of  Bfr.  Singer's 
numerous  oontributioiis  to  our  literature^— G. 
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FKOX    "THIALHA  AND  CLXAECHUS.  ' 

DBcuraoH  OF  vn  PumnB  or  duita. 

WUhiD  a  little  rilent  grove  lierd  bj. 

Upon  a  small  aeoent,  he  might  espy 

A  stotelj  chapel,  richly  gilt  without, 

Bewt  with  shadj  sycamores  aboat ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 

A  aoand  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear. 

As  the  wind  gave  it  being.    So  sweet  an  air 

TToald  strike  a  siren  mate,  and  rarish  her. 

Be  SMs  no  creature  that  might  caose  the  samc^ 

But  he  was  sure  that  from  the  furore  it  came, 

And  to  the  groro  be  goes  to  satisfy 

The  eoriofiity  of  car  and  eye. 

Tbovongh  the  Uiiek-leared  bonghs  he  makes  a  way, 

Nor  eoald  the  scratching  brambles  make  him  stay. 

Bat  on  he  rushes,  and  climbs  np  a  hill. 

Thorough  a  glade.    He  saw  and  heard  his  All — 

A  hundred  rirgins  there  he  might  espy, 

Prostrate  before  a  marble  del^, 

Which,  by  its  portraiture,  appeared  to  be 

The  image  of  Diana.    On  their  knee 

They  tended  their  derotions  with  sweet  ain^ 

Offcxiiig  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers, 

Their  garments  all  alike 

And  cross  their  snowy  silken  robes  they  wore 
An  axure  scar^  with  stars  embroider'd  o'er ; 
Tlieir  hair  in  eorloas  tresses  was  knot  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  top ; 
A  silver  bow  their  left  hand  held,  their  right. 
For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-hesded  flight 

Of  anows. 

Under  their  vestments,  something  short  before. 

White  busking  laced  with  ribbanding^  they  wore; 

It  was  a  catching  sight  to  a  young  vye. 

Thai  Love  had  flz'd  befose.    He  might  espy 

One  whom  the  rest  had,  sphere>Iike,  circled  round, 

Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd: 

He  eould  not  see  her  fooe,  only  his  ear 

Waa  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 


THB  DCAOS  or  nAUOVST  IX  TB2  CHAPEL  OF  DIAXA. 

A  curious  eye 

Might  see  some  relics  of  a  piece  of  art 

That  Psyche  made,  when  Love  flmt  fii-ed  her  heart; 

It  was  the  story  of  her  thoughts^  that  she 

CoriooiUy  wrought  in  lively  imagery ; 

Among  the  rest  she  thought  of  Jealousy, 

Time  left  untouch'd  to  grace  antiquity, 

She  was  deoypher'd  by  a  tlm'rous  dame. 

Wrapt  in  a  yellow  mantle  lined  with  flame ; 

Her  looks  were  pale,  contracted  with  a  frown. 

Her  eyes  suspicions,  wandering  up  and  down : 

Behind  her  Fear  attended,  Ug  with  child, 

Able  to  fright  Presumption  if  she  smiled ; 

After  her  flew  a  sigh  between  two  springs 

Of  briny  waters.    On  her  dove-like  wings 

She  bore  a  letter  seal'd  with  a  half  moon. 

And  superscribed— this  from  Suspicion. 


ABODB  99  TBI  WITCH  OBASVRA. 

Her  cell  was  hewn  out  in  the  marble  rock 

By  more  than  human  art    She  need  not  knoek-~ 

The  door  stood  always  open,  large  and  wide, 

Grown  o'er  with  woolly  moss  on  either  side. 

And  interwove  with  ivy's  flattering  twines, 

Throngh  which  the  carbuncle  and  diamond  shines ; 

Koi  set  by  art,  hut  there  by  Nature  sown 

At  the  world's  birth;  so  starlike  bright  they  shone, 


They  served  instead  of  taper%  to  give  light 
To  the  dark  entry 

In  they  went: 

The  ground  was  strewn  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  soent^ 

Mlxt  with  the  choice  pexfrunes  from  India  brought, 

Intoxicates  his  brains,  and  quickly  caught 

His  credulous  sense.    The  walls  were  gilt,  and  set 

With  precious  stonei^  and  all  the  roof  was  f^t 

With  a  gold  vine,  whose  straggling  branches  spread 

O'er  all  the  arch — the  swelling  grapes  were  red ; 

This  art  had  made  of  rubies,  duster'd  no, 

To  the  quickest  eye  they  more  than  seem'd  to  grow. 

About  the  walls  lascivious  pictures  hun^ 

Such  as  whereof  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung ; 

On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elves 

Held  waxen  tapers  taller  than  themselves. 

Yet  so  well  shaped  unto  their  little  stature^ 

So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature. 

Their  rich  attire  so  dilTering^  yet  so  well 

Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 

Which  was  the  foirest 

After  a  low  salute  they  all'gan  sing. 
And  circle  In  the  stranger  in  a  ring; 
Orandra  to  her  charms  was  stept  aside. 
Leaving  her  guest  half  won,  and  wanton  eyed: 
He  had  forgot  his  herb— cunning  delight 
Had  so  bewltch'd  his  ears,  and  blear'd  his  sight, 
Thathe  was  nothimsell 

Unto  his  view 

She  represents  a  banquet,  usher'd  in 
By  such  a  shape  as  she  was  sure  would  win 
His  appetite  to  taste— so  like  she  was 
To  his  Clarinda  both  in  shape  and  face. 
So  voiced,  so  habited— of  the  same  gait 
And  comely  gesture 

Hardly  did  he  refrain 

From  sucking  in  destruction  at  her  Up ; 

Sin's  cup  will  poison  at  the  smallest  sip. 

She  weeps  and  wooes  again  with  subtleness, 

And  with  a  fh>wn  she  chides  his  backwardness: 

Have  you  (said  she)  sweet  prince,  so  soon  forgot 

Tour  own  beloved  Clarinda  t    Are  you  not 

The  same  you  were,  that  you  so  slightly  set 

By  her  that  once  you  made  the  cabinet 

Of  your  choice  counsel  ?    Hath  some  worthier  love 

Stole  your  aflectlonsf    What  is  it  should  move 

You  to  dislike  so  soon  ?    Most  I  still  taste 

No  other  dish  but  sorrow  ?    When  we  last 

Emptied  our  souls  into  each  other's  breast, 

It  was  not  BO 

With  that  she  wept  afresh 

She  seem'd  to  foil  Into  a  swound; 

And  stooping  down  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 
He  puts  his  herb  into  his  mouth,  whose  taste 
Soon  changed  bis  mind :  he  lifts  her— but  in  vain. 
His  hands  fell  off,  and  she  fell  down  again : 
With  that  she  lent  him  such  a  frown  as  would 
Have  kill'd  a  common  lover,  and  made  cold 
£ven  lust  itself. 

The  lights  went  ou^ 

And  darkness  hung  the  chamber  round  about : 
A  yelling,  hellish  noise  was  each  where  heard. 

In  classical  translation  Phaer  and  Geld- 
ing were  the  earliest  successors  of  Lord 
Surrey.  Phaer  published  his  "  Vir^l"  in 
1562,  and  Golding  his  "  Ovid"  three  years 
later.*     Both  of  these  translators,  oonsi- 


[•  The  seven  first  books  of  Phaer's  Tirgil  were  fln( 
printed  in  1558,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  the  fragment  of 
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dering  the  state  of  the  langaage,  have  con- 
siderable merit.  Like  them,  Chapman,  who 
came  later,  employed  in  his  version  of  the 
"Iliad"  the  fourteen-sy liable  rhyme,  which 
was  then  in  favourite  use.  Of  the  three 
translators,  Phaer  is  the  most  faithful  and 
simple,  Golding  the  most  musical,  and  Chap- 
man the  most  spirited ;  though  Chapman  is 
prone  to  be  turgid,  and  often  false  to  the 
sense  of  Homer.  Phaer's  ^neid  has  been 
praised  by  a  modem  writer,*  in  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Nephews  of  Milton,''  with  absurd  ex- 


the  tenth  in  1682.     Twyne*!  oontinuatioa  was   flnt 
printed  in  1678. 

In  1666,  Ooldlng  paUifhed  Oie  toox  flnt  books  of  (Md*i 
Ifetamorphoflei^  and  In  1667  a  translation  of  the  whole. 
We  hare  had  the  good  fortune  to  (kll  in  with  a  notioe 
of  Arthur  Golding  In  a  Museum  MS.  of  orders  made  on 
petiUons  to  the  Privy  Oounoll  from  ie06  to  1610.  "  No 
particulars,**  says  Mr.  Collier,  "of  the  lii^  of  Golding 
haTe  been  reoorered.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written 
any  thing  after  1590,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  unoer* 
tain."— £ntfp«.  QU.  p.  130. 

JUtaM,  tha  zzTth  or  Jvly.  ISOft. 

Arthure  Gelding         His  Ma<«>  is  gradouslie  pleased  tb«t 

to  havt  the,  soU     the  lord  Arehbyshopp  of  Canterburie 

printing  of  some     his  Grace  and   his  Ma*"     Attumey 

books  translated     GeBall  shall   advisedlio   consider   of 

by  hitnuStf.  this  sut,  and  for  such  of  the  books  as 

tboy  shall  think  meete  for  the  benefltt 

of  the  church  and  oommonweale  to  be 

solie  printed  by  this   pcticon'    and 

wherby   noe   enormious   monopolies 

may  ensue,  his  Ma**  Attumey  is  to 

draws  a  book  ready  for  his  Ma*>  sig^ 

nature,  contayning  agraunt  hereof  to 

the  poticoner,  leaving  a  blank  for  the 

number  of  yeires  to  be  inserted  at  his 

Ma**  pleasure. 

Laos.  MSS.  No.  266,  FoUo  61.— C] 
[+  William  Godwin.— C.] 

t  KVEAS'S  irAHRATirE  AVrKR  THB  DEATH  Or  PUAM. 

SKXID  n. 

Than  first  the  cruel  fear  me  caught,  and  sore  my  sprites 

appall'd. 
And  on  my  father  dear  I  thought,  his  face  to  mind  I 

call'd, 
Whan  slain  with  grisly  wound  our  king,  him  like  of  age 

in  eljcht. 
Lay  gasping  dead,  and  of  my  wife  Creuse  bethought  the 

plight. 
Alone,   forsake,  my  house   despoird,  my  ohild  what 

chaunoe  had  take, 
I  looked,  and  about  me  view'd  what  strength  I  might  me 

make. 
All  men  had  me  forsake  for  paynee^  and  down  their 

bodies  drew. 
To  ground  they  leapt,  and  some  for  woe  themselTes  in 

fires  they  throw. 
And  now  alone  was  left  but  I  whan  Testa's  temple 

stair 
To  keep  and  seoretly  to  lurk  all  crouchhif  doae  in 

chair. 
Dame  Helen  I  might  see  to  sit;  bright  burnings  gave  me 

light. 
Wherever  I  went,  the  ways  I  pass'd,  all  thing  was  set  in 

Bight 


aggeration.  I  have  no  wish  to  disparage 
the  fair  value  of  the  old  translator;  but  when 
the  biographer  of  Milton's  nephews  de- 
clares, '*  that  nothing  in  language  or  con- 
ception can  exceed  the  style  in  which  Phaer 
treats  of  the  last  day  of  the  existence  of 
Troy,"  I  know  of  no  answer  to  this  assertion 
but  to  give  the  reader  the  very  passage  which 
is  pronounced  so  inimitable,  although,  to 
save  myself  farther  impediment  in  the  text, 
I  must  subjoin  it  in  a  note.t 
The  harmony  of  Fairfax  is  justly  cele- 


She  fearing  her  the  Trq)aBS*  wrath,  for  Troy  destroy*d 
to  wreke, 

Greek's  torments  and  her  hnsband's  faroe»  whose  wed- 
lock she  did  break, 

The  plague  of  Troy  and  of  her  country,  monster  most 
ontame. 

There  sat  she  with  her  hatml  head,  by  the  altars  hid  for 


Straight  in  my  breast  I  felt  a  firs,  deep  wrath  my  heart 

did  strain, 
My  country's  fidl  to  wreak,  and  bring  that  cursed  wntch 

to  pain. 
What !  shall  she  into  her  country  soU  of  Sparta  and 

high  Mycene, 
All  safe  shall  she  return,  and  there  on  Troy  triumph  as 

queen? 
Her  hiisband,  children,  country,  kynne,  her  house,  her 

parents  old. 
With  Trqjan  wives,  and  Trcjan  lords,  h4»r  slaves  shall  sh« 

brholdr 
Was  Priam  slain  with  sword  for  tUs?    Troy  burnt  with 

fire  so  wood  f 
Is  it  herefore  that  Daidan  strondes  so  often  bath  sweat 

with  blood? 
Not  so,  for  though  it  bo  no  praise  on  woman  kind  to 

wreak. 
And  honour  none  there  lieth  in  this,  nor  name  for  men 

toFpeak; 
Tet  quench  I  shall  this  poison  here,  and  due  deserts  to 

digbt. 
Men  shall  commend  my  teal,  and  case  my  mind  I  shall 

outright : 
This  much  for  all  my  peoplei^  bones  and  country's  flame 

to  quite. 
These  things  within  myself  I  tost,  and  fierce  with  force 

Iran, 
Whan  to  my  fkoe  my  mother  great,  so  brim  no  time  till 

than, 
Appearing  shew'd  herself  in  sight,  all  shining  pure  by 

night, 
Right  goddess-like  appearing,  such  as  heavens  beholds 

her  bright 
So  great  with  mi^esty  she  stood,  and  me  by  rightrband 

Uke, 
She  atay'd,  and  red  as  rose,  with  month  these  words  to 

me  she  spake : 
My  son,  what  sore  outrage  so  wild  thy  wrathful  mind 

upstaresf 
Why  frettest  thou,  or  where  alway  from  us  thy  care  with* 

drawn  appears  ? 
Nor  first  unto  thy  father  see'st,  whom,  feeble  in  all  thin  woe. 
Thou  hast  forMke,  nor  if  thy  wlfo  doth  live  thou  know'st 

or  no, 
Nor  young  Ascanius^  thy  child,  whom  throngs  of  Greeks 

about 
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brated.*  Joshua  Sjlyeeter's  version  of  the 
••Divine  Weeks  and  Works"  of  the  French 
poet  Dnbartas  was  among  the  most  popular 
of  our  early  translations;  and  the  obliga- 
tions which  Milton  is  alleged  to  have  owed 
to  it,  have  revived  Sylvester's  name  with 
some  interest  in  modern  criticism.  Sylves- 
ter was  a  puritan,  and  so  was  the  publisher 
of  his  work,  Humphrey  Lownes,  who  lived 
in  the  same  street  with  Milton's  father;  and 
from  the  congeniality  of  their  opinions,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  might  be  ao- 
quainted.  It  is  easily  to  be  conceived  that 
Milton  often  repaired  to  the  shop  of  Lownes, 
and  there  first  met  with  the  pious  didactic 
poem.  Lauder  was  the  earliest  to  trace 
Milton's  particular  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions to  Sylvester;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
maliciously  exaggerated  them.  Later  wri- 
ters took  up  the  subject  with  a  very  different 
spirit.  Mr.  Todd,  the  learned  editor  of 
Spenser,  noticed  in  a'  number  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,t  the  probability  of  Mil- 
ton's early  acquaintance  with  the  translation 
of  Dubartas's  poem ;  and  Mr.  Dunster  has 
since,  in  his  ''  Essay  an  Milton's  early  read- 
ing" supported  the  opinion,  that  the  same 
work  contains  the  prima  stamina  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
ih&t**monumeniumcereperennius"  Thoughts 
and  expressions  there  certainly  are  in  Mil- 
ton, which  leave  his  acquaintance  with  Syl- 
vester hardly  questionable ;  although  some 
of  the  expressions  quoted  by  Mr.  Dunster, 
which  are  common  to  them  both,  may  be 
traced  back  to  other  poets  older  than  Syl- 


Soth  swarming  run,  and,  wer«  not  my  relief;  wiChonten 

dcmbi 
B|f  tbis  Ume  fianiM  bad  bj  deronnd,  or  twovdi  of  en'toles 

Ullfd. 
It  is  not  Ilelen'i  &te  of  Greeoo  this  town,  mj  son,  hath 

^piird. 
Nor  Paris  is  to  biams  ibr  this,  bat  Oods,  with  graos  un- 
kind. 
This  wealth  hath  orerthrown,  a  Troy  tnm  top  to  ground 

outwind. 
Beboldl  for  now  away  the  oloud  and  dim  fog  wiU  I 

teke» 
That  orer  mortal  eyes  doth  hang^  and  blind  thy  sight 

doth  make; 
Tfaou  to  thy  parents  haste,  taks  heed  (dread  not)  my  mind 

obey. 
Ib  yonder  plaee,' where  stones  from  stones,  and  buildings 

huge  to  sway, 
Tboa  see^t,  and  mixt  In  dust  and  smoke^  thiok  stxeams 

of  riehneas  rise, 
ilimself  the  Ood  Neptune  that  side  doth  turn  in  wonders 

wise, 
With  ibrk  three-tined  the  walls  uproots,  foundations  all 

too  fti*^fc*««, 

6 


vester.  The  entire  amount  of  his  obliga- 
tions, as  Mr.  Dunster  justly  admits,  cannot 
detract  from  our  opinion  of  Milton.  If 
Sylvester  ever  stood  high  in  his  favour,  it 
must  have  been  when  he  was  very  young.  J 
The  beauties  which  occur  so  strangely  in- 
termixed with  bathos  and  flatness  in  Syl- 
vester's poem,  might  have  caught  the  youth- 
ful discernment,  and  long  dwelt  in  the 
memory,  of  the  great  poet.  But  he  must 
have  perused  it  with  disgust  at  Sylvester's 
general  manner.  Many  of  his  epithets  and 
happy  phrases  were  really  worthy  of  Mil- 
ton ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  his 
thoughts  and  expressions  have  a  quaintness 
and  flatness  more  worthy  of  Quarles  and 
Wither. 

The  following  lines  may  serve  as  no  un- 
favourable specimens  of  his  translation  of 
Dubartas's  poem. 

.  PBOBAIOLITT  OP  TBB  (JKLE8TIAL  OBDS  BSntG  ZXRAOITSD. 

I  not  beliere  that  the  great  architect 

With  all  these  fires  the  hearenly  arches  deck'd 

Only  for  show,  and  with  these  glistering  shields 

Tamase  poor  shepherds,  watching  in  the  fields; 

I  not  believe  that  the  least  flower  which  pranks 

Our  garden  borders,  or  our  common  banks, 

And  the  least  stone^  that  in  her  warming  I^ 

Our  mother  earth  doth  covetously  wrap. 

Hath  some  peculiar  virtue  of  Its  own, 

And  that  the  glorious  stars  of  Heaven  have  none. 

TBS  BERnanfa  aodeiss  to  xvi  won  m  txicftid  an 

Dr  XDEir. 
As  a  folse  lover,  that  thick  snares  hath  laid 
T*  entrap  the  honour  of  a  fldr  young  maid, 
If  she  (though  little)  Ust*ning  ear  affords 
To  his  sweet-eourting,  deep-affecting  words, 
Feels  some  assuaging  of  his  ardent  fiame» 
And  soothes  himself  with  hopes  to  win  his  game, 


And  quite  from  under  soil  the  town  with  ground-works 

all  uprakes. 
On  yonder  side,  with  ftiriei  mizt^  Dame  Juno  fleroely 

stands, 
The  gates  she  keeps,  and  from  their  ships  the  Qreeks^  her 

friendly  band% 
In  armour  girt^  she  ealls. 

[*  Many  besides  myself  have  heard  our  flunous  Waller 
own  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from 
the  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne^  which  was  turned  into  English 
by  Mr.  Fairfkz.— Drtdkn,  JfaZone,  vol.  iv.  p.  592.  Stt 
NaU  KatthcendqfthU  i»Iteiii«.--0.] 

t  Tor  November,  17M. 

\X  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  thought  inimttaUa 
Spenser  a  mean  poet  In  comparison  of  Sylvester's  Dubar* 
tai^  and  was  rapt  into  ecstasy  when  I  read  these  lines : 

Now,  when  the  Winter's  keener  bnath  began 
To  crystallise  the  Baltic  ocean ; 
To  glase  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  wool  the  bald-pate  woods. 

I  am  much  deceived  if  this  be  not  abominable  ftistian. 

— DETnEK.— 0.1 
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'Whila,  wrapt  with  joy,  he  on  hli  point  penltti^ 
That  parleying  city  nerer  long  resist*— 

Eren  so  the  serpent 

Perceiving  Ere  his  flattering  gloM  digest, 
He  proseontes,  and  Joennd  doth  not  rest 
No,  Fair  (quoth  he),  bellcTe  not  that  the  care 
Ood  hath  from  spoiling  Death  mankind  to  rpare 
Makes  him  forbid  yon,  on  soeh  stikt  oondiUoo, 

His  purest,  rare^tt,  fUrest  fruit's  fruition 

Begin  thy  bliss,  and  do  not  fear  the  threat 
Of  an  uncertain  Godhead,  only  great 
Through  self-awed  seal-^nt  on  the  gUet*nlng  pall 
Of  immortality. 


Arise  betimes,  while  th'  opal-^olour'd  mom 
In  golden  pomp  doth  Hay-day's  door  adorn. 

The  "  opal-colour'd  mom"  is  a  beaatiM 
expression,  that  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  poet  to  have  ever  used. 

The  school  of  poets,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  metaphysical,  began  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  with  Donne;  but  the  term  of 
metaphysical  poetry  would  apply  with  much 
more  justice  to  the  quatrains  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  and  those  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
writers  who,  at  a  later  period,  found  imi- 
tators in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant.*  Daries's  poem  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  entitled  "  Nosce  ieip- 
8um,"  will  convey  a  much  more  fayourable 
idea  of  metaphysical  poetry  than  the  wit- 
tiest effusions  of  Donne  and  his  followers. 
Davies  carried  abstract  reasoning  into  verse 
with  an  acuteness  and  felicity  which  have 
seldom  been  equalled.  He  reasons,  un- 
doubtedly, with  too  much  labour,  formality, 
and  subtlety,  to  afford  uniform  poetical 
pleasure.  The  generality  of  his  stanzas  ex- 
hibit hard  arguments  interwoven  with  the 
pliant  materials  of  fancy,  so  closely,  that  we 
may  compare  them  to  a  texture  of  cloth 
and  metallic  threads,  which  is  cold  and 
stiff,  while  it  is  splendidly  curious.  There 
is  this  difference,  however,  between  Davies 
and  the  commonly  styled  metaphysical 
poets,  that  Tie  argues  like  a  hard  thinker, 
and  they,  for  the  most  part,  like  madmen. 
If  we  conquer  the  drier  parts  of  Davies's 
poem,  and  bestow  a  little  attention  on 
thoughts  which  were  meant,  not  to  gratify 
the  indolence,  but  to  challenge  ^the  activity 
of  the  mind,  we  shall  find  in  the  entire  es- 
say fresh  beauties  at  every  perusal:  for  in 
the  happier  parts  we  come  to  logical  truths 


[•  This  has  been  re-echoed  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  His- 
tory. J(dinson  has  been  ni^ustly  blamed  fbr  the  name 
applied  to  Donne  and  his  followers  of  metaphysical 
poets,  but  it  was  giren  to  this  school  before  Johnson 


80  well  illustrated  by  ingenioiiB  similes,  that 
we  know  not  whether  to  call  the  thoughts 
more  poetically  or  philosophically  just. 
The  judgment  and  fancy  are  reconciled, 
and  the  imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  start 
more  vividly  from  the  surrounding  shades 
of  abstraction. 

Such  were  some  of  the  first  and  inferior 
luminaries  of  that  brilliant  era  of  our 
poetry,  which,  perhaps,  in  general  terms, 
may  be  said  to  cover  about  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  which,  though 
commonly  called  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  com- 
prehends many  writers  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  her  successor.  The  romantic 
spirit,  the  generally  unshackled  style,  and 
the  fresh  and  fertile  genius  of  that  period, 
are  not  to  be  called  in  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  defects  in  the  poetical 
character  of  the  age,  which,  though  they 
may  disappear  or  be  oflittle  account  amidst 
the  excellencies  of  its  greatest  writers,  are 
glaringly  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  their 
minor  contemporaries.  In  prolonged  nar- 
rative and  description  the  writers  of  that 
age  are  peculiarly  deficient  in  that  charm, 
which  is  analogous  to  **keqnng'*  in  pictures. 
Their  warm  and  cold  colours  are  generally 
without  the  gradations  which  should  make 
them  harmonize.  They  fall  precipitately 
from  good  to  bad  thoughts,  from  strength 
to  imbecility.  Certainly  they  are  profuse 
in  the  detail  of  natural  circumstances,  and 
in  the  utterance  of  natural  feelings.  For 
this  we  love  them,  and  we  should  love  them 
still  more  if  they  knew  where  to  stop  in  de- 
scription and  sentiment.  But  they  give  out 
the  dregs  of  their  mind  without  reserve,  till 
their  fairest  conceptions  are  overwhelmed 
by  a  rabble  of  mean  associations.  At  no 
period  is  the  mass  of  vulgar  mediocrity  in 
poetry  marked  by  more  formal  gallantry,  by 
grosser  adulation,  or  by  coarser  satire.  Our 
amatory  strains  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  may  be  more  dissolute,  but  those  of 
Elizabeth's  age  often  abound  in  studious 
and  prolix  licentiousness.  Nor  are  exam- 
ples of  this  solemn  and  sedate  impurity  to 
be  found  only  in  the  minor  poets:  our  reve- 
rence for  Shakspeare  himself  need  not  make 

wrote,  by  Dryden  and  by  Pope.  Howeyer,  as  Mr.  Soutbey 
has  said,  ^'If  it  were  easy  to  And  a  better  name^  so 
much  deference  Is  due  to  Johnson,  that  his  should  be 
still  adhered  to."--C.] 
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it  necessary  to  dugoise  that  he  willingly 
adopted  that  style  in  his  youth,  when  he 
wrote  his  Venus  and  Adonis.* 

The  fashion  of  the  present  day  is  to  soli- 
cit public  esteem  not  only  for  the  best  and 
better,  but  for  the  humblest  and  meanest 
writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  bad 
book  which  has  not  something  good  in  it; 
and  eren  some  of  the  worst  writers  of  that 
period  haye  their  twinkling  beauties.  In 
one  point  of  yiew,  the  research  among  such 
obscure  authors  is  undoubtedly  useful.  It 
tends  to  throw  incidental  lights  on  the  great 
old  poeto,  and  on  the  manners,  biography, 
and  language  of  the  country.  So  far  all  is 
well — but  as  a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  illusion  and  disappointment.  Men 
like  to  make  the  most  of  the  slightest  beauty 
which  they  can  discover  in  an  obsolete 
yersifier ;  and  they  quote  perhaps  the  soli- 
tary good  thought  which  is  to  be  found  in 
such  a  yrriter,  omitting  any  mention  of  the 
dreary  passages  which  surround  it.  Of 
coarse  it  becomes  a  lamenteble  reflection, 
that  BO  valuable  an  old  poet  should  have 
been  forgotten.  When  the  reader  however 
repairs  to  him,  he  finds  that  there  are  only 
one  or  two  grains  of  gold  in  all  the  sands 
of  this  imaginary  Pactolus.  But  the  dis- 
play of  neglected  authors  has  not  been  even 


{*  Shakapean's  loiinetfl  are  addreMed  to  a  yootb  of 
both  Mze*,  to  some  hermaphrodite  or  Stella  of  hie  own 
fuiey,  aDd  Barnfeild  is  gtailtjr  of  eologiaing  a  yoath  in 
the  language  of  lore  in  ita  most  womanly  slgnifleatian. 
Bad  Shakspeare  published  these  now  orer^rated  produo> 
tkma  of  his  muse,  (of  which  no  one  throoghont  Is  poil- 
tinly  excellent,)  this  nnnatoral  association  had  nerer 
existed,  bat  several  of  his  ngared  $onfuU  among  his 
priTate  friends,  when  copyrights  were  not  acknowledged 
or  made  the  snt^ect  of  law,  &Uing  Into  the  hands  of 
T.  T^  a  bookseller,  tho>said  T.  T,  whose  name  was  Tho- 
Baa  Thorpe,  printed  them  with  a  hieroglyphical  inserip- 
tion,  that  is  the  pnxale  of  commentator,  critic  and  reader. 
It  deaenres  transcription : 

To  the 

Only  begetter  of  these  ensuing  Bonnati^ 

Mr.  W.  H. 

all  Happiness 

and  that  Stemlty 

promised  by  oar  erer-living  Poet 

wisheththe 

well-wisiiing  AdTontarer 

hi  setting  forth.  T.  T. 


confined  to  glimmering  beauties ;  it  has  been 
extended  to  the  reprinting  of  large  and 
heavy  masses  of  dulness.  Most  wretehed 
works  have  been  praised  in  this  enthusiasm 
for  the  obsolete;  even  the  dullest  works  of 
the  meanest  contributors  to  the  **  Mirror  for 
Magistrates."!  It  seems  to  be  token  for 
granted,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  good  old 
times  descended  to  the  very  lowest  dregs 
of  ite  versifiers;  whereas  the  bad  writers 
of  Elisabeth's  age  are  only  more  stiff  and 
artificial  than  those  of  the  preceding,  and 
more  prolix  than  those  of  the  succeeding 
period. 

Yet  there  are  men,  who,  to  all  appear- 
ance, would  yrish  to  revive  such  authors — 
not  for  the  mere  use  of  the  antiquary,  to 
whom  every  volume  may  be  useful,  but  as 
standards  of  manner,  and  objects  of  gene- 
ral admiration.  Books,  it  is  said,  take  up 
little  room.  In  the  library  this  may  be  the 
case;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  minds  and  time 
of  those  who  peruse  them.  Happily,  in- 
deed, the  task  of  pressing  indifferent  au- 
thors on  the  public  attention  is  a  fruitless 
one.  They  may  be  dug  up  from  oblivion, 
but  life  cannot  be  put  into  their  reputations. 
"  Can  these  bones  live  ?"  Nature  will  have 
her  course,  and  dull  books  will  be  forgotten, 
in  spite  of  bibliographers. 

Who  was  Mr.  W.  H.  f  A  host  of  learned  and  unlearned, 
with  Mr.  Hallam  of  their  number,  would  hare  us  to  ba> 
lieTe  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  which  we 
shall  credit  when  an  instance  is  adduced  of  a  peer  of 
nine  years'  standing  described,  dedicated  to^  or  shadowed 
as  Mr.  This  or  That  by  mere  initials.  Mr.  W.  H.  was 
well  enough  known  in  his  own  day ;  what  is  enigmatical 
to  us  was  no  obscurity  then.  T.  T.  had  not  dared  to  ad* 
dress  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  Mr.  W.  H. 

The  same  Mr.  W.  H.  is  said  to  hare  been  "the  only 
bqcetter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets;"  but  in  what  signifl. 
cation  is  the  word  used?  An  instance  is  giren  from 
I>ekker,  where  its  purport  is  to  procure.  Was  Mr.  W.  H. 
the  proeurer^-the  person  bj  whose  means  T.  T.  had  been 
able  to  print  them? — a  character  akin  to  the  mysterious 
man  who  brought  the  letter  of  Pope  to  the  piratical 
Curll ;  or  is  he  the  indlTldual  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed? '  But  all  is  ooQjecture;  one  thing  howoTcr  is 
erident,  that  if  T.  T.  meant  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  addressed 
throughont  by  the  poet^  he  had  nerer  read  the  Sonnets, 
for  the  last  twenty-eight  are  to  a  woman.— G.] 

[t  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  was  one  of  Haslewood's 
reprfants— a  heary  man,  with  no  kind  or  dogree  of  good 
tarte.~C.] 
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PART  III. 


The  pedantic  character  of  James  I.  has 
been  frequently  represented  as  the  cause  of 
degeneracy  in  English  taste  and  genius.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  James  was  an  indif- 
ferent author;  and  that  neither  the  manners 
of  his  court  nor  the  measures  of  his  reign 
were  calculated  to  excite  romantic  virtues 
in  his  subjects.  But  the  opinion  of  his 
character  having  influenced  the  poetical 
spirit  of  the  age  unfavourably  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  He  was  friendly  to  the  stage 
and  to  its  best  writers:  he  patronized  Ben 
Jonson,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  com- 
plimentary letter  to  Shakspeare  with  his 
own  hand.*  We  may  smile  at  the  idea  of 
James's  praise  being  bestowed  as  an  honour 
upon  Shakspeare;  the  importance  of  the 
compliment,  however,  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  our  present  opinion  of  the  monarch,  but 
by  the  excessive  reverence  with  which  roy- 
alty was  at  that  time  invested  in  men's 
opinions.  James's  reign  was  rich  in  poeti- 
cal names,  some  of  which  have  been  abeady 
enumerated.  We  may  be  reminded,  indeed, 
that  those  poets  had  been  educated  under 
Elizabeth,  and  that  their  genius  bore  the 
high  impress  of  her  heroic  times;  but  the 
same  observation  will  also  oblige  us  to  re- 
collect that  Elizabeth's  age  had  its  traits  of 
depraved  fashion,  (witness  its  Euphuism,!) 
and  that  the  first  examples  of  the  worst 
taste  which  ever  infected  our  poetry  were 
given  in  her  days,  and  not  in  those  of  her 
successor.  Donne,  (for  instance,)  the  par 
triarch  of  the  metaphysical  generation,  was 
thirty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  James's 
accession;  a  time  at  which  his  taste  and 
style  were  sufficiently  formed  to  acquit  his 
learned  sovereign  of  all  blame  in  having 
corrupted  them.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  make 
the  memories  of  our  kings  accountable  for 
the  poetical  faults  of  their  respective  reigns, 
we  might  reproach  Charles  I.,  among  whose 

•  This  anecdote  Is  gtTUi  bj  Oldys  on  the  anthorltj  of 
the  Bnke  of  Boekingham,  who  [is  said  to  have]  had  It 
from  Sir  WUJiam  Darenant  [The  cause  assigned,  an 
ohaeure  allusion  in  Macbeth,  is  a  rery  lame  and  unlikely 
one.  Shakspeare's  plays  were  in  Uie  greatest  esteem 
with  King  James :  of  the  fourteen  plays  acted  at  Oonrt 


faults  bad  taste  is  certainly  not  to  be  reck- 
oned, with  the  chief  disgrace  of  our  meta- 
physical poetry;  since  that  school  never 
attained  its  unnatural  perfection  so  com- 
pletely as  in  the  luxuriant  ingenuity  of 
Cowley's  fancy,  and  the  knotted  deformity 
of  Cleveland's.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
suppression  of  the  theatres,  till  the  time  of 
Milton,  the  metaphysical  poets  are  forced 
upon  our  attention  for  want  of  better  ob- 
jects. But  during  James's  reign  tiiere  is  no 
such  scarcity  of  good  writers  as  to  oblige  us 
to  dwell  on  the  school  of  elaborate  conceit.  • 
Phineas  Fletcher  has  been  sometimes  named 
as  an  instance  of  the  vitiated  taste  which 
prevailed  at  this  period.  lie,  however, 
though  musical  and  fanciful,  is  not  to  be 
admitted  as  a  representative  of  the  poetical 
character  of  those  times,  which  included 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  Ford, 
Massinger,  and  Shirley.  Sliakspeare  was 
no  more ;  but  there  were  dramatic  authors 
of  great  and  diversified  ability.  The  ro- 
mantic school  of  the  drama  continued  to  be 
more  popular  than  the  classical,  though  in 
the  latter  Ben  Jonson  lived  to  see  imitators 
of  his  own  manner,  whom  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  adopt  as  his  poetical  heirs.  Of 
these  Cartwright  and  Randolph  were  the 
most  eminent.  The  originality  of  Cart- 
wright's  plots  is  always  acknowledged ;  and 
Jonson  used  to  say  of  him,  "  My  son  Carl- 
Wright  toriieg  all  Wee  a  man" 

Massinger  is  distinguished  for  the  har- 
mony and  dignity  of  his  dramatic  eloquence. 
Many  of  his  plots,  it  is  true,  are  liable  to 
heavy  exceptions.  The  fiends  and  angels 
of  his  Virgin  Martyr  are  unmanageable 
tragic  machinery;  and  the  incestuous  pas- 
sion of  his  Ancient  Admiral  excites  our 
horror.  The  poet  of  love  is  driven  to  a 
frightful  expedient,  when  he  gives  it  the 
terrors  of  a  maniac  passion  breaking  down 


between  the  1st  of  Norember,  1604,  and  the  81st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1S06,  eight  were  Shakspeare's,  the  remaining  six  were 
dirlded  among  Ben  Jonson,  Heywood,  and  Chapman.— C] 
t  An  affected  Jargon  of  style,  which  was  fashionable 
ibr  some  time  at  the  oonrt  of  Elizabeth,  and  so  called 
from  the  work  of  Lyly  entitled  Bt^ua. 
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the  most  sacred  pale  of  instinct  and  con- 
B&nguinity.    The  ancient  admiral  is  in  love 
with  his  own  daughter.     Such  a  being,  if 
we  fiuicy  him  to  exist,  strikes  us  as  no  ob- 
ject of  moral  warning,  but  as  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  insanity.    In  a  general 
Tiew,  nevertheless,  Massinger  has  more  art 
and  judgment  in  the  serious  drama  than 
any  of  the  other  successors  of  Shakspeare. 
ffis  incidents  are  less  entangled  than  those 
of  Fletcher,  and  the  scene  of  his  action  is 
more  clearly  thrown  open  for  the  free  evo- 
Intion  of  character.     Fletcher  strikes  the 
imagination  with  more  vivacity,  but  more 
irregularly,  and  amidst  embarrassing  posi- 
tions of  his  own  choosing.    Massinger  puts 
forth  his  strength  more  collectively.    Flet- 
cher has  more  action  and  character  in  his 
drama,  and  leaves  a  greater  variety  of  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind.  His  fancy  is  more 
volatile  and  surprising,  but  then  he  often 
l>lends  disappointment  with  our  surprise, 
and  parts  with  the  consistency  of  his  cha- 
racters even  to  the  occasionally  apparent 
loss  of  their  identity.    This  is  not  the  case 
with  Massinger.    It  is  true  that  Massinger 
excels  more  in  description  and  declamation 
than  in  the  forcible  utterance  of  the  heart, 
and  in  giving  character  the  warm  colouring 
of  passion.    Still,  not  to  speak  of  his  one 
distinguished  hero*  in  comedy,  he  has  de- 
lineated   several   tragic    cluuracters    with 
strong  and  interesting  traits.    They  are 
chiefly  proud  spirits.    Poor  himself,  and 
struggling  under  the  rich  man's  contumely, 
we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  solace 
of  his  neglected  existence  to  picture  worth 
and  magnanimity  breaking  through  exter- 
nal disadvantages,  and  making  their  way  to 
love  and  admiration.    Hence  his  fine  con- 
ceptions of  Paris,  the  actor,  exciting  by  the 
splendid  endowments  of  his  nature  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  tyrant  of  the  world ;  and  Don 
John  and  Pisander,  habited  as  slaves,  woo- 
ing and  winning  their  princely  mistresses. 
fle  delighted  to  show  heroic  virtue  stripped 
of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  and  tried, 
like  a  gem,  by  its  shining  through  darkness. 
His  Duke  of  Milan  is  particularly  admira- 
ble for  the  blended  interest  which  the  poet 
excites  by  the  opposite  weaknesses   and 
magnanimity  of  the  same  character.  Sforsa, 
Duke  of  Milan,  newly  married  and  uxorious- 


ly  attached  to  the  haughty  Marcelia,  a  wo- 
man of  exquisite  attractions,  makes  her  an 
object  of  secret  but  deadly  enmity  at  his 
court,  by  the  extravagant  homage  which  he 
requires  to  be  paid  to  her,  and  the  prece- 
dence which  he  enjoins  even  his  own  motlier 
and  sisters  to  yield  her.  As  Chief  of  Milan, 
he  is  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Francis  I. 
The  sudden  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
Charles  Y.,  in  the  campaign  which  termi- 
nated with  the  battle  of  Pavia,  soon  after- 
wards spread  dismay  through  his  court  and 
capital.  Sforza,  though  valiant  and  self- 
collected  in  all  that  regards  the  warrior  or 
politician,  is  hurried  away  by  his  immode- 
rate passion  for  Marcelia;  and  being  obliged 
to  leave  her  behind,  but  unable  to  bear  the 
thoughts  of  her  surviving  him,  obtains  the 
promise  of  a  confidant  to  destroy  her,  should 
his  own  death  appear  inevitable.  He  re- 
turns to  his  capital  in  safety.  Marcelia, 
having  discovered  the  secret  order,  receives 
him  with  coldness.  His  jealousy  is  in- 
flamed; and  her  perception  of  that  jealousy 
alienates  the  haughty  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, when  she  is  on  the  point  of  reconcile- 
ment. The  fever  of  Sfona's  diseased  heart 
is  powerfully  described,  passing  from  the 
extreme  of  dotage  to  revenge,  and  return- 
ing again  from  thence  to  the  bitterest  re- 
pentance and  prostration,  when  he  has 
struck  at  the  life  which  he  most  loved,  and 
has  made,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  discovery 
of  her  innocence.  Massinger  always  en- 
forces this  moral  in  love; — ^he  punishes  dis- 
trust, and  attaches  our  esteem  to  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  the  passion.  But 
while  Sfona  thus  exhibits  a  warning  tigainst 
morbidly-selfish  sensibility,  he  is  made  to 
appear,  without  violating  probability,  in  all 
other  respects  a  firm,  frank,  and  prepossess- 
ing character.  When  his  misfortunes  are 
rendered  desperate  by  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  when  he  is  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Charles  V.,  the  intrepidity  with  which  he 
pleads  his  cause  disarms  the  resentment  of 
his  conqueror;  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
poet  makes  us  expect  that  it  should  do  so. 
Instead  of  palliating  his  zeal  for  the  lost 
cause  of  Francis,  he  thus  pleads— 

I  eooM  not,  Smptror,  to  InTifdo  thy  morey 

By  Ikwning  on  thy  teton«»  nor  teing  with  m» 

KzeoMt  or  dsnkli;  I  ptolkm, 

AnA  wHh  »  good  naa'i  confldonei^  om  thii  inatent 

Thai  I  am  tai  thy  powor,  I  wu  thlno  enomy, 

Thy dMdly  ttttA vow'd onomy;  ono  thnt  viah'd 
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Oonfudion  to  thy  penon  wad  estotoa, 
And  with  my  utmost  power  and  deep««t  counaelB, 
Had  they  been  truly  follow'd,  fbrther*d  it 
Nor  will  I  now,  tlthongh  my  nedc  were  ander 
The  hanirmui*!  axe^  with  one  poor  eylUUe 
Gonfesfi  but  that  I  honoured  the  French  king 
More  than  tbyMlf  and  all  men. 

After  describing  his  obligationfl  to  Fran- 
cis, he  says- 
He  was  indeed  to  me  as  my  good  angel. 
To  guard  me  from  all  danger.    I  dare  speak. 
Nay  mutt  and  toiQ,  his  praise  now  In  as  high 
And  loud  %  key  as  when  he  was  thy  equaL 
The  benefits  he  sow*d  in  me  met  not 

Unthankful  ground. 

If  then  to  begratefol 

For  benefits  reeeired,  or  not  to  leare 
▲  firiend  in  his  neoessities,  be  a  crime 
Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Sfbrsa  brings  his  bead 
To  pay  the  forfeit    Nor  come  I  as  a  slate^ 
Pinion'd  and  Ibtier'd,  in  a  squalid  weed, 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  kneeling  and  howling 
For  a  forestall'd  remiaaton— that  were  poor, 
And  would  but  shame  thy  rietoiy,  for  conquest 
Orer  base  ft>es  is  a  captirlty, 
And  not  a  triumph.    I  ne'er  ftar'd  to  di« 
More  than  I  wish'd  to  Uto.    When  I  had  icaoh*d 
My  ends  in  being  a  Dnkc^  I  wore  these  robes^ 
This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  side 
Tliis  sword  was  girt ;  and,  witness  truth,  that  now 
Tis  in  another's  power,  when  I  shall  part 
With  life  and  them  together,  I'm  the  same— 
My  veins  then  did  not  swell  irith  prlde^  nor  now 
Shrink  they  for  fear. 

If  the  Tohement  passions  were  not  Mas- 
singer's  happiest  element,  he  expresses  fixed 
principle  with  an  air  of  auUiority.  To 
make  us  feel  the  elevation  of  genuine  pride 
was  the  master-kej  which  he  knew  how  to 
touch  in  human  sympathy;  and  his  skill  in 
it  must  have  been  derived  firom  deep  expe- 
rience in  his  own  bosom.* 

The  theatre  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
contains  all  manner  of  good  and  evil.  The 
respective  shares  of  those  dramatic  part- 
ners, in  the  works  collectively  published 
with  their  names,  have  been  stated  in  a  dif- 


[*  Although  incalculably  snperfor  to  his  contempora- 
ries,  Shakspeare  had  sucoessftil  imitators;  and  the  art  of 
Jonaon  was  not  unxiralled.  Masdnger  appears  to  hate 
studied  the  works  of  both,  with  the  intention  of  uniting 
their  excellences.  He  knew  the  strength  of  plot;  and 
although  his  plays  are  altogether  irregular,  yet  he  well 
understood  the  adrantage  of  a  strong  and  defined  inte- 
rest :  and  in  unrarelling  the  Intricacy  of  his  Intriguea^ 
he  often  displays  the  management  of  a  master. — Sir 
Waltir  Boon,  Mite.  Pntt  Mrkt,  toI.  tL  p.  842^-0.] 

[f  Rarenseroft,  the  filthiest  writer  toir  the  stage  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  is  not  more  obscene  than 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Tet  Earle,  who  was  in  the 
church  and  a  bishop  withal,  praises  their  plays  for  their 
purity;  and  Lorelaoe  likens  the  nakedness  of  their  lan- 
guage to  Cupid  dressed  in  Diana's  linen.  The  outspoken 
nature  of  their  wtittngs  Is  in  the  Tery  character  of  their 
age»  for  Charles  L  would  addzwi  the  ladies  of  his  court 


ferent  part  of  this  volume.  Fletcher's  share 
in  them  is  by  far  the  largest;  and  he  is 
chargeable  with  the  greatest  number  of 
faults,  although  at  the  same  time  his  genius 
was  more  airy,  prolific,  and  fancifiil.  There 
are  such  extremes  of  grossncss  and  magni- 
ficence in  their  drama,  so  much  sweetness 
and.beauiy  interspersed  with  views  of  na- 
ture either  falsely  romantic,  or  vulgar  be- 
yond reality;  there  is  so  much  to  animate 
and  amuse  us,  and  yet  so  much  that  we 
would  wiUingly  overlook,  that  I  cannot  help 
comparing  the  contrasted  impressions  which 
they  make,  to  those  which  we  receive  from 
visiting  some  great  and  ancient  city,  pic- 
turesquely but  irregularly  built,  glittering 
with  spires  and  surrounded  vrith  gardens, 
but  exhibiting  in  many  quarters  the  lanes 
and  hovels  of  wretchedness.  They  have 
scenes  of  wealthy  and  high  life  which  re- 
mind us  of  courts  and  palaces  frequented 
by  elegant  females  and  high-spirited  gal- 
lants, whilst  their  noble  old  martial  charac- 
ters, with  Caractacus  in  the  midst  of  them, 
may  inspire  us  with  the  same  sort  of  regard 
which  we  pay  to  the  rough-hewn  magnifi- 
cence of  an  ancient  fortress. 

Unhappily,  the  same  simile,  without  being 
hunted  down,  will  apply  but  too  faithfully 
to  the  nuisances  of  their  drama.  Their  lan- 
guage is  often  basely  profligate.  Shak- 
speare's  and  Jonson's  indelicacies  are  but 
casual  blots;  whilst  theirs  are  sometimes 
essential  colours  of  their  painting,  and  ex- 
tend, in  one  or  two  instances,  to  entire  and 
offensive  scenes.  This  fault  has  deservedly 
injured  their  reputation ;  and,  saving  a  very 
slight  allowance  for  the  fashion  and  taste 
of  their  age,  admits  of  no  sort  of  apology.f 
Their  drama,  nevertheless,  is  a  very  i^ide 


in  a  style  that  would  meet  with  no  toleration  now.  Pro> 
priety  of  speech  and  conduct  one  does  not  look  for  at  the 
Bsstoratlon.    All  was  license  than : 

Lore  was  liberty,  and  nature  law. 

Plays  were  beheld  bj  ladies  in  masks,  who  blushed  un- 
seen at  situations^  language^  and  allusions  of  the  most 
obscene  description.  Something  of  this  continued  to  a 
later  time.  Ramsay  dedicates  his  Tea  Table  Miscellany 
to  the  ladies  and  lassies  of  Britafai,  and  boasts  that  bis 
book  is  without  a  word  or  an  allusion  to  redden  the 
brow  of  offended  beauty.  Tet  the  book  abounds  in 
naked  vulgarities  and  longs  of  studied  obscenity.  The 
noTds  of  the  once  immaculate  Richardson,  that  Isdiei 
talked  and  quoted  into  deserred  celebrity,  few  ladies  now 
own  to  their  perusal,  and  no  clergymen  be  found  to  re- 
commend, as  of  old,  to  their  flock  from  the  pulpit 
While  the  letters  of  the  maids  of  honour  about  thecoort 
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one,  and  "Aa«  ample  room  and  verge 
enough"*  to  permit  the  attention  to  wander 
from  these,  and  to  fix  on  more  inviting  pe- 
coliarities — as  on  the  great  variety  of  their 
fables  and  personages,  their  spirited  dia- 
logue, their  wit,  pathos,  and  humour. 
Thickly  sown  as  their  blemishes  are,  their 
merit  will  bear  great  deductions,  and  still 
remain  great.  We  never  can  forget  such 
beautiful  characters  as  their  Cellide,  their 
Aspatia,  and  Bellario,  or  such  humorous 
ones  as  their  La  Writ  and  Cacafogo.  Awake 
tbej  will  always  keep  us,  whether  to  quar- 
rel or  to  he  pleased  with  them.  Their  in- 
Tention  is  fruitful;  its  beings  are  on  the 
whole  an  active  and  sanguine  generation; 
and  their  scenes  are  crowded  to  fulness  with 
the  warmth,  agitation,  and  interest  of  life. 
In  thus  speaking  of  them  together,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  general 
and  traditionary  understanding,  that  Beau- 
mont was  the  graver  and  more  judicious 
genius  of  the  two.  Tet  the  plays  in  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  assisted  Flet- 
cher are  by  no  means  remarkable  either  for 
harmonious  adjustment  of  parts,  or  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  probability.  In  their 
"Laws  of  Candy,"  tiie  winding  up  of  the 
plot  ia  accomplished  by  a  young  girl  com- 
manding a  whole  bench  of  senators  to  de- 
af tiM  first  and  MooDd  Georgw— the  Howee,  the  Bel- 
Inideiu,  and  Lep*;!!*— «ra  rili9  with  the  rery  dirt  of 
oar  language.  The  cleanest  are  in  the  Suffolk  Pa- 
pern  ;  and  there,  a«  the  prorerb  goes,  a  spade  is  called  a 


ThemmlTes  ih«7  studied;  as  they  fblt  they  writ— C.] 

[•  I>rjden.-C] 

t  The  meet  amusingly  aheurd  perhaps  of  all  Fletcher's 
had  plays  Is  The  Island  Princess.  One  might  absolntely 
take  it  text  a  hnrlesqne  on  the  heroic  drama,  if  its  reli- 
gtons  eondoskm  did  not  show  the  author  to  be  in  earn- 
est. Quiaara,  princess  of  the  island  of  Tidore,  where 
fbm  Portngneae  hare  a  finrt,  offers  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  any  champion  who  shall  delirer  her  brother,  a  captire 
of  Uke  goTemor  of  Temata.  Ray  Dies,  her  Portuguese 
lofer,  is  shy  of  the  adTentore;  but  another  lover,  Ar- 
■insia,  hires  a  boat,  with  a  few  followers,  which  he  hides 
on  landing  at  Tidore,  among  the  reeds  of  the  Inraded 
island.  Ha  then  disguises  himself  as  a  merrhant,  hires 
a  cpUar,  like  the  Popish  conspirators,  and  in  the  most 
credible  manner  blows  up  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
huge  town,  reseoes  the  Uni^  slaaghters  all  opposers,  and 
re-eosbarlcs  in  his  yawl  ftom  among  the  reeds.  On  his 
return  he  finds  the  lorely  Qnisara  loth  to  fulfil  her  pro> 
mise^  ftom  her  being  still  somewhat  attached  to  Ruy 
Diaa.  The  base  Roy  Dias  sendA  his  nephew,  Pinlero^  to 
The  Island  Prinoesi^  with  a  prefect  of  assassinating  Ax- 
■lusfa;  but  Pinlero^  who  is  a  merry  fellow,  thinks  it  bet- 
ter to  prerent  his  uncle's  crime,  and  to  make  lore  for 
liimaelC.  Before  his  introduction  to  the  Princess,  how- 
ever, he  meets  with  her  aunt  Quisana,  to  whom  he  talks 


scend  from  their  judgment-seats,  in  virtue 
of  an  ancient  law  of  the  state  which  she 
discovers ;  and  they  obey  her  with  the  most 
polite  alacrity.  "  Cupid's  Revenge*'  is  as- 
signed to  them  conjointly,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  weakest  of  their  worst  class  of  pieces. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fletcher  produced  his 
"Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,"  after 
Beaumont's  death,  so  that  he  was  able,  when 
he  chose,  to  write  vrith  skill  as  well  as 
spirit. 

Of  that  skill,  however,  he  is  often  so 
sparing  as  to  leave  his  characters  subject  to 
the  most  whimsical  metamorphoses.  Some- 
times they  repent,  like  methodists,  by  in- 
stantaneous conversion.  At  other  times 
they  shift  from  good  to  bad,  so  as  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  what  they  were  meant  for.  In 
the  tragedy  of  "  Valentinian"  we  have  a 
fine  old  soldier,  Mazimus,  who  sustains  our 
affection  through  four  acts,  but  in  the  fifth 
we  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  hate  him, 
on  being  informed,  by  his  own  confession, 
that  he  is  very  wicked,  and  that  all  his  past 
virtue  has  been  but  a  trick  on  our  credidity. 
The  imagii^ation,  in  this  case,  is  disposed  to 
take  part  with  the  creature  of  the  poet's 
brain  against  the  poet  himself,  and  to  think 
that  he  maltreats  and  calumniates  his  own 
offspring  unnaturally .f  But  for  these  faults 

abundance  of  ribaldry  and  dovhU  eniendrs,  and  so  eapti- 
Tates  the  aged  wpman,  that  she  exclaims  to  her  attend- 
ant, "*  Pray  thee  let  him  talk  still,  for  methinks  he  talks 
handsomely  P  With  the  young  lady  he  is  equally  suo- 
oessftil,  offers  to  murder  anybody  she  pleases,  and  gains 
her  affections  so  far  that  she  kisses  him.  The  poor  Tir- 
tuons  Armusia,  in  the  mean  time,  determines  to  see  his 
fklse  Princess,  makes  his  way  to  her  chamber,  and  in 
spite  of  her  reproaches  and  her  late  kiss  to  Ptniero,  at 
last  makes  a  new  impression  on  her  heart  The  dear 
Island  Princess  is  in  lore  a  third  time,  in  the  third  act. 
In  the  fourth  act,  the  king  of  Tidore,  lately  deliTered  by 
Armusia,  plots  against  the  Christians ;  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  Moorish  priest,  who  is  no  other  than  the  goremor 
of  Temata,  disguised  in  a  fUse  wig  and  beard ;  but  his 
Tidorian  majesty  recollects  his  old  enemy  so  imperfectly 
as  to  be  completely  decelred.  This  conspiracy  alarms  the 
Portuguese;  the  cowardly  Ruy  Dias  all  at  once  grows 
brare  and  generous;  Quisara  Joins  tiie  Christians,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Armusia  and  her  new  lUth  offers  to  be 
burnt  alire.  Nothing  remains  but  to  open  the  eyes  of 
her  brother,  the  king  of  Tidore.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  merry  Plniero  laying  hold  of  the  masqued  goTCX^ 
nor's  beard,  which  comes  away  without  the  asristanoe  of 
a  barber.  The  monarch  exclaims  that  he  cannot  speak 
for  astonishment,  and  every  thing  concludes  agreeably. 
The  Island  Princess  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  romantic 
dramas  of  Dryden's  time;  but  the  later  play-wrlters 
superadded  a  style  of  outrageous  rant  and  tuigid  ima> 
geryw— [Such  is  the  pk>t^  nor  is  the  dialogue  better.  Still 
Armusia  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  Pinlero  a  merry  one,  while 
Quisara,  who  lores  a  ranter,  transfers  her  affections  with 
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Fletcher  makes  good  atonement,  and  has 
many  affecting  scenes.  We  must  still  in- 
deed say  scenes;  for,  except  in  "  The  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess/'  which,  unlike  his  usual 
manner,  is  very  lulling,  where  shall  we  find 
him  uniform?  If  "  The  Double  Marriage" 
could  be  cleared  of  some  revolting  passages, 
the  part  of  Juliana  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  powers  of  the  finest  tragio  actress. 
Juliana  is  a  high  attempt  to  portray  the 
saint  and  heroine  blended  in  female  charac- 
ter. When  her  husband  Yirolot's  conspiracy 
against  Ferrand  of  Naples  is  discovered,  she 
endures  and  braves  for  his  sake  the  most 
dreadful  cruelties  of  the  tyrant.  Yirolet 
flies  from  his  country,  obliged  to  leave  her 
behind  him;  and  falling  at  sea  into  the 
hands  of  the  pirate  Duke  of  Sesse,  saves 
himself  and  his  associates  from  death,  by 
consenting  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
pirate  (Martia),  who  falls  in  love  and  elopes 
with  him  from  her  father's  ship.  As  they 
carry  off  with  them  the  son  of  Ferrand, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of 
Sesse,  Yirolet  secures  his  peace  being  made 
at  Naples;  but  when  he  has  again  to  meet 
Juliana,  he  finds  that  he  has  purchased  life 
too  dearly.  When  the  ferocious  Martia, 
seeing  his  repentance,  revenges  herself  by 
plotting  his  destruction,  and  when  his  di- 
vorced Juliana,  forgetting  her  injuries,  flies 
to  warn  and  to  save  him,  their  interview  has 
no  common  degree  of  interesf.  Juliana  is 
perhaps  rather  a  fine  idol  of  the  imagination 
than  a  probable  type  of  nature;  but  poetry 
which  "  conforms  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  soul,"*  has  a  right  to  the 
highest  possible  virtues  of  human  character. 
And  there  have  been  women  who  have 
prized  a  husband's  life  above  their  own,  and 
his  honour  above  his  life,  and  who  have 
united  the  tenderness  of  their  sex  to  heroic 
intrepidity.  Such  is  Juliana,  who  thus  ex- 
horts the  wavering  fortitude  of  Yirolet  on 
the  eve  of  his  conspiracy. 

TiroUL Unlem  our  hands  irere  eannon 

To  batter  down  his  ▼alls,  onr  weak  breath  mines 
To  blow  hli  ibrts  np,  or  onr  cnrses  lightning, 
Our  power  to  like  to  yonrs,  and  we,  Uke  yon, 
Weep  oar  mtofortnnea 

She  replies — 

Walls  of  bran  resist  not 

A  noble  undertaking— nor  can  Tlee 

naarrellous  celerity.  Piniero  is  eridently  more  her  match 
than  Armnsia,  whom  she  marries,  bat  not  before  he  has 
VOB  her  waitiDg>womaii  to  admit  him  to  her  bed-chamber, 


Raise  any  balwark  to  make  good  a  place 
Where  rirtue  seeks  to  enter. 

The  joint  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, entitled  "Philaster"  and  "The  Maid's 
Tragedy,"  exhibit  other  captivating  female 
portraits.  The  difficulty  of  giving  at  once 
truth,  strength,  and  delicacy  to  female  re- 
pentance for  the  loss  of  honour,  is  finely 
accomplished  in  Evadne.  The  stage  has 
perhaps  few  scenes  more  affecting  than  that 
in  which  she  obtains  forgiveness  of  Amin- 
tor,  on  terms  which  interest  us  in  his  com- 
passion, without  compromising  his  honour. 
In  the  same  tragedy,!  the  plaintive  image 
of  the  forsaken  Aspatia  has  an  indescri- 
bably sweet  spirit  and  romantic  expression. 
Her  fancy  takes  part  with  her  heart,  and 
gives  its  sorrow  a  visionary  gracefulness. 
When  she  finds  her  maid  Antiphila  working 
a  picture  of  Ariadne,  she  tells  her  to  copy 
the  likeness  from  herself,  from  "  the  lost 
Aspatia." 

A»p.    But  Where's  the  lady? 

AnL    There,  madam. 

Asp.    ti&f  yon  oare  mte^d  tt  here,  Antlphfla; 
These  ctrfours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enoa^ 
To  show  a  soul  so  foil  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady's  was.    l>o  it  by  me— 
Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  yoa  shall  find  all  true.  Put  me  on  the  wild  islaad. 
I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,  and  think 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  my  hair  blown  by  the  wind 
Wild  as  that  desert,  and  let  all  about  me 

Be  teachers  of  my  story 

StriTs  to  make  me  look 

Like  Sorrow*s  monument,  and  the  trees  about  me. 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 
Hake  all  a  desolation.    See,  see,  wenches, 
A  miserable  life  qf  thii  poor  pidwK 

The  resemblance  of  this  poetical  picture 
to  Guide's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  has  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  "  In 
both  representations  the  extended  arms  of 
the  mourner,  her  hair  blown  by  the  wind, 
the  barren  roughness  of  the  rocks  around 
her,  and  the  broken  trunks  of  leafless  trees, 
make  her  figure  appear  like  Sorrow's  monu- 
ment." 

Their  masculine  characters  in  tragedy  are 
generally  much  less  interesting  than  their 
females.  Some  exceptions  may  be  found  to 
this  remark;  particularly  in  the  British 
chief  Caractacus  and  his  interesting  nephew, 
the  boy  Hengo.    With  all  the  faults  of  the 


where  Qnisara  scolds  him  with  all  the  anzioos  Importu- 
nity of  desire.— a] 
•  Expieifion  of  Lord  Bacon*!,     t  The  Uaid's  Tragedy. 
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tragedy  of  Bondnca,  its  British  subject  and 
its  native  heroes  attach  our  hearts.  We 
foIl<;w  Caractacos  to  battle  and  captivity 
with  a  proud  satisfaction  in  his  virtue.  The 
stubbornness  of  the  old  soldier  is  finely  tem- 
pered by  his  wise,  just,  and  candid  respect 
for  his  enemies  the  Romans,  and  by  his 
tender  affection  for  his  princely  ward.  He 
never  gives  way  to  sorrow  till  he  looks  on 
the  dead  body  of  his  nephew,  Hengo,  when 
he  thus  exclaims — 

Fanwell  the  hopes  of  Britain! 

Tmrewttt  thou  rojal  graft  for  erer  I    Time  and  Death, 
Te  hMte  done  your  wont.  Fortune,  now  see^  now  proudly 
Flock  off  U17  Tei),  and  view  thy  triumph. 

O  Ikir  flower, 

Hoiw  loTely  yet  thy  roina  ihow— how  iweetly 
BT*n  Death  embrace!  thee  I    The  peace  of  heaTen, 
Ttac  frUowahip  of  all  great  aoula,  go  with  thee  1 

The  character  must  be  well  supported  which 
yields  a  sensation  of  triumph  in  the  act  of 
snrrendering  to  victorious  enemies.  Carac- 
tiMnis  does  not  need  to  tell  us,  that  when  a 
brave  man  has  done  his  duty,  he  cannot  be 
humbled  by  fortune — ^but  he  makes  us  feel 
it  in  his  behaviour.  The  few  brief  and  sim- 
ple sentences  which  he  utters  in  submitting 
to  the  Romans,  together  with  their  respect- 
ful behaviour  to  him,  give  a  sublime  com- 
posure to  his  appearance  in  the  closing 
scene. 

Dryden  praises  the  gentlemen  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  comedy  as  the  true 
men  of  fashion  of  "the  times."  It  was 
necessary  that  Dryden  should  call  them  the 
men  of  fashion  of  the  times,  for  they  are 

{*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seemed  to  hare  followed 
Sbak«cpeafe^e  mode  of  composiUon,  rather  than  Jonson'e. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  rather  BtM  to  hare  uken  for  their 
node!  the  boundless  UoenBe  of  the  Spanish  stage,  from 
which  many  of  their  pieoen  are  expressly  and  aTowedly 
derired.  The  acts  of  their  plays  are  so  detached  ftom 
each  other,  in  substance  and  con8isten<7,  that  the  plot 
can  searee  be  said  to  hang  together  at  all,  or  to  have,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  a  beginning,  progress,  and  con- 
daskm.  It  seems  as  if  the  play  began  becauM  the  cur^ 
t^n  rose,  and  ended  becaum  it  fell. — SlE  Waltu  Scon, 
Jtfuc  Pnm  Works,  tqI.  tI.  p.  343. 

fieanmottt  and  Fletcher's  plots  are  wholly  inartificial; 
they  only  care  to  pitch  a  character  into  a  position  to 
make  him  or  her  talk;  you  must  swallow  all  their  gross 
faaprobabilities,  and,  taking  it  all  for  granted,  attend 
only  to  the  dialogue.— ^olkridos,  Table  Thik,  p.  200. 

Shakspeare  borrowed  his  plots,  Jonson  inrented  his ; 
while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  disregarded  a  story,  and 
relied  on  dialogue  and  situation.  What  they  sought, 
they  achieved.  You  could  not  publish  tales  from  their 
play^  but  scenes  and  incidents  of  truth  and  beauty  with- 
out nnmber.  Where  had  they  stood,  with  plots  like 
thakspeare?  Not  abore  Shakspeare,  certainly,  but 
above  Ben  ionson,  not  as  now  assuredly  below,  though 
the  next. 
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not  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  gentle- 
men. Shirley's  comic  characters  have  much 
more  of  the  conversation  and  polite  man* 
ners,  which  we  should  suppose  to  belong  tc 
superior  life  in  aU  ages  and  countries.  The 
genteel  characters  of  Fletcher  form  a  nar^ 
rower  class,  and  exhibit  a  more  particular 
image  of  their  times  and  country.  But 
their  comic  personages,  after  all,  are  a 
spirited  race.  In  one  province  of  the  face- 
tious drama  they  set  the  earliest  example ; 
witness  their  humorous  mock-heroic  come- 
dy, The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.* 

The  memory  of  Ford  has  been  deservedly 
revived  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  an- 
cient drama;  though  he  has  no  great  body 
of  poetry,  and  has  interested  us  in  no  other 
passion  except  that  of  love;  but  in  that  he 
displays  a  peculiar  depth  and  delicacy  of 
romantic  feeling.f  Webster  has  a  gloomy 
force  of  imagination,  not  unmixed  with  the 
beautiful  and  pathetic.  But  it  is  "  beauty 
in  the  lap  of  horror:"  he  caricatures  the 
shapes  of  terror,  and  his  Pegasus  is  like  a 
nightmare.  Middleton,t  Marston,  Thomas 
Heywood,  Decker,  and  Chapman,  also  pre- 
sent subordinate  claims  to  remembrance  in 
that  fertile  period  of  the  drama. 

Shirley  was  the  last  of  our  good  old  dra- 
matists. When  his  works  shall  be  given  to 
the  public,  they  will  undoubtedly  enrich 
our  popular  literature.?  His  language 
sparkles  with  the  most  exquisite  images. 
Keeping  some  occasional  pruriences  apart, 
the  fault  of  his  age  rather  than  of  himself, 

What  Tom  Jones  is  among  our  novels,  Tlu  Fxc  and  The 
Mchtmist  are  among  our  dramas. — C.] 

[t  Mr.  Campbell  obserres,  that  Ford  interests  us  in  no 
other  passion  than  that  of  Ufvt ;  "  in  which  he  displays  a 
peculiar  depth  and  delicacy  of  romantic  fbeling."  Oom- 
paratiToly  speaking,  this  may  be  admitted;  but  in  Justice 
to  the  poet,  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  power  of  friendAip,  and  in  more  than  one  of  his 
dramas  has  delineated  It  with  a  master  hand.  Had  the 
eritio  forgotten  the  noble  DalyelH  the  generous  and  do- 
TOted  Malfato  ?  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  terms  him  **  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  our  ancient  drama."*— GirroRis 
Ibrdf  p.  xl. — C.] 

X  Middleton's  hags,  in  the  tragl-comedy  of  The  Witch, 
were  conjectured  by  Mr.  Bteevens  to  have  glren  the  hint 
to  Shakspeare  of  his  witches  in  Macbeth.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  remarked,  however,  that  the  resemblance 
scarcely  extends  beyond  a  few  forms  of  incantation.  The 
hags  of  Middleton  are  merely  mischieyous  old  women, 
those  of  Shakspeare  influence  the  elements  of  nature 
and  the  destinies  of  man. 

[f  They  hare  been  since  published  in  six  volumes  oo- 
tavo,  the  plays  with  notes  by  Giftord,  tho  poems  and 
memoirs  by  Mr.  Dyoe<— C.l 
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he  speaks  the  most  polished  and  refined 
dialect  of  the  stage;  and  even  some  of  his 
over-heightened  soenes  of  Tohiptaonsness 
are  meant,  thou(^  with  a  Tery  mistaken 
judgment,  to  inculcate  morality.*  I  con- 
sider his  genius,  indeed,  as  rather  brilliant 
and  elegant  than  strong  or  lofty.  His  tra- 
gedies are  defectiTe  in  fire,  grandeur,  and 
passion;  and  we  must  adeet  his  comedies, 
to  have  any  faTourable  idea  of  his  humour. 
His  finest  poetry  oomes  forth  in  situations 
rather  more  familiar  than  tragedy  and  more 
graye  than  comedy,  which  I  should  call 
sentimental  comedy,  if  the  name  were  not 
associated  with  ideas  of  modem  insipidity. 
That  he  was  capable,  howeyer,  of  pure  and 
excellent  comedy  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
haye  yet  in  reserre  the  amusement  of  read- 
ing his  Gamester,  Hyde-park,  and  Lady  of 
Pleasure.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these 
there  is  a  subtle  ingenuity  in  producing 
comic  effect  and  surprise,  which  might  be 
termed  Attic,  if  it  did  not  surpass  any 
thing  that  is  left  us  in  Athenian  comedy. 

I  shall  leave  to  others  the  more  .special 
enumeration  of  his  fiiults,  only  observing, 
that  the  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the 
delicacy  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  similes,  are  often  found  where  the 
poet  survives  the  dramatist,  and  where  he 
has  not  power  to  transfuse  life  and  strong 
individuality  through  the  numerous  charac- 
ters of  his  voluminous  drama.  His  style, 
to  use  a  line  of  his  own,  is  "  studded  like 
a  frosty  night  with  stars;"  and  a  severe 
critic  might  say,  that  the  stars  often  shine 
when  the  atmosphere  is  rather  too  frosty. 
In  other  words,  there  is  more  beauty  of 
fancy  than  strength  of  feeling  in  his  works. 
From  this  remark,  however,  a  defender  of 
his  fame  might  justly  appeal  to  exceptions 
in  many  of  his  pieces.  From  a  general 
impression  of  his  works  I  should  not  paint 
his  Muse  with  the  haughty  form  and  fea- 
tures of  inspiration,  but  with  a  countenance, 
in  its  happy  moments,  arch,  lovely,  and 
interesting  both  in  smiles  and  in  tears; 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  not  unindebted 
to  ornament,  but  wearing  the  drapery  and 

*  The  wene  in  Shirley's  Lore*!  Cruelty,  for  example, 
between  Hippolito  and  the  otject  of  hit  admiration,  Act  4, 
aoene  i^  and  another  in  The  Grateful  Ser7ant»  between 
Belinda  and  Lodwiek.  Sercral  more  might  be  mentioned. 

[f  lir.  Campbell  baa  been  too  kind  to  Shirley,  whoee 
merits  are  exaggerated  by  the  length  and  frequency  of 
bis  quotations  firom  hifln.    The  reader  who  will  tnni  to 


ohaplet  with  a  claim  to  them  from  natural 
beauty.  Of  his  style  I  subjoin  one  or  two 
more  examples,  lest  I  may  not  have  done 
justice  to  him  in  that  respect  in  the  body 
of  the  work.t 

FROM    ''THB  OSATIFUL  SKSVANT.'^ 

OUOHA  nCfOEKD  BT  XHB  PAOS  DUUDIO  OP  POtCABI,  WS4H 
8MB  HAS  mOUaBT  DBAD,  BOItt  STIU.  AUTB. 


my  darit«nM 


deono.    The  day  breaks  gloilou  to 
tboogfats. 

He  Utos,  he  llTet  yetl  cease^  ye  aaoroiis  fram, 
More  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth : 
How&reemy  lord!    Upon  my  Tirgtn  heart 
1*11  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  otht  up 
A  thankltal  saeriflee  ftnr  his  return 
To  lifi}  and  me.    Speak,  and  Increase  my  comfbrts. 
Is'he  in  perftot  health  t 

JhOdno.  Not  perftet,  mada^^ 

Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Tour  oonstatt^d-> 

Cleofi.  0  get  thee  wings  and  fly  then: 

Tell  him  my  lore  doth  bum  like  veetal  fire, 
Whleh  with  his  memory,  richer  than  all  splees^ 
Dispersed  odours  round  about  my  soul. 
And  did  refh^eh  it,  when  'twas  dull  and  sad. 

With  thinking  of  hJs  absence 

^Yetstay, 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon ;  where  is  he*  speak. 

Jhd,    He  gare  me  no  commiwlon  for  that,  lady ; 
He  will  soon  sare  that  question  by  his  prcMuce. 

CCeon.  Time  has  no  feathers— he  walks  now  on  cmtcfaea 
BeUto  his  gestures  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
What  other  words  ?— Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  ? 
I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world. 
He  should  suspect  my  Iklth.    What  said  he,  prithee  t 

JhU.    He  said  what  a  warm  lorer,  when  desire 
Blakes  eloquent,  could  speak->he  saki  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot 

CUtm.    The  sun's  lored  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow 
curtain 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  fkir  rising :  with  my  parting  lord 
I  dosed  all  my  deUgfat— till  his  approach 
It  ahaU  not  spread  itsell 


FROM   TH£   SAKE. 

P080ABI,  nr  HIS  MBLANCBOLT,  ASVOWCtVO  TO  PATBBR 
TAUKTIO  HIS  BCSOLUnON  TO  BEGOKB  A  MOXE. 

JFbteari.    There  is  a  sun,  ten  times  more  glorious 
Than  that  which  riiips  in  the  east,  attracts  me 
To  feed  upon  his  sweet  tioams,  and  become 
A  bird  of  Paradise,  a  religious  man, 
Tb  rise  from  earth,  and  no  more  to  turn  back 
But  fbr  a  burial. 

YtOenUo.    My  lord,  the  tmth  Is,  like  your  coat  of  arms, 
Richest  when  plainest    I  do  fear  the  world 
Hath  tired  you,  and  you  seek  a  cell  to  rest  in ; 
As  birds  that  wing  it  o'er  the  Sea  seek  ships 
Till  they  get  breath,  and  then  they  fly  away. 

Shirley's  six  Tolumes,  and  seek  there  for  a  snceesrion  of 
such  passages  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  here  given,  Ibr  happi- 
ness of  plot,  dialogue,  and  language,  is  certain  only  of 
disappointment  In  endearouring  to  atone  for  the  in- 
Justice  of  one  age,  another  is  apt  to  OTerleap  the  mark, 
and  to  err  as  far  in  the  other  way.  Shirley  shines  in 
•xtraet— in  passages— not  in  plays,  or  eren  in  seenes.— C.] 
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7B0X  «THB  TBATTOB.* 

THB  Mjxs  or  runsvGR  fo  mi  moubii,  icmgno. 

«       •       •     lor  th«e,  rnhamtn  mnnterir,  tzpeet 

My  blood  sball  flj  to  heaveii,  uid  then  hiflinwl, 

Hang  a  prodigioiu  meteor  all  thj  lift: 

And  when,  by  aome  ai  bloody  hand  m  thine^ 

Iby  aool  ia  ebUnc  Anrth,  it  aball  deeoend, 

In  flaming  dropi^  upon  tbee.    01  I  lUnt  I 

Tboa  tlatti^ilng  world,  &rewclL    Let  prineef  gather 

My  duet  into  a  glaai^  and  learn  to  ipend 

Tbeir  hoar  of  rtata    tb«t*B  ell  they  haTe— Ibr  when 

Tfaat'a  oa^  Time  nefer  inms  the  glaM  again. 


.  FROM  THK  SAME. 

•        •     When  our  aonls  diall  leare  this  dweUing, 
Tha  glocy  of  one  lUr  and  Tlrtuoiu  action 
le  abate  all  the  seuteheona  on  oar  Umh, 
Ordkenl 


nOM  THK  OOMKDT  OV  "THB  BBOTHBB&'> 

nUFAnO  SMOUBOM  DB  MBTBIBS  TO  nAmjIBOO. 

Jfcm.    Yoa  hate,  then,  a  miiti eaa, 
And  thrive  npon  her  fliToara— bat  fhoa  art 
My  brother;  FU  deliTer  thee  a  seoret: 
I  was  at  St.  Sebastian^  laat  Bondaj, 
At  Tcepers. 

#¥«•.    laitaaeeratthatyoairenttochardhr 
Too  need  not  blaah  to  tell't  yoar  ghostly  &ther. 

J%rK.    I  prithee  leare  thy  Impertinence :  there  I  at 
80  Bweet  a  Ikee,  ao  harmleas,  ao  intent 
Vpoo  her  prajem;  tt  ftoated  my  derotion 
Tb  gaae  npon  her,  till  l^  degrees  I  took 
Her  Mr  idea,  throagh  my  eoretooa  eyea, 
Into  my  heart,  and  know  not  bow  to  eaaa 
It  rinse  of  the  impreaaJnn 


Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Which  aaddenly  took  Urth,  but  orerweigh'd 
With  its  own  awelling,  dropp'd  upon  bar  bosom. 
Which,  Iqr  rsfleetion  of  her  light,  ^^pear'd 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  Ibr  an  ornament 
Alter,  her  looks  grew  eheerfil,  and  I  aaw 
A  anile  ahoot  graealU  upward  firom  her  eye^ 
As  if  tli^  had  gain'd  a  Tictory  over  grief; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselres, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  ftom  heaTen.* 

[•The  citation  of  this  bsantUtal  pasasga  by  Dr.Vsrmer 
in  Us  Euojf  m  Ikt  Lmmbig  qf  Shaktptatt,  1760,  may  be 
regaidfd  as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  rescue  the 
wots  of  Shirley  firom  the  long  obllTion  to  which  they 
had  been  cooalgDed^Dian  A*i9,  TdL  L  p.  xL] 

[tlnMaanedDioe.  «'The«rltisal4eeiskmsofDiydra," 
says  Dyee^  '<howeTer  ui^uat,  bad  no  alight  inHaenes  on 
tibspobliemind.'n 

[$1bat  Diydsn  at  any  tims  ondsrvalusd  Otway,  we 
hava  no  vwcy  positlre  pnof— a  eoflbe-house  oritleinn  re- 
tailed, thmigh  the  retailer  was  Otway  himseU;  at  second- 
hand.   The  play  that  Iteyden  is  said  to  have  spoken  ti*. 


The  contempt  which  Dry  den  expresses  for 
Shirley  t  might  surprise  as,  if  it  were  not 
reooUectedthat  he  lived  in  a  degenerate  age' 
of  dramatio  taste,  and  that  his  critical  sen- 
tences were  neither  in&Uible  nor  immutable. 
He  at  one  time  undervalued  Otway,  though 
he  lived  to  alter  his  opinion4 

The  civil  wars  put  an  end  to  this  dynasty 
of  our  dramatio  poets.  Their  immediate  suc- 
cessors or  contemporaries,  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  many  of  whom  resumed 
their  lyres  after  the  interregnum,  may,  in  a 
genenU  view,  be  divided  into  the  classical 
and  metaphysical  schools.  The  former  class, 
containing  Denham,  Waller,  and  Oarew,  upon 
the  whole  cultivated  smooth  and  distinct  me- 
lody of  numbers,  correctness  of  imagery,  and 
polished  elegance  of  expression.  The  latter, 
in  which  Herrick  and  Cowley  stood  at  the 
head  of  Bonne's  metaphysical  followers,  were 
generally  loose  or  rugged  in  their  versifica- 
tion, and  preposterous  in  their  metaphors. 
But  this  distinction  can  only  be  drawn  in  very 
general  terms;  for  Cowley,  the  prince  of  the 
metaphysicians,  has  bursts  of  natural  feeling 
and  just  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  his  absur- 
dities. And  Herrick,  who  is  equally  whim- 
sical, has  left  some  little  gems  of  highly- 
finished  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
correct  Waller  is  sometimes  mataphysical ; 
and  ridiculous  hyperboles  are  to  be  found  in 
the  elegant  style  of  Carew. 

The  characters  of  Denham,  Waller,  and 
Cowley  have  been  often  described.  Had 
Cowley  written  nothing  but  his  prose,  it 
would  have  stamped  him  a  man  of  genius,  and 
an  improver  of  our  language.  Of  his  poetry, 
Rochester  indecorously  said,  that  *'  not  being 
of  God,  it  could  not  stand."}  Had  the  word 
no^re  been  substituted,  it  would  have  equally 
conveyed  the  intended  meaning,  but  still  that 
meaning  would  not  have  been  strictly  just.  || 
There  is  much  in  Cowley  that  will  stand.  He 
teems,  in  many  places,  with  the  imagery,  the 
feeling,  the  grace  and  gayety  of  a  poet.  No- 


tolantly  and  disparagingly  about,  was  Dm  ChrZof.  Th» 
OrfhoH  and  Veniot  Preserved  were  of  a  later  date,  and 
justified  Bryden's  firm  oonTietion,  that  Otway  postessod 
the  art  of  expressing  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
mind  as  thoroughly  as  any  of  the  andents  or  modems. 
Don  CarlM  gires  no  promise  of  27u  Orphattt  or  of  Vettiee 
Pruerved.] 

[}Told  on  the  authority  of  Dryden.    (MaXonet  toL  It. 
p.  612.)  Tet  Burnet,  Joeeph  Warton,  and  Johnson  speak 
of  Oowley  aa  Boefaester's  fliTOurite  author.] 
Q  Natare  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect,] 
Whose  cause  is  God.— Oowna,  As  3bst^  &tL] 
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thing  bnt  a  seyerer  judgment  was  wanting  to 
collect  the  scattered  lights  of  his  fancy.  His 
unnatural  flights  arose  less  from  affecta- 
tion  than  self-deception.  He  cherished  false 
thoughts  as  men  often  associate  with  false 
friends,  not  from  insensibility  to  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  falsehood,  but  from 
being  too  indolent  to  examine  the  difference. 
Herrick,  if  we  were  to  fix  our  eyes  on  a  small 
portion  of  his  works,  might  be  pronounced 
a  writer  of  delightful  Anacreontic  spirit.  He 
has  passages  where  the  thoughts  seem  to 
dance  into  numbers  from  his  very  heart,  and 
where  he  frolics  like  a  being  made  up  of 
melody  and  pleasure ;  as  when  he  sings — 

Oather  ye  rose-bacLi  while  je  maj, 

Old  Time  is  gtiU  a  fljing; 
And  this  eame  flower  that  blooms  to-daj, 

To-morrow  will  be  djing. 

In  the  same  spirit  are  his  verses  to  Anthea, 
concluding — 

Tboo  art  my  life,  my  lore,  my  heart 

The  Tery  eyes  of  me; 
And  hast  command  of  every  part, 

To  lire  and  die  for  thee. 

But  his  beauties  are  so  deeply  involved  in 
surrounding  coarseness  and  extravagance,  as 
to  constitute  not  a  tenth  part  of  his  poetry ; 
or  rather  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  of 
1400  pages  of  verse  which  he  has  left,  not  a 
hundred  are  worth  reading. 

In  Milton  there  may  be  traced  obligations 
to  several  minor  English  poets ;  but  his  ge- 
nius had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  belong  to 
any  school.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial 
reverence  for  Spenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no 
Gothic  irregular  tracery  in  the  design  of  his 
own  great  work,  but  gave  a  classical  harmony 
of  parts  to  its  stupendous  pile.  It  thus  re- 
sembles a  dome,  the  vastness  of  which  is  at 
first  sight  concealed  by  its  symmetry,  but 
which  expands  more  and  more  to  the  eye 
while  it  is  contemplated.  His  early  poe<ary 
seems  to  have  neither  disturbed  nor  corrected 
the  bad  taste  of  his  age.  Comus  came  into 
the  world  unacknowledged  by  its  author,  and 
Lycidas  appeared  at  first  only  with  his  ini- 

[•Comufl,  1637— Lyddas,  1638.] 

[t  1673.] 

[X  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  Tolnme.] 

Q  There  it  aiiolemnity  of  sentiment,  as  weU  as  majesty 
of  ntimbens  in  the  exordium  of  this  noUe  poem,  which 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients  has  no  example.  ....  We 
cannot  read  this  exordium  without  peroeiTing  that  the 
author  posaessee  more  fire  than  he  shows.  Thereisasnp- 


tials.*  These  and  other  exquisite  pieces,  coin- 
posed  in  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  at  his 
"father's  country-house  at  Horton,  were  col- 
lectively published,  with  his  name  affixed 
to  them,  in  1645 ;  but  that  precious  volume 
which  included  L' Allegro  and  U  Penseroso, 
did  not  come  to  a  second  edition,  till  it  was 
republished  by  himself  at  the  distance  of 
eight-and-twenty  years.f  Almost  a  century 
elapsed  before  his  minor  works  obtained 
their  proper  fame.  HandeVs  music  is  said, 
by  Dr.  Warton,  to  have  drawn  the  first  at- 
tention to  them ;  but  they  must  have  been 
admired  before  Handel  set  them  to  music ; 
for  he  was  assuredly  not  the  first  to  discover 
their  beauty.  But  of  Milton's  poetry  being 
above  the  comprehension  of  his  age,  we 
should  have  a  sufficient  proof,  if  we  had  no 
other,  in  the  grave  remark  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, that  Cowley  had,  in  his  time,  "taken  a 
flight  above  all  men  in  poetry.  Even  when 
"Paradise  Lost"  appeared,  though  it  was  not 
neglect^Ml,  it  attracted  no  crowd  of  imitators 
and  made  no  visible  change  in  the  poetical 
practice  of  the  age.J  He  stood  alone  and 
aloof  above  his  times,  the  bard  of  immortal 
subjects,  and,  as  far  as  there  is  perpetuity 
in  language,  of  immortal  fame.  The  very 
choice  of  those  subjects  bespoke  a  contempt 
for  any  species  of  excellence  that  was  attain- 
able by  other  men.  There  is  something  that 
overawes  the  mind  in  conceiving  his  long 
deliberated  selection  of  that  theme — ^his  at- 
tempting it  when  his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the 
face  of  nature — ^his  dependence,  we  might 
almost  say,  on  supernatural  inspiration,  and 
in  the  calm  air  of  strength  with  which  he 
opens  "  Paradise  Lost,"  beginning  a  mighty 
performance  without  the  appearance  of  an 
effort.}  Taking  the  subject  aU  in  all,  his 
powers  could  nowhere  else  have  enjoyed  the 
same  scope.  It  was  only  from  the  height  of 
this  great  argument  that  he  could  look  back 
upon  eternity  past,  and  forward  upon  eter- 
nity to  come ;  that  he  could  survey  the  abyss 
of  infernal  darkness,  open  visions  of  Para- 
dise, or  ascend  to  heaven  and  breathe  em- 
pyreal air.  Still  the  subject  had  precipitous 

pressed  fbroe  in  it,  the  efllwt  of  Judgment  His  Judgment 
oontrbls  his  genius^  and  his  genius  reminds  us  (to  use  his 
own  beautiftal  similitude)  of 

A  proud  steed  rein'd, 
Champing  his  Iron  curb. 
He  addresies  himself  to  the  perfbrmanee  of  great  things^ 
but  makes  no  great  exertion  in  ddng  it ;  a  sure  symptom 
of  unoonunon  Tlgonr.— Oowpn,  OommmUetry.]  ^ 
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difficulties.  It  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the 
warm,  multifarious  interests  of  human  life. 
For  these  indeed  he  could  substitute  holier 
things ;  but  a  more  insuperable'  objection  to 
the  theme  was,  that  it  inyolved  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  war  between  the  Almighty  and 
his  created  beings.  To  the  vicissitudes  of 
such  a  warfare  it  was  impossible  to  make  us 
attach  the  same  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear, 
the  same  curiosity,  suspense,  and  sympathy, 
which  we  feel  amidst  the  battles  of  the  Iliad, 
and  which  make  every  brave  young  spirit 
long  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Milton  has  certainly  triumphed  over  one 
difficulty  of  his  subject,  the  paucity  and  the 
loneliness  of  its  human  agents ;  for  no  one  in 
contemplating  the  garden  of  Eden  would 
wish  to  exchange  it  for  a  more  populous 
world.  His  earthly  pair  could  only  be  re- 
presented, during  their  innocence,  as  beings 
of  simple  enjoyment  and  negative  virtue, 
with  no  other  passions  than  the  fear  of 
heaven  and  the  love  of  each  other.  Tet 
from  these  materials  what  a  picture  has  he 
drawn  of  their  homage  to  the  Deity,  their 
mntual  affection,  and  the  horrors  of  their 
alienation!  By  concentrating  all  exquisite 
ideas  of  external  nature  in  the  representa- 
tion of  their  abode — ^by  conveying  an  in- 
spired impression  of  their  spirits  and  forms, 
while  they  first  shone  under  the  fresh  light 
of  creative  heaven — by  these  powers  of  de- 
scription, he  links  our  first  parents,  in  har- 
monious subordination,  to  the  angelic  na- 
tures— he  supports  them  in  the  balance  of 
poetical  importance  with  their  divine  coad- 
jutors and  enemies,  and  makes  them  appear 
at  once  worthy  of  the  friendship  and  envy 
of  gods. 

In  the  angelic  warfare  of  the  poem,  Mil- 
ton has  done  whatever  human  genius  could 
accomplish.  But»  although  Satan  speaks 
of  having  "  put  to  proof  his  (Maker's)  high 
supremacy,  in  dubious  battle,  on  the  plains 
of  heaven,''  the  expression,  though  finely 
characteristic  of  his  blasphemous  pride,  does 
not  prevent  us  from  feeling  that  the  battle 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  dubious.  Whilst 
tiie  powers  of  description  and  language  are 


[•  Book  Ti.  L  T12.  The  bow  and  noord  of  the  Almighty 
are  oopiad  firom  the  Pialma  Til.  and  zlr.] 

ft  In  tUa  Una  -we  teem  to  hear  a  thunder  raited  both 
to  tbe  aoane  and  the  oeeaMon,  incomparably  more  awAil 
than  any  arer  heard  on  earth.  The  thunder  of  Milton  it 
not  hurled  from  the  hand»  like  Homer's^  but  diaohaif  ed 


taxed  and  exhausted  to  portray  the  combat, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  with  regard  to 
the  blessed  spirits,  a  profound  and  reposing 
security  that  they  have  neither  great  dangers 
to  fear  nor  reverses  to  suffer.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  that,  although  in  the  ac- 
tual contact  of  the  armies  the  inequality  of 
the  strife  becomes  strongly  visible  to  the 
imagination,  and  makes  it  a  contest  more  of 
noise  than  terror ;  yet,  while  positive  action 
is  suspended,  there  is  a  warlike  grandeur  in 
the  poem,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  paralleled. 
When  Milton's  genius  dares  to  invest  the 
Almighty  himself  with  arms,  "  his  bow  and 
thunder,"  the  astonished  mind  admits  the 
image  with  a  momentary  credence.*  It  is 
otherwise  when  we  are  involved  in  the  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  campaign.  We 
have  then  leisure  to  anticipate  its  only  pos- 
sible issue,  and  can  feel  no  alarm  for  any 
temporary  check  that  may  be  ^ven  to  those 
who  fight  under  the  banners  of  Omnipotence, 
The  warlike  part  of  Paradise  Lost  was  in- 
separable from  its  subject.  Whether  it  could 
have  been  differently  managed,  is  a  problem 
which  our  reverence  for  Milton  will  scarcely 
permit  us  to  state.  I  feel  that  reverence  too 
strongly  to  suggest  even  the  possibility  that 
Milton  could  have  improved  his  poem  by 
having  thrown  his  angelic  warfare  into  more 
remote  perspective ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  sublime  when  it  is  least  distinctly 
brought  home  to  the  imagination.  What  an 
awful  effect  has  the  dim  and  undefined  con- 
ception of  the  conflict,  which  we  gather  from 
the  opening  of  the  first  book  1  There  the 
veil  of  mystery  is  left  undrawn  between  us 
and  a  subject  which  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion were  inadequate  to  exhibit.  The  mi- 
nisters of  divine  vengeance  and  pursuit  had 
been  recalled — the  thunders  had  ceased 

'<  To  bellow  through  the  rart  and  boundleea  dee]},*' 
Jto-.Xort,  Book  Lt.  177. 

(in  that  line  what  an  image  of  sound  and 
space  is  conveyed  l)t — and  our  terrific  con- 
ception of  the  past  is  deepened  by  its  indis- 
tinctness, t  In  optics  there  are  some  phe- 
nomena which  are  beautifully  deceptive  at 


like  an  arrow :  as  if  jealous  fbr  the  honour  of  a  true  Ood, 
the  poet  diiKlained  to  arm  him  like  the  God  of  the  hear 
then.— OowpER.] 

[X  Of  all  tbe  ariicleR  of  which  the  dreadful  soeneiy  of 
Miltott'a  hell  considts,  Scripture  Aimished  him  only  with 
a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Tet,  thus  slenderly  assisted, 
a2 
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a  certain  distance,  but  which  lose  their  illa- 
siTC  charm  on  the  slightest  approach  to  them 
that  changes  the  light  and  position  in  which 
they  are  viewed.  Something  like  this  takes 
place  in  the  phenomena  of  fancy.  The  ar- 
ray of  the  fallen  angels  in  hell — ^the  unfiirl- 
ing  of  the  standard  of  Satan — and  the  march 
of  his  troops 

"In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flntee  and  soft  reoorden"— Book  i.  1.  560 ; 

all  this  human  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war — ^is  magic  and  overwhelming  illusion. 
The  imagination  is  taken  by  surprise.  But 
the  noblest  efforts  of  language  are  tried  with 
very  unequal  effect  to  interest  us,  in  the  im- 
mediate and  close  view  of  the  battle  itself 
in  the  sixth  book ;  and  the  martial  demons, 
who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell,  lose 
some  portion  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of 
heaven. 

If  we  call  diction  the  garb  of  thought, 
Milton,  in  his  style,  may  be  said  to  wear  the 
costume  of  sovereignty.  The  idioms  even 
of  foreign  languages  contributed  to  adorn  it. 
He  was  the  most  learned  of  poets ;  yet  his 
learning  interferes  not  with  his  substantial 
English  purity.*  His  simplicity  is  unim- 
paired by  glowing  ornament,  like  the  bush 
in  the  sacred  flame,  which  burnt,  but  "  was 
not  consumed." 

In  delineating  the  blessed  spirits,  Milton 
has  exhausted  aU  the  conceivable  variety 
that  could  be  given  to  pictures  of  unshaded 
sanctity;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  those  of  the 
fallen  angels  that  his  excellence  is  conspicu- 
ous above  every  thing  ancient  or  modem. 
Tasso  had,  indeed,  portrayed  an  infernal 
council,  and  had  given  the  hint  to  our  poet 
of  ascribing  the  origin  of  pagan  worship  to 
those  reprobate  spirits.  But  how  poor  and 
squalid  in  comparison  of  the  Miltonic  Pan- 
demonium are  the  Scyllas,  the  Cyclopses, 
and  the  Chimeras  of  the  Infernal  Council  of 
the  Jerusalem  1  Tasso's  conclave  of  fiends 
is  a  den  of  ugly,  incongruous  monsters. 

O  come  fltrane,  o  come  orribll  Ibrme  I 
Quant  h  negll  ooehi  lor  tenor,  e  mortel 


what  a  world  of  wo  has  he  constnicted,  prored  in  this 
dngle  inBtanoe^  the  moet  oreatiye  that  erer  poet  owned.— 

OOWPBU 

The  slender  materials  fi>r  Oomns  and  Paradise  Regained 
are  alike  wonderftal,  and  attest  the  trath  of  Oowper's 
remark.] 


Stampaiio  aleool  11  snol  dl  ferine  ovme^ 

Vn  fronto  nmana  han  diiome  d'  angni  aUorte; 

E  lor  s'aggira  dietro  immensa  loda, 

Che  qnaai  sfena  si  riplega,  e  snoda. 

Qui  mille  immoode  Aiple  Tedresti,  e  mille 

Oentanii,  e  Sflngi,  e  palUde  Gorgoiai, 

Molte  e  molte  latrar  Torad  Sdlle 

E  flsehiar  Idre,  e  sibilar  Pitoni, 

S  Tomttsr  Ghimere  atre  fkrllto 

X  Foliftmi  orrendi,  e  Oerioni, 


La  OenuatCTMwg,  Canto  IT. 

The  powers  of  Milton's  hell  are  godlike 
shapes  and  forms.  Their  appearance  dwarfs 
every  other  poetical  conception,  when  we 
turn  oar  dilated  eyes  from  contemplating 
them.  It  is  not  their  external  attributes 
alone  which  expand  the  imagination,  but 
their  souls,  which  are  as  colossal  as  their 
stature — their  **  thoughts  thai  wander  through 
eternity^' — ^the  pride  that  bums  amid  the 
ruins  of  their  divine  natures— and  their  ge- 
nius, that  feels  with  the  ardour  and  debates 
with  the  eloquence  of  heaven. 

The  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  was  the  origin 
of  evil — an  era  in  existence--an  event  more 
than  all  others  dividing  past  from  future 
time — an  isthmus  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
The  theme  was  in  its  nature  connected  with 
every  thing  important  in  the  circumstances 
of  human  history ;  and  amid  these  circum- 
stances, Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  pa- 
ganism were  too  important  and  poetical  to 
be  omitted.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled 
whoUy  to  neglect  them ;  but  as  a  poet,  he 
chose  to  treat  them,  not  as  dreams  of  the 
human  mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of  infernal 
existences.  Thus  anticipating  a  beautiful 
propriety  for  all  classical  allusions,  thus  con- 
necting and  reconciling  the  co-existence  of 
fable  and  of  truth,  and  thus  identifying  the 
fallen  angels  with  the  deities  of  "  gay  reli- 
gions, full  of  pomp  and  gold,"  he  yoked  the 
heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  clothed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  su- 
perstition. 

One  eminent  production  of  wit,  namely, 
Hudibras,  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  out 
of  the  Restoration,  or  at  least  out  of  the  con- 
tempt of  fanaticism,  which  had  its  triumph 
in  that  event ;  otherwise,  the  return  of  royalty 


[•  Onr  most  learned  poets  were  classed  bj  Joseph  Wai^ 
ton,  a  Tery  competent  judge,  in  the  following  order:— 
1.  Hilton;  2  Jonson;  8  Gray;  4  Akenside.  Hilton  and 
Or»7  were  of  Cambridge,  Ben  Johnson  was  a  very  diort- 
time  there^  not  long  enonf^  howerer  to  cateh  mnoh  of 
the  learning  of  the  plaee ;  bat  Aksmide  was  of  no  ooUege 
-it  is  batiored  seif-tanght] 
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eontribnted  as  little  to  improve  the  taste  as 
the  morality  of  the  public.  The  drama  de- 
generated, owing,  as  we  are  generally  told,  to 
the  influence  of  French  literature,  although 
Bome  infection  from  the  Spanish  stage  might 
nJao  be  taken  into  the  account.  Sir  William 
Davenant,  who  presided  over  the  first  reviyal 
of  the  theatre,  was  a  man  of  cold  and  didactic 
spirit ;  he  created  an  era  in  the  machinery, 
eoetume,  and  ornaments  of  the  stage,  but  he 
was  only  fitted  to  be  its  mechanical  benefac- 
tor. Dryden,  who  could  do  even  bad  things 
with  a  good  grace,  confirmed  the  taste  for 
rhyming  and  ranting  tragedy.  Two  beautiful 
plays  of  Otway  formed  an  exception  to  this 
degeneracy ;  but  Otway  was  cut  off  in  the 
spring-tide  of  his  genius,  and  his  early  death 
was,  according  to  CTery  appearance,  a  heavy 
kws  to  our  drama.  It  has  been  alleged,  in- 
deed, in  the  present  day,  thatOtway's  imagi- 
nation showed  no  prognostics  of  great  future 
achievements ;  but  when  I  remember  Venice 
Preserved,  and  The  Orphan,  as  the  works  of 
a  man  of  thirty,  I  can  treat  this  opinion  no 
otherwise  than  to  dismiss  it  as  an  idle  asser- 
tion.* 

Baax*  lOij  oZxi  Srtcpt. 

Daring  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Dryden  was  seldom  long 
absent  from  the  view  of  the  public,  and  he 
alternately  swayed  and  humoured  ite  pre- 


[*  Tbe  telento  of  Otwaj,  io  Us  aoenes  of  paaslonaAa 
affcetkn,  riral  at  leaat,  and  fomeUmM  excel,  those  of 
Shakjpeazc  More  tean  hare  been  shed,  probably,  flnr 
the  soROws  of  Belridera  and  Monlmla,  than  Ibr  tboae  of 
Juliet  and  Oeademona^-SCE  Wiltib  Soor,  JTuc  Pnmt 
mntt,  ToL  tL  p.  850.] 

[t  Shakepeare  died  at  fifty-twa  The  aren^  probaU- 
Utj  of  lift  ia  twenty  years  beyond  that  age,  and  the  pro* 
faaUe  endstranes  of  the  human  ftenlties  in  their  Tigonr  is 
not  a  great  deal  shorter.  Chanoer  wrote  his  best  poetry 
alter  be  was  sixty ;  Dryden,  when  he  was  serenty.  Oowper 
was  also  late  in  his  poetical  maturity;  and  Toang  nerer 
wrote  any  thing  that  eonld  be  called  poetry  tUl  he  was  a 
■exsgenaTJaw.  Sophocles  wrote  his  <*  (Bdipns  Colonens" 
eert^nly  beyond  the  sge  of  eighty.  Bnt  the  pride  of 
Xn^aad,  it  may  be  said,  died  in  the  prime  of  life.— 
GAMmix,  Skaktpeam,  Bro,  188a,  p.  Ixt.] 

[X  Oow^y  and  SylTester,  he  teUs  xm,  were  (lie  darUng 
writers  of  his  yonUi;  and  that  Darenant  introdnoed  him 
to  the  iblio  of  Shakspeare's  plsys.  He  lired  long  enough 
to  dethrone  Sylvester,  to  lessen  Ms  esteem  ftr  Oowley, 
and  Inoeaae  his  predlleotion  inr  Sbalupaan;— his  taste 
was  bettering  to  the  last— but  it  was  long  in  arrlTing  to 
matartty.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  was  nearer  tatty 
than  thirty  before  be  had  dlstlngnlsbed  fafmsetf-an  afs 
at  which  both  Bums  and  9yron  were  in  their  graTes.] 

Q I  think  Dryden's  translations  fjrom  Boccaoe  are  the 
bast,  at  least  tha  most  poetfeal,  of  his  poems.    But  as  a 


dilections.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  ac- 
commodating and  fluctuating  theories  of 
criticism,  his  perseverance  in  training  and 
disciplining  his  own  faculties  is  entitled  to 
much  admiration.  He  strengthened  his  mind 
by  action,  and  fertilised  it  by  production.  In 
his  old  age  he  renewed  his  youth  like  the 
eagle;  or  rather  his  genius  acquired  stronger 
wings  than  it  had  ever  spread.  He  rose  and 
fell,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  his  poetical 
career ;  but  upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  career 
of  improvement  to  the  very  lastf  Even  in 
the  drama,  which  was  not  his  natural  pro- 
vince, his  good  sense  came  at  last  so  far  in 
aid  of  his  deficient  sensibility,  that  he  gave 
up  his  system  of  rhyming  tragedy,  and  adopt- 
ed Shakspeare  (in  theory  at  least)  for  his 
model.  In  poetry  not  belonging  to  the  drama, 
he  was  at  first  an  admirer  of  Cowley,  then 
of  Davenant;  and  ultimately  he  acquired 
a  manner  above  the  peculiarities  of  either,  t 
The  Odes  and  Fables  of  his  latest  volume 
surpass  whatever  he  had  formerly  vmtten.J 
He  was  satirized  and  abused  as  well  as  ex- 
tolled by  his  contemporaries;  but  his  genius 
was  neither  to  be  discouragod  by  the  seve- 
rity, nor  spoiled  by  the  fitvour  of  criticism. 
It  flourished  alike  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
storm,  and  ite  fruite  improved  as  they  mul- 
tiplied in  provision.  When  we  view  him  out 
of  the  walk  of  purely  original  composition, 
it  is  not  a  paradox,  that,  though  he  is  one 


poet,  he  is  no  great  farourite  of  mine.  I  admire  his  talents 
and  genius  highly,  bat  his  is  not  a  poettcal  genius.  The 
only  qualities  I  can  find  In  Dryden  that  are  etMentialfy 
poetical,  are  a  certain  ardour  and  Impetuoeity  of  mind, 
with  an  excellent  ear.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  do  not 
add  to  this,  great  command  of  language :  that  he  certainly 
has,  and  of  such  language  too  as  it  isdeslral^le  that  a  poet 
should  possess^  or  rather  that  he  should  not  be  without 
But  it  is  not  language  that  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  poetical,  being  neither  of  the  imagination  nor  of 
the  passions;  I  mean  the  amiable^  the  enuobllnit  or  the 
intense  passions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  of  this  in  Dryden,  bnt  as  little  I  think  a»  is  pos- 
sible, considering  how  much  he  has  written.  Tou  will 
easily  understand  my  meaning,  when  I  leftrtohis  rersi- 
flcation  of  Palamon  and  Ardte,  as  contrasted  with  the 
language  of  Chaucer.  Dryden  had  neither  a  tender 
heart  nor  a  lofty  sense  of  moral  dignity.  WhenoTer  his 
language  is  poetically  Impassioned,  It  Is  mostly  upon  nn- 
pleaslng  suldeeti^  sneh  as  the  Ibllies,  vices,  ax»d  erlmes 
of  dassss  of  men  or  of  indiriduals.  That  his  cannot  be 
the  language  of  Imagination  must  hava  necessarily  fol- 
lowed tnm  this,— that  there  Is'not  a  sfaigle  image  fton 
nature  In  thewh<^  body  of  his  works;  and  In  his  trans- 
lation from  Virgil,  whersTer  Virgfl  can  be  folrly  said  to 
haTe  his  «ye  upon  his  oljeet,  Dryden  always  qralls  the 
passage.  His  lore  Is  nothing  but  sensuality  and  appetite: 
he  had  no  other  notion  of  the  passkm^WoisewoBn— 
Xodtarfs  l^Te  0/ <8bo«^  VOL  U.  p.  i87,  SN^  sd.] 
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of  the  greatest  artists  in  langaage,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  English  translators, 
he  nevertheless  attempted  one  task  in  which 
his  failure  is  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  his 
success.  But  that  task  was  Uie  translation 
of  Virgil.  And  it  is  not  lenity,  but  absolute 
justice,  that  requires  us  to  make  a  very  large 
and  liberal  allowance  for  whatever  deficien- 
cies he  may  show  in  transfusing  into  a  lan- 
guage less  harmonious  and  flexible  than  the 
Latin,  the  sense  of  that  poet,  who  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  has  had  no  rival  in  beauty 
of  expression.  Bryden  renovates  Chaucer's 
thoughts,*  and  fills  up  Boccaccio's  narrative 
outline  with  many  improving  touches :  and 
though  paraphrase  suited  his  free  spirit  bet- 
ter than  translation,  yet  even  in  versions  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal  he  seizes  the  classical 
character  of  Latin  poetry  with  a  boldness 
and  dexterity  which  are  all  his  own.  But  it 
was  easier  for  him  to  emulate  the  strength 
of  Juvenal  than  the  serene  majesty  of  Virgil. 
His  translation  of  Virgil  is  certainly  an  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  Roman  poet. 
It  is  often  bold  and  graceful,  and  generally 
idiomatic  and^asy.  But  though  the  spirit 
of  the  original  is  not  lost,  it  is  sadly  and  un- 
equally diffused.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  magic 
of  words,  in  the  exquisite  structure  and  rich 
economy  of  expression,  that  Dryden  (as  we 
might  expect)  falls  beneath  Virgil,  but  we 
too  often  feel  the  inequality  of  his  vital  sen- 
sibility as  a  poet.  Too  frequently,  when  the 
Roman  classic  touches  the  heart,  or  imbodies 
to  our  fancy  those  noble  images  to  which 
nothing  could  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  can  be  taken  away,  we  are  sensible 
of  the  distance  between  Dryden's  talent  and 
Virgil's  inspiration.  One  passage  out  of 
many,  the  representation  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Georgics,  may  show  this 
•difference. 

GIS0ROICS,U1>.i.  1.328. 

Ipse  Pater,  medift  nimbomm  In  nocte^  oonuea 
Fulmina  molitnr  dextrft:  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit,  ftig«re  ferae,  et  mortalia  oorda 
]?a  gentea  bomilia  straTit  paror 


[•  True  it  is,  however,  that  Chancer  eraporated  in  his 
hands— and  that  he  did  greater  justice  to  himself  than 
to  his  original— that  his  Tales  are  rather  imitations  or 
adaptations  than  renovations  or  translations— that  he 
missed  his  pathos  and  description.  With  Boccaccio  he 
snooeeded  bettor— prose  he  tamed  into  poetry— bat  what 
was  poetry  at  the  first  gained  from  him  no  additional 
graces.] 


The  father  of  the  Qods  his  gloiy  shrouds, 
InTolTcd  in  tempests  and  a  night  of  cloods, 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolto  abont. 
Earth  Ibels  the  motion  of  her  angry  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  moantains  nod, 
And  flying  besots  in  forests  seek  abode: 
Deep  horror  seises  cTery  haman  breast, 
Thefr  piids  is  hombled  and  their  Aar  oonfbissd. 

Virgil's  three  lines  and  a  half  might  challenge 
the  most  sublime  pencil  of  Italy  to  the  same 
subject.  His  words  are  no  sooner  read  than, 
with  the  rapidity  of  light,  they  collect  a  pic- 
ture before  the  mind  which  stands  confessed 
in  all  its  parts.  There  is  no  interval  between 
the  objects  as  they  are  presented  to  our  per- 
ception. At  one  and  the  same  moment  we 
behold  the  form,  the  uplifted  arm,  and  dai- 
zling  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  amidst  a  night 
of  clouds; — the  earth  trembling,  and  the 
wild  beasts  scudding  for  shelter— ^^6r0 — 
they  have  vanished  while  the  poet  describes 
them,  and  we  feel  that  mortal  hearts  are  laid 
prostrate  with  fear,  throughout  the  nation. 
Dryden,  in  the  translation,  has  done  his  best, 
and  some  of  his  lines  roll  on  vrith  spirit  and 
dignity,  but  the  whole  description  is  a  pro- 
cess rather  than  a  picture — ^the  instantane- 
ous effect,  the  electric  unity  of  the  original, 
is  lost.  Jupiter  has  leisure  to  deal  out  his 
fiery  bolts  by  fits,  while  the  entrails  of  the 
earth  shake  and  her  mountains  nod,  and 
the  flying  beasts  have  time  to  look  out 
very  quietly  for  lodgings  in  the  forest.  The 
weakness  of  the  two  last  lines,  which  stand 
for  the  weighty  words,  "  Mortalia  corda  per 
genies  humUis  siravit  pavor"  need  not  be 
pointed  out. 

I  cannot  quote  this  passage  without  recur- 
ring to  the  recollection,  already  suggested, 
that  it  was  Virgil  with  whom  the  English 
translator  had  to  contend.  Dryden's  ad- 
mirers might  undoubtedly  quote  many  pas- 
sages much  more  in  his  favour;  and  one' 
passage  occurs  to  me  as  a  striking  example 
of  his  felicity.  In  the  following  lines  (with 
the  exception  of  one)  we  recognise  a  great 
poet,  and  can  scarcely  acknowledge  that  he 
is  translating  a  greater.f 


[t  He  who  site  down  to  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil, 
with  the  original  text  spread  before  him,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  point  out  many  passages  that  are  faulty,  many 
indllTerently  anderstood,  many  imperfectly  translated, 
some  in  which  dignity  is  lost  others  in  which  bombast  is 
substituted  In  its  stead.  But  the  onabated  vigour  and 
spirit  of  the  yersion  more  than  OTerbalance  these  and  all 
its  other  deficiendes.    A  sedulous  scholar  might  often 
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Qaalis  apnd  gelidi  cum  flnmina  ooBcItns  Hebri 
ten^ulneiui  MmTon  elipw  intonst*  atque  f nrentes 
Bella  moTaoB  immittit  eqvoi,  illi  aaqaoire  aperto 
Ante  Xotofl  Zephynunqne  Tol&ot,  gemit  ultima  pnlsa 
Thraca  pedum,  drcumque  atne  Formidinis  ora, 
Irm,  iiuidiaBi)ue,  Del  eomitetua  aguntnr-^ 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  Hebru^  flreeaing  flood, 
TIm  prod  of  batUea,  in  his  angzy  mood, 
Clnshing  hit  iword  againrt  hii  braaen  ahkid. 
Lets  loose  the  rdns,  and  aoonn  along  tba  field : 
Before  the  wind  hia  flery  oounen  flj, 
Grvmna  the  tad  earth,  resounda  the  rattling  aky ; 
Wrath,  term,  treaaon,  tumult,  and  deapair, 
Dire  fiuea  and  definrm'd,  surround  the  ear, 
¥riendf  of  the  god,  and  followers  of  the  war. 

If  it  were  asked  how  &r  Dryden  can  strict- 
ly be  called  an  inyentiTe  poet,  his  drama  cer- 
tainl  J  would  not  Aimish  many  instances  of 
characters  strongly  designed;  though  his 
Spanish  Friar  is  by  no  means  an  insipid 
personage  in  comedy.  The  contrivance,  in 
The  Hind  and  Panther,  of  beasts  disputing 
about  religion«  if  it  were  his  own,  would 
do  little  honour  to  his  ingenuity.  The  idea, 
in  Absalom  and  Aohitophel,  of  couching 
modem  characters  under  Scripture  names, 
was  adopted  from  one  of  the  Puritan  writers ; 


appraach  more  nearly  to  the  dead  letter  of  Virgil,  and 
give  an  exael^  dlsUno^  Bober>minded  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing and  seope  of  particular  paasagea.  Trappi  Pitt,  and 
others  hare  done  so.  But  the  essential  spirit  of  poetry  is 
so  Tolfttfle,  that  it  eaeapes  during  such  an  operation,  like 
the  life  of  the  poor  eriminal,  whom  the  andent  anatomist 
is  mid  to  hsTe  dissected  alire,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  The  earoass,  indeed,  is  presented  to  the 
BagUah  reader,  but  the  animating  Tigonr  Is  no  more.— 
8iB  Waltib  Soon,  Life  qfDtyden.] 

*  JtUoHoL—l  follow  Wakafleld*s  edition  of  Yirgil  in 
pvefrrenee  to  othera^  which  hare  "tncrQNii." 

[t  The  plan  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  was  not  new  to 
the  public.  A  Catholic  poet  had,  in  1070^  paraphrased 
the  actlptnral  story  of  Nabolh's  Vineyard,  and  applied  it 
to  the  eondemnation  of  Lord  Stafford  on  account  of  the 
Poptah  PloL  This  poem  is  written  in  the  stylo  of  a  sorip- 
tmal  allusion;  the  names  and  situations  of  personages 
in  tike  holy  text  being  applkd  to  those  eontomporaries  to 
vhom  the  author  SMigned  a  place  in  his  piece.  Neither 
was  the  obTlous  application  of  the  story  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  to  tiie  persons  of  Monmoutii  and  Shaftesbury 
first  made  by  our  poet.  A  prose  paraphrase,  published 
in  leSO,  had  already  been  composed  upon  this  allusion. 
But  the  figonr  of  the  satire,  the  happy  adaptation,  not 
only  of  the  incidents,  but  of  the  rery  names,  to  the  in- 
Avidnals  charaetariaed,  gave  Dryden's  poem  the  foil 
efiaet  of  novelty «-4n  Waltir  Soon,  Jfi'sc  Pnte  fPbrk$f 
vol.  L  p.  306.] 

[X  The  distinguiaUBg  efaaneterliitie  of  Dryden's  genius 
seems  to  have  been  the  power  of  reasoninj^  and  of  ex- 
pressing the  reenlt  In  appropriate  language.  ....  The 
best  of  Dryden's  perlbrmanoea  in  the  more  pure  and 
chaste  style  of  tiaeedy  are  unquestionably  Den  SeboMtian 
and  Jfl  for  Love.  Of  thMs,  the  former  is  in  the  poet's 
very  best  manner;  exhibiting  dramatic  persons,  oonslst- 
tngof  such  bold  and  impetuous  characters  as  he  delighted 
8 


yet  there  is  so  much  ingenuity  evinced  in 
supporting  the  parallel,  and  so  admirable  a 
gallery  of  portraits  displayed  in  the  work, 
as  to  render  that  circumstance  insignificant 
with  regard  to  its  originality  .f  Nor,  though 
his  Fables  are  borrowed,  can  we  regard  him 
with  much  less  esteem  than  if  he  had  been 
their  inventor.  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and 
elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy ; 
and  his  harmony  is  generally  the  echo  of 
solid  thoughts. t  But  he  was  not  gifted  with 
intense  or  lofty  sensibility ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems 
to  expatiate  upon  it.  The  transports  of  the 
^  heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied  delineations 
of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  his  poetry. 
He  could  describe  character  in  the  abstract, 
but  could  not  imbody  it  in  the  drama,  for 
he  entered  into  character  more  from  clear 
perception  than  fervid  sympathy.  This 
great  high-priest  of  aU  the  Nine  was  not 
a  confessor  to  the  finer  secrets  of  the  human 
breast.  Had  the  subject  of  Eloisa  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  would  have  left  but  a 
coarse  draught  of  her  passion.} 


to  draw,  well-contrasted,  forcibly  marked,  and  engaged 
in  an  interesting  succession  of  events.  To  many  tempers, 
the  scene  between  Sebastian  and  Dorax  must  appear  one 
of  the  most  moving  that  ever  adorned  the  British  stage. 
....  The  satirical  powers  of  Dryden  were  of  the  highest 
order.    He  draws  his  arrow  to  the  head,  and  dismisses  it 

straight  upon  his  6b^9Ct  of  aim The  occasional 

poetry  of  Dryden  is  marlced  strongly  by  masculine  char 
ractor.  The  epistles  vary  with  the  subject;  and  are  light, 
humorous  and  satirical,  or  grave,  argumentetlve,  and 
philosophical,  as  the  case  required.  ....  Few  of  his 
elegiac  efftisioos  seem  prompted  by  dncere  sorrow.  That 
to  Oldham  may  be  an  exception ;  but  even  there  he  rather 
strives  to  do  honour  to  the  talento  of  his  departed  IHend, 

than  to  pour  out  lamentations  for  his  loss No 

author,  excepting  Pope,  has  done  so  much  to  endenisen 
the  eminent  poeta  of  anUqulty.— Sb  Waltik  Soon,  Life 
Iff  Dryden.] 

[{  Writing  of  Pope's  fZous,  Lord  Byron  says,  ^^The 
licentiousness  of  the  story  was  not  Pope*s— it  was  a  ftct 
All  that  it  had  of  gross  he  has  softened  ;-~all  that  it  had 
of  indelicate  he  has  purified ;— all  tiiat  it  had  of  passionate 
he  has  beautified ;— all  that  it  had  of  holy  he  has  hal- 
lowed. Mr.  Campbell  has  admirably  marlced  this,  in  a 
ftw  words,  (I  quote  firom  memory,)  In  drawing  the  dis- 
tinction between  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out 
where  Dryden  was  wanting.  *  I  foar,*  says  he, '  that  had 
the  subject  of  Eloisa  fUlen  into  his  (Dryden's)  hands, 
that  he  would  have  giten  us  but  a  eoane  draught  of  her 
passion.'  ** 

This  is  very  generally  admitted— "  The  love  of  the 
senses,"  writes  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  "be  (Dryden)  has  in 
many  places  expressed  in  as  forcible  and  dignified  colour- 
tog  as  the  subjoct  could  admit;  but  of  a  more  moral 
and  sentimental  passion  beseems  to  have  had  littie  idea, 
since  he  Ikeqnentiy  substitutes  Inito  place  the  absurd,  un- 
natural, and  fictitious  refinemente  of  romance.  In  short, 
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Dryden  died  in  the  last  year  of  (he  seTen- 
teenth  century.  In  the  intervening  period 
between  hia  death  and  the  meridian  of 
Pope's  reputation,  we  may  be  kept  in  good 
humour  with  the  arohneu  of  Prior  and  the 
wit  of  Swift.  Pamell  was  the  most  elegant 
rhymist  of  Pope's  early  contemporaries; 
and  Bowe,  if  he  did  not  bring  back  the 
full  fire  of  the  drama,  at  least  preserred 
its  vestal  spark  from  being  wholly  extin- 
guished. There  are  ezclusionists  in  taste, 
who  think  that  they  cannot  speak  with  suf- 
ficient disparagement  of  the  Englbh  poets 
of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  they  are  armed  with  a  noble  provocative 
to  English  contempt,  when  they  have  it  to  - 
say,  that  those  poets  belong  to  a  French 
school.  Indeed,  Dryden  himself  is  generally 
included  in  that  school;  though  more  ge- 
nuine English  is  to  be  found  in  no  man's 
pages.  But  in  poetry  "  there  are  many  man- 
sions." I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  can 
pass  from  the  elder  writers,  and  still  find  a 
charm  in  the  correct  and  equable  sweetness 
of  Parnell.  Conscious  that  his  diction  has 
not  the  freedom  and  volubility  of  the  better 
strains  of  the  elder  time,  I  cannot  but  re- 
mark his  exemption  from  the  qnuntness 
and  false  metaphor  which  so  often  disfigure 
the  style  of  the  preceding  age;  nor  deny 
my  respect  to  the  select  choice  of  his  ex- 
pression, the  clearness  and  keepiug  of  his 
imagery,  and  the  pensive  dignity  of  his 
moral  feeling. 

Pope  gave  our  heroic  couplet  its  strictest 
melody  and  tersest  expression. 

jyvax  mot  mil  en  sa  plaoe  il  enselgne  le  pouvolr. 

If  his  contemporaries  forgot  other  poets  in 

hia  lore  Is  always  Indocoroos  nakedneei,  or  shoathed  in 
the  stiff  panoply  of  chiralry.  The  most  pathetic  Terses 
which  Dryden  has  composed  are  nnquesUonably  con- 
tained in  his  Bpistle  to  OongreTc,  where  he  reoommends 
his  lanivls,  in  such  moving  terms,  to  the  care  of  his 
surTiving  friend.  The  qoarrel  and  recomdliation  of  Se- 
bastian and  Dorax  are  also  fiill  of  the  noblest  emotion. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  interest  is  ezdted  by  means 
of  masculine  and  exalted  passion,  not  of  those  which 
arise  from  the  more  delieate  sensihilities  of  our  nature." 
It  is  upon  this  passage  that  Mr.  Lookhart  remarks:— 
«The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  most  remarkable  In- 
stances of  Dryden'sdeficlenqy  in  the  pathetic,  is  requested 
to  compare  him  with  Ghaaoer  in  the  death-bed  scene  of 
J\iUmon  and  ArciU:*^Sootet  Miao,  Prott  TRirles,  toL  L 
p.  409. 

**  What  had  been  is  nnknown— what  !s  appears." 

"Benember  Dryden,"  Gray  wrftea  to  Beattfts^  <*aiid  be 
bUndtoaUUsflMlta."] 


admiring  him,  let  him  not  be  robbed  of  his 
just  fame  on  pretence  that  a  part  of  it  was 
superfluous.  The  public  ear  was  long  fa- 
tigued with  repetitions  of  his  manner ;  but 
if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
those  to  whom  his  brilliancy,  succinctness, 
and  animation  were  wholly  new,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  their  being  captivated  to  the 
fondest  admiration.  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  Pope,  we  should  forget  his  imitators,  if 
that  were  possible;  but  it  is  easier  to  re- 
member than  to  forget  by  an  effort — to  ac- 
quire associations  than  to  shake  them  off. 
Every  one  may  recollect  how  often  the  most 
beautiful  air  has  palled  upon  his  ear  and 
grown  insipid  from  being  played  or  sung 
by  vulgar  musicians.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  Pope's  versification.*  That 
his  peculiar  rhythm  and  manner  are  the 
very  best  in  the  whole  range  of  our  poetry 
need  not  be  asserted.  He  has  a  gracefully 
pecuHar  manner,  though  it  is  not  calculated 
to  be  an  universal  one ;  and  where,  indeed, 
shall  we  find  the  style  of  poetry  that  could 
be  pronounced  an  exclusive  model  for  every 
composer  7  His  pauses  here  have  little  va- 
riety, and  his  phrases  are  too  much  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  antithesis.  But  let  us 
look  to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis, 
and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts, 
and  we  shall  forgive  him  for  being  too  anti- 
thetic and  sententious. 

Pope's  works  have  been  twice  given  to 
the  world  by  editors  who  cannot  be  taxed 
with  the  slightest  editorial  partiality  towards 
his  fame.  The  last  of  these  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowles,t  in  speaking  of  whom  I  beg  leave 
most  distincUy  to  disclaim  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  undervaluing  his  acknowledged 


[•  No  two  great  writers  erer  wrote  blank  rerse  with 
panses  and  cadences  the  same.  Shakspeare,  Jonson, 
Beaomont,  Fleidier,  Hassinger,  and  Ford  had  a  dramatie 
blank  reree  of  their  own.  Milton's  manner  of  Terse  is 
bis  own ;  so  Is  Thomson's,  Akenside*s,  Oowper's,  Boathey  *s^ 
Wordsworth's.  With  onr  eonplet  verse  it  is  the  same. 
Denham  and  Waller  an  nnllke  Dryden.  Prior  is  differ- 
ent again.  Pope's  striotness  and  terseness  are  his  own. 
Who  is  Goldsmith  like,  or  Valooner,  or  Bogeia,  or  Gamp- 
beU  hlmselfr  Inlerlor  writers  imitate  men  of  genlos 
strike  oat  a  path  tat  themselTes— their  numbers  are  all 
their  own,  like  their  thonghts.] 

[t  Ur.  OampbeU  wrote  this  In  1819;  and  In  18Si  the 
late  Mr.  Boseoe  gare  another  edition  of  Pope^  bnt  not 
the  edition  that  is  wanted.  Mr.  Bowles  was  one  of 
JoMph  Walton's  Winchester  wonders;  and  the  taste  he 
Imbibed  there  for  the  romantlo  school  of  poetry  was 
strengthened  and  eonilrmed  by  his  removal  to  Trl< 
nSty  College^  OzAnd,  when  Tom  Warton  was  master 
there.] 
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merit  as  a  poet,  however  freely  and  fully  I 
may  diMent  from  his  critical  estimate  of  the 
genios  of  Pope.  Mr.  Bowles,  in  forming 
this  estimate,  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
alignment,  that  Pope's  images  are  drawn 
from  art  more  than  from  nature.  That 
Pope  was  neither  so  insensible  to  the  beau- 
tiea  of  nature,  nor  so  indistinct  in  describ- 
ing them  as  to  forfeit  the  character  of  a 
genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge,  with- 
oat  exaggerating  his  picturesqueness.  But 
before  speaking  of  that  quality  in  his  writ- 
ings, I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  faculty  by  which  a  poet 
laminously  describes  objects  of  art  is  essen- 
tially the  same  faculty  which  enables  him 
to  be  a  faithful  describer  of  simple  nature; 
in  the  second  place,  that  nature  and  art  are 
to  a  greater  degree  relative  terms  in  poetical 
description  than  is  generally  recollected; 
and,  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and  man- 
ners are  of  so  much  importance  in  fiction, 
as  to  make  the  exquisite  description  of  them 
no  less  characteristic  of  genius  than  the  de- 
flcription  of  simple  physical  appearances. 
The  poet  is  **  creation's  heir."  He  deepens 
oar  social  interest  in  existence.  It  is  surely 
by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  which  he 
excites  in  existence,  and  not  by  the  class 
of  subjects  which  he  chooses,  that  we  most 
fisirly  appreciate  the  genius  or  the  life  of 
life  which  is  in  him.    It  is  no  irreverence 


•  Bat  ftre  hia  denrfptSooB  of  works  of  art  more  pottloAl 
than  Ids  dMeriptloiu  of  the  gmt  ftellngi  of  Bfttmof^ 
Bovu^s  itvarkMe  JPrineipUif  p.  16.} 

If His  poiktorooi  diMd, 

JSth«ra«l  temper,  maa^j,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  east;  the  broad  drcumftrenee 
Hans  on  ^^  sbonlders,  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  erenlng,  firom  the  top  of  Fosol6» 
Or  in  Valdarao,  to  descry  new  lands, 
JUrers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine% 
Hewn  on  Korwe^aa  bills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  amndral,  were  but  a  wand. 

/\ir.£osf,b.L 
It  is  evident  that  8atan*s  spear  is  not  compared  to  the 
aaat  of  some  great  ammiral«  though  his  shield  is  to  tho 
moon  M  seen  through  the  glass  of  Oalllea    Milton's  ori- 
ginal, (Oowley,)  whose  imagea  Arom  art  are  of  oonftant 
oeuufieuoe,  draws  his  description  of  Ooliah's  spear  ftom 
Korwegiaa  hills  :— 
His  spear  tlie  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree 
muk  Nature  meant  some  tall  drip's  mast  dioidd  be. 
The  poetry  of  the  whole  passage  In  Mlltem  Is  in  tbe 
fanages  and  namei  from  nature,  not  firom  art  "It  Is 
rcaoU  and  Valdamo  tiiat  are  poetical,'*  says  Mr.  Bowles, 
*BOt  the  telescope.''    There  Is  a  spell,  let  us  add.  In  tho 
wry  names  of  TesoW  and  Valdamo. 
IBUoo'B  oliieet  in  Ukenisg  the  shield  of  Satan  to  the 


to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet's 
study  than  the  manners  and  affections  of 
his  species.  Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess ; 
but  by  nature,  no  one  rightly  understands 
her  mere  inanimate  face — however  charm- 
ing it  may  be— or  the  simple  landscape- 
painting  of  trees,  clouds,  precipices,  and 
flowers.  Why  then  try  Pope,  or  any  other 
poet,  exclusively  by  his  powers  of  describ- 
ing inanimate  phenomena?  Nature,  in  the 
wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  means 
life  in  all  its  circumstances — ^nature  moral 
as  well  as  external.  As  the  subject  of 
inspired  fiction,  nature  includes  artificial 
forms  and  manners.  Richardson  is  no  less 
a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer.  Homer 
himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of 
art;*  and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived 
firom  it.  Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  the 
pine  that  mi^s  "  the  mast  of  some  great 
ammiral,''  and  his  shield  is  like  the  moon, 
but  like  the  moon  artificially  seen  through 
the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist.!  The  '*  spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  the  royal 
banner,  and  all  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  cir^ 
cumstanoe  of  glorious  war,"t  are  all  artifi- 
cial images.  When  Shakspeare  groups  into 
one  view  the  most  sublime  objects  of  the 
universe,  he  fixes  first  on  "the  cloud-capt 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn 
temples.'']    Those  who  have  ever  witnessed 

moon,  as  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist,  was 
to  gire  the  dearest  poesible  Impression  of  the  tbiug 
alluded  to.  "It  is  by  no  means  necessary,"  says  Cowper, 
"that  a  simile  should  be  more  magnificent  than  the 
Bul^Ject;  it  is  enough  that  it  giree  us  a  clearer  and  more 
distinct  perception  of  it  than  we  could  hare  had  with- 
out it  Were  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  simile  to 
elerate  as  well  as  to  illustrate,  what  must  be  done  with 
many  of  Homer's  r  When  he  compares  the  Grecian 
troops,  pouring  themselTes  fbrth  from  camp  and  fleet  in 
the  plain  of  Troy,  to  bees  imuing  from  a  hollow  rock— or 
tlie  body  of  Patroclus  in  dispute  between  the  two  armies 
to  an  ox-hide  larded  and  stretched  by  the  currier — we 
must  condemn  him  utterly,  as  guilty  of  degrading  his 
Butqect  when  he  should  exalt  it  But  the  exaltation  of 
his  sutiiect  was  no  part  of  Homer's  concern  on  these 
oooastons;  he  intended  nothing  more  than  the  clearest 
possible  impression  of  it  On  the  minds  of  his  hearers."— 
Work$f  hjf  Soulhejfy  toI.  xT.p.  821. 

When  Johnson,  in  Us  IUSb  of  Gray,  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature 
ennobles  Art,  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art 
degradee  Nature,  he  had  Ibigotten  Homer,  and  the  custom 
ofall  our  poets.] 

iX  Othdlo,  Act  ilL  Scene  8.] 

[2  2%e  Ibmpttt  Act  ir.  Scene  1.  One  of  the  finest  pas* 
ngm  fa&  Shakspeare  is  whore  he  deseribes  Fortune  as  a 
wbedright  would: 

Out,  oui,  thou  strunpei  Itotuaal  All  you  gods^ 
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the  spectacle  of  the  launching  of  a  ship  of 
the  lino,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  adding 
this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects 
of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can 
never  forget  the  impression,  and  of  having 
witnessed  it  reflected  from  the  faces  of  ten 
thousand  spectators.  They  seem  yet  before 
me — I  sympathize  with  their  deep  and  silent 
expectation,  and  with  their  final  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but 
an  affecting  national  solemnity.  When  the 
vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her  cradle,  the 
calm  water  on  which  she  swung  majesti- 
cally round,  gave  the  imagination  a  contrast 
of  the  stormy  element  on  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and 
the  nights  of  danger  which  she  had  to  en- 
counter, all  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she 
had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she  had  to  do  and 
to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in  awful  pre- 
sentiment before  the  mind;  and  when  the 
heart  gave  her  a  benediction,  it  was  like 
one  pronounced  on  a  living  being.* 

Pope,  while  he  is  a  great  moral  vmter, 
though  not  elaborately  picturesque,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  as  a  painter  of  interesting 
external  objects.    No  one  will  say  that  he 


'In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  tptiket  waA/eRia  from  her  whed, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
A«  low  as  to  the  fiendB.— Hamlet,  Act  ii.  Soene  2.] 
[•  In  the  controvert  which  these  Specimens  gave  rise 
to,  Mr.  Bowles  contended  for  this—**  Whether  poetry  be 
more  immediately  indebted  to  what  is  sublime  or  beauti- 
fill  in  the  works  of  Nature  or  the  works  of  Art?"  and 
taking  Nature  to  himself^  he  argued  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
Mhip  had  greater  obligations  to  nature  than  to  art  for  its 
poetic  excellencies.    "It  was  indebted  to  Nature,"  he 
writes,  "  for  the  winds  that  filled  the  sails;  for  the  sun- 
shine that  touched  them  with  light;  for  the  wares  on 
which  it  so  triumphantly  rode;  for  the  assodated  ideas 
of  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth  it  was  to  visit;  the 
tempoets  it  was  to  encounter;  and  for  being,  as  it  were^ 
endued  with  existence— <i  thing  of  life.** 

"Mr.  Bowles  asserts,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "that  Camp- 
bell's <  Ship  of  the  Line'  derives  all  its  poetry  not  from 
art  but  from  no/ure.  <Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds, 
the  sun,  Ac  Ac,  one  will  become  a  stripe  of  blue  bunting, 
and  the  other  a  pieoe  of  coarse  canvas  on  three  tall  poles.' 
Very  true ;  take  away  the  toaves,  the  loindSt  and  there  will 
be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  other 
purpose ;  uid  take  away  the  iunf  and  we  must  read  Mr. 
Bowies'  pamphlet  by  candle-light  But  the  poetry  of  the 
S^ip  does  not  depend  on  the  wtvetj  Ac. ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Ship  of  the  Line  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  the 
waters  and  heightens  theire.  What  was  it  attracted  the 
thousands  to  the  launch  f  They  might  have  seen  the 
poetical  calm  water  at  Wapping,  or  in  the  London  Dock, 
or  in  the  Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a 
slop-basin,  or  in  any  other  vase  I  Mr.  Bowles  oontends^" 
Lord  Byron  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt 
are  poetical  hecaoae  of  the  'aisociation  with  boundless 


peruses  Eloisa's  Epistle  without  a  solemn 
impression  of  the  pomp  of  catholic  supersti- 
tion. In  familiar  description,  nothing  can 
be  more  distinct  and  agreeable  than  his 
lines  on  the  Man  of  Ross,  when  he  asks. 

Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 
Whoee  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  r 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise? 
The  Man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'ersprsad — 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread; 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate: 
Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest^ 
The  young  who  labour  and  the  old  who  rest 

Nor  is  he  vnthout  observations  of  animal 
nature  in  which  eveiy  epithet  is  a  decisive 
touch,  as, 

From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass, 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam; 
Of  smell  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious,  on  the  tainted  gr«*en ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine. 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

His  picture  of  the  dying  pheasant  is  in 
every  one's  memory,!  and  possibly  the  lines 
of  his  winter-piece  may  by  this  time  [1819] 

deserts,'  and  that  a  'pyramid  of  the  same  dimension^ 
would  not  be  sublime  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields:  not  so 
poetical  certainly;  but  take  away  the  'pyramids,'  and 
what  is  the  *  desert?*  Take  away  8tone-henge  frt>m  Salts* 
buy  Plain,  and  It  is  nothing  more  than  Hounslow  Heath, 
or  any  other  unenclosed  down. 

"  There  can  be  nothing  more  poetJcal  in  its  aspect,"  he 
continues,  "  than  the  city  of  Venice.  Does  this  depend 
upon  the  sea  or  the  canal? 

The  dirt  and  sea-weed  whence  proud  Venice  rose. 
Is  It  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and  the 
prison,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  which  connects  them,  that 
render  it  poetical  ?  There  would  be  nothing  to  make  the 
canal  of  Venice  more  poetical  than  that  of  Paddington, 
were  it  not  for  its  artificial  adjuncts." 

But  why  should  Nature  and  Art  be  made  divisible 
by  these  controveniallsts?  in  poetry  they  are  not  so^- 
O^rs  ^<ri(  iKOvil  ylverai  rix»1S  Jrcp,  o^re  rav  rixyi 
Itii  ^et¥  KSKrrinipii.  TfWiout  Art  Nature  can  never  be 
perfect,  and  without  Nalure  Art  can  davn  no  being.  In 
a  poet  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  to  be  overlooked— to  a 
poet  nothing  can  be  useless.] 

[t  Ah  I  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarleindrcled  eyes— 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold, 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold? 
Windsor  Fbrest, 

This  is  like  Whltbread's  Phamix,  whkh  Sheridan  ayerred 
that  he  had  described  *  like  a  poulterer;  it  was  green  and 
yellow,  and  red  and  blue :  he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single 
feather."— -Byron's  Works,  vol.  vt  p.  372. 

When  Pope  epitheHses  the  Kennett^  the  Loddon,  the 
Mole,  and  the  Wey,  he  is  very  happy;  and  he  is  equally 
so  when  he  poetises  the  fish.] 
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baye  crossed  the  recollection  of  some  of  our 
braye  adventurers  in  the  polar  enterprise. 

Bo  ZanUa*s  roeka^  tlM  beftataotu  work  of  frosty 
Bise  white  in  air,  and  gUttrr  o*er  the  eoast; 
Pale  BOBBt  nnfelt  at  distance,  roll  away, 
And  on  the  impaaslTe  iee  the  lightning*  pl»7; 
Ktemil  mows  the  growing  mass  rapply, 
Till  the  bright  moontains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky; 
As  Atlas  flx*d,  eaeh  hoarj  pile  appears, 
The  gathered  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  neither  these  nor  si- 
milar instances  will  come  up  to  Mr.  Bowles's 
idea  of  that  talent  for  the  picturesque  which 
he  deems  essential  to  poetry.*  "  The  true 
poet,"  says  that  writer,  "  should  have  an  eye 
attentive  to  and  familiar  with  every  change 
of  season,  every  variation  of  light  and  shade 
of  nature,  every  rock,  every  tree,  and  every 
leaf  in  her  secret  places.  He  who  has  not 
an  eye  to  observe  these,  and  who  cannot 
with  a  glance  distinguish  every  hue  in  her 
variety,  must  be  so  far  deficient  in  one  of 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  poet.''  Every 
rock,  every  leaf,  every  diversity  of  hue  in 


[•  It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  the  Noctnmal 
Bererfo  of  Lady  Wlnchelsea,  and  a  passage  or  two  in  the 
Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of  the  period  between 
the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons  does 
not  contain  »  single  new  image  of  external  nature ;  and 
aearoely  presents  a  (kmiliar  one,  firtun  which  it  can  be 
taifeRvd  that  the  eye  of  the  poet  had  been  steadUy  fixed 
upon  his  otQeet,  mneh  less  that  his  feelings  had  urged 
him  to  work  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  imagin*- 
tion.  To  what  a  low  state  knowledge  of  the  most  obrions 
and  important  phenomena  had  sank,  is  eyident  firom  the 
style  in  which  Dryden  has  executed  a  description  of  night 
tn  one  of  his  tragedies^  and  Pope  his  translaUon  of  the 
etiebrated  moonlight  scene  in  the  Illiad.  A  blind  man,  In 
the  habit  of  attending  aocurately  to  descriptions  oaswJly 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  those  around  him,  might  easily 
depict  these  eppearanees  with  more  truth.  Pryden's  lines 
are  vague,  bombastie,  and  senseless ;  those  of  Pope,  though 
he  had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout  tiijse  and 
contradictory.  The  Terses  of  Dryden,  once  highly  oele- 
Irated,  are  forgotten;  those  of  Pope  still  retain  <<  their 
hold  upon  public  estimation,"— nay,  there  is  not  a  passage 
of  deseripllTe  poetry,  which  at  this  day  finds  so  many 
aal  sneh  axdent  admirers.— WoiMWoatB,  Sujpp,  to  the 

Bsfe  is  tifts  passage  In  Dryden  Bfr.  Wordsworth  alludes 

to:— 
AU  things  are  hush*d  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead; 
The  moontains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat: 
■▼en  lust  and  enry  sleep;  yet  love  denies 
Best  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  qres: 

J?te  Indian  .Baj/gw. 
Asd  here  the  moonli^t  scene  in  Homer,  as  rendered 

by  Pope  and  bj  Oowper:— 
Is  when  the  moon,  refUgent  lamp  of  nightl 
O^cr  heaTen's  dear  asure  spreads  her  sacred  llgfa^ 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene^ 
And  not  a  doud  o'eroaste  the  solemn  scene; 


nature's  variety !  Assuredly  this  botanizing 
perspicacity  might  be  essential  to  a  Dutch 
flower-painter;  but  Sophocles  displays  no 
such  skill,  and  yet  he  is  a  genuine,  a  great 
and  affecting  poet.  Even  in  describing  the 
desert  island  of  Philoctetes,  there  is  no  mi- 
nute observation  of  nature's  hues  in  secret 
places.  Throughout  the  Greek  tragedians 
there  is  nothing  to  show  them  more  at- 
tentive observers  of  inanimate  objects  than 
other  men.t  Pope's  discrimination  lay  in 
the  lights  and  shades  of  human  manners, 
which  are  at  least  as  interesting  as  those 
of  rocks  and  leaves.  In  moral  eloquence  he 
is  for  ever  d/ensus  et  insians  sibi.  The  mind 
of  a  poet  employed  in  concentrating  such 
lines  as  these  descriptive  of  creative  power, 
which 

**  Bunds  life  on  death,  on  change  duratfon  ibunds. 
And  bids  th'  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds,*' 

might  well  be  excused  for  not  descending  to 

the  minutely  picturesque.     The  vindictive 

personality  of  his  satire  is  a  fault  of  the 


Around  her  throne  the  riTki  plaaete  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole^ 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  yerdure  shed 
And  tip  with  allyer  every  mountain's  head; 
Then  lU&ine  the  Tales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  burste  fh>m  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  nyoidng  in  the  sight, 
1^  the  blue  tault,  and  Uess  the  useful  light 

Po»B. 

As  when  around  the  clear  bri^t  moon,  the  sters 
Shine  in  fUU  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hush'd, 
The  groTes,  the  mountain'tops,  the  headland  helghU 
Stand  all  apparent^  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 
AU  gutters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  U  cheer'd. 

Oowpnu 

The  sercps  of  external  nature  fax  Lee,  Otway,andOarth 
are  no  whit  bettor  than  Diyden's.  Swift  garo  some  true 
touches  of  artifldal  nature  in  his  CUj/  Sfunoert  and  Morn- 
ing in  Ibwn,  but  it  was  left  to  Thomson  and  Dyer  to 
recall  us  to  country  liib. 

Mr.  Southey  has  given  no  bad  comment  on  the  passage 
from  Pope  we  have  quoted  above  >— «  Here,"  says  Southey, 
*  are  the  planeu  rolling  round  the  moon ;  here  is  the  pole 
gilt  and  glowing  with  stars;  here  are  trees  made  yellow, 
and  mountains  tiptwith  sQver  by  the  moonlight;  and 
here  is  the  whole  sky  in  a  flood  of  glory ;  appearances 
not  to  be  ft>und  either  in  Homer  or  in  nature;  flnally, 
these  gilt  and  glowing  skies,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
are  thus  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  glory,  are  represented 
as  a  blue  vaultl  The  astronomy  in  these  lines  would 
not  appear  more  extraordinary  to  Dr.  Herschell  than  the 
imagery  to  every  person  who  has  observed  a  moonlight 
scene."  — Quar.  Rea.  vol.  xii.  p.  87.] 

[t  With  Shakspeare  it  is  otherwise:  his  inanimate  na- 
ture is  unsurpassed  for  truthfulness  and  distinct  poetical 
personation.    Description  in  Shakspeare  is  a  shadow  re> 
ceived  "bj  the  ear,  and  perceived  by  the  eye.] 
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man,  and  not  of  the  poet  But  hk  wit  is 
not  all  his  charm.  He  glows  with  passion 
in  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa,  and  displays  a  lofty 
feeling,  much  above  that  of  the  satirist  and 
the  man  of  the  world,  in  his  Prologue  to 
Cato,  and  his  Epistle  to  JiOrd  Oxford.*  I 
know  not  how  to  designate  the  possessor  of 

[*  Mr.  CampbeU  might  b*Te  added  his  noUo  oondiuiaii 
to  Tke  Dundad,  which  to  written  in  the  highert  rein  of 
poetry,  and  exhibits  a  genius  that  wanted  direotion,  oppor- 
tunity, or  inoUnationi  lathar  than  enltiration  or  inoeasa 
of  strength.] 

[t  Mr.  Bowles's  position  is  this,  that  Pope  saw  rural  or 
field  nature  through  what  Dryden  ezpresslTely  calls  Me 
^ectadM  of  bookt:  that  he  did  not  see  it  finr  himself  as 
Homer,  VlrgO,  Ghauoer,  Shakspeare,  and  Hilton  saw  it»^ 
as  it  was  seen  by  Thomson  and  Oowper— that  bis  oountiy 
nature  is  by  reflection,  cold,  unwarmini^  and  dead-coloured 
—that  he  did  not  make  what  Addison  calls  addilumt  to 
nature^  as  ereiy  great  poet  has  done— that  I>r.  BlaoUock's 
descriptiTe  nature  is  as  good,  who  was  blind  from  his 
birth— that  >2ocilrs  that  grcue  the  tender  green  In  Pope^rose 
audiliy  in  true  deseriptive  "Writers — and  that  his  Parar 
dJse  had  been  a  succession  of  alleys,  platfinrms,  and  quin* 
cunzes— a  Hagley  or  a  Stowe,  not  an  Eden,  as  Milton 
has  made  it.  All  this  is  true  enough,  but  its  importance 
has  been  orerrated.  Pope  is  still  a  greater  poet,  though 
he  did  not  dwell  long  in  the  mases  of  fimcy,  but  stooped, 
as  he  expresses  it,  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song — ^that 
ho  made  sense,  or  wit,  or  intellectuality  hold  the  place 
of  mere  deacription,  and  gare  us  peopled  pictures  rather 
than  landscapes  with  people.  True  It  is  too  that  Imaginar 
tion  (a  nobler  kind  of  fltncy)  is  the  first  great  quality  of 
a  poet— that  when  it  is  Ibund  united  to  all  the  lesser 
qualities  required,  it  ibrms  what  Oowley  cul\%  poetry  and 
taTutity.  Mr.  Campbell  has  properly  extended  the  oflioes 
of  poetry,  and  written  a  defence  of  Pope,  which  wUl  exist 
as  long  as  Eloisa's  Letter,  or  any  poem  of  ito  great  writer. 

Oray,  whose  scattered  touches  of  external  nature  are 
exquisitely  true,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  deicrip- 
Uou,  the  most  graoefteil  ornament  of  poetry  as  he  calls  tt^ 
should  never  form  the  bulk  or  subiect  of  a  poem :  Pope, 
who  was  not  rery  happy  In  his  strokM  firom  landscape 
nature— that  where  it  forms  the  body  of  a  poem,  it  is  as 
absurd  as  a  Ibast  made  up  of  sauces;  while  Swift,  who 
knew  nothing  of  trees  and  streams,  and  lawns  and  meads, 
olfleeted  to  Thomson's  philosophical  poem  that  it  was 
all  description  and  nothing  was  doing,  whereas  Milton 
engaged  men  in  actions  of  the  highest  importance. 

To  try  poetry  by  the  sister  art,— in  painting  we  see  that 
a  mere  landscape  is  of  leas  falue  than  a  landscape  with 


such  gifts  but  by  the  name  of  a  genuine 
poett— 


.  qualen  vix  r^^rit  unum 


Milllbus  in  multis  hominum  oonsultus  ApftH4>. 

ADsomua. 

Of  the  poets  in  succession  to  Pope  I  haye 
spoken  in  their  respectiye  biographies. 

figures  and  a  story,  that  is,  where  the  art  of  both,  in  re- 
presenting nature,  is  the  same.  An  historkai  landscape, 
Hke  the  sutiject  of  Joshua  flmmn^in^ipg  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  when  high  acte  are  performed  in  aUlanoe  with  in- 
anhnate  nature,  seems  to  meet  the  ideas  of  Pbpe^  of  Swift, 
and  of  Gray.  *' Selection,"  says  PuselJ,  &i»^,  •*  is  the  in- 
vention of  a  landscape-painter." 

Tb  dlversUy  and  animate  his  poems,  Thomson  had  n- 
coarse  to  episodes  of  human  interest  The  first  Shrpwrtdt 
was  devoid  of  story,  it  was  all  description;  as  Valeoner 
left  it,  there  was  an  action  to  heighten  and  relieve  the 
nature,  that  made  description  the  secondary  object  of  the 


Had  not  the  notes  to  this  Bisay  already  ran  to  a  dto> 
proportionate  length,  we  had  been  tempted  to  extract 
what  Crabbe  says  in  defonce  of  Pope,  and  that  portion 
of  poetry  ha  himself  exoelled  in;  to  have  quoted  Loid 
Byron's  exaggerated  praises,  and  Mr.  Southey's  depie- 
datory  notice  of  the  same  writer.  We  must  find  room, 
however,  for  Mr.  Bowles's  short  character  fh>m  his  Jfnol 
Appeal,  observing  generally  on  this  subject,  that  in  lowci^ 
tng  the  rank  of  the  poetiy  that  Pope  sustains,  too  mush 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  Horace's  exclusion  of  himself 
from  the  name  of  a  poet  on  the  score  of  his  Epistles  and 
Satires,  which  was  a  becoming  modesty  too  literally  un. 
derstood.  When  a  man  lowers  himself  then  are  always 
some  ready  to  take  him  at  his  own  valuation. 

*<  As  a  poet,'*  says  Mr.  Bowles,  **  I  sought  not  todeprtdatet 
but  discriminatet  and  assign  to  him  his  proper  rank  and 
station  in  his  art  among  English  poete ;  below  Shakspeaxe, 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  in  the  highest  oider  of  imagination 
or  impassioned  poetry ;  but  above  Dzyden,  Lucretius,  and 
Horace,  in  moral  and  satirical.  Inferior  to  Dzyden  fai 
lyric  sublimity;  equal  to  him  in  painting  characters  fkom 
real  life,  (such  as  are  so  powerfully  delineated  In  Absalom 
and  Achitophel;)  but  superior  to  him  in  jwniofi— for 
whAt  ever  equalled,  or  ever  will  approach.  In  ite  kind, 
the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard  t  In  consequence  of  the 
exquisite  pathos  of  this  epistle,  I  hAve  assigned  Pope  a 
poetical  rank  for  above  Ovid.  I  have  placed  him  above 
Horace,  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  finish  (tf  bis  satires 
and  moral  poems;  but  in  descriptive  poetry,  such  as 
Windsor  Forest,  beneath  Cowper  or  Thomson."— .FVnoI 
Appeals  182d,  p.  65.] 
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[Bm,t 


DiBd^Odobw  0,1400.] 


GsorFBXT  Chauckb,  according  to  his  own  ao 
oouDt,  was  bom  in  London,  and  the  year  1328 
»  generally  asaigned  aa  the  date  of  his  birth. 
The  name  is  Norman,  and,  according  to  Franda 
Thjnne,  the  antiquary,  is  one  of  those,  on  the 
roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  which  came  in  with  William 
the  Conqueror.*  It  ia  uncertain  at  which  of  the 
uniTenitie*  he  studied.  Warton  and  others,  who 
allege  that  it  was  at  Oxford,  adduce  no  proof  of 
their  assertion ;  and  the  signature  of  Philogenet 
of  Cambridge,  which  the  poet  himself  assumes  in 
one  of  hio  early  pieces,  as  it  was  fictitious  in  the 
name,  might  be  equally  so  in  the  place;  although 
it  leares  it  rather  to  be  conjectured  that  the  latter 
oniTersity  had  the  honour  of  his  education. 

The  precise  time  at  which  he  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  munificent  patrons,  Edward  III. 
and  John  of  Gaunt,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
if  his  poem,  entitled  The  Dreme,  be  rightly  sup- 
posed lo  be  an  epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of 
the  latter  prince  with  ^Blanche,  heiress  of  Lan- 
caster, he  must  have  enjoyed  the  court  patronage 
in  his  thirty-first  year.  The  same  poem  contains 
an  allusion  to  the  poet's  owji  attachment  to  a  lady 
at  court,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  was 
maid  of  honour  to  Philippa,  queen  of  Edward  III., 
and  a  younger  sister  of  Catherine  8winford,t 
who  was  first  the  mistress,  and  ultimately  the 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

By  this  connection  Chaucer  acquired  the  pow- 
erfhl  support  of  the  Lancastrian  family;  and 
during  his  life  his  fortune  fluctuated  with  theirs. 

•  Yida  Thjiine'i  animadyenicms  on  Sp^ht'a  edition  of 
Ghsuwr,  fat  the  B«v.  J.  H.  Todd'f  IHoBtrations  of  Gower 
■ad  Cbaaeer,  p.  IS.  Thynne  calls  In  question  Bpesrtat'g 
mppoiitlon  of  Cbanenr  being  the  ton  of  a  rintner,  irhkib. 
Mr.  Oodirfai,  in  his  lilb  of  Chauoeri  has  adopted.  Reepect- 
iag  tbe  anna  of  the  poet,  Thjnno  (who  was  a  herald)  further 
srnariu  to  Speght,  *'70a  aet  down  that  aome  henJda  are 
of  o]rinion  thai  be  did  not  deeoend  firom  any  great  houae^ 
wUcbe  thej  gather  br  hia  armes:  it  la  a  slender  ooigeo- 
tttK ;  for  as  hononrable  howses  and  of  as  great  antiquytye 
bare  bome  as  mean  armra  as  Chaucer,  and  yet  Chancer's 
armes  are  not  so  mean  erther  for  colour,  chaxdge,  or  par- 
tieioB,  as  some  will  make  them."  If  indeed  the  fiuit  of 
Chaoeer's  reaidenee  in  the  Temple  oonld  be  prored,  in- 
stead of  restii^  on  mere  rumour,  it  would  be  tolerable 
STidenee  of  Ills  high  Urth  and  fortune ;  for  only  young 
men  of  that  deseription  were  anciently  admitted  to  the 
laas  of  oonrt  But  unfortunately  for  the  claims  of  the 
Inner  Temple  to  the  honour  of  Chaucer's  realdenoe,  Mr. 
Thynne  declares  "  it  most  oertaine  to  be  gathered  by  cyr* 
enmstanees  of  reooffdes,  that  the  lawyers  were  not  of  the 
Temple  tUI  the  latter  parte  of  the  reygne  of  Edw.  III.,  at 
which  tyme  Chaucer  was  a  grave  mano^  holden  in  greate 
oedyt,  and  employed  in  embasiye." 

t  Catherine  was  tbe  widow  of  Sir  John  Swinlbrd,  and 
daogbter  of  Payne  de  Ronet,  king  at  arms  to  the  proTinoe 
of  Onieone.  It  appears  from  other  eTideooe,  howerer,  that 
Clianaer's  wife's  name  was  Philippa  Pykard.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
explains  the  dreumstaxice  of  the  sisters  baring  diffsrent 
names,  by  supposing  that  the  fiather  and  bis  eldest  daugh- 
tsr  Catherine  might  bear  tbe  name  of  De  Rouet,  tnm 
some  estate  in  their  possnsion ;  while  tlie  ftmily  name 
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Tradition  has  assigned  to  him  a  lodge,  near  the 
royal  abode  of  Woodstock,  by  the  park  gate, 
where  it  is  probable  that  he  composed  some  of 
hii  early  works ;  and  there  are  passages  in  these 
which  strikingly  coincide  with  the  scenery  of  his 
supposed  habitation.  There  is  also  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  he  accompanied  his  warlike  monarch 
to  France  in  the  year  1359 ;  and  from  the  record 
of  lus  evidence  in  a  military  court,  which  has  been 
lately  discovered,  we  find  that  he  gave  testimony 
to  a  fifcct  which  he  witnessed  in  that  kingdom  in  the 
capacity  of  a  soldier.^  But  the  expedition  of  that 
year,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Br^tigne,  gave 
little  opportonity  of  seeing  military  service ;  and 
he  certainly  never  resumed  the  profession  of  arms. 
In  the  year  1367  he  received  from  Edward  III. 
a  pension  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  a  sum 
which  in  those  times  might  probably  be  equiva- 
lent to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  patent  for  this  annuity  he  is 
styled  by  the  king  valettm  noster.  The  name 
valettui  was  given  to  young  men  of  the  highest 
quality  before  they  were  knighted,  though  not  as 
a  badge  of  service.  Chaucer,  however,  at  the  dale 
of  this  pension,  was  not  a  young  man,  being  then 
in  hii  thirty-ninth  year.  He  did  not  acquire  the 
title  of  tcutifeTf  or  esquire^  till  five  years  after, 
when  he  was  appointed  joint  envoy  to  Genoa 
with  Sir  James  Pronan  and  Sir  John  de  Man. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  after  finishing  the 
business  of  this  mission  he  paid  a  reverential 
visit  to  Petrarch,  who  was  that  year  at  Padua.§ 

Pykard  was  retained  by  the  younger  daughter  Philippa, 
who  was  Chaucer's  wife. 

%  Chaucer  was  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Retteia,  in 
Vrance,  in  136^  as  appears  from  his  deposition  in  the  ftr 
monscontroTsrsy  between  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Oros- 
venor  upon  the  right  to  bear  the  shield  *  asure  a  bend  oV 
whidi  bad  been  assumed  by  GroBvenor,  and  which  after  a 
long  suit  he  was  obliged  to  disoonUnne.  Tbe  roll  of  the 
depositions  is  in  the  Tower,  and  was  printed  in  1832,  by 
Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  (2  vols,  folio.)  See  also,  Qwxrierly 
JSevieWf  No.  cxi. — C. 

f  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  dbnbt  of 
this  poetical  meeting ;  and  De  Sade,  who,  in  his  Mdmoires 
pour  la  Yie  de  Petrarque,  conceiTed  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  that  it  took  place,  did  not  live  to  fcilfil  hlj*  promise. 
The  circumstance  which,  taken  collaterally  with  the  faet 
of  Chaucer's  appointment  to  go  to  Italy,  has  btwn  consi- 
dered as  giving  the  strongest  probability  to  the  English 
poet's  having  vttitcd  Petrarch,  is  that  Chanoermakcs  one 
of  the  pUffrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  deelanv  thai  he 
learned  his  story  from  the  worthy  clerk  of  Padua.  The 
story  is  that  of  Patient  GrisUde :  whieb,  in  hct,  originally 
belonged  to  Boccaccio,  and  was  only  translated  into  Latin 
by  Petrarch.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
remarks,  why  Chaucer  should  have  proclaimed  his  obli- 
gation to  Petrarch,  while  he  really  owed  It  to  Boooacdo. 
According  to  Mr.  Godwin,  It  was  to  have  an  occasion  of 
boasUng  of  his  Mendship  witik  the  lUIian  laureat  But 
why  does  he  not  boast  of  it  in  Us  own  person  t  He  makes 
the  derk  of  Oxibrd  declare  that  he  had  his  story  from  the 
clerk  of  Padua ;  but  he  does  not  sav  that  he  had  it  him- 
self from  that  quarter.  Mr.  Oodsnn,  however,  believes 
r»  65 
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The  fact,  however,  of  an  interview,  so  pleasing 
to  the  imagination,  rests  upon  no  certain  evi- 
dence ;  nor  are  there  even  satisfactory  proofs  that 
he  ever  went  on  his  Italian  embassy. 

His  genius  and  connections  seem  to  have  kept 
him  in  prosperity  during  the  whole  of  Edward 
IIL's  reign,  and  during  the  period  of  John  of 
Gaunt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  one.  From 
Edward  he  had  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  a 
day,  in  1374,  and  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
small  customs  of  wool  and  of  the  small  customs 
of  wine  in  the  port  of  London.  In  the  next  year 
the  king  granted  him  the  wardship  of  Sir  Simon 
Staplegate's  heir,  for  which  he  received  J£104. 
The  following  year  he  received  some  forfeited 
wool,  to  the  value  of  £71, 4s.  6d, — sums  probably 
equal  in  effective  value  to  twenty  times  their 
modem  denomination.  In  the  last  year  of  Ed- 
ward he  was  appointed  joint  envoy  to  France 
with  Sir  Guichard  Dangle  and  Sir  Richard  Stan, 
or  Sturrey,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  Richard 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  daughter  of  the  French 
king.  His  circumstances  during  this  middle  part 
of  his  life  must  have  been  honourable  and  opu- 
lent ;  and  they  enabled  him,  as  he  tells  us  in  hie 
Testament  of  IjOvc,  to  maintain  a  plentiful  hos- 
pitality ;  but  the  picture  of  his  fortunes  was  sadly 
reversed  by  the  decline  of  John  of  G  aunt's  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  Richard  II.,  but  more  im- 
mediately by  the  poet's  connection  with  an  ob- 
noxious poUtical  party  in  the  dty.  This  laction, 
whose  resistance  to  an  arbitrary  court  was  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a  rebellion,  was  headed 
by  John  of  Northampton,  or  Comberton,  who  in 
religious  tenets  was  connected  with  the  foUow^n 
of  Wickliffe,  and  in  political  interests  with  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster;  a  connection  which  aoconnts 
for  Chaucer  having  been  implicated  in  the  busi- 
ness. His  pension,  it  is  true,  was  renewed  under 
Richard ;  and  an  additional  allowance  of  twenty 
marks  per  annum  was  made  to  him  in  Ueu  of  his 
•daily  pitcher  of  wine.  He  was  also  continued 
in  his  oi&oe  of  comptroller,  and  allowed  to  exe- 
cute it  by  deputy,  at  a  time  when  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  must  have  been  in  exile. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  from  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  political 
connections ;  and  retired  first  to  Hainault,  then 
to  France,  and  finally  to  Zealand.  He  returned 
to  England,  but  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison.  The  coincidence  of  the  time  of  his  se- 
verest 'Usage  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Glouce*- 
ter's  power,  has  led  to  a  £ur  supposition  that  that 
usurper  was  personally  a  greater  enemy  to  the 
poet  than  King  Richard  himself,  whose  disposi- 
tion towards  him  might  have  been  softened  by 
the  good  offices  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  princess 
never  mentioned  by  Chaucer  but  in  terms  of  the 
Ivarmest  panegyric 


that  h<i  shadows  forth  himself  under  the  chwraeter  of  the 
lean  scholar.  This  is  snrelv  improbable ;  when  the  poet 
in  another  place  describes  himself  as  round  and  Jolly, 
while  the  poor  Oxford  scholar  is  lank  and  meegre.  If 
Chaucer  really  was  corpulent,  it  was  indeed  giving  but  a 
shadow  of  himself  to  paint  this  ilgure  as  tvtj  lean:  but 


While  he  was  abroad,  his  drcumstanoes  had 
been  impoverished  by  his  liberality  to  some  of  his 
fellow  fugitives ;  and  his  efiects  at  home  had  been 
cruelly  embezzled  by  those  intrusted  with  their 
management,  who  endeavoured,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
make  him  perish  for  absolute  want. 

In  1388,  while  yet  a  prisoner,  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  his  two  pensions,  which  were  all  the 
resources  now  left  to  him  by  his  persecutors.  As 
the  price  of  his  release  from  imprisonment,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  confession  respecting  the  late 
conspiracy.  It  is  not  known  what  he  revealed ;  cer^ 
tainly  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
since  that  prince  continued  to  be  lus  friend. 

To  lus  acknowledged  partisans,  who  had  be- 
trayed and  tried  to  starve  him  during  lus  banish- 
ment, he  owed  no  fidelity.  It  is  true,  that  ex- 
torted evidence  is  one  of  the  last  ransoms  whidi 
a  noble  mind  would  wish  to  pay  for  liberty ;  but 
before  we  blame  Chaucer  fi»  making  any  con- 
fession, we  should  consider  how  fair  and  easy  the 
lessons  of  uncapitulating  fortitude  may  appear  on 
the  outside  of  a  prison,  and  yet  how  hanl  it  may 
be  to  read  them  by  the  light  of  a  dungeon.  As 
fiir  as  dates  can  be  guessed  at,  in  so  obscure  a 
transaction,  his  Uberation  took  place  after  Richard 
had  shaken  ofi*  the  domineering  party  of  Glou- 
cester, and  had  begun  to  act  for  himself.  Chau- 
cer's poUtical  errors— and  he  considered  his  share 
in  the  late  conspiracy  as  errors  of  judgment,  though 
not  of  intention— -had  been  committed  while 
Richard  was  a  minor,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  them  might  seem  less  humiliating  when  made 
to  the  monarch  himself,  than  to  an  usurping  fifco- 
tion  ruling  in  his  name.  He  was  charged  too, 
by  his  loyalty,  to  make  certain  disclosures  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  his 
duty  as  a  subject,  independent  of  personal  con- 
siderations, might  well  be  put  in  competition 
with  ties  to  associates  already  broken  by  their 
treachery.* 

While  in  prison,  he  began  a  prose  work  en- 
titled The  Testament  of  Love,  in  order  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  a  confinement,  which  made  every 
hour,  he  says,  appear  to  him  a  hundred  winters ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  published  it  to  allay  the 
obloquy  attendant  on  his  misfortunes,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  his  past  conduct.  It  is  an  allegory, 
in  imitation  of  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  an  universal  favourite  in  the  early  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  Never  was  an  ^bscure  affair 
conveyed  in  a  more  obscure  apology;  yet  amidst 
the  gloom  of  allegory  and  lamentation,  the  vanity 
of  the  poet  sufficiently  breaks  out  It  is  the 
goddess  of  Love  who  visits  him  in  his  confine- 
ment, and  accosts  him  as  her  own  immortal  bard. 
He  descants  to  her  on  his  own  misfortunes,  on 
the  politics  of  London,  and  on  his  devotion  to  the 
Lady  Marguerite,  or  pearl,  whom  he  found  in  a 


why  should  he  give  himself  a  double  existence,  and  do* 
seribe  both  the  Jolly  substance  and  the  meagre  shadow  f 

e  M  fcit  my  tiotlM  and  my  conscience^**  he  says  in  his 
Testament  of  Lore*  **bene  witnesse  to  me  bothe,  that  this 
knowing  sothe  have  I  saide  for  tmathe  of  my  leiglauBoe 
by  whim  I  was  charged  on  my  klnget  behalfe." 
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mnanl  dull,  mud  who  tqms  oat  ui  last  to  mean 
iStte  flpiritiul  oomfort  of  the  Church.* 

In  1389  the  Buke  of  Lancaster  letnmed  from 
Spain,  and  he  had  once  more  a  steady  protector. 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works 
at  Westminster,  and  in  the  following  year  clerk 
of  thoee  at  Windsor,  with  a  salary  of  £36 
per  annum.  His  resignation  of  those  offices, 
which  it  does  not  appear  he  held  for  more  than 
twenty  months,  brings  us  to  the  sixty^fourth  year 
of  his  age,  when  he  retired  to  the  country,  most 
prolMbly  to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his 
immortal  Canterbury  Tales,  amidst  the  scenes 
which  had  inspired  his  youthful  genius. 

In  1394  a  pension  of  £30  a  year  was  granted 
to  him,  and  in  the  last  year  of  Richard^s  reign  he 
had  a  grant  of  a  yearly  tun  of  wine ;  we  may 
■appose  in  lieu  of  the  daily  pitcher,  which  had 
been  stopped  daring  his  misfertunes. 

Tradition  assigns  to  our  poet  a  residence  in  his 
old  age  at  Donnington  Castle,  near  Newbury,  in 
Berkshire;  to  which  he  must  have  moved  in 
1997,  if  he  ever  possessed  that  mansion:  but  Mr. 
Grose,  who  affirms  that  he  purchased  Donnington 
Cwrtle  in  that  year,  has  neglected  to  show  the 
docnments  of  such  a  purchase.  One  of  the  most 
emioos  particulars  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is 
the  patent  of  protection  granted  to  Chaucer  in 
the  year  1398,  which  his  former  inaccurate  bio- 
graphers had  pLaoed  in  the  se^nd  year  of  Richard, 
tfll  Mr.  lyrwhitt  corrected  the  mistaken  date. 
The  deed  has  been  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  poet's  creditors ;  as  it  purports,  however, 
to  protect  him  amtra  amuUn  niot,  the  expression 
has  led  Mr.  Godwin  to  question  its  having  any 
relation  to  his  debtors  and  crediton.  It  is  true 
that  rivals  or  oompetitorB  are  not  the  most  obvious 
dedgnation  for  the  creditors  of  a  great  poet ;  but 
stfll,  OS  the  law  delights  in  fictions,  and  as  the 
writ  for  securing  a  debtor  exhibits  at  this  day 
Mich  figurative  personages  as  John  Doe  and 
Ridiard  Roe,  the  form  of  protection  might  in 
thoee  times  have  been  equally  metaphorical ;  nor, 
as  m  legal  metonymy,  are  the  terms  rival  and 
competitor  by  any  means  inexpressive  of  that 
iateresting  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
dun  and  the  fugitive ;  a  relation  which  in  all  ages 
has  exdfeed  the  vrarraest  emulation,  and  the 
promptest  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind.  Withm 
a  year  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  this  protection, 
Bolingbroke,  the  son  of  John  of  Graunt,  ascended 
the  throne  of  En^and  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  memory  of  that  prince, 

•  Mr.lbdd  has  shreo,  In  hiM  lUnstrmtifOiui,  some  posma 
aspposed  to  ba  vritten  by  Chauoer  during  his  imprison- 
Bent;  la  whkb,  in  the  same  allegorical  manner,  under 
Iks  prains  of  flprtn^  he  appean  to  Implore  the  ae0i«i> 
•aee  of  Tan,  Bmtl  of  Oxftno,  the  prlnoipal  ikvooxite  of 
Bidi«rdn. 

t  Dfydcn  has  aeeosed  Chaucer  of  introducing  GalU- 
tmmm  into  the  £D|^k  language;  not  aware  tbat  French 
vas  the  language  of  the  Court  of  England  not  long  before 
CiMuaoer'e  tune,  and  that,  ftr  from  introducing  French 
phrases  into  tiie  Bnglieh  tongue,  the  aneleut  bard  was 
VBeeanfaUj  active  in  Introducing  the  English  as  a  fasiiion- 
aUe  dialect,  instead  of  the  French,  which  had,  before  bia 
Vmtf  bean  the  ob^  language  of  polite  literature  in  Eng- 


that,  however  basely  he  abandoned  so  many  of 
his  fother's  friends,  he  did  not  suffer  the  poetical 
ornament  of  the  age  to  be  depressed  by  the  revo- 
lution. Chaucer's  annuity  and  pipe  of  wine 
were  continued  under  the  new  reign,  and  an 
additional  pension  of  forty  marks  a  year  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  But  the  poet  did  not  long  en- 
joy this  accession  to  his  fortune.  He  died  in 
London,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400, 
and  was  interred  in  Uie  south  cross  able  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  a  century  and  a  half  after 
his  decease,  by  a  warm  admirer  of  his  genius, 
Nicholas  Brigham,  a  gentleman  of  Oxford.  It 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  a  recess  formed  by  four 
obtuse  foliated  arches,  and  is  a  plain  altar  vrith 
three  quatrefoils  and  the  same  number  of  shields. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Astrolabe,  men- 
tions his  son  Lewis,  for  whom  it  was  composed 
in  1391,  and  who  was  at  that  time  ten  years  of 
age.  Whether  Sir  Thomas  Chancer,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  was  another  and  elder  son  of  the 
poet,  as  many  of  his  biographers  have  supposed, 
is  a  point  whidi  has  not  been  distinctly  ascertained. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  successfully  vindicated  Chau- 
cer from  the  charge  brought  against  htm  by  Ver* 
stegan  and  Skinner,  of  having  adulterated  English 
by  vast  importations  of  French  words  and  phrases. 
If  Chaucer  had  indeed  naturalized  a  multitude  of 
French  words  by  his  authority,  he  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  bold  innovator,  yet  the  language 
would  have  still  been  indebted  to  him  for  en- 
ridiing  it  But  such  revolutions  in  languages 
are  not  wrought  by  indrriduals;  and  the  style  of 
Chaucer  will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  that  of 
his  contemporaries,  Gower,  Wickliffe,  and  Man- 
deville*  That  the  polite  English  of  that  period 
should  have  been  highly  impregnated  with  French 
is  tittle  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  Eng- 
lish vras  a  new  language  at  court,  where  French 
had  of  late  been  exclusively  used,  and  must  have 
still  been  habitual.f  English  must,  indeed,  have 
been  known  at  court  when  Chaucer  began  his 
poetical  career,  for  he  would  not  have  addressed 
his  patrons  in  a  language  entirely  plebeian ;  but 
that  it  had  not  been  long  esteemed  of  sufiident 
dignity  for  a  courtly  muse  appears  from  Gower's 
continuing  to'vrrite  Frendi  verses,  till  the  ex- 
ample of  his  great  contemporary  taught  him  to 
polish  his  native  tongue.| 

The  same  intelligent  writer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
while  he  vindicates  Chaucer  from  the  imputation 

land.— Sn  Waltk  Boott's  Mite  FlroK  Wirki,  voL  i.  p. 
42ft.— C. 
X  Mr.  Todd,  in  hifi  IHuntrations  of  Gower  and  Chaucer, 

{>.  20,  obeenres,  that  authoni,  both  hietorical  and  poetical, 
n  the  century  after  the  deceawt  of  theae  poets,  In  uflually 
coupling  tlwir  namcci,  place  Oower  before  Chaucer  mfrelj 
M  a  tribute  to  his  aenloriey.  But  though  Oower  might 
be  an  older  man  than  Chaucer,  and  poeslbl  j  earlier  known 
aa  a  writer,  yet  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  pubUohed 
English  poetry  before  hie  Conleraio  Amantlm  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence,  Chaucer  mnat  still  claim 
precedency  as  the  earlier  English  poet  The  Confessio 
Amantis  was  published  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard 
II.'s  reign,  at  which  time  Chaucer  had  written  all  his 
poems  except  the  Canterbury  Tales. 


es 
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of  leaTing  English  more  iiill  of  French  than  he 
found  it,  considere  it  impossible  to  ascertain,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  the  exact  changes  which 
he  produced  upon  the  national  style,  as  we  have 
neither  a  regular  series  of  aathcMrs  preceding  him, 
nor  authentic  copies  of  their  works,  nor  assurance 
that  they  were  held  as  standards  by  their  con- 
temporaries. In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Ellis 
ventures  to  consider  Chaucer  as  distinguished 
from  his  predecessors  by  his  fondness  for  an 
Italian  inflexion  of  words,  and  by  his  imitating 
the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  that  nation. 

He  has  a  double  claim  to  rank  as  the  founder 
of  English  poetry,  from  having  been  the  first  to 
make  it  the  vehide  of  spirited  representations  of 
life  and  native  manners,  and  from  having  been 
the  first  great  architect  of  our  versification,  in 
giving  our  language  the  ten  syllable,  or  heroic 
measure,  which  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
found  among  the  lines  of  more  ancient  versifiers, 
evidently  comes  in  only  by  accident.  This  mea- 
sure occurs  in  the  earliest  poem  that  is  attributed 
to  him,*  The  Court  of  Love,  a  title  borrowed 
fipom  the  fiintastic  institutions  of  that  name,  where 
points  of  casuistiy  in  the  tender  passion  were 
debated  and  decided  by  persons  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  a  dream,  in  which  the  poet  fimdes  himself 
taken  to  the  Temple  of  Love,  introduced  to  a 
mistress,  and  sworn  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the 
amatory  god.  As  the  earliest  work  of  Chaucer, 
it  interestingly  exhibits  the  successful  effort  of 
his  youthful  hand  in  erecting  a  new  and  stately 
fabric  of  English  numbers.  As  a  piece  of  fancy, 
it  is  grotesque  and  meagre ;  but  the  lines  often 
flow  with  great  hannony. 

His  story  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide  was  the  de- 
light o£6ir  Philip  Sydney ;  and  perhaps,  excepting 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  was,  down  to  the  time  of 
Queen  EUzabeth,  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  a  stoiy  of  vast  length 
and  almost  desolate  simplicity,  and  abounds  in  all 
those  glorious  anacronisms  which  were  then,  and 
so  long  after,  permitted  to  romantic  poetry :  such 
as  making  the  son  of  King  Priam  read  the  The- 
bais  of  Statins,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Troy  con- 
verse about  the  devil,  justs  and  tournaments, 
bishops,  parliaments,  and  scholastic  divinity. 

The  languor  of  the  story  is,  however,  relieved 
by  many  touches  of  pathetic  beauty.  The  con- 
fession of  Cresseide  in  the  scene  of  felicity,  when 
the  poet  compares  her  to  the  *<new  abashed 
nightingale,  that  stinteth  first  ere  she  beginneth 
sing,"  is  a  fine  passage,  deservedly  noticed  by 
Warton.  The  grief  of  Troilus  after  the  departure 
of  Cresseide  is  strongly  portrayed  in  Troilus's 
soliloquy  in  his  bed. 

Where  la  mine  owne  ladie,  lief;  and  dere  ? 
Where  is  her  whitd  breelr-where  is  it— where  f 
Where  been  her  arm^s,  and  her  iyen  clere, 
That  yesterday  this  timA  with  me  were? 
Nov  may  I  wepe  alone  with  many  a  teare, 
And  graspe  about  I  may;  but  in  this  plac^ 
Save  a  pUldwe^  I  find  nought  to  embrace. 


*  Written,  as  some  lines  in  the  piece  import,  at  the  ««e 
of  nineteen. 


The  sensatbns  of  Troihis,  on  coming  to  the 
house  of  his  fiuthleas  Cresseide,  when,  instead  of 
finding  her  returned,  he  beholds  the  barred  doors 
and  shut  windows,  giving  tokens  of  her  absence, 
as  well  as  his  precipitate  departure  from  the  dis- 
tracting scene,  are  equally  well  described. 

Therwith  whan  he  was  wan,  and  gan  behold 
How  aheti*  was  every  window  of  the  place, 
As  flraet  him  thought  his  herti  gan  to  cold, 
For  which,  with  changed  deedly  paid  &oe^ 
Withouten  wordc^  he  for  by  gan  to  paoe^ 
And,  as  Qod  would,  he  gan  so  tuth  ride, 
That  no  man  his  continuance  espied. 
Then  said  he  thus :  0  paleis  desolate, 
O  house  of  housee,  whUom  best  yhi^l^ 
0  paleis  empty  s^d  disconsolate^ 
0  thou  lantdme  of  which  queintf  is  the  light, 
0  paleis  whilom  day,  that  now  art  ni^t; 
Wei  oughtest  thou  to  fUl  and  I  to  die^ 
Sens^  she  is  went,  that  wont  was  us  to  gie.{ 

The  two  best  of  Chaucer's  allegories,  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,  and  the  House  of  Fame, 
have  been  fortunately  perpetuated  in  our  lan- 
guage; the  former  by  Dryden,  the  latter  by  Pope. 
The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  fairy  fiucy.  With  a  moral  that  is  just  suffi- 
dent  to  apologize  for  a  dream,  and  yet  which  nts 
so  lightly  on  the  stoiy  as  not  to  abridge  its  most 
visionary  parts,  there  is,  in  the  whole  scenery 
and  objects  of  the  poem,  an  air  of  wonder  and 
sweetness ;  an  easy  and  surprising  transition  that 
is  truly  magical.  Pope  had  not  so  enchanting  a 
subject  in  the  Ho#e  of  Fame;  yet,  with  defers 
ence  to  Warton,  that  critic  has  done  Pope  in- 
justice in  assimilating  his  imitations  of  Chaucer 
to  the  modem  ornaments  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  impair  the  solemn  effect  of  the  ancient 
building.  The  many  absurd  and  frmtastic  par- 
ticulars in  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame  will  not 
suffer  us  to  compare  it,  as  a  structure  in  poetry, 
with  so  noble  a  pile  as  Westminster  Abbey  in 
arehitecture.  Much  of  Chaucer's  fiuitastic  matter 
has  been  judiciously  omitted  by  Pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  has  clothed  the  best  ideas  of  the  old 
poem  in  spirited  numbers  and  expression.  Chau- 
cer supposes  himself  to  be  snatched  up  to  heaven 
by  a  large  eagle,  who  addresses  him  in  the  name 
of  St.  James  and  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  poet's  fears  of  being  carried  up  to 
Jupiter,  like  another  Ganymede,  or  turned  into  a 
star  like  Orion,  tells  him,  that  Jove  wishes  him 
to. sing  of  other  subjects  than  love  and  << blind 
Cupido,"  and  has  therefore  ordered,  that  Dan 
Chaucer  should  be  brought  to  behold  the  House 
of  Fame.  In  Pope,  the  philosophy  of  fame  comes 
with  much  more  propriety  firom  the  poet  himselj^ 
than  fipom  the  beak  of  a  talkative  eagle. 

It  was  not  until  his  green  old  age  that  Chaucer 
put  forth,  in  the  Cantert)ury  Tales,  the  full  variety 
of  his  genius,  and  the  pathos  and  romance,  as 
well  as  the  playfulness  of  fiction.  In  the  serious 
part  of  those  tales  he  is,  in  general,  more  deeply 
indebted  to  preceding  materials  than  in  the  comic 
stories,  whidi  he  raised  upon  slight  hints  to  the 
air  and  spirit  of  orig^als.    The  design  of  the 

^Shut    t  Extinguished.    ^  Since.    {  To  make  Joyous. 
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wlioie  woik  u  after  Boccaccio's  Decamerone; 
but  exceedingly  imi»OTed.  The  Italian  noTeliat's 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  retired  from  the 
city  of  Florence,  on  account  of  the  plague,  and 
who  agree  to  paas  their  time  in  telling  atoriee, 
hare  neither  interest  nor  varie^  in  their  indivi- 
dual characters;  the  time  assigned  to  their  con- 
gress is  aibitraiy,  and  it  evidently  breaks  up 
because  the  author's  stores  are  exhausted.  Chau- 
cer's design,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  is  left 
unfinished,  has  definite  boundaries,  and  incidents 
to  keep  alive  our  curiosity,  independent  of  the 
tales  Uiemselves.  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
action  of  the  poem  is  an  event  too  simple  to  di- 
vert the  attention  altogether  from  the  pilgrims' 
stories,  the  pilgrimage  itself  is  an  occasion  suffi- 
ciently impOTtant  to  draw  together  almost  all  the 
varieties  of  existing  society,  from  the  knight  to 
the  artisan,  who,  agreeably  to  the  old  simple 
manners,  assemble  in  the  same  room  of  the  hos- 
telerie.  The  enumeration  of  those  characters  in 
the  Prologue  fbrms  a  scene,  Ml,  without  oon- 
ftuion;  and  the  object  of  their  journey  gives  a 
fortuitous  air  to  the  grouping  of  individuals  who 
collectively  represent  the  age  and  state  of  society 
in  which  they  live.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  any 
age  or  state  of  society  be  more  &vourabIe  than 
another  to  the  uses  of  the  poet,  that  in  which 
Chaucer  lived  must  have  been  peculiarly  pic- 
turesque;— en  age  in  which  the  differences  of 
rank  and  profession  were  so  strongly  distin- 
grniahed,  and  in  which  the  broken  masses  of 
society  gave  out  their  deepest  shadows  and 
strongest  colouring  by  the  morning  light  ofdvili- 
xation.  An  unobtrusive  but  sufficient  contrast  is 
supported  between  the  characters,  as  between  the 
demure  prioress  and  the  genial  wife  of  Bath,  the 
rude  and  boisterous  miller  and  the  polished  knight, 
dtc.  Ac  Although  the  object  of  the  journey  is 
religious,  it  casts  no  gloom  over  the  meeting; 
and  we  know  diat  our  Cadiolic  ancestors  are 


justly  represented  in  a  state  of  high  good-humour, 
on  the  road  to  such  solemnities. 

The  sociality  of  the  pilgrims  is,  on  the  whole, 
agreeably  sustained;  but  in  a  journey  of  thirty 
persons,  it  would  not  htive  been  adhering  to  pro- 
bability to  have  made  the  harmony  quite  unin- 
terrupted. Accordingly  the  bad-humour  which 
breaks  out  between  the  lean  fnar  and  the  cherub- 
faced  sompnour,  while  it  accords  with  the  hosti- 
lity known  to  have  subsisted  between  those  two 
professions,  gives  a  diverting  zest  to  the  satirical 
stories  which  the  hypocrite  and  the  Ubertine  level 
at  each  other. 

Chaucer's  forte  is  description;  much  of  his 
moral  reflection  is  superfluous ;  none  of  his  chap 
racteristic  painting.  His  men  and  women  are 
not  mere  ladies  and  gentiemen,  like  those  who 
furnish  apologies  for  Boccaccio's  stories.  They 
rise  before  us  minutely  traced,  profusely  varied, 
and  strongly  discriminated.  Their  features  and 
casual  manners  seem  to  have  an  amusing  con- 
gruity  with  their  moral  characters.  He  notices 
minute  drcumstances  as  if  by  chance ;  but  every 
touch  has  its  effect  to  our  conception  so  distinctiy, 
that  we  seem  to  live  and  travel  with  his  person- 
ages throughout  the  journey. 

What  an  intimate  scene  of  English  life  in  the 
fourteenth  century  do  we  enjoy  in  those  tales, 
beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses,  through 
the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the  anti- 
quary can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  re- 
seardhes !  Our  ancestors  are  restored  to  us,  not 
as  phantoms  from  the  field  of  battie,  or  the  scaffold, 
but  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  social  existence. 
After  four  hundred  years  have  closed  over  the 
mirthful  features  which  formed  the  living  originals 
of  the  poet's  descriptions,  his  pages  impress  the 
fancy  with  the  momentary  credence  that  they  are 
still  alive;  as  if  Time  had  rebuilt  hit  ruins,  and 
were  reacting  the  lost  scenes  of  existence. 


THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTEKBURY  TALES. 


WnAintt  that  April  with  his  shour^  sote" 
The  drou^te  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote,* 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swi<^e<  Ucour, 
Of  whiche  vertde  engendred  is  the  flour ; 
Whan  Zephirua  eke  vrith  his  sot^  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yongd  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne,' 
And  smale  foules  m^ken  melodie. 
That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
80  priketh  hem*  nature  in  hkf  corages '/ 
Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pUgiimages, 
And  palmares  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 
To  serve*  halweys>  couthe/  in  sondry  londes ; 
And  specially,  fiiom  every  shires  ende 
Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende,* 
The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seke. 
That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  seke.' 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 


Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  coriLge, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfidle*" 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden**  ride. 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide. 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  attd  beste. 

And  shortiy,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  rests, 
80  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on,« 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon. 
And  made  forword  erly  for  to  rise, 
To  take  oure  way  ther  as  I  you  devise. 

But  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space. 
Or  that  I  forther  in  this  tale  pace. 


«  Sweet—*  Rootw— *  Such.— «<  Bun.—*  Thvm^-f  Thelr^- 
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Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  rason. 

To  tellen  you  alle  the  condition 
Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  seemed  me, 
And  whiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  degie ; 
And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne : 
And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  finte  beginne. 

A  Kniqht  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  Chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  hia  lordea  werre/ 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferrcyf 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesae. 

At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord'  begonne* 
AboTeu  alle  nations  in  Pruce, 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed'  and  in  Ruce, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
In  Gemade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne;  and  in  the  Gretd  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene. 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 
This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Sometime  with  the  Lord  of  Palatie, 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkie : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris.** 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
'And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lii^  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  t^n  you  of  his  araie, 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipdn,* 
Alle  besmotred*"  with  his  habergeon,* 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  vikge. 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Squier, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  lockes  crullv  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe. 
And  wonderly  deliver,'  and  grete  of  strengthe. 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie,* 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  home  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded*  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
AUe  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting«  alle  the  day, 
He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Well  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fa3rre  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite. 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 


9  War^~4  Farther.— r  «  Been  placed  at  the  head  of 
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So  hoto  he  loved,  that  by  ni^ilertde' 

He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable. 
And  caii^  before  his  &der  at  the  table. 

A  Yemen  hadde  he,  and  servintea  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste/  to  ride  so ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  bode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Well  coude  he  dresse  his  takel^  yemanly : 
His  arwesf  drouped  not  with  fetheres  low. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed*  hadde  he,  with  a  bronne  visage. 
Of  wood-crafi  coude/  he  wel  alle  the  usige. 
Upon  his  aime  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer,* 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
Hameiaed  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene, 
A  forster  was  he  eothely  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Piioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  fiiil  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  greteet  othe  n'as  but  by  Scint  £loy ; 
And  she  was  deped'  Madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  divine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fistisly,* 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  fall, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  lure  brest 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest.* 
Hire  over  lipp^  wiped  she  so  dene. 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene* 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught 
Ful  semely  after  her  mete  she  raughtF 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  ples^nt,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  peinedf  hire  to  contrefeten''  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere. 
And  to  ben  holden  digne*  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  consdenoe, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitoiis. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  die  fedde 
With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde<  smert,» 
And  all  was  consdence  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semdy  hire  wimple  ypinched  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis;*  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  red ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  foyre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe; 
For  hardily  die  was  not  undergrowe.** 
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Ful  fetise*  was  hire  dock,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  ahe  bare 
A  pair  of  bedea,  gauded  all  with  grene ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  diene, 
On  whiche  was  first  ywrittea  a  crouned  A, 
And  after,  Jimor  viwU  omnia. 
Another  Noime  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  diapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fajre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  outrider,  that  loved  venerie  ;y 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable : 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dere, 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  dis^tell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  worlde  the  trace. 
•     He  yaTe*  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen, 
I     That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkSles,* 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  doistre. 
This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 
What  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  himselven  wood^ 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore, 
Or  swinken«  with  his  hondes,  and  laboure. 
As  Austin  bit  I''  how  ahal  the  world  be  served  ? 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfbre  he  was  a  prickasoure'  a  right: 
CJreihoundes  he  hadde  as  swifl  as  foul  of  flight: 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  puifiledf  at  the  bond 
With  gris,^  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne, 
He  hadde  of  gold  ywrought  a  curious  pinne ; 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  fiice,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fiit  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,*  and  rolling  in  his  bed, 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeis  of  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fkyre  preUt 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost. 
A  &t  swan  loved  ho  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  bery. 

A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  foure  is  none  that  can' 
Bo  muche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langige. 
He  hadde  ymade  fill  many  a  manage 
Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost 
Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  bdoved,  and  fiimilier  was  he 
With  firankeleins  over  all  in  his  contr^e, 


«  Xest— y  nvLaaag^-^  Gave.— a  Mr.  Twyrhitt  sapposes, 
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And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toon : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession, 
As  saide  hixnselie,  more  than  a  curit, 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licendat 
Ful  swetely  horde  he  confession. 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  peniknce, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han/  a  good  pitiince : 
For  unto  a  poure*  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  yshrive.' 
For  if  he  gave,  he  dorste*"  make  avdnt. 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentant. 
For  many  a  man  so  hanl  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte. 
Therfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres. 
Men  mote  give  silver  to  the  poure  freres. 

His  tippet  was  ay  farsed"  fill  of  knives, 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  ftiyre  wives. 
And  certainly  he  hadde  a  mery  note. 
Wel  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote.' 
Of  yeddinges''  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 
His  nekke  was  white  as  the  flour  de  lis. 
Therto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun. 
And  knew  wel  the  tavemes  in  every  toun. 
And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere, 
Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere, 
For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Accordeth  nought,  as  by  his  fiiculte, 
To  havenf  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance, 
As  for  to  delen  with  no  swiche  pouriiUe,' 
But  all  with  riche,  and  sellers  of  vitidlle. 

And  over  aU,  ther  as  profit  shuld  arise, 
Curteis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise. 
Ther  n'  as  no  man  no  wher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous : 
And  gave  a  certain  ierme'  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  brotheren  came  in  his  haunt. 
For  though  a  widewe  hadde  but  a  shoo, 
(So  plesant  was  his  in  principio) 
let  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went. 
His  pourchas'  was  wel  better  than  his  rent 
And  rage  he  coude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp, 
In  lovedayes,**  ther  could  he  mochel  help. 
For  ther  was  he  nat  like  a  doisterere. 
With  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  scolere, 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope,* 
That  round  was  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 
Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse, 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge ; 
And  in  lus  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe, 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright, 
As  don  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night 
This  worthy  limitour  was  cleped  Huberd. 

A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat 
His  botes  dapsed  fsiyre  and  fetisly. 
His  resons  spake  he  fill  solempnely, 
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Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  hu  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept  ibr  any  thing* 
Betwixen  Middelbnrgh  and  Orewell. 
Wcl  coud  he  in  eachangeiF  sheldesv  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
So  stedefasUy  didde  he  his  goTemance, 
Wit^  his  bargeines,  and  with  his  chevisanoe* 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  odie. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Ozenferde  also. 
That  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake ; 
But  loked  holwe,"  and  therto  soberly. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy,^ 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 
For  him  was  lever^  han  at  his  beddes  hed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  and  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophie. 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre. 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre. 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente,' 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente, 
And  bcsily  gan  for  the  souies  praie 
Of  hem,  that  yave  him  whcrwith  to  scolaie.* 
Of  studie  toke  he  moste  cure  and  hcde. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche, 
And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  ware/  and  wise, 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruis/ 
Ther  was  also,  ful  richc  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence : 
He  semed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise. 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissioun ; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renoun, 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on. 
So  grete  a  pourchasour  was  nowher  non. 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect. 
His  pourchasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect* 
Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as. 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  hadde  he  cas*  and  domes  alle, 
That  fix)  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  fiille. 
Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche/  et  his  writing. 
And  eveiy  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  rote. 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  mediee^  cote,' 
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Girt  with  a  seint**  of  silk,  with  baires"  smale ; 
Of  his  array  tell  I  no  lenger  tale. 

A  FrankSlein*  was  in  this  compagnie ; 
White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  daySsie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wel  loved  he  by  the  morwe^  a  sop  ie  win.f 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone. 
For  he  was  Epicur^  owen  sone. 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  veraily  felicite  parfite. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian*"  he  was  in  hu  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 
A  better  envyned'  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous. 
Offish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  8newed<  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondiy  sesons  of  the  yere, 
80  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe,* 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 
His  table  dormant*  in  his  halle  alwiy 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace*"  and  a  gipdere*  all  of  silk, 
Hen  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe'  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  countour.' 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour.» 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,*  a  Deycr,  and  a  Tapiser,* 
Were  alle  ydothed  in  o  livere,' 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fraternity. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir«  gere  ypikid/  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras. 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  clone  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del.r 
Wel  semed  eche  of  hem  a  &yre  burgeis,* 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis.' 
Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
Was  shapelich/  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent. 
And  eke  hir  wives  wotild  it  well  assent : 
And  elles^  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  yclepcd  madame, 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigilcs  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich'  ybore.*" 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones," 
To  boile  the  chikenes  and  the  marie  bones, 
And  poudre<*  marchant,  tart  and  galingale.!* 
Wel  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
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He  coalde  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewes,*  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me, 
That  on  his  shinne  a  mormal''  hadde  he. 
For  blane  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best. 

A  Shipman  was  ther,  woned'  fer  by  West : 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dert^mouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rouncie/  as  he  couthe, 
All  in  a  goune  of  £ilding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las*  hadde  hee 
About  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  broun. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  haddd  draw 
From  Burdeux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe. 
Of  nic9  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 
If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand, 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  well  hb  tides, 
His  stremes  and  his  strand^  him  besides, 
Hn  herberwe,*  his  mone,*'  and  his  lodemanage,* 
Ther  was  none  swicho,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake : 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Gape  de  finistere. 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine : 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisike, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie : 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gpret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  natureL 
Wel  coude  he  fortunerfy  the  ascendent' 
Of  his  imiges  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  eveiy  mahidie, 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 
And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humodr. 
He  was  a  veray  prafite  practisour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote,* 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sikd  man  his  bote.^ 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges,"  and  his  lettuaries,' 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne ; 
Hir  friendship  na's  not  new^  to  beginne. 
Wel  knew  he  the  old  Esculapius, 
And  Dioscorides,  and  eke  Rufus ; 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien, 
Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen ; 
Averrois,  Damascene,  and  Gonstantin ; 
Bernard,  and  Gatisden,  and  Gilbertin. 
Of  his  diete  mcsurable  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfiuitee, 
But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 
His  studie  was  but  little  on  the  Bible. 
In  sanguin'  and  in  perse/'  he  clad  was  alle 
Lined  with  taf&ta,  and  with  sendalle.'^ 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispenoe  :* 
He  kepte  that  he  wan<  in  the  pestilence. 
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For  golde  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 
Therfore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe, 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe./ 
Of  doth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt. 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shulde  gon, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefb  weren  fill  fine  of  ground ; 
I  dorste  swere,  they  weyeden*  a  pound ; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yteyed,'  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  chirehe  dore  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe. 
But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe."* 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme, 
She  haddd  passed  many  a  strange  streme. 
At  Rome  she  haddd  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Goloine. 
She  coude"  moche  of  wandering  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 
A  fote-mantcI«  about  hire  hippos  large. 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe' 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  pardiance. 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  oldd  dance. 

A  good  man  there  was  of  relig^oun, 
That  was  a  pourS  Personef  of  a  toun : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  derk, 
That  Gristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversite  fill  patient : 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved*"  often  sithes.* 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven<  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  pour^  parishens  aboute. 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder. 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  modie  and  lite,«* 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf.* 
That  first  he  wrought  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught. 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto, 
That  if  golde  rust^,  what  shuld  iren  do  ? 
For  if  a  preest  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust. 
No  wonder  is  a  lew^d  man  to  rust : 
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And  shame  it  Lb,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe, 
To  see  a  shitten  shepherd,  and  dene  shepe : 
Wei  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve, 
By  his  clenenesse  how  his  shepe  shuld  live. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  lette  his  shepe  aocombred  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London,  imto  Seint  Poules, 
To  seeken  him  a  chantorie  for  soules. 
Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold : 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Nc  yf  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne, 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with  fairenesse, 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  beainesse : 
But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 
What  so  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben**'  sharply  for  the  nones. 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher*  non  is 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spicedv  conscience, 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  brother. 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong'  ful  many  a  fother.' 
A  trewe  swinker,  and  a  good  was  he, 
Living  in  pees,^  and  parfite  charitee. 
God  loved  he  beste  with  alle  his  herte 
At  alle  times,  were  it  gain  as  smerte,'' 
And  than  his  neighebour  right  as  himselve. 
He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve, 
For  Cristes  sake,  for  evexy  poure  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

His  tithes  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 
Bothe  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  cateL 
Li  a  tabard  he  rode  upon  a  mere. 

There  was  also  a  reve,  and  a  millere, 
A  sompnour,''  and  a  pardoner*  also, 
A  manciple,/  and  myself,  ther  ne'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones ; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 
At  wrestling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram.f 
He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre,* 
Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  baire, 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning*  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  copi  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 
His  nose-thirles*  blackd  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  widd  was  as  a  fomeis. 
He  was  a  jangler,'  and  a  goliardeis,*" 
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And  that  was  moat  of  ainne,  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stelen  oome,  and  tollcn  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb"  of  gold  parde,<> 
A  wlute  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  ooude  he  blowe  and  soune. 
And  therwithali  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  gentil  Manciple^  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  adiatouFsf  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wise  in  hying  of  vitaille. 
For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taille, 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate,'' 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  fill  &yre  grace. 
That  swiche  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  ? 

Of  maisters  had  he  mo  than  thries  ten. 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous, 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardee  of  rent  and  lend 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  makn  him  live  by  his  propre  good. 
In  honour  detteles,'  but  if  he  were  wood. 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire ; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fidlen  or  happc : 
And  yet  this  manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe.' 

The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man. 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  bcfome. 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  there  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  ooude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yelding**  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,*  and  his  deirie, 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie, 
Were  hoUy  in  his  reves*"  governing, 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening. 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine. 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine  :* 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  fiU  fiiyre  upon  an  heth. 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Ful  lyche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly. 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mistere.y 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
This  reve  sat  upon  a  right  good  stot,' 
That  was  all  pomelee"  grey,  and  highte  Scot 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade. 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 


•  A  running.—^  Top.— Jk  Nostrils.—!  Prater.—*"  Buf- 
toanj—'^  9  He  was  as  honest  as  other  millers,  though 
he  had,  according  to  the  proverh,  like  every  miller,  a 
thumh  of  gold.r-pVide  note  /  above. — 7  Purchasers.— r  Pur- 
diase.— «  Free  firom  debt — *  Made  a  Ibol  of  them  all. — 
u  Yielding.1— •  Cows. — •«  Steward. — *  Secret  contrivances^— 
y  Trade,  oocupationv— *  Horsey  beast— «  Dappled. 
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Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  tell, 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepen  BaldeswelL 
Tacked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute, 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hindrest  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnouf  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  had  a  fire-red  cherubinnes*  fiu», 
For  sau8efleme«  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe.' 
As  hole  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe, 
V^ith  icalled  hrowes  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  his  Tisage  diildren  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n'as  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointment  that  wolde  dense  or  bite, 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes"  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wei  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
Than  wolde  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood. 
And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three. 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day. 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wd,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  depen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
Bat  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope, 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophie, 
Ay,  Quesiio  qwidjtarit,  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot/  and  a  kind ; 
A  hetter  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
He  wolde  suf&e  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  feliw  to  have  his  concubine 
A  twelve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 
Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  coude  he  pull. 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  feliwe. 
He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  archedekenes  curse ; 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse ; 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archdekens  helle,  said  he. 
But  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  curring  ought  eche  g^ty  man  him  drede. 
For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth, 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  $ignifleamt. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diodse. 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  redeJt 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede, 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake:* 
A  bokeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere' 
Of  Roancevall,^  his  frend  and  his  compere, 
That  atreit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Ful  loude  he  sang,  Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 

*  Cherob*!  fkoe^— c  Red  pimpled  face.—'  Narrow,  dostd — 


TTbe  name  harlot  was  anciently  given  to  laen  as  well 
as  women,  and  withont  any  bad  signification.  **  When  the 
woffd  harlot,"  says  Giflbrd,  ''became  (lilce  knave)  a  term 
of  reproach,  It  was  appropriated  solely  to  males :  in  Jon- 
son's  days  it  was  applied  indincrimlnately  to  both  sexes; 
tlMMigh  withont  any  determinate  import;  and  it  was  not 
tUl  Img  afterwards  that  it  was  restricted  to  females,  and 
to  the  sense  which  it  now  bears.  To  derire  harlot  from 
Ariotte,  the  mistress  of  the  Dalce  of  Normandy,  is  ridien- 
looK."    (Bssr  Joicsoir,voLiiLp.312.)    «  The  word  harlott," 


This  sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun,^ 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe*  as  wax. 
But  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax : 
By  uncea"*  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde. 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons**  on  and  on, 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get, 
Dishevele,  saiif  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 
A  vemide  hadde  he  sewed  ubon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful^*  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hole. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  pardonere. 
For  in  his  male?  he  hadde  a  pilwebere,4 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  Our  Ladies  veil : 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  gobbef  of  the  seyl' 
Thatte  seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see;  till  Jesu  Crist  him  henU 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton**  fril  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 
And  thus  with  fiuned  flattering  and  japes,* 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes.« 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last. 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  eodesiast. 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  etorie. 
But  alderbest*  he  sang  an  ofl^rtorie  :y 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 
He  muste  preche,  and  wel  afile*  his  tonge, 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wd  coude  : 
Therefore  he  sang  the  merrier  and  loude. 


SIMILE. 


And  as  the  newe-abashed  nightingale. 
That  stmteth  first  whan  she  beginneth  sing, 
Whan  that  she  heareth  any  herdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring. 
And  after  sicker  doth  her  voice  outring ; 
Right  so  Creseide  whan  her  dred  stent 
Opened  her  hart  and  told  him  her  intent 


Jonson  told  Drummond,  **was  taken  from  Arlolte^  who 
was  the  mother  of  William  the  Oonqneror;  a  Rogue  from 
the  Letine,  Erro,  by  putting  a  0  to  it"  (Arch.  Scot. 
Tol.  It.  p.  100.)  This  supposition  of  Jonson's  has  been 
disooyered  since  GiObrd  wrote. — G. 

t  AdTised^—*  An  alehouse  sign.—*  Vide  note  (e)  in  pre* 
ceding  page.— i  Supposed  by  Stevens  to  be  RunooTal  Hall, 
tn  Oxford.—*  Sang  the  bassi— I  Yellow-—"*  Ounces.— 
n  Shreds.— 0  Brimful.— f  Budget— 4  Covering  of  a  pil  low,— 
r  Morsel.—*  SaU^«  Assisted,  took^-«»  A  mixed  metal  of  the 
colour  of  brara.— «  Tricks.— *<»  Dupes.—*  Best— y  Part  of 
the  mass.— 2  Polish. 


JOHN  GOWER. 


[Bonkboatia&    DM  alKMrt  140*.] 


LiTTLB  is  known  of  Gower's  personal  histoiy. 
'*  The  proud  tradition  in  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's 
&mily,"  says  Mr.  Todd,«  "  has  been,  and  still  is, 
that  he  was  of  Stitenham;  and  who  would 
not  consider  the  dignity  of  his  genealogy  aug- 
mented, by  enrolling  among  its  worthies  the 
moral  Gowerl" 

His  effigies  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overies 
is  often  inaccurately  described  as  having  a  garland 
of  ivy  and  roses  on  the  head.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
chaplet  of  roses,  such  as,  Thynne  says,  was  an- 
ciently worn  by  knights;  a  circumstance  which 
is  favourable  to  the  suspicion  that  has  been  sug- 
gested, of  his  having  been  of  the  rank  of  knight- 
hood. If  Thynne's  assertion,  respecting  the  time 
of  the  lawyers  first  entering  tlie  temple  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
tradition  of  Gower's  having  .been  a  student  there 
in  his  youth. 

By  Chaucer's  manner  of  addressing  Gower, 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  elder.  He 
was  attached  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  as  Chau- 
cer was  to  John  of  Gaunt  The  two  poets  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  one  time  cordial  friends,  but 
ultimately  to  have  quarrelled.  Gower  tells  us 
himself  that  he  was  blind  in  his  old  age.    From 


his  will  it  appears  that  he  was  living  in  1408. 
His  bequests  to  several  churdies  and  hospitals,  and 
his  legacy  to  his  wife  of  1002.,  of  all  his  valuable 
goods,  and  of  the  rents  arising  firom  his  manors 
of  Southwell  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and 
of  Multon  in  the  county  of  Suffiilk,  undeniably 
prove  that  he  was  rich. 

One  of  his  three  great  works,  the  Speculum 
Meditantis,  a  poem  in  French,  is  erroneously  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Godwin  and  others  as  treating  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  In  an  account  of  its  contents 
in  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  we  are 
told  that  its  principal  subject  is  the  repentance  of 
a  sinner.  The  Vox  Clamantis,  in  Latin,  relates 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  The  Confessio  Amantis,  in  Eng- 
lish, is  a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  con- 
fessor, who  is  a  priest  of  Venus,  and  who  explains, 
by  apposite  stories,  and  philosophical  illustrations 
all  the  evil  affections  of  the  heart  which  impede, 
or  counteract  the  progress  and  success  of  the  ten- 
der passion. 

His  vmtings  exhibit  all  the  crude  erudition  and 
science  of  his  age ;  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  have 
been  the  fuel  of  genius,  if  Gower  had  possessed 
iUfire. 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  COFFERS  OR  CASKETS,  &c., 

nc  THB  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  IBS  "OOSFUSIO  AMAHnS." 


In  a  cronique  thus  I  rede : 
Aboute  a  king,  as  must  nede, 
Ther  was  of  knyghtes  and  squiers 
Gret  route,  and  eke  of  officers : 
Some  of  long  time  him  hadden  served. 
And  thoughten  that  they  haue  deserved, 
Avancement,  and  gone  withoutc : 
And  some  also  ben  of  the  route, 
That  comen  but  a  while  agon, 
And  they  advanced  were  anon. 

These  olde  men  upon  this  thing, 
So  as  they  durst,  ageyne  the  king 
Among  hemself^  compleignen  ofte : 
But  there  is  nothing  said  so  softe, 
That  it  ne  comith  out  at  laste  : 
The  king  it  wiste,  and  als  so  faste. 
As  he  which  was  of  high  prudence : 
He  shope  therefore  an  evidence 
Of  hem«  that  pleignen  in  the  cas 
To  knowe  in  whose  de&lte  it  was : 
And  all  within  his  owne  entent, 
That  non  ma  wiste  what  it  ment 
Anon  he  let  two  cofres  make. 
Of  one  semblance,  and  of  one  make, 

•  Tn  IHostrstions  of  Gower  and  Chancer  bj  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Todd.— &  ThemselveSiT-^  Them. 
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So  lich,'  that  no  iif  thilke  throwe. 
That  one  may  fro  that  other  knowe : 
They  were  into  his  chamber  brought. 
But  no  man  wot  why  they  be  wrought. 
And  natheles  the  king  hath  bede 
That  they  be  set  in  privy  stede, 
As  he  that  was  of  vrisdom  slih, 
When  he  therto  his  time  sih,* 
All  privSly  that  none  it  wiste. 
His  owne  hondes  that  one  chiste 
Of  fin  gold,  and  of  fin  perie,/ 
The  which  out  of  his  tresorie 
Was  take,  anon  he  fild  fiill ; 
The  other  cofire  of  straw  and  mullf 
With  stones  meynd*  he  fild  also : 
Thus  be  they  full  bothe  two. 
So  that  erlidie*  upon  a  day 
He  had  within,  where  he  lay, 
Ther  should  be  tofore  his  bed 
A  bord  up  set  and  faire  spred : 
And  than  he  let  the  cofires  fette> 
Upon  the  bord,  and  did  hem  sette. 
He  knewe  the  names  well  of  tho,^ 
The  whiche  agein  him  grutched  so, 

|<  Like. — '  Saw.—/  Jewels,  or  predons  itone8.--l 
bidL— *  Mingled.—'  Karly.— i  Fetcbed.^^  Thoee. 
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Both  of  his  chambre,  and  of  his  halle, 

That  ther  is  no  de^te  in  me ; 

Anon  and  sent  for  hem  alle ; 

Forthy*"  my  self  I  wol  acquite. 

And  seide  to  hem  in  this  wise. 

And  bereth  he  your  owne  wite« 

There  shall  no  man  his  hap  despise : 

Of  thaty  fortune  hath  you  refused. 

11         I  wot  well  ye  have  longe  served. 

Thus  was  this  wise  king  excused : 

And  god  wot  what  ye  have  deserved ; 

And  they  lejEle  off  her  evil  speche. 

But  if  it  is  along  on  me 

And  mercy  of  her  king  beseche. 

Of  that  ye  tmavanced  be. 

Or  ellcs  if  it  belong  on  yow, 

^ 

The  lothe  shall  be  proved  now : 

To  stoppe  with  your  evil  word. 

07   THE   GRATiriGATION   WHICH   THB   LOVER'S 

Lo !  here  two  cofres  on  the  bord; 

PASSION  RECEIVES  FROU  THE  SENSE  Olf  HEAR- 

Cheee  which  you  list  of  bothe  two; 

INO. 

And  witeth  well  that  one  of  tho 

nr  TBI  sizni  book. 

Is  with  tresor  so  full  begon, 

Right  as  mine  eye  with  his  loke 

That  if  he  happd  therupon 

Is  to  myn  herte  a  lusty  cooke 

Ye  shall  be  riche  men  for  ever : 

Of  loves  foodedeUcate; 

Now  chese'  and  take  which  you  is  lever, 

Right  so  myn  eare  in  his  estate, 

But  be  well  ware  ere  that  ye  take, 

Wher  as  myn  byb  may  nought  serve 

For  of  that  one  I  undertake 

Can  wel  myn  hertes  thonk*  deserve ; 

Ther  is  no  manor  good  therein. 

And  feden  him,  fro  day  to  day, 

Wherof  ye  mighten  profit  wmne. 

With  such  deynties  as  he  may. 

Now  goth**  together  of  one  assent, 

For  thus  it  is  that,  over  all 

And  taketh  your  avisement ; 

Wher  as  I  come  in  spedall. 

For  but  I  you  this  day  avanoe. 

I  may  heare  of  my  lady  price :« 

It  stant  upon  your  owne  chance, 

I  heare  one  say  that  she  is  vnse ; 

Al  only  in  defalte  of  grace ; 

Another  saith  that  she  is  good ; 

So  shall  be  shewed  in  this  place 

And,  some  men  sain,  of  worthy  blood 

Upon  you  all  well  agrn," 

That  she  is  come ;  and  is  also 

That  no  de&lt^  shal  be  myn. 

So  fi&ir  that  no  wher  is  none  so: 

They  knelen  all,  and  with  one  vois 

And  some  men  praise  hir  goodly  chere. 

The  king  they  thonken  of  this  chois . 

Thus  every  thing  that  I  may  heare, 

And  after  that  they  up  arise, 

Which  sonneth  to  my  lady  goode. 

II         And  gon  aside  and  hem  avise. 

Is  to  myn  eare  a  lusty  foode. 

11         And  at  laste  they  accorde 

And  eke  myn  eare  hath,  over  this, 

n         (Wherof  hei«  tal^  to  recorde 

A  deyntie  feste  whan  so  is 

To  what  issue  they  be  falle) 

A  knyght  shaU  speke  for  him  alle : 

That  I  may  hears  hirselve  speke ; 

For  than  anon  my  fast  I  breke 

He  kneleth  doun  unto  the  king, 

On  suchd  wordes  as  she  saith. 

11  '      And  seith  that  they  upon  this  tiling. 

That  ful  of  trouth  and  ful  of  &ith 

Or  for  to  winne,  or  for  to  lese,^ 

They  ben,  and  of  so  good  disport, 

Ben  all  avised  for  to  chese. 

That  to  myn  eare  great  comfort 

Thof  toke  this  knyght  a  yerd*^  on  honde, 

They  don,  as  they  that  ben  delices 

And  goth  there  as  the  cohea  stonde. 

For  all  the  meates,  and  all  the  spices. 

And  with  assent  of  everychone* 

That  any  Lombard  couth^  make, 

Ne  be  so  lusty  for  to  take, 

And  seith<  the  king  how  thilke  same 

Ne  so  for  forUi  restauratif^ 

They  chete  in  reguerdon*  by  name. 

rl  say  as  for  myn  owne  lify) 

As  ben  the  wordds  of  hir  mouth. 

And  preith  him  that  they  might  it  have. 

The  king,  which  wolde  his  honor  save. 

For  as  the  windes  of  the  South 

Whan  he  had  heard  the  common  vois, 

Ben  most  of  alle  debonaire; 

Hath  granted  hem  her  owne  chois. 

So,  whan  her  list  to  speke  faire. 

And  toke  hem  therupon  the  keie ; 

The  vertue  of  hir  goodly  speche 

But  for  he  wolde  it  were  seie* 

Is  verily  myn  hertes  leche. 

What  good  they  have  as  they  suppose. 

And  if  it  so  befalle  among, 

He  bad  anon  the  coire  unclose. 

That  she  carol  upon  a  song. 

Which  was  iulfild  with  straw  and  stones : 

Whan  I  it  hear,  I  am  so  fedd, 

Thus  be  they  served  all  at  ones. 

That  I  am.fro  miself  so  ledd 

This  kmg  than  in  the  same  stede. 

As  though  I  were  in  Paradis ; 

Amm  that  odier  cofre  undede. 

For,  certes,  ss  to  myn  avis. 

Where  as  they  sihen  gret  richesse. 

Whan  I  heare  of  her  voice  the  Steven, 

Wei  more  than  they  couthen  gesM. 

Me  thinketh  it  is  a  blisse  of  heven. 

Lo !  seith  the  king,  now  may  ye  see 

And  eke  in  other  wise  also, 

-^  A  nd.-' Xv«fy  ODs^  SaytUi  to  the  king . 

r  L  s.  that  whleh^-*  ThMik^-*  PnJis. 
o2 
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Full  ofte  time  it  frlleth  so, 
Myn  eare  with  a  good  pitknce 
Is  fedd  of  reding  of  romance 
Of  YdcHne  and  of  Amadas, 
That  whilom  weren  in  my  caa ; 
And  eke  of  other  many  a  scord, 
That  loveden*  long  ere  I  was  bore.« 


For  whan  I  of  her  lores  rede, 
Myn  eare  with  the  tale  I  fede, 
And  with  the  lust  of  her  histoire 
Sometime  I  draw  into  memoire, 
How  sorrow  may  not  ever  last ; 
And  so  hope  cometh  in  at  last 


iLored. 


<  Bora. 


JOHN  LYDGATE. 


Was  bom  at  a  place  of  that  name  in  BuflToIk, 
about  the  year  1375.  His  translation  (taken 
through  the  medium  of  Laurenoe*8  yersion)  of 
Boccaccio's  Fall  of  Princes,  wss  begun  while 
Henry  VI.  was  in  France,  where  that  king  never 
was,  but  when  he  went  to  be  crowned  at  Paris, 
in  1432.  Lydgate  was  then  above  threescore. 
He  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  at  St. 
Edmund's  Bury,  and  in  1423  was  elected  prior  of 
Hatfield  Brodhook,  but  the  following  year  had 
license  to  return  to  his  convent  again.  His  con- 
dition, one  would  imagine,  should  have  supplied 
him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  he  more  than 
once  complains  to  his  patron,  Humphry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  of  his  wants ;  and  he  shows  distinctly 
in  one  passage,  that  he  did  not  dislike  a  little 
more  wine  than  his  convent  allowed  him.  He 
was  iull  thir^  years  of  age  when  Chaucer  died, 
whom  he  calls  his  master,  and  who  probably  was 


so  in  a  literal  sense.  His  Fall  of  Princes  is  ratfier 
a  paraphrase  than  a  translation  of  his  originaL 
He  disclaims  the  idea  of  writing  **  a  stile  briefe 
and  compendious."  A  great  story  he  compares 
to  a  great  oak,  which  is  not  to  be  attacked  with 
a  single  stroke,  but  by  «  a  long  prwxtte" 

Gray  has  pointed  out  beauties  in  this  writer 
which  had  eluded  the  research,  or  the  taste,  of 
former  critics.  **  I  pretend  not,"  says  Gray,  «*  to 
set  him  on  a  level  with  Chaucer,  but  he  oer- 
tainly  comes  the  nearest  to  him  of  any  contem- 
poraiy  writer  I  am  acquainted  with.  His  choice 
of  expression  and  the  smoothness  of  his  verM  far 
surpass  both  Gower  and  Ocdeve.  He  wanted 
not  art  in  raising  the  more  tender  emotions  of 
the  mind."  Of  these  he  gives  several  examples. 
The  finest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage, descriptive  of  maternal  agony  and  tender- 
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Out  of  her  swoone  when  she  did  abbraide, 
Knowing  no  mean  but  death  in  her  distresse, 
To  her  brother  iiill  piteouslie  she  said, 
**  Cause  of  my  sorowe,  roote  of  my  heavinesse, 
.That  whilom  were  the  sourse  of  my  gladnesse. 
When  both  our  joyes  by  wille  were  so  disposed, 

Under  one  key  our  hearts  to  be  enclosed. 

This  is  mine  end,  I  may  it  not  astarte ; 

0  brother  mine,  there  is  no  more  to  saye ; 
Lowly  beseeching  with  mine  whole  heart 
For  to  remember  specially,  I  praye, 

If  it  befall  my  littel  sonne  to  dye. 

That  thou  mayst  after  some  mind  on  us  have, 

Suffer  us  both  be  buried  in  one  grave. 

1  hold  him  strictly  twene  my  armes  twein. 
Thou  and  Natture  laide  on  me  this  charge ; 
He,  guiltlesse,  muste  with  me  sufler  paine. 
And,  sith  thou  art  at  freedom  and  at  large. 
Let  kindnesse  ourd  love  not  so  discharge, 
But  have  a  minde,  wherever  that  thou  be. 
Once  on  a  day  upon  my  child  and  me. 
On  thee  and  me  dependeth  the  tiespice 
Touching  our  guilt  and  our  great  offence. 
But,  welaway !  most  ^ngeUk  of  fiice 

Our  childe,  young  in  his  pure  innocence. 


Shall  agayn  right  suffer  death*8  violence. 
Tender  of  limbes,  God  wote,  full  guiltSlesse 
The  goodly  feire,  that  lieth  here  speechless. 

A  month  he  has,  but  wordis  hath  he  none ; 
Cannot  complaine  alas !  lor  none  outrage : 
Nor  grutcheth  not,  but  lies  here  all  alone 
Still  as  a  lambe,  most  meke  of  his  visikge. 
What  heart  of  stele  could  do  to  him  dami^. 
Or  sufifer  him  dye,  beholding  the  man^ 
And  looke  benigne  of  his  twein  eyen  dere. .... 
Writing  her  letter,  awfaapped  all  in  drede. 
In  her  right  hand  her  pen  ygan  to  quake, 
And  a  sharp  sword  to  make  her  hearte  blede, 
In  her  left  hand  her  &ther  hath  her  take, 
And  most  her  sorrowe  was  for  her  childes  sake. 
Upon  whose  fiusd  in  her  barme  sleepynge 
Full  many  a  tere  she  wept  in  oomplSynlng. 
After  all  this  so  as  she  stoode  and  quoke, 
Her  child  beholding  mid  of  her  peines  smart, 
Without  abode  the  sharpd  sword  she  tocke 
And  rove  herselfis  even  to  the  hearte ; 
Her  childe  fell  down,  which  mights  not  astcrt, 
Having  no  help  to  succour  him  nor  save. 
But  in  her  blood  theseUe  began  to  bathe. 
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The  origin  of  the  lowland  Scottish  language 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy.  Like 
the  English,  it  is  of  Gothic  materials ;  and,  at  a 
certain  distance  of  time  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest, is  found  to  contain,  as  well  as  its  sister 
dialect  of  the  South,  a  considerable  mixture  of 
French.  According  to  one  theoiy,  those  Gothic 
elements  of  Scotch  existed  in  the  Lowlands,  an- 
terior to  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  in  England, 
among  the  Picts,  a  Scandinavian  race :  the  sub- 
sequent mixture  of  French  words  arose  from  the 
French  connections  of  Scotland,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Normans  among  her  people ;  and  thus, 
by  the  Pictish  and  Saxon  dialects  meeting,  and 
an  infusion  of  French  being  afterwards  super- 
added, the  Scottish  language  arose,  independent 
of  modem  English,  though  necessarily  similar, 
from  the  similarity  of  its  materials.  According 
to  another  theory,  the  Picts  were  not  Goths,  but 
Cambio-British,  a  Celtic  race,  like  the  Western 
Scots  who  subdued  and  blended  with  the  Picts, 
under  Kenned  Mac  Alpine.  Of  the  same  Celtic 
race  were  also  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and 
the  ancient  people  of  Galloway.  In  Galloway, 
though  the  Saxons  overran  that  peninsula,  they 
are  affirmed  to  have  left  but  little  of  their  blood, 
and  tittle  of  their  language.  In  the  ninth  century, 
Galloway  was  new-peopled  by  the  Irish  Cruithne, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  was  uni- 
versally inhabited  by  a  Gaelic  people.  At  this 
latter  period,  the  common  language  of  all  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  Lothian,  and  a  comer 
of  Caithness,  was  the  Gaelic ;  and  in  the  twelfth 
eentuiy  commenced  the  progress  of  the  English 
language  into  Scotland  Proper  :*  so  that  Scotch 
is  only  migrated  English. 

In  support  of  the  opposite  system,  an  assertor, 
better  known  than  trusted,  namely  Pinkerton,  has 
maintained,  that  **  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  the  Gaelic  bmguage  was  ever  at  all  spoken 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland."  Yet  the  author 
of  Caledonia  has  given  not  mere  shadows  of  proof, 
bnt  very  strong  grounds,  for  concluding  that,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  with  the  exception  of  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments admitted  to  have  been  made  in  Orkney, 
Caithness,  a  strip  of  Sutherland,  and  partially  in 
the  Hebrides,  a  Gothic  dialect  was  unknown  in 
ancient  Scotland.  Amidst  the  arguments  to  this 
efiect  deduced  from  the  topography  of  (the  sup- 
posed Gothic)  Pictland,  in  whidi,  Mr.  Chalmers 
aflirms,  that  not  a  Saxon  name  is  to  be  found 
older  than  the  twelfUi  century ;  and  amidst  the 
evidences  accumulated  from  the  laws,  religion, 


•  Lotbiaa,  now  oontainlng  the  Sootttsb  metropollii,  wm^ 
after  seTersl  flactiiatloiu  of  poMMsloa,  annexed  to  the 
tKikory  of  BcoOand  In  IQU;  but  even  In  tbs  time  of 


antiquities,  and  manners  of  North  Britain,  one 
recorded  fiict  appears  sufficiently  striking.  When 
the  assembled  clergy  of  Scotbmd  met  Malcolm 
Caenmore  and  Queen  Margaret,  the  Saxon  prin- 
cess was  unable  to  understand  their  language. 
Her  husband,  who  had  leamt  English,  was  obliged 
to  be  their  interpreter.  All  the  clergy  of  Pictland, 
we  are  told,  were  at  that  time  Irish ;  but  among 
a  people  with  a  Gaelic  king,  and  a  Gaelic  clergy, 
is  it  conceivable  that  the  Gaelic  language  should 
not  have  been  commonly  spoken  ? 

With  regard  to  Galloway,  or  south-western 
Scotland,  the  paucity  of  Saxon  names  in  that 
peninsula  (keeping  apart  pure  or  modem  Eng- 
lish ones)  are  pronounced,  by  Mr.  G.  Chalmers,  to 
show  the  establishments  of  the  Saxons  to  have 
been  few  and  temporary,  and  their  language  to 
have  been  thinly  scattered,  in  comparison  with 
the  Celtic  As  we  turn  to  the  south-east  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  inferred  from  topography,  that  the  Sax- 
ons of  Lothian  never  permanently  settled  to  the 
westward  of  the  Avon ;  while  the  numerous  Cel- 
tic names  which  reach  as  fiir  as  the  Tweed,  evince 
that  the  Gaelic  language  not  only  prevailed  in 
proper  Scotland,  but  overflowed  her  boundaries, 
and,  like  her  arms,  made  inroads  on  the  Saxon 
soil. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  discussing  this  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  startled  by  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
the  language  of  England  to  have  superseded  the 
native  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  solely  in  consequence 
of  Saxon  migrations  to  the  north,  in  the  reig^  of 
Malcolm  Caenmore.  Malcolm  undoubtedly  mar- 
ried a  Saxon  princess,  who  brought  to  Scotland 
her  relations  and  domestics.  Many  Saxons  also 
fled  into  Scotland  from  the  violences  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  Malcolm  gave  them  an  asylum, 
and  during  his  incursions  into  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  carried  off  so  many  young  cap* 
tives,  that  English  persons  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  house  and  village  of  his  dominions,  in  the 
reign  of  David  I.  But,  on  the  death  of  Malcolm, 
the  Saxon  followers,  both  of  Edgar  Atheling  and 
Margaret,  were  driven  away  by  the  enmity  of  the 
Gaelic  people.  Those  expelled  Saxons  must  have 
been  the  gentry,  while  Uie  captives,  since  they 
were  seen  in  a  subsequent  age,  must  have  been 
retained,  as  being  servile,  or  vileyns.  The  fiict  of 
the  expulsion  of  Margaret  and  Edgar  Atheling's 
followers,  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It 
spealcs  pretty  clearly  for  the  general  Gaelicism  of 
the  Scoteh  at  that  period ;  and  it  also  prepares  us 
for  what  is  afterwards  so  fully  iUustrated  by  the 
author  of  Caledonia^  viz.  that  it  was  the  new 


David  I.  is  spoken  of  as  not  a  part  of  Scotland.  David 
■ddreases  bis  "lUthfVa  snUeota  of  all  Seotiand  and  ot 
Lothian.'* 
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dynasty  of  Scottiflh  kings,  after  Malcolm  Caen- 
more,  that  gave  a  more  difiiuive  oourae  to  the 
peopling  of  proper  Scotland,  by  Saxon,  by  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  by  Flemish  colonists.  In  the  suc- 
cessive charters  of  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David  I. 
we  scarcely  see  any  other  witnesses  than  Saxons, 
who  enjoyed  under  those  monaichs  all  power,  and 
acquired  vast  possessions  in  every  district  of  Scot- 
land, settling  with  their  followers  in  entire  hamlets. 

If  this  English  origin  of  Scotch  be  correct,  it 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  Scottish  poets,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  speaking  of  Chaucer,  Grower, 
and  Lydgate,  as  their  masters  and  models  of  style, 
and  extolling  them  as  the  improvers  of  a  language 
to  which  they  prefix  the  word  «  our,"  as  if  it  be- 
longed in  common  to  Scots  and  English,  and  even 
sometimes  denominating  their  own  language  Eng- 
lish. 

Yet,  in  whatever  light  we  are  to  regard  Low- 
land Scotch,  whether  merely  as  northern  EngUsh, 
or  as  having  a  mingled  C^othic  origin  from  the 
Pictish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  its  claims  to  poetical 
antiquity  are  respectable.  The  extreme  antiquity 
of  the  elegy  on  Alexander  III.  on  which  Mr.  Ellis 
rests  so  much  importance,  is  indeed  disputed  ;  but 
Sir  Tristrem  exhibits  an  original  romance,  com- 
posed on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  no  proof  that  southern  English  contained 
any  work  of  that  species  of  fiction,  that  was  not 
translated  from  the  French.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Barbour  celebrated  the  greatest  royal 
hero  of  his  countzy,  (Bruce),  in  a  versified  ro- 
mance that  is  not  uninteresting.  The  next  age 
is  prolific  in  the  names  of  distinguished  Scottish 
*^  Makers,"  Heniy  the  Minstrel,  said  to  have 
been  blind  from  his  birth,  rehearsed  the  exploits 
of  Wallace  in  strains  of  fierce  though  vulgar 
fire.  James  I.  of  Scotland ;  Henrysone,  the  au- 
thor of  Robene  and  Makyne,  the  first  known  pas- 
toral, and  one  of  the  best,  in  a  dialect  rich  with 
the  favours  of  the  pastoral  muse ;  Douglas,  the 
translator  of  Virgil ;  Dunbar,  Mersar,  and  others, 
gave  a  poetical  lustre  to  Scotland,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  fill  up  a  space  in  the  annals  of 
British  poetzy,  after  the  date  of  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate, that  is  otherwise  nearly  barren.  James  I. 
had  an  elegant  and  tender  vein,  and  the  ludicrous 
pieces  ascribed  to  him  possess  considerable  comic 
humour.  Douglas's  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
are  extolled  by  T.  Warton,  who  has  given  ample 
and  interpreted  specimens  of  them,  in  his  History 
of  English  Poetry.  He  was  certainly  a  fond 
painter  of  nature :  but  his  imagery  is  redundant 
and  tediously  profuse.  His  chief  original  work 
is  the  elaborate  and  quaint  allegory  of  King 
Hart*  It  is  full  of  alliteration,  a  trick  which 
the  Scottish  poets  might  have  learnt  to  avoid  from 
the  <<  rose  of  rhetours"  (as  they  call  him)  Chau- 
cer ;  but  in  which  they  rival  the  anapestics  of 
Langland. 

Dunbar  is  a  poet  of  a  higher  order.    His  tale 

•  In  which  the  hnmsa  heart  is  personifled  as  %  Sore- 
leign  in  hia  CMtle,  guarded  by  the  flre  SensM,  made  captive 
bj  Dame  Pleasaanoe,  a  neighbouring  potentate,  bat  flnalljr 
brought  bade  from  thraldom  hj  Age  and  Experience. 


of  the  Friais  of  Berwick  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Chaucer.  His  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sina 
through  Hell,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  the  cele- 
brated Ode  on  the  Passions,  has  yet  an  animated 
picturesqueness  not  unlike  that  of  Collins.  The 
efiSsct  of  both  pieces  shows  how  much  more 
potent  allegorical  figures  become  by  being  made 
to  fleet  suddenly  before  the  imagination,  than  by 
being  detained  in  its  view  by  prolonged  descrip- 
tion. Dunbar  conjures  up  the  personified  Sins, 
as  Collins  does  the  Passions,  to  rise,  to  strike,  and 
disappear.  They  *<come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part" 

In  the  woi^  of  those  northern  makers  of  the 
fifteenth  century ,t  there  in  a  gay  spirit,  and  an  in- 
dication of  jovial  manners,  which  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  covenanting  national  character  of  subse- 
quent times.  The  frequent  coarseness  of  this 
poetical  gayety,  it  would  indeed  be  more  easy  than 
agreeable  to  prove  by  quotations ;  and  if  we  could 
forget  how  v6ry  gross  the  humour  of  Chaucer 
sometimes  is,  we  might,  on  a  general  comparison 
of  the  Scotdi  with  the  English  poets,  extol  the 
comparative  delicacy  of  English  taste ;  for  Skel- 
ton  himself^  though  more  burlesque  than  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  in  style,  is  less  outrageously  indecorous 
in  matter.  At  a  period  when  James  IV.  was 
breaking  lances  in  the  lists  of  chivaliy,  and  when 
the  court  and  court  poetB  of  Scotland  might  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed  ideas  of  decency,  if 
not  of  refinement,  Dunbar  at  that  period  addresses 
the  queen,  on  the  occasion  of  having  danced  in 
her  majesty's  chamber,  with  jokes  which  a  beggar 
wench  of  the  present  day  would  probably  con- 
sider as  an  ofience  to  her  delicacy. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay  was  a  courtier,  a  foreign  am- 
bassador, and  the  intimate  companion  of  a  prince ; 
for  he  attended  James  V.  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day  of  that  monarch's  life.  From  his  rank  in 
society,  we  might  suppose,  that  he  had  purposely 
laid  aside  the  style  of  a  gentleman,  and  clothed 
the  satirical  moralties,  which  he  levelled  against 
popeiy,  in  language  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  if  it  were  easy  to  conceive  the  taste  of  the 
vulgar  to  have  been,  at  that  period,  grosser  than 
that  of  their  superiors.  Yet  while  Lyndsay's  sa- 
tire, in  tearing  up  the  depravities  of  a  corrupted 
church,  seems  to  be  polluted  with  the  scandal  on 
which  it  preys,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  his  writ- 
ings without  confessing  the  importance  of  his 
character  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and 
to  the  cause  which  he  was  bom  to  serve.  In  his 
tale  of  Squyre  Meldrum  we  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
former. It  is  a  little  romance,  very  amusing  as  a 
draught  of  Scottish  chivalrous  manners,  appa- 
rently drawn  from  the  life,  and  blending  a  spor- 
tive and  fomiliar  with  an  heroic  and  amatory  in- 
terest Nor  is  its  broad,  careless  diction,  perhaps, 
an  unfavourable  relief  to  the  romantic  spirit  of 
the  adventures  which  it  portrays. 

t  The  writing*  of  rame  of  thoee  Scottish  poeta  belong  to 
the  sixteenth  century :  but  from  the  date  of  their  bfatht 
they  an  placed  under  the  fifteenth. 


JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[Bon,  im,   DM,  Fob.  1498-7.] 


James  I.  of  Scotland  was  bom  in  the  year 
1394,  and  became  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish 
crown  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Prince  David. 
Taken  prisoner  at  sea  by  the  English,  at  ten  years 
of  age,  he  received  some  compensation  for  his  cruel 
detention  by  an  excellent  education.  It  appears 
that  he  accompanied  Henry  V.  into  France,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  braveiy. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  endeavoured, 
during  too  short  a  reign,  to  streng^en  the  rights 
of  the  crown  and  people  against  a  tyrannical  ans- 
tocracy.  He  was  the  first  who  convoked  commis- 
sionera  firom  the  shires,  in  place  of  the  numerous 
leaser  barons,  and  he  endeavoured  to  create  a  house 
of  commons  in  Scotland,  by  separating  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  from  the  peers;  but  his 
nobility  foresaw  the  effects  of  his  scheme,  and  too 
successfully  resisted  it  After  clearing  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  from  feudal  oppression,  he  visited 
the  highlands,  and  crushed  several  refractory  chief- 
tains. Some  instances  of  his  justice  are  recorded, 
which  rather  resemble  the  cruelty  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  than  his  own  personal  character ; 
but  in  such  times  justice  herself  wears  a  horrible 
aspecL    One  Maodonald,  a  petty  chieftain  of  the 


north,  displeased  with  a  widow  on  his  estate  for 
threatening  to  appeal  to  the  king,  had  ordered  her 
feet  to  be  shod  with  iron  plates  nailed  to  the  soles ; 
and  then  insultingly  told  her  that  she  was  thus 
armed  against  the  rough  roads.  The  widow, 
however,  found  means  to  send  her  story  to  James, 
who  seized  the  savage,  with  twelve  of  his  asso- 
ciates, whom  he  shod  with  iron,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  having  exposed  them  for  several  days  in 
Edinburgh,  gave  them  over  to  the  executioner. 

While  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  James 
had  seen  and  admired  the  beautiful  Lady  Jane 
Beaufert,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Few  royal  attachments  have  been  so  romantic 
and  so  happy.  His  poem  entitled  the  Quair,* 
in  which  he  pathetically  laments  his  captivity,  was 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  this  lady ;  whom  he  ob- 
tained at  last  in  marriage,  together  widi  his  liberty, 
as  Henry  conceived  that  his  union  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  might  bind 
the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  interests  of  England. 

James  perished  by  assassination,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the 
example  of  a  patriot  king,  and  of  a  man  of  genius 
universally  accomplished. 


THB  KINO  THUS  DESCRIBES  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  HIS  MISTRESS,  WHEN  HE  FIRST  SAW  HER 
FROM  A  WINDOW  OF  HIS  PRISON  AT  WINDSOR. 


rSOM  OAHTO  n.  OF  THB  QUAlB.t 


X. 


Tn  longe  dayes  and  the  nightes  eke, 
I  would  bewail  my  fortune  in  this  wise. 
For  which,  again"  distress  comfort  to  seek, 
My  custom  was,  on  momes,  for  to  rise 
Early  as  day :  O  happy  exercise ! 
By  thee  came  I  to  joy  out  of  torment ; 
Bat  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent 

zi. 
Bewailing  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-ttred  of  my  thought,  and  woe  begone; 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye,^ 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby ; 
As  for  the  time  (though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Might  have  no  more)  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

XII. 

Now  was  there  made  fast  by  the  touris  wall 

A  garden  fiiir ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

Ane  herfoere^  green ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about  and  so  with  treeis  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 

That  life  was  none  [oi]  walking  there  forby 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy.  .  .  . 


*  QoMlr  is  ths  old  Socytoh  word  for  a  Ixiok. 

t  In  0«org^  Chslm^ra'  imprint  of  the  Qoslr  (8vo^  1824X 
tbm  is  no  diTMon  into  esntofi.— 0. 

•  Against— >  Hasts.^-^  BMthaxj,  or  garden  of  almplM. 
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And  on  the  smalle  greend  twistis  sat 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung, 
So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnis  consecrate 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among,' 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Right  of  their  song;  and  on  the  couple  next 
Of  their  sweet  harmony,  and  lo  the  text 

XV. 

Worshippe,  O  ye  that  lovers  bene,  this  May ! 
For  of  your  bliss  the  calends  are  begun; 
And  sing  with  us,  <*  Away !  vnnter  away ! 
Come  summer  come,  the  sweet  season  and  sun ;. 
Awake  for  shame  that  have  your  heavens  won ; 
And  amorously  lift  up  your  heades  all 
Thank  love  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call."  .  ..  .. 

XXI. 

And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again. 
Where  as  I  saw  walking  under  the  tower, 
Ful  secretly  new  comyn  to  her  pleyne,« 
The  fairest  and  the  ftest  youngd  flower 
That  ever  I  saw  (methought)  before  that  hour  r 
For  which  sudden  abated  anon  astertf 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart.  .  .  . 


d  PromiscaoQsIy.— •  Sport  In  Chalmers  it  ii:- 
emnjn  her  to  pleyne^  which  he  explains  <*  coming  forth  to 
petition."  (C.y--f  An  unexpected  aoddent  Ghalmen  aays 
**  depreasion  of  mind."  (G.>--ff  Started  back. 


ROBERT  ri!BKRTSONE. 


zzvu. 
Of  her  amy  the  form  gif^  I  shall  write, 
Toward  her  golden  hair,  and  rich  attire, 
In  fret  wise  couched  with  peariia  white. 
And  greate  balaa*  lemyng*  as  the  fire ; 
With  many  an  emeraut  and  Aire  sapphire, 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 
Of  plumys  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue.  .  .  • 

ZXIZ. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fyre  amaille,' 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfevyrie,*" 
Whereby  there  hang  a  ruby  without  fiiil 
Like  to  ane  heart  yshapen  verily, 
That  as  a  spark  of  lowe**  so  wantonly 
Seemed  bumyng  upon  her  whit^  throat ; 
Now  gif  there  was  good  perde  God  it  wrote. 

*  JL—i  RubiMw— k  Bnming^-i  Mr.  Sllia  ooqieotiiras 
that  tbiB  is  an  error  tot  fair  mtaO,  i.  •.  enameL 


And  for  to  walk  that  freehe  Maye's  morrow. 
An  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  tofonrow,* 
As  I  suppose,  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte^ 
Thus  halAing«  loose  for  haste ;  to  such  deUg^t 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodiihead, 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

XXXI. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty  with  humble  port. 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  foalure : 
(God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report) 
Wisdom,  largess  estate  and  cunning  sure,  .  .  . 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape  and  countenance. 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  cfailde  avance. 


m  Goklsniith's  worfc^-*  Ilie^-^  Hsrttatm.— »  A  little. 
<-4HsU: 


ROBERT  HENRYSONE. 

[Bon,H».    DM,  1491^] 


NoTHiKG  is  known  of  the  life  of  Henrysone, 
but  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline. 
Lord  Hailes  supposes  his  office  to  have  been  pre- 
ceptor of  youth  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of 


that  place.  Besides  a  continuation  of  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Cresseide,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
fables,  of  which  MS.  copies  are  preserved  in  the 
Scotch  Advocates'  Library. 


ROBENE  AND  MAKTNE. 
A  BALLAD. 


RoBiiTB  sat  on  gud  grene  hill,'' 
Keipand  a  flock  of  fie :' 
Mirty  Makyne  said  him  tiU,< 
Robene  thou  rew  on  me  :** 
I  haif  the  luvit,  lowd  and  still^ 
This  yieris  two  or  thre  ;*" 
My  dule  in  dem  hot  gif  thou  dill,* 
Doubtless  bot  dreid  I  die.y 

n. 
Be.  Robene  answerit,  be  the  rude,' 
Nathing  of  lufe  I  knaw;« 
Bot  keipis  my  scheip  undir  yone  wud,^ 
Lo  quhair  they  raik  on  raw.'' 
Quhat  has  mamt  the  in  thy  mude,' 
Makyne  to  me  thow  schaw  1* 
Or  what  is  luve,  or  to  be  lu'ed/ 
Fain  wald  I  leir  that  IewjT 

m. 
She.  At  luvis  leir  gif  thow  will  leir,* 
Take  thair  an  A,  B,  C,< 
Be  kind,  courtas,  and  fior  of  foir,/ 
Wyse,  hardy,  and  fre.* 

I.  r  Robene  eat  on  a  good  green  hUl.— «  Keeping  a  flodk 
of  eatUew— <  Bferry  Mak^  said  to  him.— «  Robene,  take 
pltv  on  me<~-«  I  have  loTed  tbce  openly  and  ieoretlj.r- 
V  These  years  two  or  three.— «  Hy  sorrow,  in  secret,  un* 
less  thou  share.— y  Undoubtedly  I  shall  die. 

II.  *  Robene  answered,  1^  the  rkmL— «  Nothing  of  lore 
I  know.—*  Bnt  keep  my  sheep  under  yon  wood.— «  Lo 
whore  they  range  in  a  row.—'  what  has  marred  thee  in 
thy  mood.—*  Makyne,  show  thou  to  me.—/  Or  what  is  love 
or  to  be  lored.— #  Fain  would  I  learn  that  law  (of  love). 

III.  *  At  the  lore  of  lore  if  thou  wUt  learn.— <  Take 
there  an  A.  B.  (X— i  Be  kind,  ooorteou^  and  ftir  of  aspect 


Sd  that  no  danger  do  the  deir,' 
Quhat  dule  in  dem  thow  drie,"* 
Preiss  the  with  pane  at  all  poweir,* 
Be  patient,  and  previe." 

IV. 

He.  Robene  answerit  her  agane,^ 
I  wait  not  quhat  is  luve,f 
But  I  half  marvell,  in  oertaine,' 
Quhat  makis  the  this  wanrufe.* 
The  weddir  is  fiiir,  and  I  am  fane,< 
My  scheip  gois  haill  aboi^«* 
An  we  wald  play  us  in  this  plane* 
They  wald  us  baith  reproi£*" 

V. 

She.  Robene  take  tent  unto  my  tale,' 
And  wirk  all  as  I  reid,y 
And  thow  sail  haif  my  hart  all  haile* 
Eik  and  my  maidenheid. 
Sen  Ood  sendis  bute  for  baill,« 
And  for  muming  remeid,* 
I  dem  with  the,  bnt  gif  I  daill,< 
Doubtless  I  am  bot  dead.' 

or  ftature^— k  Wise,  hardy,  and  free^J  See  that  no  danger 
daunt  thee.— m  Whatever  sorrow  in  secret  thou  sufferest 
— «  ISxert  thyself  with  pains  to  thy  utmost  power.— «  Be 
patient  and  priry. 

IV.  P  Robene  answered  her  again.— f  I  wot  not  what  is 
lore.— r  But  I  (haTe)  wonder,  eertainly.— «  What  makes 
thee  thus  melancholy  w—<  The  weather  is  ftir,  and  I  am 
glad.— 4(  If  y  sheep  go  healthftil  abore  (or  in  the  uplands). 
-^  If  we  should  play  In  this  plains— m  They  would  re* 
proTe  us  both. 

y.  *  Robene,  take  heed  unto  my  tale.— y  And  do  all  as 
I  adrise.— *  And  thou  shalt  have  my  heart  entlnaly.— 


ROBERT  HENRTSONE. 
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Bt,  Makyne,  to  morne  this  ilka  tyde,« 
And  ye  will  meit  me  heir  / 
Peradventure  my  scheip  may  gangbeayde/ 
Quhill  we  half  liggit  fiill  neir,* 
Both  maugie  half  I,  an  I  byde, 
Fra  they  begin  to  steir, 
Quhat  lyia  on  hairt  I  will  nocht  hyd, 
Makyne  then  mak  gud  cheir. 

vn. 
She.  Robene  thou  reivia  me  roif*  and  rest,' 

I  luTe  bat  the  alone,i 
BfL,  Makyne  adew !  the  aone  gois  weat,* 

The  day  is  neiihand  gone.' 
Ski.  Robene,  in  dule  I  am  so  dreat,*" 

That  luTe  will  be  my  bone." 
He.  Ga  luve,  Makyne,  quhair  evir  thou  list,' 

For  leman  I  lue  none.P 

vni. 
She.  Robene,  I  stand  in  sic  a  style,4 

I  sicht,  and  that  full  sair.** 
'He.  Makyne,  I  half  bene  heir  this  qohOe,' 

At  hame  God  gif  I  wair.' 
Ae.  My  hinny  Robene,  talk  ane  quhyle :» 

Gif  thou  wilt  do  na  mair.* 
BfL.  Makyne,  sum  other  man  begyle  ;** 
or  hamewait  I  will  fiur.* 

IX. 

Robene  on  his  wayis  went,y 
Aslichtasleifoftr^:* 
Makyne  mmmit  in  her  intent,* 
And  trow'd  him  nevir  to  sd,^ 
Robene  brayd  attour  the  bent,« 
Than  Makyne  ayit  on  hie,' 
Now  ma  thow  aing,  for  I  am  schent,' 
I  Quhai  alia  hife  with  me/ 

z. 
Makyne  went  hame  withoottin  fiull/ 
Full  weny  after  couth  weip,* 


■Dlftfiioa^— «  I  am  now  in  aeont  with  thee,  but 
nte.—rf  DirabtlMi  I  abaU  die  (broken-hearted). 

TI.  «  Makyne,  tiHnorrow  this  rery  time^-/  If  ye  wHI 
BeK  bcrew—c  Perha])B  my  ibeep  may  go  a>kie<— *  Until 
««  have  lain  near. 

Tn.  <  Robene,  thon  xobbeit  my  qolet  and  rest— /  Ibnt 
tbee  akme.— k  Makyne,  adieu,  the  son  goee  wesL— (  The 
d^  is  neariy  gone^— ^  Robene^  in  sorrow  I  am  so  beset— 
•  That  love  will  be  my  bane.— «  Go  lore,  Makyne^  where 
tboo  wilL— ^  Vte  sweetheart  I  lore  none. 

yni.  «  Boben^  I  am  in  each  a  state.—'  I  sigh,  and 
that  ftiU  sorew— •  Makyne,  I  have  been  here  some  time. — 
t  At  home  Ood  grant  I  were.— «  My  sweet  Bobene,  talk  a 
wWle.— •  If  thon  wQt  do  no  more.— «•  Makyne,  some  other 
man  bcgoile.— «  For  homeward  I  will  fare. 

IX.  y  Robene  on  his  way  went^-^  As  light  as  leaf  of 
tree.— «  Makyne  moomed  in  her  thoughts.—^  And  thought 
Um  nerer  to  see.^— «  Robene  went  OTer  tiie  hill^— '  Then 
Makyne  cried  on  highv— •  Now  you  may  sing^  I  am  da- 
strored.— /  What  ails,  love,  with  met 

X  t  Makyne  went  home  without  fUl.— k  Toll}  after 

*  TtekartoB  ebenrdly  makes  tUs  word  roiu;  it  is  roif 
la  the  BaanMtyna  MB. 

t  The  line  *'13iaB  Robene  In  a  ftill  ftirdaill,"  may  either 
BMaa  that  he  aMembled  his  sheep  in  a  flur  Aill  number, 
er  in  a  fttt  pisee  of  low  gnmad;  the  former  is  the  more 
ftnbable  meaning. 

I  Spaid,  If  it  Ss  not  a  corruption  of  the  text,  is  ap- 
paiuitly  the  imparfcet  of  a  Terb;  but  I  cannot  find  In  any 


Than  Robene  in  a  full  fiiir  daill,t 
Assemblit  all  his  scheip. 
Be  that  sum  parte  of  Makyne's  ail,< 
Ourthrow  his  hairt  cowd  creip/ 
He  followit  hir  fast  thair  till  assaill,* 
And  till  hir  tuke  gude  keep.' 

zi. 
Bt,  Abyd,  abyd,  thou  fair  Makyne,*" 
A  word  fcnr  any  thing  ;* 
For  all  my  luve  it  shall  be  thine,^ 
Withouttin  departingJ* 
All  thy  hairt  for  till  haTe  myne,9 
Is  all  my  cuvating,'' 

My  scheip,  to  morne,  quhyle  houris  nyne* 
Will  need  of  no  kepinV 


For  of  my  pane  thow  made  it  play,« 
And  all  in  vain  I  spendj: 
As  thow  hes  done,  sa  sail  I  say,* 
Mume  on,  I  think  to  mend.** 


J3e.  Makyne  the  howp  of  all  my  heill,* 
My  hairt  on  the  is  sett  ;y 
And  evir  mair  to  thd  be  leill,* 
Quhile  I  may  leif,  but  lett* 
Never  to  fidll,  as  utheris  faill,* 
Quhat  grace  that  evir  I  get« 

Ski.  Robene,  with  thd  I  will  not  deill,'' 
Adew !  for  thus  we  mett« 


Makyne  went  hame  blythe  aneuche/ 

Attoure  the  holtis  hair  ^ 

Robene  mumit,  and  Makyne  leuch,* 

8cho  aang,  he  aichit  aair.< 

And  so  left  him  baith  wo  and  wreuch,/ 

In  dolour  and  in  cair,^ 

Kepand  his  bird  under  a  heuch,' 

Amang  the  holtis  hair.*" 


she  would  weep.— <  By  that  (time)  some  of  Makyne's 
sorrow.— i  Crept  through  his  heart — ^  He  followed  llUt  to 
lay  hold  of  h«rw— <  And  held  good  watch  of  her. 

XI.  m  Abide,  abide,  thou  foir  Makyne.—**  A  word  for 
any  thing's  (sake).— o  For  all  mr  love  shall  be  thine. — 
f  Without  departhig. — f  To  have  thy  heart  all  mine.—'  Is 
all  that  I  coret— •  My  sheep  tomorrow,  till  nine.r-.<  Will 
need  no  keeping. 

Xn.  «  For  you  made  game  of  my  pain.— «  I  shall  say 
like  yoo.— w  Mourn  on,  I  think  to  do  better  (than  be  in 
love). 

XY.  9  Makyne,  the  hope  of  all  my  healths— y  My  heart 
is  on  thee  set. — »  And  (I)  shall  ever  more  be  true  to  thee, 
—a  While  I  may  live,  without  ceasing.— »  Never  to  fail  as 
others  lUl.— <  Whatever  fovonr  I  obtain.—'  Robene^  with 
thee  I  will  not  deal.—*  Adieu  I  Ibr  thru  we  met 

XYL  /  Makyne  went  home  blythe  enoi^i^— #  Ovar  the 
hoary   wood1ands4h-*  Robene  moum'd,   and   Makyne 
laughed.—'  She  sang,  he  sighed  sore^— i  And  so  left  him  ^ 
wofVil  and  overeomt*.— *  In  dolour  and  eare^-'  Keeping 
his  herd  under  a  cliff.—*"  Among  the  hoary  hillo(As.f 


glossary,  or  even  In  Dr.  Jamieson's  Boottiih  Dictionary, 
the  verb  to  which  It  may  be  traced  so  as  to  make  sense. 
I  suppose  the  meaning  Is  "  there  was  a  time  when  I  vainly 
made  love  to  thee.** 

(The  word  loerry  I  am  unable  to  explain. 
Vidt  Jamieson's  Dietfcmary,  toe.  hais. 
The  words  hoiUU  hair  have  been  differently  explained. 


J 


WILLIAM  DUNBAE. 


[Bon  1400?    DWIfilO?] 


The  little  that  ia  known  of  Danbar  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  complaints  in  his  own  poetry, 
and  from  the  abuse  of  his  contemporary  Kennedy, 
which  is  chiefly  directed  against  his  poverty. 
From  the  colophon  of  one  of  his  poems,  dated  at 
Oxford,  it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  conjecture, 
that  he  studied  at  that  university.*  By  his  own 
account,  he  travelled  through  France  and  Eng- 
land as  a  novice  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  and, 
in  that  capacity,  confesses  that  he  was  guilty  of 
sins,  probably  professional  frauds,  from  the  stain 


of  which  the  holy  water  could  not  cleanse  him. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  commemorated  the 
nuptials  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  Tudor,  in 
his  poem  of  the  Thistle  and  Rose ;  but  we  find 
that  James  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrances 
for  a  benefice,  and  that  the  queen  exerted  her  in- 
fluence in  his  behalf  inefTectually.t  Yet,  from 
the  verses  on  his  dandng  in  the  queen's  chamber, 
it  appears  that  he  was  received  at  court  on  fii^ 
miliar  terms. 


THE  DAUNCE  OF  THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS  THROUGH  HELL. 


Or  Februar  the  fiftene  nycht,« 
Full  lang  bcfoir  the  dayis  Ucht,^ 

I  lay  intill^  a  trance ; 
And  then  I  saw  baith'  Kevin  and  Hell ; 
Methocht  amang  the  fiendis*  fell, 

Mahoun  gart  cry  ane  Dance/ 
Of  shrewis  that  were  never  shrevin,^ 
Against  the  feast  of  Fastemis  evin,* 

To  mak  their  observ^ce  :*' 
He  bad  gallands  ga  graith  a  gyis/ 
And  cast  up  gamountis  in  the  skies,^ 

As  varlotis  dois  in  France.  .  .  . 
II. 
Heillie  harlottis  on  hawtane  wyis,' 
Come  in  with  mony  sindrie  gyis,"* 

Bot  yet  leuch  never  Mahoun,** 
Quhill  priestis  come  in  with  hair  schevin  nekks,^ 
Then  all  the  feynds  lewche  and  made  gekks,'' 

Black-Belly  and  Bawsy-Broun.?  .  .  . 
III. 
Let's  see,  quoth  he,  now  quha  begins  :*" 
With  that  the  fowll  Sevin  Deidly  Sins,* 

Begowth  to  leip  at  anis.< 
And  first  of  all  in  dance  was  Piyd, 

I.  a  The  fifteenth  nlght-^  Before  the  ds7-ligbt-«  I  lay 
In  a  trance.— <l  And  then  I  nw  both  heaven  and  hell. — 
«  Methov^ht  amon(c  the  fell  fiends.— /The  devil  m^e  pro- 
claim a  iKoce^—t  Of  sinners  that  were  never  shriven. — 
*  The  evening  preceding  Lent  <  To  make  their  ob- 
senrance.— i  He  hade  (his)  gallants  to  prepare  a  majqae.r— 
&  And  cast  up  dances  in  the  skies. 

II.  <  Holy  harlots  in  haughty  gnlse^-m  Game  in  with 
many  sandrj  masks.^-A  Bat  yet  Satan  never  laughed.— 

'  0  While  priests  came  with  their  bare  shaven  necks.— 
p  Then  all  the  fiends  laughed  and  made  signs  of  derision. 
— i  Names  of  spirits. 

III.  *-  Let's  see,  quoth  he,  now  who  begins.—*  With  that 
the  foul  seven  deadly  sins.— <  Began  to  leap  at  once. — 
u  With  hair  combed  back  (and)  bonnet  to  one  side.— 

•  Dunbar  in  1477  was  entered  among  the  Determinantes^ 
or  Bachelors  of  Arts,  at  BalTator's  OoUego,  St  Andrew's, 
and  in  1479  he  took  his  degree  there  of  Master  of  Arts. 
(See  X^dng's  Danbar,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  That  he  studied  at  Ox- 
ford at  any  time  is  highly  improbable.— G. 

t  In  ISOO  ha  received  a  yearly  pension  of  ten  pounds 
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With  hair  wyld  bak,  and  bonet  on  side,« 
Like  to  mak  vaistie  wainis  ;* 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  quheilly** 
Hang  all  in  rumpilis  to  the  heill,* 

His  kethat  for  the  nanis.' 
Mony  proud  trompour  with  him  trippit,* 
Throw  skaldan  fyre  ay  as  they  skippit,* 

They  gimd  with  hyddous  granis.* 

IV. 

Then  Ire  cam  in  with  sturt  and  strife,^' 
His  hand  was  ay  upon  his  knyfe, 

He  brandeist  lyk  a  heir ; 
Bostaris,  braggaris,  and  barganeris,' 
After  him  passit  into  pairis/ 

All  bodin  in  feir  of  weir/ 
•  In  jakkis  sciyppis  and  bonnettis  of  steil/ 
Thair  legges  were  chenyiet  to  the  heill,* 

Frawart  was  thair  afft^,' 
Sum  upon  uder  with  brands  beft,/ 
Some  jaggit  uthers  to  the  heft* 

With  knyves  that  scherp  coud  scheir.' 

V. 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  Invy,"» 
Fild  full  of  feid  and  fellony," 
Hid  malice  and  dispyte, 

«  Likely  to  make  wasteful  wants.— »  Like  a  wheels— 
X  Hung  all  the  rumples  to  the  heeL— y  His  cassock  fiv 
the  nonce.—*  Many  a  proud  impostor  with  him  tripped. — 
•  Through  scalding  fire  as  they  skipt— ^  They  grinned 
with  hideous  sroans. 

lY.  c  Then  Ire  came  with  teouble  and  stiifb^-^  Boastm, 
braggarts,  and  bullies. — « After  him  passed  in  pairs.—/  All 
arrayed  in  feature  of  war. — t  In  coats  of  armour  and 
bonnets  of  steel.'— A  Their  lefts  were  chained  to  the  heel. 
{fyobabijf  U  meam  covered  with  iron  netrwcrk). — <  Froward 
was  their  aspect— i  Some  struck  upon  others  with  brands. 
— *  Some  stuck  others  to  the  hilt— i  With  knives  that 
sharply  could  mangle. 

y.  m  Followed  Knvy.— »  Filled  fUl  of  quarrel  and 
felony. 

tnm  king  James,  ''to  be  palt  to  him  ft>r  al  the  dais  of  Us 
life,  or  quhil  he  be  promovit  be  our  Souerane  Lord  to  a 
benefice  of  zl  11.  or  aboue."  The  pension  was  raised  to 
zx  U.  in  1M7,  and  to  Ixzz  U.  in  1610,  the  latter  to  be  paid 
till  such  time  as  he  should  receive  a  benefice  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  or  upwards^— 0. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 
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For  Tptivj  liatrent  that  tratour  trymlit  f 
Him  followit  mony  freik  dissymlit/ 

With  fenyiet  wordis  quhyte.f 
And  flattererb  into  menis  &cea/ 
And  backbjterifl  in  secreit  plada* 

To  ley  that  had  delyte/ 
And  lownaris  of  false  lesingis  ;**v 
Allaoe,  that  oonitis  of  noUe  kingiii' 

Of  thame  can  nerir  be  quyte.*'' 


Next  him  in  Dance  cam  Cuvatyce,* 
Rnte  of  all  evill  and  gnind  of  Tyce^v 

That  nerir  cowd  be  content, 
Catyvis,  wiechifl,  and  ockeraris,' 
Hud-pykia,  hurdan,  and  gadderaiia,* 

All  with  that  warlo  went.^ 
Out  of  thair  throttb  they  shot  on  uddei« 
Het  moltin  gold,  methocht,  a  fudder,' 

Ab  fyre  flaucht  maist  fervent  ;* 
Ay  as  they  tmnit  thame  of  schot,/ 
Feyndfl  fild  them  new  np  to  the  thrott 

With  gold  of  allkin  prent^ 


Syne  Sweimens  at  the  second  bidding* 
Com  lyk  a  sow  oat  of  a  midding/ 

Full  slepy  wes  his  grunyie.^ 
Many  sweir  bumbaid  belly-huddroun,* 
Mony  slute  daw  and  slepy  duddroun,' 

Him  servit  ay  with  80unyie.*» 
He  drew  thame  fiuth  intill  a  chenyie," 
And  Belial  with  a  biydill  rennyie.<' 

Ever  lascht  thame  on  the  lunyieJ* 
In  Dance  they  war  so  slaw  of  feit,? 
They  gaif  them  in  the  fyre  a  heit,** 

And  maid  theme  quicker  of  counyie.* 


Than  Lichery,  that  lathly  cons,' 

Came  berand  lyk  a  bagit  horse,** 

And  Idleness  did  him  leid  ^ 


o  For  privy  hatred  that  traitor  tiembledw-^  Him 
fbOowed  man  J  a  diasembling  renegado.— f  With  feigned 
worda  lUr,  or  white.—'  And  flatterers  to  men's  Amms. — 

•  And  baekbiters  in  aecr«t  plaoei.— i  Tb  lie  that  had  de- 
Hgfat^-*  And  ipreadera  of  fiJw  lies.— o  Alas  that  ooorts 
of  noble  kings.— V  Of  them  can  never  be  rid. 

TL  *  CoTetoasne8s.~y  Root  of  all  evil  and  ground  of 
viecw— >  CaitillB,  wretches^  and  nsnrerfl.— «  Misers^  hoard- 
era,  and  gatherers.— A  All  with  that  barioch  or  male  fiend 
wcnt^--e  Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  (each)  other. — 

•  Hot  molten  gold,  methonght,  a  vast  qnantitv.— •  Like 
fire  flakes  most  fervid.—/  Ave  aa  they  emptied  themselves 
at  shot— #  With  gold  of  all  Und  of  coin. 

TIL  *  Then  Sloth  at  a  second  bldding^-i  Game  like  a 
sow  tram  a  dongliill.— i  Full  sleepy  was  hu  gnmi^^  Many 

•  laxy  glatton.1 — t  Many  a  drowsy  sleepy  sluggard. — »•  Him 
■erved  with  cai«w— n  He  drew  them  fi)rth  in  a  chain. — 

•  And  Belial  with  a  bridle»rein.— p  Ever  lashed  them  on  the 
taaek.r-4  In  danee  they  were  so  slow  of  feet— r  They  gave 
tbem  in  the  fire  a  heatr-«  And  made  them  quicker  of  ap- 


Tm.  <  Then  Lechery,  that  loathsome  body.— «  Bearing 


Thair  wes  with  him  ane  ugly  sort** 
And  mony  stinkand  fowll  tramdrt 

That  had  in  sin  bene  deid.' 
Qnhen  they  wer  enterit  in  the  Daunce,» 
They  wer  fuU  strange  of  countenance, 

Lyk  tortchis  bymand  reid.'  .... 


Than  the  fowll  monstir  Glutteny, 
Of  wame  unsasiable  and  gredy  • 

To  Dance  he  did  him  dress  ;* 
Him  followit  mony  fowll  drunckhirt* 
With  can  and  collep,  cop  and  quart,*' 

In  surfeit  and  excess. 
FuU  mony  a  waistless  wally  drag,* 
With  waimis  unwieldable  did  furth  drag,/ 

In  creisch  that  did  incrcss  \f 
Drynk,  ay  they  cryit,  with  mony  a  gaip, 
The  Feynds  gaif  thame  het  leid  to  laip,* 

Their  levcray  wes  na  less.' .... 


Na  menstrals  playit  to  thame  but  dowt,/ 
For  gl^men  thair  wer  haldin  out,* 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht,' 
Except  a  menstrall  that  slew  a  man  ;"* 
Swa  till  his  heretage  he  won" 

And  enterit  be  brief  of  richt» .... 


Than  cryd  Mahoun  for  a  Heleand  Padyane,? 
8yn  ran  a  Feynd  to  fetch  Mac  Fadyane,v 

Far  northwart  in  a  nuke,'' 
Be  he  the  Correnoch  had  done  schout,' 
Ersche-men  so  gadderit  him  about' 

In  hell  grit  rume  they  tuke : 
Thae  termegantis,  with  tag  and  tatter, 
FuU  lowd  in  Ersche  begowd  to  clatter. 

And  rowp  like  revin  and  ruke.*' 
The  devil  sa  devit  was  with  thair  yeU,» 
That  in  the  depest  pot  of  hell 

He  smilrit  thame  with  smuke.*^ 


like  a  stallion.— e  And  Idleness  did  him  lead.— to  There 
was  with  him  an  ugly  sort— «  That  had  been  dead  in  sin. 
— y  When  they  were  entered  in  the  dance.— >  Like  torches 
burning  red. 

IX.  •  Of  womb  insatiable  and  greedy.— &  To  dance  then 
addressed  himself.— e  Him  followed  many  afoul  drunkard. 
— d  Different  names  of  drinking  vessels.— •  Pull  mauy  a 
waistless  sot—/  With  belUes  unwieldable  did  drag  forth.— 
g  In  grease  that  did  increase.—*  The  fiends  gave  them  hot 
lead  to  lap. — <  Their  love  of  drinking  was  not  the  less. 

X.  /  No  minstrels  without  doubt— A  For  gleemen  there 
were  kept  out— I  By  day  and  by  night— *»  Except  a  min- 
strel  that  slew  a  man.— n  So  Ull  ho  won  his  inheritance. — 
0  And  entered  by  letter  of  right 

XL  p  Then  cried  Satan  for  a  highland  pageantir-f  The 
name  of  some  highland  Isird.  **  I  suppose,"  says  Lord 
Hailes,  "this  name  was  chosen  by  the  poet  as  one  of  the 
harshest  that  occurred  to  him." — ^  Far  northward  in  a 
nook.— «  By  tbe  time  that  he  had  raised  the  Correnoch  or 
cry  of  help.— <  Highlanders  so  gathered  about  him.— «  And 
croaked  Uke  ravens  and  rooks.—"  The  devil  was  so  deaf- 
ened with  their  yell.— »  He  smothered  them  with  smoke. 
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SIR  DAVID  LYNDSAY. 


[Bon,MM>    Diad,lW7.] 


Datid  Ltndbat,  according  to  the  conjecture 
of  his  latest  editor/  was  bom  in  1490.  He  was 
educated  at  St  Andrews,  and  leaving  that  uni- 
veniity,  probably  about  the  age  of  nineteen^  be- 
came the  page  and  companion  of  James  V.  during 
the  prince's  childhood :  not  his  tutor,  as  has  been 
sometimes  inaccurately  stated.  When  the  young 
king  burst  firom  the  fkction  which  had  oppressed 
himself  and  his  people,  Lyndsay  published  his 
Dream,  a  poem  on  the  miseries  which  Scotland 
had  sufiered  during  the  minority.  In  1530,  the 
king  appointed  him  Lyon  King-at-Aims,  and  a 
grant  of  knighthood,  as  usual,  accompanied  the 
office.  In  that  capacity  he  went  several  times 
abroad,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent  to 
demand  a  princess  of  the  Imperial  line  for  tl^e 
Scottish  sovereign.  James  having,  however, 
changed  his  mind  to  a  connection  with  France, 
and  having  at  length  fixed  liis  choice  on  the  Prin- 
cess Magdalene,  Lyndsay  was  sent  to  attend  upon 
her  to  Scotiand;  but  her  death  happening  six 
weeks  after  her  arrival,  occasioned  another  poem 
firom  our  author,  entitied  the  "  Deploradon."  On 
the  arrival  of  Mary  of  Guise,  to  supply  her  place, 
he  superintended  the  ceremony  of  her  triumphant 
entzy  into  Edinburgh;  and,  blending  the  fiincy 
of  a  poet  with  the  godliness  of  a  reformer,  he  so 
constructed  the  pageant,  that  a  lady  like  an  angel, 
who  came  out  of  an  artificial  cloud,  exhorted  her 
majesty  to  serve  God,  obey  her  husband,  and  keep 
her  body  pure,  according  to  God's  command- 
ments. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1542,  Lyndsay  wit- 
nessed the  decease  of  James  V.,  at  his  palace  of 
Falkland,  after  a  connection  between  them  which 
had  subsisted  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  prince. 
If  the  death  of  James  (as  some  of  his  biographers 


have  asserted)  occasioned  our  poet's  banishment 
from  court,  it  is  certain  that  his  retirement  was 
not  of  long  continuance ;  siilce  he  was  sent,  in 
1543,  by  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  as  Lyon  King, 
to  the  Emperor  of  Crermany.  Before  this  period 
the  principles  of  the  Reformed  religion  had  begun 
to  take  a  general  root  in  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  Lyndsay,  who  had  afaready  written 
a  drama  in  the  style  of  the  old  moralities,  with  a 
view  to  ridicule  the  corruptions  of  the  popish 
clergy,  returned  from  the  Continent  to  devote  his 
pen  and  his  personal  influence  to  the  cause  of  the 
new  faith.  In  the  parliaments  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow,  in  1544-45  and  46, 
he  represented  the  county  of  Cupar  in  Fife ;  and 
in  1547,  he  is  recorded  among  the  champions  of 
the  Reformation,  who  counselled  the  ordination 
of  John  Knox. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  drew  from  him 
a  poem  on  the  subject,  entitied,  a  Tragedy,  (the 
term  tragedy  was  not  then  confined  to  the  drama,) 
in  which  he  has  been  charged  with  drawing  toge- 
ther all  the  worst  things  that  could  be  said  of  the 
murdered  prelate.  It  is  incumbent,  however,  on 
those  who  blame  him  for  so  doing,  to  prove  that 
those  worst  things  were  not  atrocious.  Beaton's 
principal  failing  was  a  disposition  to  bum  with 
fije  those  who  opposed  his  ambition,  or  who  dif- 
fered firom  his  creed ;  and  if  Lyndsay  was  malig- 
nant in  exposing  one  tyrant,  what  a  libeller  must 
Tacitus  be  accounted ! 

HiB  last  embassy  was  to  Denmark,  in  order  to 
negotiate  for  a  firee  trade  with  Scotiand,  and  to 
solicit  ships  to  protect  the  Scottish  coasts  against 
the  English.  It  was  not  till  after  returning  from 
this  business  that  he  published  Squyre  Meldrum, 
the  last,  and  the  liveliest  of  his  works. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  SQUYRE  MBLDRUM. 


Hs  was  bot^  twintie  yeiris*  of  age, 
Quehen^'  he  began  his  vassalage : 
Proportionat  weill,  of  mid  statib^ : 
Feirie^  and  wicht*  and  micht  endure 
Ovirset/  with  travell  both  nicht  and  day, 
Richt  hardie  baith  in  emist  and  play : 
Blyith  in  countenance,  richt  fair  of  face, 
And  studef  weill  ay  in  his  ladies  grace : 
For  he  was  wondir  amiabill. 
And  in  all  deides  honourabill ; 
And  ay  his  honour  did  advance, 
In  Ingland  first  and  syne*  in  France ; 


•  Mr.  0.  Chalmers. 

a  BuL—b  Yeare.— c  WhetL— rf  Coursgeooa.— ^  Aetlvs^— 
/  Gould  endure  exoaasive  fatigue.— r  Stood^-A  Then. 
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And  thare  his  manheid  did  assail 
Under  the  kingis  great  admirall, 
Quhen  the  greit  navy  of  ScotiaAd 
Passit  to  the  sea  againis  Ingland. 

RD  SAlLAinBT  «0  AS  niSB  DAVSIL. 

And  as  they  passit  be  Ireland  ooist< 
The  admirall  gart  land  his  oist;^ 
And  set  Craigiergus  into  fyre, 
And  saifit  nouther  bame  nor  byre :' 
It  was  greit  pitie  for  to  heir,' 
Of  the  pepill***  the  bail-fiill  cheir ; 

<  Cosst-^  Hoit,  annj^-k  GowhouM.— i  Hearw-*"  Vio- 


SIB  BAYID  LTNDSAT. 
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And  how  the  landiblk  were  spuilyeit," 
Fair  women  under  fute  were  iuilyeit.o 

But  this  young  Squyer  bauld  and  wicht 
8avit  all  women  quhair''  he  micht ; 
All  priestis  and  freyeris  he  did  save ; 
Till  at  the  last  he  did  persavef 
Behind  ane  gardin  amiabiU/ 
Ane  woman's  Toce*  richt  lamentabill ; 
And  on  that  voce  he  foUowit  fast, 
Till  he  did  see  her  at  the  last, 
Bpuilyeit,'  nakit**  as  scho"  was  bom ; 
Twa  men  of  weii*^  were  hir  befome,* 
Quhilkv  were  richt  cruel  men  and  kene, 
Partand*  the  spuilyiQ  thame  between. 
Ane  fiurer  woman  nor  sho  wes^ 
He  had  not  sene  in  onie^  place. 
Befoir<  him  on  her  kneis  scho  fell, 
8ayand,  «  for  him  that  heiyeit<'  hell. 
Help  me  sweit  sir,  I  am  ane  maid ;" 
Than  sofUie  to  the  men  he  said, 
I  pray  yow  give  againe  hir  sark,* 
And  tak  to  yow  all  uther  wark. 
Hir  kirtill  was  of  scaxlot  reid,/ 
Of  gold  ane  garland  of  hir  heid, 
Decoritr  with  enamelyne : 
Belt  and  brochis  of  alver  fyne. 
Of  yellow  taftais*  wes  hir  sark, 
Begaryit  all  with  browderit  wark, 
Richt  craitilie  with  gold  and  silk. 
Than,  said  the  ladie,  quhyte'  as  milk, 
Except  my  sark  nothing  I  crave. 
Let  thame  go  hence  with  all  the  lave. 
Quod  they  to  hir  be  Sanct  Fillane 
Of  this  ye  get  nathing  agane. 
Than,  said  the  squyer  oourteslie, 
Gude  friendis  I  pray  you  hartfiillie, 
CHf  ye  be  worthie  men  of  weir, 
Restoiri  to  hir  agane  hir  geir ; 
Or  be  greit  God  that  all  has  wrocht,^ 
That  spuilyie  sail  be  full  dere  bochU' 
Qnod«*  they  to  him  we  th6  defy. 
And  drew  their  swordis  hastily. 
And  straik  at  him  with  sa  greit  ire, 
That  finom  his  harness  flew  the  fyre : 
With  duntis"  sa  derfly<^  on  him  dang,P 
That  he  was  never  in  sic  ane  thrang  :i 
Bot  he  him  manfullie  defendit, 
Ane  with  ane  bolt  on  thame  he  bendit .... 

And  when  he  saw  thay  wer  baith  slane. 
He  to  that  ladie  past  agane : 
Quhare  scho  stude  nakit  on  the  bent,** 
And  said,  tak  your  abuzlement.' 
And  scho  him  thankit  full  humillie, 
And  put  hir  claithis  on  speedilie. 
Than  kissit  he  that  ladie  fair. 
And  tuik'  his  leif  of  hir  but  mair.** 
Be  that  the  tabume  and  trumpet  blew, 
And  every  man  to  shipburd  drew 

«  SpoiU.— «  Abased.— f  Where.— 9  PerwiTe.— r  Beanti- 
fal.— «  Toice.— ^  Spoiled.— «  Naked.— «  She.— w  War.— 
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— c  Before. — '  Meana  for  him,  vis.  Christ,  who  conquered 
or  plundered  hell.— «  Shift.—/  Red.— ff  Adorned.—*  Mr. 
Chalmera  omits  explaining  this  word  in  his  glossary  to 
LyiMJUay.  [The  meaning  is  plain  enough :  her  sark  or 
shirt  was  of  yellow  Uffeta.— C.]— <  White.— i  Restore^ 
&  Wrought.— ( Boughtw— «n  Quoth.— *»  Strokes. 
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Then  clariouns  and  trumpets  blew. 

And  weiriours*  many  hither  drew ; 

On  eviiy  side  come*^  mony  man 

To  behald  wha  the  battel  wan. 

The  field  was  in  the  meadow  green, 

Quhare  everie  man  micht  weil  be  seen ; 

The  heraldis  put  tham  sa  in  order 

That  na  man  past  within  the  border, 

Nor  preissit'  to  com  within  the  green, 

Bot  heraldis  and  the  campiouns  keen ; 

The  order  and  the  circumstance 

Wer  lang  to  put  in  remembrance. 

Quhen  thir  twa  nobill  men  of  weir 

Wer  Weill  acoouterit  in  their  geir. 

And  in  thair  handis  strong  burdounis,y 

Than  trumpettis  blew  and  dariounis. 

And  heraldis  cryit  hie  on  hicht. 

Now  let  thame  go — God  shaw'  the  richt .... 

Than  trumpettis  blew  triumphantly, 

And  thay  twa  campiouns  eagerlie, 

They  spurrit  their  hors  with  speir  on  breist. 

Pertly  to  prieP»  their  pith  they  preist* 

That  round  rink-room^  was  at  utterance, 

Bot  Talbart's  hors  with  ane  mischance 

He  outterit,''  and  to  run  was  laith  f 

Quharof  Talbart  was  wonder  wraith./ 

The  Squyer  fiirth  his  rink^  he  ran, 

Commendit  weill  with  eveiy  man, 

And  him  discharget  of  his  speir 

Honestile,  like  ane  man  of  weir 

The  trenchour*  of  the  Squyreis  speir 

Stak  still  into  Su-  Talbart's  geir ; 

Than  everie  man  into  that  steid' 

Did  all  beleve  that  he  was  dede. 

The  Squyer  lap  richt  haistillie 

From  his  coursour)  deliverlie. 

And  to  Sir  Talbart  made  support. 

And  humillie^  did  him  comfort. 

When  Talbart  saw  into  his  schield 

Ane  otter  in  ane  silver  field, 

This  race,  said  he,  I  sair  may  rew. 

For  I  see  weill  my  dreame  was  true ; 

Methocht  yon  otter  gart'  me  bleid, 

And  buir^  me  backwart  firom  my  sted ; 

But  heir  I  vow  to  Grod  soverane, 

That  I  sail  never  just"  agane. 

And  sweitlie  to  the  Squiyre  said. 

Thou  knawis*^  the  cunning^  that  we  made, 

Quhilkf  of  us  twa  suld  tyne*"  the  field. 

He  suld  baith  hors  and  armour  yield 

Till  him'  that  wan,  quhaufore  I  will 

My  hors  and  harness  geve  th^  till. 

Then  said  the  Squyer,  oourteouslie, 

Brother,  I  thank  you  hartfullie ; 

Of  you,  forsooth,  nothing  I  crave. 

For  I  have  gotten  that  I  would  have. 
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Out  throw  the  land  then  sprang  the  fame, 
That  Squyer  Meldram  was  come  hamc. 
Quhen  they  heard  tell  how  he  debaitit,' 
With  eveiy  man  he  was  aa  treitet,** 
That  quhen  he  travellit  throw  the  land, 
They  bankettit*  him  fra  hand  to  hand 
With  greit  solace,  till,  at  the  last, 
Out  throw  Stratheme  the  Squyer  past 
And  as  it  did  approach  the  nicht. 
Of  ane  castell  he  gat  ane  sicht, 
Beside  ane  montane  in  ane  vale, 
And  then  eftir  his  greit  travaill** 
He  pnrposit  him  to  repoise* 
Quhare  ilk  man  did  of  him  rejois. 
Of  this  triumphant  pleasand  place 
Ane  lustie  ladyv  was  maistr^s, 
Quhais*  lord  was  dead  schort  time  befoir, 
Quhairthrow  her  dolour  wes  the  moir; 
Bot  yit  scho  tuik  some  comforting. 
To  heir  the  plesant  dulce  talking 
Of  this  young  Squiyer,  of  his  chance, 
And  how  it  fbrtunit  him  in  France. 
This  Squyer  and  the  ladie  genf* 
Did  wesche,  and  then  to  supper  went : 
During  that  nicht  there  was  nocht  ellis* 
But  for  to  heir  of  his  novellis.* 
En^as,  quhen  he  fled  from  Troy, 
Did  not  Quene  Dido  greiter  joy :  . . . . 
The  wonderis  that  he  did  rehen, 
Were  langsum  for  to  put  in  vers, 
Of  quhilk  this  lady  did  rejois : 
They  drank  and  syne*'  went  to  repois, 
Ho  found  his  chalmer^  well  arrayit 
With  dornik/  work  on  bord  displayit : 
Of  venison  he  had  his  waill,^ 
Gude  aquavitae,  wyne,  and  aill. 
With  nobill  confeittis,  bran,  and  geill* 
And  swa  the  Squyer  fiiir^  richt  weilL 
Sa  to  heir  mair  of  his  narration, 
The  ladio  cam  to  his  collation, 
Sayand  he  was  richt  welcum  hame, 
Grand-mercie,  then,  quod  he,  Madame ! 
They  past  the  time  with  ches  and  tabill, 
For  he  to  everie  game  was  abill. 
Than  unto  bed  drew  everie  wicht ; 
To  chalmcr  went  this  ladie  bricht ; 
The  quilk  this  Squyer  did  convoy. 
Syne  till  his  bed  he  went  with  joy. 
That  nicht  he  sleepit/  never  ane  wink, 
But  still  did  on  the  ladie  think. 
Cupido,  with  his  fyrie  dart, 
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Did  piers  him  sa  throwont  the  hart, 

8a  all  that  nicht  he  did  but  mumit — 

Sum  tyme  sat  up,  and  sum  tyme  tumit — 

Sichand,^  with  mony  gant  and  grane, 

To  fair  Venus  makand  his  mane, 

Sayand,'  fair  ladie,  what  may  this  mene, 

I  was  ane  free  man  lait*"  yestreen. 

And  now  ane  cative  bound  and  thrall. 

For  ane  that  I  think  flowr  of  all. 

I  pray  to  God  sen  scho  knew  my  mynd. 

How  for  hir  saik  I  am  sa  pynd : 

Wald  God  I  had  been  yit  in  France, 

Or  I  had  hapnit  sic  mischance ; 

To  be  subject  or  scrviture 

Till  ane  quhilk  takes  of  me  na  cure. 

This  ladie  ludgit*  nearhand  by, 

And  hard  the  Squyer  prively. 

With  dreidfiil  hart  makand  his  mane. 

With  monie  careful  gant  and  grane ;« 

Hir  hart  fulfilUt  with  pitie, 

Thocht  scho  wald  haif  of  him  mercie, 

And  said,  howbeit  I  suld  be  slanc. 

He  sail  have  lufe  for  lufe  agaync : 

Wald  God  I  micht,  with  my  honour, 

Have  him  to  be  my  paramour. 

This  was  the  merrie  t3nne  of  May, 

Quhen  this  fair  ladie,  freshe  and  gay, 

Start  up  to  take  the  hailsum^  air, 

With  pantounsv  on  her  feit  ane  pair, 

Airlie  into  ane  deir  morning, 

Befoir  fair  Phoebus*  uprysing : 

Kirtill  alone,  withouten  clok, 

And  saw  the  Squycrs  door  unlok. 

She  slippit  in  or  evir  he  wist, 

And  feynitlic  past  till  ane  kist. 

And  with  hir  keys  oppcnit  the  lokkis. 

And  made*  hir  to  take  fiirth  ane  boxe, 

Bot  that  was  not  hir  errand  thare : 

With  that  this  lustie  young  Squyar 

Saw  this  ladie  so  pleasantile 

Com  to  his  chaimer  quyetlie, 

In  kirtill  of  fyne  doinais  brown, 

Hir  golden  tresses  hingand'  doun ; 

Hir  pappis  were  hard,  round,  and  quliyte, 

Quhome  to  behold  was  greit  dclcit ; 

Lykc  the  quhyte  lillie  was  her  lyre ;" 

Hir  hair  wcs  like  the  reid  gold  weir ; 

Her  schankis  quhyte,  withouten  hois," 

Quharcat  the  Squyar  did  rejois, 

And  said,  then,  now  vailye  quod  vailje,*" 

Upon  the  ladie  thow  mak  ane  sailyc. 

Hir  courtlyke  kirtill  was  unlaist. 

And  sone  into  his  armis  hir  bnusU  .... 
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SIR  THOMAS  WYAT, 


[Bon,UOS.    DiadfOctUtt.] 


Called  the  Elder,  to  distuigoish  him  from  hia 
•on,  who  su&red  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  bom  at  Allington  CasUe,  in  Kent,  in  1503, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  married 
earlj  in  life,  and  was  still  earlier  distingmshed  at 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  with  whom  his  interest 
and  favour  were  so  great  as  to  be  proverbial.  His 
person  was  majestic  and  beautiful,  his  visage  (ac- 
cording to  Surrey's  interesting  description)  was 
<«stem  and  mild:"  he  sung  and  played  the  lute 
with  remarkable  sweetness,  spoke  foreign  Ian- 
guaj^es  with  grace  and  fluency,  and  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  At  the  death  of  Wol- 
scy  he  could  not  be  more  than  nineteen ;  yet  he 
is  said  to  have  contributed  to  that  minister's  down- 
faU  by  a  humorous  story,  and  to  have  promoted 
the  reformation  by  a  seasonable  jest.  At  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  he  officiated  for  his 
fiuher  as  ewerer,  and  possibly  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony not  with  the  most  festive  emotions,  as  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  secretly  attached 
to  the  royal  bride.  When  the  tragic  end  of  that 
princess  was  approaching,  one  of  the  calumnies 
circulated  against  her  was  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
had  confessed  having  had  an  illicit  intimacy  with 
her.  The  scandal  was  certainly  false ;  but  that 
it  arose  from  a  tender  partiality  really  believed  to 
exist  between  them  seems  to  be  no  overstrained 
conjecture.  His  poetical  mistress's  name  is  Anna : 
and  in  one  of  his  sonnets  he  complains  of  being 
obliged  to  desLBt  from  the  pursuit  of  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, on  account  of  its  being  the  king's.  The  pe- 
rusal of  his  poetry  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
queen's  last  consolations  in  prison.  A  tradition 
of  Wyat's  attachment  to  her  was  long  preserved 
in  his  family.  She  retained  his  sister  to  the  last 
about  her  person ;  and  as  she  was  about  to  lay  her 
head  on  the  block,  gave  her  weeping  attendant  a 
small  prayer-book,  as  a  token  of  remembrance, 
with  a  smile  of  which  the  sweetness  was  not 
efTaced  by  the  horrors  of  approaching  death. 
Wyat's  favour  at  court,  however,  continued  un- 
diminished ;  and  notwithstanding  a  quarrel  with 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  occasioned  his  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was,  immediately  on 
his  liberation,  appointed  to  a  command  under  the 
Duke  of  ^'orfolk,  in  the  army  that  was  to  act 
against  the  rebels.  He  was  also  knighted,  and, 
in  the  foUowing  year,  made  high-sheriff  of  Kent. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  after 
the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  apparently  forgetting 
the  disgrace  of  his  aunt  in  the  sacnfice  of  her 
successor,  showed  a  more  conciUatory  disposition 
towards  England,  Wyat  was,  in  1537,  selected 
to  go  as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  court  His 
situation  there  was  rendered  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, by  the  mutual  insincerity  of  the  negotiat- 
ing powers,  and  by  his  religion,  which  exposed 
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him  to  prejudice,  and  even  at  one  time  to  danger 
from  the  Inquisition.  He  had  to  invest  Henry's 
bullying  remonstrances  with  the  graces  of  mo- 
derate diplomacy,  and  to  keep  terms  with  a  bigoted 
court  while  he  questioned  the  Pope's  supremacy. 
In  spite  of  those  obstacles,  the  dignity  and  dis- 
cernment of  Wyat  gave  him  such  weight  in  ne- 
gotiation, that  he  succeeded  in  expelling  from 
Spain  his  master's  most  dreaded  enemy,  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  was  so  ill  received  at  Madrid  that  the 
haughty  legate  quitted  it  with  indigpnation.  The 
records  of  his  different  embassies  exhibit  not  only 
personal  activity  in  foUowing  the  Emperor  Charles 
to  his  most  important  interviews  with  Francis,  but 
sagacity  in  foreseeing  consequences,  and  in  giving 
advice  to  his  own  sovereign.  Neither  the  dark 
policy,  nor  the  immovable  countenance  of  Charles, 
eluded  his  penetration.  When  the  Emperor,  on 
the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  offered  the 
King  of  England  the  Duchess  of  Milan  in  mar- 
riage, Henry's  avidity  caught  at  the  offer  of  her 
duchy,  and  Heynes  and  Bonner  were  sent  out  to 
Spain  as  special  commissioners  on  the  business ; 
but  it  fell  off,  as  Wyat  had  predicted,  from  the 
Spanish  monarch's  insincerity. 

Bonner,  who  had  done  no  good  to  the  English 
mission,  and  who  hod  felt  himself  lowered  at  the 
Spanish  court  by  the  superior  ascendancy  of 
Wyat,  on  his  return  home  sought  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  mortification,  by  calumniating  his 
late  colleague.  In  order  to  answer  those  calum- 
nies, Wyat  was  obliged  to  obtain  his  recall  from 
Spain ;  and  Bonner's  charges,  on  being  investi- 
gated, fell  to  the  ground.  But  the  Emperor's 
journey  through  France  having  raised  another 
crisis  of  expectation,  Wyat  was  sent  out  once 
more  to  watch  the  motions  of  Charles,  and  to 
fathom  his  designs.  At  Blois  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Francis,  and  another  with  the  Empe- 
ror, whose  friendship  for  the  king  of  France  he 
pronounced,  from  all  that  he  observed,  to  be  insin- 
cere. «  He  is  constrained  (said  the  English  am- 
bassador) to  come  to  a  show  of  friendship,  mean- 
ing to  make  him  a  mockery  when  he  has  done." 
When  events  are  made  fiunihar  to  us  by  history, 
we  are  perhaps  disposed  to  undervalue  the  wis- 
dom that  foretold  them ;  but  this  much  is  clear, 
that  if  Charles's  rival  had  been  as  wise  as  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  the  Emperor  would  not  have 
made  a  modcery  of  Francis.  Wyat's  advice  to 
his  own  sovereign  at  this  period  was  to  support 
the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  German  protestant  princes.  His  zeal 
was  praised :  but  the  advice,  though  sanctioned 
by  Cromwell,  was  not  followed  by  Henry.  Warned 
probably,  at  last,  of  the  approaching  downfeU  of 
Cromwell,  he  obtained  his  final  recall  from  Spain. 
On  his  return,  Bonner  had  sufficient  interest  to 
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get  him  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
harshly  treated  and  unfairly  tried,  but  was  nerer- 
theleaa  most  honourably  acquitted;  and  Ueniy, 
satisfied  of  his  innocence,  made  him  considerate 
donations  of  land.  Leland  informs  us,  that  about 
this  time  he  had  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war. 
The  sea  service  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  dis- 
tinct profession. 

Much  of  his  time,  however,  after  his  return  to 
England,  must  be  supposed,  from  his  writings,  to 


have  been  spent  at  his  paternal  seat  of  AUington, 
in  study  and  rural  amusements.  From  that  plea- 
sant retreat  he  was  summoned,  in  the  autumn  of 
1542,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  meet  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  had  landed  at  Falmouth,  and  to 
conduct  him  from  thence  to  London.  In  his  zeal 
to  perform  this  duty  he  accidentally  overheated 
hiinself  with  riding,  and  was  seized,  at  Sherborne 
with  a  malignant  fever,  which  carried  him  ofl; 
after  a  few  days'  illnesa,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 


ODE. 
THE  LOTXR  OOMPLAINBTH  THB  UNKINDNSS8  OF  HIS  LOTE. 


My  lute,  awake !  perform  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 
And  end  that  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past. 
My  lute  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none. 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone. 
My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon : 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  1 
No,  no,  my  lute !  for  I  have  done. 

The  rocks  do  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually, 
As  she  my  suit  and  affection ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy ; 
Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  thorough  Love's  shot. 
By  whom,  unkind !  thou  hast  them  won : 
Think  not  he  hath  his  bow  forgot, 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  shall  fell  on  thy  disdain, 
That  mak'st  but  game  of  earnest  payne. 
Think  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Unquit  the  cause  thy  toveirphiihe. 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

May  chance  thee  lye  withred  and  old, 
In  vtrinter  nights  that  are  so  cold, 
Playning  in  vain  unto  the  moon ; 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told : 
Care  then  who  list !  for  I  have  done. 

And  then  may  chaunoe  thee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 
To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh  and  swoon ; 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent. 
And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lute !  this  is  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 
And  ended  is  that  I  begun ; 
Now  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past; 
My  lute'!  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 


FROM  HIS  BONGS  AMD  EPIGRAMS. 
A  ]>BcaiPTioir  or  sues  ▲  05i  as  hi  would  lovk. 
A  FACE  that  should  content  me  wondrous  well, 
Should  not  be  feir,  but  lovely  to  behold 
With  gladsome  cheer,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 
With  s^ber  looks  so  would  I  that  it  should 
Speak  without  words,  such  words  as  none  can  tell ; 
The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped  gold. 
With  wit  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied. 
And  knit  again  with  knot  that  should  not  slide. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

OV  BIS  BCrORK  noil  8PAIH. 

Tagus,  ferewell !  that  westward  with  thy  streams 
Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried  ; 
For  I,  with  spur  and  sail,  go  seek  the  Thames, 
Gainward  the  sun  that  showeth  her  wealthy  pride; 
And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dreams, 
Like  bended  moon,  doth  lend  her  lusty  side. 
My  king,  my  country,  I  seek  for  whom  I  live. 
Of  mighty  Jove  the  winds  for  this  me  give. 


FROM  HIS  ODES. 

AX  BAENKST  BUXT  TO  HIS  CTTKI^D  ]fI8TKB38  SOT  TO 
rORSAKB  HIX. 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay !  say  nay !  for  shame ! 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  1 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
That  hath  loved  thee  so  long  1 
In  wealth  and  woe  among : 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  1 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  1 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart, 
Never  for  to  depart, 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart, 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  7 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 
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And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  t 
And  have  no  more  pity 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee ; 
Alaa !  thy  cnielty ! 
And  wilt  thon  leave  me  thus  1 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 


LAMEMTETH  THAT  HE  HAD  EVER  CAUSE 
TO  DOUBT  HIS  LADFS  FAITH.       ' 

Deem  as  ye  list  upon  good  cause, 
I  may  or  think  of  this  or  that; 
But  what  or  why  myself  best  knows, 
Whereby  I  think  and  fear  not. 
But  thereunto  I  may  well  think 
The  doubtful  sentence  of  this  clause ; 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not 

For  if  I  thought  it  were  not  so, 
Though  it  were  so,  it  grieved  me  not ; 
Unto  my  thought  it  were  as  tho 
I  hearkened  though  I  hear  not 
At  that  I  see  I  cannot  Wink, 
Nor  from  my  thought  so  let  it  go : 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not 

Lo !  how  my  thought  might  make  me  free. 
Of  that  peri^anoe  it  needs  not : 
Perchance  none  doubt  the  dread  I  see ; 
I  shrink  at  that  I  bear  not 
But  in  my  heart  this  word  shall  sink. 
Until  the  proof  may  better  be : 
I  would  it  were  not  as  I  think ; 
I  would  I  thought  it  were  not 


If  it  be  not,  show  no  cause  why 
I  should  so  think,  then  care  I  not ; 
For  I  shall  so  myself  apply 
To  be  that  I  appear  not 
That  is,  as  one  that  shall  not  shrink 
To  be  your  own  until  I  die; 
And  if  that  be  not  as  I  think, 
Likewise  to  think  it  is  not 


TO  HIS  MI8T1IE88. 

Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant ; 
My  great  travail  so  glaOdly  spent, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  weary  life,  ye  know  since  whan. 
The  suit,  the  service,  none  tell  can ; 
Forget  not  yet  I 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays. 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways. 
The  painful  patience  in  delays. 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not ! — Oh  I  forget  not  this, 
How  long  ago  hath  been,  and  is 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss. 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved, 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved, 
Whose  steadfast  faith  yet  never  moved. 
Forget  not  this ! 
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Walpole,  EUis,  and  Warton,  gravely  inform 
us  that  Lord  Suirey  contributed  to  the  victoiy  of 
Flodden,  a  victory  which  was  gained  before  Lord 
Surrey  was  bonu  The  mistakes  of  such  writers 
may  teach  charity  to  criticism.  Dr.  Nott,  who 
has  cleared  away  much  fable  and  anachronism 
from  the  noble  poet^s  biography,  supposes  that  he 
was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1516,  and  that  he 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  of  which  univeniity 
he  was  afterwards  elected  high  steward.  At  the 
eariy  age  of  sixteen  he  was  contracted  in  marriage 
to  the  Lady  Frances  Yere,  daughter  to  John  Earl 
of  Oxford.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  afler^ 
wards  affianced  to  Surrey's  sister.  It  was  custo- 
mary, in  those  times,  to  delay,  frequently  for 
years,  the  consummations  ofsuch  juvenile  matches ; 
and  the  writer  of  Lord  Surrey's  life,  already  men- 
tioned, gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  poet's 
residence  at  Windsor,  and  his  intimate  friendship 
with  Richmond,  so  tenderly  recorded  in  his  verses, 
took  place,  not  in  their  absolute  childhood,  as  has 
been  generally  imagined,  but  immediately  after 


their  being  contracted  to  their  respective  brides. 
If  this  was  the  case,  the  poet's  allusion  to 

The  eeeret  giovee  wUeh  ofl  we  made  remnnd 
Of  pleuant  plainly  and  of  oor  ladies'  praise. 

may  be  charitably  understood  as  only  recording 
the  aspirations  of  their  conjugal  impatience. 

Surrey's  marriage  was  consummated  in  1535. 
In  the  subsequent  year  he  sat  with  his  father,  as 
Earl  Marshal,  on  the  trial  of  hia  kinswoman  Anne 
Boleyn.  Of  the  impression  which  that  event 
made  upon  his  mind,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found 
either  in  his  poetry,  or  in  tradition.  His  grief  for 
the  amiable  Richmond,  whom  he  lost  soon  after, 
is  more  satis&ctorily  testified.  It  is  about  this 
period  that  the  fiction  of  Nash,  unfaithfully  mis- 
applied as  reality  by  Anthony  Wood,*  and  from 
him  copied,  by  mistake,  by  Walpole  and  Warton, 
sends  the  poet  on  his  romantic  tour  to  Italy,  as 
the  knightFerrant  of  the  fair  Geraldine.  There 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  Surrey  was  ever  in 
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Italy.  At  the  period  of  his  imagined  errantzy, 
his  repeated  appearance  at  the  court  of  England 
can  be  aacertained;  and  Geraldine,  if  she  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  then  only  a 
child  of  seven  years  old.* 

That  Surrey  entertained  romantic  sentiments 
for  the  fair  Geraldine,  seems,  however,  to  admit  of 
little  doubt ;  and  that  too  at  a  period  of  her  youth 
which  makes  his  homage  rather  surprising.  The 
fashion  of  the  age  sanctioned  such  courtships, 
under  the  liberal  interpretation  of  their  being 
platonic.  Both  Sir  P.  Sydney  and  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  avowed  attachments  of  this  exalted  nature 
to  married  ladies,  whose  reputations  were  never 
sullied,  even  when  the  mistress  wept  openly  at 
parting  from  her  admirer.  Of  the  nature  of  Sur- 
rey's attachment  we  may  conjecture  what  we 
please,  but  can  have  no  certain  test  even  in  his 
verses,  which  might  convey  either  much  more  or 
much  less  than  he  felt ;  and  how  shall  we  search 
in  the  graves  of  men  for  the  shades  and  limits  of 
passions  that  elude  our  living  observation  1 

Towards  the  close  of  1540,  Surrey  embarked 
in  public  business.  A  rupture  with  France  being 
anticipated,  he  was  sent  over  to  that  kingdom,  with 
Lord  Russell  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to 
see  that  every  thing  was  in  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence within  the  English  pale.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  knighted;  and  had  jousted  in  honour  of 
Anne  of  Cleves,  upon  her  marriage  with  Henry. 
The  commission  did  not  detain  him  long  in  France. 
He  returned  to  England  before  Christmas,  having 
acquitted  himself  entu^ly  to  the  king's  satisfaction. 
In  the'  next  year,  1541,  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  occupied  in  his  literary  pursuits — per- 
haps in  his  translation  of  Virgil.  England  was 
then  at  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  no 
other  subsequent  year  of  Surrey's  life  could  his 
active  service  have  allowed  him  leisure.  In  1542 
he  received  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  followed 
his  father  in  the  expedition  of  that  year  into  Scot- 
land, where  he  acquired  his  first  military  experi- 
ence. Amidst  these  early  distinctions  it  is  some- 
what mortifying  to  find  him,  about  this  period,  twice 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison ;  on  one  occasion  on 
account  of  a  private  quarrel,  on  another  for  eating 
meat  on  Lent,  and  for  breaking  the  windows  of 
the  citizens  of  London  with  stones  fix>m  his  cross- 
bow. This  was  a  strange  misdemeanour  indeed, 
for  a  hero  and  a  man  of  letters.  His  apology, 
perhaps  as  curious  as  the  &ct  itself^  turns  the  ac- 
tion only  into  quixotic  absurdity.  His  motive,  he 
said,  was  religious.  He  saw  the  citizens  sunk  in 
papal  corruption  of  manners,  and  he  wished  to 
break  in  upon  their  guilty  secrecy  by  a  sudden 
chastisement,  that  should  remind  them  of  Divine 
retribution ! 

The  war  with  France  called  him  into  more 
honourable  activity.    In  the  first  campaign  he 

*  If  concurring  proofn  did  not  80  rtronglr  point  out  his 
poetical  mistrcM  Oeraldine  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  we  might  well  logpect,  from  the  date  of  Surrey*! 
attachment,  that  the  oluect  of  his  praises  must  have  been 
some  other  person.  Geraldine,  when  he  declared  his  de. 
votlon  to  her,  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  was 
taken  in  hor  childhood  under  the  protection  of  the  oourt» 


I  joined  the  army  under  Sir  John  Wallop,  at  the 
siege  of  Landrecy ;  and  in  the  second  and  larger 
expedition  he  went  as  marshal  of  the  army  of 
which  his  father  commanded  the  vanguard.  The 
siege  of  Montieuil  was  allotted  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  gallant  son  ;  but  their  operations 
were  impeded  by  the  want  of  money,  ammunition, 
and  artillery,  supplies  most  probably  detained  fi-om 
reaching  them  by  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  who  had  long  regarded  both  Surrey  and 
his  father  with  a  jealous  eye.  In  these  dii$astrous 
circumstances  Surrey  seconded  the  duke's  efibrts 
with  zeal  and  ability.  On  one  expedition  he  was 
out  two  days  and  two  nights,  spread  destruction 
among  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  returned 
to  the  camp  with  a  load  of  supplies,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  In  a  bold  attempt  to 
storm  the  town  he  succeeded  so  fiir  as  to  make  a 
lodgment  in  one  of  the  gates ;  but  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  devoted 
bravery  of  his  attendant  Clere,  who  received  a 
hurt  in  rescuing  him,  of  which  he  died  a  month 
afUr.  On  the  report  of  the  Dauphin  of  France's 
approach  with  60,000  men,  the  English  made  an 
able  retreat,  of  which  Surrey  conducted  the  move- 
ments as  marshal  of  the  camp. 

He  returned  with  his  father  to  England,  but 
must  have  made  only  a  short  stay  at  home,  as  we 
find  him  soon  after  fighting  a  spirited  action  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  in  which  he  chased 
back  the  French  as  fiu:  as  Montreuil.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
of  Boulogne,  and  finally  solicited  and  obtained  the 
government  of  that  place.  It  was  then  nearly  de- 
fenceless ;  the  breaches  unrepaired,  the  fortifica- 
tions in  decay,  and  the  enemy,  with  superior  num- 
bers, established  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  command 
the  harbour,  and  to  fire  upon  the  lower  town. 
Under  such  disadvantages,  Surrey  entered  on  his 
command,  and  drew  up  and  sent  home  a  plan  of 
alterations  in  the  works,  which  was  approved  of 
by  the  king,  and  ordered  to  be  acted  upon.  Nor 
were  his  efforts  merely  defensive.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  led  his  men  into  the  enemy's  country  as 
far  as  Samerau-Bois,  which  he  destroyed,  and  re- 
turned in  safety  with  considerable  booty.  After- 
wards, hearing  that  the  French  intended  to  revic- 
tual  their  camp  at  Outreau,  he  compelled  them 
to  abandon  their  object,  pursued  them  as  far  as 
Hardilot,  and  was  only  prevented  from  gaining  a 
complete  victory  through  the  want  of  cavalry. 
But  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  Boulogne,  which, 
by  his  own  extant  memorial,  is  said  to  evince  great 
military  skill,  was  marred  by  the  issue  of  one  unfo> 
tunate  sally.  In  order  to  prevent  the  French  from 
revictualling  a  fortress  that  menaced  the  safety  of 
Boulogne,  he  found  it  necessary,  with  his  slender 
forces,  to  risk  another  attack  at  St  Etienne. 
His  cavalry  first  charged  and  routed  those  of  the 

and  attended  the  Princess  Mary.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  married  Sir  Anthony  Wood,  a  man  of  sixty,  and  after 
his  death  accepted  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  From  Surrey's 
verses  we  find  that  she  slighted  his  addresses,  after  having 
fbr  some  time  encouraged  them :  and  tmm  his  conduct  it 
appears  that  he  hurried  into  war  and  public  business  in 
order  to  forget  her  indifference. 
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French :  ^m  foot,  which  he  oommanded  m  penon, 
next  advanced,  and  the  fint  line,  conaisting  chiefly 
of  gentlemen  armed  with  coraeleta,  behaved  gal- 
lantly, but  the  second  line,  in  coming  to  the  piuh 
of  the  pike,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and 
fled  back  to  Boulogne,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  their  commander  to  rally  them.  Within  a  few 
months  after  this  afiair  he  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  Hertford  went  out  to  France  as  the 
kind's  lieutenant-general. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  loss  of 
this  action  was  the  pretext  for  his  recall,  or  the 
direct  cause  of  the  king's  vengeance,  by  which 
he  was  subsequently  destined  to  fall.  If  the  fac- 
tion of  Hertford,  that  was  intriguing  against  him 
at  home,  ever  succeeded  in  fretting  the  king's  hu- 
mour against  him,  by  turning  his  misfortune  into 
a  topic  of  blame,  Henry's  irritation  must  have 
passed  away,  as  we  find  Surrey  recalled,  with 
promises  of  being  replaced  in  his  command  (a 
promise,  however,  which  was  basely  falsified),  and 
again  appearing  at  court  in  an  honourable  station. 
Bat  the  event  of  hi*  recall  (though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  tokens  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure)  certainly  contributed  indirectly  to  his 
ruin,  by  goading  his  proud  temper  to  farther  hos- 
tilities with  Hertford.  Surrey,  on  his  return  to 
England,  spoke  of  his  enemy  with  indignation  and 
menaces,  and  imprudently  expressed  his  hopes 
of  being  revenged  in  a  succeeding  reign.  His 
words  were  reported,  probably  with  exaggeration, 
to  the  king,  and  occasioned  his  being  sent,  for 
some  time,  as  a  prisoner  to  Windsor.  He  was 
liberated,  however,  from  thence,  and  again  made 
his  appearance  at  court,  unsuspicious  of  his  im- 
pending ruin. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  personal  motives  that 


could  impel  Heniy  to  wish  for  his  destruction. 
He  could  not  be  jealous  of  his  intentions  to  marry 
the  Princess  Mary — that  frible  is  disproved  by  the 
discoveiy  of  Surrey's  widow  having  survived  him. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  king  dreaded  him  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Reformation,  as  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  a  Protestant.  The 
natural  cruelty  of  Henry  seems  to  have  been  but 
an  instrument  in  the  designing  hands  of  Hertford, 
whose  ambition,  fear,  and  jealousy,  prompted  him 
to  seek  the  destruction  of  Norfolk  and  his  son. 
His  measures  were  unhappily  aided  by  the  vindic- 
tive resentment  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  against 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been  long  se- 
parated, and  by  the  still  more  unaccountable  and 
unnatural  hatred  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
against  her  own  brother.  Surrey  was  arrested 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1546,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  The  depositions  of  witnesses  against 
him,  whose  collective  testimony  did  not  substan- 
tiate even  a  legal  offence,  were  transmitted  to  the 
king's  judges  at  Norwich,  and  a  verdict  was  re- 
turned, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  indicted 
for  high  treason.  We  are  not  told  the  full  parti- 
culars of  his  defence,  but  are  only  generally  in- 
formed that  it  was  acute  and  spirited.  With  re- 
spect to  the  main  accusation,  of  his  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Confessor,  he  proved  that  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  heralds  in  so  doing,  and  that  he 
had  worn  them  himself  in  the  king's  presence,  as 
his  ancestors  had  worn  them  in  the  presence  of 
former  kings.  Notwithstanding  his  manifest  in- 
nocence, the  jury  was  base  enough  to  find  him 
guilty.  The  chancellor  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  him ;  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in 
his  thirty-first  year,  this  noble  soldier  and  accom- 
plished poet  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 


PBISONED  IN  WINDSOB,  HB  ILBOOUNTETH  HIS  PLBA8UBE  THEBB  PASSED. 


80  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas ! 
As  proud  Windsor  ?     Where  I  in  lust  and  joy. 
With  a  king's  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass, 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy; 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 
The  large  green  oourts,where  we  were  wont  to  rove. 
With  eyes  upcast  unto  the  maiden's  tower, 
And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue. 
The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue, 
When  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 
The  palm  play^'  where  desported*  for  the  game, 
With  dazed  eyes  oft  we,  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  miss'd  the  hall,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 
To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 
The  gravell'd  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm. 
On  foaming  horse  witii  swords  and  fiiendly  hearts ; 
With  cheer  as  though  one  should  another  whehn. 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 
With  silver  drops  the  meads  yet  spread  for  ruth ; 
In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength, 


•  IlBanls«oart. 


»Btript 


Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth, 
Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 
Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise ; 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 
What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ; 
With  reins  avail'd,«  and  swift  ybreathed  horse, 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between. 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force.  ^ 
The  void  walls  eke  that  harbour'd  us  each  night : 
Wherewith,  alas !  revive  within  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight ; 
The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust ; 
The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play ; 
The  fitiendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just. 
Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
And  with  this  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  face ; 
The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue : 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas ! 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew : 

0  Shortsnad. 
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LORD  VAUX. 


O  place  of  bli« !  renewer  of  my  wom  ! 
Give  me  account,  where  ia  my  noble  fere  1* 
Whom  in  thy  walla  thou  didat  each  night  enclose; 
To  other  lief.**  but  unto  me  moat  dear. 
£cho,  alaa !  that  doth  my  aorrow  rue, 
Retuma  thereto  a  hollow  aound  of  plaint. 
Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew, 
In  priaon  pine,  with  bondage  and  reatraint : 
And  with  namir""'*-'"^  ^  ♦•"-  -^ — r* 


The  awift  awallow  punneth  the  ffiea  amall ; 
The  buay  bee  her  honey  now  ahe  mings  ^ 
Winter  ia  wom  that  waa  the  flower's  bale.' 
And  thus  I  aee  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decaya,  and  yet  my  aorrow  springs. 


HOW  EACH  THINO,  8AV1  THB  T^VKR  "»■ 
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EICHARD  EDWARDS 


[Ban^uni    DW,UI«.] 


Was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices,  and  one  of  our  earliest  dramatic 
authors.  He  wrote  two  comedies,  one  entitled 
Damon  and  Pythias,  the  other  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  botii  of  which  were  acted  before  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Besides  his  regular  dramas,  he  appears 
to  have  contrived  masques,  and  to  have  written 
Teis«8  for  pageants ;  and  is  described  as  having 


been  the  first  fiddle,  the  most  foshionable  sonneteer, 
and  the  most  facetious  mimic  of  the  court  In  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  her  chapel,  and  master  of  the  children 
there,  having  the  character  of  an  excellent  musician. 
His  pleasing  little  poem,the  ^moTttium  Ira,  has  been 
so  often  reprinted,  that,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I 
have  selected  another  specimen  of  his  simplicity. 


HE  RBQTJESTETH  BOMS  ntlSNDLT  OOMFORT,  ATFIRmNa  HIS  OONSTANCY. 


Thx  moimtains  high,  whose  lofty  tops  do  meet 

the  haughty  sky ; 
The  craggy  rock,  that  to  the  sea  firee  passage  doth 

deny; 
The  aged  oak,  that  doth  resist  the  force  of  blu»- 

tring  blast; 
The  pleasant  herb,  that  eveiywhere  a  pleasant 

smell  doth  cast ; 
The  lion's  force,  whose  counge  stout  declares  a 

prince-like  might ; 
The  eagle,  that  for  worthiness  is  bom  of  kings  in 

fight.  .... 
Then  these,  I  say,  and  thousands  more,  by  tract 

of  time  decay. 
And,  like  to  time,  do  quite  consume,  and  ftde 

from  form  to  cUy ; 
But  my  true  heart  and  service  vow'd  shall  last 

time  out  of  mind. 
And  still  remain  as  thine  by  doom,  as  Cupid  hath 

assigned; 


My  faith,  lo  here !  I  vow  to  thee,  my  troth  thou 

knoVst  too  well ; 
My  goods,  my  friends,  my  life,  is  thine;  what 

need  I  more  to  tell  ? 
I  am  not  mine,  but  thine ;  I  vow  thy  bests  I  will 

obey. 
And  serve  thee  as  a  servant  ought,  in  pleasing  if 

I  may; 
And  sith  I  have  no  flying  wings,  to  serve  thee  as 

I  wish, 
Ne  fins  to  cut  the  silver  streams,  as  doth  the 

gliding  fish; 
Wherefore  leave  now  forgetfrdness,  and  send 

again  to  me. 
And  strain  thy  azure  veins  to  write,  that  I  may 

greeting  see. 
And  thus  fiurewell !  more  dear  to  me  than  chiefost 

friend  I  have. 
Whose  love  in  heart  I  mind  to  shrine,  till  Death 

his  fee  do  crave. 


WILLIAM  HUNNIS 


Was  a  gentleman  of  Edward  the  Sixth's 
Chapel,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  boys  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ChapeL  He  translated  the 
Psalms,  and  was  author  of  a  «Hive  of  Honey,"  a 


« Handful  of  Honeysuckle,"  and  other  godly 
works.  He  died  in  1668.  Hunnis  was  also  a 
writer  of  Interludes.^ — See  Colubb's  Jnnalt  of 
thi  atagt,  vol.  L  p.  236. 


THE  LOTE  THAT  IS  KBQUITBD  WITH  DISDAIN. 


Ill  search  of  things  that  secret  are  my  mated 

muse  began. 
What  it  might  be  molested  most  the  head  and 

mind  of  man; 
The  bending  brow  of  prince's  face,  to  wrath  that 

doth  attend. 
Or  want  of  parents,  wife,  or  child,  or  loss  of  faith- 

fril  friend; 
The  roaring  of  the  cannon  shot,  that  makes  the 

piece  to  shake, 
Or  terror,  such  as  mighty  Jove  from  heaven  above 

can  make : 
All  these,  in  fine,  may  not  compare,  experience  so 

doth  prove. 
Unto  the  torments,  sharp  and  strange,  of  such  as 

be  in  love. 


Love  looks  aloft,  and  laughs  to  scorn  all  such  as 

griefe  annoy, 
The  more  extreme  their  passions  be,  the  greater 

is  his  joy ; 
Thus  Love,  as  victor  of  the  field,  trii]imphs  above 

the  rest. 
And  joys  to  see  his  subjects  lie  with  living  death 

in  breast; 
But  dire  Disdain  lets  drive  a  shaft,  and  galls  this 

bragging  fool. 
He  plucks  his  plumes,  xmbends  his  bow,  and  sets 

him  new  to  school ; 
Whereby  this  boy  that  bragged  hite,  as  conqueror 

over  all. 
Now  yields  himself  unto  Disdain,  his  vassal  and 

his  thrall. 
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THOMAS  SACKVILLE, 

BABON  BUCKHURST,  AND  EARL  OF  DORSET, 

[Ban,ua>.    Died,A|«fll8,M06.] 


Was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  SackTille,  and  was 
born  at  Withy  am,  in  Sussex,  in  1536.  He  was 
educated  at  both  universities,  and  enjoyed  an  early 
reputation  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  English  poetry. 
While  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote 
his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  which  was  played  by 
the  young  students,  as  a  part  of  a  Christmas  en- 
tertainment, and  aflerwaxds  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  Whitehall,  in  1561.  In  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion of  this  piece  it  was  entitled  the  tragedy  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrex.  He  is  said  to  have  been  as- 
sisted in  the  composition  of  it  by  Thomas  Norton ; 
but  to  what  extent  does  not  appear.  T.  Warton 
disputes  the  &ct  of  his  being  at  all  indebted  to 
Norton.  The  merit  of  the  piece  does  not  render 
the  question  of  mudi  importance.  This  tragedy 
and  his  contribution  of  the  Induction  and  Legend 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the** Mirror  for 
Magistrates,"*  compose  the  poetical  history  of 
Sackville's  life.  The  rest  of  it  was  political.  He 
had  been  elected  to  parliament  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
Six  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  year  that  his 
Induction  and  Legend  of  Buckmgham  were  pub- 
lished, he  went  abroad  on  his  travels,  and  was,  for 
some  reason  that  is  not  mentioned,  confined,  for  a 
time,  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  but  he  returned  home, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1566,  and  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  the  title  of  ^aron  Buckhurst 
Having  entered  at  first  with  rather  too  much  pro- 
digality on  the  enjoyment  of  his  patrimony,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  indignity  of 
being  kept  in  waiting  by  an  alderman,  from  whom 
he  was  borrowing  money,  and  to  have  made  a  re- 
solution of  economy,  firom  which  he  never  de- 
parted. The  queen  employed  htm,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  reign,  in  an  embassy  to  Charles 
IX.  of  France.  In  1587  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  tlie  United  Provinces,  upon  their  complaint 
against  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  but,  though  he  per- 


formed his  trust  with  integrity,  the  fiivourite  had 
sufficient  influence  to  get  him  recalled ;  and  on 
his  return,  he  was  ordered  to  confinement  in  his 
own  house,  for  nine  or  ten  months.  On  Leices- 
ter's death,  however,  he  was  immediately  rein- 
stated in  royal  favour,  and  was  made  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  chancellor  of  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  Burleigh  he  became  lord  high-treasilrer 
of  England.  At  Queen  Elizabeth's  demise  he 
was  one  of  the  privy  councillors  on  whom  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  devolved,  and  he 
concurred  in  proclaiming  King  James.  The  new 
sovereign  confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  high- 
treasurer  by  a  patent  for  life,  and  on  all  occasions 
consulted  him  with  confidence.  In  March,  1604, 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Dorset     He  died  suddenly 

SI 608]  at  the  council  table,  in  consequence  of  a 
ropsy  on  the  brain.  Few  ministers,  as  Lord 
Oxford  remarks,  have  left  behind  them  so  un- 
blemished a  character.  His  fimiily  considered  his 
memozy  so  invulnerable,  that  when  some  partial 
aspersions  were  thrown  upon  it,  after  his  death, 
they  disdained  to  answer  them.  He  carried  taste 
and  elegance  even  into  his  formal  political  func- 
tions, and  for  his  eloquence  was  styled  the  bell  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  As  a  poet,  his  attempt  to 
unite  allegory  with  heroic  narrative,  and  his  giv- 
ing our  language  its  earliest  regular  tragedy, 
evince  the  views  and  enterprise  of  no  ordinary 
mind;  but,  though  the  induction  to  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  displays  some  potent  sketches,  it 
bears  the  complexion  of  a  saturnine  genius,  and 
resembles  a  bold  and  gloomy  landscape  on  which 
the  sun  never  shines.  As  to  Gorboduc,  it  is  a 
piece  of  monotonous  recitals,  and  cold  and  heavy 
accumulation  of  incidents.  As  an  imitation  of 
classical  tragedy  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in 
being  without  even  the  unities  of  place  and  time, 
to  circumscribe  its  dulness. 


FROM  SAOKYILLFS  INDUCnON  TO  THE  COMPLAINT  OF  HENBY,  DUKE  OF  BUCEINOHAM. 


The  wrathful  Winter,  'preaching  on  apace. 
With  blust'ring  blasts  had  all  ybared  the  treen, 
And  old  Satumus,  with  his  frosty  face. 
With  chilling  cold  had  pierced  the  tender  green ; 
The  mantles  rent  wherein  enwrapped  been 
The  gladsome  groves  that  now  lay  overthrown. 
The  tapets  torn,  and  every  tree  down  blown. 

*  The  "Mirror  for  Magistratefl"  was  intended  to  cele- 
brate the  chief  anfortauate  personages  in  English  history, 
in  %  series  of  poetical  legends  spolien  hy  the  characters 
themselves,  with  epilogues  interspersed  to  connect  the 
stories,  in  imitation  of  fiooRacdo's  Fall  of  Princes,  which 
had  been  translated  by  Lydgate.  The  historian  of  £ng> 
lish  poetry  ascribes  the  plan  of  this  work  to  Sackrille,  and 
teems  to  have  supposed  that  his  Induction  and  legend  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  appeared  In  the  first  edition : 
but  Sir  E.  Brydges  has  shown  that  it  was  not  until  the 
M 


The  soil  that  erst  so  seemly  was  to  seen, 
Was  all  despoiled  of  her  beauty's  hue ;  [Queen 
And  soote"  fresh  flowers,  therewith  the  Summer's 
Had  clad  the  earth,  now  Boreas  blasts  down  blew ; 
And  small  fowls,  flocking,  in  their  song  did  rue 
The  Winter's  wTath,wherewith  each  thing  defaced 
In  woeful  wise  bewail'd  the  Summer  past. 

second  edition  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  that  SackvU}e*s 
contribution  was  published,  vis.  in  1663.  Baldwin  and 
Ferrers  were  the  authorri  of  the  first  editioa,  In  1669.  Big- 
gins, Phayer,  Churchyard,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  versi- 
fiers, contributed  suocAsive  legends,  not  confining  them- 
selves to  English  history,  but  treatingthe  reader  with  the 
lamentations  of  Geta  and  Caracalla,  Brennus,  Ac.  ftc.  till 
the  improvement  of  the  drama  superseded  those  dreary 
monologues,  by  giving  heroic  history  a  more  engaging  air. 
a  Sweet 
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Hawthorn  had  loet  his  motley  livery, 

The  naked  twigs  were  shiTering  all  for  cold, 

And  dropping  down  the  tears  abundantly ; 

Each  thing,  methought,  with  weeping  eye  me  told 

The  cruel  aeaaon,  bidding  me  withhold 

Myself  within ;  for  I  was  gotten  out 

Into  the  fields,  whereaa  I  walkM  about 

When  lo,  the  Night  with  miaty  mantles  spread, 
Gan  dark  the  day,  and  dim  the  azure  skies ; 
And  Venus  in  her  message  Hermes  sped 
To  bloody  Mars,  to  wUe  him  not  to  rise, 
\l'hae  she  herself  approached  in  speedy  wise : 
And  Virgo  hiding  her  disdainful  breast. 
With  Thetis  now  had  laid  her  down  to  rest. . . . 

And  pale  Cynthea,  with  her  borrowed  light, 
Beginning  to  supply  her  brother's  place, 
Was  past  the  noon  steed  six  degrees  in  sight, 
When  sparkling  stars  amid  the  Heaven's  face, 
With  twinkling  light  shone  on  the  Earth  apace. 
That  while  they  brought  about  the  Nightes  chair, 
The  dark  had  dimmed  the  day  ere  I  was  ware. 

And  sorrowing  I  to  see  the  Summer  flowers. 
The  lively  green,  the  lusty  leas  forlorn ; 
The  sturdy  trees  so  shattered  with  the  showers, 
The  fields  so  fade  that  flourished  so  befome ; 
It  taught  me  well  all  earthly  things  be  borne 
To  die  the  death,  for  nought  long  time  may  last; 
The  Summei^s  beauty  yields  to  Winter's  blast 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  Heaven's  learns, 
With  Nighte's  stars  thick  powder'd  everywhere, 
Which  erst  so  glistcn'd  with  the  golden  streams, 
That  cheerful  Phoebus  spread  down  firom  his 

sphere. 
Beholding  dark  oppressing  day  so  near; 
The  sudden  sight  reduced  to  my  mind 
The  sundry  changes  that  in  earth  we  find. 

That  musing  on  this  worldly  wealth  in  thought, 
Which  comes  and  goes  more  fiister  than  we  see 
The  fieckeitng  flame  that  with  the  fire  is  wrought. 
My  busy  mind  presented  unto  me 
Sudi  fall  of  Peers  as  in  this  realm  had  be,^ 
That  oh  I  wish'd  some  would  their  woes  desciive. 
To  warn  the  rest  whom  fortune  left  alive. 

And  strait  forth-stalking  with  redoubled  pace. 

For  that  I  saw  the  Night  draw  on  so  fiis^ 

In  black  all  clad,  there  fell  before  my  fiice 

A  piteous  wight,  whom  Woe  had  all  forewaste, 

Forth  from  her  eycn  the  chiystal  tears  out  brast. 

And  sighing  sore,  her  hands  she  wrung  and  fold, 

Tare  all  her  hair,  that  ruth  was  to  behold. 

Her  body  small,  forewither'd  and  forespent. 
As  is  the  stalk  that  Summer's  drought  oppresa'd ; 
Her  wealked  &ce  with  woeful  tears  besprent, 
Her  colour  pale,  and  as  it  seem'd  her  best ; 
In  woe  and  plaint  reposed  was  her  rest ; 
And  as  the  stone  that  drops  of  water  wears, 
80  dented  was  her  cheek  with  fall  of  tears 

flsdiTilVs  oontiibotkm  to  "The  Mirror  for  Hafflstratcm" 
it  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  tolerable.  1 1  is  obeerTsble  Uiat 
Ida  plsB  diOerf  materially  from  that  of  the  other  contri- 
boton.  lie  lajs  the  eerac^  like  Daut(^  in  Hell,  aod  maktM 
hie  eharaeters  relate  their  hietoty  at  the  gates  of  Elyaiom, 
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soaaow  thkit  asdssssbs  thb  post. 
For  forth  she  paced  in  her  fearful  talc: 
«  Come,  come,"  quoth  she, «« and  see  what  I  shall 

show; 
Come,  hear  the  plaining  and  the  bitter  bale 
Of  worthy  men  by  Fortune  overthrow: 
Come  thou,  and  see  them  rowing  all  in  row. 
They  were  but  shades  that  erst  in  mind  thou  roll'd. 
Come,  come  with  me,  thine  eyes  shall  them  behold." 

And  with  these  words,  as  I  upraised  stood. 

And  'gan  to  follow  her  that  strait  forth  paced. 

Ere  I  was  ware,  into  a  desart  wood 

We  now  were  come,  where,hand  in  hand  embraced. 

She  led  the  way,  and  through  the  thick  so  traced. 

As,  but  I  had  been  guided  by  her  might. 

It  was  no  way  for  any  mortal  wight  .  •  . 

ALLIQORICAL  RBSOirAOIS  SlSCaiBKD  IS  HELL. 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  Hell 
Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and  cursing  never  stents 
To  sob  and  sigh ;  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  thoughtful  care,  as  she  that  all  in  vain 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain. 

Her  eyes  unstedfiurt,  rolling  here  and  there, 
Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance 

brought, 
So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear, 
Toss'd  and  tormented  by  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought : 
With  dreadful  cheer  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 
Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook. 
With  foot  uncertain  proficr'd  here  and  there ; 
Benumm'd  of  speech,  and  with  a  ghastly  look, 
Search'd  every  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear; 
His  cap  upborn  with  staring  of  his  hair, 
Stoyn'd''  and  amazed  at  his  shade  for  dread, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And  next  within  the  entry  of  this  lake 

Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire^ 

Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take, 

Never  in  rest  till  she  have  her  desire ; 

But  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 

Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 

To  die  by  death,  or  venged  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretence, 
Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set 
With  trembling  limbs  we  sofUy  parted  thence. 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  mot, 
When  firom  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  iet,* 
Rewing,  alas !  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight 

His  face  was  lean  and  some-deal  pined  away, 
And  eke  his  handes  consumed  to  the  bone. 
But  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  say ; 
For  on  his  carcass  raiment  had  hb  none, 

under  the  gnidaace  of  Borrow ;  while  the  anihors  of  the 
other  legend!  are  generally  oontented  with  elmply  dream- 
ing of  the  unfortonate  pereons|:e8,.aad,  bv  going  to  sleep^ 
offer  a  powerful  induoement  to  follow  their  example. 
b  Been.— e  Stopped.—'  Astonlahed.r-«  Feiehed. 
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Save  cloute  and  patches,  pieced  one  by  one ; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree ; 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share. 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he. 
As  on  the  which  fiill  daintily  would  he  fiure. 
His  drink  the  running  stream,  his  cup  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  dosed,  hjs  bed  the*hard  cold  ground ; 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state,  when  he  had  well  beheld 
With  tender  ruth  on  him  and  on  his  feres/ 
In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held. 
And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears, 
Of  greedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  breres/ 
His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dented  in, 
With  tawed  hands  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  had  begun 
To  spread  his  light,  even  peeping  in  our  eyes, 
When  he  is  up  and  to  his  work  yrun ; 
And  let  the  night's  bladi  misty  mantles  rise, 
And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 
The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 
But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 


/Oompsnlons. 


r  Brian. 


A  very  corps,  save  yielding  fiMth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he  whom  Fortune  frowned  on. 
Or  whom  she  lifled  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown :  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead,  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath. 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart. 

The  travail's  ease,  the  still  night's  fere  was  he ; 

And  of  our  U£b  in  earth  the  better  part, 

Reever  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 

Things  oh  that  tide,*  and  oft  that  never  be ; 

Without  respect  esteeming  equally 

King  CrvBsus'  pomp,  and  Irus'  poverty. 

And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found. 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  Nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  entwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 

Grook'd-back'd  he  was,tooth-Bhaken  and  Ueareyed, 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones  that  rattled  by  his  side, 
His  scalp  all  pill'd,*'  and  he  with  eld  forlore, 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  Death's  door; 
Trembling  and  driv'Iing  as  he  draws  his  breath. 
For  brie^  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 


ABlappea. 


<fian. 


GEORGE  GASCOIGNE 

[1lora,lS98.    Died,  1677.] 


Was  bom  in  1536,*  of  an  ancient  &mi]y  in 
Ssaex,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  at 
•Gray's-Inn ;  but  being  disinherited  by  his  father 
<for  extravagance,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and 
.obtained  a  commission  under  the  Prince  of 
'.Orange.  A  quarrel  with  his  colonel  retarded 
Jiis  promotion  in  that  service ;  and  a  circumstance 
tKXiurred  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  A 
lady  at  the  Hague  (the  town  being  then  in  the 
enemy's  possession)  sent  him  a  letter,  which  was 
intercepted  in  the  camp,  and  a  report  against  his 
Joyal^  was  made  by  those  who  had  seized  it. 
•Gascoigne  immediately  laid  the  af&ir  before  the 
Prince,  who  saw  through  the  design  of  his  ao- 
.cusers,  and  gave  him  a  passport  for  visiting  his 
female  friend.  At  the  siege  of  Middlebur^  he 
displayed  so  much  bravery,  that  the  Prince  re- 
warded him  with  800  gilders  above  his  pay ;  but 
:he  was  soon  after  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards, 
.and  having  spent  four  months  in  captivity,  re- 


turned to  England,  and  resided  generally  at 
Walthamstow.  In  1575  he  accompanied  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  stately  progresses,  and 
wrote  for  her  amusement  a  mask,  entitled  the 
Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  He  is 
generally  said  to  have  died  at  Stamford,  in  1678 ; 
but  the  registers  of  that  place  have  been  searched 
in  vain  for  his  name,  by  the  writer  of  an  article 
in  the  Censura  Literaria,t  who  has  corrected 
some  mistakes  in  former  accounts  of  him.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  he  lived  long  after 
1576,  as,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, it  appears  that,  in  that  year,  he  complains 
of  his  infirmities,  and  nothing  afterwards  came 
from  his  pen. 

Gascoigne  was  one  of  the  earliest  contribu- 
tors to  our  drama.  He  wrote  The  Supposes,  a 
comedy,  translated  from  Ariosto,  and  Jocasta, 
a  tragedy  from  Euripides,  with  some  other 
pieces.;]; 


DE  PROFUNDIS. 


From  depth  of  dole,  wherein  my  soul  doth  dweU, 
From  heavy  heart,  which  harbours  in  my  breast, 

*  Mr.  KlHs  eoDJeetare8  that  he  was  bom  mudi  earlier. 

t  Ons.  lit  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Gsscoigne  died  at  Stamford 
on  the.Tth  of  OctolMT,  1&77^<-See  GOLUBa's  Armatt,  vol.  L 
p.  102. 


From  troubled  sprite,  which  seldom  taketh  rest. 
From  hope  Of  heaven,  from  dread  of  darksome  hell, 

[X  One  of  his  prindpsl  works  in  The  Frnits  of  Wur:  it 
was  BUffTOsted  by  his  personal  adrentareii  and  obsenra- 
tions.  His  Tcree  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  unaffected.  One 
of  his  best  pieces  is  De  Profandiis  which  I  have  added  to 
Mr.  Campbell's  seleetions.— O.j 
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O  gneioaM  God,  to  thee  I  ccy  and  yell : 
My  God,  my  Lord,  my  lovely  Lord,  alone 
To  thee  I  call,  to  thee  I  make  my  moan. 
And  thou,  good  God,  Touchaafe  in  grace  to  take 
Thia  wofiil  plaint 
Wherein  I  faint ; 
Oh !  hear  me,  then,  for  thy  great  mercy's  sake. 

Oh !  bend  thine  ears  attentively  to  hear, 

Oh !  turn  thine  eyes,  behold  me  how  I  wail ! 
Oh !  hearken.  Lord,  give  ear  for  mine  avail. 

Oh !  mark  in  mind  the  burdens  that  I  bear ; 

See  how  I  sink  in  sorrows  everywhere. 
Behold  and  see  what  dolors  I  endure. 
Give  ear  and  mark  what  plaints  I  put  in  ure  ;■ 

Bend  willing  ean ;  and  pity  therewithal 
My  willing  voice, 
Whkh  hath  no  choice 

But  evermore  upon  thy  name  to  call. 

If  thou,  good  Lord,  shouldst  take  thy  rod  in  hand, 
If  thou  regard  what  sins  are  daily  done, 
If  thou  take  hold  where  we  our  works  begun, 
If  thou  decree  in  judgment  for  to  stand. 
And  be  extreme  to  see  our  'senses'  scanned ; 
If  thou  take  note  of  eveiy  thing  amiss. 
And  write  in  rolli  how  frail  our  nature  is, 

0  glorious  God,  O  king,  O  Prince  of  power ! 

What  mortal  wight 
May  thus  have  light 
To  fbel  thy  power,  if  thou  have  list  to  lower  1 

But  thou  art  good,  and  hast  of  mercy  store, 
Thou  not  delight'st  to  see  a  sinner  fall, 
Thoa  hearkenest  first,  before  we  come  to  call, 

Thine  ears  are  set  wide  open  evermore. 

Before  we  knock  thou  oomest  to  the  door ; 
Thou  art  more  prest  to  hear  a  sinner  ay 
Than  he  is  quick  to  climb  to  thee  on  high. 

Thy  mighty  name  be  praised  then  alway. 
Let  faith  and  fear 
True  witness  bear. 

How  fiwt  they  stand  which  on  thy  mercy  stay. 

1  lock  for  thee,  my  lovely  Lord,  therefore 

For  thee  I  wait,  for  thee  I  tarry  still. 
Mine  eyes  do  long  to  gaze  on  thee  my  fill. 

For  thee  I  watch,  for  thee  I  pry  and  pore. 

My  soul  for  thee  attendeth  evermore. 
My  soul  doth  thirst  to  take  of  thee  a  taste. 
My  soul  desires  with  thee  for  to  be  placed. 

And  to  thy  words,  which  can  no  man  deceive, 
Mine  only  trust. 
My  love  and  lust, 

In  confidence  continually  shall  cleave. 

Before  the  break  or  dawnmg  of  the  day, 
Before  the  light  be  seen  in  loily  skies. 
Before  the  sun  appear  in  pleasant  wise. 

Before  the  watch,  (before  the  watch,  I  say,) 

Before  the  ward  that  waits  therefore  alway, 
My  soul,  my  sense,  my  secret  thought,  my  sprite. 
My  will,  my  witfi,  my  joy,  and  my  delight. 

Unto  the  Lord,  that  sits  in  heaven  on  high. 


With  hasty  wing  ^ 

From  me  doth  fling. 
And  striveth  still  unto  the  Lord  to  fly. 

O  Israel !  O  household  of  the  Lord ! 

O  Abraham's  sons !  O  brood  of  blessed  seed ! 

O  chosen  sheep,  that  love  the  Lord  indeed ! 
O  hungry  hearts !  feed  still  upon  his  word. 
And  put  your  trust  in  Him  with  one  accord. 

For  He  hath  mercy  evermore  at  hand. 

His  fountains  flow,  his  springs  do  never  stand ; 
And  plenteously  He  loveth  to  redeem 
Such  sinners  all 
As  on  Him  call. 
And  fiiithfully  his  mercies  most  esteem. 

He  will  redeem  our  deadly,  drooping  state, 
He  will  bring  home  the  sheep  that  go  astray. 
He  will  help  them  that  hope  in  Him  alway. 

He  will  appease  our  discord  and  debate, 

He  will  soon  save,  though  we  repent  us  late. 
He  will  be  ours,  if  we  continue  his, 
He  will  bring  bale«  to  joy  and  perfbct  bliss ; 

He  will  redeem  the  flock  of  his  elect 
From  all  that  is 
Or  was  amiss 

Since  Abraham's  heirs  did  first  his  laws  reject 


AERAIONMBNT  OF  A  LOTSB. 
At  Beauty't  bar  as  I  did  stand. 
When  FaUe  Sutped  accused  me, 
George,  quoth  the  Judge,  hold  up  thy  hand, 
Thou  art  arraign'd  of  Flattery ; 
Tell,  therefore,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried, 
Whose  judgment  thou  wilt  here  abide  1 

My  lord,  quod  I,  this  lady  here, 
Whom  I  esteem  above  the  rest. 
Doth  know  my  guilt,  if  any  were ; 
Wherefore  her  doom  doth  please  me  best. 
Let  her  be  judge  and  juror  both, 
To  tiy  me  guiltless  by  mine  oadi. 

Quoth  Beauty,  No,  it  fltteth  not' 
A  prince  herself  to  judge  the  cause ; 
WUl  is  our  justice,  well  ye  wot. 
Appointed  to  discuss  our  laws ; 
If  you  will  guiltless  seem  to  go, 
God  and  your  country  quit  you  so. 

Then  Cra/t  the  crier  call'd  a  quest, 
Of  whom  was  Falnhood  foremost  fere ; 
A  pack  of  pickthanks  were  the  rest. 
Which  came  false  witness  for  to  bou ; 
The  jury  such,  the  judge  unjust, 
Sentence  was  said,  « I  should  be  tnus'd." 

JealouB  the  gaoler  bound  me  fiist. 

To  hear  the  verdict  of  the  bill ; 

George,  quoth  the  judge,  now  thou  art  cast, 

Thou  must  go  hence  to  Heavy  Hill, 

And  tiiere  be  hang'd  all  but  the  head ; 

God  rest  thy  soul  when  thou  art  dead ! 
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Down  fell  I  then  upon  my  knee. 
All  flat  before  dame  BeatUy't  face, 
And  cried,  Good  Lady,  pwdon  me ! 
Who  here  appeal  unto  your  grace ; 
You  know  if  I  have  been  untrue, 
It  was  in  too  much  praising  you. 

And  though  this  Judge  doth  make  such  haste 
To  shed  with  shame  my  guiltless  blood, 
Yet  let  your  pity  first  be  placed 
To  save  the  man  that  meant  you  good ; 
So  shall  you  show  yourself  a  Queen, 
And  I  may  be  your  servant  seen. 

Quoth  Beauty,  Well ;  because  I  g^ess 
What  thou  dost  mean  henceforth  to  be ; 
Although  thy  faults  deserve  no  less 
Than  Justice  here  hath  judged  thee ; 
Wilt  thou  be  bound  to  stint  all  strife, 
And  be  true  prisoner  all  thy  life  ? 

Yea,  madam,  quoth  I,  that  I  shall ; 
Lo,  Faith  and  Truth  my  sureties : 
Why  then,  quoth  she,  come  when  I  call, 
I  ask  no  better  warrantiae. 
Thus  am  I  BeatUy't  bounden  thrall. 
At  her  command  when  she  doth  call. 


THE  VANITY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
Thet  course  the  glass,  and  let  it  take  no  rest; 
They  pass  and  spy,  who  gazeth  on  theu-  face ; 
They  darkly  ask  whose  beauty  seemeth  best ; 
They  hark  and  mark  who  marketh  most  their 

grace; 
They  stay  their  steps,  and  stalk  a  stately  pace; 
They  jealous  are  of  every  sight  they  see ; 
They  strive  to  seem,  but  never  care  to  be. . .  . 


What  grudge  and  grief  our  joys  may  then  sup- 
press. 
To  see  our  hairs,  which  yellow  were  as  gold, 
Now  gray  as  glass;  to  feel  and  find  them  less ; 
To  scrape  the  bald  skull  which  was  wont  to  hold 
Our  lovely  locks  with  curling  Bikks  oontroul'd ; 
To  look  in  glass,  and  spy  Sir  Wrinkle's  chair 
Set  fiist  on  fronts  whidi  erst  were  sleek  and  &ir. . . . 


YANITT  OF  YOUTH. 
Of  lusty  youth  then  lustily  to  treat. 
It  is  the  very  May-moon  of  delight ; 
When  boldest  bloods  are  full  of  wilful  heat. 
And  joy  to  think  how  long  they  have  to  fight 
In  fancy's  field,  before  their  life  take  flight; 
Since  he  which  latest  did  the  game  begin, 
Doth  longest  hope  to  linger  still  therein.  . . . 


SWIFTNESS  OF  TDfS. 
The  heavens  on  high  perpetually  do  move ; 
By  minutes  meal  the  hour  doth  steal  away. 
By  hours  the  days,  by  days  the  months  remove, 
And  then  by  months  the  years  as  fiist  decay ; 
Yea,  Virgil's  verse  and  Tully's  truth  do  say. 
That  Time  flieth,  and  never  daps  her  wings ; 
But  rides  on  clouds,  and  forward  still  she  flings. 


FROM  GABOOIONE'S  ORIBF  OF  JOY, 
An  anpnbUsbed  Poem  in  the  British  Moseimi. 
There  is  a  grief  in  every  kind  of  joy. 
That  is  my  theme,  and  that  I  mean  to  prove ; 
And  who  were  he  which  would  not  drink  annoy. 
To  taste  thereby  the  lightest  dram  of  love  1  . . . . 


JOHN  HARRINGTON. 


[Bon,  1584 

JoHK  Hab&ikoton,  the  father  of  the  translator 
of  Arioeto,  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Mary  for 
his  suspected  attachment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  lands.  Nothing  that  the  younger  Harrington 
has  written  seems  to  be  worth  preserving;  but 


Died,l6BS.] 

the  few  specimens  of  his  father's  poetiy  which 
are  found  in  the  Nuge  Antique  may  excite  a 
regret  that  he  did  not  write  more.  His  love 
verses  have  an  elegance  and  terseness,  more  mo- 
dem, by  an  hundred  years,  than  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 


TERSES  ON  A  MOST  STONY-HEABTED  MAIDEN  WHO  DID  SORELY  BEGUILE  THE  NOBLE  KNIOHi; 

MY  TRUE  FRIEND. 
J.  H.  MS3. 1664^From  the  NngaD  AntiqiuB. 


Why  didst  thou  raise  such  woeful  wail. 
And  waste  in  briny  tears  thy  daysl 
'Cause  she  that  wont  to  flout  and  rail, 
At  last  gave  proof  of  woman's  ways ; 
She  did,  in  sooth,  display  the  heart 
That  might  have  wrought  thee  greater  smart, 

n. 
Why,  thank  her  then,  not  weep  or  moan ; 
Let  others  guard  their  careless  heart. 
And  praise  the  day  thait  thus  made  known 
The  fiedthless  hold  on  woman's  art ; 


Their  lips  can  gloze  and  gain  such  root. 
That  gentle  youth  hath  hope  of  firuit. 

III. 
But,  ere  the  blossom  fair  doth  rise, 
To  shoot  its  sweetness  o'er  the  taste, 
Creepeth  disdain  in  canker-wise. 
And  chilling  scorn  the  firuit  doth  blast : 
There  is  no  hope  of  all  our  toil ; 
There  is  no  firuit  firom  such  a  soiL 

TV, 

Give  o'er  thy  plaint,  the  danger's  o'er ; 
She  might  have  poison'd  all  thy  life; 
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Such  wayward  mind  had  hred  thee  more 
Of  aorrow  had  she  proved  thy  wife : 
Leave  her  to  meet  all  hopeless  meed. 
And. bless  thyself  that  so  art  freed. 

▼. 
No  youth  shall  sue  such  one  to  win, 
Unmark'd  by  all  the  shining  fiiir, 
Save  for  her  pride  and  scorn,  such  sin 
As  heart  of  love  can  never  bear ; 
Like  leafless  plant  in  blasted  shade, 
So  liveth  she — a  barren  maid. 


SONNET  MADS  ON  ISABELLA  MARKHAM, 
wwa  I  mtn  thouobt  exk  rAis,  iyi  she  stood  at  thk  pitnr- 

008*9  WIKDOW,  a  OOOOLT  ATTOU,  AMD  TALKXD  TO  DIYXB8 
or  THB  OODST-TAai). 

Whkxci  comes  my  love  1    O  heart,  disclose ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose, 


Jrom  lips  that  spoil  the  mby*B -prifise,'    ' 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze : 
Whence  comes  my  woe  1  as  freely  own ; 
Ah  me !  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  "  'tis  Cupid's  fire ;" 
Yet  all  BO  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
8ith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind,  bespeak 
Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek—' 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain ; 
O  Venus,  take  thy  gifrs  again ; 
Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan, 
Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 

From  the  Nugie  Antique,  where  the  origlnsl 
Manuscript  i«  aald  to  be  (Uted  1564. 


SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY. 


[Bora,  1654.    Diad,  1SS0.] 


Without  enduring  Lord  Orford's  cold-blooded 
depreciation  of  this  hero,  it  must  be  owned  that 
his  writings  fidl  short  of  his  traditional  glory; 
nor  were  his  actions  of  the  very  highest  importance 
to  his  conntiy.  Still  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing the  impression  which  he  made  upon  hjs 
contemporaries  to  have  been  either  illusive  or  exag- 
gerated. Traits  of  character  will  distinguish  great 
men,  independently  of  their  pens  or  their  swords. 
The  contemporaries  of  Sydney  knew  the  man :  and 
foreigners,  no  less  than  his  own  countrymen,  seem 
to  have  felt,  fit>m  his  personal  influence  and  con- 
versation, an  homage  for  him,  that  could  only  be 
paid  to  a  commanding  intellect  guiding  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  noble  heart.  The  variety  of  his  ambi- 
tion, perhaps,  unfavourably  divided  the  force  of 
his  genius ;  feeling  that  he  could  take  di£ferent 
paths  to  reputation,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
one,  but  was  successively  occupied  in  the  punc- 
tilious duties  of  a  courtier,  the  studies  and  pur- 


suits of  a  scholar  and  traveller,  and  in  the  life  of 
a  soldier,  of  which  the  chivalrous  accomplish- 
ments could  not  be  learnt  without  diligence  and 
fatigue.  All  his  excellence  in  those  pursuits,  and 
all  the  celebrity  that  would  have  placed  him  among 
the  competitors  for  a  crown,  was  gained  in  a  life 
of  thirty-two  years.  His  sagacity  and  independ- 
ence are  recorded  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  to 
his  own  sovereign.  In  the  quarrel  with  Lord 
Oxford,*  he  opposed  the  rights  of  an  English  com- 
moner to  the  prejudices  of  aristocracy  and  of  roy- 
alty itself.  At  home  he  was  the  patron  of  litera- 
ture. All  England  wore  mourning  for  his  death. 
Perhaps  the  well-known  anecdote  of  his  generosity 
to  the  dying  soldier  speaks  more  powerfully  to  the 
heart  than  the  whole  volumes  of  elegies,  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  that  were  published  at 
his  death  by  the  universities. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  exhausted  the  best  specimens  of 
his  poetry.    I  have  only  oflered  a  few  short  ones. 


SONNETS. 


CoxK  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe ; 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  indifierent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield   me  from  out  the 

prease* 
Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  doth  at  me  throw: 

0  make  in  me  those  dvU  wars  to  cease, 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  hght, 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weaiy  head ; 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

a  PzeM^  or  crowd. 


In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried, 
And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address, 
While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess. 
Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  e'en  filled  my  veins  with 

pride; 
When  Cupid  having  me  his  slave  descried 
In  Mars's  livezy,  prancing  in  the  press, 
*«  What  now,  Sir  Fool  1 "  said  he, "  I  would  no  less ; 
Look  here,  I  say." — I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied. 
Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light ; 
My  heart  then  quaked,then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes ; 
One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  the  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries. 
My  foe  came  on  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

•  Vide  the  biographical  notice  of  Lord  Oji/onL 
l2 
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BOBEBT  GBEENE. 


O'HA^FT  lliamM.tiiat  diast  my  Stella  bear,  ^ 
I  saw  myself  with  many  a  smiliDg  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  &ce,  joy's  livery  wear. 
While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine ; 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  staid  not  tUl  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves,  oh  sweetest  prison !  twine ; 
And  fiiin  those  Eol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Hi^ve  made,  but  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display : 
She,  so  dishevell'd,  blush'd : — from  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  O  fair  disgrace, 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place. 


With  howsad  Btep0,OMoon,tbou  climb'st  the  akies. 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 
What !  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  1 
Sure,  if  Uiat  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languish'd  grace ; 
To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 
Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  Whom  that  love  doth  ponnriwi  1 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefolness  ? 


ROBEKT  GREENE 

[Born,lSaOL    DM,  US2.] 


Was  bom  at  Norwich  about  1560,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  travelled  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  held,  for  about  a  year,  the  vicarage  of 
Tollesbury,  in  Essex.  The  rest  of  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  spent  in  London,  with  no  other  sup- 
port than  his  pen,  and  in  the  society  of  men  of 
more  wit  than  worldly  prudence.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  about  1692,*  from  a  surfeit  occasioned 
by  pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine.  Greene 
has  acknowledged,  with  great  contrition,  some  of 
the  follies  of  lus  life;  but  the  charge  of  profligacy 
which  has  been  so  mercilessly  laid  on  his  memory 
must  be  taken  with  great  abatement,  as  it  was 
chiefly  dictated  by  his  bitterest  enemy,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  who  is  said  to  have  trampled  on  his  dead 
body  when  laid  in  the  grave.  The  stozy,  it  may 
be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  is  un- 
true; but  it  shows  to  what  a  pitch  the  malignity 
of  Harvey  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being 
excited.  Greene  is  accused  of  having  deserted 
an  amiable  wife ;  but  his  traducers  rather  incon- 
sistently reproach  him  also  with  the  necessity  of 
writing  for  her  maintenance. 


A  list  of  his  writings,  amounting  to  forty-five 
separate  productions,  is  given  in  the  Censura 
Literaria,  including  five  plays,  several  amatory 
romances,  and  other  pamphlets,  of  quaint  titles 
and  rambling  contents.  The  writer  of  that  article 
has  vindicated  the  personal  memory  of  Greene 
with  proper  feeling,  but  he  seems  to  overrate  the 
importance  that  could  have  ever  been  attached  to 
him  as  a  writer.  In  proof  of  the  once  great 
popularity  af  Greene's  writings,  a  psssage  is 
quoted  from  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  where  it  is  said  that  Saviolina  uses  as 
choice  figures  as  any  in  the  Arcadia,  and  Carlo 
subjoins,  "or  in  Greene's  works,  whence  she  may 
steal  with  more  security."  This  allusion  to  the 
fiicility  of  stealing  without  detection  from  an 
author  surely  argues  the  reverse  of  his  being 
popular  and  well  known.t  Greene's  style  is  in 
truth  most  whimsical  and  grotesque.  He  lived 
before  there  was  a  good  model  of  famiUar  prose ; 
and  his  wit,  like  a  stream  that  is  too  weak  to  force 
a  channel  for  itself  is  lost  in  rhapsody  and  dif- 
fiiseness. 


DORASTUS 
Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so. 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair. 
Then  all  the  world  were  Heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  touch, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land, 
Under  the  wide  Heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows ; 
Compass'dsheiswith  tiiomsand  canker'd  flower  if 
Yet,  were  she  wilUng  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn, 
She  would  be  gather'd,  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Ah,  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  be  still, 
For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note ; 
Ne'er  breathed  such  glee  from  Philomela's  biU, 
Nor  from  the  morning  singer's  swelling  throat 

P  Reduced  to  utter  beggary.ond  abandoned  bvthe  Mends 
of  nis  fejttiye  hoars,Oreene  died  in  Loudon,  on  Sept  3, 1592. 
Bee  hJs  Dramatic  Works,  by  Djce^  London,  1S31.— G.] 


ON  FAWNIA. 
And  when  she  riseth  firom  her  blissful  bod, 
She  comforts  all  the  world,  as  doth  the  sun. 


JSALOUST. 

ntOM  tullt's  lots. 

When  gods  had  framed  the  sweets  of  woman's 

face, 
And  lockt  men's  looks  within  her  golden  hair, 
That  Phoebus  blush'd  to  see  her  matchless  grace^ 
And  heavenly  gods  on  earth  did  make  repair, 
To  quip  fair  Venus'  overweening  pride, 
Love's  happy  thoughts  to  jealousy  were  tied. 
Then  grew  a  wrinkle  on  fair  Venus'  brow. 
The  amber  sweet  of  love  is  tum'd  to  gall ! 
Gloomy  was  Heaven  ;  bright  Phcebus  did  avow 
He  would  be  coy,  and  would  not  love  at  all ; 
Swearing  no  gpreater  mischief  could  be  wrought, 
Than  love  united  to  a  jealous  thought 

Jt  See  Giffonl'8  Ben  Jonion,  toI.  ii.  p.  71.--C.J 
;  Qj.  power  oc  stoure.    Dyoe,  voL  iL  p.  24*2.] 


J 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 


[Bom,l56S.    DM,  May  1603.] 


[Chkistophes  Marlowe,  the  son  of  a  shoema- 
ker, at  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  February,  1 663-4,] 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  [in  1683,] 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  was  a  contempo- 
rary player  and  dramatic  writer  with  Shakspeare. 
Had  he  lived  longer  to  profit  by  the  example  of 
Bhakspeare,  it  is  not  straining  conjecture  to  suppose, 
that  the  strong  misguided  energy  of  Marlowe  would 
have  been  kindled  and  refined  to  eJtcellence  by 
the  livalshxp ;  but  his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
is  alike  to  be  lamented  for  its  disgracefulness  and 
prematurity,  his  own  aword  being  forced  upon 
him,  in  a  quarrel  at  a  brotheL*  Six  tragedies, 
however,  and  his  numerous  translations  from  the 
classics,  evince  that  if  his  life  was  profligate,  it 
was  not  idle.  The  bishops  ordered  his  transla- 
tions of  Ovid*s  Love  Elegies  to  be  burnt  in  public 
for  their  licentiousness.  If  all  the  licentious 
poems  of  that  period  had  been  included  in  the 


martyrdom,    8hakspeare*s    Venus    and   Adonis 
would  have  hardly  escaped  the  flames. 

In  Marlowe's  tragedy  of  **  Lust's  Dominion" 
there  is  a  scene  of  singular  coincidence  with  an 
event  that  was  two  hundred  years  after  exhibited 
in  the  same  country,  namely  Spain.  A  Spanish 
queen,  instigated  by  an  usurper,  falsely  proclaims 
her  own  son  to  be  a  bastard. 

Prince  Philip  la  a,  bastard  born ; 

0  gire  me  leave  to  blush  at  mine  own  shame : 

But  I  for  lore  to  yon — love  to  fair  Spain, 

Chnse  rather  to  rip  up  a  qutn^n's  disgrace, 

Than,  by  concealing  it,  to  f^et  the  crown 

Upon  a  bastard's  head. — Lvuffi  Dom.  Sc.  iv.  Act  3. 

Compare  this  avowal  with  the  confession  which 
Bonaparte  either  obtained,  or  pretended  to  have 
obtained,  from  the  mother  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in 
1808,  and  one  might  almost  imagine  that  he  had 
consulted  Marlowe's  tragedy. 


THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD   TO  HIS  LOVE. 


CoMi  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  wUl  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
That  valleys,  groves,  hills,  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  firagrant  posies : 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
£mbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

[•  Marlowe  closed  his  life  of  gross  impiety  and  careless 
debftuehrry,  at  Deptford,  wberu,  in  thn  register  of  the 
ehnrch  of  St  Nicliolas,  may  still  be  read  the  entry,  "Chris- 
topher  Msrlow,  slains  by  flraods  Archer,  the  1  of  June, 


A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  fix>m  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  they  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

1693."  See  for  the  eircumstancos  of  his  deatli,  and  a  very 
interesting  biographical  and  critical  notice  of  Marlowe  and 
his  works,  Mr.  Dyoe's  edition,  3  vols.  8yo,  London,  Plolc 
erlng,  1850.— G.j 


ROBERT   SOUTHWELL 


[Bon,  1560. 

Is  said  to  have  been  descended  firom  an  ancient 
and  respectable  fiimily  in  Norfolk,  and  being  sent 
abroad  for  his  education,  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome. 
He  was  appointed  prelect  of  studies  there  in  1585, 
and,  not  long  after,  was  sent  as  a  missionary  into 
England.  His  chief  ^residence  was  with  Anne, 
Countess  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Southwell  was  apprehended  in  July, 
159te,  and  carried  befi>re  Queen  Elizabeth's  agents, 
who  endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  some  dis- 
closure of  secret  conspiracies  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  was  cautious  at  his  examination, 
and  declined  answering  a  number  of  ensnaring 
questions.     Upon  which,  being  sent  to  prison,  he 


Died,m&.] 

remained  near  three  years  in  strict  confinement, 
was  repeatedly  put  to  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself 
affirmed,  underwent  very  severe  tortures  no  less 
than  ten  times.  He  owned  that  he  was  a  priest 
and  a  Jesuit,  that  he  came  into  England  to  preach 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  was  prepared  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  cause.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1595,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  the 
King's  Bench,  was  condemned  to  die,  and  was  exe- 
cuted the  next  day,  at  Tyburn.  His  writings,  of 
which  a  numerous  list  is  given  in  the  sixty-seventh 
volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  together 
with  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  life,  were  pro- 
bably at  one  time  popular  among  the  CathoUca. 
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THOMAS   WATSON. 


In  a  small  collection  of  his  pieces  there  are  two 
specimens  of  his  prose  compositions,  entitled 
«*  Mary  Magdalene's  Tears,"  and  the  «  Triumph 
over  Death,"  which  contain  some  eloquent  sen- 


tences. Nor  is  it  posrable  to  read  the  volume 
without  lamenting  that  its  author  should  have 
been  either  the  instrument  of  bigotry,  or  the  ob- 
ject of  persecution. 


LOYE'S  BJERTILB  LOT. 
Love  mistress  is  of  many  minds, 
Yet  few  know  whom  they  serve; 
They  reckon  least  how  little  hope 
Their  service  doth  deserve. 
The  will  she  robbeth  fix>m  the  wit, 
The  sense  from  reason's  lore ; 
8he  is  delightful  in  the  rind, 

Corrupted  in  the  core 

May  never  was  the  month  of  love ; 

For  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 

But  rather  April,  wet  by  kind ; 

For  love  is  fuil  of  showers. 

With  soothing  words  inthralled  souls 

She  chains  in  servile  bands ! 

Her  eye  in  silence  hath  a  speech 

Which  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours, 

Short  hap,  inmiortal  harms : 

Her  loving  looks  are  murdering  darts. 

Her  songs  bewitching  charms. 

Like  winter  rose,  and  summer  ice, 

Her  joys  are  still  untimely ; 

Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse. 

Fair  first,  in  fine  unseemly. 

Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

Leave  off  your  idle  pain ; 

Seek  other  mistress  for  your  minds, 

Love's  service  is  in  vain. 


LOOK    HOME. 
Retiiled  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights. 
As  beauty  doth  in  self-beholding  eye : 
Man's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  sights, 
A  brief  wherein  all  miracles  summed  Ue ; 
Of  fairest  forms,  and  sweetest  shapes  the  store. 
Most  graceful  all,  yet  thought  may  grace  them 
more. 

The  mind  a  creature  i«,  yet  can  create. 
To  nature's  patterns  adding  higher  skUl 
Of  finest  works;  wit  better  could  the  state, 
If  force  of  wit  had  equal  power  of  will. 
Devise  of  msn  working  hath  no  end ; 
What  thought  can  think,  another  thought  can 
mend. 

Man's  soul  of  endless  beauties  image  is. 
Drawn  by  the  work  of  endless  skill  and  might: 
T^is  skilful  might  gave  many  sparks  of  bliss, 
And,  to  discern  this  bliss,  a  native  light. 
To  frame  God's  image  as  his  worth  required ; 
His  might,  his   skill,  his   word   and   will   con- 
spired. 

All  that  he  had,  his  image  should  present ; 
All  that  it  should  present,  he  could  afford ; 
To  that  he  could  afford  his  will  was  bent ; 
His  will  was  followed  with  performing  word. 
Let  this  suflice,  by  this  conceive  the  rest. 
He    should,   he   could,  he   would,  he    did 
best 


the 


THOMAS   WATSON 


[Bora,  1660. 

Was  a  native  of  London,  and  studied  the  com- 
mon law,  but  from  the  variety  of  his  productions 
(Vide  Theatrum  Poetarum,  p.  213)  would  seem 


Died  about  15^] 

to  have  devoted  himself  to  lighter  studies.  Mr. 
Stcevcns  has  certainly  overrated  his  sonnets  in 
preferring  them  to  Shakspeare's.* 


THE  NYMPHS  TO  THEIR  MAY  QUEEN. 
From  England's  Helicon. 
With  fragrant  flowers  we  strew  the  way, 
And  make  this  our  chief  holiday : 
For  though  this  clime  was  blest  of  yore. 
Yet  was  it  never  proud  before. 
O  beauteous  queen  of  second  Troy, 
Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy. 

Now  the  air  is  sweeter  than  sweet  balm, 
And  satyrs  dance  about  the  palm ; 
Now  earth  with  verdure  newly  dight, 
Gives  perfect  signs  of  her  delight : 
O  beauteous  queen ! 

Now  birds  record  new  harmony. 
And  trees  do  whistle  melody : 
And  every  thing  that  nature  breeds 
Doth  clad  itself  in  pleasant  weeds. 

*  The  word  Sonnet^  in  itn  Inxest  seaKC,  means  a  small 
oopy  of  verses ;  in  its  trae  and  accepted  sense,  a  poem  of 


SONNET. 
Action  lost,  in  middle  of  his  sport, 
Both  shape  and  life  for  looking  but  awiy : 
Diana  was  afraid  he  would  report 
What  secrets  he  had  seen  in  passing  by. 
To  tcll  the  truth,  the  self-^ame  hurt  have  I, 
By  ^^ewing  her  for  whom  I  daily  die ; 
I  leese  my  wonted  shape,  in  that  my  mind 
Doth  suffer  wreck  upon  the  stony  rock 
Of  her  disdain,  who,  contrary  to  kind. 
Does  bear  a  breast  more  hard  than  any  stock ; 
And  former  form  of  limbs  is  changed  quite 
By  cares  in  love,  and  want  of  due  delight. 
I  leave  my  life,  in  that  each  secret  thought 
Which  I  conceive  through  wanton  fond  regard, 
Doth  make  me  say  that  life  availeth  nought. 
Where  service  cannot  have  a  due  reward. 
I  dare  not  name  the  nymph  that  works  my  smart, 
Though  love  hath  graven  her  name  within  myheart 

foartocn  lines,  written  in  heroic  rerso,  with  alternate  and      ' 
couplet  rhymes.  Watson's  sonnets  are  all  of  eighteen  Jines. 


EDMUND  SPENSER, 

[Bo^^lSSaL    Died,U9B^.] 


Descended  from  the  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Spenser,  was  born  in  London,  in  East 
Smithfield,  by  the  Tower,  probably  about  the 
year  1553.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  appears,  from  his  correspondence, 
that  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
learned,  but  pedantic,  Gabriel  Harvey.*  Spen- 
ser, with  Sir  P.  Sydney,  was,  for  a  time,  a  con- 
vert to  Harvey's  Utopian  scheme  for  changing 
the  measures  of  English  poetry  into  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Spenser  even  wrote  trimeter  iambicsf  suffi- 
ciently bad  to  countenance  the  English  hexame- 
ters of  his  friend ;  but  the  Muse  would  not  suffer 
such  a  votaiy  to  be  loet  in  the  pursuit  after  chi- 
meras, and  recalled  him  to  her  natural  strains. 
From  Cambridge  Spenser  went  to  reside  with 
some  relations  in  the  north  of  England,  and,  in 
this  retirement,  conceived  a  passion  for  a  mistress, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Rosa- 
lind. It  appears,  however,  that  she  trifled  with 
his  affection,  and  preferred  a  rivaL 

Harvey,  or  Hobinol  (by  so  uncouth  a  name  did 
the  shepherd  of  hexameter  memory,  the  learned 
Harvey,  deign  to  be  called  in  Spenser's  eclogues), 
with  better  judgment  than  he  had  shown  in  poeti- 
cal matters,  advised  Spenser  to  leave  his  rustic 
obscurity,  and  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, who  recommended  him  to  his  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  The  poet  was  invited  to  Uie  fiimily 
seat  of  Sydney  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  where  he 
is  supposed  to  have  assisted  the  Platonic  studies 
of  his  gallant  and  congenial  friend.  To  him  he  de- 
dicated his  **  Shepheard's  Calendar."  Sydney  did 
not  bestow  unqualified  praise  on  those  eclogpies ; 
he  allowed  that  they  contained  much  poetry,  but 
condemned  the  antique  rusticity  of  the  language. 
It  was  of  these  eclogues,  and  not  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  (as  has  been  frequently  misstated),  that 
Ben  Jonson  said,  that  the  author  in  affecting  the 
ancients  had  written  no  language  at  all^  They 
gained,  however,  so  many  admirers,  as  to  pass 
through  five  editions  in  Spenser's  lifetime;  and 
though  Dove,  a  contemporary  scholar,  who  trans- 
lated them  into  Latin,  speaks  of  the  author  being 
unknown,  yet  when  Abraham  Fraunce,  in  1583, 
published  his  **  Lawyer's  Logicke,"  he  illustrated 
his  rules  by  quotationa  from  the  Shepheard's  Ca- 
lendar. 

Pope,  Dryden  and  Warton  have  extolled  those 
eclogues,  and  Sir  William  Jones  has  placed  Spen- 
ser and  Gay  as  the  only  genuine  descendants  of 

*  For  an  aoeount  of  Harvey,  the  render  may  oonsult 
Wood'n  AUftPD.  Oxon.  toI.  L    Fasti  col.  128. 

t  A  short  example  of  SpenMr's  lambicum  Trimetmm 
vill  sttlBoe,  from  a  copy  of  rersKS  in  one  of  hid  own  letters 
to  Harvey. 

Unhappy  veme  I  the  witness  of  my  unhappy  state^ 
U 


Theocritus  and  Virgil  in  pastoral  poetry.  This 
decision  may  be  questioned.  Favourable  as  the 
circumstances  of  England  have  been  to  the  de- 
velopment of  her  genius  in  all  the  higher  walks 
of  poetry,  they  have  not  been  propitious  to  the 
humbler  pastoral  muse.  Her  trades  and  manu- 
factures, the  very  blessings  of  her  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, threw  the  indolent  shepherd's  life  to  a  dis- 
tance from  her  cities  and  capital,  where  poets, 
with  all  their  love  of  the  country,  are  generally 
found ;  and  impressed  on  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  on  its  rustic  manners,  a  gladsome,  but  not 
romantic  appearance. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  scenery,  rural 
economy  of  the  country,  and  the  songs  of  the 
peasantry,  sung,  «  at  the  watching  of  the  fold," 
presented  Ramsay  with  a  much  nearer  image  of 
pastoral  life,  and  he  accordingly  painted  it  with 
the  fi«8h  feeling  and  enjoyment  of  nature.  Had 
Sir  William  Jones  understood  the  dialect  of  that 
poet,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  not  have 
awarded  the  pastoral  crown  to  any  other  author. 
Ramsay's  shepherds  are  distinct,  intelligible  beings, 
neither  vulgar,  like  the  caricatures  of  Gay,  nor 
fii)itastic,  like  those  of  Fletcher.  They  afford  such 
a  view  of  national  peasantry  as  we  should  wish  to 
acquire  by  travelling  among  them ;  and  form  a 
draft  entirely  devoted  to  rural  manners,  which  for 
truth,  and  beauty,  and  extent,  has  no  parallel  in 
the  richer  language  of  England.  Shakspeare's 
pastoral  scenes  are  only  subsidiary  to  the  main 
interest  of  the  plays  where  they  are  introduced. 
Milton's  are  rather  pageants  of  fancy  than  pic- 
tures of  real  life.  The  shepherds  of  Spenser's 
Calendar  are  parsons  in  disguise,  who  converse 
about  heathen  divinities  and  points  of  Christian 
theology.  Palinode  defends  the  luxuries  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  Piers  extols  the  purity  of 
Archbishop  Grindal;  concluding  with  the  story 
of  a  fox,  who  came  to  the  house  of  a  goat,  in  the 
character  of  a  pedlar,  and  obtained  admittance 
by  pretending  to  be  a  sheep.  This  may  be  bur- 
lesquing iEsop,  but  certainly  is  not  imitating 
Theocritus.  There  are  fine  thoughts  and  images 
in  the  Calendar,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  obscurity 
of  those  pastorals  is  rather  their  covering  than 
their  principal  defect. 

In  1680,  Arthur  Isord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  went  as 
lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and  Spenser  accompa- 
nied him  as  his  secretary ;  we  may  suppose  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Lord  Grey  was  recalled  from  his  Irish  govem- 

Make  thyself  flattering  wings  of  thy  t^t  flying 
Thought,  and  fly  forth  unto  my  love,  wheresoever  she  be 
Whether  lying  r«^8tless  in  heavy  bed,  or  else 
Sitting  BO  cheerless  at  the  cheerful  board,  or  else 
Playing  alone,  careless  on  her  heavenly  virginals. 
[X  Ben  JonMn's  Works,  by  Qlfford,  vol.  be.  p.  215.->C.] 
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ment  in  1582,  and  Spenser  returned  with  him  to 
England,  where,  by  Uie  interest  of  Grey,  Leices- 
ter, and  Sydney,  he  obtained  a  grant  firom  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  3028  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  o^  Desmond. 
This  was  the  last  act  of  kindness  which  Sydney 
had  a  share  in  conferring  on  him :  he  died  in  the 
same  year,  furnishing  an  almost  solitaiy  instance 
of  virtue  passing  through  life  uncalumniated. 

Whether  Sydney  was  meant  or  not,  under  the 
character  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Faiiy  Queen, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  poet,  in  describing  heroic 
excellence,  to  have  had  the  image  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  long  absent  from  his  mind. 

By  the  terms  of  the  royal  grant,  Spenser  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  lands  assigned  to  him.  His  residence  at  Kil- 
colman,  an  ancient  c^tle  of  the  Earb  of  Des- 
mond, is  described  by  one*  who  had  seen  its  ruins, 
as  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  lake,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  plain,  which  was  terminated  to 
the  east  by  the  Waterford  ihountains,  on  the  north 
by  the  Ballyhowra  hills,  and  by  the  Nagle  and 
Kerry  mountains  on  the  south  and  east  It  com- 
manded a  view  of  above  half  the  breadth  of  Ireland, 
and  must  have  been,  when  the  adjacent  uplands 
were  wooded,  a  most  romantic  and  pleasant  situa- 
tion. The  river  Mulla,  which  Spenser  has  so 
often  celebrated,  ran  through  his  grounds.  In 
this  retreat  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
at  that  time  a  captain  in  the  queen^s  army.  His 
visit  occasioned  the  first  resolution  of  Spenser  to 
prepare  the  first  books  of  the  Faiiy  Queen  for 
immediate  publication.  Spenser  has  commemo- 
rated this  interview,  and  the  inspiring  influence 
of  Raleigh's  praise,  under  the  figurative  descrip- 
tion of  two  shepherds  tuning  their  pipes,  beneath 
the  alders  of  the  Muila ; — a  fiction  vntli  which 
the  mind,  perhaps,  will  be  much  less  satisfied, 
than  by  recalling  the  scene  as  it  really  existed. 
When  we  conceive  Spenser  reciting  his  composi- 
tions to  Raleigh,  in  a  scene  so  beautifully  appro- 
priate, the  mind  casts  a  pleasing  retrospect  over 
that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  disco- 
verer of  Virginia,  and  the  genius  of  the  author 
of  the  Fairy  Queen,  have  respectively  produced 
on  the  fortune  and  language  of  England.  The 
iancy  might  even  be  pardoned  for  a  momentary 
superstition,  that  the  Genius  of  their  country  ho- 
vered, unseen,  over  their  meeting,  casting  her  first 
look  of  regard  on  the  poet  that  was  destined  to 
inspire  her  future  Milton,  and  the  other  on  the 
maritime  hero,  who  paved  the  way  for  colonizing 
distant  regions  of  the  earth,  where  the  language 
of  England  was  to  be  spoken,  and  the  poetiy  of 
Spenser  to  be  admired.  Raleigh,  whom  the  poet 
accompanied  to  England,  introduced  him  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Her  majesty,  in  1590-1,  conferred  on 
him  a  pension  of  50/.  a  year.  In  ^e  patent  for 
his  pension  he  is  not  styled  the  laureat,  but  his 
contemporaries  have  frequently  addressed  him  by 
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•  Smith's  History  of  Cork,  quoted  by  Todd. 
'  Viz.  1.  The  Ruins  of  Time.— 2.  The  Trars  of  the  Muses. 
Yirgirs  Gnat. — L  Prosopopoisi  or  Mother  Hubbud's 


that  title.  Mr.  Malone's  discovery  of  the  patbnt 
for  this  pension  refutes  the  idle  story  of  Burleigh's 
preventing  the  royal  bounty  being  bestowed  upon 
the  poet,  by  asking  if  so  much  money  was  to  be 
given  for  a  song ;  as  well  as  that  of  Spenscr^s  pro- 
curing it  at  last  by  the  doggrel  verses, 

I  wu  promified,  on  «  time. 

To  hare  reason  Ibr  my  rhyme,  Ac 

Yet  there  are  passages  in  the  Fairy  Queen  which 
unequivocally  refer  to  Burleigh  with  severity. 
The  coldness  of  that  statesman  to  Spenser  most 
probably  arose  from  the  poet's  attachment  to  Lord 
Leicester  and  Lord  Essex,  who  were  each  suc- 
cessively at  the  head  of  a  party — opposed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Afler  ihe  publication  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and,  during 
his  absence,  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by 
that  poem  (of  which  the  first  edition,  however, 
contained  only  the  first  three  books)  induced  his 
publisher  to  compile  and  reprint  his  smaller 
pieces.t  He  appears  to  have  again  visited  Lon- 
don about  the  end  of  1591,  as  his  next  publica- 
tion, the  Elegy  on  Douglas  Howard,  daughter  of 
Heniy  Lord  Howard,  is  dated  January  1591-2. 
From  this  period  there  is  a  long  interval  in  the 
history  of  Spenser,  which  was  probably  passed 
in  Ireland,  but  of  which  we  have  no  account. 
He  married,  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  year  1594, 
when  he  was  past  forty ;  and  it  appears  from  his 
Epithalamium,  that  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
at  Cork.  In  1596,  the  second  part  of  the  Faiiy 
Queen  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  new  edition 
of  the  first  Of  the  remaining  six  books,  which 
would  have  completed  the  poet's  design,  only  frag- 
ments have  been  brought  to  light ;  snd  tliere  is 
little  reason  to  presume  that  they  were  regularly 
furnished.  Yet  Mr.  Todd  has  proved  that  the 
contemporaries  of  Spenser  believed  much  of  his 
valuable  poetiy  to  have  been  lost,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  house  in  Ireland. 

In  the  same  year,  1596,  he  presented  to  the 
queen  his  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  which 
remained  in  manuscript,  till  it  was  published  by 
Sir  James  Ware,  in  1633.  Curiosity  turns  natu- 
rally to  the  prose  work  of  so  old  and  eminent  a 
poet,  which  exhibits  him  in  the  three-fold  charac- 
ter of  a  writer  delineating  an  interesting  country 
from  his  own  observation,  of  a  scholar  tracing  back 
its  remotest  histozy,  and  of  a  pohtician  investigat- 
ing the  causes  of  its  calamities.  The  antiquities 
of  Ireland  have  been  since  more  successfully  ex- 
plored ;  though  on  that  subject  Spenser  is  still  a 
respectable  authority.  The  great  value  of  the 
book  is  the  authentic  and  curious  picture  of  na- 
tional manners  and  drcumstances  which  it  exhi- 
bits ;  and  its  style  is  as  nervous  as  the  matter  is 
copious  and  amusing.  A  remarkable  proposal,  in 
his  plan  for  the  management  of  Ireland,  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of 
Borseholders.  His  political  views  are  strongly 
coercive,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  station- 


Tale.—^.  The  Ruins  of  Rome,  by  Bcllay.— 6.  Muiopotmoa, 
or  the  Tale  of  the  Butterfly.— 7.  Visions  of  the  World's 
Tanitie.— «.  BeUay's  YisionB.— 9.  Petrarch's  Tl&ions. 
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ing  proper  gmruoiu,  and  abolishing  ancient  cus- 
toma :  and  we  find  him  declaiming  bitterly  against 
the  Irish  minstrels,  and  seriously  dwelling  on  the 
loose  mantles,  and  glibs,  or  long  hair,  of  the  va- 
grant poor,  as  important  causes  of  moral  depra- 
vity. But  we  ought  not  try  the  plans  of  Spenser 
by  modem  circumstances,  nor  his  temper  by  the 
lU)erality  of  more  enlightened  times.  It  was  a 
great  point  to  commence  earnest  discussion  on 
such  a  subject.  From  a  note  in  one  of  the  oldest 
copies  of  this  treatise,  it  appearsMhat  Spenser  was 
at  that  time  clerk  to  the  council  of  the  province 
of  Ulflter.  In  1597,  our  poet  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  destined  to  an  ho- 
nourable situation,  being  recommended  by  her 
majesty  to  be  chosen  sheriff  for  Cork.  But  in  the 
subsequent  month  of  that  year,  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  occasioned  his  immediate  flight, 
with  his  family,  from  Kilcolman.  In  the  confu- 
sion attending  this  calamitous  departure,  one  of 
his  diildren  was  left  behind,  and  perished  in  the 


conflagration  of  his  house,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Irish  insurgents.  Spenser  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a  heart  broken  by  distress,  and  died  at 
London  on  the  16th  of  Januaiy,  1698-9.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  own  desire,  near  the 
tomb  of  Chaucer;  and  the  most  celebrated  poets 
of  the  time  (Shakspeare  was  probably  of  the  num- 
ber), followed  his  hearse  and  threw  tributary  \erse8 
into  his  grave. 

Mr.  Todd,  the  learned  editor  of  his  works,  has 
proved  it  to  be  highly  improbable  that  he  could 
have  died,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  in  absolute 
want  For  he  had  still  his  pension  and  many 
friends,  among  whom  Essex  provided  nobly  for 
his  funeral.  Yet  that  he  died  broken-hearted  and 
comparatively  poor,  is  but  too  much  to  be  feared, 
from  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  Cam- 
den and  Jonson.  A  reverse  of  fortune  might 
crush  his  spirit  without  his  being  reduced  to  abso- 
lute indigence,  especially  with  the  horrible  recollec- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  his  child  had  perished. 


FAIRY  QUEEN,   BOOK  I.,   CANTO  III. 


UNA  VOLLOWBD  BY  THE   UON. 

FomkM  Tnilli  koK  iMki  Iwr  love, 

jkid  mkkn  Um  Lhcm  nild; 

Man  blind  Derotiott't  mart,  and  ftlli 

iDhaadoflaeiMrvild. 

Nought  is  there  under  Heaven's  wide  hoUowness, 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind, 
Than  beauty  brought  t'unworthy  wretchedness. 
Through  envy'ssnaresyor  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  blind, 
Or  through  allegiance  and  fast  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind. 
Feel  my  heart  pierced  with  so  great  agony. 

When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  could  die. 
And  now  it  is  impassioned  so  deep. 
For  fairest  Una's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 
That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do  steep. 
To  think  how  she  through  guileful  handelling, 
Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king, 
Though  fidr  as  ever  living  wight  was  &ir. 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deed  ill  meriting, 
Is  from  her  knight  divorced  in  despair. 

And  her  due  love's  derived  to  that  vile  witch's  share. 
Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid, 
Far  from  all  people's  preace,  as  in  exile, 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  stray'd, 
To  seek  her  knight,  who,  subtily  betray'd 
Through  that  late  vision,  which  the  enchanter 

wrought. 
Had  her  abandon'd :  she,  of  nought  afiraid, 
Throu^  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily 
sought; 

Yet  wiAed  tiding^  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 
One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way. 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight. 
And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angel's  fiice. 


As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 
It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood, 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood ; 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  at  once  devour'd  her  tender  corse ; 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 

And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgot  his  furious  force. 
Instead  thereof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet. 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue. 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weeL 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion. 

And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 
"  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field," 
Quoth  she,  **  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage  which  late 
Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored. 

As  the  God  of  my  lifel  why  hath  he  me  abhorr'd  ]" 
Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  sofUy  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  virgin,  bom  of  heavenly  blood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 

To  seek  her  strayed  champion,  if  she  might  attain. 
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The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles,  and  misfortunes  hard. 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 
And,  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared : 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement. 
And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent 


BOOK  I^  CANTO  Y. 

VHE  FAITHrUL  XVIQUT  HAVINQ  KILLED  THB  8ARACIX  8AK870T, 
DUR^A  TBI  WITCH  MAKCS  A  JOURNET  TO  THB  IRFEKNAL 
RiWIOXS  TO  BBCOVER  THE  BODT  OF  HER  IXFIDEL  CHAJfPION. 

So  wept  Duessa  until  eventide, 
That  shining  lamps  in  love's  high  house  were  light; 
Then  forth  she  rose,  no  longer  would  abide, 
But  comes  unto  the  plaee  where  th'  heathen 

knight, 
In  slumb'ring  swoon'd,  nigh  void  of  vital  sp'rit. 
Lay  cover'd  with  enchanted  cloud  all  day ; 
Whom,  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  in  plight. 
To  wail  his  woeful  case  she  would  not  stay, 

But  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Heaven  makes  speedy 
way. 
Where  grisly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 
That  Phoebus*  cheerful  face  durst  never  view, 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad, 
She  tinds  fortlicoming  from  her  darksome  mew, 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue. 
Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood, 
Alreatly  harnessed  for  journey  new; 
'     And  coal-black  steeds,  yborn  of  hellish  brood, 

That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were 
wood." 
So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place  whereas  the  Paynim  lay, 
Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Covcr'd  with  charmed  cloud,  from  view  of  day 
And  sight  of  men,  since  his  late  luckless  fray. 
His  cruel  wounds  with  cruddy  blood  congeal*d, 
They  binden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may, 
And  handled  sofly  till  they  can  be  heal'd : 

So  lay  him  in  her  chari't,  close  in  Night  oonceal'd* 
*'  And  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  ground. 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay, 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unwonted  sound, 
With  which  her  iron  wheels  did  them  afiray, 
And  her  dark  grisly  look  them  much  dismay ; 
I'he  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl, 
With  dreary  shrieks  did  also  her  bewray ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 

At  her  abhorred  face,  so  filthy  and  so  foul. 
By  that  same  way  the  direful  dames  do  drive 
Their  moumfiil  chariot,  fill'd  with  rusty  blood, 
And  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  bilive  ;^ 
Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  them  stood 
The  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  fiends  infernal  flock'd  on  every  side      [ride. 

To  gaze  on  earthly  wight,  that  with  the  Night  durst 
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BOOK  U,  CANTO  Tl. 
A  HARDER  lesson  to  learn  continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  than  in  grievous  pain  ; 
For  sweetness  doth  allure  the  weaker  sense 
So  strongly,  that  uneathes  it  can  refrain 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covete  fain ; 
But  grief  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  restrain : 
Yet  Virtue  vaunts  in  both  her  Aictories, 

And  Guyon  in  tSem  all  shows  goodly  masteries. 
When  bold  Cymochles  travelling  to  find. 
With  cruel  purpose  bent  to  wreak  on  him 
The  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind, 
Came  to  a  river,  by  -whose  utmost  brim 
Waiting  to  pass,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swifl  as  glance  of  eye, 
A  little  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arbours  woven  cunningly, 

That  like  a  Uttle  forest  seemed  outwardly ; 
And  therein  sate  a  lady  fresh  and  fair. 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone ; 
Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air, 
Sometimes  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one,  [gone. 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment ; 
Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent 

To  feel  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  joUimeut. 
Which  when  fax  ofCf  Cymochles  heard  and  saw. 
He  loudly  call'd  to  such  as  were  aboard 
The  little  bark,  unto  the  shore  to  draw, 
And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford : 
The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  heark'ned,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
TumM  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  warlike  lord 
She  in  received ;  but  Atin  by  no  way 

She  would  admit,  albe  the  knight  her  much  did 
pray. 
Eftsoons  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide. 
More  swift  than  swallow  sheers  the  liquid  sky, 
Withouten  oar  or  pilot  it  to  guide. 
Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly : 
Only  she  tum'd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave ; 
Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply, 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have. 

And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itself  could  wisely 
save. 
And  all  the  way  the  wanton  damsel  found 
New  mirth  her  passenger  to  entertain ; 
For  she  in  pleasant  purpose  did  abound. 
And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign. 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  her  remain. 
Yet  seemed  nothing  well  they  her  became ; 
For  all  her  words  she  drown'd  with  laughter  vain, 
And  wanted  grace  in  uttMng  of  the  same, 

That  turned  all  her  pleasaunce  to  a  scoffing  game. 
And  other  whiles  vain  toys  she  would  devise 
As  her  fiuitastic  wit  did  most  delight : 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  garlands,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight : 
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Sometimes  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would  assaj 
To  Iftugh  at  shakmg  of  the  leaves  light. 
Or  to  behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  little  frigate,  therein  making  way. 

Her  light  behaviour  and  loose  dalliance 
GaTe  wondrous  great  contentment  to  the  knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  sovenaunce, 
Nor  care  of  Tow'd  revenge  and  cruel  fight, 
But  to  weak  wench  did  yield  his  martial  might : 
So  easy  was  to  quench  his  flamed  mind 
With  one  sweet  drop  of  sensual  delight ; 
So  easy  is  t*  appease  the  stormy  wind 
Of  malice  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  womankind. 

Diverse  discourses  in  their  way  they  spent ; 
*Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  the  usage  meant, 
Wliich  in  her  cot  she  daily  practised  ? 
<<¥ ain  man !"  said  she,  **  that  wouldst  be  reckoned 
A  stranger  in  thy  home,  and  ignorant 
Of  Phccdria  (for  so  my  name  is  read) 
Of  Phoedria,  thine  own  fellow-servant : 
For  thou  to  serve  Acrasia  thyself  dost  vaunt 

*<In  this  wide  inland  sea,  that  hight  by  name 
The  Idle  Lake,  my  wand'ring  ship  I  row, 
That  knows  her  port,  and  thither  sails  by  aim, 
Ne  care  ne  fear  I  how  the  wind  do  blow. 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend  or  whether  slow : 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  turn : 
Ne  swelling  Neptune,  ne  loud-thund'ring  Jove, 
Can  change  my  cheer,  or  make  me  ever  mourn ; 
My  little  boat   can    safely  pass   this    perilous 
bourne." 

Whiles  Uius  she  talk'd,  and  whUes  thus  she  toy'd, 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake. 
And  come  unto  an  island  waste  and  void, 
That  floated  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake ; 
There  her  small  gondolay  her  port  did  make, 
And  that  gay  pair  issuing  on  the  shore 
Disburthen'd  her :  their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  fair  before, 
Whose  pleasaunce  she  him  shew'd,  and  plentiful 
great  store. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 
Amongst  wide  waves  set  like  a  little  nest, 
As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
And  laid  forUi  for  ensample  of  the  best : 
No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  grows  on  ground, 
Nor  arboret  with  painted  blossoms  drest. 
And  smelling  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  fiiir,  and  her  sweet  smells  throw  all 
around. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring; 
No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sk; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing ; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dit. 
Trees,  branches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fit 
For  to  allure  frail  mind  to  careless  ease, 
CsrelesB  the  man  soon  woxe,  and  his  weak  wit 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please : 
Bo  pleased,  did  his  wrathful  purpose  Mc  appease. 


Thus  when  she  had  his  eyes  and  senses  fed 
With  false  delights,  and  flll'd  with  pleasures  vain. 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led, 
And  laid  him  down  upon  a  grassy  plain, 
And  her  sweet  self,  without  dread  ox  disdain, 
She  set  beside,  laying  his  head  disarm'd 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  soflly  to  sustain. 
Where  soon  he  slumber'd,  fearing  not  be  harmM ; 
The  whiles  with  a  love-lay  she  thus  him  sweetly 
charmed : 

"Behold,  O  man  ?  that  toilsome  pains  dost  take. 
The  flowers,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasant  grows. 
How  they  themselves  do  thine  ensample  make. 
Whiles  nothing  envious  Nature  them  forth  throws 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap :  how  no  man  knows 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and  fair, 
Anddeck  theworldwith  their  rich  pompous  shows ; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care. 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  careful  pains  compeire. 

"The  lily,  lady  of  the  flow'ring  field. 
The  flower-de-luce,  her  lovely  paramour. 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fiiiitless  labours  yield. 
And  soon  leave  off  tlus  toilsome  weary  stour ; 
Lo,lo !  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  bower. 
With  silken  curtains  and  gold  coverlets. 
Therein  to  shroud  her  sumptuous  belamouro; 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets. 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  lets. 

"Why  then  dost  thou,  O  Man,*  that  of  them  all 
Art  lord,  and  eke  of  Nature  sovereign, 
WOfiilly  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall. 
And  waste  thy  joyous  hours  in  needless  pain. 
Seeking  for  danger  and  adventure  vain  1 
What  boots  it  all  to  have  and  nothing  use  1 
Who  shall  him  rue  that,  swimming  in  the  main. 
Will  die  for  thirst,  and  water  d9th  refuse  1 
Refuse  such  fruitless  toil  and  present  pleasures 
choose.'' 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fast  asleep. 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take; 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eyes  did  steep, 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake : 
So  she  him  left,  and  did  herself  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  cleft 
The  slothful  wave  of  that  great  grisly  lake ; 
Soon  she  that  island  far  behind  her  left, 
And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  first 
she  weft 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  the  other  side  of  that  wide  strand 
Where  she  was  rowing,  and  for  passage  sought: 
Him  needed  not  long  call ;  she  soon  to  hand 
Her  ferry  brought,  where  him  she  biding  found 
With  his  sad  guide :  himself  she  took  aboard. 
But  the  black  palmer  suffer'd  still  to  stand, 
Ne  would  for  price  or  prayers  once  afibrd 
To  ferry  that  old  man  over  the  perilous  ford. 

Guyon  was  loath  to  leave  his  guide  behind. 
Yet  being  enter'd  might  not  back  retire ; 
For  the  flit  bark  obeying  to  her  mind. 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  desire, 
Ne  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  sire 
K 
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Adieu,  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  ooane 
Through  the  duU  billows,  thick  aa  troubled  mire, 
Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  force, 

Nor  timely  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish 
source. 
And  by  the  way,  as  was  her  wonted  guise, 
Her  merry  fit  she  freshly  ^gan  to  rear. 
And  did  of  joy  and  jolity  devise, 
Herself  to  cherish,  and  her  guest  to  cheer. 
The  knight  was  courteous,  and  did  not  forbear 
Her  honest  mirth  and  pleasaunce  to  partake ; 
But  when  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibe,  and  jeer, 
And  pass  the  bonds  of  modest  merimake, 

Her  dalliance  he  despised,  and  follies  did  forsake. 
Yet  she  still  followed  her  former  style, 
And  said,  and  did  all  that  mote  him  delight, 
Till  they  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle. 
Where  sleeping  late  she  left  her  other  knight : 
But  whenas  Guyon  of  that  land  had  sight, 
He  wist  himself  amiss,  and  angry  said, 
**  Ah !  Dame,  perdy  ye  have  not  done  me  right, 
Thus  to  mislead  me,  whiles  I  you  obey'd : 

Me  little  needed  from  my  right  way  to  have  stray 'd." 
"Fair  Sir!"  quoth  she,  «be  not  displeased  at  all; 
Who  fares  on  sea  may  not  command  lus  way, 
Ne  wind  and  weather  at  his  pleasure  call : 
The  sea  is  wide,  and  easy  for  to  stray. 
The  wind  unstable,  and  doth  never  stay : 
But  here  a  while  ye  may  in  safety  rest. 
Till  season  sefire  new  passage  to  assay : 
Better  safe  port,  than  be  in  seas  distrest." 

Therewith  she  laugh'd,  and  did  her  earnest  end 
in  jest 
But  he,  half  discontent,  mote  natheless 
Himself  appease,  and  issued  forth  on  shore ; 
The  joys  whereof  and  happy  fruitfulness. 
Such  as  he  saw,  she  'gan  him  lay  before. 
And  all  though  pleasant,yet  she  made  much  more. 
The  fields  did  Iaugh,the  flowers  did  freshly  spring, 
The  trees  did  bud,  and  early  blossoms  bore, 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 

And  told  the  garden's  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 
And  she,  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough. 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part, 
And  strive  to  pass  (as  she  could  well  enough) 
Their  native  music  by  her  skilful  art : 
So  did  she  all,  that  might  his  constant  heart 
Withdraw  from  thought  of  warlike  enterprise, 
And  drown  in  dissolute  delights  apart. 
Where  noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise 

Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  exerdae. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will, 
And  ever  held  hii»  hand  upon  his  heart ; 
Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  thewed  ill, 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part, 
That  gentle  lady  did  to  him  impart ; 
But  fairly  tempering,  fond  desire  subdued. 
And  ever  her  desired  to  depart; 
She  list  not  hear,  but  her  disports  pursued. 
And  ever  bade  him  stay  till  time  the  tide  renew'd. 
And  now  by  this  Cymochles'  hour  was  spent 
That  he  awoke  out  of  his  idle  dream ; 
And  shaking  off  his  drowqr  dreriment. 


'Gan  him  advise  how  ill  did  him  beseem 
In  slothful  sleep  his  moulten  heart  to  steme. 
And  quench  the  brand  of  his  conceived  ire ; 
Tho'  up  he  started,  stiir'd  with  shame  extreme, 
Ne  stayed  for  his  damsel  to  enquire, 
But  marched  to  the  strand,  there  passage  to  require. 

And  in  the  way  he  with  Sir  Guyon  met, 
Accompanied  with  Phoedria  the  fair ; 
Eftsoons  he  'gan  to  rage  and  inly  fret. 
Crying,  «  Let  be  that  lady  debonair. 
Thou  recreant  knight,  and  soon  thyself  prepare 
To  battle,  if  thou  mean  her  love  to  gain. 
Lo,  Uy,  ahready  how  the  fowls  in  air 
Do  flock,  awaiting  shortly  to  obtain 

Thy  carcass  for  their  prey,  the  guerdon  of  thy  pain." 
And  therewithal  he  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  importune  outrage  him  assailed ; 
Who  soon  prepared,  to  field  his  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  equal  value  oountervail'd ; 
Their  mighty  strokes  their  haberieons  dismail'd. 
And  naked  made  each  other's  manly  spalles ; 
The  mortal  steel  dispiteously  entail'd 
Deep  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  iron  waOs, 

That  a  large  purple  stream  adown  their  giambeux 
falls. 
C3nnochles,  that  had  never  met  before 
So  puissant  foe,  with  envious  despight 
His  proud  presumed  force  encreased  more, 
Disdaining  to  be  held  so  long  in  fight 
Sir  Guyon,  grudging  not  so  much  his  might, 
As  those  unknightly  railings  which  he  spoke. 
With  wrathful  fire  his  courage  kindled  bright. 
Thereof  devising  shortly  to  be  wroke. 

And  doubling  all  his  powers,  redoubled  every  stroke. 

Both  of  them  high  at  once  their  hands  enhaunst. 
And  both  at  once  their  huge  blows  down  did  sway : 
Cymochles'  sword  on  Guyon's  shield  yglaunst, 
And  thereof  nigh  one  quarter  shear'd  away : 
But  Guyon's  angiy  blade  so  fierce  did  play 
On  th'  other's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway, 
And  bared  all  lus  head  into  the  b<»ie. 

Wherewith  astonish'd  stUl  he  stood  as  senseless 
stone. 
Stai  as  he  stood,  fiiir  Phoedria  (that  beheld 
That  deadly  danger)  soon  atweene  them  ran. 
And  at  their  feet  herself  most  humbly  fell'd, 
Crying  with  piteous  voice  and  count'nance  wan, 
**  Ah !  well  away !  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
Your  cruel  eyes  endure  so  piteous  sight 
To  shed  your  lives  on  ground  1  woe  worth  the  man 
That  first  did  teach  the  ctfrsed  steel  to  bite 

In  his  own  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living  spright ! 
**  If  ever  love  of  lady  did  empierce 
Your  iron  breasts,  or  pity  could  find  place. 
Withhold  your  bloody  hands  fipom  battle  fierce; 
And  sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  strife  a  space ;" 
They  stay'd  awhile,  and  forth  she  'gan  proceed : 
»  Most  wretched  woman,  and  of  wicked  race. 
That  am  the  author  of  this  heinous  deed. 

And  cause  of  death  between  two  doughty  knights 
do  breed. 
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«•  But  if  for  me  ye  fight,  or  me  will  serve, 
Not  thifl  rude  kind  of  battle,  nor  these  arms 
Are  meet,  the  which  do  men  in  bale  to  sterve, 
And  doleful  sorrow  heap  with  deadly  harms: 
Such  cruel  game  my  scarmoges  disarms. 
Another  war  and  other  weapons  I 
Do  lore,  where  love  does  give  his  sweet  alarms 
Without  bloodshed,  and  where  the  enemy 
I>oes  3rield  unto  his  foe  a  pleasant  victoiy. 

**  Debateful  strife  and  cruel  enmity 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend ; 

But  lovely  peace  and  gentle  amity, 

And  in  amours  the  passing  hours  to  spend, 

The  mighty  martial  hands  do  most  commend ; 

Of  love  they  ever  greater  gloiy  bore 

Than  of  their  arms :  Mais  is  Gupido's  friend. 

And  is  for  Venus'  loves  renowned  more 

Than  all  his  wars  and  spoils  the  which  he  did  of 
-  —  »» 
yore. 

Therewith  she  sweetly  smiled.     They,  though 

full  bent 
To  prove  extremities  of  bloody  fight. 
Yet  at  her  speech  their  rages  'gan  relent, 
And  calm  the  sea  of  their  tempestuous  spite : 
Such  power  have  pleasmg  words:  such  is  the  might 
Of  courteous  clemency  in  gentle  heart 
Now  after  all  was  ceased,  the  Faery  Knight 
Besought  that  damsel  suffisr  him  depart, 
And  yield  him  ready  passage  to  that  other  part 

She  no  less  glad  than  he  desirous  was 
Of  his  departure  thence ;  for  of  her  joy 
And  vain  delight  she  saw  he  light  did  pass, 
A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy. 
Still  solemn  sad,  or  still  disdainful  coy, 
Delighting  all  in  arms  and  cruel  war, 
That  her  sweet  peace  and  pleasures  did  annoy. 
Troubled  with  terror  and  unquiet  jar, 
That  she  well  pleased  was  thence  to  amove  him  for. 

Tho'  him  she  brought  abroad,  and  her  swift  boat 
Forthwith  directed  to  that  further  strand. 
That  which  on  the  d«U  waves  did  lightly  float. 
And  soon  arrived  on  the  shallow  sand. 
Where  gladsome  Guyon  sallied  forth  to  land. 
And  to  that  damsel  thanks  gave  for  reward : 
Upon  that  shore  he  espied  Atin  stand, 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  fiured 
In  Phoedria's  fleet  baik,  over  that  perious  shard. . . . 
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Wfth  that  the  rolling  sea  resounding  soft. 
In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered. 
And  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured ; 
The  whiles  sweet  Zephyrus  loud  whistled 
His  treble,  a  strange  kind  of  harmony. 
Which  Guyon's  senses  sofUy  tickled. 
That  he  the  boatman  bade  row  easily. 
And  let  him  hear  some  part  of  their  rare  melody. 

But  him  the  palmer  firom  that  vanity 
With  temperate  advice  disconnsdled, 


That  they  it  past,  and  shortly  'gan  descry 
The  land  to  which  their  course  they  levelled ; 
When  suddenly  a  gross  fog  overspread 
With  his  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has. 
And  heaven's  cheerful  fiice  enveloped, 
That  all  things  one,  and  one  as  nothing  was. 
And  this  great  universe  seem'd  one  confused  mass. 

Thereat  they  greatly  was  dismay'd,  ne  wist 
How  to  direct  their  way  in  darkness  wide, 
But  fear'd  to  wander  in  that  wasteful  mist. 
For  tumbling  into  mischief  unespied : 
Worse  is  the  danger  hidden  than  descried. 
Suddenly  an  innumerable  flight 
Of  harmful  fowls  about  them  fluttering  cried. 
And  with  their  wicked  wings  them  oft  did  smite, 
And  sore  annoy'd,  groping  in  that  griesly  night 

Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 
And  fiital  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhor  and  hate ; 
The  ill-faced  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger ; 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drear ; 
The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enemy ; 
The  rueful  strich,  stUl  waiting  on  the  bier ; 
The  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  hears  doth  die , 
The  hellish  harpies,  prophets  of  sad  destiny ; 

All  those,  and  all  that  else  does  horror  breed. 
About  them  flew,  and  fill'd  their  sails  with  fear: 
Yet  stay'd  they  not,  but  forward  did  proceed. 
Whiles  th'  one  did  row,  and  th'  other  stiffly  steer ; 
Till  that  at  last  the  weather  gan  to  clear, 
And  the  fair  land  itself  did  plainly  show. 
Said  then  the  palmer,  "  Lo  where  does  appear 
The  sacred  soil  where  all  our  perils  grow, 
Therefore,  Sir  Knight,  your  ready  arms  about  you 
throw." 

He  hearken'd,  and  his  arms  about  him  took, 
The  whiles  the  nimble  boat  so  well  her  sped. 
That  with  her  crooked  keel  the  land  she  struck ; 
Then  forth  the  noble  Guyon  sallied. 
And  his  sage  palmer  that  him  governed ; 
But  the  other  by  his  boat  behind  did  stay. 
They  marched  fairly  forth,  of  nought  ydred. 
Both  firmly  arm'd  for  every  hard  assay, 
With  constancy  and  care,gainstdanger  and  dismay. 

Ere  long  they  heard  an  hideous  bellovring 
Of  many  beasts,  that  roar'd  outrageously. 
As  if  that  Hunger's  point,  or  Venus'  sting, 
Had  them  enraged  with  fell  surquedry ; 
Yet  nought  they  fear'd,  but  past  on  hardily. 
Until  they  came  in  view  of  those  wild  beasts, 
Who  all  at  once,  gaping  full  greedily. 
And  rearing  fiercely  their  upstarting  crests. 
Ran  towards  to  devour  those  unexpected  guests. 

But  soon  as  they  approach'd  with  deadly  threat, 
The  palmer  over  them  his  stafi*  upheld. 
His  mighty  stafi*,  that  could  all  charms  defeat ; 
Eftsoons  their  stubborn  courages  were  quell'd. 
And  high-advanced  crests  down  meekly  fell'd : 
Instead  of  fraying  they  themselves  did  fear. 
And  trembled,  as  them  passing  they  beheld : 
Such  wond'rous  power  did  in  that  staff*  appear, 
All  monsters  to  subdue  to  him  that  did  it  bear. 
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Of  that  same  wood  it  framed  was  cunningly 
Of  which  Caduceus  whileome  was  made, 
Caduceus,  the  rod  of  Merciuy, 
With  which  he  wont  the  Stygian  realms  invade 
Through  ghastly  horror  and  eternal  shade ; 
Th'  infernal  fiends  with  it  he  can  assuage, 
And  Orcus  tame,  whom  nothing  can  persuade, 
And  rule  the  furies  when  they  most  do  rage : 
Such  virtue  in  his  staff  had  eke  this  palmer  sage. 

Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly  do  arrive 
Whereat  the  Bower  of  Bliss  was  situate ; 
A  place  pick'd  out  by  choice  of  best  alive, 
That  Nature's  work  by  art  can  imitate : 
In  which  whatever  in  this  worldly  state 
Is  sweet  and  pleasing  unto  living  sense, 
Or  that  may  daintiest  fantasy  aggrate. 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentiful  dispense. 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence. 

Goodly  it  was,  enclosed  round  about. 
As  well  their  enter'd  guests  to  keep  within, 
As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  without ; 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin ; 
Nought  fear'd  they  force  that  fortilage  to  win, 
But  Wisdom's  power,  and  Temperance's  might, 
By  which  the  mightiest  things  efforced  been : 
And  eke  the  gate  was  wrought  of  substance  light, 
Rather  for  pleasure  than  for  battery  or  fighL 

It  framed  was  of  precious  ivory. 
That  seem'd  a  work  of  admirable  wit. 
And  therein  all  the  famous  history 
Of  Jason  and  Medsa  was  ywrit ; 
Her  mighty  charms,  her  furious  loving  fit, 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
His  iiadsed  faith,  and  love  too  lightly  flit. 
The  wondered  Argo,  which,  in  venturous  peace. 
First  through  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the  flower 
of  Greece. 

Ye  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billows  fry 
Under  the  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went, 
That  seem'd  the  waves  were  into  ivory. 
Or  ivory  into  the  waves,  were  sent ; 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  substance  sprent 
With  vermeil,  like  the  boy's  blood  therein  shed, 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent ; 
And  otherwhiles,  with  gold  besprinkled. 
It  seem'd  th'  enchanted  flame  which  did  Creusa 
wed. 

AH  this,  and  more,  might  in  that  goodly  gate 
Be  read,  that  ever  open  stood  to  all 
Which  thither  came ;  but  in  the  porch  there  sat 
A  comely  personage,  of  stature  tall, 
And  semblance  pleasing,  more  than  natural. 
That  travellers  to  him  seemed  to  entice ; 
His  looser  garment  to  the  ground  did  fidl. 
And  flew  about  his  heels  in  wanton  wise, 
Nor  fit  for  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercise. 

They  in  that  place  him  Grenius  did  call ; 
Not  that  celestial  power  to  whom  the  care 
Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 
That  lives,  pertains  in  charge  particular. 
Who  wond'rous  things  concerning  our  welfiire. 


And  strange  phantoms,  doth  let  us  oft  foresee. 
And  oft  of  secret  ills  bids  us  beware, 
That  is  ourself,  whom  though  we  do  not  see, 
Yet  each  doth  in  himself  it  well  perceive  to  be : 

Therefore  a  god  him  sage  antiquity 
Bid  wisely  make,  and  good  Agdistes  call; 
But  this  same  was  to  that  quite  contrary. 
The  foe  of  life,  that  good  envies  to  all ; 
That  secretly  doth  us  procure  to  fall 
Through  guileful  semblance,  which  he  makes  us 
He  of  this  garden  had  the  govemale,  [see. 

And  Pleasure's  porter  was  devised  to  be, 
Holding  a  staff  in  hand  for  more  formality. 

With  divers  flowers  he  daintily  was  deck'd 
And  strewed  round  about,  and  by  his  side 
A  mighty  mazer  bowl  of  wine  was  set. 
As  if  it  had  to  him  been  sacrificed, 
Wlierewith  all  new-come  guests  he  gratified ; 
So  did  he  eke  Sir  Guyon  passing  by : 
But  he  his  idle  courtesy  defied. 
And  overthrew  his  bowl  disdainfully, 
And  broke  his  stafi^  with  which  he  charged  sem- 
blants  sly. 

Thus  being  enter'd,  they  behold  around 
A  large  and  q>acious  plain,  on  every  side 
Strewd  with  pleasances;  whoeefair  grassy  ground, 
Mantled  with  green,  and  goodly  beautified 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Flora's  pride, 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in  scorn 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  pompous  bride, 
Did  deck  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorn, 
When  forth  fix>m  virgin  bow'r  she  comes  in  th' 
early  mom. 

There  with  the  heavens,  always  jovial, 
Look'd  on  them  lovely,  still  in  stedfast  state, 
Ne  sufTer'd  storm  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall. 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate ; 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 
T'  afflict  the  creatures  which  therein  dii  dwell; 
But  the  mild  air,  with  season  moderate. 
Gently  attemper'd,  and  ^posed  so  well. 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and  whole- 
some smell. 

More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the  pleasant  hill 
Of  Rhodope,  on  which  the  nymph,  that  bore 
A  giant  Indw,  herself  for  grief  did  kill ; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  where  of  yore 
Fair  Daphne  Phoebus'  heart  with  love  did  gore ; 
Or  Ida,  where  the  gods  loved  to  repair 
Whenever  they  their  heavenly  bowers  forlore; 
Or  sweet  Pamasse,  the  haunt  of  muses  fair ; 
Or  Eden  self^  if  aught  with  Eden  mote  compare. 

Much  wonder'd  Guyon  at  the  fair  aspect 
Of  that  sweet  place,  yet  suffer'd  no  delight 
To  sink  into  his  sense,  nor  mind  affect ; 
But  passed  forth,  and  look'd  still  forward  right. 
Bridling  his  will,  and  mastering  his  might, 
Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate ; 
No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight 
With  boughs  and  branches,  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clasping  ainis,in  wanton  wreathings  intricate. 
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So  fashioned  a  porch  with  raxe  device, 
Arch'd  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 
Whose  bunches  hanging  down  Beem'd  to  entice 
AU  paaaerB  by  to  taate  their  luscioiis  wine, 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline, 
As  freely  olTering  to  be  gathered ; 
Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacine, 
Some  as  the  nibine,  laughing  sweetly  red. 
Some  like  lair  emeraudes  not  yet  well  ripened : 

And  them  amongst  some  were  of  bumish'd  gold, 
So  made  by  art  to  beautify  the  rest. 
Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  enfold, 
As  lurking  from  the  view  of  covetous  guest. 
That  the  weak  boughs,  with  so  rich  load  oppressed. 
Did  bow  adown  as  overburthened. 
Under  that  porch  a  comely  dame  did  rest. 
Clad  in  fair  weeds,  but  foul  disordered, 
And   garments  loose,  that  seem*d  unmeet  for 
womanhead : 

In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  g^ld  she  held. 
And  with  her  right  the  riper  firuit  did  reach, 
W^hose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  fullness  swell'd. 
Into  her  cup  she  scruzed  with  dainty  breach 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foul  empeach 
That  so  fair  wine-press  made  thewine  more  sweet : 
Thereof  she  used  to  give  to  drink  to  each. 
Whom  passing  by  she  happened  to  meet : 
It  was  her  guise  all  strangers  goodly  so  to  greet. 

So  she  to  Guyon  ofifer'd  it  to  taste : 
Who,  taking  it  out  of  her  tender  hand. 
The  cup  to  ground  did  violently  cast. 
That  all  in  pieces  it  was  broken  fond. 
And  with  the  liquor  stained  all  the  land : 
Whereat  Excess  exceedingly  was  wroth. 
Yet  no'te  the  same  amend,  ne  yet  withstand, 
But  suffered  him  to  pass,  all  were  she  lothe. 
Who,  nought  regarding  her  displeasure,  forward 
goeth. 

There  the  most  dainty  pazadise  on  gpround 
Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 
And  none  does  other's  happiness  envy ; 
The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high; 
The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space ; 
That  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by ; 
And  that  which  all  foir  works  doth  most  aggrace. 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no 
place. 

One  would  have  thought,  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine,) 
That  Nature  had  for  wantonness  ensude 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine ; 
So  striving  each  th*  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify. 
So  diffiertng  both  in  wills  agreed  in  fine  : 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweet  diversity, 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood. 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  the  earth  might  be. 
So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  sOver  flood 
Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see: 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 
16 


Was  over-wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys, 
Of  which  some  seem*d,  with  lively  jollity, 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 
Whilst  others  did  themselves  embay  in  liquid  joys. 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spread 
A  trayle  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue ; 
For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advised  it  view, 
Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 
Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep, 
That  themselves,  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 
Their  fleecy  flowers,  they  fearfully  did  steep. 
Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  to 
weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see. 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity, 
That  like  a  Uttle  lake  it  seem'd  to  be. 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height. 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see. 
All  paved  beneath  with  jasper,  shining  bright, 
That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail 
upright 

And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams  which  on  the  billows  beat. 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  mote  offend. 
As  Guyon  happen'd  by  the  same  to  wend, 
Two  naked  damsels  he  therein  espied. 
Which  therein  bathing,  seemed  to  contend 
And  wrestle  wantonly,  ne  cared  to  hide 
Their  dainty  parts  from  view  of  any  which  them 
eyed.  .  .  . 

As  that  fair  star,  the  messenger  of  mom. 
His  dewy  fiice  out  of  the  sea  doth  rear ; 
Or  as  the  Cyprian  goddess,  newly  bom 
Of  th'  ocean's  fruitiul  froth,  did  first  appear: 
Such  seemed  they,  and  so  their  yellow  heare 
Crystalline  humour  dropped  down  apace ; 
Whom  such  when  Guyon  saw,  he  drew  him  near. 
And  somewhat  'gan  relent  his  earnest  pace ;. 
His  stubborn  breast  'gan  secret  pleasaunce  to 
embrace.  .  .  . 

On  which  when  gazing  him  the  palmer  saw. 
He  much  rebuked  those  wandVing  eyes  of  his. 
And,  counselled  well,him  forward  thence  did  draw. 
Now  are  they  come  nigh  to  the  Bower  of  Bliss, 
Of  her  fond  fovourites  so  named  amiss ; 
When  thus  the  palmer :  «Now,  Sir,  well  avise^ 
For  here  the  end  of  all  our  travel  is ; 
Here  wonnes  Acrasia,  whom  we  must  surprise. 
Else  she  will  slip  away,  and  all  our  drill  despise." 

Efisoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear, 
To  rede  what  manner  music  that  mote  be ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 
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The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemper'd  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall ; 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 


OLAUCE  LSm  BRROXABT  ZZPIXnUHa  THB  CAVX  Ot  VSHLIK. 

Full  many  ways  within  her  troubled  mind 
Old  Glauce  cast  to  cure  this  lady's  grief; 
Full  many  ways  she  sought,  but  none  could  find, 
Nor  herbs,  nor  charms,  nor  counsel,  that  is  chief 
And  choicest  med'cine  for  sick  heart's  relief; 
Forthy  great  care  she  took,  and  greater  fear, 
I^east  that  it  should  her  turn  to  foul  reprief. 
And  sore  reproach,  whenso  her  father  dear  [hear. 
Should  of  his  dearest  daughter's  hard  misfortune 

At  last  she  her  advised,  that  he  which  made 
That  mirror  wherein  the  sick  damosel 
So  strangely  viewed  her  strange  lover's  shade. 
To  weet  the  learned  Merlin,  well  could  tell 
Under  what  coast  of  heaven  the  man  did  dwell. 
And  by  what  means  his  love  might  best  be 

wrought ; 
For  though  beyond  the  Afric  Ismacl, 
Or  th'  Indian  Peru  he  were,  she  thought 
Him  forth  through  infinite  endeavour  to  have 
sought 

Fortiiiwith  themselves  disguising  both  in  strange 
And  base  attire,  that  none  might  them  bewray. 
To  Maridunum,  that  is  now  by  change 
Of  name  Cayr-Merdin  caird,they  took  their  way ; 
There  the  wise  Merlin  whylome  wont  (they  say) 
To  make  his  wonne,  low  underneath  the  ground. 
In  a  deep  delve,  lar  from  the  view  of  day ; 
That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found, 
Whenso  he  oounsell'd,  with  his  sprites  enoompass'd 
round. 

And  if  thou  ever  happen  that  same  way 
To  travel,  go  to  see  that  dreadful  place : 
It  is  an  hideous  hollow  cave  (they  say) 
Under  a  rock  that  lies  a  little  space 
From  the  swift  Bany,  tumbling  down  apace 
Amongst  the  woody  hills  of  Dynevowre : 
But  dare  thou  not,  I  charge,  in  any  case, 
To  enter  into  that  same  baleful  bower, 
For  fear  the  cruel  fiends  should  thee  unwares 
devour. 

But  standing  high  alofl,  low  lay  thine  ear, 
And  there  such  ghastly  noise  of  iron  chains, 
And  brazen  cauldrons  thou  shalt  rumbling  hear. 
Which   thousand  sprites,  with  long-enduring 

pains. 
Do  toss,  that  it  will  stun  thy  feeble  brains ; 
And    ofUntimes    great   groans    and  grievous 

stounds, 
When  too  huge  toil  and  labour  them  constrains, 
And  oftentimes  loud  strokes  and  ringing  sounds. 
From  under  that  deep  rock  most  horribly  rebounds. 


The  cause,  some  say,  is  this :  a  little  while 
Before  that  Merlin  died,  he  did  intend 
A  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  compile 
About  Cairmardin,  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  these  sprites  to  bring  to  perfect  end ; 
During  which  work  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Whom  long  he  loved,  for  him  in  haste  did  send. 
Who  thereby  forced  his  workmen  to  forsake, 
Them  bound  till  his  return  their  labour  not  to 
slake. 

In  the  mean  time,  through  that  6Use  lady's  train. 
He  was  surprised  and  buried  under  bier, 
Ne  ever  to  his  work  retum'd  again ; 
Nathless  those  fiends  may  not  their  work  fi>rbear, 
So  greatly  his  oommandement  they  fear. 
But  thero  do  toil  and  travail  day  and  night, 
Until  that  brazen  wall  they  up  do  rear ; 
For  Merlin  had  in  magic  more  insight 
Than  ever  him  before  or  after  living  wighL 

For  he  by  words  could  call  out  of  the  sky 
Both  sun  and  moon,  and  make  them  him  obey ; 
The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  mainland  dry. 
And  darksome  night  he  eke  could  turn  to  day ; 
Huge  hosts  of  men  he  could  alone  dismay, 
And  hosts  of  men  of  meanest  things  could  firame, 
Whenso  him  list  his  enemies  to  fray ; 
That  to  this  day,  for  terror  of  his  fiime, 
The  fiends  do  quake  when  any  him  to  them  does 
name. 

And  sooth  men  say,  that  he  was  not  the  son 
Of  mortal  sire,  and  other  living  wight, 
But  wond'rously  begotten  and  begone 
By  false  illusion  of  a  guileful  sprite 
On  a  fair  lady  nun,  that  whilom  hight 
Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubidius, 
Who  was  the  lord  of  Mathtraval  by  right. 
And  cousin  unto  king  Ambrosius, 
Whence  he  endued  was  with  skill  so  nluurel- 
lous. 

They  hero  arriving,  stay'd  awhile  without, 
Ne  durst  adventure  rashly  in  to  wend. 
But  of  their  first  intent  'gan  make  new  doubt 
For  dread  of  danger,  which  it  might  portend, 
Until  the  hardy  maid  (with  love  to  friend) 
First  entering,  the  dreadful  mage  there  found 
Deep  busied  'bout  work  of  wond'rous  end. 
And  writing  strange  characters  in  the  ground, 
With  which  the  stubborn  fiends  he  to  his  service 
bound 


BELPHOEBB  FINDS  TIMIAS  WOUNDED  AND  CON- 
YEYS  HIM  TO  HER  DWELLING. 
BOOK  m.    CArm)  v. 
She  on  a  day,  as  she  pursued  the  chace 
Of  some  wild  beast,  which,  with  her  arrows  keen. 
She  wounded  had,  the  same  along  did  trace 
By  tract  of  blood,  which  she  had  freshly  seen 
To  have  besprinkled  all  the  grassy  green ; 
By  the  great  pursue  which  she  there  perceived, 
Well  hoped  she  the  beast  engored  had  been, 
And  made  more  haste  the  life  to  have  bereaved ; 

But  ah !  her  expectation  greatly  was  deceived. 
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Shortly  she  came  whereas  that  woeful  squire, 
With  blood  deformed,  lay  in  deadly  swound ; 
In  whose  fiur  eyes,  like  lamps  of  quenched  fire, 
The  crystal  humour  stood  congealed  round ; 
His  locks,  like  faded  leaves,  fallen  to  ground, 
Knotted  with  blood,  in  bunches  rudely  ran, 
And  his  sweet  lips,  on  which,  before  that  stound, 
The  bud  of  youth  to  blossom  fiur  began 
fiipoil'd  of  their  rosy  red,  were  waxen  pale  and  wan. 

Saw  never  living  eye  more  heavy  sight, 
Tl&at  could  have  made  a  rock  of  stone  to  rue 
Or  rive  in  twain ;  which  wh^  n  that  lady  bright 
Besides  ail  hope,  with  melting  eyes  did  view, 
All  suddenly  abash'd,  she  changed  hue, 
And  with  stem  horror  backward  'gan  to  start; 
But  when  she  better  him  beheld,  she  grew 
Full  of  soft  passion  and  unwonted  smart ; 
The  point  of  pity  pierced  through  her  tender 
heart 

Meekly  she  bowed  down,  to  weet  if  life 
Yet  in  his  frozen  members  did  remain. 
And  feeling  by  his  pulse^s  beating  rife 
That  the  weak  soul  her  seat  did  yet  retain, 
She  cast  to  comfort  him  with  busy  pain. 
His  double-folded  neck  she  rear'd  upright, 
And  rubb'd  his  temples  and  each  trembling  vein ; 
His  mailed  haberjon  she  did  undight. 
And  from  his  head  his  heavy  burganet  did  light 

Into  the  woods  thenceforth  in  haste  she  went, 
To  seek  for  herbs  that  mote  him  remedy, 
For  she  of  herbs  had  great  intendiment, 
Taught  of  the  nymph  which  from  her  in&ncy 
Her  nuned  had  in  true  nobihty ; 
Tl&ere,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were. 
Or  panacea,  or  polygony. 
She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  dear, 
Who  all  this  while  lay  bleeding  out  his  heart-blood 


The  sovereign  weed,  betwixt  two  marbles  plain, 
She  pounded  small,  and  did  in  pieces  bruise. 
And  then  atween  her  lily  handes  twain 
Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  scruze. 
And  round  about  (as  she  could  well  it  use) 
The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steep, 
T'  abate  all  spasm,  and  soak  the  swelling  bruise ; 
And  after  having  searched  the  intuse  deep, 
She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound,  from  cold 
to  keep. 

By  this  he  had  sweet  life  recur'd  again. 
And  groaning  inly  deep,  at  last  his  eyes, 
His  watery  eyes,  drizzling  like  dewy  rain. 
He  up  *gan  tift  toward  the  azure  skies. 
From  whence  descend  all  hopeless  remedies : 
Therewith  he  sigh'd ;  and  turning  him  aside, 
The  goodly  maid,  full  of  divinities. 
And  gifts  of  heavenly  grace,  he  by  him  spied. 
Her  bow  and  gUden  quiver  lying  him  beside. 

•<  Mercy,  dear  Lord !"  said  he,  **  what  grace  is  this 
That  thou  hast  shewed  to  me,  sinful  wight, 
To  send  thine  angel  fivm  her  bower  of  bliss 
To  comfort  me  in  my  distressed  plight  t 
Angel,  or  goddess,  do  I  call  thee  rightl 


What  service  may  I  do  unto  thee  meet, 
That  hast  from  darkness  me  retum'd  to  light. 
And  with  thy  heavenly  salves  and  med'dnes  sweet 
Hast  drest  my  sinful  wounds  ?  I  kiss  thy  blessed 
feet" 

Thereat  she  blushing  said,  <*  Ah !  gentle  Squire, 
Nor  goddess  I,  nor  angel,  but  the  maid 
And  daughter  of  a  woody  nymph,  desire 
No  service  but  thy  safety  and  aid. 
Which  if  thou  gain,  I  shall  be  well  apaid. 
We  mortal  wights,  whose  lives  and  fortunes  be 
To  common  accidents  still  open  laid. 
Are  bound  with  common  bond  of  frailty. 
To  succour  wretched  wights  whom  we  captived 
see." 

By  this  her  damsels,  which  the  former  chace 
Had  undertaken  after  her,  arrived, 
As  did  Belphoebe,  in  the  bloody  place. 
And  thereby  deem'd  the  beast  had  been  deprived 
Of  life  whom  late  their  lady's  arrow  rived ; 
Forthy  the  bloody  tract  they  followM  fast, 
And  every  one  to  run  the  swiftest  strived ; 
But  two  of  them  the  rest  far  overpast. 
And  where  their  lady  was  arrived  at  the  last 

Where,  when  they  saw  that  goodly  boy  with  blood 
Defouled,  and  their  lady  dress  his  wound, 
They  wonder'd  much,  and  shortly  understood 
How  him  in  deadly  case  their  lady  found. 
And  rescued  out  of  the  heavy  stound : 
Eftsoons  his  warlike  courser,  which  was  stray'd 
Far  in  the  woods,  whiles  that  he  lay  in  swownd. 
She  made  those  damsels  search ;  which  being 

stay'd. 
They  did  him  set  thereon,  and  forthwith  them 

convey'd. 

Into  that  forest  far  they  thence  him  led. 
Where  was  their  dwelling,  in  a  pleasant  glade, 
With  mountains  round  about  environed, 
And  mighty  woods  which  did  the  valley  shade 
And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made. 
Spreading  itself  into  a  spacious  plain ; 
And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  play'd 
Amongst  the  pumice  stones,  which seemM  to  plain 
With  gentle  murmur,  that  hb  course  they  did 
restrain. 

Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  then  lay, 
Planted  with  myrtle  trees  and  laurels  green, 
In  which  the  birds  sang  many  a  lovely  lay 
OfGod'shigh  praise,  and  oftheir  sweet  loves*  teen, 
As  it  an  earthly  paradise  had  been ; 
In  whose  enclosed  shadow  there  was  pight 
A  fair  pavilion,  scarcely  to  be  seen, 
The  which  was  all  within  most  richly  dight. 
That  greatest  princes  living  it  mote  well  delight 

Thither  they  brought  that  wounded  squire,  and 

laid 
In  easy  coueh  his  feebk  limbs  to  rest : 
He  rested  him  a  while,  and  then  the  maid 
His  ready  wound  with  better  salves  new  drest; 
Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best 
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His  grievous  hurt  to  guarish<'  that  she  might, 
That  shortly  he  his  dolour  had  redrest. 
And  his  foul  sore  reduced  to  fiur  plight ; 

It  she  reduced,  but  himself  destroyed  quite. 
O  foolish  physic,  and  unfiruitfiil  pain, 
That  heals  up  one,  and  makes  another  wound ; 
She  his  hurt  thigh  to  him  recuied  again. 
But  hurt  his  heart,  the  which  before  was  sound, 
Through  an  unwary  dart,  which  did  rebound 
From  her  fair  eyes  and  gracious  countenance : 
What  boots  it  him  from  death  to  be  unbound. 
To  be  captived  in  endeless  durance 

Of  sorrow  and  despair  without  allegiiince  1  . .  . . 
Thus  warred  he  long  time  against  his  will, 
Till  that  through  weakness  he  was  forced  at  last 
To  yield  himself  unto  the  mighty  ill, 
Which  as  a  victor  proud  'gan  ransack  fast 
His  inward  parts,  and  all  his  entrails  waste. 
That  neither  blood  in  face,  nor  life  in  heart, 
It  left,  but  both  did  quite  dry  up  and  blast. 
As  piercing  levin,  which  the  inner  part 

Of  every  thing  consumes,  and  calcineth  by  art. 
Which  seeing,  fair  Belphcebe  'gan  to  fear 
Least  that  his  wound  were  inly  well  not  healM, 
Or  that  the  wicked  steel  empoison'd  were ; 
Little  she  weenM  that  love  he  close  concealed ; 
Yet  still  he  wasted  as  the  snow  congeal'd. 
When  the  bright  sun  his  beams  thereon  doth  beat ; 
Yet  never  he  his  heart  to  her  reveal'd. 
But  rather  chose  to  die  for  sorrow  great. 

Than  with  dishonourable  terms  her  to  entreat . . 

eHeaL 


PROM  SPENSER'S  SONNETS. 

SOXNET  LZXXTI. 

Sin CK  I  did  leave  the  {Nresence  of  my  love, 
Many  long  weaiy  days  I  have  outworn. 
And  many  nights  that  slowly  seemM  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  from  evening  until  mom. 
For,  when  as  day  the  heaven  doth  adorn, 
I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end ;  ' 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend. 
Thus  I  the  time  with  expectation  spend. 
And  fain  my  grief  with  changes  to  beguile. 
That  further  seems  his  term  still  to  extend, 
And  maketh  every  minute  seem  a  mile. 
So  sorrow  still  doth  seem  too  long  to  last, 
But  joyous  hours  do  fly  away  too  fast. 


Bomnst  UExxvm. 
Like  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough. 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 
And  in  her  songs  sends  many  a  wishfiil  vow 
For  his  return  that  seems  to  linger  late ; 
So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate. 
Mourn  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  Ijove, 
And,  wand'ring  here  and  there,  all  desolate. 
Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful  dove ; 
Ne  joy  of  aught  that  under  heaven  doth  hove. 
Can  comfort  me  but  her  own  joyous  sight. 
Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move. 
In  her  unspotted  pleasuns  to  delight, 
Dark  is  my  day,  whiles  her  fair  light  I  nuas. 
And  dead  my  life,  that  wants  such  lively  bUas. 
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THE  SOUL'S  ERRAND. 


raoM  DAVi80ir*8  ''PomcAL  khapsodt.** 


This  bold  and  spirited  poem  has  been  ascribed 
to  several  authors,  but  to  none  on  satisfactory 
authority.  It  can  be  traced  to  MS.  of  a  date  as 
early  as  1693,  when  Francis  Davison,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  huB  Poetical  Rhapsody,  was  too  young 
to  be  supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  have 
written  it ;  and  as  Davison's  work  was  a  compi- 
lation, his  claims  to  it  must  be  very  doubtfrd. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  published  it  among  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  poems,  but  without  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  the  production  of 
that  great  man.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  to  Joshua 
Sylvester,  evidently  by  mistake.  Whoever  looks 
at  the  folio  voL  of  Sylvester's  poems,  will  see  that 


Joshua  uses  the  beautiful  original  merely  as  a 
text,  and  has  the  conscience  to  print  his  own  stuff 
in  a  way  that  shows  it  to  be  interpolated.  Among 
those  additions  there  occur  some  such  execrable 
stanzas  as  the  foUowing : 

Ssy,  ■oldiers  are  the  sink 
Of  Bin  to  all  the  realm, 
Giv*ii  all  to  whore  and  drink, 
To  quarrel  and  blaspheme. 

Tell  townsmen,  that  because  that 
They  prank  their  brides  bo  proud, 
Too  many  times  it  draws  that 
Whkh  makes  them  beetle-brow'd. 

Ohejamioiiit 
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THS  SOUL'S  BBRANB. 

Go,  Soul,  the  body's  gaest. 
Upon  a  thankless  errand. 
Fear  not  to  toudi  the  best, 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows, 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  Church  it  shows 
What's  good  and  doth  no  good; 
If  Church  and  Court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates  they  live, 
Acting  by  others'  actions. 
Not  loved,  unless  they  give, 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factions ; 
If  potentates  reply. 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  affairs  of  state, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practice  only  hate ; 
And  if  they  once  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 
They  beg  for  more  by  spending. 
Who,  in  their  greatest  cost, 
8eek  nothing  but  commending ; 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 
Tell  Love  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  Time  it  is  but  motion, 
Tell  Flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Age  it  daily  wasteth, 
Tell  Honour  how  it  alters. 
Tell  Beauty  how  she  blasteth. 
Tell  Favour  how  she  falters ; 
And  as  they  shall  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  he. 

Tell  Wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  treble  points  of  niceness. 
Tell  Wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  overwiseness ; 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  Physic  of  her  boldness, 
Tell  Skill  it  is  pretension, 
Tell  Charity  of  coldness. 
Tell  Law  it  is  contention ; 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
80  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness. 
Tell  Nature  of  decay, 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness. 
Tell  Justice  of  delay; 


And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Arts  they  have  no  soundness. 

But  vaiy  by  esteeming, 

Tell  Schools  they  want  profoundness, 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming ; 

If  Arts  and  Schools  reply, 

Grive  Arts  and  Schools  the  lie. 

Tell  Faith  it's  fled  the  city. 
Tell  how  the  country  erreth, 
Tell  manhood  shakes  off  pity, 
Tell  Virtue  least  preferreth ; 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

And  when  thou  bast,  as  I 
Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing, 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  Soul  can  kill. 


CANZONET. 

ntOM  DAVI80X*8  BHAPSODT.    BX>IT.  1608. 

Thb  golden  sun  that  brings  the  day, 
And  lends  men  light  to  see  withal, 
In  vain  doth  cast  his  beams  away, 
When  they  are  blind  on  whom  Uiey  fall ; 
There  is  no  force  in  all  his  Ught 
To  give  the  mole  a  perfect  sight 

But  thou,  my  sun,  more  bright  than  he 
That  shines  at  noon  in  summer  tide. 
Hast  given  me  light  and  power  to  see 
With  perfect  skill  my  sight  to  guide ; 
Till  now  I  lived  as  blind  as  mole 
That  hides  her  head  in  earthly  hole. 

I  heard  the  praise  of  Beauty's  grace, 
Yet  deem'd  it  nought  but  poet's  skill, 
I  gazed  on  many  a  lovely  face, 
Yet  fond  I  none  to  bend  my  will ; 
Which  made  me  think  that  beauty  bright 
Was  nothing  else  but  red  and  white. 

But  now  thy  beams  have  clear'd  my  sight, 
I  blush  to  think  I  was  so  blind, 
Thy  flaming  eyes  afibrd  me  light. 
That  beauty's  blaze  each  where  I  find ; 
And  yet  those  dames  that  shine  so  bright 
Are  but  the  shadows  of  thy  Ught 


FROM  THE  PH(ENIX'  NEST.   EDIT.  1698. 
O  KiaHT,0  jealous  night,repugnant  to  my  pleasure, 
O  night  so  long  desired,  yet  cross  to  my  content, 
There's  none  but  only  thou  can  guide  me  to  my 

treasure. 
Yet  none  but  only  thou  that  hindereth  my  intent 

Sweet  night,  withhold  thy  beams,  withhold  them 

till  to-morrow, 
Whose  joy,  in  lack  so  long,  a  hell  of  torment  breeds, 
Sweet  night,  sweet  gentle  night,  do  not  prolong 

my  sorrow, 
Desire  is  g^de  to  me,  and  love  no  loadstar  needs. 
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L^t  iaHora  gaze  on  stars  and  moon  ao  freshly 
shining, 

Let  them  that  miss  the  way  be  guided  by  the  light, 

I  know  my  lady's  bower,  there  needs  no  more  di- 
vining, 

Afiection  sees  in  dark,  and  love  hath  eyes  by  night. 

Dame  Cynthia,  couch  awhile;  hold  in  thy  thorns 

for  shining. 
And  glad  not  lowering  night  with  thy  too  glorious 

rays; 
But  be  she  dim  and  dark,  tempestuous  and  repining. 
That  in  her  spite  my  sport  may  work  thy  endless 

praise. 

And  when  my  will  is  done,  then  Cynthia  shine, 

good  lady, 
All  other  nights  and  days  in  honour  of  that  night. 
That  happy,  heavenly  night,  that  night  so  dark 

and  shady. 
Wherein  my  love  had  eyes  that  lighted  my  delight 


FBOM  THE  SAME. 

The  gentle  season  of  the  year 

Hath  made  my  blooming  branch  appear, 

And  beautified  the  land  with  flowets ; 

The  air  doth  savour  with  delight, 

The  heavens  do  smile  to  see  the  sight, 

And  yet  mine  eyes  augment  their  showers. 

The  meads  are  mantled  all  with  green, 
The  trembling  leaves  have  clothed  the  treen, 
The  birds  with  feathers  new  do  sing ; 
But  I,  poor  soul,  whom  wrong  doth  rack, 
Attire  myself  in  mourning  black. 
Whose  leaf  doth  fall  amidst  his  spring. 

And  as  you  see  the  scarlet  rose 
In  his  sweet  prime  his  buds  disdoee, 
Whose  hue  is  with  the  sun  revived ; 
So,  in  the  April  of  mine  age, 
My  lively  colours  do  assuage. 
Because  my  sunshine  is  deprived. 

\,My  heart,  that  wonted  was  of  yore, 
Light  as  the  winds,  abroad  to  soar 
Amongst  the  buds,  when  beauty  springs, 
Now  only  hovers  over  you. 
As  doth  the  bu^  that's  taken  new, 
And  mourns  when  all  her  neighbours  sings. 

When  every  man  is  bent  to  sport, 

Then,  pensive,  I  alone  resort 

Into  some  solitary  walk. 

As  doth  the  doleful  turtle-dove. 

Who,  having  lost  her  faithful  love, 

Sits  mourning  on  some  withered  stalk. 

There  to  myself  I  do  recount 
How  far  my  woes  my  joys  surmount. 
How  love  requiteth  me  with  hate, 
How  all  my  pleasures  end  in  pain. 
How  hate  doth  say  my  hope  is  vain, 
How  fortune  frowns  upon  my  state. 

And  in  this  mood,  charged  with  despair, 
With  vapour'd  sighs  I  dim  the  air. 


And  to  the  Gods  make  this  request, 
That  by  the  ending  of  my  lift, 
I  may  have  truce  with  this  strange  strifiB, 
And  bring  my  soul  to  better  rest 


BONGS. 


WVm  WILBn*8  MAOaiflALS.     SDR.  ISM, 

Ladt,  your  words  do  spite  me. 

Yet  your  sweet  lips  so  soft  kiss  and  delight  me ; 

Your  deeds  my  heart  surcharged  with  overjoying, 

Your  taunts  my  life  destroying ; 

Since  both  have  force  to  kill  me. 

Let  kisses  sweet  sweet  kill  me ! 

Knights  fight  with  swords  and  lances. 

Fight  you  with  smiling  glances, 

So,  like  swans  of  Meander, 

My  ghost  from  hence  shall  wander. 

Singing  and  dying,  singing  and  dying. 

Thebk  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  bay, 
No  chemic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty, 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to  few  fipom  heaven  sent, 
That  much  ix^  little — all  in  nonght-^Content 

Change  me,  O  heaven  !  into  the  ruby  stone 
That  on  my  love's  fair  locks  doth  hang  in  gold. 
Yet  leave  me  speech  to  her  to  make  my  moan. 
And  give  me  eyes  her  beauty  to  behold : 
Or  if  you  will  not  make  my  flesh  a  stone. 
Make  her  hard  heart  seem  flesh,  that  now  is  none. 

I  SANG  sometimes  my  thoughts  and  fimcy's  pleasure, 

Where  then  I  Ust,  or  time  served  best. 

While  Daphne  did  invite  me 

To  supper  once,  and  drank  to  me  to  spite  me; 

I  smiled,  yet  still  did  doubt  her, 

And  drank  where  she  had  drank  before,  to  flout  her. 

But  O,  while  I  did  eye  her. 

My  eyes  drank  love,  my  Ups  drank  burning  fire. 

O  LIGHT  is  love,  in  matchless  beauty  shining, 
When  she  revisits  Cyprus'  hallowed  bowers. 
Two  feeble  doves,  hamess'd  in  silken  twining, 
Can  draw  her  chariot  'mid  the  Paphian  flowers : 
Lightness  in  love  how  ill  she  fitteth. 
So  heavy  on  my  heart  she  sitteth. 

Love  me  not  for  comely  grace. 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face ; 
Not  for  any  outwu^l  part, 
No,  nor  for  my  constant  heart ; 
For  those  may  fiiil,  or  turn  to  ill. 
And  thus  we  love  shall  sever : 
Keep,  therefore,  a  true  woman's  eye. 
And  love  me  still, 
Yet  know  not  why. 
So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still. 
To  dote  upon  me  ever. 
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FROU  BliUyS  OOLLBCnON  OF  80NG8»  Ac 
TouB  Bhining^  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
Your  lily  rosed  lips  most  fair, 
Y'our  other  beauties  that  excel, 
Men  cannot  c^ioose  but  like  them  well ; 
But  when  for  them  they  say  they'll  die, 
Believe  them  not,  they  do  but  tie. 

Ambitious  love  hath  forced  me  to  aspire 
To  beauties  rare,  which  do  adorn  thy  face ; 
Thy  modest  life  yet  bridles  my  desire, 
Whose  law  severe  doth  promise  me  no  grace. 

But  what !  may  love  live  under  any  law  I 
No,  no.  his  power  exceedeth  man's  conceit. 
Of  which  the  gods  themselves  do  stand  in  awe, 
For  on  his  firown  a  thousand  torments  wait. 

Proceed,  then,  in  this  desperate  enterprise 
With  good  advice,  and  follow  love,  thy  guide, 
That  leads  thee  to  thy  wished  paradise : 
Thy  climbing  thoughts  this  comfort  take  withal, 
That  if  it  be  thy  foul  disgrace  to  slide, 
Thy  brave  attempt  shall  yet  excuse  thy  fall. 

Amid  the  seas  a  gallant  ship  set  out. 
Wherein  nor  men  nor  yet  'munition  lacks. 
In  greatest  winds  that  spareth  not  a  clout, 
But  cuts  the  waves  in  spite  of  weather's  wrack. 
Would  force  a  swain  that  comes  of  coward  kind, 
To  change  himself,  and  be  of  noble  mind. 

Who  makes  his  seat  a  stately  stamping  steed, 
WhoRe  neighs  and  plays  are  princely  to  behold ; 
Whose  courage  stout,  whose  eyes  are  fiery  red, 
Whose  joints  well  knit,  whose  harness  all  of  gold, 
Doth  well  deserve  to  be  no  meaner  thing 
Than  Persian  knight,  whose  horse  made  him  a 
king. 

By  that  bedside  where  sits  a  gallant  dame. 
Who  casteth  off  her  brave  and  rich  attire, 
Whose  petticoat  sets  forth  as  fair  a  frame 
As  mortal  men  or  gods  can  well  desire ; 
Who  sits  and  sees  her  petticoat  unlaced, 
I  say  no  more — the  rest  are  all  disgraced. 


BONOS  FROM  WEELKES'S  MADRIGALS. 
XDrr.1604. 

Like  two  proud  armies  marching  in  the  field. 
Joining  a  thund'ring  fight,  each  scorns  to  yield, 
80  in  my  heart  your  beauty  and  my  reason. 
To  th*  other  says,  it's  treason,  treason,  treason : 
But  your  fair  beauty  shineth  as  the  sun. 
And  dazzled  reason  yields  as  quite  undone. 

Hold  out  my  heart,  with  joy's  delights  accloy'd ; 

Hold  out  my  heart  and  show  it, 

That  all  the  world  may  know  it. 

What  sweet  content  thou  lately  hast  enjoy'd. 

She  that  "  Come,  dear !"  would  say. 

Then  laugh,  and  smile,  and  run  away ; 

And  if  1  stay'd  her  would  cry  nay, 

Fy  for  shame,  iy. 


My  true  love  not  regarding, 

Hath  giv'n  me  at  length  his  ftdl  rewarding, 

80  that  unless  I  tell 

The  joys  that  overfill  me. 
My  joys,  kept  in  full  well, 

I  know  will  kill  me. 

GiYB  me  my  heart  and  I  will  go, 
Or  else  forsake  your  wonted  no, 

No,  no,  no — No,  no,  no. 
But  since  my  dear  doth  doubt  me. 
With  no,  no,  no,  I  mean  to  flout  thee ; 

No,  no,  no. 
Now  there  is  hope  we  shall  agree, 
Since  double  no  imparteth  yea ; 
If  that  be  so,  my  dearest. 
With  no,  no,  no,  my  heart  thou  cheerest 

Cold  winter  ice  is  fled  and  gone. 
And  summer  brags  on  every  tree ; 
The  red-breast  peeps  among  the  throng 
Of  wood-brown  birds  that  wanton  be : 
Each  one  forgets  what  they  have  been. 
And  so  doth  Phyllis,  summer's  queen. 

Sat,  dear,  will  you  not  have  me  ? 

Then  take  the  kis^  you  gave  me ; 

You  elsewhere  would,  perhaps,  bestow  it. 

And  I  would  be  as  loth  to  owe  it; 

Or  if  you  will  not  take  the  thing  once  given, 

Let  me  kiss  you,  and  then  we  shall  be  even. 


FROM  BATESON'S  MADRIGALS. 
K»IT.  1606. 

LovB  would  discharge  the  duty  of  his  heart 
In  beauty's  praise,  whose  greatness  doth  deny 
Words  to  his  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  his  desert ; 
Which  high  conceit,  since  nothing  can  supply, 
Love  here  constrain 'd  through  conquest  to  confess. 
Bids  silence  sigh  what  tongue  cannot  express. 

Whitheb  so  fast  ?     Ah,  see  the  kindly  flowers 
Perfume  the  air,  and  all  to  make  thee  stay ; 
The  climbing  woodbind,  clipping  all  these  bowers. 
Clips  thee  likewise,  for  fear  thou  pass  away : 
Fortune,  our  friend,  our  foe,  will  not  gainsay : 
Stay  but  a  while,  Phcebe  no  tell-tale  is. 
She  hct  Endymion — I'll  my  Phoebe  kiss. 

Ybt  stay,  alway  be  chained  to  my  heart 
With  links  of  love,  that  we  do  never  part ; 
Then  I'll  not  call  thee  serpent,  tiger,  cruel. 
But  my  sweet  Gemma,  and  my  dearest  jeweL 


TO  ras  LOVE. 
raoM  uroLA!fD*8  aeucov. 

Come  away,  come,  sweet  love ! 
The  golden  morning  breaks. 
All  the  earth,  all  the  air. 
Of  love  and  pleasure  speaks ; 
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Teach  thine  arms  then  to  embrace, 
And  sweet  rosy  lips  to  kiss, 
And  mix  our  souls  in  mutual  bliss : 
Eyes  were  made  for  beauty's  grace ; 
Viewing,  ruing,  love's  long  pain, 
Procured  by  beauty's  rude  di«l«in. 
Come  away,  come,  sweet  love ! 
The  golden  morning  wastes, 
While  the  sun  from  his  sphere 
His  fiery  arrows  casts, 
Making  all  the  shadows  fly, 
Playing,  staying,  in  the  grove. 


To  entertain  the  steahh  of  love  ; 

Thither,  sweet  love,  let  us  hie. 

Flying,  dying,  in  desire, 

Wing'd  with  sweet  hopes  and  heavenly  fire. 

Come,  come,  sweet  love ! 

Do  not  in  vain  adorn 

Beauty's  grace,  that  should  rise 

Like  to  the  naked  mom. 

Lilies  on  the  river's  side. 

And  fair  Cyprian  flow'rs  newly  blown. 

Ask  no  beauties  but  their  own. 

Ornament  is  nurse  of  pride .... 


JOHN   LYLY 


(Bo^^l664. 

Was  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  Wood  places 
his  birth  in  1553.  Oldys  makes  it  appear  proba- 
ble that  he  was  bom  much  earlier.*  He  studied 
at  both  the  universities,  and  for  many  years 
attended  the  court  of  Elizabeth  in  expectation  of 
being  made  Master  of  the  Revels.  In  this  object 
he  was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged,  in  his  old 
age,  to  solicit  the  Queen  for  some  trifling  grant  to 
support  him,t  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
ever  obtained.  Very  little  indeed  is  known  of 
him,  though  Blount,  his  editor,  tells  us  that  <*  he 
sate  at  Apollo's  table,  and  that  the  god  gave  him 
a  wreath  of  his  own  bays  without  snatching." 
Whether  Apollo  was  ever  so  complaisant  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  Lyly's  work  of  *^  JCuphues  and  his 
England"  preceded  by  another  called  ** Euphues, 
the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  &c.,  promoted  a  fantastic 
style  of  fiBiJse  wit,  bombastic  metaphor,  and  pedantic 
allusion,  which  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  at  court 
under  the  name  of  Euphuism,  and  which  the  ladies 


DM,  1600.] 

thought  it  indispensable  to  acquire.  Lyly,  in  his 
Euphues,  probably  did  not  create  the  new  style,  but 
only  collected  and  methodized  the  floating  aifotta- 
tions  of  phraseology.  Drayton  ascribes  the  over< 
throw  of  Euphuism  to  Sir  P.  Sydney,  who,  he  says, 

did  first  reduce 

Our  tongues  fh>ia  Lylie's  writiug  then  in  use, 
Talkini;  of  rtoncP,  stAni,  planLs  o(  fivhes,  tliei^ 
Plyin{;  with  words  and  idle  HinHifj, 
Alt  th'  Kn;;Ii8b  apes  and  very  sanies  bo 
Of  every  thing  that  they  do  bear  and  aee. 

Sydney  died  in  1586,  and  Euphues  had  appeared 
but  six  years  earlier.  Wc  may  well  suppose  Syd- 
ney to  have  been  hostile  to  such  alsurdity,  and  his 
writings  probably  promoted  a  better  taste ;  but  we 
hear  of  Euphuism  being  in  vogue  many  years  ailer 
his  death ;  and  it  seems  to  have  expired,  like  all 
other  fashions,  by  growing  vulgar.  Lyly  wrote 
nine  plays,  in  some  of  which  there  is  considera- 
ble  wit  and  humour,  rescued  from  the  jargon  of 
his  favourite  system. 


CUPID  AXD  CAMPASPB. 
Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 
At  carils  for  kisses :  Cupid  paid. 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows ; 
His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows ; 
Loses  them  too :  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip— the  rose 
Growing  on  's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how. 
With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise ; 
O  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  1 
What  shall,  alas !  become  of  me  1 


SONO. 

FROM  ALKXAXDSa  AND  CAMPASPE. 

What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  1 
O  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug — ^tereu — she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rbe. 

[*  Lyly  wai  boro  in  Kent  in  16&4.  and  was  matriculated  at 
Oxford  in  1571.  when  it  wan  recorded  in  the  entry  that  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.— Coiuer's  AnncdSf  vol.  iii.  p.  174.— C.J 


Brave  prick-song!  who  is't  now  we  hearl 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear ; 
Now  at  Heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark !  hark !  but  what  a  pretty  note. 
Poor  Robin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark !  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
Cuckoo— to  welcome  in  the  spring. 


rr.OM  MOTHER  ItOMOIS. 


O  Cupid,  monarch  over  kings. 

Wherefore  hast  thou  feet  and  wings  1 

Is  it  to  show  how  swid  thou  art, 

W^hen  thou  wound'st  a  tender  heart  1 

Thy  wings  being  dipt  and  fiect  held  still. 

Thy  bow  so  many  could  not  kill. 

It  is  all  one  in  Venus'  wanton  school, 

Who  highest  sits,  the  wise  man  or  the  fool — 

Fools  in  Love's  college 

Have  far  more  knowledge 

To  read  a  woman  over. 

Than  a  neat-prating  lover  ; 

Nay,  'tis  confest 

That  fools  please  women  best. 


t  If  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  01- 
dys's  coigecture  an  to  the  date  of  his*  birth  f-oems  to  be 
yerifled, — as  we  scarcely  coll  a  man  old  at  fifty. 


ALEXANDER  HUME 


Cllon,l«eO?    DU,l«tt?] 


Was  the  second  son  of  Patrick,  fifth  Baron  of 
Polwarth,  from  whom  the  fiunily  of  Marchmont 
are  descended.  He  was  bom  probably  about  the 
middle,  and  died  about  the  end,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  During  four  years  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  he  resided  in  France,  after  which  he 
returned  home  and  studied  law,  but  abandoned 
the  bar  to  try  his  fortune  at  court.  There  he  is 
said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  preference 
shown  to  a  poetical  rival,  Montgomery,  with  whom 
he  exchanged  JlytingSj  (or  invectives,)  in  verse, 
and  who  boasts  of  having  "  driven  Polwart  from 
the  chimney  nook."  He  then  went  into  the 
church,  and  was  appointed  rector  or  minister  of 
Logie ;  the  names  of  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Scot- 
land then  floating  between  presbytery  and  pre- 
lacy. In  the  clerical  profession  he  continued  till 
his  death.  Hume  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
spirit  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland  was  at  its  gloomi- 
est pitch,  and  when  a  reformation,  fostered  by  the 
poetry  of  Lyndsay,  and  by  the  learning  of  Bu- 


chanan, had  begun  to  g^ow  hostile  to  elegant  lite- 
rature. Though  the  drama,  rude  as  it  was,  had 
been  no  mean  engine  in  the  hands  of  Lyndsay 
against  popery,  yet  the  Scottish  reformers  of  this 
latter  period  even  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  Eng- 
lish puritans  against  dramatic  and  romantic  poetry, 
which  they  regarded  as  emanations  from  hell. 
Hume  had  imbided  so  £u  the  spirit  of  his  times 
as  to  publish  an  exhortation  to  the  youth  of  Scot- 
land to  forego  the  admiration  of  all  classical  he- 
roes, and  to  read  no  other  books  on  the  subject 
of  love  than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But  Calvin- 
ism* itself  could  not  entirely  eradicate  the  beauty 
of  Hume's  fiincy,  and  left  him  still  the  high  foun- 
tain of  Hebrew  poetry  to  refiesh  it.  In  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  his  poetry,  describing  the 
successive  appearances  of  nature  during  a  sum- 
mer's day,  there  is  a  train  of  images  that  seem 
peculiarly  pleasing  and  unborrowed — the  pictures 
of  a  poetical  mind,  humble  but  genuine  in  its 
cast 


THANKS  FOR  A  SUMMER'S  DAY. 


O  PERFECT  light  which  shaid«  away 
The  darkness  from  the  light. 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 
Another  o'er  the  night. 

Thy  gloiy,  when  the  day  forth  flies, 
More  vively  does  appear, 
Nor^  at  midday  unto  our  eyes 
The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 
Removes  and  drawis  by. 
8yne«  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone, 
Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

Whilk'  soon  perceive  the  little  larks, 
The  lapwing,  and  the  snipe, 
And  tune  their  song  like  Nature's  clerks, 
O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

But  every  bold  nocturnal  beast 
No  longer  may  abide, 
They  hie  away  both  maist  and  least,* 
Themselves  in  house  to  hide 

The  golden  globe  incontinent 
Sets  up  his  shining  head. 
And  o'er  the  earth  and  firmament 
Displays  his  beams  abread./ 

•  Thifl  once  gloomj  Infloenoe  of  CaWlnism  on  the  lito- 
rmrjr  character  of  the  SootUsh  charehmen,  forms  a  oon- 
trvt  with  more  ncent  time*,  that  needs  ecaroely  to  be 
•aggerted  to  thoee  aoquaintt'd  with  Scotland.  In  extend. 
Ib(  the  classical  famt>,  no  lem  than  in  establishing  the 
mnral  reputation  of  their  oountry,  the  Scottish  clergy 
hare  exerted  a  primary  influence;  and  whatever  Presby- 
16 


For  joy  the  birds  with  boulden^  throats, 
Ag^nst  his  visage  sheen,* 
Take  up  their  kindly  music  notes 
In  woods  and  gardens  green. 

Upbraids*  the  careful  husbandman. 
His  com  and  vines  to  see. 
And  every  timeousi  artisan 
In  booths  works  busily. 

The  pastor  quits  the  slothful  sleep, 
And  passes  forth  with  speed, 
His  little  camow-nosed*  sheep, 
And  rowting  kye'  to  feed. 

The  passenger,  from  perils  sure, 
Goes  gladly  forth  the  way. 
Brief,  every  living  creature 
Takes  comfort  of  the  day. . . . 

The  misty  reek,"»  the  clouds  of  rain 
From  tops  of  mountain  skails,** 
Clear  are  the  highest  hills  and  plain, 
The  vapours  take  the  vales. 

Bagaired^'  is  the  sapphire  pendf 
With  spraingsf  of  scarlet  hue ; 
And  preciously  from  end  to  end. 
Damasked  white  and  blue. 


terlan  eloquence  might  once  be,  the  voice  of  enlightened 
principles  and  universal  charity  is  nowhere  to  hfi  hoard 
more  distinctly  than  at  the  present  hour  f^om  their  pulpits, 
a  For  flhadcd.-^  Sootticd  for  than.—*  Then.— «<  Which. 
— •  Largest  and  smallest—/  Abroiul.— *  Kmboldoned.— 
*  Shining.—*  UpriS(.>s.— i  Early.—*  Flat-noeed.— »  I^owing 
klne. — mFoff.— npours  off-— oDreet  out— p  Arch.— flStrenks. 
^  L  121 
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ALEXANDER  HUME: 


The  ample  heaven,  of  fabric  sure, 

In  clearness  does  surpass 

The  crystal  and  the  silver,  pure 

As  clearest  polish'd  glass, 

The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  clear. 

That  no  where  shall  ye  find, 

8ave  on  a  high  and  barren  hill. 

The  air  of  passing  wind. 

All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 

That  balmy  leaf  do' bear. 

Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 

No  more  they  move  or  steir/ 

The  rivers  fresh,  the  callour*  streams, 

0*er  rocks  can  swiftly  rin,' 

The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams, 

And  makes  a  pleasant  din 

Calm  is  the  deep  and  purple  sea. 
Yea,  smoother  Uian  the  sand ; 
The  waves,  that  woltering**  wont  to  be, 
Are  stable  like  the  land. 
So  silent  is  the  cessile  air. 
That  every  cry  and  call, 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  forest  fair, 
Again  repettts  them  all. 
.  The  clogged  busy  humming  bees. 
That  never  think  to  drown,* 
On  flowers  and  flourishes  of  trees. 
Collect  their  liquor  brown. 
The  sun  most  like  a  speedy  post 
With  ardent  course  ascends ; 
The  beauty  of  our  heavenly  host 
Up  to  our  zenith  tends  .... 
The  breathless  flocks  draw  to  the  shade 
And  freshure"  of  their  feuld ; 
The  startling  nolt,*  as  they  were  mad. 
Run  to  the  rivers  cald. 
The  herds  beneath  some  leafy  trees, 
Amidst  the  flowers  they  lie ; 
Tho^  stable  ships  upon  the  seas 
Tend  up  their  sails  to  dry. 
The  hart,  the  hind,  the  fallow  deer, 
Are  tapish'dy  at  their  rest ; 
The  fowls  and  birds  that  made  thee  beaze,* 
Prepare  their  pretty  nest. 
The  rayons  dure*  descending  down. 
All  kindle  in  a  gleid  ;^ 
In  city,  nor  in  burrough  town, 
May  name  set  forth  their  head. 
Back  from  the  blue  pavemented  whun,* 
And  from  ilk  plaster  wall, 
The  hot  reflexing  of  the  sun 
Inflames  the  air  and  all. 
The  labourers  that  timely  rose, 
All  weaiy,  iaint,  and  weak. 
For  heat  down  to  their  houses  goes,' 
Noon-meite  and  sleep  to  take. 

r  Stir.—*  Cool<— i  Ran.— 4*  Tumbling.^-*  To  droos,  or  to 
be  idle.— w  Fnwhnem.— X  Oxen.— Y  Carpeted.— >  Beare,  I 
snpposo,  means  miuio. — ^To  beare  in  old  Scotch,  Is  to  rteiU* 
^^'ynton,  in  his  Chronicle,  saja,  <*A0  I  have  heard  men 
bcare  on  hand." — •  Uard  or  keen  raja.^-^  Fire^— c  Whin- 
alone.— <<  In  old  Scottish  poetry  little  attention  is  paid  to 
giving  plural  nouns  a  plural  verb. 


The  callour*  wine  in  cave  is  sought. 

Men's  brothing/  breasts  to  cool ; 

The  water  cold  and  clear  is  brought. 

And  sallads  steeped  in  ulcC 

With  gilded  eyes  and  open  wings. 

The  cock  his  courage  shows ; 

With  claps  of  joy  his  breast  he  dings,* 

And  twenty  times  he  crows. 

The  dove  with  whistling  wings  so  blue. 

The  winds  can  &st  collect. 

Her  purple  pens  turn  many  a  hue 

Against  the  sun  direct. 

Now  noon  is  gone — gone  is  midday. 

The  heat  does  slake  at  last. 

The  sun  descends  down  west  away. 

For  three  o'clock  is  past 

The  rayons  of  the  sun  we  see 

Diminish  in  their  strength. 

The  shade  of  every  tower  and  tree 

Extended  is  in  length. 

Great  is  the  calm,  for  ereiywhere 

The  wipd  is  setting  down. 

The  reek*  throws  up  right  in  the  air. 

From  every  tower  and  town 

The  mavis  and  the  philomeen,/ 

The  sterling  whistles  loud. 

The  cushats^  on  the  branches  green, 

Full  quietly  they  crood.' 

The  glomin"*  comes,  the  day  is  spent. 

The  sun  goes  out  of  sight, 

And  painted  is  the  Occident 

With  purple  sanguine  bright. 

The  scarlet  nor  the  golden  thread, 

Who  would  their  beauty  try. 

Are  nothing  like  the  colour  red 

And  beauty  of  the  sky 

What  pleasure  then  to  walk  and  see, 

Endlang"  a  river  dear. 

The  perfect  form  of  eveiy  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear. 

The  salmon  out  of  cruives<>  and  creels/ 

Uphailed  into  scouts  :< 

The  bells  and  circles  on  the  weills,*' 

Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

O  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing. 

While  all  is  still  and  calm. 

The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

Through  all  the  land  groat  is  the  gild' 

Of  rustic  folks  that  cry ; 

Of  bleating  sheep,  fra  they  be  fill'd, 

Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even, 

And  can  to  others  say, 

Thapks  to  the  gracious  God  of  Heaven, 

Quhilk'  sent  this  summer  day. 

•Cod^V  Bnmlng.— f  Oil.—*  Beats.— <  Smoke.— J  Thrush 
and  nightingale.—^  Wood-pigeons.—*  A  very  expressive 
word  fbr  the  note  of  the  cushat,  or  wood-pigeon. — 
m  STenlng.— n  Along. — o  Places  for  conflnlng  fish,  ge- 
nerally placed  in  the  dam  of  a  riTer.— «>  Baskets. 
— «  Small  boats  or  yawls^— r  Wells.—*  Throng.— 
I  Wha 


THOMAS  NASH. 


tBcn^lUO}    Diadtbom  1600-4.] 


Thomas  Nash  was  born  at  Lowesloft  in  Suf- 
folk, was  bred  at  Cambridge,  and  closed  a  calami- 
tous life  of  authorship  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of 
Ibrty-two.  Dr.  Beloe*  has  given  a  list  of  his 
works,  and  Mr.  D'lsra^lif  an  account  of  his  shiUs 
and  miseriee.  Adversity  seems  to  have  whetted 
his  genius,  as  his  most  tolerable  verses '  are  those 
'whi<^  describe  his  own  despair ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  woes,  he  exposed  to  just  derision  the  pro- 
found fooleries  of  the  astrologer  Harvey,  who,  in 
the  year  1582,  had  thrown  the  whole  kingdom 
into  consternation  by  his  predictions  of  the  proba- 


ble effects  of  the  junction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Drayton,  in  his  Epistle  of  Poets  and  Poesy,  says 

of  him — 

Sharply  satjrio  was  he,  and  that  way 
He  went,  since  that  his  being  to  this  day, 
Few  have  attempted,  and  I  suwly  think. 
These  words  shall  hardly  be  set  down  with  ink, 
Shall  blast  and  scorch  so  as  his  could. 

From  the  allusion  which  he  makes  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  to  Sir  P.  Sydney's  compassion,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  following  hnes,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  he  had  experienced  the  bounty 
of  that  noble  character. 


DESPAIR  OF  A  POOR  SCHOLAR. 
raoM  macs  psnuhjebs. 


Why  is't  damnation  to  despair  and  die, 
When  life  is  my  true  happiness'  disease  1 
My  soul,  my  soul,  thy  safety  makes  me  fly 
The  faulty  means  that  might  my  pain  appease: 
DiTines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  hell, 
But  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwell. 

Ah,  worthless  wit!  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deoeitftil  arts !  that  nourish  discontent  .* 
ni  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitcbM  me  so ! 
Vain  thoughts,  adieu !  for  now  I  will  repent. 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 

•  Aaeodotes  of  Scaroe  Books,    f  Calamities  of  Authors. 


Forgive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth. 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch, 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth, 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach ; 
Ah   Mends! — no   firiends    that    then    ungentle 

frown, 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 

Without  redress  complains  my  careless  verso. 
And  Midas'  ears  relent  not  at  my  moan ; 
In  some  fer  land  will  I  my  grie&  rehearse, 
'Mongst  them  that  will  be  moved  when  I  shall 

groan. 
England,  adieu  !  the  soil  that  brought  me  forth, 
Adieu !  unkind,  where  skill  is  nothing  worth. 


EDWARD  VERB,  EARL  OF  OXFORD. 


tBon^lBM.    Diod^lSM.] 


This  nobleman  sat  as  Grreat  Chamberlain  of 
England  upon  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  the  year  of  the  Armada,  he  distinguished  his 
public  spirit  by  fitting  out  some  ships  at  his  pri- 
vate cost.  He  had  travelled  in  Italy  in  his  youth, 
and  is  said  to  have  returned  the  most  accom- 
plished coxcomb  of  his  age.    The  stozy  of  his 


quarrel  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  as  it  is  related  by 
Collins,  gives  us  a  most  unfavourable  idea  of  his 
manners  and  temper,  and  shows  to  what  a  height 
the  claims  of  aristocratical  privilege  were  at  that 
time  carried.;^  Some  still  more  discreditable  traits 
of  his  character  are  to  be  foxmd  in  the  history  of 
his  life.§ 


FANCY  AND  DESIRE. 
rsoM  ras  paeaoihb  of  daditt  psviou. 


Whbx  wert  thou  bom.  Desire  1     In  pride  and 

pomp  of  May. 
By  whom,  sweet  boy,  wert  thou  begot  ?     By  fond 

conceit,  men  say. 

X  The  Earl  of  Oxfbrd  being  one  day  In  the  tenul»«oart 
with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  on  some  offence  which  he  had 
taken,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room,  and.  on  his  reftasal, 

gre  him  the  epithet  of  a  puppy.  Sir  Philip  retorted  the 
'  <m  his  lordship,  and  left  the  place,  expecting  to  be  fol- 
lowed hj  the  peer.  But  Lord  Oxlbrd  neither  followed  him 
nor  notwpd  his  quarrel,  till  her  majesty's  council  had  tims 
to  eomnmnd  the  peace.  The  queen  interfered,  reminding 
Sir  Philip  of  the  difference  between  **  earls  and  gentlemen.^' 


Tell  me  who  was  thy  nurse  1     Fresh  Youth,  in 

BUgar'd  joy. 
What  was  thy  meat  and  daily  food  t     Sad  sighs 

with  great  annoy. 

and  of  the  resp^t  which  inferiors  owed  their  superiors. 
Sydney,  boldly  but  respectfully,  stated  to  her  migesty, 
ih&t  rank  among  fireemen  could  daim  no  other  homage 
than  precedency,  and  did  not  obey  her  commands  to  make 
submission  to  Oxford.  For  a  Ailler  statement  of  this  aneo* 
dote,  vide  the  quotation  Item  Collins,  in  the  British  Biblio- 
grapher, vol.  i.  p.  83. 

2  By  Mr.  Park,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Nobis 
Authors. 
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THOMAS  STOKER. 


What  hadst  thou  then  to  drink  1  Unsavomy 
lovers*  tears. 

What  cradle  wert  thou  rockM  in  1  In  hope  de- 
void of  fears. 

What  luird  thee,  then,  asleep  ?  Sweet  sleep,  which 
likes  me  be«t. 

Tell  me  where  is  thy  dwelling-place  1  In  gentle 
hearts  I  rest. 

What  thing  doth  please  thee  most!    To  gaze  on 

heauty  still. 
What  dost  thou  think  to  be  thy  ibe  1     Disdain  of 

my  good-will. 
Doth  company  displease  1    Yes,  surely,  many  one. 
W^here  doth  Desire  delight  to  live  !     He  loves  to 

live  alone. 

Doth  either  Time  or  Age  bring  him  into  decay  1 
No,  no.  Desire  both  lives  and  dies  a  thousand 

times  a  day. 
Then,  fond  Desire,  farewell !  thou  art  no  mate 

for  me: 
I  should,  methinks,  be  loth  to  dwell  with  such  a 

one  as  thee. 


LINES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  TUB  EARL  OP  OXFORD. 

IN  A  M8.  or  TnS  BODLSIAX  UBKiaT. 

Ir  women  could  be  fair,  and  yet  not  fond, 
Or  that  their  love  were  firm,  not  fickle  still, 
I  would  not  marvel  that  they  make  me  bond. 
By  service  long,  to  purchase  their  good-will ; 
But  when  I  see  how  frail  those  creatures  are, 
I  muse  that  men  forget  themselves  so  fiur. 

To  mark  the  choice  they  make,  and  how  they 

change. 
How  oft  fiiom  Phoebus  they  do  flee  to  Pan; 
Unsettled  still,  like  haggards  wild  they  range. 
These  gentle  birds  that  fly  fix>m  man  to  man ; 
Who  would  not  scorn  and  shake  them  from  the  fist. 
And  let  them  fly,  £ur  fools,  where'er  they  list  ? 

Yet,  for  disport,  we  fiiwn  and  flatter  both. 
To  pass  the  time  when  nothing  else  can  please, 
And  train  them  to  our  lure  with  subtle  oath, 
Till,  weary  of  their  wiles,  ourselves  we  ease ; 
And  then  we  say,  when  we  their  fancy  try. 
To  play  with  fools,  oh,  what  a  fool  was  I ! 


THOMAS  STORER. 


[Died,  ISM.] 


The  date  of  this  writer's  birth  can  only  be 
generally  conjectured  firom  his  having  been 
elected  a  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1687.  The  slight  notice  of  him  by  Wood  only 
mentions  that  he  was  the  son  of  John  Storer,  a 


Londoner,  and  that  he  died  in  the  metropolis. 
Besides  the  History  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  three 
parts,  viz.  his  aspiring,  his  triumph,  and  death, 
he  wrote  several  pastoral  pieces  in  England's 
Helicon. 


FROM  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 


Perchance  the  tenor  of  my  mourning  verse 
May  lead  some  pilgrim  to  my  tombless  grave, 
Where  neither  marble  monument,  nor  hearse, 
The  passenger's  attentive  view  may  crave, 
Which  honours  now  the  meanest  persons  have ; 
But  well  is  me,  where'er  my  ashes  lie. 
If  one  tear  drop  from  some  religious  eye. 


WOLSET'8  AMBITION. 

Yet,  as  through  Tagus'  fair  transparent  streams, 
The  wand'ring  merchant  sees  the  wealthy  gold. 
Or  like  in  Cynthia's  half-obscured  beams, 
Through  misty  clouds  and  vapours  manifold ; 
So  through  a  mirror  of  my  hoped-for  gain, 
I  saw  the  treasure  which  I  should  obtain. 


WOLSBTS  VISION. 
From  that  rich  valley  where  the  angels  laid  him, 
His  unknown  sepulchre  in  Moab's  land, 
Moses,  that  Israel  led,  and  they  obey'd  him. 
In  glorious  view  before  my  face  did  stand, 
Bearing  the  folded  tables  in  his  hand. 
Wherein  the  doom  of  life,  and  death's  despair 
By  God's  own  finger  was  engraven  there. 


Then  passing  forth  a  joyful  troop  ensued 
Of  worthy  judges  and  triumphant  kings.  .  .  . 

After  seyenU  peraonsgos  of  sacred  historj,  some  alle- 
gorical ones  oondesceud  to  visit  the  sleeping  Cardinal, 
amoofc  whom  Theology  naturally  has  a  place,  and  is  thus 
deecribed : — 

In  chariot  framed  of  celestial  mould, 

And  simple  pureness  of  the  purest  diy, 

A  more  than  heavenly  nymph  I  did  behold, 

Who  glancing  on  me  with  her  gracious  eye, 

So  gave  me  leave  her  beauty  to  espy ; 

For  sure  no  sense  such  sight  can  comprehend. 

Except  her  beams  their  fair  reflection  lend. 

Her  beauty  with  Eternity  began. 

And  only  unto  God  was  ever  seen. 

When  Eden  was  possess'd  with  sinful  man. 

She  came  to  him  and  gladly  would  have  been 

The  long  succeeding  world's  eternal  Queen ; 

But  they  refused  her,  O  heinous  deed ! 

And  fix>m  that  garden  banish'd  was  their  seed. 

Since  when,  at  sundry  times  in  sundry  ways, 

Atheism  and  blended  Ignorance  conspire, 

How  to  obscure -those  holy  burning  rays, 

And  quench  that  zeal  of  heart-inflaming  fire 

That  makes  our  souls  to  heavenly  things  aspire ; 

But  all  in  vain,  for,  maugre  all  their  might. 

She  never  lost  one  sparkle  of  her  light. 


JOSEPH  HALL. 


[Bon,UT4.    DHd,iese.J 


Bishop  Hajll,  who  for  his  ethical  eloquence 
has  been  sometimes  denominated  the  Christian 
Seneca,  was  als«  the  first  who  gave  our  language 
an  example  of  epistofary  composition  in  prose. 
He  wrote  besides  a  satirical  fiction,  entitled  Mun- 
diu  alter  it  idem,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  de- 
scribing the  Terra  AMlralii  hicognita,  he  reversed 
the  plan  of  Sir  Thomas  Morels  Utopia,  and  cha- 
racterized the  vices  of  existing  nations.  Of  our 
satirical  poetry,  taking  satire  in  its  moral  and 
dig^nified  sense,  he  claims,  and  may  be  allowed, 
to  be  the  founder :  for  the  ribald:^  of  Skelton, 
and  the  crude  essays  of  the  graver  Wyat,  hardly 
entitle  them  to  that  appellation.*  Though  he 
lived  till  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  his  satires  were  written  before,  and  his 
Mmndua  alter  ei  idem  about,  the  year  1600:  so 
that  his  antiquity,  no  less  than  his  strength,  gives 
him  an  important  place  in  the  formation  of  our 
Uteraturct 

In  his  Satires,  which  were  pubUshed  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  he  discovered  not  only  the  early 
▼igour  of  his  own  genius,  but  the  powers  and 
pliability  of  his  native  tongue.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  he  caught,  fi-om  studying 
Jnvenal  and  Persius  as  his  models,  an  elliptical 
manner  and  an  antique  allusion,  which  cast  ob- 
scurity over  his  otherwise  spirited  and  amusing 
traits  of  English  manners;  though  the  satirist 
himself  was  so  fiu:  firom  anticipating  this  objection, 
that  he  formally  apologizes  for  **  too  nmch  etooping 
to  the  low  reach  of  the  vulgar,**  But  in  many 
instances  he  redeems  the  antiquity  of  his  allusions 
by  their  ingenious  adaptation  to  modem  manners; 
and  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  for  in 
the  point  and  volubility,  and  vigour  of  Hall's 
numbers,  we  might  frequently  imagine  ourselves 
perusing  Dryden^  This  may  be  exemplified  in 
the  harmony  and  picturesqueness  of  the  following 
description  of  a  magnificent  rural  mansion,  which 
the  traveller  approaches  in  the  hopes  of  reaching 
the  seat  of  ancient  hospitality,  but  finds  it  deserted 
by  its  selfish  owner. 

Best  the  broad  gstes,  a  goodly  hollow  aonad, 
With  doable  echoes,  doth  again  rebound ; 
Bnt  not  s  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 
VcT  chnrliflh  porter  canst  tfaon  chafing  eee. 

[*  Doone  appesn  to  have  been  the  first  In  order  of  oom- 
posltioii—thongh  Hall  and  Msrston  made  their  appearanoe 
m  print  before  him.— €.] 

f  His  name  is  therefore  placed  in  theae  Specimens  with 
a  Tsrialion  from  the  general  order,  not  according  to  the 
Aate  of  Us  death,  but  aboat  the  time  of  his  appearance  as 
a  poet. 

frhe  satire  which  I  think  contains  the  most  vigonms 
aM  mnideal  eonplets  of  this  old  poei^  is  the  flzst  of  Book 
M,  beginning. 

Tbae  was,  sad  that  was  term'd  the  time  of  gold, 
Wbsn  world  and  time  were  yonng,  that  now  are  old. 

I  nnl^rred,  howerver,  the  Insertion  of  others  as  examples 
m  his  poetry,  as  thiey  are  more  deseriptiTe  of  English 


All  dumb  and  silent  like  the  dead  of  nighty 

Or  dwelling  of  some  itleepy  Sybarite ; 

The  marble  pavement  bid  with  dpiiert  weed. 

With  house-leek,  thisUe,  dock,  and,  hemlock  seed.  .  .  . 

Look  to  the  iowerpd  chimneys,  which  should  be 

The  wind-pipes  ofgood  hospiUlitv, 

Through  which  it  breatheth  to  the  open  air, 

Betokening  lift  and  liberal  wel  Are, 

liO,  there  th'  unthankful  swaUow  takes  her  rest 

And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nesL 

His  satires  are  neither  cramped  by  personal 
hostility,  nor  spun  out  to  vague  declamations  on 
vice,  but  give  us  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
times  exhibited  in  the  faults  of  coeval  literature, 
and  in  the  foppeiy  or  sordid  traits  of  prevailing 
manners.  The  age  was  undoubtedly  fertile  in 
eccentricity.  His  picture  of  its  literature  may  at 
first  view  appear  to  be  overcharged  with  severity, 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  associate  a  general  idea 
of  excellence  with  the  period  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
when  Hall  wrote  there  was  not  a  great  poet  firmly 
established  in  the  language  except  Spenser,  and 
on  him  he  has  bestowed  ample  applause.  With 
regard  to  Shakspeare,  the  reader  will  observe  a 
passage  in  the  first  satire,  where  the  poet  speaks 
of  resigning  the  honours  of  heroic  and  tragic 
poetry  to  more  inspired  geniuses ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  great  dramatist  may  be  here  alluded 
to,  as  well  as  Spenser.  But  the  allusion  is  in- 
distinct, and  not  necessarily  apphcable  to  the 
bard  of  Avon.  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Richard  H.  and  III.  have  been  traced  in  print  to 
no  earlier  date  than  the  year  1597,  in  which  Hall's 
first  series  of  satires  appeared ;  and  we  have  no 
sufildent  proof  of  his  previous  £une  as  a  dramatist 
having  been  so  great  as  to  leave  Hall  without 
excuse  for  omitting  to  pay  him  homage.  But 
the  sunrise  of  the  drama  with  Shakspeare  was 
not  without  abundance  of  attendant  mists  in  the 
contemporary  fustian  of  inferior  playmakers,  who 
are  severely  ridiculed  by  our  satirist  In  addition 
to  this,  our  poetry  was  still  haunted  by  the  whining 
ghosts  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  while  ob- 
scenity walked  in  barbarous  nakedness,  and  the 
veiy  genius  of  the  lang^uage  was  threatened  by 
revolutionary  prosodists.    ^ 

From  the  literature  of  the  age  Hall  proceeds  to 
its  manners  and  prejudices,  and  among  the  latter 
derides  the  prevsdent  confidence  in  alchymy  and 
astrology.  To  us  this  ridicule  appears  an  ord inary 
efifort  of  reason ;  but  it  was  in  him  a  common 
sense  above  the  level  of  the  times.  If  any  proof 
were  required  to  illustrate  the  slow  departure  of 
prejudices,  it  would  be  found  in  the  hcX  of  on 


I  than  the  Ikndfta  praises  of  the  golden  aj;e  which 
that  satire  contains.  It  is  flowing  and  Ikneiful,  but  con> 
veys  only  the  insipid  moral  of  men  decaying  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation:  a  doctrine  not  unlike  that  which 
GulUTer  found  in  the  book  of  the  old  woman  of  BrobdlKnog, 
whose  author  lamented  the  tiny  iiiie  of  the  modem  Bmb- 
dignagdiaaaoompared  with  that  of  their  ancestors. 
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astrologer  being  patronised,  half  a  century  after- 
wards, by  the  government  of  England.* 

During  his  youth  and  education  he  had  to 
struggle  with  poverty ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  was 
one  of  those  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy 
■whose  virtues  shed  a  lustre  on  its  fall.    He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  in 
Liecestershire,  studied  and  took  orders  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  for  some  time  master  of  the 
school  of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire.    An  accidental 
opportunity  which  he  had  of  preaching  before 
Prince  Henry  seems  to  have  given  the  first  im- 
pulse to  his  preferment,  till  by  gradual  promotion 
he  rose  to  be  bishop  of  Exeter,  having  previously 
accompanied  King  James,  as  one  of  lus  chaplains 
to  Scotland,  and  attended  the  Synod  <^  Dort  at  a 
convocation  of  the  proteetant  divines.    As  bishop 
of  Exeter  he  was  so  mild  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  puritans,  that  he,  who  was  one  of  the  last 
broken  pillars  of  the  church,  was  nearly  perse- 
cuted for  &vouring  them.     Had  such  conduct 
been,  at  this  critical  period,  pursued  by  the  high 

churchmen  in  general,  the  histoiy  of  a  bloody 
age  might  have  been  changed  into  that  of  peace; 
but  the  violence  of  Laud  prevailed  over  the  milder 
counsels  of  a  Hall,  an  Usher,  and  a  Corbet    When 
the  dangers  of  the  church  grew  more  instant.  Hall 
became  its  champion,  and  was  met  in  the  field 
of  controversy  by  Milton,  whose  respect  for  the 
bishop's  learning  is  ill  concealed  under  the  attempt 
to  cover  it  vrith  derision. 

By  the  little  power  that  was  still  left  to  the 
sovereign  in  1641,  Hall  was  created  bishop  of 
Norwich  ;  but  having  joined,  almost  immediately 
after,  in  the  protest  of  the  twelve  prelates  against 
the  validity  of  laws  that  should  be  passed  in  their 
compelled   absence,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and,  in  the  sequel,  marked  out  for  seques- 
tration.  After  suffering  extreme  hardships,  he  was 
allowed  to  retire,  on  a  small  pittance,  to  Higham, 

obscurity,  but  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  intre- 
pidity, to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  till  he 
closed  his  days  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-two. 

BATISBL    BOOKL 
Nor  ladies*  wanton  love,  nor  wand'ring  knight. 
Legend  I  out  in  rhymes  all  richly  dight. 
Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  mighty  Mahound,  and  great  Termagaunt 
Nor  list  1  sonnet  of  my  mistress'  face. 
To  paint  some  Blowesse  with  a  borrowed  grace; 
Nor  can  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 
For  thick-skin  ears,  and  undisceming  eyne. 
Nor  ever  could  my  scornful  muse  abide 
With  tragic  shoes  her  ancles  for  to  hide. 
Nor  can  I  crouch,  and  writhe  my  fawning  tail 
To  some  great  patron,  for  my  best  avail. 
Such  hunger  starven  trencher  poetry. 
Or  let  it  never  live,  or  timely  die : 
Nor  under  every  bank  and  every  tree, 
Speak  rhymes  unto  my  oaten  minstrelsy : 
Nor  carol  out  so  pleasing  lively  lays, 
As  might  the  Graces  move  my  mirth  to  praise.t 
Trumpet,  and  reeds,  and  socks,  and  buskins  fine, 
I  them  bequeath :  whose  statues  wand'ring  twine 
Of  ivy  mix'd  with  bays,  circling  around 
Their  living  temples  likewise  laurel-bound. 
Rather  had  I,  albe  in  careless  riiymes, 
Check  the  mis-order'd  world,  and  lawless  times. 
Nor  need  I  crave  the  muse's  midwifery, 
To  bring  to  light  so  worthless  poetry : 

Or  if  we  list,  what  baser  muse  can  bide. 
To  sit  and  sing  by  Granta's  naked  side  1 
They  haunt  the  tided  Thames  and  salt  Medway, 
E'er  since  the  fame  of  theu-  late  bridal  day. 
Nought  have  we  here  but  willow-shaded  shore, 
To  tell  our  Grant  his  banks  are  left  forlore. 

SATIRE  m4    BOOKL 
With  some  pot  fury,  ravish'd  from  their  wit. 
They  sit  and  muse  on  some  no-vulgar  vmt : 
As  frozen  dunghills  in  a  vrinter's  morn, 
That  void  of  vapours  seemed  all  befom, 
Soon  as  the  sun  sends  out  his  piercing  beams, 

So  doth  the  base,  and  the  sore-barren  brain, 
Soon  as  the  raging  wine  begins  to  reign. 
One  higher  pitch'd  doth  set  his  soaring  thought 
On  crowned  kings,  that  fi>rtune  hath  low  brought ; 
Or  some  upreared,  high-aspiiing  swain, 
As  it  might  be  the  Turkish  Tamberlain : 
Then  weeneth  he  his  base  drink-drowned  spright. 
Rapt  to  the  threefold  loft  of  heaven  height. 
When  he  conceives  upon  his  feigned  stage 
The  stalking  steps  of  his  great  personage. 
Graced  with  huff-cap  terms  and  thund'ring  threats. 
That  his  poor  hearer's  hair  quite  upright  sets. 

•  WilUam  UUy  noehti  a  pension  tnm  the  eoondl  of 
state,  in  1648.    He  wm,  besides,  oonsulted  hj  Charles ;  and 
during  the  siege  of  Colchester,  was  sent  for  by  the  heads 

assuring  them  that  the  town  would  be  taken.    Vair&x 
told  the  seer,  that  he  did  not  understand  his  art,  but 

alludes  to  this  when  he  sajs, 

Do  not  our  great  Refbrmers  nee 
This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news; 
To  write  of  victories  next  year, 
And  castles  taken  yet  P  th'  air?  .  .  . 

And  has  not  he  point-blank  foretold 
What*s'er  the  Close  Committee  would; 
Hsde  Mars  and  Saturn  Ibr  the  Oaose^ 

s 

Made  all  the  Royal  Stan  recant, 
Compoond  and  take  the  Covenant  f 

HudxbrtUj  Canto  m 

t  In  this  satire,  which  is  not  perfectly  intelligible  at  ths 

first  glance,  the  anthor,  after  deriding  the  romantic  and 

to  declare,  that  for  his  own  part  he  resigns  the  higher 
walks  of  genuine  poetry  to  others;  that  he  need  not  craw 
the  '<Muse*s  midwifery,"  since  not  even  a  bawr  muse 
would  now  hannt  the  shore  of  Graata  (the  Ckm),  which 
they  have  left  deserted,  and  crowned  with  willows,  the 

riage  of  the  Medway  and  the  Thames.-~£. 

dent  allusion  to  Marlowe ;  and  in  the  conclusion  he  attacks 
the  bniloonexy  that  disgraced  the  Btage.--£. 
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Sach  soon  as  some  braTe-minded  hungry  jouth 

Se<»  fitly  frame  to  his  wide-strained  mouth, 

He  vaunts  his  voice  upon  an  hired  stage, 

With  high-set  steps,  and  princely  carriage ; 

Now  sweeping  in  side  robes  of  royalty, 

That  erst  did  scrub  in  lousy  brokery, 

There  if  he  Can  with  terms  Italianate 

Big  sounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state, 

Fair  patch  me  up  his  pure  iambic  verse, 

He  ravishes  the  gazing  scaffolders : 

Then  certes  was  the  fiunous  Corduban, 

»ver  but  half  so  high  tragedian. 

Now,  lest  Budi  frightful  shows  of  fortune's  fall, 

And  bloody  tyrant's  rage,  should  chance  appal 

The  dead-struck  audience,  'midst  the  silent  rout, 

Comes  leaping  in  a  self-misibrmed  lout. 

And  lauglu^  and  grins,  and  frames  his  mimic  face. 

And  justles  straight  into  the  prince's  place ; 

Then  doth  the  theatre  echo  all  aloud, 

With  gladsome  noise  of  that  applauding  crowd. 

A  goodly  hotch-potch !  when  vile  russetings 

Are  match'd  with  monarchs,  and  with  mighty  kings. 

A  goodly  grace  to  sober  tragic  muse, 

When  ^ch  base  down  his  clumsy  fist  doth  bruise. 

And  show  his  teeth  in  double  rotten  row, 

For  laughter  at  his  self-resembled  show. 

Meanwhile  our  poets  in  high  parliament 

Sit  watching  every  word  and  gesturement, 

Like  curious  censors  of  some  doughty  gear, 

Whispering  their  verdict  in  their  fellow's  ear. 

Woe  to  the  word  whose  margent  in  their  scroll 

Is  noted  with  a  black  condemning  coal. 

But  if  each  period  might  the  synod  please, 

Ho : — bring  the  ivy  boughs,  and  bands  of  bays. 

Now  when  they  port  and  leave  the  naked  stage, 

'Gins  the  bare  hearer,  in  a  guilty  rage. 

To  curse  and  ban,  and  blame  his  likerous  eye, 

That  thus  hath  lavish'd  his  late  halfpenny. 

Shame  that  the  muses  should  be  bought  and  sold 

For  every  peasant's  brass,  on  each  scaflf^ld. 


SATISB  V.    BOOK  HI. 
Fii  on  all  courtesy  and  unruly  winds. 
Two  only  foes  that  fair  disguisement  finds. 
Strange  curse !  but  fit  for  such  a  fickle  age, 
When  scalps  are  subject  to  such  vassalage. 
Late  travelling  along  in  London  way, 
Me  met,  as  seem'd  by  his  disguised  array, 
A  lusty  courtier,  whose  curled  head 
With  auburn  locks  was  fairly  furnished. 
I  him  saluted  in  our  lavish  wise  : 
He  answers  my  untimely  courtesies. 
His  bonnet  vail'd,  ere  ever  I  should  think, 
Th'  unruly  wind  blows  off  his  periwink. 
He  lights  and  runs,  and  quickly  hath  him  sped 
To  overtake  his  over-ruiming  head. 
The  sportful  wind,  to  mock  the  headless  man, 
Tosses  apace  his  pitch'd  Rogerian, 

•  In  this  deeerlptioa  of  a  ftmished  nllant,  Hall  has 
ziraUed  tlM  Buooradlng  bamonr  of  Ben  Jonaon  in  timilar 
eomJbe  portrsit«.  Among  the  tralta  of  affectation  in  his 
ftnlahed  eharacter,  ia  that  of  dining  with  Dnke  Humphry, 
while  he  oretendu  to  keep  open  houae.  The  phraae  of 
I  witA  Duke  Homphrj  aroae  from  St.  Paol'a  being 


And  straight  it  to  a  deeper  ditch  hath  blown : 
There  must  my  yonker  fetch  his  waxen  crown. 
I  look'd  and  laugh'd,  whiles,  in  his  raging  mind, 
He  crust  all  courtesy  and  unruly  wind. 
I  look'd  and  laugh'd,  and  much  I  marvelled. 
To  see  so  large  a  causeway  in  his  head; 
And  me  bethought  that  when  it  first  begon, 
'Twas  some  shroad  autumn  that  so  bared  the  bono. 
Is't  not  sweet  pride  then,  when  the  crowns  must 

shade 
With  that  which  jerks  the  hams  of  every  jade. 
Or  floor-strow'd  locks  from  off  the  barber's  shears  1 
But  waxen  crowns  well  'gree  with  borrow'd  hairs. 


8ATI&B  TIL*    BOOK  HI. 
Sekst  thoQ  how  gayly  my  young  master  goes, 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  1 
'Tis  Rufiio :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day  1 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humfrjky. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheer, 
Keeps  he  for  every  straggling  cavalier. 
And  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort; 
Long  service  mix'd  with  musical  disport. 
Many  fiiir  yonker  with  a  feather'd  crest. 
Chooses  much  rather  be  lus  shotrfiree  guest, 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost. 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host 
Hadst  ihou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  Uve-long  day. 
For  sure  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess, 
His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  firom  very  hoUowness, 
But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  1 
So  nothing  in  his  maw  ?  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt. 
That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stufiing  felt. 
Seest  thou  how  side  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  1 
Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 
Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by. 
All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 
The  nuns  of  new-won  Cfdais  his  bonnet  lent, 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquerment 
What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spain, 
His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  pain  1 
Though  he  perhaps  ne'er  paas'd  the  English  shore, 
Yet  fain  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 
His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  firighted  head, 
One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled. 
As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 
If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  afford. 
All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 
Close  notched  is  his  beard  both  Up  and  chin ; 
His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set. 
Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 
His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 
As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 
But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 
What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show  t 

the  eeneral  resort  of  the  loangers  of  thoae  days,  many 
of  whom,  like  Hall*s  gallant,  were  glad  to  beguile  ths 
thoughU  of  dinner  with  a  walk  in  the  middle  aisle,  where 
there  was  a  tomh,  hj  mistake  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Humphry,  Duke  of  01oaoestBr.^E. 
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So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  lorn. 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik'st  a  straw  scare-crow  in  the  newHMwn  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield ; 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal, 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steel. . . . 


SATIRB  VI .•    BOOK  IV. 
'  Quid  jJUuxt  ergo  f 
I  WOT  not  how  the  world's  degenerate, 
That  men  or  know  or  like  not  their  estate : 
Out  from  the  Gades  up  to  th'  eastern  mom. 
Not  one  but  holds  his  native  state  forlorn. 
When  comely  striplings  wish  it  were  their  chance 
For  Cenis'  distaff  to  exchange  their  lance, 
And  wear  curl'd  periwigs,  and  chalk  their  &oe, 
And  still  are  poring  on  their  pocket-glass. 
Tired  with  pinn'd  ruffi  and  fiins,  and  partlet  strips 
And  busks  and  verdingales  about  their  hips ; 
And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace, 
And  make  their  napkm  for  their  spitting-place, 
And  gripe  their  waist  within  a  narrow  span : 
Fond  Cienis,  that  wouldst  wish  to  be  a  man ! 
Whose  mannish  housewives  like  their  refuse  state. 
And  make  a  drudge  of  their  uxorious  mate. 
Who  like  a  cot-queen  freezeth  at  the  rock, 
Whiles  his  breech'd  dame  doth  man  the  foreign 

stock. 
Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  homely  groom 
Sit  perched  in  an  idle  chariot  room, 
That  were  not  meet  some  pannel  to  bestride. 
Surcingled  to  a  galled  hackney's  hide  1 
Each  muck-worm  will  be  rich  with  lawless  gain, 
Although  he  smother  up  mows  of  seven  years' 

grain. 
And  hang'd  himself  when  com  grows  cheap  again; 
Although  he  buy  whole  harvests  in  the  spring. 
And  foist  in  false  strikes  to  the  measuring, 
Although  his  shop  be  muffled  from  the  light. 
Like  a  day  dungeon,  or  Cimmerian  night; 
Nor  full  nor  fasting  can  the  carie  take  rest. 
While  his  gcorge-nobles  rusten  in  his  chest; 
He  sleeps  but  once,  and  dreams  of  burglary 
And  wakes,  and  casts  about  his  frighted  eye, 
And  gropes  for  thieves  in  every  darker  shade ; 
And  if  a  mouse  but  stir,  he  calls  for  aid. 
The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see. 
All  scarf'd  with  pied  colours  to  the  knee. 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate, 

*  The  general  iioope  of  this  satire,  as  its  motto  denotea, 
l»  directed  i^aiost  the  dlsoontent  of  human  beings  with 
their  respective  conditions.  It  paints  the  ambition  of  the 
youth  to  become  a  man,  of  the  muckworm  to  be  rich,  of 


And  now  he  'gins  to  loath  his  former  state; 

Now  doth  he  inly  scorn  his  Kendal-green, 

And  his  patch'd  cockers  now  despised  been. 

Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car. 

But  sells  his  team,  and  fetleth  to  the  war. 

O  war !  to  them  that  never  tried  thee,  sweet ! 

When  his  dead  mate  falls  grovelling  at  his  feet. 

And  angry  bullets  whistlen  at  his  ear. 

And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  death  and  drear. 

O  happy  ploughman !  were  thy  weal  well  known  : 

O  happy  ail  estates,  except  his  own ! 

Some  drunken  rhymer  thinks  his  time  well  spent, 

If  he  can  live  to  see  his  name  in  print. 

Who,  when  he  is  once  fleshed  to  the  press, 

And  sees  his  hansell  have  such  fair  success. 

Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  pail. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sail. 

Nor  then  can  rest,  but  volumes  up  bodged  rhymes. 

To  have  his  name  talked  of  in  future  times. 

The  brain-dck  youth,  that  feeds  his  tickled  ear 

With  sweetpsauced  lies  of  some  false  traveller. 

Which  hath  the  Spanish  Decades  read  awhile. 

Or  whetstone  leasings  of  old  Mandeville, 

Now  with  discourses  breaks  his  midnight  sleep 

Of  his  adventures  through  the  Indian  deep, 

Of  all  their  masay  heaps  of  golden  mine, 

Or  of  the  antique  tombs  of  Palestine, 

Or  of  Damascus'  magic  wall  of  glass. 

Of  Solomon  his  sweating  piles  of  brass. 

Of  the  bird  rue  that  bears  an  elephant. 

Of  mermaids  that  the  southern  seas  do  haunt. 

Of  headless  men,  of  savage  cannibals, 

The  fashions  of  their  lives  and  govemals ; 

What  monstrous  cities  there  erected  be, 

Cairo,  or  the  city  of  the  Trinity ; 

Now  are  they  dunghill  cocks  that  have  not  seen 

The  bordering  Alps,  or  else  the  neighbour  Rhine : 

And  now  he  plies  the  news-full  Grasshopper, 

Of  voyages  and  ventures  to  inquire. 

His  land  mortgaged,  he  sea-beat  in  the  way, 

Wishes  for  home  a  thousand  sighs  a  day ; 

And  now  he  deems  his  home-bred  fare  as  leaf 

As  his  parch'd  biscuit,  or  his  barrell'd  beef. 

'Mongst  all  these  stirs  of  discontented  strife, 

O  let  me  lead  an  academic  life ; 

To  know  much,  and  to  think  for  nothing,  know 

Nothing  to  have,  yet  think  we  have  enow ; 

In  skill  to  want,  and  wanting  seek  for  more ; 

In  weal  nor  want,  nor  wish  for  greater  store. 

Envy,  ye  monarchs,  with  your  proud  excess. 

At  our  low  sail,  and  our  high  happiness. 

the  rustic  to  become  a  soldier,  of  the  rhymer  to  appear  in 
print,  and  of  the  brain-siok  reader  of  foreign  wonders  to 
become  a  traveller^— IS. 


WILLIAM  WARNER 


[DM,  im^} 


Was  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  and  was  bom,  as 
Mr.  EUU  conjectures,  in  1568.  He  left  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  without  a  degree,  and  came  to 
London,  where  he  pursued  the  business  of  an 
attorney  of  the  common  pleas.  Scott,  the  poet 
of  Amwell,  discovered  that  he  had  been  buried  in 
the  church  of  that  parish  in  1609,  having  died 
suddenly  in  the  night-time.* 

His  "Albion's  England"  was  once  exceedingly 
popular.  Its  publication  was  at  one  time  inter- 
dieted  by  the  Star-chamber,  for  no  other  reason 
that  can  now  be  assigned,  but  that  it  contains 
some  love-stories  more  simply  than  delicately 
related.  Hii  contemporaries  compared  him  to 
Virgil,  whom  he  certainly  did  not  make  his 


model.  Dr.  Percy  thinks  ho  rather  resembled 
Ovid,  to  whom  he  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unlike. 
His  poem  is,  in  fact,  an  enormous  ballad  on  the 
histoiy,  or  rather  on  the  fables  appendant  to  the 
history  of  England ;  heterogeneous,  indeed,  like 
the  Metamorphoses,  but  yvritten  with  an  almost 
doggrel  simplicity.  Headley  has  rashly  preferred 
his  works  to  our  ancient  ballads ;  but  with  the 
best  of  these  they  will  bear  no  comparison.  Ar- 
gentile  and  Guran  has  indeed  some  beautiful 
touches,  yet  that  episode  requires  to  be  weeded 
of  many  lines  to  be  read  with  unqualified  plea- 
sure ;  and  through  the  rest  of  his  stories  we  shall 
search  in  vain  for  the  fietmiliar  magic  of  such 
ballads  as  Chevy  Chase  or  Gill  Morrice. 


ABQENTILE  AND  CURAN. 

rsOH  ALB105'8  XSQIAXOK 

Aii^mtile,  the  d«uhter  and  beirets  of  the  deeramd  King, 
Adelbright,  has  iMen  left  (o  the  protection  of  her  uncle 
Etlel,  who  diKharicoe  his  trust  unMthftilly,  and  seekfl 
to  Ibroe  his  niece  to  marry  a  suitor  whom  he  bplieres  to 

ij  have  a  ] 
ber  kingdom. 


be  ignoble,  that  he  may  ] 


b  pretext  lor  seising  < 


Tet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  damsel,  that 

was  grown 
The  fiurest  lady  under  heav'n,  whose  beauty  being 

known, 
A  many  princes  seek  her  love,  but  none  might 

her  obtain, 
For  gripel  Edel  to  himself  her  kingdom  sought 

to  gain. 
And  for  that  cause,  firom  sight  of  such  he  did  his 

ward  restrain. 
By  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  Prince  of 

Danske,  did  see 
The  maid  vrith  whom  he  fell  in  love,  as  much  as 

one  might  be : 
Unhappy  youth,  what  should  he  do  1  his  saint 

was  kept  in  mew ; 
Nor  he  nor  any  nobleman  admitted  to  her  view: 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pines  himself  away , 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her  if 

he  may, 
And  still  against  the  king's  restraint  did  secretly 

inveigh. 
At  length  the  high  controller,  Love,  whom  none 

may  disobey, 
Jmbased  him  firom  lordliness  into  a  kitchen  drudge, 
That  so  at  least  of  life  or  death  she  might  become 

his  judge; 
Access  so  had,  to  see  and  speak,  he  did  his  love 

bewray. 
And  tells  his  birth — ^her  answer  was,  she  husband- 
less  would  stay : 
Meanwhile  the  king  did  beat  his  brain,  his  booty 

to  achieve, 

•  On  the  9th  March,  l<I06-«. 
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Not  caring  what  became  of  her,  so  he  by  her 

might  thrive ; 
At  last  his  resolution  was  some  peasant  should 

her  wive :  ' 

And  (which  was  working  to  his  wish)  he  did  ob- 
serve with  joy, 
How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  scap'd 

many  an  am'rous  toy : 
The  king,  perceiving  such  his  vein,  promotes  his 

vassal  still, 
Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  man  should  let 

perhaps  his  will; 
Assured,  therefore,  of  his  love,  but  not  suspecting 

who 
The  lover  was,  the  king  himseliin  his  behalf  did  woo : 
The  lady,  resolute  fix)m  love,  unkindly  takes  that  he 
Should  bar  the  noble  and  unto  so  base  a  match  agree ; 
And  therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed 

hence  by  stealth, 
Preferring  poverty  before  a  dangerous  life  in 

wealth. 
When  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish 

of  his  heart 
Was  more  than  much,  and  after  her  he  did  fiom 

court  depart ; 
FoTgetfiil  of  himself;  his  birth,  his  country,  fiiends, 

and  all. 
And  only  minding  whom  he  miss'd,  the  foundress 

of  bis  thrall : 
Nor  means  he  after  to  frequent  the  court,  or 

stately  towns. 
But  solitanly  to  live  among  the  country  growns. 
A  brace  of  years  he  lived  thus,  well  pleased  so  to  live, 
And,  shepherd-like,  to  fieed  a  flock  himself  did 

wholly  give ; 
So  wasting  love,  by  work  and  want,  grew  almost 

to  the  wane. 
And  then  began  a  second  love  the  worser  of  the 

twain; 
A  country  wench,  a  neat-herd's  maid,  when 

Curan  kept  his  sheep, 
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Did  feed  her  drove ;  and  now  on  her  was  all  the 

shepherd's  keep. 
He  borrow'd  on  the  working  days  his  holie  rassets  oft, 
And  of  the  bacon's  £ai  to  make  his  startups  black 

and  soft. 
And  lest  his  tar-box  should  offend,  he  left  it  at 

the  fold : 
Sweet  grout  or  whig  his  bottle  had  as  much  as  it 

might  hold ; 
A  shave  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  cheese  as 

white  as  snow. 
And  wildings,  or  the  season's  firuit,  he  did  in  scrip 

bestow  i 
And  whilst  his  pyebald  cur  did  sleep,  and  sheep- 
hook  lay  him  by, 
On  hollow  quills  of  oaten  straw  he  piped  melody ; 
But  when  he  spied  her  his  saint  .  .  . 

Thus  the  shepherd  wooM  .  .  . 
Thou  art  too  elvish,  faith,  thou  art ;  too  elvish 

and  too  coy ; 
Am  I,  I  pray  thee,  beggarly,  that  such  a  flock 

enjoy  1  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  lass,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  so  am  I ; 
Content  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mischiefs  hit 

the  high, 
As  late  it  did  a  king,  and  his,  not  dwelling  far 

from  hence, 
Who   left  a  daughter,  save   thyself,  for  fair  a 

matchless  wench; 
Here  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  done  his 

heart  offence : 
The  neatress,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  egg  him 

on  to  tell 
How  fiaiir.  she  was,  and  who  she  was.    She  bore, 

quoth  he,  the  belle ; 
For  beauty,  though  I  dowmsh  am,  I  know  what 

beauty  is,  * 

Or  did  I  not,  yet  seeing  thee,  I  senseless  were  to  miss : 
Suppose  her  beauty  Helen's  like,  or  Helen's  some- 
thing less, 
And  every  star  consorting  to  a  pure  complexion 

guess; 
Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gait  well  graced,  and 

her  wit 
To  marvel  at,  not  meddle  with,  as  matchless  I  omit ; 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead 

smooth  and  high, 
An  even  nose ;  on  either  side  did  shine  a  greyish 

eye.  .  .  . 


Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheer- 
ful unto  all. 

And  suoh  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wayward, 
mell  nor  gall : 

A  nymph  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might 
praise,  might  wish,'  might  see. 

For  life,  for  love,  for  form,  more  good,  more 
worth,  more  &ir  than  she ; 

Yea,  such  a  one  as  such  was  none,  save  only  she 
was  such ; 

Of  Argentile,  to  say  the  most,  were  to  be  silent 
much. — 

1  knew  the  lady  very  well,  but  worthless  of  such 
praise. 

The  neatress  said,  and  muse  I  do  a  shepherd  thus 
should  blaze 

The  coat  of  beauty ;  credit  me,  thy  latter  speech 
bewrays 

Thy  clownish  shape  a  colour'd  show ;  but  where- 
fore dost  thou  weep  t — 

The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and  both 
did  sUence  keep : — 

In  troth,  quoth  he,  I  am  not  such  as  seeming  I 
profess, 

But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  from  my- 
self digress  ; 

Her  loved  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  a  recreant  to  be, 

I  loved  her  that  hated  love,  but  now  I  die  for  thee. 

At  Kirkland  is  my  father's  court,  and  Curan  is 
my  name, 

In  Edel's  court  sometime  in  pomp,  till  love  con- 
troli'd  the  same ; 

But  now — ^what  now !  dear  heart,  how  now,  what 
aileth  thou  to  weep? — 

The  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  and  both  did 
silence  keep. 

I  grant,  quoth  she,  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 
love  so  much. 

But  whom  your  former  could  not  move,  your 
second  love  doth  touch ; 

Thy  twice-beloved  Argentile  submitteth  her  to  thee, 

And,  for  thy  double  love,  presents  herself  a  sin- 
gle fee ; 

In  passion,  not  in  person,  changed ;  and  I,  my 
lord,  am  she ; — 

Thus  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a 
space. 

When  as  the  ecstasy  had  end,  did  tenderly  em- 
brace  


SIR  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 
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A  SPECIMEN  of  the  poetry  of  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's father  has  been  already  given  in  this 
volume,  which  is  so  polished  and  refined,  as 
almost  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  the  editor  of 
the  NugBB  AntiquiB  got  it  from  a  more  modern 
quarter.  The  elder  Harrington  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  under  Queen  Mary,  for  holding  a 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth ;  on  whose  acces- 
sion  his  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  hor  favour. 


His  son,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  was  knighted 
on  the  field  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  not  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  sparing 
of  such  honours,  and  chose  to  confer  them  her- 
self. He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  the 
reign  of  James,  and  distinguished  himself,  to  the 
violent  ofience  of  the  high-church  party,  by  his 
zeal  against  the  marriage  of  bishops. 
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OF  A  PREaSE  TAILOR. 

VBOll  8IK  JOUX  BABHXXGTOSr'S  XnOlAXS. 

A  TAILOR,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 
True,  but  for  lying— honest,  but  for  stealing, 
Did  fall  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance, 
And  on  the  sudden  was  in  wond'rous  trance ; 
The  fiends  of  hell,  mustering  in  fearful  manner, 
Of  sundry  coloured  silks  displayed  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wished,  as  they  did  tell, 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell. 
The  man,  affrighted  with  this  apparition, 
Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  precisian : 
He  bought  a  Bible  of  the  best  translation. 
And  in  his  life  he  showM  great  reformation ; 
He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 
He  heard  three  lectures  and  two  sermons  weekly ; 
He  Tow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly, 
And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath ;  but  truly 


And  zealously  to  keep  the  sabbath's  rest, 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest ; 

And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal 

Might  cause  him  sometimes  to  forget  his  zeal, 

He  gives  his  journeymen  a  special  charge, 

That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  large. 

He  found  his  fingers  were  to  filch  inclined. 

Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  his  mind. 

This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter) 

A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  days  after. 

And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three 

quarters, 
To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garters. 
He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough. 
Soon  slipt  aside  three  quarters  of  the  stufiT; 
His  man,  espying  it,  said,  in  derision. 
Master,  remember  how  you  saw  the  vision ! 
Peace,  knave !  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  rag 
Of  such  a  coloured  silk  in  all  the  flag. 


HENRY  PERROT'S  BOOK  OF  EPIGRAMS, 

ENTITLED  "SPRINGES  FOB  WOODOOOKS." 


(KDn 

Pebbot,  I  suspect,  was  not  the  author,  but 
only  the  collector  of  these  trifles,  some  of  which 
mre  claimed  by  other  epigrammatists,  probably 
with  no  better  right.    It  is  indeed  veiy  difiicult 


1613.) 

to  ascertain  the  real  authors  of  a  vast  number  of 
little  pieces  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turics,  as  the  minor  poets  pilfer  from  each  other 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  apparent  impunity. 


AMBinO  VEMINIin  GENERIS. 
Mistress  Matroasa  hopes  to  be  a  lady, 
Not  as  a  dignity  of  late  expected ; 
Bnt  fiom  the  time  almost  she  was  a  baby, 
That  hath  your  richest  gentlemen  rejected ; 
Bnt  yet  not  dubb'd  at  present  as  she  should  be. 
Lives  in  expectance  still — my  lady  Would-be. 


NBC  8TJT0R  ULTRA. 

FIOM  THS  SAMS. 

A  COBBLBB  and  a  curate  once  disputed. 
Before  a  judge,  about  the  king's  injunctions. 
Wherein  the  curate  being  still  confuted, 
One  said  'twere  good  if  they  two  changed  functions : 
Nay,  quoth  the  judge,  I  thereto  would  be  loth, 
But,  an  you  like,  we'll  make  them  cobblers  both. 


SIR  THOMAS 

(Ban,  1681. 

Was  bom  in  1581,  and  perished  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  1613,  by  a  fiite  that  is  too  well  known. 
The  compassion  of  the  public  for  a  man  of  worth, 
•<whoee  spirit  still  walked  unrevenged  amongst 
them,"  together  with  the  contrast  of  his  ideal 
Wife  with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  was  his 
murderess,  attached  an  interest  and  popularity  to 
his  poem,  and  made  it  pass  through  sixteen  edi- 
tions before  the  year  1653.  His  Charadeny  or 
Wittf  DaeripHom  of  the  Prcperties  of  nmdry  Per^ 
sMfl,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit ;  but  unfor- 
tunately his  prose,  as  weU  as  his  verse,  has  a  dry- 


OVERBURY 

DNd,l6U.] 

ness  and  quaintness  that  seem  to  oppress  the 
natural  movement  of  his  thoughts.  As  a  poet, 
he  has  few  imposing  attractions:  his  beauties 
must  be  fetched  by  repeated  perusal.  They  are 
those  of  solid  reflection,  predominating  over,  but 
not  extinguishing,  sensibility ;  and  there  is  danger 
of  the  reader  neglecting,  under  the  coldness  and 
ruggedness  of  his  manner,  the  manly  but  unosten- 
tatious moral  feeling  that  is  conveyed  in  his  max- 
ims, which  are  sterling  and  liberal,  if  we  can  only 
pardon  a  few  obsolete  ideas  on  female  educa- 
tion. 


THE  WIFE. 

I  THOMAS  OVZRBUKT'S  FODI. 


Thbb  may  I  trust  her  body  with  her  mind, 
And,  thereupon  secure,  need  never  know 
The  pangs  of  jealousy :  and  love  doth  find 
More  pain  to  doubt  her  &lse  than  find  her  so ; 


For  patience  is,  of  evils  that  are  known. 
The  certain  remedy ;  but  doubt  hath  none. 

And  be  that  thought  once  stirr'd,  'twill  never  die, 
Nor  will  the  grief  more  mild  by  custom  prove, 
Nor  yet  amendment  can  it  satisfy ; 
The  anguish  more  or  loss  is  as  our  love ; 
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This  misery  doth  from  jealousy  ensue, 

That  we  may  prore  her  &lse,  but  cannot  true. . . 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife. 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 

Some  knowledge  on  her  part  will,  aU  her  life. 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart; 

Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify ; 

They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

A  passive  understanding  to  conceive, 

And  judgment  to  discern^  I  wish  to  find ; 

Beyond  that  all  as  hazardous  I  leave ; 

Learning  and  pregnant  wit,  in  womankind. 

What  it  fii^ds  malleable  (it)  makes  frail. 

And  doth  not  add  more  ballast,  but  more  saiL 

Books  are  a  part  of  man's  prerogative ; 

In  formal  ink  they  thoughts  and  voices  hold. 

That  we  to  them  our  solitude  may  give. 

And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old ; 

Our  life  feme  pieceth  longer  at  the  end. 

And  books  it  farther  backward  do  extend. .... 

So  feir  at  least  let  me  imagine  her ; 

That  thought  to  me  is  truth.    Opinion 


Cannot  in  matters  of  opinion  err; 

And  as  my  fancy  her  conceives  to  be, 

Ev'n  such  my  senses  both  do  feel  and  see. .... 

Beauty  in  decent  shape  and  colour  lies ; 
Colours  the  matter  are,  and  shape  the  soul ; 
The  soul — which  from  no  single  part  doth  rise, 
But  from  the  just  proportion  of  the  whole  :-— 
And  i»  a  mere  spiritual  harmony 
Of  every  part  united  in  the  eye. 

No  ctrcumstanoe  doth  beauty  fortify 

Like  graceful  feahion,  native  comeliness ; . . . . 

But  let  that  feshion  more  to  modesty 
Tend  than  assurance — Modesty  doth  set 
The  face  in  her  just  place,  fix>m  passion  free ; 
'Tis  both  the  mind's  and  body's  beauty  met 

All  these  good  parts  a  perfect  woman  make ; 
Add  love  to  me,  they  make  a  perfect  wife ; 
Without  her  love,  her  beauty  I  should  take 
As  that  of  pictures  dead — that  gives  it  life ; 
Till  then  her  beauty,  like  the  sun,  doth  shine 
Alike  to  all ; — that  only  makes  it  mine. 
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[Bon,  use    DM,Mie.] 


[Mb.  Campbell  gave  us  no  history  or  opinion 
of  Shakspeare,  in  his  specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,  but  he  prefixed  to  Moxon's  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  great  dramatist  an  elaborate  biogra- 
phy and  criticism,  of  which  the  present  editor 
pakes  the  following  abridgment.] 

Shakspeare's  father,  John  Shakspeare,  was  a 
glover  in  Stratford ;  that  this  was  his  main  trade 
has  been  completely  ascertained  by  Mr.  Malone. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  speculative 
tradesman;  he  formed  meadow-land,  and  may 
possibly  have  traded  in  wool  and  cattle,  as  has 
been  alleged ;  but  the  tradition  of  his  having  been 
a  butcher  is  entitled  to  no  credit,  for,  if  he  sold 
gloves,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  had  either  an- 
other shop,  or  the  same  shop  with  shambles  be- 
fore it 

Our  great  poet,  the  eldest  son  and  the  third 
child  of  his  parents,  was  bom  at  Stratford  in  the 
month  of  April,  1664,  probably  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  month,  says  Mr.  Malone,  becatue  he 
was  baptized  on  the  twenty-fifth.  When  he  was 
but  nine  weeks  old  the  plague  visited  Stratford, 
and  carried  off  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the 
population,  but  the  door-posts  of  our  sacred  infant, 
like  those  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  were  sprinkled 
so  as  to  be  passed  by  by  the  destroying  angel,  and 
he  was  spared. 

No  anecdotes  of  his  earliest  years  have  been 
preserved.  All  the  education  he  ever  received  was 
probably  at  the  free  school  of  Stratford ;  but  at 
what  age  he  was  placed  there,  or  how  long  he 
remained,  are  points  that  can  be  only  conjectured. 
That  Shakspeare  was  not  a  classical  scholar,  may 
be  taken  for  granted ;  but  that  he  learned  some 


Latin  at  the  firee  school  of  Stratford,  is  conceded 
even  by  those  who  estimate  lus  classic  acquire- 
ments at  the  lowest  rate ;  even  allowing,  as  seems 
to  be  ascertained,  that  he  derived  his  plots,  in  the 
main,  from  translations  of  books. 

Shakspeare's  learning,  whatever  it  was,  gave 
him  hints  as  to  sources  firom  which  classical  in- 
formation was  to  be  drawn.  The  age  abounded 
in  classical  translations ;  it  also  teemed  with  pub- 
lic pageants,  and  Allegory  itself  might  be  said  to 
have  walked  the  streets.  He  may  have  laughed 
at  the  absurdity  of  many  of  those  pageants,  but 
still  they  would  refresh  his  fency.  Whether  he 
read  assiduously  or  carelessly,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  reading  was  to  him  not  of  the  vulgar 
benefit  that  it  is  to  ordinary  minds.  Was  then 
a  spark  of  sense  or  sensibility  in  any  author,  on 
whose  works  he  glanced,  that  spark  assimilatod 
to  his  soul,  and  it  belonged  to  it  as  rightfully  as 
the  light  of  heaven  to  the  eye  of  the  eagle. 

Malone  calls  in  question  Rowe's  assertion  that 
our  poet  was  recalled  firom  school  merely  on  a^ 
count  of  his  father's  circumstances,  and  in  order 
to  assist  him  in  his  own  trade ;  and  says,  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  was  taken  away  with  a  view 
to  his  learning  some  business,  in  which  he  might 
afterwards  maintain  hi"i'f*lf-  My  own  suspicions 
however  is,  that  his  fether  recalled  him  in  order 
to  assist  hun  in  his  own  business. 

Whatever  his  occupation  was,  between  the 
time  of  his  leaving  school  and  his  going  to  Lon- 
don, it  is  certain  that  he  married  in  the  interim. 
His  choice  was  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  then 
in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  he,  the  boy  poet,  being 
only  eighteen  years  and  some  months,  and  conae- 
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quentiy  nearly  eight  yean  younger  than  his 
cpoiise. 

8hakapeaira*a  marriage  bond  ia  dated,  according 
to  Maione,  the  28th  of  November,  1582.  In  May, 
1683,  his  wife  brought  him  a  daughter,  who  was 
named  Suaanna,  and  waa  baptized  the  26th  of 
May  of  the  same  year.  If  thia  waa  the  case,  the 
poet'a  first  child  would  appear  to  have  been  bom 
only  six  months  and  eleven  days  after  the  bond  waa 
entered  into.  If  Mr.  Malone  be  correct,  as  to  the 
date  of  her  birth  in  the  Stratford  register,  Miss  Su- 
sanna Shakapeaie  came  into  the  world  a  little 
prematurely. 

One  of  the  first  misfortunes  that  is  alleged  to 
have  befiUlen  our  poet  in  his  married  life,  has  cer- 
tainly no  appearance  of  having  originated  in  his 
marriage.  <' Shakspeare,"  says  his  biographer, 
Rowe,  **had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough 
to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company,  and 
amongst  them  some  that  made  a  practice  of  deer- 
■tealing  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing 
a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Charlecote  near  Stratford.  For  this,"  continues 
Rowe,  **he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman, 
and  in  revenge  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  The 
ballad  itself  is  lost ;  but  it  was  so  very  bitter  that 
it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him,  insomuch 
that  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and 
fiunily  in  Warwickshire,  and  to  shelter  himself  in 
London." 

Of  thia  lampoon,  only  one  passage  that  is  ex- 
tant is  betieved  to  be  genuine,  and  that  one  would 
do  no  great  honour  to  the  muse  even  of  a  poacher. 
Mr.  Malone  discredits  the  whole  story  of  Uie  deer- 
stealing,  and  he  is  probably  right  in  scouting  Da- 
viea's  exaggeration  of  it,  namely,  that  our  poet 
was  whipped  for  the  offence.  But,  &lse  as  the 
alleged  punishment  may  be,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  anecdote  of  the  theft,  and  of  a 
threatened  prosecution,  must  needs  be  incredible. 
The  story  is  not  one  that  we  should  exactly  wish 
to  be  true,  but  still  it  was  only  a  youthful  fix>lic,  and 
a  prank  very  common  among  young  men  of  those 
days. 

Most  probably  for  that  reason  he  removed  from 
Warwickshire  to  London,  nnaccompanied  by  wife 
or  diild,  a  few  years  after  his  marriage :  it  is  ge- 
nerally thought  in  1686  or  1687. 

He  now  embraced  the  profession  of  a  player. 
Plays  he  must  have  seen  acted  at  Stratford,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  the  then  living  actors,  such 
as  the  elder  Burbage,  Heminge,  and  Thomas 
Green,  who  were  in  aO  probability  personally 
known  to  him.  The  first  of  these  Thespian  heroes 
were  the  countrymen  of  Shakspeaie,  the  last  was 
certainly  his  townsman,  and  perhaps  his  relation. 

Rowe  says  that  Shakspeare  wa<  received  into 
the  company  in  a  very  mean  rank.  It  has  also 
been  said,  probably  on  the  faith  of  Rowe's  asser- 
tion, that  he  was  employed  as  the  ca2/-boy,  whose 
business  is  to  give  notice  to  the  performers  when 
their  difierent  entries  on  the  stage  are  required. 
Another  tradition  is,  that  he  used  to  hold  the 
hotses  of  thoae  who  rode  to  the  theatre  without 
atteodantSa 


But  the  probability  of  Shakspeare's  ever  having 
been  either  a  call-boy  or  a  horse-holder,  has  never, 
in  latter  years,  received  much  belief;  and  it  has 
been  completely  put  to  discredit  by  Mr.  Collier, 
who  has  proved  by  documents  of  his  own  disco- 
very, that  Shakspeare,  in  1689,  a  very  few  years 
after  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  his 
arrival  in  London,  was  among  the  proprietors  of 
the  very  theatre  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
been  once  a  call-boy ;  and  from  this  fact  it  must 
be  at  least  concluded,  that  if  he  was  at  first  re- 
ceived in  a  mean  rank,  he  made  a  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  theatrical  consequence. 

My  own  suspicion  is  quite  adverse  to  his  hav- 
ing been  a  novice,  and  meanly  received  on  the 
London  stage.  The  inhabitants  of  Stratford 
were  great  lovers  of  theatrical  amusements ;  com- 
panies of  the  best  comedians  visited  them  during 
the  youth  of  our  poet,  at  least,  on  an  average, 
once  a  year.  From  childhood  to  manhood,  his 
attention  must  have  been  drawn  to  the  stage,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  he  knew  the  best 
actors.  He  was  probably  a  handsome  man,  and 
certainly  an  exquisite  judge  of  acting ;  he  was 
past  the  age  at  which  we  can  conceive  him  to 
have  been  either  a  call-boy,  or  a  horse-holder.  Upon 
the  whole  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  a  good 
actor,  though  not  of  the  very  highest  excellence ; 
a  circumstance  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  for  if 
he  had  perfinmed  as  well  as  he  wrote,  his  actor- 
ship  might  have  interfered  with  his  authorship. 

An  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  in  Shakspeare's 
literary  history,  is  the  state  of  English  di^atic 
poetry  when  he  began  his  career.  Before  his 
time  mere  mysteries  and  miracle  plays,  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  appeared  naked,  in  which  the  devil 
displayed  his  horns  and  tail,  and  in  which  Noah's 
wife  boxed  the  patriarch's  ears  before  entering  the 
ark,  had  fallen  comparatively  into  disuse,  after  a 
popularity  of  feur  centuries ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  clergy  were  forbid- 
den by  orders  from  Rome  to  perform  them.  Mean- 
while «  Moralities,"  which  had  made  their  appear- 
ance about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  also  hastening  their  retreat,  as  well  as  those 
pageants  and  masques  in  honour  of  royalty  which, 
nevertheless,  aided  the  introduction  of  the  drama. 
We  owe  our  first  regular  dramas  to  the  universi- 
ties, the  inns  of  court,  and  public  seminaries. 
The  scholars  of  these  establishments  engaged  in 
firee  translations  of  classic  dramatists,  though  with 
BO  little  taste  that  Seneca  was  one  of  their  favour- 
ites. They  caught  the  coldness  of  that  model, 
however,  without  the  feeblest  trace  of  his  slender 
graces ;  they  looked  at  the  ancients  without  un- 
derstanding them,  and  they  brought  to  their  plots 
neither  unity,  design,  nor  affecting  interest  There 
is  a  general  similarity  among  all  the  plays  that 
preceded  Shakspeare,  in  their  ill-oonoeived  plots, 
in  the  bombast  and  dullness  of  tragedy,  and  in 
the  vulgar  buffoonery  of  comedy. 

Of  our  great  poet's  immediate  predecessors, 

the  most  distinguished  were  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene, 

Kyd,  Nash,  Lodge,  and  Marlowe.    Marlowe  was 

the  only  great  man  among  Shakspeare's  precur- 
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son ;  his  conceptione  were  strong  and  original ; 
nifl  intellect  grasped  his  subject  as  a  whole :  no 
doubt  he  dislocated  the  thews  of  his  language  by 
overstrained  efibrts  at  the  show  of  strength,  but 
he  delineated  character  with  a  degree  of  truth  un- 
known to  his  predecessors ;  his  **  Edward  the  Se- 
cond" is  pathetic,  and  his  "Faustus"  has  real 
grandeur.  If  Marlowe  had  lived,  Shakspeare 
might  have  had  something  like  a  competitor. 

Shakspeare  commenced  his  career  twenty  yean 
after  our  drama  had  acquired  a  local  habitation, 
as  well  as  a  name :  after  scholars  and  singing- 
boys  had  ceased  to  be  exclusive  performers,  and 
when  school-rooms,  university-halls,  the  inns  of 
court,  the  mansions  of  nobility,  and  the  palaces 
of  royalty  were  no  longer  the  only  theatres  of 
exhibition.  Plays,  it  is  true,  were  still  acted, 
even  at  a  late  period  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in 
churches,  chapeb,  and  noble  houses,  and  even  re- 
gularly licensed  comedians  exhibited  their  theatri- 
cal glories  in  the  court-yards  of  inns.  But  when 
Shakspeare  came  to  London,  our  metropolis  had 
regular  licensed  theatres  and  theatrical  compap 
nies. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Shak- 
speare commenced  his  career  as  a  dramatic  author, 
by  adapting  the  works  of  preceding  writers  to  the 
stage.  Before  the  end  of  1592,  he  had  certainly 
been  thus  employed ;  in  that  year  Greene  died, 
and  left  for  publication  his  « GroatVworth  of 
Wit,"  in  whidi,  alluding  evidently  to  Shakspeare, 
he  says, "  There  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with 
our  feathers ;  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake- 
scene  in  a  country." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Shakspeare  had 
already  made  some,  though  few,  attempts  as  an 
original  dramatist ;  in  the  meantime,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  may  have  written  some  of 
those  undramatic  poems  which  apparently  raised 
his  reputation  very  high,  whilst  his  dramatic  re- 
nown was  yet  in  the  dawn.  He  himself  calls  his 
«  Venus  and  Adonis"  the  first  heir  of  hit  inven- 
tion :  that  poem  appeared  in  1693,  and  the  **  Rape 
of  Lucrece"  in  the  following  year.  The  luxuri- 
ance of  the  former  poem  is  prurient — the  mora- 
tity  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  dull ;  yet  they  ac- 
quired him  reputation,  not  only  before  some  of 
his  better  dramas  had  appeared,  but  even  after- 
wards. 

His  "  Sonnets,"  and  «  A  Lover's  Complaint," 
were  published  together  in  1609.  Several  of  his 
sonnets  had  certainly  been  composed  many  years 
before  that  date,  for  Meres,  in  1598,  alludes  to 
«  Shakspeare's  sugared  sonnets  among  his  friends." 
They  appear  to  have  been  thrown  off  at  difibrcnt 
periods  of  his  life. 

Some  of  those  effusions,  though  not  all,  seem 

to  me  worthy  of  Shakspeare.    Among  the  most 

admirable  are  the  eighth,  the  thirtieth,  and,  above 

all,  the  hundred  and  twenty-third — 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments,  Ac. 

This,  of  a  truth,  is  Shakspeare's  own :  it  is  Love 

looking  at  his  own  image  in  the  stream  of  poetry. 

As  a  whole,  however,  these  sonnets  are  no  more 


to  our  poet's  fiune,  than  a  snow-baU  on  the  top 
of  Olympus. 

Another  of  Shakspeare's  undramatic  poems  is 
a  **  Lover's  Complaint."  It  has  many  beauties 
mixed  with  as  many  conceits.  «The  Forsaken 
Maiden,"  in  describing  her  lover,  conjures  up  a 
being  that  seems  to  be  Shakspeare  himself: — 

For,  on  the  tip  of  hit  tubdoing  tongue, 
All  kinds  of  arguments  and  qnevtions  deep; 
All  replications  prompt,  and  reasons  strongs 
For  his  advantaj^e  bUII  did  wake  and  sleep, 
To  make  the  weeper  laagh — the  laugher  weep. 
In  the  miscellany  of  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim," 
some  portion  of  the  poetry  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  our  bard ;  but  this  miscellany  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  press  without  Shakspeare's 
consent,  or  even  his  knowledge,  and  how  much 
of  it  proceeded  from  his  pen  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered. 

We  have  indications  of  his  having  become,  at 
no  tardy  period,  pretty  prosperous  in  London. 
Within  a  very  few  years  he  had  a  small  share  in 
the  theatre  which  he  joined,  and  in  1596  he  was 
a  very  considerable  shareholder.  There  arc  prooft 
also  of  his  having  been  at  the  latter  period  a  po- 
pular dramatic  writer,  universally  admired,  and 
already  patronized  by  some  of  the  first  noblemen 
of  the  land,  among  whom  were  the  Lords  South- 
ampton and  Pembroke.  There  is  no  evidence,  to 
be  sure,  that  he  ever  received  any  solid  patronage 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  tlicre  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  highly  appreciated  his  genius. 
It  is  little  doubted  that  James  I.  wrote  to  him  vrith 
his  own  hand  a  friendly  letter,  perhaps,  as  Dr. 
Farmer  suggests,  in  consequence  of  the  compli- 
ment to  the  Stuart  fimiily,  which  Shakspeare  paid 
in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  crown  of  Eng- 
land had  scarcely  fallen  on  James's  head,  w^hen 
he  granted  his  royal  patent  to  our  poet  and  his 
company  of  the  Globe ;  thus  raising  them  fit>m 
being  the  lord  chamberlain's  servants  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  king.  The  patent  is  dated  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1603,  and  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
stands  second  oh  the  list  of  patentees. 

In  the  midst  of  his  London  prosperity,  we  should 
not  forget  the  tradition  of  his  wit  and  hilarity  at 
the  Mermaid,  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Friday-street. 
Here  there  was  a  dub  of  genial  spirits,  to  which 
regularly  repaired  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Flet- 
cher, Selden,  Cotton,  Donne,  and  many  others 
whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call  up 
a  mmgled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  Shakspeare  began  his  career  in  dramatic  poe- 
try by  altering,  and  adapting  for  the  stage,  pltLys 
that  had  been  previously  written.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges  there  is  more  than  one  drama, 
published  in  the  popular  editions  of  his  works,  in 
which  he  could  have  had  little  or  no  share.  One 
of  these  is  »*  Titus  Andronicus,"  a  tragedy  not  with- 
out some  traits  of  merit,  but  too  revolting  in  its 
general  conception  to  be  the  credible  fruit  of 
Shakspeare's  genius.  Even  independently  of  its 
horrors,  it  has  an  air  in  its  poetry,  and  a  tone  in 
its  versification,  which  is  not  Shaksperian.  Indi- 
vidual passages  have  smooth  rhythm  and  pointed 
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expression ;  but  not  the  broad  freedom  and  effect 
in  harmonious  language  that  characterize  Shak- 
speare. 

Six  other  plays,  viz.,  The  Arraignment  of  Paris, 
The  Birth  of  Merlin,  Edward  III.,  The  Fair  Em- 
ma.  The  Meny  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  Muce- 
dorus, — are  found  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
London  stationers,  as  written  by  William  Shak- 
■peare;  but  these,  and  some  others  which  have 
been  fathered  on  our  poet,  are  regarded  as  spuri- 
OQ8,  in  spite  of  Schlegel's  credulity  on  the  subject 

A  di£&;rent  opinion  attends  the  play  of  Pericles, 
oi  which  Dryden  says,  that  ^  Shakspcare's  own 
mose  his  Pericles  fint  bore ;"  and  the  credibility 
of  this  tradition  is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
Heminge  and  Condell,  the  first  editors  of  the 
poet's  works,  omitted  «  Pericles"  in  their  edition ; 
for  it  happens  that  they  omitted  *<TroUus  and 
Cressida,"  a  play  which  nobody  doubts  to  have 
been  Shakspeare's. 

I  am  glad  that  we  may  safely  reject  the  <<  First 
Part  of  Henry  YI.'*  from  the  list  of  Shakspeare's 
genuine  plays,  when  I  think  of  that  infernal  scene 
in  the  fifth  act,  the  condemnation  of  Joan  of  Arc 
to  be  burnt  alive. 

Malone  assigns  both  the  <<  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  Henry  VI."  to  the  year  1591.  In  both 
parts  there  are  such  obvious  traces  of  Bhakspeare's 
genius,  particularly  in  the  Second  Part,  that  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  been  written  princi- 
pally by  him.  They  are  both,  to  be  sure,  altera- 
tions of  older  plays ;  but  it  has  been  well  observed 
that  the  antecedent  pieces  received  firom  our  poet's 
hand  **  a  thorough  repair." 

To  the  same  date,  1591,  Mr.  Malone  ascribes 
the  <«Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  It  is  plain 
from  this  piece  that  Shakspeare  was  yet  very  far 
from  having  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  his  art ; 
but  it  shows  us  the  young  poet  in  bounding  high 
spirits,  getting  through  his  subject,  sometimes  with 
graceful  and  sometimes  with  farcical  glee.  He 
unravels  the  plot,  we  are  told,  precipitately,  and 
his  characters  are  reconciled  as  friends  too  impro- 
bably. 

When  we  come  to  his  next  comedy,  **  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  (1592,)  we  are  still  far  from  find- 
ing him  at  the  zenith  of  his  inspiration ;  though 
this  play  is  interspersed  with  Shakspearian  bursts 
of  poetry,  and  though  it  breathes,  if  possible,  a 
still  more  reveling  spirit  than  the  **  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.'* 

«  Richard  IL"  as  well  as  «  Richard  III.,"  accord- 
ing to  Malone's  dates,  appeared  in  1593.  The 
former  tragedy  is  estimable  for  its  pathos  and 
skilful  delineation  of  character. 

In  *'  Richard  III.,"  (1593,)  Shakspeare  put  forth 
a  pow<  r  of  terrific  delineation  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  he  had  never 
before  displayed.  This  tragedy  forms  an  epoch 
in  the  histoiy  of  our  poet  and  in  that  of  dramatic 
poetry.  In  his  preceding  dramas  he  showed 
rather  the  suppleness  than  the  knotted  strength 
of  his  genius ;  but  in  the  subtle  cunning,  the  com- 
manding courage,  the  lofty  pride  and  ambition, 


the  remorselessness  of  the  tliird  Richard,  and  in 
the  whole  sublime  depravity  of  his  character,  he 
reminds  us  of  the  eulogium  passed  by  Fuscli  on 
Michael  Angelo,  who  says,  that  Michael  could 
stamp  sublimity  on  the  hump  of  a  dwarf.  So 
complete  was  this  picture  of  human  guilt,  that 
Milton,  in  seeking  for  a  guilty  hero,  was  obliged 
to  descend  to  the  nether  regions. 

'Ilie  «  Merchant  of  Venice,"  (in  1594,)  was  a 
long  and  forward  stride  of  Shakspeare's  progress 
in  the  drama.  Here,  as  in  »*  Richard  III.,"  we  sec 
the  giant  in  his  seven-league  boots,  and  he  is  now 
grown  to  a  maturity  of  art  and  strength,  from 
which  still  greater  miracles  are  yet  to  be  expected. 

Of  all  his  works,  the  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  (1594)  leaves  the  strongest  inipresaion 
on  my  mind,  that  this  miserable  world  must  have, 
for  once  at  least,  contained  a  happy  man.  This 
play  LB  so  purely  delicious,  so  little  intermixed  with 
the  painful  passions  from  which  poetry  distils  her 
sterner  sw^eets,  so  fragrant  with  hilarity,  so,  bland 
and  yet  so  bold,  that  I  cannot  imagine  Shak- 
speare's  mind  to  have  been  in  any  other  frame 
than  that  of  healthful  ecstasy  when  the  sparks  of 
inspiration  thrilled  through  his  brain  in  compos- 
ing it 

In  the  « Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  (1596,)  we 
have  no  new  triumph  of  Shakspearc's  absolute 
invention;  for  in  1594,  a  play  called  "the  Tam- 
ing of  a  Shrew,"  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  the  plot  of  that  elder 
piece  is  in  the  main  a  rude  fore-image  of  Shak- 
spearc's play. 

In  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  (1596,)  there  is  a 
much  larger  pretension  to  originality.  It  is  true 
that  the  mere  story  of  the  play  can  be  traced  to 
much  earlier  narrators.  Yet,  what  docs  his  po^ 
session  of  tliose  undramatized  materials  derogate 
from  his  merit  as  a  dramatist?  The  structure  of 
the  play  is  one  of  the  most  regular  in  his  theatre, 
and  its  luxury  of  language  and  imagery  were  all 
his  own.  The  general,  the  vaguely  general  con- 
ception of  two  young  persons  having  been  des- 
perately in  love,  had  undoubtedly  been  imparted 
to  our  poet  by  his  informants ;  but  who  among 
them  had  conceived  the  finely-depicted  progress  of 
Juliet's  impassioned  character,  in  her  transition 
from  girlish  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  others 
— to  the  assertion  of  her  own  superiority  over 
their  vulgar  minds  in  the  majesty  of  her  despair  ] 
To  eulogize  this  luxuriant  drama,  however,  would 
be  Uke  gilding  refined  gold. 

"Henry  IV.  Part  1st,"  (1597,)  may  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  another  more  original  and  rich 
in  characters :  the  whole  zodiac  of  theatrical  ge- 
nius has  no  constellation  with  so  many  bright  and 
fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  are  here 
grouped  together. 

«  King  John"  (1596  according  to  Malone,  1598 
according  to  Dyce)  was  founded  on  a  fonner 
drama,  entitled  "  The  troubUgome  Baigne  of  King 
John  of  England,  wUh  the  Discoverie  of  King 
Richard  CaMr'fie-lion*8  base  son,  vulgarly  natned  the 
Baitard  Fatdronbridge ;  oho  the  death  of  King 
John  at  Swinstead  Abbey  at  it  wm  (^sundrit  times) 
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publirkly  acted  by  the  Qu*en*8  Majeatie*$  players,  in 
the  Honourable  city  of  London."  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  former  was  almost  an  exact  forerun- 
ner of  the  latter,  in  point  of  incidents  and  per- 
sonages. I  say  personages  and  not  characters, 
for  Shakspeare  has  thrown  more  vivacity  into  the 
part  of  Faulconbridge  than  can  be  found  in  the 
prototype ;  more  dignity  into  that  of  Constance, 
and  more  pathos  into  that  of  Arthur.  In  the 
old  piece  there  was  no  anticipation  of  Shak- 
8peare*8  high  painting, 

«  AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  (1698)  was  de- 
rri'cd  originally  from  Boccacio,  but  was  immedi- 
ately borrowed  by  Shakspeare  from  a  novel  in 
Painter's  "Palace  of  Pleasure,"  entitled  Giletta  of 
Narbona.  It  is  far  from  being  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  plays. 
^  The  play  of  «  Henry  V."  had  a  forerunner  in 
an  older  drama  which  bore  the  same  title,  and  con- 
tained many  of  the  incidents  which  Shakspeare 
has  employed. 

In  Shakspeare's  **  Henry  V .*'  there  is  no  want  of 
spirited  action  and  striking  personages ;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  Schlegel  as  to  the  nice  discrimination 
which  he  discovers  in  the  portraiture  of  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  character  among  the  brave  captains 
of  Henry's  camp.  The  play  has  noble  passages. 
And  amongst  these,  the  description  of  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  will  be  repeated  by 
the  youth  of  England  when  our  children's  chil- 
dren shall  be  gray  with  age.  It  was  said  of 
iEschylus,  that  he  composed  his  "  Seven  Chiefe 
against  Thebes,"  under  the  inspiration  of  Mars 
himself.  If  Shakspeare's  «  Henry  V."  had  been 
written  for  the  Greeks,  they  would  have  paid  him 
the  same  compliment 

The  delicious  comedy  of  <*As  You  Like  It" 
was  taken  from  Lodge's  **  Rosalynd,  or  Euphues' 
Golden  Legacye,"  but  never  was  the  prolixity  and 
pedantry  of  a  prosaic  narrative  transmuted  by  ge- 
nius into  such  magical  poetry.  The  events  of 
the  play  are  not  numerous,  and  its  interest  is  pre- 
served by  characters  more  than  incidents.  But 
what  a  tablet  of  characters !  the  witty  and  impas- 
sioned Rosalind,  the  love-devoted  Orlando,  the 
friendship-devoted  Celia,  the  duty-devoted  old 
Adam,  the  humourous  Clown,  and  the  melan- 
choly Jaques ;  all  these,  together  with  the  digni- 
fied and  banished  Duke,  make  the  forest  of  Arden 
an  Elysium  to  our  imagination ;  and  our  hearts 
are  so  stricken  by  those  benevolent  beings,  that 
we  easily  forgive  the  other  once  culpable  but  at 
last  repentant  characters. 

The  principal  incident  in  the  comedy  of  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  (i.  e,  the  crimination  of  an 
innocent  woman,  in  consequence  of  a  villain  pro- 
curing the  lady's  maid-servant  to  appear  dressed 
like  her  mistress,  and  receive  a  lover  at  the  win- 
dow,) is  found  in  the  «  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto, 
as  well  as  in  one  of  the  novels  of  Bandello,  who 
borrowed  it  from  his  compatriot  poet.  The  story 
is  probably  still  older  than  Ariosto.  It  is  likely 
to  have  reached  Shakspeare  through  Belleforest's 
«  Cent  Histoires  Tragiques,"  published  in  1583, 
and  translated  into  English  shortly  afterwards. 


The  story  whidi  mainly  forms  the  plot  of 
« Hamlet,"  (1600,)  can  be  traced  bark  to  the 
History  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Grammatictis. 
Amidst  our  universal  admiration  of  this  tragedy, 
the  precise  character  of  its  hero  has  nevertheless 
remained  a  problem  in  the  hands  of  its  admirers. 
Hamlet  is  strong  in  imagination,  beautiful  in  ab- 
stracted thoughts,  and  great  and  good  in  his  ge- 
neral intentions ;  yet  he  is  weak,  wayward,  and 
inconsistent ;  fond,  but  barbarous  towards  Ophelia ; 
proudly  and  justly  conscious  of  his  superiority 
to  ordinary  men,  and  yet,  not  always  unjustly,  a 
despiser  of  himselfl  The  theorists  respecting  his 
character  reconcile  its  contrarieties  to  their  own 
satis&ction,  but  no  two  of  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. My  solution  of  the  question  about  Ham- 
let's  inconsistencies  is,  that  his  morbid  mind  ia 
indued  both  vrith  the  reality  and  the  affectation  of 
madness.  Such  cases  are  not  unknown  in  the 
history  of  mental  aberration.  Surpassingly  ex- 
cellent as  Shakspeare's  <*  Hamlet"  is,  it  has  a  fiiult, 
as  a  piece  of  dramatic  structure,  in  the  unneces- 
sary perplexity  of  events  towards  its  close,  when 
the  prince  sails  for  England  and  returns,  whilst 
all  this  while  ne  might  as  well  have  been  in  Den- 
mark. 

In  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  (1600,) 
which  displays  a  rich  variety  of  incidents  and  a 
throng  of  well-supported  characters,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  unrivaled  instance  of  pure,  domestic 
English  comedy,  heightened  in  zest  by  the  firolio- 
some  adjunction  of  mock  fiury  mythology. 

"  Twelfth  Night"  is  shown  by  Mr.  Collier  to 
have  been  written  in  1601.  The  delicacy  with 
which  a  modest  maiden  makes  love  to  her  lord  in 
male  disguise,  and  the  pathos  with  which  she  de- 
scribes her  imaginary,  but  too  real  self — ^when 
«  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  preyed  on 
her  damask  cheek,"  and  the  sudden  growth  of 
Orsino's  attachment  to  her  on  the  discovery  of  her 
sex,  and  on  the  recdling  of  her  words  from  his 
memory  to  his  undciBtanding,  form  beauties  in 
this  comedy  which  no  touch  of  human  revision 
could  improve. 

"  Troilus  and  Cressida"  was  probably  written 
in  1602.  It  is  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  master- 
pieces. The  language  is  too  often  tortuously  and 
tumultuously  figurative,  and  is  so  cramped  with 
Shakspeare's  frequent  fault  of  trying  to  be  over^ 
muscular  in  expression,  that  there  are  almost 
whole  scenes  which,  if  ihcy  had  been  written  by 
a  satiric  Imitator  of  his  style,  I  should  say  were  a 
cruel  caricature  of  Shakspeare. 

It  ^eems  to  me  that  "  Henry  VIII."  was  writ- 
ten, at  the  latest,  in  1602.  Poetical  art  perhaps 
never  flattered  a  monster  with  such  palpable  like- 
ness, and  yet  with  such  impalpable  and  cunning 
mitigation.  He  suborns  his  guilty  love  itself  to 
seduce  our  sympathy  by  the  beau^  of  its  object 

"Measure  for  Measure"  was  written  in  1603. 
In  tlie  drama,  as  in  the  merry  conversation  of 
common  life,  we  forgive  a  man  for  telling  white- 
lie  anecdotes;  but  they  must  be  lily-white  lies, 
and  must  be  fragrant  with  merriment.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  own  that  Shakspeare,  in 
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<*  Measure  for  Meunre/'  presumes  a  little  too  ftr 
OB  his  right  to  improbability,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  **  draws  a  long  bow." 

The  tragedy  of  «« Othello"  (1604)  has  evident 
marks  of  its  plot  and  incidents  having  been  largely 
borrowed  from  the  seventh  novel  of  the  third  de- 
cade of  Cinthio's  Hecatommitht. 

This  drama,  by  itself,  would  hnve  immortalized 
any  poet ;  then  what  are  we  to  think  of  Shak- 
speare,  when  we  may  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  best  of  his  plays !  Certainly,  however,  it  has 
no  superior  in  his  own  theatre,  and  no  rival  in 
any  other.  The  Moor  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  astonishing,  and  yet  most  intelligible 
pictures,  that  fiction  ever  portrayed  of  human 
character.  His  grandeur  of  soul  is  natural,  and 
we  admire  it;  his  gentleness  is  equally  natural, 
and  we  love  him  for  it ;  his  appearance  we  can- 
not but  conceive  to  be  majestic,  and  his  physiog- 
nomy benevolent.  Othello  had  been  bred  a 
barbarian,  and  though  his  bland  nature  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  more  civilized  world  had  long 
warred  against  and  conquered  the  half-natural 
habits  of  barbarism,  yet  those  habits,  at  last,  broke 
oat,  and  prevailed  in  the  moments  of  his  jealousy. 
He  is  not  a  jealous  man  by  nature,  but,  being 
once  made  jealous,  he  reverts  to  savageness,  and 
becomes  as  terrible  as  he  had  before  been  tender. 
This  contrast  in  his  conduct,  however,  is  not  an 
Ovidian  metamorphosis,  but  a  transition  so  proba- 
bly managed  as  to  seem  unavoidable ;  yet,  the  na- 
turalness of  the  change  prevents  neither  our  ter- 
ror nor  pity :  on  the  contrary,  the  sweetness  of 
his  character  before  its  fall  is  the  smoothness  of 
the  stream  before  its  cataract ;  and  his  bland  dis- 
positions, heretofore  displayed,  appear,  like  a  rich 
autnmnal  day,  contrasted  with  the  thunder-storm 
of  its  evening.  The  terrors  of  the  storm  are 
also  made  more  striking  to  our  imagination  by 
the  gentleness  of  the  victim  on  which  they  fall — 
Dcsdemona.  Had  one  symptom  of  an  angry 
spirit  appeared  in  that  lovely  martyr,  our  sympa- 
thy with  her  would  have  been  endangered ;  but 
Shakspeare  knew  better. 

<«King  Lear^'  (1605)  was  based  upon  a  play 
entitled  *<The  True  Chronicle  Historie  of  King 
Leare  and  his  Three  Daughters,"  by  an  unknown 
author.  Independently  of  Shakspeare's  having 
created  a  new  I^ear,  he  has  sublimated  the  old 
tragedy  into  a  new  one,  by  an  entire  orignality  in 
the  spiritual  protraiture  of  its  personages.  Wher- 
ever Shakspeare  works  on  old  materials,  you  will 
find  him  not  wiping  dusted  gold,  but  extracting 
gold  from  dust  where  none  but  himself  could  have 
made  the  golden  extraction. 

Enlightened  criticism  and  universal  opinion 
have  so  completely  set  the  seal  of  celebrity  on  the 
tragedy  of  «  Macbeth,"  (1606,)  that  it  will  stand 
whilst  our  language  exists,  as  a  monument  of  Eng- 
lish genius.  Nay,  it  will  outlast  the  present  form 
of  our  language,  and  speak  to  generations  unborn 
in  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  yet  uninhabited. 
No  drama  in  any  national  theatre,  taking  even 
that  of  Greece  into  the  account,  has  more  wonder- 
fuOy  amalgamated  the  natural  and  the  supema- 
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tural — or  made  the  substances  of  truth  more  awful 
by  their  superstitioas  shadows — than  has  the  tra^ 
gcdy  of  «  Macbeth."  The  progress  of  Macbeth 
in  crime  is  an  unparalleled  lecture  in  ethical  ana- 
tomy. The  heart  of  man,  naturally  prone  to 
goodness,  is  exposed  so  as  to  teach  us  clearly 
through  what  avenues  of  that  heart  the  black 
drop  of  guilt  found  its  way  to  expel  the  more 
innocent  blood.  A  semblance  of  superstitious  ne- 
cessity LB  no  doubt  preserved  in  the  actions  of  Mac- 
beth ;  and  a  superficial  reader  might  say  that  the 
witches  not  only  tempted,  but  necessitated  Mac- 
beth to  murder  Duncan.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  Shakspeare  has  contrived  to  give  at  once  the 
awful  appearance  of  preternatural  impulse  on 
Macbeth's  mind,  and  yet  visibly  to  leave  him  a 
free  agent,  and  a  voluntary  sinner. 

"Julius  Cesar"  was  written  in  1607.  Three 
out  of  four  of  Shakspeare's  classical  dramas, 
«*  Julius  Cesar,"  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and 
**  Coriolanus,"  are  so  consummate,  that  he  must 
be  pronounced  as  much  at  home  in  Roman  as  in 
romantic  history.  Already  he  had  shown,  in  his 
allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  that  he  had  inhaled 
its  sweetest  aroma,  distilled,  not  by  toiling  scholar- 
ship, but  by  the  fire  of  his  genius.  But,  now  that 
he  was  in  the  fullest  manhood  of  his  mind,  he 
could  borrow  more  firom  the  ancients  than  the 
bloom  and  breath  of  theu:  mythology.  He  cast 
his  eyes  both  in  their  quiet  and  in  their  kindled 
inspiration,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  poet, 
on  the  page  of  classic  history ;  he  discriminated 
its  charactera  with  the  light  of  philosophy ;  and 
he  irradiated  truth  without  encroaching  on  its  solid 
shapes  with  the  hues  of  fancy. 

»Timon  of  Athens"  is  referred  to  1610.  It  is 
far  from  displaying  Shakspeare  improved  either 
in  his  philosophy  or  his  philanthropy  at  the  time 
he  wrote  it.  It  is  the  production  of  his  spleen 
more  than  of  his  heart  The  interwoven  episode 
of  Aldbiades  is  uninteresting,  for  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether  he  or  the  Athenians  were  in  the  wrong. 
Altogether  «Timon"  is  a  pillar  in  his  theatric 
fame  that  might  be  removed  without  endanger- 
ing the  edifice. 

» Cymbeline"  is  dated  m  1609.  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  romantic  drama,  we  must  accept  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  romantic  poet  ofifers  us  enjoy- 
ment The  outline  of  his  piece  in  such  a  poem 
as  **  Cymbeline"  will  at  once  show  that  the  scene 
is  placed  remotely  as  to  time,  in  order  to  soften 
its  improbabilities  to  the  imagination  by  the  efifect 
of  distance.  We  all  know  that  in  landscapes 
and  landscape-painting  the  undefined  appearance 
of  objects  resulting  firom  distance  has  a  charm 
different  firom  that  of  their  distinctness  in  the 
foreground ;  and  the  same  principle  holds  true  in 
the  romantic  drama,  when  the  poet  avowedly 
leaves  his  scenes  open  to  the  objection  of  impro- 
bability, owing  to  the  very  nature  of  romantic 
fiction.  Of  all  plays  m  the  world,  I  think  these  re- 
marks are  particularly  applicable  to  Shakspeare's 
«  Cymbeline."  With  my  heart  open  to  romantic 
belief,  I  conscientiously  suppose  all  the  boldly  im- 
agined events  of  the  drama— ^I  am  rewarded  with 
m2 
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the  delightful  conceptions  of  Imogen,  of  her  arri- 
val at  the  cave  of  her  banished  brothers,  with  its  in- 
numerable beauties,  and  with  its  happy  conclusion. 
This  play  is  perhaps  the  fittest  in  Shakspeare's 
whole  theatre  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  great 
dramatic  genius  can  occasionaily  venture  on  bold 
improbabilities,  and  yet  not  only  shrive  the  offence, 
but  leave  us  enchanted  with  the  offender.  I  think 
I  exaggerate  not,  in  saying  that  Shakspeare  has  no- 
where breathed  more  pleasurable  feelings  over  the 
mind,  as  an  antidote  to  tragic  pain,  than  in  **  Cym- 
beline." 

If  I  were  to  select  any  historical  play  of 
Shakspeare,  in  which  he  has  combined  an  almost 
literal  fidelity  to  history  with  an  equally  faithful 
adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  in  which 
he  superinduces  the  merit  of  skilful  dramatic 
management,  it  would  be  « Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," (1608.)  In  his  portraiture  of  Antony 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  flattered  likeness  of  the  origi- 
nal by  Plutarch ;  but  the  similitude  loses  little  of 
its  strength  by  Shakspeare's  softening  and  keeping 
in  the  shade  his  traits  of  cruelty.  In  Cleopatra, 
we  can  discern  nothing  materially  different  from 
the  vouched  historical  sorceress ;  she  nevertheless 
has  a  more  vivid  meteoric  and  versatile  play  of  en- 
chantment in  Shakspeare's  likeness  of  her,  than 
in  a  dozen  of  other  poetical  copies  in  which  the 
artists  took  much  greater  liberties  with  historical 
truth : — ^he  paints  her  as  if  the  gripey  herself  had 
cast  her  spell  over  him,  and  given  her  own  witch- 
craft to  his  pencil. 

"  Coriolanus"  was  written  in  1610;  «  Winter's 
Tale"  in  1611;  and  "The  Tempest"— believed 
to  be  the  last  of  Shakspeare's  plays — ^in  the  same 
year.  This  drama  is  comparatively  a  grave  coun- 
terpart to  «A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  I 
say  comparatively,  for  its  gayety  is  only  less  aban- 
doned and  frolicsome.  To  be  condemned  to  give 
the  preference  to  either  would  give  me  a  distress 
similar  to  that  of  being  obUged  to  choose  between 
the  loss  of  two  very  dear  friends. 

**  The  Tempest,"  however,  has  a  sort  of  sacred- 
ness,  as  the  last  work  of  the  mighty  workman. 
Shakspeare,  as  if  conscious  that  it  would  be  his 
last,  and,  as  if  inspired  to  typify  himself,  has  made 


SONNETS. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed  of  small  worth  held ; 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, — 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days — 
To  say  *«  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes," 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise ; 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer  «  This  feir  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse," 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine : 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  fcel'st  it 
cold. 


Oh!   how  much  more  doth  Beauty  beauteous 

seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live ; 
The  canker'd  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye. 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly. 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  dis- 
closes ; 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade. 
Die  to  themselves— Sweet  roses  do  not  so. 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made ; 
As  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 


its  hero  a  natural,  a  dignified,  and  benevolent  ma- 
gician, who  could  conjure  up  spirits  iinom  the  vasty 
deep,  and  command  supernatural  agency  by  the 
most  seemingly  natural  and  simple  means. — And 
this  final  play  of  our  poet  has  magic  indeed ;  for 
what  can  be  simpler  in  language  than  the  court- 
ship of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  and  yet  what  can 
be  more  magical  than  the  sympathy  with  which 
it  subdues  us  1  Here  Shakspeare  himself  is  Pros- 
pero,  or  rather  the  superior  genius  who  commands 
both  Prospero  and  AJriel.  But  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  break 
his  staff,  and  to  bury  it  frtthoms  in  the  ocean — 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  Bound. 

That  staff  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  re- 
covered. 

The  exact  period  at  which  Shakspeare  quitted 
the  metropolis,  and  settled  in  his  native  place,  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  as  it  was  certainly  some      ,' 
years  before  his  deaUi,  it  cannot  be  well  put  later      I 
than  1611orl612.     His  fieune,  his  engaging^  man-      i 
ners,  and  his  easy  fortune — for  he  retired  with  an 
income  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year — equal 
to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  present  day- 
must  have  made  him  associate  with  the  best  so- 
ciety in  and  around  Stratford;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  his  settlement  to  have  been  less  than  a      ' 
joyous  era  to  his  townsmen  and  neighbourhoo<l. 

His  wife  had  brought  him  three  cliildren :  Su- 
sanna, who  was  bom  in  May,  1583;  about  eigh- 
teen months  afterwards,  she  was  delivered  of 
twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  who  were  baptized  by 
the  names  Hamnet  and  Judith.  In  the  year 
1596,  he  lost  his  only  son,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  Susanna  was  married,  June  5,  1607, 
to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  respectable  physician ;  and  in 
1615-16  his  youngest  daughter  Judith,  then  in 
her  thirty-first  year,  was  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  vintner,  in  Stratford.  On  the  25th  of 
the  succeeding  month  he  executed  his  will,  as  if 
warned  of  impending  fate,  for,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1616,  on  his  birthday,  and  when  he  had  exactly 
completed  his  fifty-second  year,  the  best  of  poets 
expired. — G.] 
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Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  trae  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Wliich  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove ; 

0  no,  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be 

taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom : 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 


Those  lips,  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said  » I  hate," 
To  me  that  languish  for  her  sake. 
Bat  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue  that,  ever  sweet, 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet : 
«<  I  hate"  she  altered  with  an  end 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend, 
From  heav'n  to  hell  is  fiown  away. 
« I  hate" — from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  saved  my  life,  saying — **  not  you." 


Wheit  in  disgrace  with  fortime  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
W^ishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  firiends  poesest, 
Deidring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least : 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state, 
(Like  to  the  lark,  at  break  of  day  prising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hynms  at  heaven's  gate ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'dfSuch  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 


Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 

Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 

80  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 

Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 

In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 

Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spight. 

Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 

Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight 

I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 

Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 

Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 

Unless  thou  take  that  honour  fi-om  thy  name: 

But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 

As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report 


As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 

80  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spight. 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 

Entitled  in  their  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrailed  to  this  store : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised, 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance 

give, 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed. 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee ; 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me ! 


No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell ; 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I,  perhaps,  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poot  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 


Sat  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 

And  I  will  comment  upon  that  ofTence ; 

Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 

Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 

Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 

To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 

As  I'll  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 

I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 

Be  absent  firom  thy  walks ;  and  on  my  tongue 

Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 

Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 

And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 

For  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate. 

For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 


Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view,       [dear. 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worst  assaies  proved  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  have  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proo^  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most,  most  loving  breast 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


[Ikm,Ifi9L    DMd,Mtt.] 


It  18  difficult  exactly  to  estimate  the  poetical 
character  of  this  great  man,  as  many  of  the  pieces 
that  are  ascribed  to  him  have  not  been  authenti- 
cated. Among  these  is  the  **  Soul's  Farewell/* 
which  possesses  a  fire  of  imagination  that  we 
would  willingly  ascribe  to  him ;  but  his  claim  to 
it,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  tradition  of  his  having  written  it 
on  the  night  before  his  execution,  is  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  fancy,  but,  like  many  fine  stories, 
it  has  the  little  defect  of  being  untrue,  as  the  poem 
was  in  existence  more  than  twenty  years  before 
his  death.  It  has  accordingly  been  placed  in  this 
collection,  with  several  other  pieces  to  which  his 
name  has  been  conjecturally  affixed,  among  the 
anonymous  poetry  of  that  period. 

Sir  Walter  was  bom  at  Hayes  Farm,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  studied  at  Oxford.  Leaving  the  uni- 
versity at  seventeen,  he  fought  for  six  years  under 
the  Protptant  banners  in  France,  and  afterwards 
served  a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  He  next 
distinguished  himself  in  Ireland  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1580,  under  the  lord  deputy  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  with  whom  his  personal  disputes  eventu- 
ally promoted  hiB  fortunes ;  for  being  heard  in  his 
own  cause  on  returning  to  England,  he  won  the 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  knighted  him,  and  raised 
him  to  such  honours  as  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 
her  favourite  Leicester. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  early  as  1579,  he  had  com- 
menced his  adventures  with  a  view  to  colonize 
America — surveyed  the  territory  now  called  Vir^ 
ginia,  in  1584,  and  fitted  out  successive  fleets  in 
support  of  the  infant  colony.  In  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  armada,  as  well  as  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Portugal  in  behalf  of  Don  Antonio,  he  had 
his  full  share  of  action  and  glory;  and  though  re- 
called, in  1592,  from  the  appointment  of  general 
of  the  expedition  against  Panama,  he  must  have 
made  a  princely  fortune  by  the  success  of  his  fleet, 
which  sailed  upon  that  occasion,  and  returned 
with  the  richest  prize  that  had  ever  been  brought 
to  England.  The  queen  was  about  this  period  so 
indignant  with  him  for  an  amour  which  he  had 
with  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  that,  though  he 
married  the  lady,  (she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,)  her  majesty  committed 


him,  with  his  fair  partner,  to  the  Tower.  The 
queen  forgave  him,  however,  at  last,  and  rewardM 
his  services  with  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Sher- 
borne, in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  built  a  ma;^iiificent 
seat.  Raleigh's  mind  was  not  one  that  was  des- 
tined to  travel  in  the  wheel-ruts  of  cximmon  pre- 
judice. It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  carried  the 
freedom  of  his  philosophical  speculation  to  an  he- 
retical height  on  many  subjects ;  and  his  accept- 
ance of  the  church  lands  of  Sherborne,  already 
mentioned,  probably  supplied  additional  motives 
to  the  clergy  to  swell  the  outcry  against  his  prin- 
ciples. He  was  accused  (by  the  Jesuits)  of  athe- 
ism— a  charge  which  his  own  writings  sufficiently 
refute.  Whatever  were  his  opinions,  the  public 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  explaining  them ;  and 
the  queen,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  must 
be  bad,  gave  him  an  open,  and,  no  doubt,  edifying 
reprimand.  To  console  himself  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  projected  the  conquest  of  Guiana, 
sailed  thither  in  1595,  and  having  captured  the 
city  of  San  Joseph,  returned  and  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage.  In  the  following  year  he 
acted  gallantly  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Cadisy 
as  well  as  in  what  was  called  the  "  Island  Voy- 
age."* On  the  latter  occasion  he  failed  of  com- 
plete success  only  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
favourite. 

His  letter  to  Cecil,  in  which  he  exhorted  that 
statesman  to  the  destruction  of  Essex,  forms  but 
too  sad  and  notorious  a  blot  in  our  hero's  memory ; 
yet  even  that  offence  will  not  reconcile  us  to  be- 
hold the  successor  of  Elizabeth  robbing  Raleigh 
of  his  estate  to  bestow  it  on  the  minion  Carr ;  and 
on  the  grounds  of  a  plot  in  which  his  participa- 
tion was  never  proved,  condemning  to  fifteen  years 
of  imprisonment  the  man  who  had  enlarged  the 
empire  of  his  country,  and  the  boundaries  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  James  could  estimate  the  wise, 
but  shrunk  from  cordiality  with  the  brave.  He 
released  Raleigh,  from  avaricious  hopes  about  the 
mine  of  Guiana ;  and  when  disappointed  in  that 
object)  sacrificed  him  to  motives  still  baser  than 
avarice.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1618,  Raleigh 
perished  on  a  scaffold,  in  Old  Palace-yard,  by  a 
sentence  originally  iniquitous,  and  which  his  com- 
mission to  Guiana  had  virtually  revoked. 


TITE  SILENT  LOVER. 
Passions  are  liken'd  best  to  floods  and  streams. 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb ; 
So  when  affection  yields  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come ; 
They  that  are  rich  in  words  must  needs  discover 
They  are  but  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover. 

Wrong  not,  sweet  mistress  of  my  heart, 
The  merit  of  true  passion. 
With  thinking  that  he  feels  no  smart 
That  sues  for  no  compassion. 
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Since  if  my  plaints  were  not  t'  approve 
The  conquest  of  thy  beauty, 
It  comes  not  from  defect  of  love, 
But  fear  t'  exceed  my  duty. 

For  not  knowing  that  I  sue  to  serve 
A  saint  of  such  perfection 
As  all  desire,  but  none  deserve 
A  place  in  her  aflection, 


*  A  Tojage  that  wm  aimed  principally  at  the  Spaniill 
Plate  fleets. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 
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I  rather  cfaooM  to  want  relief 
Than  Tentore  the  reTealing ; 
Where  gloxy  recommends  the  grie^ 
Despair  Hisdaina  the  healing. 

8ilence  in  love  betrajs  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty ; 
A  beggar  that  is  dumbi  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity. 

Then  wrong  not,  dearest  to  my  heart. 
My  love  for  secret  passion ; 
He  smarteth  most  who  hides  his  smart. 
And  sues  for  no  compassion.* 


A  NTMPH*3  DISDAIN  OP  LOTS. 

Hbt  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing, 

Amongst  her  virgins  sitting, 

Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing 

For  maidens  most  unfitting: 

And  so  think  I,  with  a  down  down  deny. 

When  women  knew  no  woe, 
But  lived  themselves  to  please, 
Men*8  feigning  guiles  they  did  not  know, 
The  ground  of  their  disease. 

Unborn  was  ftlse  Suspect ; 

No  thought  of  Jealousy ; 

From  wanton  toys  and  fond  affect 

The  Tirgin's  life  was  free ; 

Hey  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing,  &c 

At  length  men  used  charms. 
To  which  what  maids  gave  ear, 
Embracing  gladly  endless  harms, 

Anon  enthralled  were. 

• 

Thus  women  welcomed  woe, 
Disguised  in  name  of  love ; 
A  jealous  hell,  a  painted  show, 
do  shall  they  find  that  prove. 

Hey  down  a  down,  did  Dian  sing. 
Amongst  her  virgins  sitting, 
Than  love  there  is  no  vainer  thing, 
For  maidens  most  imfitting. 


TBI  8HEPIIBBD>8  DKSOBIPnON  OP  LOTB. 
lieribed  to  Sir  Walter  Bslsigli  in  "Eaglsiid'i  HsUoob." 

MeHb,  Shkphsbd,  what's  level  I  pray  thee  tell. 

FoMsi.  It  is  that  fountain  and  that  well 

Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell ; 
It  is,  perhaps,  that  sauncing  bell 
That  tolls  all  into  heav*n  or  hell, 
And  this  is  love  as  I  heard  telL 

Jf.  Yet,  what  is  love  1  I  prithee  say. 

J*.  It  is  a  work  on  holiday ; 

It  is  December  match'd  with  May, 
When  lusty  blood 's  in  fresh  array. 
And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  say. 

•  [This  poem  ii  attribat«d  to  Lord  Pombroko,— bat  It 
Imi  Uen  asicribed  with  great  probabilitj  to  Sir  Bobert  Aj- 
tDD  Id  ft  MS.  mod  eontenporary  rolume  of  Avtoa'i 
onee  in  Mr.  Ueber's  hsads^-a] 


Jf.  Yet,  what  is  love  ?  good  shepherd,  sain. 
F.  It  is  a  sunshine  mixt  vrith  rain ; 

It  is  a  toothache,  or  like  pain ; 

It  is  a  game  where  none  doth  gain ; 

The  lass  saith  no,  and  would  full  fain. 

And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  sain. 

Jf.  Yet,  shepherd,  what  is  love,  I  pray  1 
J^.  It  is  a  yea,  it  is  a  nay, 

A  pretty  kind  of  sporting  fny. 

It  is  a  thing  will  soon  away ; 

Then  nymphs  take  vantage  while  you  may, 

And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  say. 

Jf.  And  what  is  love,  good  shepherd,  show  1 
J^.  A  thing  that  creeps,  it  cannot  go ; 

A  prize  that  passeth  to  and  fro ; 

A  thing  for  one,  a  thing  for  moe. 

And  he  that  proves  shall  find  it  so ; 

And,  shepherd,  this  is  love,  I  trow. 


DULCINA. 


As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested 

In  her  sweet  and  shady  bower. 
Came  a  shepherd,  and  requested 
In  her  lap  to  sleep  an  hour. 
But  from  her  look 
A  wound  he  took 
So  deep,  that  for  a  farther  boon 
The  nymph  he  prays ; 
Whereto  she  says, 
«  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 

But  in  vain  ahe  did  conjure  him 

To  depart  her  presence  so, 
Having  a  thousand  tongues  t'  allure  him. 
And  but  one  to  bid  him  go. 

When  lips  invite. 

And  eyes  delight, 
And  cheeks,  as  fresh  as  rose  in  June, 

Persuade  delay. 

What  boots  to  say, 
«  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 

He  demands,  what  time  for  pleasure 
Can  there  be  more  fit  than  now  1 
She  says,  night  gives  love  that  leisure 
Which  the  day  doth  not  allow. 

He  says,  the  sight 

Improves  delight ; 
Which  she  denies ;  «  Night's  murky  noon 

In  Venus'  plays 

Makes  bold,"  she  says, 
**  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 

But  what  promise  or  profession, 

From  his  hands  could  purchase  scope-? 
Who  would  sell  the  sweet  possession 
Of  such  beauty  for  a  hope  ] 

Or  for  Uie  sight 

Of  lingering  night. 
Forego  the  present  joys  of  noon  ? 

Though  ne'er  so  fair 

Her  speeches  were, 
*<  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 
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JOSHUA  SYLVESTER. 


How  at  last  agreed  these  loven  1 

She  was  fair  and  he  was  young : 
The  tongue  may  tell  what  th'  eye  discovers ; 
Joys  unseen  are  never  sung. 

Did  she  consent, 

Or  he  relent  1 
Accepts  he  night,  or  grants  she  noon  t 

Left  he  her  maid, 

Or  not  ?  she  said, 
**  Forego  me  now,  come  to  me  soon !" 


niS  LOTE  ADMITS  NO  RITAL. 

Shall  I,  like  a  hermit,  dwell. 
On  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell, 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart. 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day  1 
If  she  undervalue  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be ! 
Were  her  tresses  angel  gold, 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  unafraid, 
To  convert  them  to  a  braid. 
And  with  little  more  ado 
Work  them  into  bracelets,  too  t 
If  the  mine  be  grown  so  free. 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  be ! 
Were  her  band  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  hairs,  or  precious  eyes. 


If  she  lay  them  out  to  take 
Kisses,  for  good  manners'  sake : 
And  let  every  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip ; 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  chaste  she  be ! 

No ;  she  must  be  perfect  snow, 
In  effect  as  well  as  show ; 
Warming  but  as  snow-balls  do. 
Not  like  fire,  by  burning  too ; 
But  when  she  by  change  hadi  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot. 
Then,  if  others  share  with  me. 
Farewell  her,  whatever  she  be ! 


A  VISION  UPON  «THB  VAIRT  QUBEN." 
Methought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay, 
Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  bum :  and  passing  by  that  way 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  feme, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love  and  fairer  Virtue  kept. 
All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Fairy  Queen, 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrardi  wept ; 
And  from  thenceforth  those  Graces  were  not  seen. 
For  they  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse. 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed, 
And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce, 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grief. 
And  cursed  th'  access  of  that  celestial  thie£ 


JOSHUA  SYLVESTER, 

[Bora,  IMS.    DM,  16ia] 


Who  in  his  day  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Silver- 
tongued,  was  a  merchant  adventurer,  and  died 
abroad,  at  Middlcburgh,  in  1618.  He  was  a  can- 
didate, in  the  year  1597,  for  the  office  of  secre- 
tary to  a  trading  company  at  Stade;  on  which 
occasion  the  Earl  of  Essex  seems  to  have  taken 
a  friendly  interest  in  his  fortunes.  Though  es- 
teemed by  the  court  of  England,  (on  one  occasion 
he  signs  himself  the  pensioner  of  Prince  Henry,)* 
he  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  home  by  the 
enmity  which  his  satires  excited.  This  seems 
very  extraordinary,  as  there  is  nothing  in  lus  vag^e 
and  dull  declamations  against  vice  that  needed  to 
have  ruffled  the  most  thin'«kinned 


that  his  travels  were  probably  made  more  from 
the  hope  of  gain  than  the  fear  of  persecution. 
He  was  an  eminent  linguist,  and  writes  his  dedi- 
cations in  several  languages,  but  in  his  own  he 
often  &thoms  the  bathos,  and  brings  up  such  lines 
as  these  to  King  James. 

So  mucb,  0  king,  thy  saered  worth  prMiime  I  on, 
JameiB^  the  Just  heir  of  RngUnd's  lawAil  nnion. 

His  works  are  chiefly  translations,  including  that 
of  the  <«  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of  Du  Bartas." 
His  claim  to  the  poem  of  the  «  8oul*s  Errand," 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  to  be  entirely  set 
aside. 


TO  RELIGION. 

8TAXZA8  PBOM  « ALL  U  NOT  SOU)  THAT  OLERIRS.'' 

Relioion,  O  thou  life  of  life. 
How  worldlmgs,  that  pro&ne  thee  rife. 
Can  wrest  thee  to  their  appetites ! 
How  princes,  who  thy  power  deny, 
Pretend  thee  for  their  tyranny, 
And  people  for  their  false  delights ! 


•  [He  hftd  a  yearly 
Prince  Henry.  Owen 
■om:  and  Drayton  had 


pension  of  twenty  pov 
the  Epigrammatist  had 
I  tsn.— C.] 


poonds  : 
~  the  I 


Under  thy  sacred  name,  all  over. 

The  vicious  all  their  vices  cover ; 

The  insolent  their  insolence. 

The  proud  their  pride,  the  false  their  fraud, 

The  thief  his  theft,  her  filth  the  bawd, 

The  impudent  their  impudence. 

Ambition  under  thee  aspires, 
And  Avarice  under  thee  desires ; 
Sloth  under  thee  her  ease  assumes. 
Lux  under  thee  all  overflows. 
Wrath  under  thee  outrageous  grows, 
All  evil  under  thee  presumes. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL. 
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Religion,  erst  so  venerable, 
What  art  thou  now  but  made  a  fable, 
A  holy  mask  on  Folly's  brow. 
Where  under  lies  DiBBimulation, 
Lined  with  all  abomination. 
Sacred  Religion,  where  art  thou  ? 


Not  in  the  church  with  Simony, 

Not  on  the  bench  with  Bribery, 

Nor  in  the  court  with  Machiavel, 

Nor  in  the  city  with  deceits, 

Nor  in  the  country  with  debates ; 

For  what  hath  Heaven  to  do  with  Hell  1 


SAMUEL  DANIEL. 

[Bora,  ISta.    Died,  Oct  1619.] 


Samuel  Danibl  was  the  son  of  a  music*master, 
and  was  bom  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire.  He 
was  patronized  and  probably  maintained  at  Ox- 
ford, by  the  noble  family  of  Pembroke.  At  the 
a^e  of  twenty-three  he  translated  Paulus  Jo- 
▼itts's  <<  Discourse  of  Rare  Inventions."  He  was 
afterwanis  tutor  to  the  accomplished  and  spirited 
Lady  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
beriand,  who  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
on  which  she  recorded  that  she  had  been  his  pu- 
piL     At  the  death  of  Spenser  he  furnished,  as  a 


voluntary  laureat,  several  masks  and  pageants 
for  the  court,  but  retired,  with  apparent  mor- 
tification, before  the  ascendant  favour  of  Jon- 
son.* 

While  composing  his  dramas  he  lived  in  Old- 
street,  St.  Luke's,  which  was  at  that  time  thought 
retirement  from  London;  but  at  times  he  fre- 
quented the  city,  and  had  the  honour  of  ranking 
Shakspeare  and  Selden  among  his  friends.  In 
his  old  age  he  turned  husbandman,  and  closed  his 
days  at  a  farm  in  Somersetshire. 


KICHARD  THE  SECOND,   THE  MOBNING  BEFO&B 
HIS  MURDER  IN  POMFRET  CASTLE. 

PAHIKL'S  CIVa  WAB8,  ST.  62,  dO.  /«     . 

Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence, 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  Imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ruin,  whereto  it  doth  tend ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
W^ith  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send, 
By  prophetizing  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : — 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Toss'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound, 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 
Alter  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain, 
Out  at  a  little  gyrate  his  eyes  he  cast 
Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain. 
Where  others'  liberty  makes  him  complain 
The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more, 
Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

O  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see. 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields. 
If  he  but  knew  his  good.     How  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  afiliction  greatness  yields ! 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life :  that  is  to  hve, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 


•  Tb«  latest  editor  of  JoDSon  sflrms  the  wbole  oonduet 
of  that  gmt  poet  towards  Daniel  to  have  been  nerftctly 
hoiwiirable.  Some  amall  exception  to  this  must  be  made^ 
vben  ve  turn  to  the  derision  of  Daniel's  veraeii,  which  is 
pointed  out  bj  the  editor  himseli;  in  Cynthia's  Revels. 


Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire, 
And  hear'st  of  others'  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone, 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part — envy  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  firom  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  fi-ee. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil. 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 


LOVE  IN  INFANCY. 

Ah  !  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 
But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 
Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt ;  whenas  we  sat  and  sigh'd 
And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood :  But  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  looks,  and  sweet  stem  brow, 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  diow 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 

This  was  unworthy  of  Jonron,  as  the  verses  of  Daniel  at 
which  he  sneers  are  not  oontemptible,  and  an  Daniel  was 
oonfeeaedly  an  amiable  man,  who  died  **  beloved,  honoured* 
and  lamented." — S. 


GILES  AND  PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 


[GilM  rietcher  dial,  ie»  ] 


The  affinity  and  genina  of  these  two  poets  na- 
turaUy  associate  their  names.  They  were  the 
cousins  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the  sons  of 
a  Doctor  Giles  Fletcher,  who,  among  several  im- 
portant missions  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  England,  in  spite  of  many 
obstacles  that  were  presented  by  a  capricious  czar 
and  a  barbarous  court  His  remarks  on  Russia 
were  suppressed  on  their  first  appearance,  but 
were  afterwards  republished  in  1643,  and  incor- 
porated with  Hakluyt*s  Voyages. 

Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  in  his  British  Poets,  men- 
tions Giles  as  the  elder  son  of  this  Dr.  Fletcher, 
evidently  by  mistake,  as  Giles,  in  his  poetry,  speaks 
of  his  own  <'  green  muse  hiding  her  younger  head," 
with  reference  to  his  senior  brother.  Giles  was 
bred  at  Cambridge,  and  died  at  his  living  of  Al- 
derston,  in  Suffolk,  in  1623.  Phineas  was  edu- 
cated at  the  same  university,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  its  founders  and  learned  men.  He  was  also  a 
clergyman,  and  held  the  living  of  Hilgay  in  Nor- 
folk, for  twenty-nine  yean.  They  were  both  the 
disciples  of  Spenser,  and,  with  his  diction  gently 
modernized,  retained  much  of  his  melody  and 
luxuriant  expression.  Giles,  inferior  as  he  ia  to 
Spenser  and  Milton,  might  be  figured,  in  his  hap- 
piest moments,  as  a  link  of  connection  in  our  poetry 
between  those  congenial  spirits,  for  he  reminds  us 
of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter  in  a 
poem  on  the  same  subject  with  Paradise  Regained. 

Giles's  <<  Temptation  and  Victory  of  Christ" 
has  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  peculiarly  solemn. 
Phineas,  with  a  livelier  &ncy,  had  a  worse  taste. 
He  lavished  on  a  bad  subject  the  graces  and  in- 
genuity that  would  have  made  a  fine  poem  on  a 
good  design.  Through  five  cantos  of  his."  Purple 
Island,"  he  tries  to  sweeten  the  language  of 
anatomy  by  the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  to  support 
the  wings  of  allegory  by  bodily  iiistead  of  spiritual 
phenomena.  Unfortunately  in  the  remaining 
cantos  he  only  quits  the  dissecting-table  to  launch 
into  the  subtlety  of  the  schools,  and  describes 
Intellect,  the  Prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  his 
eight  counsellors,  Fancy,  Memory,  the  Common 
Sense,  and  the  five  external  Senses,  as  holding  out 
in  the  Human  Fortress  against  the  Evil  Powers 


that  besiege  it.  Here  he  strongly  resembles  the 
old  Scottish  poet  Gawain  Douglas,  in  his  poem 
of  King  Heart.  But  he  outstrips  all  allegoristfl 
in  conceit,  when  he  exhibits  Voletta,  or  the  Will, 
the  wife  of  Intellect,  propped  in  her  fainting-fits 
by  Repentance,  who  administers  restorative  waters 
to  the  Queen,  made  with  lip's  confession  and  with 
*<  pickled  sighs,"  stilled  in  the  alembic  of  a  broken 
spirit.  At  the  approach  of  the  combat  between 
the  good  and  evil  powers,  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
ration is  somewhat  quickened,  and  the  parting  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  queen,  with  their  cham- 
pions, is  not  unfeelingly  portrayed. 

Long  St  tb«  gate  tlie  tboagbtfnl  iDtelloet 
SUy'd  with  hU  fearful  queen  and  dunghter  fair; 
But  when  the  knights  were  pant  their  dim  upec^ 
They  f611ow  them  with  rows  and  many  a  prayer. 
At  last  theT  dimb  up  to  the  castle's  height, 
From  whiw  they  Tlew'd.the  deeds  of  every  knlf^bt, 
And  mark'd  the  doubtful  and  of  this  intestine  flghL 

As  when  a  youth  bound  Ibr  the  Belgie  war. 
Takes  leave  of  Mends  upon  the  Kentish  shorty 
Now  are  they  parted ;  and  he  sidl'd  so  Ikr, 
They  see  not  now,  and  now  are  seen  no  more ; 
Tet,  far  o^  viewing  the  white  trembling  vaili^ 
The  tender  mother  soon  plucks  off  her  Tails, 
And,  shaking  them  aloft,  unto  her  son  she  hails. 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  Purple  Island  sinks 
into  such  absurdity  and  adulation,  that  we  could 
gladly  wish  the  poet  back  again  to  allegorizing 
the  bladder  and  kidneys.  In  a  contest  about  the 
eternal  salvation  of  the  human  soul,  the  event  is 
decided  by  King  James  the  First  (at  that  time  a 
sinner  upon  earth)  descending  from  heaven  with 
his  treatise  on  the  Revelation  under  his  arm,  in 
the  form  of  an  angel,  and  preceding  the  Omni- 
potent, who  puts  the  forces  of  the  dragon  to  the  rout. 

These  incongruous  conceptions  are  clothed  in 
harmony,  and  interspersed  with  beautiful  thoughts : 
but  natural  sentiments  and  agreeable  imagery  will 
not  incorporate  with  the  shapeless  features  of  such 
a  design ;  they  stand  apart  torn  it  like  things  of 
a  difiiarent  element,  and,  when  they  occur,  only 
expose  its  deformity.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
brother's  poem  of  Christ's  Triumph,  its  main 
efiect,  though  somewhat  sombrous,  is  not  marred 
by  such  repulsive  contrasts ;  its  beauties,  there- 
fore, all  tell  in  relieving  tedium,  and  reconciling 
us  to  defects. 


IIKBCT  DWELLING  DT  HBATEN  AND  PLBADING 
FOR  TEH  OUILTT,  WITH  JUSTICJB  DESCRIBED  BY 
HER  QUALITIES. 

nOX  OZLBB  FUIOHB'S  "CBBIR'S  VlOVOaT  Dl  HIAVIS.'' 

But  Justice  had  no  sooner  Mercy  seen 
Smoothing  the  wrinkles  of  her  father's  brow, 
But  up  she  starts,  and  throws  herself  between: 
As  when  a  vapour  from  a  moory  slough, 
Meeting  with  fresh  Edus,  that  bat  now 
Open'd  the  world,  which  all  in  darkness  lay, 
144 


Doth  heaven's  bright  fi&ce  of  his  rays  disarray, 
And  sads  the  smiling  orient  of  the  springing  day. 

She  was  a  virgin  of  austere  regard : 

Not  as  the  world  esteems  her,  deaf  and  blind ; 

But  as  the  eagle,  that  hath  oft  compared 

Her  eye  with  heaven's,  so,  and  more  brightly  shined 

Her  lamping  sight:  for  she  the  same  could  wind 

Into  the  solid  heart,  and,  with  her  ears, 

The  silence  of  the  thought  loud  speaking  hears. 

And  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  even  scales  she  weait. 
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No  riot  of  aflectaon  ravel  kept 
Within  her  br«wt,  but  a  BtOl  apathy 
Poneaeed  all  her  aool,  which  softly  slept 
Securely  without  tempest;  no  sad  cry 
Awakee  her  pity,  but  wrong'd  Poverty, 
Sending  his  eyes  to  heaven  swimming  in  tean. 
With  hideous  clamours  ever  struck  her  ears, 
Whetting  the  biaang  aword  that  in  her  hand  she 

bears. 
The  winged  lightning  is  her  Mercury, 
And  round  about  her  mighty  thunders  sound : 
Lnpatient  of  himself  lies  pining  by 
Pale  Sickness,  with  his  kercher'd  head  upwound. 
And  thousand  noisome  plagues  attend  her  round. 
But  if  her  cloudy  brow  but  once  grow  foul, 
The  flints  do  melt,  and  rocks  to  water  roll, 
And  aizy  mountains  shake,  and  frighted  shadows 

howL 

Faniine»  and  bloodless  Care,  and  bloody  War : 
Want,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  how  to  use 
Abundance ;  Age,  and  Fear,  that  runs  afar 
Bdbre  his  fellow  Grief^  that  aye  pursues 
Hi8  winged  steps ;  for  who  would  not  refuse 
GrieTs  company,  a  dull  and  raw-boned  spright, 
That  lanka  the  cheeks,  and  pales  the  freshest  sight, 
Unboeoming  the  cheerful  breast  of  all  delight  t 


JUSnOB  ABDRBSSINO  THS  GUBAIOR. 
Upok  two  stony  tables,  spread  before  her, 
&ke  leant  her  bosom,  more  than  stony  hard ; 
There  slept  th'  impartial  judge  and  strict  restorer 
Of  wrong  or  right,  with  pain  or  with  reward ; 
There  hung  the  score  of  all  our  debts — ^the  card 
Where  good,  and  bad,  and  life,  and  death,  were 

painted; 
Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untainted. 
But,  when  that  scroll  was  read,  with  thousand 

tenors  &inted. 
Witness  the  thunder  that  Mount  Sinai  heard. 
When  all  the  hill  with  fieiy  clouds  did  flame, 
And  wand'ring  Israel,  with  the  sight  afear'd. 
Blinded  with  seeing,  durst  not  touch  the  same, 
But  like  a  wood  of  shaking  leaves  became. 
On  this  dead  Justice,  she,  the  living  law. 
Bowing  herself  with  a  majestic  awe. 
All  heavpn,  to  hear  her  speech,  did  into  silence 
draw. 


HERCT  BRIGHTSNIMG  THE  KAIMBOW. 
HiOH  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain, 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung, 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  dtfth  the  sluggish  main ! 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain, 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  a«  wind  and  season  would ; 
And  oft  the  sun  wotHd  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocka,  that  in  the  liquid  roli'd. 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  cloud, 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace. 
And  bent  itself  into  a  hoUow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  fisu», 

1» 


A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase, 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distainM 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gain'd. 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heav'n  ahe  wore. 
Spread  like  a  veil  upheld  with  silver  wire. 
In  which  the  stan  so  burnt  in  golden  ore. 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  shore, 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Argus  wore, 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  liie  deplore. 

Tet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light : 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be  ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  move. 
Forget  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love, 
With  wondcr,and  amazement,  did  her  beauty  prove. 

Over  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state. 

Not  of  rich  tissue,  nor  of  spangled  gold, 

But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate, 

Tet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould. 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold : 

Such  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound 

And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around*. 


THS  PALACE  OF  PRESUMPTION. 
HiKi  did  Presumption  her  pavilion  spread 
Over  the  temple,  the  bright  stars  among, 
(Ah  that  her  foot  should  trample  on  the  head 
Of  that  most  reverend  place !)  and  a  lewd  throng 
Of  wanton  boys  sung  her  a  pleasant  song 
Of  love,  long  life,  of  mercy,  and  of  grace. 
And  every  one  her  dearly  did  embrace. 
And  she  herself  enamour'd  was  of  her  own  foce. 
A  painted  face,  belied  with  vermeil  storey 
Which  light  Euelpis  every  day  did  trim, 
That  in  one  hand  a  gilded  anchor  wore. 
Not  fixed  on  the  rock,  but  on  the  brim 
Of  the  wide  air,  she  let  it  loosely  swim ! 
Her  other  hand  a  sprinkle  carried^ 
And  ever  when  her  lady  wavered, 
Court-holy  water  all  upon  her  sprinkled.. 

Her  tent  with  sunny  clouds  was  cieFd  aloft. 
And  so  exceeding  shone  with  a  fidse  light. 
That  Heav'n  itself  to  her  it  seemed  oft. 
Heaven  without  clouds  to  her  deluded  sight ; 
But  clouds  withouten  Heaven  it  was  aright: 
And  as  her  house  was  built  so  did  her  brain 
Build  castles  in  the  air,  with  idle  pain. 
But  heart  ahe  never  had  in  all  her  body  vain. 
Like  as  a  ship,  in  which  no  balance  lies. 
Without  a  pilot  on  the  sleeping  waves. 
Fairly  along  with  wind  and  water  flies. 
And  painted  masts  with  silken  sails  embraves. 
That  Neptune's  self  the  bragging  vessel  saves. 
To  laugh  awhile  at  her  so  proud  array ; 
Her  waving  streamers  loosely  she  lets  play. 
And  flagging  colours  ahine  as  brightaaamiling  day. . 
N 
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But  all  so  Boon  as  Hear'n  his  browa  doth  bend, 
8he  veils  her  banners,  and  pulls  in  her  beams. 
The  empty  bark  the  raging  billows  send 
Up  to  the  Olympic  waves,  and  Argus  leems 
Again  to  ride  upon  our  lower  streams : 
'Right  80  Presumption  did  herself  behave, 
Tossed  about  wiUi  every  stormy  wave,      [brave. 
And  in  white  lawn  she  went,  most  like  an  angel 

All  suddenly  the  hill  his  snow  devours, 

In  lieu  whereof  a  goodly  garden  grew, 

As  if  the  snow  had  melted  into  flowers. 

Which  their  sweet  breath  in  subtle  vapours  threw, 

That  all  about  perfumed  spirits  flew. 

For  whatsoever  might  aggrate  the  sense, 

In  all  the  world,  or  please  the  appetence. 

Here  it  was  poured  out  in  lavish  afliuence. 

The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut, 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumber'd  in  delight, 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut ; 
The  azure  fields  of  Heav'n  were  'sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flow'rs  of  light : 
The  flowers-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hung  upon  their  azure  leaves,  did  shew 
Like  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  evening 

blue. 
Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast. 
On  which  the  bower  of  Vain-delight  was  built 
White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  placed. 
And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt ; 
Them  broadly  she  displayed,  like  flaming  gilt. 
Till  in  the  ocean  the  glad  day  were  drown'd : 
Then  up  ag^un  her  yellow  locks  she  wound. 
And  with  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them 

bound. 

Over  the  edge  depends  the  graping  elm, 
Whose  greener  head  empurpuled  in  wine. 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm, 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  vine. 
Lest  they,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine. 
For  well  he  knew  such  fiuit  he  never  bore : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more. 
And  her  with  ruby  grapes  laugh'd  at  her  para- 
mour  

Under  the  shadow  of  these  drunken  elms 
A  fountain  rose, .... 

'The  font  of  silver  was,  and  so  his  showers 
In  silver  fell,  only  the  gilded  bowls, 
(Like  to  a  furnace,  that  the  min*ral  powers) 
'Scem'd  to  have  molt  it  in  their  shining  holes : 
And  on  the  water,  like  to  burning  coals. 
On  liquid  silver  leaves  of  roses  lay : 
But  when  Panglory  here  did  list  to  play, 
Hose-water  then  it  ran,  and  milk  it  rain'd  they  say. 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  firom  which  three 

boys 
Three  gaping  mermaids  with  their  ewers  did  feed. 
Whose  breasts  let  fiill  the  streams,  with  sleepy  noise, 
To  lions'  mouths,  firom  whence  it  leapt  with  speed. 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seemM  to  bleed; 
The  naked  boys  unto  the  waters  fiadl. 
Their  stony  nightingales  had  taught  to  call, 
When  zephyrs  breathed  into  their  wat'iy  interaiL 


And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread. 

Which  the  fiiir  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep. 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered : 

Once  men  they  lived,  but  now  the  men  were  dead. 

And  tum'd  to  beasts,  so  &bled  Homer  old. 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold. 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immoold. 


INSTABILITT  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS. 

FaOV  TEXSEAB  nMICBMM,*S  ^'POBPLI  IBLAIIB."      CAITIO  V1L 

FoKD  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness. 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found ! 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heav'n  by  lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  rentage  due : 
Though  now  but  writ  and  seal'd,  and  giv*n  anew. 
Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  should'st  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good. 
At  every  loss  against  Heav'n's  hoe  repining  1 
Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 
With  gilded  tops,  and  silver  turrets  shining ; 
Where  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds. 
And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds ; 
Where  screeching  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empCj 
steads. 

Where  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide, 
That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  ? 
Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling 

pride 
The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  ? 
Or  he  which,  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard. 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  fiuvd. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquer'd  kingdoms 

shared  1 

Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity. 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find 

Only  a  fiuling  verbal  memory. 

An  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 

But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fiides, 

And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 

A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  Beast,  which  nursed  in  Tiber's  fen, 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  af&ay ; 
That  fill'd  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 
And  trode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  day : 
His  battering  horns  puU'd  out  by  civil  hands. 
And  iron  teeth  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands; 
Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked 
stands. 

And  that  black  Vulture,*  which  with  deathful  wing 
O'ershadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Frighten'd  the  Muses  firom  their  native  spring. 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
Who  dien  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath  1 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change, 

and  death. 
And  life  itselTs  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 

•  lbs  Turk. 
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HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SHEPHSRiyS  LITE. 

FBOM  TBI  SAKE.     CAKTO  Zn. 

Thkicb,  oh,  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and  state ! 
When  courts  are  happiness,  unhappy  pawns ! 
His  cottage  low  and  nfely  humble  gate 
BhutB  oat  proud  Fortune,with  her  scorns  and  fisiwns: 
No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep : 
%igixig  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 
No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives :  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 
Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise ; 
The  /cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs. 
And  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 


In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refuses. 
His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content  : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive 

hjrq 

With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent : 
His  life  is  neither  toas'd  in  boist'rous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease ; 
Pleased,  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God 
can  please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place ; 
His  httle  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  fitce : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him ; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfe,  with  grassy  tomb, 
content  him. 


HENRY  CONSTABLE, 


rBorB,16n?    DisdlSM7] 


Bobs,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's  conjecture,  about 
1568,  was  a  noted  sonneteer  of  his  time.  Dr.  Birch, 
m  his  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  supposes  that 
he  was  the  same  Henry  Constable,  who,  for  his 


zeal  in  the  Catholic  religion,  was  long  obliged  to 
live  in  a  state  of  banishment  He  returned  to 
England,  however,  about  the  beginning  of  James's 
reign.    The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 


80NNIT. 
Lbt  others  sing  of  knights  and  paladins, 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words, 
Paint  shadows  in  imaginary  lines. 
Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wits  records ; 
But  I  must  sing  of  thee  and  those  feir  eyes, 
Authentic  shall  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
When  yet  th*  unborn  shall  say,  Lo,  here  she  lies ! 


"Whose  beauty  made  him  speak  what  else  was 

dumb. 
These  are  the  arks,  the  trophies  I  erect. 
That  fortify  thy  name  against  old  age. 
And  these  thy  sacred  virtues  must  protect 
Against  the  dark  and  Time's  consuming  age ; 
Though  th'  error  of  my  youth  they  shall  discover, 
Sufl&ce  to  show  I  lived,  and  was  thy  lover. 


[BQm,Ufi5. 

Mb.  Ellis  conjectures  that  this  writer  was 
boni  in  1555,  and  died  in  1624.  He  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Ritson  to  be  the  same  Captain  Nicholas 
Breton  whose  monument  is  stiU  in  the  church 
of  Norton,  in  which  parish  his  family  were 
lords  of  the  manor  till  within  these  few  years. 
His  happiest  vein  is  in  little  pastoral  pieces. 


NICHOLAS  BRETON. 

Diad,MB4.] 


In  addition  to  the  long  roll  of  his  indifferent 
works  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Biographia 
Poetica,  the  Censura  Literaria  imputes  to  him 
a  novel  of  singular  absurdity,  in  which  the  mise- 
ries of  the  heroine  of  the  story  are  consummated 
by  having  her  nose  bit  off  by  an  aged  and  angry 
rival  of  her  husband. 


A  8WBR  PASTORAL. 
noM  •msLiro'B  bkuooh.'* 

Good  Muse,  rock  me  asleep 
With  some  sweet  harmony ; 
The  weaiy  eye  is  not  to  keep 
Thy  wary  company. 

Sweet  love,  begone  awhile. 
Thou  know'st  my  heaviness ; 
Beauty  is  bom  but  to  beguile 
My  heart  of  happiness. 


See  how  my  little  fiock 

That  loved  to  feed  on  high. 

Do  headlong  tumble  down  the  rock, 

And  in  the  valley  die. 

The  bushes  and  the  trees. 
That  were  so  fresh  and  green, 
Do  all  their  dainty  colour  leese, 
And  not  a  leaf  is  seen. 

Sweet  Philomel,  the  bird 
That  hath  the  hearenly  throat, 
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Doth  now,  alu !  not  once  afibrd 
Recording  of  a  note. 

The  flowers  have  had  a  froet, 
Each  herb  hath  lost  her  savour, 
And  Phillida  the  hrr  hath  lost 
The  comfort  of  her  fiivour. 

Now  all  these  careful  sights 
So  kill  me  in  conceit, 
That  how  to  hope  upon  delights, 
Is  but  a  mere  deceit. 

And,  therefore,  my  sweet  Muse, 
Thou  know'st  what  help  is  best. 
Do  now  thy  heavenly  cunning  use. 
To  set  my  heart  at  rest 

And  in  a  dream  bewray 
What  fate  shall  be  my  friend, 
Whether  my  life  shall  still  decay, 
Or  when  my  sorrow  end. 


A  PASTORAL  OF  PHILLIS  AND  OOBD)ON. 

IBOX  TBI  BAMS. 

On  a  hill  there  grows  a  flower. 
Fair  befiiU  the  dainty  sweet ; 
By  that  flower  there  is  a  bower, 
Where  the  heavenly  Muses  meet 


In  that  bower  there  is  a  chair. 
Fringed  all  about  with  gold. 
Where  doth  sit  the  ftirest  &ir 
That  ever  eye  did  yet  behold. 

It  is  Phillia  &b  and  bright, 
She  that  is  the  shepherd's  joy. 
She  that  Venus  did  despite, 
And  did  blind  her  little  boy. 

This  is  she,  the  wise,  the  rich, 
That  the  world  desires  to  see ; 
This  is  ipsa  ^ua,  the  which 
There  is  none  but  only  she. 

Who  would  not  this  face  admire  1 
Who  would  not  this  saint  adore  1 
Who  wouM  not  this  si(^t  desire. 
Though  he  thought  to  see  no  move  1 

O  feir  eyes,  yet  let  me  see 
One  good  look,  and  I  am  gone ; 
Look  on  me,  for  I  am  he. 
Thy  poor  silly  Condon. 

lliou  that  art  the  shepherd's  queen. 
Look  upon  thy  silly  swain ; 
By  thy  comfort  have  been  seen 
Diead  men  Ixought  to  life  again. 


DR.  THOMAS  LODGE 

[]lon,l6aS.    Died,18K.] 


Was  of  a  fiunily  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  edu* 
cated  at  Oxford.  He  practised  as  a  physician  in 
London,  and  is  supposed  to  have  fiillen  a  martyr 
to  the  memorable  plague  of  1626.    He  wrote 


several  plays  and  other  poetical  works  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  translated  the  works  of  Jo- 
sephuB  into  Engtidi. 


L 


BOSABKR'S  SONXTTO. 

flOM  LODGB'B  BOMAMC^  called  <'BCPBUI8'S  OOLDBr  LBSACT.'* 

Tu&N  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies, 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes ; 

If  so  I  look  upon  the  ground. 

Love  then  in  eveiy  flower  is  found ; 

Search  I  the  shade  to  flee  my  pain. 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shades  again ; 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove. 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  sacred  love ; 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring. 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan; 

If  so  I  mourn,  he  weeps  with  me. 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be ; 

When  as  I  talk  of  Rosalind, 

The  god  firom  coyness  waxeth  kind, 

And  seems  in  self-same  frame  to  fly. 

Because  he  loves  as  well  as  I. 

Sweet  Rosalind,  for  pity  rue, 

For  why,  than  love  I  am  more  true : 

He,  if  he  speed,  will  quickly  fly, 

But  in  thy  love  I  live  and  die. 


ANOTHER. 

FBOM  TEE  SAIB. 

FiBST  shall  the  heavens  want  staiy  light, 
The  seas  be  robbed  of  their  waves, 
The  day  want  sun,  and  sun  want  bright, 
The  night  want  shade,  the  dead  men  graves, 
The  April  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  tree. 
Before  I  £Use  my  feith  to  thee. 

First  shall  the  top  of  highest  hill 
By  humble  plains  be  overpry'd, 
And  poets  scorn  the  Muses'  quill, 
And  fish  forsake  the  water  glide. 
And  Iris  lose  her  colour'd  weed. 
Before  I  folse  thee  at  thy  need. 

First  direful  Hate  shall  turn  to  peace, 
And  Love  relent  in  deep  disdain, 
And  Death  his  fatal  stroke  shall  cease. 
And  Envy  pity  every  pain, 
And  Pleasure  mourn,  and  Sorrow  smile. 
Before  I  talk  of  any  guile. 

First  Time  shall  stay  his  stayless  race. 
And  Winter  bless  his  brows  with  com. 


BBAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


And  Snow  bemoisten  July's  &Ge, 
And  Winter  spring,  and  Summer  mouniy 
Before  mj  pen,  by  help  of  Fame, 
Cease  to  recite  thy  sacred  name. 
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LoTV  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Doth  sQck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet: 
Within  nune  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robe  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye ! 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  pierceth  he 

With  pretty  slight ; 

And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  live-long  night. 

Stiike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string, 


He  music  plays  if  I  but  sing ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing. 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting ; 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye ! 

Blse  I  with  roses  eveiy  day 
Will  whip  ye  hence, 
And  bind  ye,  when  ye  long  to  play, 
For  your  offence ; 
m  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  ye  in, 
ni  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
ril  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin, 
Alas !  what  hereby  shall  I  win  1 
If  he  gainsay  me. 

What,  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  t 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me ! 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


Thosb  names,  united  by  friendship  and  con- 
federate genius,  ought  not  to  be  disjoined.  Frauds 
Beaumont  was  the  son  of  Judge  Beaumont  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  bom  at  Grace-Dieu, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  1686.  He  studied  at  Ozferd, 
umJ  passed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple; 
bat  his  application  to  the  law  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  intense,  as  his  first  play,  in  oonjuno- 
tioa  with  Fleteher,  was  acted  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  drama.  He  married  Ursula,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Heniy  Isley  of  Kent,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
■live,  at  a  great  age,  in  the  year  1700.  He  died 
in  1616,  and  was  buried  at  the  entrance  of  St 
Benedict's  chapel,  near  the  Earl  of  Middlesex's 
monument,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  8t  Peter, 
Westminster.  As  a  lyrical  poet,  F.  Beaumont 
^^d  be  entitled  to  some  remembrance  inde- 
pendent of  his  niche  in  the  drama. 

John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richaid  Flet- 
cher,  bishop  of  London:  he  was  bom  probably  in 
the  metropolis,  in  1676,  and  was  admitted  a  pen- 
sioner of  Bennet  college  about  the  age  of  fifteen. 
His  time  and  progress  at  the  university  have  not 
been  traced,  and  only  a  few  anecdotes  have  been 
gleaned  about  the  manner  of  his  life  and  death. 
Before  the  marriage  of  Beaumont,  we  ate  told  by 
Aubrey,  that  Fletcher  and  he  lived  together  in 
hondon,  near  the  Bankside,  not  fiir  from  the  thea- 
tre, had  one  *  *  *  in  the  same  house  between 
«em,  the  same  dothes,  cloak,  Ac  Fletcher  died 
mthe  great  plague  of  1625.  A  friend  had  in- 
^nted  him  to  the  country,  and  he  unfortunately 


(Bom,  ISSa    Diad,  ISM. Bora;  iSTlw    nui  isOb] 

Stayed  m  town  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  visit, 
during  which  time  he  caught  the  fatal  infection. 
He  was  interred  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
where  his  grave,  like  that  of  Beaumont's  in  West^ 
minster,  is  without  an  inscription. 

Fletcher  survived  his  dramatic  associate  ten 
years---so  that  their  share  in  the  drama  that  passes 
l^  their  joint  names  was  far  from  equal  in  quan- 
tity, Fletcher  having  written  between  thirty  and 
forty  after  the  death  of  his  companion.*  Respect- 
ing those  which  appeared  in  their  common  life- 
time, the  general  account  is,  that  Fletcher  chiefly 
supplied  the  fancy  and  invention  of  their  pieces, 
and  that  Beaumont,  though  he  was  the  younger, 
dictated  the  cooler  touches  of  taste  and  accuracy. 
This  tradition  is  supported,  or  rather  exaggerated, 
in  the  verses  of  Cartwright  to  Fleteher,  in  which 
he  says, 

**  Beaumont  was  lUn 
To  bid  thee  be  more  dull ;  that's  write  again, 
And  bate  some  of  thy  fire  which  from  thee  came 
In  a  dear,  bright,  flili,  but  too  large  a  flame." 

Many  Verses  to  the  same  efiect  might  be  quoted, 
but  this  tradition,  so  derogatoiy  to  Beaumont's 
genius,  is  contradicted  by  other  testimonies  of 
rather  an  earlier  date,  and  coming  from  writers 
who  must  have  known  the  great  dramatists  them- 
selves much  better  than  Cartwright.  Ben  Jonson 
speaks  of  Beaumont's  originality  with  the  em- 
phasis peculiar  to  the  expression  of  all  his  opinions ; 
and  Earle,  the  intimate  fiiend  of  Beaumont,  as- 

.    •  Fletcher  was  asBisted  hj  Massinger  in  one  inntanee, 
probably  in  several ;  and  it  is  Ukely  that  after  Beaumont's 
death  he  had  other  auxiliaries,    f  Kowley,  Middleton,  and 
Shirley,  were  his  other  assistants.— a] 
zr2 
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cribed  to  him,  while  Fletcher  was  still  alive,  the 
exclusive  daim  to  those  three  distingiiished  plays, 
the  Maid*s  Tragedy,  PhUaster,  and  King  and 
No  King;  a  statement  which  Fletcher's  firiends 
were  likely  to  have  contradicted,  if  it  had  been 
untrae.  If  Beaumont  had  the  sole  or  chief  merit 
of  those  pieces,  he  could  not  have  been  what  Cart^ 
Wright  would  have  us  believe,  the  mere  pruner  of 
Fletcher's  luxuriandes,  an  assessor,  who  made 
him  write  again  and  more  dully.  Indeed,  with 
reverence  to  their  memories,  nothing  that  they 
have  left  us  has  much  the  appearance  of  being 
twice  written :  and  whatever  their  amiable  editor, 
Mr.  Seward,  may  say  about  the  correctness  of 
their  plots,  the  management  of  their  stories  would 
lead  us  to  suspect,  that  neither  6f  the  duumvi- 
rate troubled  themselves  much  about  correctness. 
Their  charm  is  vigour  and  variety,  their  defects 
a  coarseness  and  grotesqueness  that  betray  no 
circumspection.  There  is  so  much  more  hardihood 
than  discretion  in  the  arrangement  of  their  scenes, 
that  if  Beaumont's  taste  and  judgment  had  the 
disposal  of  them,  he  fiilly  proved  himself  the  junior 
partner.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  their  depart- 
ments were  so  divided. 

Still,  however,  the  scanty  lights  that  enable  us 
to  guess  at  what  they  respectively  wrote,  seem  to 
warrant  that  distinction  in  the  cast  of  their  genius 
which  is  made  in  the  poet's  allusion  to 

**  Fletcbar*!  keen  treble^  sad  deep  BoMimont*B  base.** 

Beaumont  was  a  deeper  scholar.    Fletcher  is  said 


to  have  been  more  a  man  of  the  worid.  Beau- 
mont's vein  was  more  pathetic  and  solemn,  but 
he  was  not  without  humour ;  for  the  mock-heroic 
scenes,  that  are  excellent  in  some  of  their  plays, 
are  universally  ascribed  to  him.  Fletcher's  muae, 
except  where  she  sleeps  in  pastorals,  seems  to 
have  been  a  nymph  of  boundless  unblushing  plea- 
santry. Fletcher's  admirers  waimly  complimented 
his  originality  at  the  expense  of  Beaumont,*  on 
the  strength  of  his  superior  gayety,  as  if  gay 
thoughts  must  necessarily  be  mora  original  than 
serious  ones,  or  depth  of  sensibility  be  allied  to 
shallowness  of  invention.  We  are  told  also  that 
Beaumont's  taste  leant  to  the  hard  and  abstract 
school  of  Jonson,  while  his  coadjutor  followed 
the  wilder  graces  of  Shakspeare.  But  if  Earle 
can  be  credited  for  Beaumont's  having  written 
Philaster,  we  shall  discover  him  in  that  tragedj 
to  be  the  very  opposite  of  an  abstract  painter  of 
character;  it  has  the  spirit  of  individual  liie. 
The  piece  owes  much  less  to  art  than  it  loses  by 
negligence.  Its  forms  and  passions  are  those  of 
romance,  and  its  graces,  eviidently  imitated  from 
Shakspeare,  want  only  the  fillet  and  zone  of  art 
to  consummate  their  beauty. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
Fletcher  was  the  gayer,  and  Beaumont  the  graver 
genius  of  their  amusing  theatre,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  depreciate  either,  for  they  were  both  original 
and  creative;  or  to  draw  invidious  compaiisons 
between  men  who  themselves  disdained  to  be 
rivals. 


FROM  «THS  MAID'S  TRAOEDT." 
Aepatia,  forsaken  by  her  lover,  flnd«  ber  maid  Antiphlla 
working  a  picture  of  Ariadne.    The  expression  of  her 
sorrow  to  Antiphila  and  the  other  attendant  thus  oon- 
dudes: — 

Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  women  wise, 
At  least  be  more  than  I  was :  and  be  sure 
You  credit  any  thing  the  light  gives  light  to, 
Before  a  man.     Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin'd  merchant  when  he  roars ; 
Rather  the  vrind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails. 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather  the  sun 
Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn, 
When  all  falls  blasted.    If  you  needs  must  love. 
Forced  by  ill  &te,  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead  cold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lovers ; 
They  cannot  flatter  nor  forswear ;  one  kiss 
Makes  a  long  peace  for  all.    But  man^ — 
Oh  that  beast  man !     Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls. 
That  downcast  eye  of  thine,  Olympias, 
Shows  a  fine  sorrow.    Mark,  Antiphila ; 
Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  Oenone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.    Now  a  tear, 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 
The  Carthage  queen,  when  firom  a  cold  sea-rock, 
Full  vrith  her  sorrow,  she  tied  fast  her  eyes 
To  the  fair  Trojan  ships,  and  having  lost  them, 


*  [At  the  expense  of  all  genius,  for  in  the  panegyrical 
poems  in  which  Fletcher  is  so  warmly  complimented,  and 
to  which  Mr.  Campbell  alludes,  the  writers  wrote  to  saj 
good  things  that  looked  like  true,  and  were  satisfied  when 


Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.  Antiphila ! 
What  would  this  wench  do  if  she  were  Aspatia  I 
Hero  she  would  stand  tiU  some  more  pitying  god 
Tum'd  her  to  marble !  'Tis  enough,  my  wench : 
Show  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 

JifUiph,  Of  Ariadne,  madam  ? 

Jgp,  Yes,  that  piece 

Fie  you  have  missM  it  here,  Antiphila. 

You're  much  mistaken,  wench ; 

These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 

To  show  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 

As  this  sad  lady's  was ; — do  it  by  me ; 

Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 

Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now. 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the 

wind. 
Wild  as  that  desert ;  and  let  all  about  me 
Tell  that  I  am  forsaken.    Do  my  face. 
If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow, 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila :  strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  sorrow's  monument ;  and  the  trees  about  me» 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  desolation.    Look,  look,  wenches, 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture. 

the  arrow  of  adulation  was  drawn  to  the  bead.  Oom- 
meudatory  poems  at  the  best  reflect  very  little  of  real 
opinion,  and  when  broujEht  into  biography  are  more  apt  to 
mislead  than  infinrm.-— C.  j 
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FBOH  "THX  TRAQEDT  OF  PBILA8TER» 
nilMter'8  dMCxipttoD  of  his  iwg«  to  hin  oktren  ArethoM. 

jireUnua,  How  ahall  we  deviae 
To  hold  intelligence,  that  our  true  loves, 
On  any  new  occasion,  may  agree 
What  path  is  beat  to  tread  1 

Pkitasler.  I  have  a  boy, 
Sent  by  the  gods,  I  hope,  to  this  intent. 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court    Hunting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain  side, 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears : 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 
Stack  in  that  mystic  order  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me.    But  ever  when  he  turn'd 
His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  stoiy. 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 
Which  gave  him  roots,  and  of  the  crystal  springs. 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses,  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 
Did  signify,  and  how  all  ordered ;  ^us 
Express'd  his  grie^  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd,  so  that  methought  I  could 
Have  studied  it    I  gladly  entertainM  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow,  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  master  kept    Him  will  I  send 
To  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 


FBOM  THE  8AHX. 

PUlasfcer  partiiig  witb  Bellsrio,  who  is  to  enter  the  serrloe 
of  Arethosa.— Act  II.  Scene  I. 

PhUaster,  And  thou  shalt  find  her,  honourable 
Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth.  [boy, 

For  thine  own  modesty,  and  for  my  sake, 

,     Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask, — 

Ay,  or  deserve.  [nothing, 

I        Bellaria.    Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  I  was 
And  only  yet  am  something  by  being  yours. 
You  trusted  me  unknown,  and  that  which  you 

I  were  apt 

j    To  construe  a  simple  innocence  in  me,      [a  boy 
Perhaps  might  have  been  craft — ^the  cunning  of 
Harden'd  in  lies  and  theft ;  yet  ventured  you 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me,  for  which 
I  never  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 
That  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  than  you. 
PhiL  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee:  thou  art 
young. 
And  bear'st  a  childish  overflowing  love  [yet 

To  them  that  clap  thy  cheeks  and  speak  thee  fair 
But  when  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those  pas- 
sions, 
Thou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends 
That  placed  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life : 
She  is  a  princess  I  prefer  thee  to. 


Bdl  In  that  small  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
I  never  knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  [world, 

With  a  servant  he  thought  trusty.    I  remember 
My  father  would  prefer  the  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

PhiL  Why,  gentle  boy,  I  find  no  fiiult  at  all 
In  thy  behaviour. 

BdL  Sir,  if  I  have  made 
A  fault  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth ; 
I  shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt  to  learn. 
Age  and  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
With  larger  knowledge ;  and  if  I  have  done 
A  wilful  fault,  think  me  not  past  all  hope 
For  once.     What  master  holds  so  strict  a  hand 
Over  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
Without  one  warning  ?     Let  me  be  corrected 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 
Rather  than  turn  me  ofi^  and  I  shall  mend. 

PkU.  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 
That,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
Alas,  I  do  not  turn  thee  off:  thou  know'st 
It  is  my  business  that  doth  call  me  hence : 
And  when  thou  art  with  her  thou  dwell'st  with  me : 
Think  so,  and  'tis  so.    And  when  time  is  full 
That  thou  hast  well  discharged  this  heavy  trust 
Laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
With  joy  reoeivi  thee :  as  I  live,  I  wUl. 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  boy — ^*tis  more  than  time 
Thou  didst  attend  the  princess. 

BelL  I  am  gone. 
And  since  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord, 
And  none  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 
More  service  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer :  [signs ! 
HeaVn  bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your  de- 
May  sick  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be  well ; 
And  Heav'n  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I  be  one ! 

Phi1a«ter*B  mind  being  poisoned  with  jealousy  that  his 
Mi»trosB  is  perfldiouiily  attached  to  the  Page,  he  tries  to 
extort  the  suppoeed  secret  from  Bellario. 

PhiL  See — see,  you  gods ! 

EnUr  Bbllakio. 
He  walks  still,  ana  the  face  you  let  him  wear 
When  he  was  innocent  is  still  the  same — 
Not  blasted.     Is  this  justice  1     Do  you  mean 
T'  entrap  mortality,  that  you  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a  brow1     I  cannot  now 
Think  he  is  guilty. 

BelL  Health  to  you,  my  lord : 
The  princess  doth  commend  to  you  her  love,  her 
And  this,  unto  you.  [life, 

PhiL  Oh,  Bellario, 
Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me ;  she  does  show  it 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy :  she's  made  thee  brave. 

BelL  My  lord,  she  has  attired  me  past  my  wish, 
Past  my  desert,  more  fit  for  her  attendant — 
Though  far  unfit  for  me  who  do  attend,     [women 

PML  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy.     Oh,  let  all 
That  love  black  deeds  learn  to  dissemble  here : 
Here  by  this  paper,  she  does  write  to  me 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides,  but  unto  me 
A  maiden  snow  that  melted  with  my  looks. 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  princess  use  thee? 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that 
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BelL  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I  were 
Something  allied  to  her,  or  had  preserved 
Her  life  three  times  by  my  fidelity ; 
As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons ; 
As  Fd  use  one  that's  left  unto  my  trust, 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay  if  he  met  hann — 
So  she  does  use  me. 

Phil.  Why,  this  is  wond'rous  well ; 
But  what  kind  language  does  she  feed  thee  withi 

BelL  Why,  she  does  tell  me  she  will  trust  my 
youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets,  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  tae  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you — she'll  see  my  services 
Regarded ;  and  such  words  of  that  soft  strain. 
That  I  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  enda 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Pfal.  This  is  much  better  still. 

Bell,  Are  you  not  ill,  my  loid  1 

PhU.  Ill— no,  BeUario. 

Bell,  Methinks  your  words 
Fall  not  fix>m  off  your  tongue  so  evenly. 
Nor  is  there  in  your  looks  that  quietness 
That  I  was  wont  to  see. 

PhU.  Thou  art  deceived,  boy. 
And  she  strokes  thy  head  1 

Bell.  Yes. 

Phil.  And  does  she  dap  thy  cheeks  1 

Bell.  She  does,  my  lord. 

PhiL  And  does  she  kiss  thee,  boy  1 — ha ! 

BelL  Not  so,  my  lord. 

PhiL  Come,  come,  I  know  she  does. 

BeU,  No,  by  my  Ufe 

PhU.  Oh.  my  heart! 
This  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  mc  thy  thoughts,  for  I  will  know  the  least 
That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it :  I  will  see  thy  thoughts  as  plain 
As  I  do  now  thy  face. 

BeU.  Why,  so  you  do. 
She  is  (for  aught  I  know),  by  all  the  gods, 
As  chaste  as  ice ;  but  were  she  foul  as  hell. 
And  I  did  know  it  thus — the  breath  of  kings 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of  brass, 
Should  draw  it  from  me. 

PhiL  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee  i—l  will  take  thy  life, 
For  I  do  hate  thee.    I  could  curse  thee  now. 

BeU.  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse  me 
The  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store  [worse. 
Greater  for  me  than  is  your  hate. 

PhiL  Fie,  fie !  so  young  and  so  dissembling 

Tell  me  when  and  where 

Or  plagues  fall  on  me  it*  I  destroy  thee  not ! 

JHdL  Heav'n  knows  I  never  did ;  and  when  I  lie 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  live  long  and  loathed ! 
Hew  me  asunder ;  and,  whilst  I  can  think, 
ril  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away 
Better  than  those  that  grow,  and  kiss  those  limbs 
Because  you  made  them  so. 

PhU.  Fcar'st  thou  not  death  1  Can  boys  contemn 

BelL  Oh,  what  boy  is  he  [thati 

Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man. 
That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate, 
Thus  without  reason  1 


PhU.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  'tis  to  die ! 

Bell,  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  lord : 
'Tis  less  than  to  be  born — a  lasting  sleep, 
A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy, 
A  thing  we  all  pursue.    I  know,  besides, 
It  is  but  giving  o'er  a  game  that  must  be  lost. 

Phil,  But  there  are  pains,  false  boy. 
For  perjured  souls.    Think  but  on  these,  and  then 
Thy  heart  vnll  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  all. 

BelL  May  they  fall  all  upon  me  whilst  I  live. 
If  I  be  peijured,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  charge  me  with !     If  I  be  false. 
Send  me  to  suf!er  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of— kill  me ! 

PhU,  Oh !  what  should  I  do  1 
Why  who  can  but  believe  him  ?  he  does  swear 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.    Rise,  BeUario ; 
Thy  protestations  are  so  deep,  and  thou 
Dost  look  so  truly  when  thou  utter'st  them. 
That  though  I  know  'em  fidse  as  were  my  hopes, 
I  cannot  urge  thee  fiirther ;  but  thou  wert 
To  blame  to  injure  me,  for  I  must  love 
Thy  honest  looks,  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Thy  tender  youth.    A  love  from  me  to  thee 
So  firm,  whate'er  thou  dost,  it  troubles  me 
That  I  have  call'd  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks. 
That  did  so  well  become  thee ;  but,  good  boy. 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more.    Something  is  done 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad. 
If  I  behold  thee.    If  thou  tender'st  me, 
Let  me  not  see  thee. 

BelL  I  will  fiy  as  far 
As  there  is  morning,  ere  I  g^ve  distaste 
To  that  most  honour'd  mind ;  but  through  these 
Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I  can  see        [tears, 
A  world  of  treason  practised  upon  you. 
And  her,  and  me.     Farewell  for  evermore ! 
If  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead, 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory, 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace. 

PhiL  Blessings  be  with  thee, 
Whatever  thou  deservest ! 

In  the  loMt  ncene  of  Phllastcr,  the  snppofled  youth,  6«Ilario^ 
ifl  obliged  to  confi*88  her  sex,  and  ftcoounta  tiias  for  her 
Msumed  disguise. 

PhiL  But,  BeUario, 
(For  I  must  call  thee  still  so)  tell  me  Mihj 
Thou  didst  conceal  thy  sex  ?     It  was  a  fault — 
A  fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 
Of  truth  outweigh'd  it     All  these  jealousies 
Had  flown  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  discover'd 
What  now  we  know. 

BelL  My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worUi  and  virtue ;  and  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  ^ipprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  praised ;  but  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found,  till,  sitting  at  my  window. 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought,  but  it  was  you,  enter  oar  gates; 
My  blood  flew  out  and  back  again  as  fast 
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As  I  had  pufTd  it  ibrth,  and  sack'd  it  in 
Like  breath ;  then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you :  never  waa  a  man. 
Heaved  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I.    Yon  left  a  kiM 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing !     After  you  were  gone« 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 
What  Btirr*d  it  so.    Alas !  I  found  it  love, 
Yet  far  from  lust ;  for,  could  I  but  have  lived 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  fiither 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  dreas'd  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy ;  and,  fi>r  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Of  having  you;  and  understanding  well, 
That  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow. 
By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known 
While  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  firom  men's  eyes 
For  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you ;  then  sat  I  by  the  fount 
Where  first  you  took  me  up* 

King.  Search  out  a  match 
Within  our  kingdom  where  and  when  thou  wilt, 
And  I  will  pay  thy  dowry ;  and  thyself 
W^ilt  well  deserve  him. 

BelL  Never,  sir,  will  I 
Marry :  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princess, 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Jretfntsa,  I,  Philaster, 
Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a  lady, 
DressM  like  a  page,  to  serve  you ;  nor  will  I 
Suspect  her  living  here.     Come,  Uto  with  me. 
Live  free  as  I  do :  she  that  loves  my  lord, 
CuiBt  be  the  wife  that  hates  her ! 


THE  REOONCILEHKNT  OF  MR.  BOGEB,  THE 
CURATB,  AND  ABIGAIL. 

rSOX  <*THE  SOOUTFUL  LAST,"  8GBRI  I.  AOT  XV. 

^big.  See  how  scornfully  he  passes  by  me. 
With  what  an  equipage  canoniod. 
As  though  he  had  broken  the  heart  of  Bellarmine, 
Or  added  something  to  the  singing  brethren ; 
^is  scorn,  I  know  it,  and  deserve  it,  Master  Roger. 

Rog,  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. 

A^fr,  Then,  gentle  Roger 

Rog.  Ungentle  Abigail 

^big.  W  hy ,  Master  Roger,  will  you  set  your  wit 
To  a  weak  woman's  t 

Rog.  You  are  weak,  indeed ; 
For  so  the  poet  sings. 

^big.  I  do  confess 
My  weakness,  sweet  Sir  Roger. 

Rog.  Good,  my  lady's 
Gentlewoman,  or  my  good  lady's  gentlewoman, 
(This  trope  is  lost  to  you  now)  leave  your  prating. 
You  have  a  season  of  your  first  mother  in  you, 
And,  surely,  had  the  devil  been  in  love. 
He  had  been  abused  too.     Go,  Dalilah, 
You  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 
20 


Jibig,  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  you  may 
Upon  the  weak  infirmities  of  woman,        [dilate 
These  are  fit  texts :  but  once  there  was  a  time^ 
Would  I  had  never  seen  those  eyes,  those  eyes, 
Those  orient  eyes ! 

Rog,  Ay,  they  were  pearls  once  with  you. 

Jbig.  Saving  your  presence,  sir,  so  they  are  stilL 

i2og.  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave  your 
What  they  are,  they  are —  [cogging ; 

They  serve  me  without  spectacles — ^I  thank  'em. 

jibig.  Oh,  will  you  kill  me  1 

Rog,  I  do  not  think  I  can  : 
You're  like  a  copyhold  with  nine  lives  in't 

jSbig,  You  were  wont  to  wear  a  Christian  fear 
For  your  own  worship's  sake.  [about  you, 

Rog,  1  was  ji  Christian  fool,  then. 
Do  you  remember  what  a  dance  you  led  me. 
How  I  grew  quahn'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce ; 
Could  not  expound  but  once  a  quarter,  and  then 

was  out  too— 
And  then,  out  of  the  stir  you  put  me  in, 
I  pray'd  fbr  my  own  royal  issue.    You  do 
Remember  all  this. 

jSbig.  Oh,  be  as  then  yon  were. 

Rog,  1  thank  you  for  it 
Surely  I  vrill  be  wiser,  Abigail, 
And,  as  the  Ethnic  poet  sings, 
I  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too. 
You're  for  the  worshipful,  I  take  it,  Abigul. 

Jbig,  Oh,  take  it  so,  and  then  I  am  for  thee. 

Rog.  I  like  these  symptoms  well,  and  this 
humbling  also. 
They  are  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  father  saith. 
If  I  should  faU  into  my  fit  again, 
Would  you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian  coxcomb, 
Would  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again. 
And  give  me  possets  with  purging  comfits  in  them  ? 
I  tell  thee,  gentlewoman,  thou  has  been  harder  to  me 
Than  a  long  chapter  with  a  pedigree. 

jSbig,  Oh,  curate,  cure  me ; 
I  will  love  thee  better,  dearer,  longer ! 
I  will  do  any  thing — ^betray  the  secrets 
Of  the  main  household  to  thy  reformation ; 
My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learning ; 
And  when  due  time  shall  point  thee  for  a  parson, 
I  will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny  custards. 
And  thy  tithe  goose  shall  graze  and  multiply 

Rog.  I  am  mollified. 
As  well  shall  testify  this  faithful  kiss. 
But  have  a  great  care,  Mistress  Abigail, 
How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more. 
With  your  rebukes  and  mocks,  for  certainly 
The  edge  of  such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 

Jibig,  Oh,  Sir,  you've  pierced  me  thorough !  Here 
A  recantation  to  those  malicious  foults       [I  vow 
I  ever  did  against  you.    Never  more 
Will  I  despise  your  learning ;  never  more 
Pin  cards  and  cony  tails  upon  your  cassock ; 
Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  nightcap, 
And  call  it  by  ^e  mangy  name  of  murrion ; 
Never  your  reverend  person  more,  and  say 
You  look  like  one  of  Baal's  priests  i'  the  hanging ; 
Never  again,  when  you  say  grace,  laugh  at  you. 
Nor  piit  you  out  at  pray'rs ;  never  cramp  you  more 
With  thegreat  book  of  Martyrs;  nor,  when  you  ride, 
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Get  goap  and  thistles  for  you — No,  my  Roger, 
These  faults  shall  be  corrected  and  amended, 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tean  appears. 


JULIO  TANTALIZED  BT  BUSTOPHA  ABOUT  THE 
FATE  OF  HIS  NEPHEW  ANTONIO. 

«TBX  MAID  OF  THK  XXU,"  ACT  TV.  BGBHB  R. 

Jul,  My  mind's  unquiet ;  while  Antonio 
My  nephew's  abroad,  my  heart's  not  at  home ; 
Only  my  fears  stay  with  me-^had  company. 
But  I  cannot  shift  'em  off.    This  hatred 
Betwixt  the  house  of  Bellides  and  us 
Is  not  fair  war — 'tis  dvil,  but  uncivil ; 
We  are  near  neighbours,  were  of  love  as  near, 
Till  a  cross  misconstruction  ('twas  no  more 
In  conscience)  put  us  so  flu  asunder. 
I  would  'twere  reconciled ;  it  has  lasted 
Too  m£my  sunsets :  if  grace  might  moderate, 
Man  should  not  lose  so  many  days  of  peace 
To  satisfy  the  anger  of  one  minute. 
I  could  repent  it  heartily.    I  sent 
The  knave  to  attend  my  Antonio  too, 
Yet  he  returns  no  comfort  to  me  neither. 
Enter  Bobtopba. 

Butt.  No,  I  must  not. 

Jul.  Ha !  he  is  come. 

Bust,  I  must  not : 
'Twill  break  his  heart  to  hear-  it 

Jul,  How !  there's  bad  tidings. 
I  must  obscure  and  hear  it :  he'U  not  tell  it 
For  breaking  of  my  heart    It's  half  split  abready. 

Bust,  I  have  spied  him.  Now  to  knock  down  a 
With  a  lie — a  silly,  harmless  lie :  'twill  be  [don 
Valiantly  done,  and  nobly,  perhaps. 

Jul.  I  cannot  hear  him  now. 

Bust,  Oh,  the  bloody  days  that  we  live  in ! 
The  envious,  malicious,  deadly  days 
That  we  draw  breath  in. 

Jul,  Now  I  hear  too  loud.  [rue, 

Bust,  The  children  that  never  shall  be  bom  may 
For  men  that  are  slain  now,  might  have  Uved 
To  have  got  children  that  might  have  cursed 
Their  Others. 

Jul,  Oh,  my  posterity  is  ruin  d. 

Bust,  Oh,  sweet  Antonio ! 

JuL  O  dear  Antonio ! 

Bust,  Yet  it  was  nobly  done  of  both  parts, 
When  he  and  Lisauro  met 

Jul.  Oh,  death  has  parted  them ! 

Bust,  Welcome,  my  mortal  foe!    says  one; 
Welcome,  [doublets. 

My  deadly  enemy !  says  t'  other.  Off  goes  their 
They  in  their  shirts,  and  their  swords  stark  naked. 
Here  lies  Antonio— ^ere  lies  Lisauro. 
He  comes  upon  him  with  an  embroccado. 
Then  he  puts  by  with  a  puncta  reversa.  Lisauro 
Recoils  me  two  paces,  and  .some  six  inches  back 
Takes  his  career,  and  then — ^Oh ! 

Jul,  Oh! 

Bust,  Runs  Antonio 
Quite  through. 

Jul,  Oh,  villain ! 

Bust,  Quite  through,  between  the  arm 
And  the  body,  so  that  he  had  no  hurt  at  that  bout 


Jul,  Goodness  be  praised ! 
Bust,  But  then,  at  next  encounter. 
He  fetches  me  up  Lisauro ;  Lisauro 
Makes  out  a  lunge  at  him,  which  he  thinking 
To  be  a  passado,  Antonio's  foot 

Slipping  down — oh !  down 

Jul.  Oh,  now  thou  art  lost !  [gentlemen. 

Bust.  Oh,  but  the  quality  of  the  thing ;  both 
Both  Spanish  Chzistians — ^yet  one  man  to  shed — 
JuL  Say  hb  enemy's  blood. 
BusL  His  hair  may  come 
By  divers  casualties,  tiiough  he  never  go 
Into  the  field  with  his  foe ;  but  a  man 
To  lose  nine  ounces  and  two  drams  of  blood 
At  one  wound,  thirteen  and  a  scruple  at  another. 
And  to  live  till  he  die  in  cold  blood ;  yet  the  surgeon 
That  cured  him  said,  that  if  pia  mater  had  not 
Been  perish'd,  he  had  been  a  lives  man 
Till  this  day. 

JuL  There  he  oondudes — he  is  gone,     [point 

Bust,  But  all  this  is  nothing, — ^now  I  come  to  the 

JuL  Ay,  the  point — that's  deadly ;  the  ancient 
blow 
Over  the  buckler  ne'er  went  half  so  deep.  ' 

Bust,  Yet  pity  bids  me  keep  in  my  charity ; 
For  me  to  pull  an  old  man's  ears  from  his  head 
With  telling  of  a  tale.     Oh,  foul  tale !  no,  be  silent. 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  charge  of  burial,   [tale. 
Every  one  will  cry  blades,  blacks,  that  had 
But  the  least  finger  dipt  in  his  blood,  though  ten 
Degrees  removed  when  'twas  done.     Moreover, 
The  surgeons  that  made  an  end  of  him  will  be  paid 
Sugar-plums  and  sweetbreads ;  yet,  say  I, 
The  man  may  recover  again,  and  die  in  his  bed. 

JuL  What  motley  stuff  is  this  ?     Sirrah,  speak 
What  hath  be&llen  my  dear  Antonio !       [truth. 
Restrain  your  pity  in  concealing  it ; 
Tell  me  the  danger  full.    Take  off  your  care 
Of  my  receiving  it ;  kUl  me  that  way,        [troth, 
I'll  forgive  my  death !  What  thou  keep'st  back  from 
Thou  shalt  speak  in  pain :  do  not  look  to  find 
A  limb  in  his  right  place,  a  bone  unbroke, 
Nor  so  much  flesh  unbroil'd  of  all  that  mountain. 
As  aworm  might  sup  on — despatch  or  be  despatch'd. 

Bust,  Alas,  Sir,  I  know  nothing  but  that  Antonio 
Is  a  man  of  God's  making  to  this  hour ; 
'Tis  not  two  since  I  left  him  so. 

JuL  Where  didst  thou  leave  him  ? 

Bust,  In  the  same  clothes  he  had  on  when  he 
went  from  you. 

JuL  Does  he  live  1 

Biut,  I  saw  him  drink. 

JuL  Ib  he  not  wounded  1 

Bust,  He  may  have  a  cut  i'  the  leg  by  this  time, 
For  Don  Martino  and  he  were  at  whole  slashes. 

JuL  Met  he  not  with  Lisauro  ? 

Bust,  I  do  not  know  her. 

JuL  Her !  Lisauro  is  a  man,  as  he  is. 

Bust,  1  saw  ne'er  a  man  like  him. 

JuL  Didst  thou  not  discourse 
A  fight  betwixt  Antonio  and  Lisauro  1 

Bust.  Ay,  to  myself: 
I  hope  a  man  may  give  himself  the  Ue 
If  it  please  him. 

JuL  Didst  thou  lie  then  1 
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BuMi.  An  mre  as  you  live  now.  [return  1 

/W.  I  live  the  happier  by  it    When  will  he 

Bu$t.  That  he  ient  me  to  tell  you— within  these 
Ten  days  at  farthest 

Jul.  Ten  days !  he's  not  wont 
To  be  absent  two.  [be  at  home 

Butt,  Nor  I  think  he  will  not  He  said  he  would 
To-morrow ;  but  I  love  to  speak  within 
My  compass. 

Jul,  You  shall  speak  within  mine,  Sir,  now. 
Within  there !  take  this  fellow  into  custody. 
Keep  b^TTi  safe,  I  charge  you.  [Enter  Serrants. 

Butt.  Safe,  do  you  hear !  take  notice 
What  plight  you  find  me  in.    If  there  want  but 
Or  a  steak  of  me,  look  to  't  [a  collop, 

Jul.  If  my  nephew 
Return  not  in  his  health  to-morrow,  thou  goest 
To  the  rack. 

Butt.  Let  me  go  to  the  manger  first, 
Fd  rather  eat  oats  than  hay. 


XDITH  PLSADINQ  FOB  THE  LIVS  OP  HXR  f  ATHSB. 

VBOH  *'T1[|  TaAOXDT  OF  BOLLO  DUXX  OV  HORKAITDT.'' 
AOt  m. 

I^r9outqfthe»oene--BaujafPuheqfNormfmdg;  Haxonb^ 
Oiptain  of  the  Ouard;  Baldwxh,  Tutor  </  the  Prinot; 
Editii,  Baldwxh's  Daughkr. 

BoQo.  Go,  take  this  dotard  here  {povnting  to 
Baldwin),  and  take  his  head 
Off  with  a  sword. 

Ham.  Your  schoolmaster ! 

Bollo.  Even  he. 

Bald.  For  teaching  thee  no  better :  'tis  the  best 
Of  all  thy  damned  justices.    Away ! 
Captain,  I'll  follow. 

Edith.  O  stay  there,  Duke, 
And,  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  blood  and  fury. 
Hear  a  poor  maid's  petition — ^hear  a  daughter. 
The  only  daughter  of  a  wretched  father ! 
Oh !  stay  your  haste,  as  I  shall  need  your  mercy. 

Bollo.  Away  with  this  fond  woman  I 

Edith.  You  must  hear  me. 
If  there  be  any  spark  of  pity  in  you ; 
If  sweet  humanity  and  mercy  rule  you. 
I  do  confess  you  are  a  prince — ^your  anger 
As  great  as  you,  your  execution  greater. 

RoUo,  Away  with  him ! 

Edith.  Oh,  Captaui,  by  thy  manhood. 
By  her  sojfl  soul  that  bare  thee — I  do  confess.  Sir, 
Your  doom  of  justice  on  your  foes  most  righteous. 
Good,  noble  Prince,  look  on  me. 

RoUo.  Take  her  firom  me. 

Edith.  A  curse  upon  his  life  that  hinders  me ! 
May  father's  blessing  never  fidl  upon  him ! 
May  heav'n  ne'er  hear hisprayers!  Ibeseechyou — 
O  Sir,  these  tears  beseech  you — these  chaste  hands 

woo  you. 
That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things  holy. 
Things  like  yourself.    You  are  a  god  above  us. 
Be  as  a  god,  then,  full  of  saving  mercy. 
Mercy  !  Oh,  mercy !  Sir — ^for  his  sake  mercy. 
That,  when  your  stout  heart  weeps,  shall  give  you 
Here  I  must  grow.  [pity* 

RoUo.  By  heaven  FU  strike  thee,  woman ! 


Edith.  Most  willingly — ^let  all  thy  anger  seize  me, 
All  the  most  studied  tortures,  so  this  good  man. 
This  old  man,  and  this  innocent  escape  thee. 

BoUo.  Carry  him  away,  I  say. 

Edith.  Now  blessing  on  thee !  Oh,  sweet  pity, 
I  see  it  in  thine  eyes.    I  charge  you,  soldiers, 
Ev'n  by  the  Prince's  power,  release  my  father ! 
The  Prince  is  merciful — ^why  do  you  hold  him  1 
The  Prince  fi>rgets  his  fury — why  do  you  tug  him  1 
He  is  old — ^why  do  you  hurt  him  1     Speak,  oh 

speak.  Sir! 
Speak,  as  you  are  a  man— a  man's  life  hangs,  Sir, 
A  fiiend's  life,  and  a  foster  life,  upon  you. 
'Tia  but  a  word,  but  fiKrcy— quickly  spoke,  Sir. 
Oh  speak.  Prince,  speak ! 

Bjiilo,  Will  no  man  here  obey  me  1 
Have  I  no  rule  yet?     As  I  live,  he  dies 
That  does  not  execute  my  will,  and  suddenly. 

Bald.  All  thou  canst  do  takes  but  one  short  hour 

Bollo.  Hew  off  her  hands !  [from  me. 

Ham.  Lady,  hold  off 

EdUh.  No,  hew 'em; 
Hew  off  my  innocent  hands,  as  he  commands  you. 
They'll  hang  the  foster  on  for  death's  convulsion. 
[Exit  BALDiriH  vrith  the  guard. 
Thou  seed  of  rocks,  will  nothing  move  thee  then  ? 
Are  all  my  tears  lost,  all  my  righteous  prayers 
Drown'd  in  thy  drunken  wrath  1  I  stand  up  thus, 
Thus  boldly,  bloody  tyrant !  [then. 

And  to  thy  face,  in  heav'n's  high  name,  defy  thee ; 
And  may  sweet  mercy,  when  thy  soul  sighs  for  it. 
When  under  thy  black  mischiefr  thy  flesh  trembles. 
When  neither  strength,  nor  youth,  nor  friends, 
nor  g^Id,  [science. 

Can  stay  one  hour ;  when  thy  most  wretched  con- 
Waked  firom  her  dream  of  death,  like  fire  shall 

melt  thee ; 
When  all  thy  mother's  tears,  thy  brother's  wounds, 
Thy  people's  fears  andxnirses,  and  my  loss, 
My  aged  fother's  loss,  shall  stand  before  thee : — 
....  May  then  that  pity,—  [mercy 

That  comfort  thou  expect'st  firom  heav'n — ^that 
Be  lock'd  up  from  thee — ^fly  thee !  bowlings  find 

thee! 
Despair !  (Oh  my  sweet  fother !)  Storms  of  terror ! 
Blood  till  thou  burst  again ! 

BoUo.  Oh  foir,  sweet  anger ! 


INSTALLATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  THE  BBGGAB8. 

roOM  "BKKi&BS'  BVBH,"  ACT  U.  BCENX  L 

Armw.— Knra  Clause,  Paioa,  Onrxs,  Higokv,  Fehret,  and 
other  Beggare. 

Ferret.  What  is't  I  see  1     Snap  has  got  it. 

Snap.  A  good  crown,  many. 

Prigg,  A  crown  of  gold 

Ferret.  For  our  new  King — good  luck. 

Ginkt.  To  the  common  treasury  with  it^-4f  it 
Thither  it  must  [be  gold 

Prigg,  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ginks. 

King  Clause.  I  bid  God  save  thee  first ;  first 

After  this  golden  token  of  a  crown [Clause, 

Where's  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratulating  speech 
In  all  our  names  1  [now, 

Ferret,  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 
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Ginks.  H*  has  cougfa'd  the  aecoiid  time,  'tis  but 
And  then  it  comes.  [once  more, 

Ferret.  So  out  with  all !     Expect  now 

Uig.  That  thou  art  choaen,  Tenerable  Clause, 
Our  king,  and  sovereign  monarch  of  the  maunders, 
Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheait  first  for  joy, 
And  then  our  filches ;  last  we  clap  our  fiunblee — 
Three  subject  signs — ^we  do  it  without  envy. 
For  who  is  he  here,  did  not  wish  thee  chosen  1 
Now  thou  art  chosen,  ask  them— -all  will  say  so— 
Nay,  swear't — 'tis  for  the  King :  but  let  that  pass. 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  bouztng  ken,* 
This  other  day,  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince, 
Of  famous  memory  (rest  go  with  his  rags !) 
And  that  I  saw  thee  at  the  table's  end, 
Rise  moved,  and  gravdy  leaning  on  one  crutch. 
Lift  t'other,  like  a  sceptre,  at  my  bead ; 
I  then  presaged  thou  shortly  wouldst  be  king. 
And  now  thou  art  so—but  what  need  presage 
To  us,  that  might  have  read  it  in  thy  beard, 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee  1     By  that  beard. 
Thou  wert  found  out  and  mark'd  for  sovereignty  ! 
Oh,  happy  beard !  but  happier  Prince,  whose  beard 
Was  so  remark'd,  as  marking  out  our  Prince, 
Not  bating  us  a  hair.     Long  may  it  grow. 
And  thick  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  beggars'  bush. 
Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type. 

Otnnei,  Excellent,  excellent  orator !     Forward, 

good  Higgen [Higgen ! 

Give  him  leave  to  spit — the  fine,  welln^wken 

Hig.  This  is  the  heard,  the  bush,  or  bushy  beard, 
Under  whose  gold  and  silver  reig^  'twas  said 
So  many  ages  since,  we  all  should  smile. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances ! 
Knots  in  a  state,  and  whips  unto  a  subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kemb'd^  out 
If,  now,  the  beard  be  such,  what  is  the  Prince 
That  owes  the  beard  1  A&therl  no— agrand&thert 
Nay,  the  great  grand&ther  of  you  his  people. 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon, 
When  yon  have  ventured  hard  for't;  nor  take 

firom  you 
The  fattest  of  your  puddings.    Under  him 
Each  maq  shall  eat  his  own  stol'n  eggs  and  butter. 
In  his  own  shade  or  sunshine,  and  enjoy 
His  own  dear  doU  dbcry,  or  mort  at  night 
In  his  own  straw,  with  his  own  shirt  or  sheet. 
That  he  hath  JHch*d  that  day — ay,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase — back  or  belly  cheats 
To  his  own  prop.    He  will  have  no  purveyors 
For  pigs  and  poultry. 

Clause.  That  we  must  have,  my  learned  orator. 
It  is  our  teill — and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit. 

Hig.  Do  you  hear  1 
You  must  hereafter  maund  on  your  ovm  pads, 
he  says. 

Clause.  And  what  they  get  there  is  their  own ; 
besides, 
To  give  good  words 

Big.  Do  you  mark,  to  cut  been  whidSf 

This  is  the  second  law. 

•  Alehouse.—^  Oombed. 


BISTAMT  TIBW  OT  TSE  KOMAN  ARMT  SNQAOINQ 

THE  BRITONS. 

iBOM  "tn  nuADT  or  aoKDvcA,"  soBivB  V.  ACT  m. 

Seb  that  huge  battle  moving  fit)m  the  mountains. 
Their  gilt  coats  shine  like  dragon  scales,  their  march 
Like  a  rough  tumbling  storm ;  see  'em, .... 
And  then  see  Rome  no  more.  Say  they  fail ;  look. 
Look  where  the  armed  carts  stand,  a  new  army ! 
Look  how  they  hang  like  fidlingrocks,  as  murdering 
Death  rides  hi  triumph,  Drusius,  fell  Destruction 
Lashes  his  fiery  horse,  and  round  about  him 
His  many  thousand  ways  to  let  out  souls.  [tain 
Move  me  again  when  they  charge,'  when  the  moun- 
Melts  under  their  hot  wheels,  and  from  their  az- 

trees 
Huge  claps  of  thunder  plough  the  ground  before 
Till  then  Fll  dream  what  Rome  was.  [them. 


BONDUGA  ATTACKED  IN  HER  FCHITRESS  BT  THE 

ROMANS. 

raoM  THB  sAJii,  Bcxsn  it.  act  iv. 

Jkrtons    gnwomiig,  Jxnnvs,  Drcrrs,  (tnd  nther  Ramans. 
BoNDUCA,  omd  her  DaughUr^  with  Kmis.Nius  above. 

Swt.  B  RING  up  the  catapults,  and  shake  the  wall, 
We  will  not  be  outbraved  thus. 

Nen,  Shake  the  earth. 
Ye  cannot  shake  our  souls.    Bring  up  your  rams, 
And  vrith  their  armed  heads  make  the  fort  totter, 
Ye  do  but  rock  us  into  death. 

Jun.  See,  sir. 
See  the  Icenian  queen  in  all  her  glory 
From  the  strong  battlements  proudly  appearing, 
As  if  she  meant  to  give  us  ladies. 

Dec.  Yield,  queen.  [Roman. 

Bond.  I'm  unacquainted  with  that  language, 

Suet.  Yield,honour'd  lady,  and  expect  our  mercy ; 
We  love  thy  nobleness. 

Bond,  I  thank  ye,  ye  say  well ; 
But  mercy  and  love  are  sins  in  Rome  and  hell. 

Suet.  You  cannot  'scape  our  strength,  you  must 
yield,  lady ; 
You  must  adore  and  fear  the  power  of  Rome. 

B<meL  If  Rome  be  earthly,  why  should  any  knee 
With  bending  adoration  worship  her  1 
She's  vidouB,  and  your  partial  selves  confess 
Aspires  the  height  of  all  impiety. 
Therefore  'tis  fitter  I  should  reverence 
The  thatched  houses  where  the  Britons  dwell 
In  careless  mirth;  where  the bless'd household  gods 
See  nought  but  chaste  and  simple  purity. 
'Tis  not  high  power  that  makes  a  place  divine, 
Nor  that  the  men  firom  gods  derive  their  line ; 
But  sacred  thoughts,  in  holy  bosoms  stored. 
Make  people  noble,  and  the  place  adored. 

Suet.  Beat  the  wall  deeper. 

Bond.  Beat  it  to  the  centre. 
We  will  not  sink  one  thought 

Suet.  I'll  make  ye. 

Bond.  No. 

2d  Daughter.  Oh,  mother,  these    are  fearful 
hours ! — speak  gently. 

c  The  Roman  who  makes  this  iipoech  is  ouppoeed  to  be 
reelining,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  going  to  snatoh  a 
momentary  repose. 
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GARATACa,  PMirOl  OF  THl  BRITONS,  WITH 
HIS  NEPHEW  HSNGO  ASLEEP. 
raoM  soKin  m.  Aot  t.  or  tbb  samx. 
Car.  Sleep  utill,  deep  sweetlj,  child ;  'tis  all 
thou  feed'st  on : 
No  gentle  Briton  near,  no  valiant  charitj 
To  bring  thee  food.     Poor  knave,  thoa'rt  rick, 

extreme  sick, 
Almost  grown  wild  for  meat,  and  yet  thy  goodness 
Will  not  confess  or  show  it    All  the  woods 
Are  double  lined  with  soldiers,  no  way  left  us 
To  make  a  noble  'scape.    1*11  sit  down  by  thee, 
And  when  thou  wakest  either  get  meat  to  save  thee. 
Or  lose  my  life  i' the  purchase.    Good  gods  comfort 
thee! 
Enier  Casaiaoh  and  Hnrao  on  the  rock. 
Car.  Courage,  my  boy,  Fve  found  meat :  look, 
Hengo, 
Look,  where  some  blessed  Briton,  to  preserve  thee. 
Has  hung  a  little  food  and  drink.    Cheer  up,  boy ! 
Do  not  forsake  me  now. 

Mengo.  Oh !  unde,  uncle, 
I  feel  I  cannot  stay  long ;  yet  Vl\  fetch  it 
To  keep  your  noble  life.    Uncle,  I'm  heart  whole. 
And  would  live. 

Car,  Thou  shalt,  long,  I  hope. 
Hengo,  But — my  head,  unde— 
Methinks  the  rock  goes  round. 

enter  liACsa  and  Judas,  Somant. 
Mater,  Mark  'em  well,  Judas. 
Judag.  Peace,  as  you  love  your  life. 
Hitnga,  Do  not  you  hear 
The  noise  of  bells  ? 

Car,  Of  bells,  boy  1  'tis  thy  fency. 
Alas !  thy  body's  full  of  wind. 

Hengo,  Methinks,  sir, 
They  ring  a  strange  sad  knell,  a  preparation 
To  some  near  funeral  of  state.    Nay,  weep  not 
Car.  Oh !  my  poor  chicken. 
Hengo.  Fye,  faint-hearted  uncle ; 
Come,  tie  me  in  your  belt,  and  let  me  down. 
Car,  m  go  myself,  boy.  ^ 

Hengo,  No ;  as  you  love  me»  uncle, 
I  win  not  eat  it  if  I  do  not  fetch  it. 
The  danger  only  I  desire;  pray  tie  me. 

Car,  I  will,  and  all  my  care  hang  o'er  thee. 
My  valiant  child.  [Come,  child, 

Hengo.  Let  me  down  apace,  unde. 
And  you  shall  see  how  like  a  daw  Fll  whip  it 
From  all  their  policies ;  for  'tis  most  certain 
A  Roman  train.    And  you  must  hold  me  sure  too, 
You'll  spoil  all  else.     When  I  have  brought  it, 

"We'll  be  as  merry [unde, 

Car,  Go  i'  the  name  of  heav'n,  boy. 
Hengo,  Quick,  quick,  unde,  I  have  it    Oh ! 

[Judas  thooli  Hckoo. 
Car,  What  ail'st  thou  1 
Hengo,  Oh !  my  best  uncle,  I  am  slain. 
Car,  I  see  you —  [KHU  Judas  with  a  done. 

And  heav'n  ctirect  my  hand !     Destruction 
Go  with  thy  coward  soul !     How  dost  thou,  boy  1 

Oh!  villain 

Hengo,  Oh !  unde,  unde ! 
Oh !  how  it  pricks  me ;  extremely  pridu  me. 


Car,  Coward  rascal ! 
Dogs  eat  thy  flesh ! 

Hengo,  O,  I  bleed  hard — ^I  feint  too— out  upon't ! 
How  sick  I  am — the  lean  rognie,  uncle ! 

Car.  Look,  boy,  I've  laid  him  sure  enough. 

Hengo,  Have  you  knock'd  out  his  brains  ? 

Car.  I  warrant  thee,  for  stirring  more.    Cheer 
up,  child. 

Hengo.  Hold  my  sides  hard;  stop,  stop;  oh! 
wretched  fortune — 
Must  we  part  thus  1     Still  I  grow  sicker,  uncle. 

Car,  Heav'n  look  upon  this  noble  child. 

Hengo,  I  once  hoped 

I  should  have  lived  to  have  met  these  bloody  Romans 

At  my  sword's  point,  to  have  revenged  my  father, 

To  have  beaten  'em^ — Oh !  hold  me  hard : — but, 

undo  [I  draw  it  1 

Car.  Thou  shalt  live  stiU,  I  hope,  boy.    Shall 

Hengo,  You  draw  away  my  soul  then.  I  would  live 
A  little  longer  (spare  me,  heav'n !)  but  only 
To  thank  you  for  your  tender  love,  good  unde 
Good,  noble  unde,  weep  not 

Car,  Oh !  my  chicken ! 
My  dear  boy !  what  shall  I  lose  t 

Hengo,  Why,  a  child. 
That  must  have  died  however,  had  this  'scaped  me, 
Fever  or  femine.    I  was  bom  to  die,  sir. 

Car,  But  thus  unblown,  my  boy— 

Hengo,  I  go  the  straighter 
My  journey  to  the  gods.    Sure  I  shall  know  yon 
When  you  come,  my  uncle. 

Car,  Yes,  boy. 

Hengo.  And  I  hope 
We  shall  enjoy  together  that  great  blessedness 
You  told  me  of. 

Car,  Most  certain,  child. 

Hengo,  I  grow  cold ; 
Mine  eyes  are  going. 

Car,  Lift  'em  up. 

Hengo.  Pray  for  me. 
And,  noble  unde,  when  my  bones  are  ashes. 
Think  of  your  little  nephew.     Mercy ! 

Car.  Mercy !     You  blessed  angels  take  him. 

Hengo.  Kiss  me !  so — 
Farewell!  farewell!  ^      [Diet. 

Car,  Farewell  the  hopes  of  Britain ! 
Thou  royal  graft,  ferewell  for  ever  ?    Time  and 
'Death,  [proudly 

You've  done  your  worst — ^Fortune,  now  see,  now 
Pluck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph.  Look, 
Look  what  th'  hast  broufi^t  this  land  to.    Oh !  fair 

flower. 
How  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  show !  how  sweetly 
Ev'n  death  embraces  thee !  The  peace  of  hea v'l^— 
The  fellowship  of  all  good  souls  be  with  thee ! 


ABNOLDO  TEMPTED  BT  HTPOLITA. 

TROM  **m  OUBTOM  OF  TSX  OOUKTRT." 

Jim.  Ft  !  stand  off; 
And  give  me  leave  more  now  than  e'er  to  wonder 
A  building  of  so  goodly  a  proportion, 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  heaven, 
Should  hide  within  so  base  inhabiUnts. 
0 
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You  are  as  ftir  as  if  the  monimg  bare  you, 

Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter 

Be  excellent  in  all  as  you  are  outward ; 
The  worthy  mistreM  of  those  many  blessings 
Heav*n  has  bestow'd,  make  *em  appear  still  nobler, 
Because  they're  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper^— 
Would  you  have  me  love  you  t 

Hyp.  Yes. 

Jim,  Not  lor  your  beauty ; 
Though  I  confess  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us; 
Time  as  he  passes  by  puts  out  that  spaikle. 
Nor  for  your  wealth,  although  the  world  kneel  to  it, 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman ; 
Fortune,  that  ruins  all,  make  that  his  conquest. 
Be  honest  and  be  virtuous,  I'll  admire  you ; 
At  least  be  wise :  and,  where  you  lay  these  nets, 
Strew  over  them  a  little  modesty, 
Twill  well beoomeyourcause, and catdimore fools. 

Hyp,  Could  any  one,  that  loved  this  wholesome 
counsel. 
But  love  the  giver  more  1 — ^You  make  me  fonder. 
You  have  a  virtuous  mind — ^I  want  that  ornament 
Is  it  a  sin,  I  covet  to  enjoy  you  ? — 
If  you  imagine  I'm  too  firee  a  lover, 
And  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  Fm  silent 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak,  my  bludies  parley  with  you ; 
I  will  not  touch  your  luuid  but  witii  a  tremUe 
Fitting  a  vestal  nun ;  not  long  to  kiss  you. 
But  gently  as  the  air^ -and  undiscemM  too, 
ril  steal  it  thus.    Til  walk  your  shadow  by  you, 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  put  me  off  as  that 

— %—^ 

MO  BIYALSHIP  OB  TAINT  Of  fAITH  ADMIg- 
SIBLB  IN  LOYB. 

FBOM  THS  BAMB. 

Zbsooia  (0  AaiiouKk. 
Should  you  lay  by  the  least  part  of  that  love 
You've  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith  have 
To  entertain  another,  nay,  a  foirer,  [given  me. 
And  make  the  case  thus  desperate,  she  must  die  also ; 
D'ye  think  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this  honest  % 
Be  not  deceived ;  these  eyes  should  never  see  you 

more. 
This  tongue  forget  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you  as  if  you  were  bom  my  fiill  antipathy : 
Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone 
Rule  and  admit  no  rivals.    The  pure  springs, 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  land-floods. 
Their  maiden  sweetness  and  their  coolness  perish ; 
And  though  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beauty. 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed. 
I  must  have  all  or  none;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Amoldo, 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart  pure  and  handsome. 


8CENB  IN  THB  OOMEDT  OF  MONSHUB  THOMAS. 

Yslenti&e  having  Ibrmed  the  noUe  resolatlon  of  |dlTiiig 
np  his  mistreM  OelUde  to  preeerre  the  lift  of  hie  friend 
Prancia,  who  le  In  love  with  her,  Is  rappoeed  to  hear 
the  foUowing  dialogne,  unknown  to  JTranola. 

Francis,  Blbss  me,  what  beams 

Flew  from  those  angel  eyes  I  Oh,  what  a  miseiy, 

What  a  most  studied  torment  'tis  to  me  now 

To  be  an  honest  man  I    Dare  you  sit  by  me  1 


CdUde,  Yes,  and  do  more  than  that  ( 
fort  you ; 
I  see  you've  need. 

Fran,  You  are  a  foir  physician ; 
You  bring  no  bitterness,  gilt  o'er,  to  gull  us. 
No  danger  in  your  looks :  yet  there  my  death  lies ! 

CeL  I  would  be  sony,  sir,  my  charity. 
And  my  good  wishes  for  your  health,  should  merit 
So  stubborn  a  construction.     Will  it  please  yon 
To  taste  a  little  of  this  cordial  ? 

[JBnUr  Talistuii  prnald§. 
For  this  I  think  must  cure  you. 

Fran,  Of  which,  lady  1—  [sol 

Sure  she  has  found  my  grie£ — Why  do  you  hlnsh 

CeL  Do  you  not  understand?  of  thie — this  cordiaL 

Vakniine,  Oh,  my  afllicted  heart!  she's  gone 
for  ever.^ 

Fran,  What  heaven  you  have  brought  me,  lady ! 

CeL  Do  not  wonder : 
For  'tis  not  impudence,  nor  want  of  honour, 
Makes  me  do  this ;  but  love  to  save  your  life,  sir. 
Your  life,  too  excellent  to  lose  in  wi^es — 
Love,  virtuous  love ! 

Fran,  A  virtuous  blessing  crown  you ! 
Oh,  goodly  sweet !  can  there  be  so  much  charilj, 
So  noble  a  compassion  in  that  heart, 
That's  fill'd  up  with  another's  fair  affections? 
Can  mercy  drop  from  thoee  eyes? 
Can  miracles  be  wrought  upon  a  dead  man, 
When  all  the  power  you  have,  and  perfect  object, 
Lies  in  another's  light,  and  his  deserves  it  ? 

CeL  Do  not  despair ;  nor  do  not  think  too  boldly 
I  dare  abuse  my  promise ;  'twas  your  friend's. 
And  so  fast  tied,  I  thought  no  time  could  ruin ; 
But  so  much  has  your  danger,  and  that  spell. 
The  powerful  name  of  friend,  prevail'd  above  him. 
To  whom  I  ever  owe  obedience, 
That  here  I  am,  by  lus  command,  to  cure  ye ; 
Nay  more,  for  ever,  by  lus  full  resignment ; 
And  willingly  I  ratify  it 

Fran,  Hold,  for  heaven's  sake ! 
Must  my  friend's  miseiy  make  me  a  triumph  ? 
Bear  I  that  noble  name  to  be  a  traitor  ? 
Oh,  virtuous  goodness !  keep  thyself  untainted : 
You  have  no  power  to  yield,  nor  he  to  render. 
Nor  I  to  take — I  am  resolved  to  die  first ! 

VaL  Ha!  say'st  thou  so?— Nay,  then  thou  shall 
not  perish ! 

Fran,  A  nd  though  I  love  ye  above  the  light  shines 
on  me; 
Beyond  the  wealth  of  kingdoms;  free  content 
Sooner  would  snatch  at  such  a  blessing  offer'd. 
Than  at  my  pardon'd  life,  by  the  law  forfeited. 
Yet — yet,  oh,  noble  beauty ! — yet,  oh,  paradise ! 
(For  you  are  all  the  wonder  reveal'd  of  it;) 
Yet  is  a  gratitude  to  be  preserved, 
A  worthy  gratitude,  to  one  most  worthy 
The  name  and  nobleness  of  friends ! 

CeL  Pray  tell  me, 
If  I  had  never  known  that  gentleman, 
Would  you  not  willingly  embrace  my  ofier  ? 

Fran,  D'you  make  a  doubt  ? 

d  Yalenttne  is  supposed  to  remain  undlsooTeied,  and 
his  qpeeehes  not  to  be  heaid  by  Frands  and  OelUde. 
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Cel,  And  can  you  be  unwilling, 
He  being  old  and  impotent  1 — his  aim,  too, 
LerellM  at  you,  for  your  good ;  not  constrain'd, 
But  out  of  cure  and  counsel  1 — Alas !  consider ; 
Play  but  the  woman  with  me,  and  consider, 
As  he  himself  does,  and  I  now  dare  see  i^— 
Truly  consider,  sir,  what  misery 

Fran.  For  virtue's  sake,  take  heed ! 

Cel,  What  loss  of  youth, 
What  everlasting  banishment  from  that 
Our  years  do  only  covet  to  arrive  at. 
Equal  affections,  bom  and  shot  together ! 
What  living  name  can  dead  age  leave  behind  him  ? 
What  act  of  memoiy,  but  fruitless  doting  ? 

Fratu  This  cannot  be. 

CeL  To  you,  unless  you  apply  it 
With  more  and  firmer  iaith,  and  so  digest  it : 
I  speak  but  of  things  possible,  not  done, 
Nor  like  to  be ;  a  posset  cures  your  sickness. 
And  yet  I  know  you  grieve  this ;  and  howsoever 
The  worthiness  of  friends  may  make  you  stagger 
(Which  is  a  frjr  thing  in  you,)  yet,  my  patient. 
My  gentle  patient,  I  would  fidn  say  more, 
If  you  would  understand. 

VaL  Oh !  cruel  woman ! 

CeL  Yet,  sure  your  sickness  is  not  so  forgetful, 
Nor  you  so  willing  to  be  lost ! 

Fraru  Pray  stay  Acre ; 
Methinks  you  are  not  fair  now ;  methinks  more, 
That  modest  virtue,  men  delivered  of  you, 
Shows  but  like  shadow  to  me,  thin  and  fading ! 

FaL  Excellent  friend ! 

Fran.  You  have  no  share  in  goodness ; 
You  are  belied ;  you  are  not  Cellide, 
The  modest,  the  immaculate ! — ^Who  are  you  ? 

For  I  will  know What  devil,  to  do  mischief 

Unto  my  virtuous  friend,  hath  shifted  shapes 
With  that  unbiemish'd  beauty  1 

CeL  Do  not  rave,  sir, 
Nor  let  the  violence  of  thoughts  distract  you ; 
You  shall  enjoy  me ;  I  am  yours ;  I  pity, 
By  thoee  fidr  eyes,  I  do. 

Fran,  Oh,  double  hearted ! 
Oh,  woman !  perfect  woman !  what  distraction 
Was  meant  to  mankind  when  thou  wast  made  a 

devil? 
What  an  inviting  hell  invented ! — ^Tell  me. 
And  if  you  yet  remember  what  is  goodness. 
Tell  me  by  that,  and  truth,  can  one  so  cherished, 
8o  sainted  in  the  soul  of  him,  whose  service 
Is  almost  tum'd  to  superstition, 
Whose  every  day  endeavours  and  desires 
OfSer  themselves  like  incense  on  your  altar. 
Whose  heart  holds  no  intelUgence,  but  holy 
And  most  religious  wjth  his  love,  whose  life 
(And  let  it  ever  be  remember'd,  lady !) 
Is  drawn  out  only  for  your  ends 

Vol.  Oh!  miracle! 

Fran.  Whose  all  and  every  part  of  man,  (pray 
mark  me  I) 
Like  ready  pages,  vrait  upon  your  pleasures. 
Whose  breath  is  but  your  bubble — can  you,  dare 

you. 
Must  you,  cast  otrthisman  (though  he  were  willing. 
Though,  in  a  nobleness  to  cross  my  danger, 


His  friendship  durst  confirm  it,)  without  baseness, 
Without  the  stain  of  honour? — Shall  not  people 
Say  liberally  hereafter,  «<  There's  the  lady 
That  lost  her  father,  fiiend,  herself,  her  faith  too, 
To  fiiwn  upon  a  stranger,"  for  aught  you  know 
As  Pithless  as  yourself — ^in  love,  as  fruitless ! 

VaL  Take  her,  with  all  my  heart!— Thou  art 
so  honest, 
That  'tis  most  necessary  I  be  undone. 
With  all  my  soul  possess  her ! 

CeL  Till  this  minute 
I  soorn'd  and  hated  you,  and  came  to  cozen  you ; 
Uttei^d  those  things  might  draw  a  wonder  on  me, 
To  make  you  mad. 

Fran.  Good  heaven !  what  is  this  woman  ? 

CeL  Nor  did  your  danger,  but  in  charity. 
Move  me  a  whit ;  nor  you  appear  unto  me 
More  than  a  common  object ;  yet  now,  truly, 
Truly,  and  nobly,  I  do  love  you  dearly, 
And  from  this  hour  you  are  the  man  I  honour ; 
You  are  the  man,  the  excellence,  the  honesty. 
The  only  fnend : — and  I  am  glad  your  sickness 
Fell  so  most  happily  at  this  time  on  you, 
To  make  this  truth  the  worid's. 

Fran.  Whither  d'you  drive  me  1 

CeL  Back  to  your  honesty ;  make  that  good  ever ; 
'TIS  like  a  strong-built  castle,  seated  high, 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions ;  still  repair  it. 
Still  fortify  it;  there  are  thousand  foes, 
Besides  the  t3rrant  Beauty,  will  assail  it : 
Look  to  your  sentinels,  that  watch  it  hourly ; 
Your  eye»— let  them  not  wander ! 

Fran.  Is  this  serious, 
Or  does  she  play  still  with  me  1 

CeL  Keep  your  ears, 
The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  you,  strongly 
From  light  belief  first,  then  from  flattery, 
Especially  where  woman  beats  the  parley ; 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart, 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends, 
Ridged  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches. 
No  subtle  mines,  may  meet  you ! 

Fran.  How  like  the  sun 
Labouring  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodigious, 
She  show'd  till  now !  When,  having  won  his  way. 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again, 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams !  Excellent  angel ! 
(For  no  less  can  that  heavenly  mind  proclaim  thee.) 
Honour  of  all  thy  sex !  let  it  be  lawful 
(And  like  a  pilgrim  thus  I  kneel  to  beg  it. 
Not  with  pro&ne  lips  now,  nor  burnt  affections 
But,  reconciled  to  &ith,  with  holy  wishes,) 
To  kiss  that  virgin  hand ! 

CeL  Take  your  desire,  sir. 
And  in  a  nobler  way,  for  I  due  trust  yon ; 
No  other  fruit  my  love  must  ever  yield  you, 
I  fear,  no  more ! — ^Yet,  your  most  constant  me- 
mory 
(So  much  I'm  wedded  to  that  worthiness) 
Shall  ever  be  my  friend,  companion,  husband ! 
Farewell  I  and  fidrly  govern  your  affections ; 
Stand,  and  deceive  me  not! — Oh,  noble  young 

man! 
I  love  thee  with  my  soul,  but  dare  not  say  it ! 
Once  more,  farewell,  and  prosper  I-^-- 
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FBOM  «A  EINa  AND  NO  KING" 
iOt  IT.  SCBIl  Tf. 

ABSA0E8,  King  of  IberUmttTeftlfl  to  Pahthsji,  Us  ilBter,  tbe 

erimlnallty  of  his  lore  for  her. 

An  Apartment  in  (he  Bdace. 

Enter  Abbagis  at  one  door^  and  Oobbiab  wUk  TAXtSMX  at 
another. 

Oo6.  Sir,  here's  the  princeM. 

Jlrb,  Leave  ub,  then,  alone ; 
For  the  main  cause  of  her  impziaonment 
Miiat  not  be  heard  by  any  but  hereeli — 

[JBBtfGoemB. 
Tou're  welcome,  sister ;  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name.^ — 
If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these, 
Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snow, 
To  quench  these  rising  flames  that  harbour  here. 

Pan.  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  shall  speak  t 

wlr6.  Please  me  1 
Ay,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me :  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought'st  joyful  unexpected  news : 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  thou  shouldst  be  heard ; 
I  pray  thee,  think  so. 

Pan,  Be  it  so :  I  wilL 
Am  I  the  first  that  ever  had  a  wrong 
So  &r  from  being  fit  to  have  redress, 
That 'twas  unfit  to  hear  it  1     I  will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  you. 
And  wait  tilllt  be  fit. 

Jirb.  No,  do  not  go ; 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought : 
I  have  collected  all  that's  man  about  me 
Together  strongly,  and  I  am  resolved 
To  hear  thee  largely :  but  I  do  beseech  thee, 
Bo  not  come  nearer  me ;  ^  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both. 

Pan,  Alas,  sir,  am  I  venom  1 

jSrb,  Yes,  to  me ; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 
As  Nature  can  make:  yet,  as  unsound  men 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nourishing'st  meats 
Into  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distemper'd, 
Do  thee :  I  pray  thee,  draw  no  nearer  to  me. 

Pan,  Sir,  this  is  that  I  would :  I  am  of  late 
Shut  from  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be  thus 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

jSrb.  Why,  credit  me, 
Pangea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother. 
Thy  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a  cause 
Sufficient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know. 
That  might  undo  thee  everlastingly, 
Only  to  hear.    Wilt  thou  but  oedit  this  1 
By  heaven,  'tis  true :  believe  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Pan,  Children  and  fools  are  very  credulous, 
And  I  am  both,  I  think,  for  I  believe. 
If  you  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  head ! 
I'll  back  unto  my  prison.    Yet  methinks, 
I  might  be  kept  in  some  place  where  you  are ; 
For  in  myself,  I  find,  I  know  not  what 
I  To  call  it,  but  it  ii  a  great  desire 
To  see  you  often. 


Jlrb.  Fy,  you  come  in  a  step;  what  do  you 
Dear  sister,  do  not  so !  Alas,  Panthea,      [mean  1 
Where  I  am  would  you  be  1  why,  that's  the  caase 
You  are  imprison'd,  that  you  may  not  be 
Where  I  am. 

Pan.  Then  I  must  endure  it,  sb. 
Heaven  ke^  you !  [Panthea : 

Jhb,  Nay,  you  shall  hear  the  cause  in  short. 
And  when  thou  hear'st  it,  thou  wilt  blush  for  me. 
And  hang  thy  head  down  like  a  violet 
Full  of  the  morning's  dew.    There  is  a  way 
To  gain  thy  freedom ;  but  'tis  sudti  a  one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
Thou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gods  have  care  of  innocence, 
Rather  than  follow  it :  Know,  that  I  have  lost. 
The  only  difierenoe  betwixt  man  and  beast. 
My  reason. 

Pan,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Jrb,  Nay,  it  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  left  as  for  without  a  bound 
As  the  wild  ocean  that  obeys  the  winds ; 
Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists. 
And  overwhekns  all  that  oppose  my  will. 
I  have  beheld  thee  with  a  lustful  eye : 
My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Such  sins  with  thee,  as  I  have  been  afraid 
To  think  of.    If  thou  dar'st  consent  to  this, 
Which,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not,  thou  may'st  gain 
Thy  liberty,  and  yield  me  a  content ; 
If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  dose. 
Where  I  may  never  see  thee :  for  Heaven  knows. 
That  laid  this  punishment  upon  my  pride. 
Thy  sight  at  some  tone  wiQ  enforce  my  madneas 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing. 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thou  canst  devise  together,  and  at  once 
Hurl  'em  against  me ;  for  I  am  a  sickness 
As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 

Pan,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  king ! 
But  it  is  true,  that  I  shall  rather  choose 
To  search  out  death,  that  else  would  search  out  me. 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence, 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.    It  is  my  fote ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordain'd. 
And  must  have  patience ;  and,  but  that  my  eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'em  than  my  heart, 
I  would  not  weep.    Peace  enter  you  again ! 

Jbrb,  Farewell ;  and.  good  Panthea,  pray  for  me 
(Thy  prayers  are  pure)  that  I  may  find  a  death, 
However  soon,  before  my  passions  grow. 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin ; 
For  thither  they  are  tending;  if  that  happen. 
Then  I  shall  force  thee,  though  thou  wert  a  virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strange,  yet  uninvented,  sin  upon  me. 

Pan,  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  you !  yet  you  shall  know 
It  is  a  sullen  fo.te  &at  governs  us : 
For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you ;  I  should  then 
Embrace  your  lawful  love,  sooner  than  health. 

jSrb,  Couldst  thou  afiect  me  then  1 

Pan,  So  perfectly. 
That,  as  it  is,  I  ne'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 
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Jrb.  Then  I  cune  my  birth ! 
Most  this  be  added  to  my  miseries, 
That  thou  art  willing  too  ?     Ib  there  no  stop 
To  oar  full  happiness,  but  these  mere  sounds, 
Brother  and  sister  1 

Pan,  There  is  nothing  else  : 
But  these,  alas !  will  separate  us  more 
Than  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us. 

ArlK  1  have  lived 
To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
Only  by  wordi,  brother  and  sister.     Where 
Have  those  w<nrds  dwelling  ?     I  will  find  'em  out, 
And  utterly  destroy  'em ;  but  they  are 
Xot  to  be  grasp'd :  let  them  be  men  or  beasts. 
And  I  will  cut  'em  from  the  earth ;  or  towns. 
And  I  will  raze  'em,  and  then  blow  'em  up : 
I^et  'em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  'em  oS, 
And  yet  have  unquench'd  fire  left  in  my  breast : 
Let  'em  be  any  thing  but  merely  voice. 

Pan*  But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  any  force, 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

^irb.  Panthea, 
What  shall  we  do  1     Shall  we  stand  firmly  here, 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out  1 

Pan.  'Would  I  could  do  so ! 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Jb-b,  Accursed  man, 
Thou  bought'st  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
For  thou  hast  all  thy  actions  bounded  in 
With  carious  rules,  when  every  beast  is  fi-ee : 
What  is  there  that  acknowledges  a  kindred, 
But  wretched  man  1     Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfully  leave  the  heifer  that  he  liked, 
Because  they  had  one  dam  ? 


Pan,  Qir,  I  disturb  you 
And  myself  too ;  'twere  better  I  were  gone. 

Jtrb,  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  was ; 
Stay,  we  will  love  just  as  becomes  our  births, 
No  otherwise :  brothers  and  sisters  may 
Walk  hand  and  hand  together ;  so  shall  we. 
Come  nearer:  Is  there  any  hurt  in  this? 

Pan,  I  hope  not. 

Jrb,  'Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 
And  tell  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me  1 

Pan,  No,  by  Heaven. 

Jtrb,  Why,  yet 
Ton  sent  unto  Tigranes,  sister. 

Pan.  True, 
But  for  another:  for  the  truth 

Arb.  No  more, 
ril  credit  thee ;  I  know  thou  canst  not  lie. 
Thou  art  all  truth. 

Pan.  But  is  there  nothing  else. 
That  we  may  do,  but  only  walk  1  Methinks, 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

Jirb.  And  so  they  may,  Pantliea ;  so  will  we ; 
And  kiss  again  too ;  we  were  too  scrupulous 
And  foolish,  but  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan.  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death,  to  any  thing : 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood. 
Worse  than  all  these,  hotter,  I  fear,  than  yours. 

Arb.  That  is  impossible :  what  diould  we  do  1 

Pan.  Fly,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Arb,  So  we  must;  away ! 
Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  delay. 

[Exeunt  Mtwra2  toagrt. 
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8iB  JoH2f  Daties  wrote,  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  a  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  at  fifty-two,  when  he  was  a  judge  and  a 
statesman,  another  on  ^the  art  of  dandng"* 
Well  might  the  teacher  of  that  noble  accomplish- 
ment, in  Moliere's  comedy  exclaim.  La  pkiloKphie 
est  quetque  choie-^maU  la  danse  ! 

Sir  Johii  was  the  son  of  a  practising  lawyer  at 
Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
Temple  for  beating  Richard  Martin,t  who  was 
afterwards  recorder  of  London;  but  his  talents 
redeemed  the  disgrace.  He  was  restored  to  the 
Temple,  and  elected  to  parliament,  where,  although 
he  had  flattered  Queen  Elizabeth  in  his  poetry,  he 
distingoiahed  himself  by  supporting  the  privileges 
of  the  house,  and  by  opposing  royal  monopolies. 
On  the  accession  of  King  James  he  went  to  Scot- 
land with  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  sovereign  with  flattering  cordiatity,  as 
author  of  the  poem  Notn  I'eipaun,    In  Ireland 

*  [This  Is  not  the  tmae;  the  "Poeme  of  Daundnfif  ap- 
paared  in  1590^  in  his  tventy-«ixth  year,  and,  curioua 
tmoogb.  with  a  dedieatory  sonnet  '*To  his  rery  Friend, 
Ma.  Rich.  Martin."  A  copy,  supposed  uniqne,  is  In  the 
BridiS^water  Library.  The  poem  was  the  work  of  fifteen 
daya. — 8m  OiLum*8  BibUograpfncal  Oxtaloffuet  p.  92.  The 
pooC  vxeCe  his  name  Daotb.— C.1 
21 


Died,l«3B.] 

he  was  successively  nominated  solicitor  and  attor- 
ney-general, was  knighted,  and  chosen  speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  interest  Two  works  which  he  pub- 
lished as  the  fruits  of  his  observation  in  that  king- 
dom, have  attached  considerable  importance  to  his 
name  in  the  legal  and  political  history  of  Ireland.;]: 
On  his  return  to  England  he  sat  in  parliament  for 
Newcastle-under-Lync,  and  had  assurances  of 
being  appointed  chief  justice  of  England,  when 
his  death  was  suddenly  occasioned  by  apoplexy. 
He  mamed,  while  in  Ireland,  Eleanor,  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Audley,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Ferdinand  Lord  Hastings, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Sir  John's 
widow  turned  out  an  enthusiast  and  a  ]nrophet- 
ess.  A  volume  of  her  ravings  was  published 
in  1649,  for  which  the  revolutionary  government 
sent  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  Bethlehem  Hoa* 
pitaL 

f  A  reepectable  man,  to  whom  Ben  Jonaon  dedicated 
his  Poetaoter. 

J  The  works  are  "A  Disooverr  of  the  Oanses  why  Ire- 
land was  never  subdued  Oil  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's 
Reign,"  and  *'  Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  King's 
Courts  in  Ireland." 
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THE  YANITT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDOTB. 
noM  **iroeoi  nipem,"  ok  a  poex  oh  vox  imoKTiJLRT 

OV  THS  BOCL. 

Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  scbook. 
That  I  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mindl 
Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools. 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind. .... 

What  is  this  knowledge  bnt  the  sky-etol'n  fire, 
For  which  the  thief*  still  chained  in  ioe  doth  sit? 
And  which  the  poor  mde  satyr  did  admire, 
And  needs  would  kiss,  but  burnt  his  lips  with  it. . . 

In  fine,  what  is  it  but  the  fiery  coach 

Which  the  youthf  sought,  and  sought  his  death 

withal. 
Or  the  boy*s  wings^  which,  when  he  did  approach 
The  sun's  hot  beams,  did  melt  and  let  him  fall  1 

And  yet,  alas !  when  all  otir  lamps  are  bum'd. 
Our  bodies  wasted  and  our  spirits  spent ; 
When  we  have  all  the  learned  volumes  tum'd. 
Which  yield  men's  wits  both  strength  and  orna- 
ment, 

What  can  we  know,  or  what  can  we  discern, 
When  error  chokes  the  windows  of  the  mind  1 
The  divers  forms  of  things  how  can  we  learn, 
That  have  been  ever  from  our  birth-day  blind  1 

When  reason's  lamp,  that,  like  the  sun  in  sky, 
Throughout  man's  little  world  her  beams  did  spread, 
Is  now  become  a  sparkle,  which  doth  lie 
Under  the  ashes,  half  extinct  and  dead. 

How  can  we  hope,  that  through  the  eye  and  ear 
This  dying  sparkle,  in  this  cloudy  space, 
Can  recollect  these  beams  of  knowledge  clear, 
Which  were  infused  in  the  first  minds  by  grace  1 

So  might  the  heir  whose  &ther  hath  in  play 
Wasted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 
By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day 
Hope  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent 

The  wits  that  divedmost  deep  and  soar'd  most  high, 
Seeking  man's  powers,  have  found  his  weakness 

such; 
Skill  comes  so  alow,  and  time  so  fast  doth  fly, 
We  learn  so  little  and  forget  so  much. 

For  this  the  wisest  of  all  moral  men 
Said,  **  he  knew  nought  but  that  he  did  not  know." 
And  the  great  mocking  master  mock'd  not  then, 
When  he  said  «  Truth  was  buried  deep  below."  . . . 

As  spiders,  touch'd,  seek  their  web's  inmost  part ; 
As  t«es,  in  storms,  back  to  their  hives  return ; 
As  blood  in  danger  gathers  to  the  heart ; 
As  men  seek  towns  when  foes  the  country  bum : 

If  aught  can  teach  us  aught,  affliction's  looks 
(Making  us  pry  into  ourselves  so  near) 
Teach  us  to  know  ourselves  beyond  all  books, 
Or  all  the  learned  schools  that  ever  were. .... 

She  within  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought. 
That  now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go : 
Myself  am  centre  of  my  circling  thought : 
Only  myself  I  study,  learn,  and  know. 


*  Prometheni.  f  Pbseton.  X  Icams. 


I  know  my  body's  of  so  frail  a  kind. 
As  force  without,  fevers  within  can  kill ; 
I  know  the  heavenly  nature  of  my  mind. 
But  'tis  corrupted  both  in  wit  and  wilL 

I  know  my  soul  hath  power  to  know  all  things. 
Yet  is  she  blind  and  ignorant  in  aU ; 
I  know  I'm  one  of  nature's  little  kings, 
Yet  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thralL 

I  know  my  life's  a  pain,  and  but  a  span ; 
I  know  my  sense  is  mock'd  in  eveiy  thing : 
And,  to  conclude,  I  know  myself  a  man, 
Which  is  a  proud  and  yet  a  wretched  thing.  . . . 

We  seek  to  know  the  moving  of  each  sphere. 
And  the  strange  cause  of  th'  ebbsandfioods  of  Nile ; 
But  of  that  clock  within  our  breasts  we  bear, 
The  subtle  motions  we  forget  the  while. 

For  this  few  know  themselves ;  for  merchants  broka 
View  their  estate  with  discontent  and  pain ; 
And  seas  are  troubled,  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again. 

And  while  the  face  of  outward  things  we  find 
Pleasing  and  fair,  agreeable  and  sweet. 
These  things  transport  and  carry  out  the  mind. 
That  with  herself  the  mind  can  never  meet 

Yet  if  affliction  once  her  wars  begin, 
And  threat  the  feebler  sense  with  sword  and  fire. 
The  mind  contracts  henelf  and  shrinketh  in, 
And  to  herself  ahe  gladly  doth  retire. 


REASONS  FOR  THB  SOUL'S  IMHORTAUTT. 

Again,  how  can  she  but  unmortal  be. 
When,  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wit. 
She  still  aspireth  to  eternity, 
And  never  rests  till  she  attain  to  it  1  ... . 

All  moving  things  to  other  things  do  move 
Of  the  same  kind,  which  shows  their  nature  such ; 
So  earth  fells  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  above, 
Till  both  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  veins. 
From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 
And  runs  a  l3rniph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make ; 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand. 
Her  flowery  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

Yet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  cany, 
As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay. 
Till  she  herself  unto  the  sea  doth  many. 
Within  whose  wat'ry  bosom  first  she  lay. 

E'en  so  the  soul,  which,  in  this  earthly  mould, 
The  spirit  of  God  doth  secretly  infuse. 
Because  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  behold, 
And  only  this  material  world  she  views. 

At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear, 
And  doth  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  thingg; 
She  flies  close  by  the  ground,  and  hovers  here, 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings: 
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Yet  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
That  with  her  heavenly  nature  doth  agree ; 
She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought, 
8he  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth. 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  1 
Who  ever  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health. 
Or,  having  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  1 

Then,  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall, 
Which  seem  sweet  flowers,  with  lustre   fresh 

and  gay, 
She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all, 
Buty  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

Bo,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content, 
Andy  like  Noah's  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take, 
She  doth  return  fipom  whence  she  first  was  sent, 
And  flies  to  him  that  first  her  wings  did  make. . . . 

Doubtless,  all  souIb  have  a  surviving  thought, 
Therefore  of  death  we  think  with  quiet  mind ; 
But  if  we  think  of  being  turned  to  nought, 
A  trembling  horror  in  our  souls  we  find. 


IN  WHAT  UANNSB  THB  SOUL  IS  UNITBD  TO 
THE  BODY. 

But  how  shall  we  this  union  well  express  ? 
Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtlety  is  such. 
She  moves  the  body  which  she  doth  possess, 
Tet  no  pcurt  toucketh  but  by  virtue's  touch. 

Then  dwells  she  not  therein  aa  in  a  tent, 
Nor  as  a  pilot  in  his  ship  doth  sit. 
Nor  as  the  spider  in  his  web  is  pent. 
Nor  as  the  wax  retains  the  print  in  it 

Nor  as  a  vessel  water  doth  contain, 

Nor  as  one  liquor  in  another  shed, 

Nor  as  the  heat  doth  in  the  fire  remain, 

Nor  aa  the  voice  throughout  the  air  is  spread ; 

But  aa  the  &ir  and  cheerful  morning  light 
Doth  here  and  there  her  silver  beams  impart, 
And  in  an  instant  doth  herself  unite 
To  tiie  transparent  air,  in  all  and  eveiy  part . . . 

8o  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill, 
Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  difiiiaed ; 
Indivisible,  incorruptible  still, 
Not  forced,  encountered,  troubled,  nor  confused. 

And  aa  the  sun  above  the  light  doth  bring, 
Though  we  behold  it  in  the  air  below, 
8o  from  the  Eternal  light  the  soul  doth  sprmg. 
Though  in  the  body  she  her  powers  do  show. 


THAT  THE  SOUL  IS  MORE  THAN  THB  TEHPBKA- 
TUEE  OF  THE  HUMOURS  OV  THE  BODT. 

If  she  doth,  then,  the  subtle  sense  excel. 
How  gross  are  they  that  drown  her  in  die  blood. 
Or  in  the  body's  humours  tempered  well  ? 
As  if  ui  them  sucn  high  perfection  stood. 

As  if  most  skill  in  that  musician  were, 
Which  had  the  best,  and  best  tuned,  instrument ; 
As  if  the  pencil  neat,  and  colours  clear, 
Had  power  to  make  the  painter  excellent 

Why  doth  not  beauty,  then,  refine  the  wit. 
And  good  complexion  rectify  the  will  1 
Why  doth  not  health  bring  wisdom  still  with  it  ? 
Why  doth  not  sickness  make  men  brutish  atill  ? 

Who  can  in  memory,  or  wit,  or  will. 
Or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  water,  find ; 
What  alchymist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill. 
The  quintessences  of  these  from  out  the  mindl 

If  th'  elements,  which  have  nor  life  nor  sense. 
Can  breed  in  us  so  great  a  power  as  this, 
Why  give  they  not  themselves  like  exceflence, 
Or  other  things  wherein  their  mixture  is? 

If  she  were  but  the  body's  quality. 

Then  we  should  be  with  it  sick,  maim'd,  and  blind ; 

But  we  perceive,  where  these  privations  be. 

An  healUiy,  perfect,  and  sharp-sighted  mind.  . . . 


THAT  THB  SOUL  IS  MORB  THAN  A  PEBVECTION 
OR  RBVLEXION  OP  THE  8BNSE. 

Abb  they  not  senseless,  then,  that  think  the  soul 
Nought  but  a  fine  perfection  of  the  sense, 
Or  of  the  forms  which  fancy  doth  enrol, 
A  quick  resulting  and  a  consequence? 

What  is  it,  then,  that  doth  the  sense  accuse 
Both  of  false  judgments  and  fond  appetites  ? 
What  makes  us  do  what  sense  doth  most  refuse, 
Which  oft  in  torment  of  the  sense  delights  ?  . . . 

Could  any  powers  of  sense  the  Roman  move. 
To  bum  his  own  right  hand  with  courage  stout  1 
Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  and  prove 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout  ?  . . . . 

Sense  outsides  knows — the  soul  through  all  things 

Sense,  dreumstanoe ;  she  doth  the  substance  view : 
Sense  sees  the  bark,  but  she  the  life  of  trees ; 
Sense  hears  the  sounds,  but  she  the  concord  true. . . 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature  which  contains 
The  power  of  sense  wi^iin  a  greater  power. 
Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains. 
Bat  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bower. 


THOMAS  GOFFE. 

[Bota^lMB.    DMd,IB7.] 


This  writer  left  four  or  five  dramatic  pieces,  of 
very  ordinary  merit.  He  was  bred  at  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford.  He  held  the  living  of  East 
Clandon  in  Surrey,  but  unfortunately  succeeded 
not  only  to  the  living,  but  to  the  widow  of  his 


predecessor,  who,  being  a  Xantippe,  contributed, 
according  to  Langbaine,  to  shorten  his  days  by 
the  **  violence  of  her  provoking  tongue."  He  had 
the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  some 
of  his  sermons  appeared  in  print 


SCENE  FBOH  O0FFB»8  TRAOEDT  OF  ^AHUBATB; 
OR  THE  COURAGEOUS  TURK." 

Alai>Di-,  husband  to  the  daughter  of  AMuaATH,  having 

rebelled  against  hia  &ther-in-Iaw,  ia  brought  captive 

before  him. 
Bider  at  one  dioor,  AinnuvH,  wtA  Attendants;  ai  the  other 

dooTy  Alasis,  hii  Wifb,  two  Children,  in  white,— they  kned 

to  Amubatb. 

Jnmr»  Our  hate  must  not  part  thus.    I'll  tell 
thee,  prince. 
That  thou  hast  kindled  .£tna  in  our  breast ! 
And  such  a  flame  is  quench'd  with  nought  but 

blood— 
His  blood  whose  hasty  and  rebellious  blast 
Gave  life  unto  the  fire !  . . . .  [hide 

JtlatL  Why  then,  FU,  like  the  Roman  Pompey, 
My  dying  sight,  scorning  imperious  looks 
Should  grace  so  base  a  stroke  with  sad  aspect 
Thus  will  I  muffle  up,  and  choke  my  groans. 
Lest  a  grieved  tear  diould  quite  put  out  the  name 
Of  lasting  courage  in  Carmania's  fame ! 

jimur.  What,  still  stiff-neck'd  1     Is  this  tiie 
truce  you  beg  ? 
Sprinkled  before  thy  face,  those  rebel  brats 
Shall  have  theur  brains — and  their  dissected  limbs 
Hurl'd  for  a  prey  to  kites !— for,  lords,  'tis  fit 
No  spark  of  su(^  a  mountain-threatening  fire 
Be  left  as  uneztinct,  lest  it  devour, 
And  prove  more  hot  unto  the  Turkish  Empeiy 
Than  the  Promethean  blaze  did  trouble  Jove ! — 
First  sacrifice  those  brats ! 

Mad.  Wife.  Dear  father,  let  thy  fury  rush  on  me ! 
Within  these  entrails  sheath  thine  insate  sword ! 
And  let  this  ominous  and  too  fruitful  womb 
Be  torn  in  sunder !  for  firom  thence  those  babes 
Took  all  their  crimes ;  error  (hath)  made  them 

guilty— 
'Twas  nature's  fault,  not  theirs.    O  if  affection 
Can  work  then ! — ^now  show  a  true  father's  love: 
If  not,  appease  those  murdering  thoughts  with  me ; 
For  as  Jocasta  pleaded  with  her  sons 
For  their  dear  father,  so  to  a  fiither  I       [father ! — 
For  my  dear  babes  and  husband — husband! — 
Which  shall  I  first  embrace  t     Victorious  father ! 
Be  blunt  those  now  sharp  thoughts;  lay  down 

those  threats ; 
Unclasp  that  impious  helmet ;  fix  to  earth 
That  monumental  spear — look  on  thy  child 
With  pardoning  looks,  not  with  a  warrior's  eye. 
Else  shall  my  breast  cover  my  husband's  breast, 
And  serve  as  buckler  to  receive  thy  wounds — 
Why  dost  thou  doubt  1 — fear'st  thou  thy  daugh- 
ter's faiUi? 

jirmtr.  1  fear ;  for  after  daughter's  peijuiy, 
All  laws  of  nature  shall  distasteful  be, 
Nor  will  I  trust  thy  children  or  thyself. 
16A 


Mad.  Wife. .... 

0  let  me  kiss,  kind  father!  first  the  earth 
Onwhich  you  tread,then  kiss  mine  husband's  cheek. 
Great  king,  embrace  those  babes    you  are  the  stock 
On  which  these  grafts  were  planted [of  sap, 

Amur.  True ;  and  when  sprouts  do  rob  tiie  tree 
They  must  be  pruned.  [similitudes. 

Mad.  Wife.  Dear  fiOher!  leave  such  harsh 
By  my  deceased  mother,  to  whose  womb 

1  was  a  ten  months'  burden — by  yourself 
To  whom  I  was  a  pleasing  infiint  onoe. 
Pity  my  husband  and  these  tender  in&nts ! 

Jinrnr.  Yes;  tohavethemcoUectamanlystrength, 
And  their  first  lesson  that  their  dad  shall  teach  them, 
Shall  be  to  read  my  miseiy,  [shows 

jilad.  Stem  conqueror !  but  that  thy  daughter 
There  once  dwelt  good  in  that  obdurate  breast, 
I  would  not  spend  a  tear  to  soften  thee. 
Thou  see'st  my  countries  turo'd  into  a  grave  I 
My  cities  scare  the  sun  with  fiercer  flames, 
Which  turn  them  into  ashes !— ^  myself 
So  sleckt  and  carved,  that  my  amazed  blood 
Knows  not  through  which  wound  first  to  take  its 
If  not  on  me,  have  mercy  on  my  babes,      [way ! 
Which  with  thy  mercy  thou  may'st  turn  to  love. 

Amur.  No,  Sir,  we  must  root  out  malicious  seed ; 
Nothing  sprouts  faster  than  an  envious  weed. 
We  see  a  littie  bullock  'mongst  an  herd. 
Whose  horns  are  yet  scarce  crept  from  out  his  finmt, 
Grows  on  a  sudden  tall,  and  in  the  fields 
Frolics  so  much,  he  makes  his  fiither  yield. 
A  littie  twig  left  budding  on  an  elm. 
Ungratefully  bars  his  mother's  sight  fiiom  heaven— 
I  love  not  future  Aladins. 

Alad.  Wife. 

Alas,  these  infants ! — these  weak-sinew'd  hands 

Can  be  no  terror  to  these  Hector's  arms. 

Beg,  infiuits — ^beg,  and  teach  these  tender  joints 

To  ask  for  mercy — ^leam  your  lisping  tongues 

To  give  due  accent  to  each  syllable ; 

Nothing  that  fortune  urgeth  to  is  base. 

Put  fivm  your  thoughts  all  memory  of  descent; 

Forget  the  princely  titles  of  your  &ther. 

If  your  own  misery  you  can  feel. 

Thus  learn  of  me  to  weep — of  me  to  kneel 

let  Child.  Good  grandsire,  see — see  how  my  father 

cries !  [ter  prays. 

Wife.  Good  father,  hear — hear  how  thy  daugh- 

Thou  that  know'st  how  to  use  stem  warrior's  arms, 

Learn  how  to  use  mild  warrior's  pity  too.  .... 

Antur.  Rise,  my  dear  child !  as  marble  i^ainst 
So  I  at  these  obedient  showers  melt.  [rain, 

Thus  I  do  raise  thy  husband — thus  thy  babes, 

Freely  admitting  you  to  former  state 

Be  thou  our  son  and  friend. 


SIR  FULKE 

[Bota,US4. 

Who  ordered  this  inscription  for  his  own  grave : 
**  Servant  to  Qneen  Elizabeth,  coonaellor  to  King 
James,  and  fiiend  to  Sir  Pldiip  Sydney;"  was 
created  knight  of  the  hath  at  James's  coronation, 


GREVILLE, 

DM,16».] 

afterwards  appointed  sub-treasurer,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  made  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Brooke,  in  1621.  He  died  by  the  stab  of 
a  revengeful  servant,  in  1628. 


STANZAS  FROM  HIS  "TREATISE  ON  HUMAN 
LEARNING." 
KNOWLSDOS. 
A  CI.IXBIN6  height  it  is,  without  a  head, 
Depth  without  bottom,  way  without  an  end ; 
A  circle  with  no  line  environed. 
Not  comprehended,  all  it  comprehends ; 
Worth  infinite,  yet  satisfies  no  mind 
Till  it  that  infinite  of  the  Godhead  find. 
For  our  defects  in  nature  who  sees  not  1 
We  enter  first,  thingt  present  not  conceiving, 
Not  knowing  future,  what  is  past  forgot ; 
All  other  creatures  instant  power  receiving 
To  help  themselves:  man  only  bringeth  sense 
To  feel  and  wail  his  native  impotence. 

IMAGINATION. 

Knowledge's  next  organ  is  imagination,  . 
A  glass  wherein  the  object  of  our  sense 
Ought  to  respect  true  height  or  declination. 
For  understanding's  dear  inteUigenoe ; 
But  this  power  also  hath  her  variation  • 
Fixed  in  some,  in  some  with  dififerenoe— 
In  all  so  shadove'd  with  self-application, 
As  makes  her  pictures  still  too  foul  or  fiiir, 
Not  like  the  life  in  lineament  or  air. ... . 

BIA80N. 

The  last  chief  oracle  of  what  man  knows 
Is  understanding,  which,  though  it  contain 
Some  ruinous  notions  which  our  nature  shows 
Of  general  truths,  yet  they  have  such  a  stain 
From  our  corruption,  as  all  light  they  lose ; 
Save  to  convince  of  ignorance  or  sin, 
Which,  where  they  reign,  let  no  perfection  in. .  •  • 
Nor  in  a  right  line  can  her  eyes  ascend. 
To  view  the  things  that  immaterial  are ; 
For  as  the  sun  doth,  while  his  beams  descend. 
Lighten  the  earth  but  shadow  every  star. 
So  reason,  stooping  to  attend  the  sense. 
Darkens  Uie  spirit's  clear  intelligence 


INSUFFICIBKCT  OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Then  what  is  our  high-praised  philosophy. 
But  books  of  poesy  in  prose  compiled, 
Far  more  delightful  than  they  fruitful  be. 
Witty  appearance,  guile  that  is  beguiled ; 
Corrupting  minds  much  rather  than  directing, 
Th'  allay  of  duty,  and  our  pride's  erecting. 

For,  as  among  physicians,  what  they  call 
Word  magic,  never  helpeth  the  disease 
Which  drugs  and  diet  ought  to  deal  withal, 
And  by  their  real  working  give  us  ease; 
So  these  word-sellers  have  no  power  to  cure 
The  passions  which  corrupted  lives  endure. 


SONNET 

raOM  LORD  BBOOKX'S  CAKUCA. 

Merlin,  they  say,  an  English  prophet  bom, 
When  he  was  young,  and  govem'd  by  his  mother. 
Took  great  delight  to  laugh  such  fools  to  scorn. 
As  thought  by  nature  we  might  know  a  brother* 
His  mother  chid  him  oft,  till  on  a  day 
They  stood  and  saw  a  corpse  to  burial  carried : 
The  father  tears  his  beard,  doth  weep  and  pray, 
The  mother  was  the  woman  he  had  married.. 
Merlin  laughs  out  aloud,  instead  of  crying ; 
His  mother  chides  him  for  that  childish  fadiion. 
Says  men  must  mourn  the  dead,  themselves  are 

dying; 
Good  manners  doth  make  answer  unto  passion. 
The  child  (for  children  see  what  should  be  hidden) 
Replies  unto  his  mother  by  and  by : 
Mother,  if  you  did  know,  and  were  forbidden, 
Yet  you  would  laugh  as  heartily  as  I. 
This  man  no  part  hath  in  the  child  he  sorrows. 
His  father  was  the  monk,  that  sings  before  hun : 
See  then  how  nature  of  adoption  borrows. 
Truth  covets  in  me  that  I  should  restore  him. 


SIR  JOHN  BEAUMONT. 

rBoni,15fi.    DiBdl828.] 


Sib  John  Beaumont,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at  Grace  Dieu,  the  seat 
of  the  fiunily  in  Leicestershire.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  at  the  inns  of  court ;  but,  forsaking 
the  law,  married  and  retired  to  his  native  seat 
Two  years  before  his  death  he  was  knighted  by 
Charles  the  First 

He  wrote  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem,  of 

[*  "The  coomuiid&tion  of  improTing  the  rhythm  of  the 
eoaplet  is  due  also  to  Sir  John  Beaamoat,  author  of  a 
short  poem  oa  the  Battle  of  Donworth  7i«ld.  In  other 
rewpeeta  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a  high  rank."— Uallam's 
LiL  JStLf  ToL  ilL  p.  499.    The  poem,  though  a  posthu- 


which  no  copy  is  known  to  be  extant ;  Bosworth 
Field ;  and  a  variety  of  small  original  and  trans- 
lated pieces.  Bosworth  Field  may  be  compared 
with  Addison's  Campaign,  without  a  high  compli- 
ment to  either.  Sir  John  has  no  fancy,  but  there 
is  force  and  dignity  in  some  of  his  passages ;  and 
he  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  earliest  polishers 
of  what  is  called  the  heroic  couplet* 

mous  publication,  was  not  without  its  prefatorj commen- 
dations: 

This  book  will  Ure  ;  it  hath  a  genius:  thin 
AboTe  his  reader,  or  his  praiser,  is.— Bsm  Jojtsoa.— a] 
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BHCHAEL  DRAYTON. 


RICHARD  BEFORB  THE  BATTLE  OF  D08W0RTH. 

Thb  duke's  stout  presence,  and  courageous  looks, 
Were  to  the  king  as  falls  of  sliding  brooks ; 
Which  bring  a  gentle  and  delightful  rest 
To  weaiy  eyes,  with  grievous  care  opprest 
He  bids  that  Norfolk,  and  his  hopeful  son. 
Whose  rising  fiune  in  arms  this  day  begun. 
Should  lead  the  vanguard — ^for  so  great  command 
He  dares  not  trust  in  any  other  hand — 
The  rest  he  to  his  own  advice  refers, 
And  as  the  spirit  in  that  body  stirs. 
Then,  putting  on  his  crown,  a  &ta!  sign ! 
So  ofler'd  beasts  near  death  in  gariands  shine — 
He  rides  about  the  ranks,  and  strives  t'  inspire 
Each  breast  with  part  of  his  unwearied  fire. 
•     •     "  My  fellow  soldiers !  though  your  swords 
Are  sharp,  and  need  not  whetting  by  my  words, 
Yet  call  to  mind  the  many  glorious  days 
In  which  we  treasured  up  immortal  praise. 
If,  when  I  served,  I  ever  fled  from  foe. 
Fly  ye  from  mine — ^let  me  be  punish'd  so ! 


But  if  my  &ther,  when  at  first  he  tried 
How  all  his  sons  could  shining  blades  abide. 
Found  me  an  eagle  whose  undazzled  eyes 
Affiront  the  beams  that  finom  the  steel  aiiM, 
And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same, 
Know  then,  ye  have  but  changed  your  general's 

name. 
Be  still  yourselves !     Ye  fight  against  the  dross 
Of  those  who  oft  have  run  from  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissension's  brands) 
Have  felt  the  force  of  our  revengeful  hands  1 — 
From  whom  this  youth,  as  firom  a  princely  flood. 
Derives  his  best,  but  not  untainted  blood — 
Have  our  assaults  made  Lancaster  to  droop  1 
And  shall  this  Welshman,  with  his  ragged  troop. 
Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  line. 
That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  divine  1 — 
See  what  a  guide  these  fugitives  have  chose ! 
Who,  bred  among  the  French,  our  ancient  foes. 
Forgets  the  English  language  and  the  ground. 
And  knows  not  what  our  drums  and  trumpets 

sound!" 


MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 


[Bora,  18T0?    DM,  I8S1J 


MiCHAiL  Dbatton  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Atherston,  in  Warwickshire.  His  family  was 
ancient,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  his  parents 
were  opulent,  for  he  was  educated  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Godfrey  Godere.  In  his  childhood, 
which  displayed  remarkable  proficiency,  he  was 
anxious  to  know  what  strange  kind  of  beings 
poets  were,  and  on  his  coming  to  college  he  im- 
portuned his  tutor,  if  possible,  to  make  him  a  poet 
Either  from  this  ambition,  or  from  necessity,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  no  profession,  and  to  have 
generally  owed  his  subsistence  to  the  munificence 
of  friends.  An  allusion  which  he  makes,  in  the 
poem  of  "  Moses's  Birth  and  Miracles,"  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  has  been  con- 
tinually alleged  as  a  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
witnessed  that  spectacle  in  a  military  capacity ; 
but  the  lines,  in  fiict,  are  fiu*  from  proving  that  he 
witnessed  it  at  all.  On  the  accession  of  King 
James  the  Fust,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  new 
sovereign,  with  all  that  a  poet  could  ofler,  his 
congratulatory  verses.  James,  however,  received 
him  but  coldly,  and  though  he  was  patronized  by 
Lord  Buckhurst  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset,*  he  ob- 
tained no  situation  of  independence,  but  continued 
to  publish  his  voluminous  poetry  amidst  severe 
irritations  with  his  booksellers.'!'  Popular  as 
Drayton  once  was  in  comparison  of  the  present 
neglect  of  him,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  his 
works  were  ever  so  profitable  as  to  allow  the 
bookseller  much  room  for  peculation.  He  was 
known  as  a  poet  many  years  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.    His  Poly-olbion,  which  the 

[*  Lord  Buckhurst  and  the  EaxI  of  Dorset, — the  poet  and 
lord  high  treasurer,— are  one  and  the  same  persond— -C.] 

ff  He  received  a  yearl j  pension  of  ten  pounds  fh>m 
Pniioe  Henry,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Pol7-olbion.--<}.] 


learned.  Selden  honoured  with  notes,  did  not 
appear  till  1613.  In  1626  we  find  him  styled 
poet  laureate ;  but  the  title  at  that  time  was  often 
a  mere  compliment,  and  implied  neither  royal  ap- 
pointment nor  butt  of  canary.  The  Countess  of 
Bedford  supported  him  for  many  years.  At  the 
close  of  his  lifo  we  find  him  in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  to  whose  magnanimous  countess 
the  Aubrey  MSS.  ascribe  the  poet's  monument 
over  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  language  of  Drayton  is  free  and  perspi- 
cuous. With  less  depUi  of  feeling  &an  that 
which  occasionally  bursts  firom  Cowley,  he  is  a 
less  excruciating  hunter  of  conceits,  and  in  har- 
mony of  expression  is  quite  a  contrast  to  Donne. 
A  tinge  of  grace  and  romance  pervades  much  of 
his  poetry :  and  even  his  pastorals,  which  exhibit 
the  most  fantastic  views  of  nature,  sparkle  with 
elegant  imageiy.  The  Nymphidia  is  in  his  hap- 
piest characteristic  manner  of  airy  and  sportive 
pageantiy.  In  some  historic  sketches  of  the 
Barons*  Wars  he  reaches  a  manner  beyond  him- 
self—the pictures  of  Mortimer  and  the  Queen, 
and  of  Edward's  entrance  to  the  castle,  are 
splendid  and  spirited.  In  his  Poly-olbion,  or 
description  of  Great  Britain,  he  has  treated  the 
subject  with  such  topographical  and  minute  detail 
as  to  chain  his  poetiy  to  the  map;  and  he  has 
unfortunately  chosen  a  form  of  verse  which, 
though  agreeable  when  interspersed  with  other 
measures,  is  fatiguing  in  long  continuance  by 
itself:  still  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  poem  with- 
out admiring  the  richness  of  his  local  associations, 
and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fabulous  allu- 
sions which  he  scatters  around  him.  Such,  in- 
deed is  the  profusion  of  romantic  recollections  in 
the  Poly-olbion,  that  a  poet  of  taste  and  selection 


MICHAEL  DBATTON. 
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might  there  find  subjects  of  happy  descriptioiii  to 
^hich  the  aathor  who  suggested  them f  had  not 
the  power  of  doing  justice;  for  Drayton  started  so 
many  remembrances,  that  he  lost  his  inspiration 
in  the  effort  of  memoiy.  In  the  Barons'  WaiSi 
excepting  the  passages  already  noticed,  where  the 

J\irpmnm9  laU  pd  ypUndeai  wnmH  otter, 
AMnaimr  pcmnus, 

we  unhappily  exchange  only  the  geographer  for 
the  chronicler.  On  a  general  survey,  the  mass 
of  his  poetry  has  no  strength  or  sustaining  spirit 
adequate  to  its  balk.    There  is  a  perpetual  play 


of  fancy  on  its  surfece ;  but  the  impulses  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  guidance  of  judgment  give  it  no 
strong  movements  nor  consistent  course.  In 
soeneiy  or  in  history  he  cannot  command  selected 
views,  but  meets  them  by  chance  as  he  travels 
over  the  track  of  detail  His  great  subjects  have 
no  interesting  centre,  no  shade  for  uninteresting 
things.  Not  to  speak  of  his  dull  passages,  hia 
description  is  generally  lost  in  a  flutter  of  whim- 
sical touches.  His  muse  has  certainly  no  strength 
for  extensive  flights,  though  she  sports  in  happy 
moments  on  a  brilliant  and  graceful  wing.* 


MORTIMSR,  EABL  OF  MABCH,  AND  THE  QUEEN, 
SURPRISED  BY  EDWARD  Ul.  IN  NOmNGHAM 
CA3TLB. 

noK  **m  BABORa*  wias)"  book  vx. 

WiTHur  the  castle  hath  the  queen  devised 
A  chamber  with  choice  rarities  so  fitiught. 
As  in  the  same  she  had  imparadised 
Almost  what  man  by  industry  hath  sought ; 
Where  with  the  curious  pendl  was  pomprised 
What  could  with  colours  by  the  art  be  wrought, 
In  the  most  sure  place  of  the  castle  there. 
Which  she  had  named  the  Tower  of  Mortimer. 

An  orbal  form  with  pillars  small  composed, 
Which  to  the  top  like  parallels  do  bear, 
Ardiing  the  compass  where  they  were  endosed. 
Fashioning  the  &ir  roof  like  the  hemisphere, 
In  whose  partitions  by  the  lines  disposed, 
AO  the  clear  northern  asterisms  were 

In  their  corporeal  shapes  with  stars  inchased. 
As  by  th'  old  poets  they  in  heaven  were  placed. 

About  which  lodgings,  tow'rds  the  upper  face, 
Ran  a  fine  bordure  circularly  led, 
As  equal  'twixt  the  high'st  point  and  the  base, 
That  as  a  zone  the  want  engirdled. 
That  lends  the  sight  a  breathing,  or  a  space, 
Twixt  things  near  view  and  those  far  over  head. 
Under  the  which  the  painter's  curious  skill 
In  lively  forms  the  goodly  room  did  fill. 

Here  Phoebus  clipping  Hyacinthus  stood, 
Whose  life's  last  drops  his  snowy  breast  imbrue. 
The  one's  tears  mixed  with  the  other's  blood, 
That  should't  be  blood  or  tears  no  sight  could  view, 
So  mix'd  together  in  a  little  flood  ; 
Yet  here  and  there  they  sev'rally  withdrew, 
The  pretty  wood-nymphs  chaflUng  him  with  balm. 
To  bring  the  sweet  boy  from  his  deadly  qualm. 

With  the  god's  lyre,  his  quiver,  and  his  bow. 
His  golden  mantle  cast  upon  the  ground, 
T*  express  whose  grief  Art  ev'n  her  best  did  show, 
The  sledge  so  shadow'd  still  seem'd  to  rebound, 
To  counterfeit  the  vigour  of  the  blow. 
As  still  to  give  new  anguish  to  the  wound ; 
The  purple  flower  sprung  from  the  blood  that  run. 
That  op'neth  since  and  doseth  with  the  sun. 


[«  **  Wmjtaa'B  Polj-olbion  i»  a  poem  of  iibout  30,000  lines 
in  letagth,  written  in  Alexandrine  couplet*,  a  m^nffure, 
from  It*  monotony,  and  perhaps  from  it«  freqiienry  in 
dof^rrl  ballada,  not  at  all  plra«lni;  to  tbe  ear.  It  con- 
tatns  a  topof(raphicaI  dei<cription  of  Knglaml,  illu^trMtcd 
with  a  prodigality  of  hij<torical  and  legendary  erudition 


By  which  the  heifer  lo,  Jove's  fair  rape, 
Gazing  her  new-ta'en  figure  in  a  brook, 
The  water  shadow'd  to  observe  the  shape 
In  the  same  form  that  she  on  it  doth  look. 
80  cunningly  to  doud  the  wanton  'scape. 
That  gazing  eyes  the  portraiture  mistook, 
By  perspective  devised  beholding  now, 
This  way  a  maiden,  that  way  't  seem'd  a  cow. 

Swift  Mercury,  like  to  a  shepherd's  boy, 
Sporting  with  Hebe  by  a  fountain  brim, 
With  many  a  sweet  glance,  many  an  aiu'rous  toy. 
He  sprinkling  drops  at  her,  and  she  at  him ; 
Wherein  the  painter  so  explain'd  their  joy, 
As  though  his  skill  the  perfect  life  could  limn, 
Upon  whose  brows  the  water  hung  so  clear. 
As  through  the  drops  the  fair  skin  might  appear. 

And  cifTy  Cynthus  with  a  thousand  birds, 
Whose  freckled  plumes  adorn  the  bushy  crown. 
Under  whose  shadow  graze  the  straggling  herds, 
Out  of  whose  top  the  fresh  springs  trembling  down, 
Dropping  like  fine  pearl  through  his  shaggy  beards, 
WiUi  moss  and  climbing  ivy  over-grown ; 
The  rock  so  lively  done  in  every  part, 
As  nature  could  be  patterned  by  Art 

The  naked  nymphs,  some  up  and  down  descending. 
Small  scatt'ring  flowers  at  one  another  flung. 
With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bendm^, 
Cropping  the  blooming  branches  lately  sprung, 
(Upon  the  briars  their  colour'd  mantles  rending) 
Which  on  the  rocks  grew  here  and  there  among ; 
Some  comb  their  hair,  some  making  garlands  by, 
As  with  delight  might  satisfy  the  eye. 

There  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  through  the 

clouds, 
Cast  by  his  palfreys  that  their  reins  had  broke. 
And  setting  fire  upon  the  wclked  shrouds. 
Now  through  the  heaven  run  madding  from  the 

yoke. 
The  elements  together  thrust  in  crowds. 
Both  land  and  sea  hid  in  a  reeking  smoke ; 
Drawn  with  such  life,  as  some  did  much  desire 
To  warm  themselves,  some  frighted  with  the  fire. 

The  river  Po,  that  him  receiving  bum'd, 
His  seven  sisters  standing  in  degrees, 

Such  a  poem  iiseNMntially  desiKued  to  instruct,  and  speaks 
to  the  undorntanding  more  than  to  the  fancy.  The  pt>wi'r« 
diiiplaycd  in  it  are,  liOW(*Ter,  of  a  hieh  cast.  Yet  perhaps 
no  Knglish  poem,  known  as  well  uy  name,  i«  so  little 
known  beyond  its  name." — ILillam,  LU.  HUL^  vol.  iil. 
p.  iwO-T.—C.] 
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Trees  into  women  seeming  to  be  tum'd, 
As  the  gods  tum'd  the  women  into  trees, 
Both  which  at  once  so  mutually  that  moum'd, 
Drops  from  their  boughs,  or  tears  feU  firom  their  eyes ; 
The  fire  seem'd  to  be  water,  water  flame, 
Such  excellence  in  showing  of  the  same. 

And  to  this  lodging  did  the  light  invent. 
That  it  should  first  a  lateral  course  reflect, 
Through  a  short  room  into  the  window  sent, 
Whence  it  should  come  expressively  direct, 
Holding  just  distance  to  the  lineament. 
And  should  the  beams  proportionably  project. 
And  being  thereby  condensated  and  grave, 
To  every  figure  a  sure  colour  gave. 

In  part  of  which,  under  a  golden  vine. 
Whose  broad-leaved  branches  covering  over  all, 
Stood  a  rich  bed,  spread  with  this  wanton  twine, 
Doubling  themselves  in  their  lascivious  fail, 
Whose  rip'ned  dusters  seeming  to  decline. 
Where,  as  among  the  naked  Cupids  sprawl 
Some  at  the  sundiy-colour'd  birds  do  shoot, 
Some  swarming  up  to  pluck  the  purple  fi'uit 

On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast, 
Arachne's  web  the  same  did  not  surpass, 
Wherein  the  story  of  his  fortunes  past 
In  lively  pictures  neatly  handled  was ; 
How  he  escaped  the  Tower,  in  France  how  graced. 
With  stones  embroidered,  of  a  wondrous  mass ; 
About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret. 
Emblems,  impresas,  hieroglyphics  set 

This  flatt'ring  sunshine  had  begot  the  shower. 
And  the  black  clouds  with  such  abundance  fed, 
That  for  a  wind  they  waited  but  the  hour. 
With  force  to  let  their  fury  on  his  head : 
Which  when  it  came,  it  came  with  such  a  power. 
As  he  could  hardly  have  imagined. 

But  when  men  think  they  most  in  safety  stand, 
Their  greatest  peril  often  is  at  hand. 

For  to  that  largeness  they  increased  were. 
That  Edward  felt  March  heavy  on  his  throne, 
WBose  props  no  longer  both  of  them  could  bear; 
Two  for  one  seat,  that  over-great  were  grown. 
Preposterously  that  moved  in  one  sphere, 
And  to  the  like  predominancy  prone. 

That  the  young  king  down  Mortimer  must  cast. 
If  he  himself  would  e'er  hope  to  sit  fast 

Who  finding  the  necessity  was  such, 
That  urged  him  still  th'  assault  to  undertake. 
And  yet  his  person  it  might  nearly  touch. 
Should  he  too  soon  his  sleeping  power  awake : 
Th*  attempt,  wherein  the  danger  was  so  much. 
Drove  him  at  length  a  secret  means  to  make, 
Whereby  he  might  the  enterprise  effect. 
And  hurt  him  most,  where  he  did  least  suspect 

Without  the  castle,  in  the  earth  is  found 
A  cave,  resembling  sleepy  Morpheus'  cell, 
In  strange  meanders  winding  under  ground. 
Where  darkness  seeks  continually  to  dwell, 
Which  with  such  fear  and  horror  doth  abound. 
As  though  it  were  an  entrance  into  hell ; 
By  architects  to  serve  the  castle  made, 
When  as  the  Danes  this  island  did  invade. 


Now  on  along  the  crankling  path  doth  keep. 
Then  by|a  rock  turns  up  another  way, 
Rising  tow'rds  day,  then  fiilling  tow'rds  the  deep. 
On  a  smooth  level  then  itself  doth  lay, 
Directly  then,  then  obliquely  doth  creep, 
Nor  in  the  course  keeps  any  certain  stay ; 
Till  in  the  castle,  in  an  odd  by-plaoe, 
It  casts  the  foul  mask  firom  its  dusky  &ce. 

By  which  the  king,  with  a  selected  crew 
Of  such  as  he  with  his  intent  acquainted. 
Which  he  affected  to  the  action  knew. 
And  in  revenge  of  Edward  had  not  fi&inted. 
That  to  their  utmost  would  the  cause  pursue. 
And  with  those  treasons  that  had  not  been  tainted^ 

Adventured  the  labyrinth  t'  assay. 

To  rouse  the  beast  which  kept  them  ali  at  bay. 

Long  after  Phoebus  took  his  Iab*ring  team. 
To  his  pale  sister  and  resigned  his  place, 
To  wash  his  cauj^es  in  the  open  stream, 
And  cool  the  fervour  of  his  glowing  face ; 
And  Phfsbe,  scanted  of  her  brother's  beam. 
Into  the  west  went  after  him  apace, 

Leaving  blade  darkness  to  possess  the  sky. 
To  fit  the  time  of  that  black  tragedy. 

What  time  by  torch-light  they  attempt  the  cave. 
Which  at  their  entrance  seemed  in  a  firight, 
With  the  reflection  that  their  armour  gave, 
As  it  till  then  had  ne'er  seen  any  light ; 
Which,  striving  there  pre-eminence  to  have, 
Darkness  therewith  so  daringly  doth  fight. 
That  each  confounding  other,  both  appear, 
As  darkness  light,  and  light  but  daikness  were. 

The  craggy  clifis,  which  cross  them  as  they  go. 
Made  as  their  passage  they  would  have  denied. 
And  threat'ned  them  their  journey  to  foreslow, 
As  angry  with  the  path  that  was  their  guide. 
And  sadly  seem'd  their  discontent  to  show 
To  the  vile  hand  that  did  them  first  divide; 
Whose  cumbrous  falls  and  risings  seem'd  to  say. 
So  ill  an  action  could  not  brook  the  day. 

And  by  the  lights  as  they  along  were  led, 
Their  shadows  then  them  following  at  their  back. 
Were  like  to  mourners  canying  forth  their  dead, 
And  as  the  deed,  so  were  they,  ugly,  black. 
Or  like  to  fiends  that  them  had  followed. 
Pricking  them  on  to  bloodshed  and  to  wrack ; 
Whilst  the  light  look'd  as  it  had  been  amazed 
At  their  deformed  shapes,  whereon  it  gazed. 

The  clatt'ring  arms  their  masters  seem'd  to  chide, 
As  they  would  reason  wherefore  they  should  wound. 
And  struck  the  cave  in  passing  on  each  side, 
As  they  were  angry  with  the  hollow  ground, 
That  it  an  act  so  pitiless  should  hide ; 
Whose  stony  roof  lock'd  in  their  angry  sound. 
And  hanging  in  the  creeks,  drew  back  again. 
As  willing  them  from  murder  to  refrain. 

The  night  wax'd  old  (not  dreaming  of  these  things) 
And  to  her  chamber  is  the  queen  withdrawn. 
To  whom  a  choice  musidan  plays  and  sings. 
Whilst  she  sat  under  an  estate  of  lawn, 
In  night-attire  more  god-like  glittering, 
Than  any  eye  had  seen  the  cheerful  dawn, 
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Leaning  upon  her  most-loved  Mortimer, 
Whose  Toice^ore  than  the  muAc^pleaiidd  her  ear. 

Where  her  fair  breasts  at  liberty  were  let. 
Whose  violet  veins  in  branched  riverets  flow, 
And  Venus'  swans  and  milky  doves  were  set 
Upon  those  swelling  mounts  of  driven  snow ; 
Whereon  whilst  Love  to  sport  himself  doth  get. 
He  lost  his  way,  nor  back  again  could  go, 
But  with  those  banks  of  beauty  set  about. 
He  wanderM  still,  yet  never  could  get  out. 

Her  loose  hair  look'd  like  gold  (O  word  too  base ! 
Nay,  more  than  sin,  but  so  to  name  her  hair) 
Declining,  as  to  kiss  her  fairer  face, 
No  word  is  fair  enough  for  thing  so  fair. 
Nor  ever  was  there  epithet  could  grace 
That,  by  much  praising  which  we  much  impair; 
And  where  the  pen  fails,  pencOs  cannot  show  it, 
Only  the  soul  may  be  supposed  (o  know  it 

She  laid  her  fingers  on  his  manly  cheek, 
The  gods'  pure  sceptres  and  the  darts  of  Love, 
That  with  their  touch  might  make  a  tiger  meek, 
Or  might  great  Atlas  from  his  seat  remove ; 
So  white,  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sleek, 
As  she  had  worn  a  lily  for  a  glove ; 

As  might  beget  life  where  was  never  none, 
And  put  a  spirit  into  the  hardest  st<me. 

The  fire  of  precious  wood;  the  light  perfume, 
Which  left  a  sweetness  on  each  thing  it  shone, 
As  every  thing  did  to  itself  assume 
The  scent  from  them,  and  made  the  same  their  own : 
So  that  the  painted  flowers  within  the  room 
Were  sweet,  as  if  they  naturally  had  grown ; 
The  light  gave  colours,  which  upon  them  fell, 
And  to  the  colours  the  perfume  gave  smell. 

When  on  those  sundiy  pictures  they  devise, 
And  fitim  one  piece  they  to  another  run, 
Commend  that  face,  that  arm,  that  hand,  those  eyes ; 
Show  how  that  bird,  how  well  that  flower  was  done ; 
How  this  part  shadow'd,  and  how  that  did  rise, — 
This  top  was  clouded,  how  that  trail  was  spun, — 
The  landscape,  mixture,  and  delineatings. 
And  in  that  art  a  thousand  curious  things : 

Looking  upon  proud.  Phaeton  wrapt  in  fire, 
The  gentle  queen  did  much  bewail  his  fall ; 
But  Mortimer  commended  his  desire, 
To  lose  one  poor  life,  or  to  govern  all : 
«  What  though  (quoth  he)  he  madly  did  aspire. 
And  his  great  mind  made  him  proud  Fortune's 
thraU! 
Yet  in  despight,  when  she  her  worst  had  done, 
He  perish'd  in  Uie  chariot  of  the  sun." 

«  Phflsbus  (she  said)  was  over-forced  by  art ; 
Nor  could  she  find  how  that  embrace  could  be." 
But  Mortimer  then  took  the  painter's  part: 
M  Why  thus,  bright  empress,  thus  and  thus,  (quoth 

he:) 
That  hand  doth  hold  his  back,  and  this  his  heart ; 
Thus  their  arms  twine,  and  thus  their  lips,  you  see : 

Now  are  you  Phoebus,  Hyacinthus  I ; 

It  were  a  life,  thus  every  hour  to  die." 
22 


When,  by  that  time,  into  the  castle-hall 
Was  rudely  entcr'd  that  well-armed  rout. 
And  they  within  suspecting  nought  at  all. 
Had  then  no  guard  to  watch  for  them  without 
See  how  mischances  suddenly  do  fall. 
And  steal  upon  us,  being  farthest  from  doubt ! 
Our  life's  uncertam,  and  our  death  is  sure. 
And  tow'rds  most  peril  man  is  most  secure. 

Whilst  youthful  Nevil  and  brave  Turrington, 
To  the  bright  queen  that  ever  waited  near. 
Two  with  great  March  much  credit  that  had  won. 
That  in  the  lobby  with  the  ladies  were, 
Staying  delight,  whilst  time  away  did  run, 
With  such  diBcourse  as  women  love  to  hear ; 
Charged  on  the  sudden  by  the  armed  train. 
Were  at  their  entrance  miserably  slain. 

When,  as  from  snow-crown'd  Skidow's  lofty  clifls. 
Some  fleet-wing'd  haggard,  tow*rds  her  preying 

hour. 
Amongst  the  teal  and  moor-bred  mallard  drives. 
And  th'  air  of  all  her  feather'd  flock  doth  scow'r. 
Whilst  to  regain  her  former  height  she  strives, 
The  fearful  fowl  all  prostrate  to  her  power : 
Such  a  sharp  shriek  did  ring  throughout  the  vault. 
Made  by  the  women  at  the  fierce  assault 


NTMPHIDIA,  THB  OOUST  OV  PAIRT. 

Old  Chaucer  doth  of  Topas  tell, 
Mad  Rab'lais  of  Pantagruel, 
A  later  third  of  Dowsabel, 

With  such  poor  trifles  playing : 
Others  the  like  have  laboured  at, 
Some  of  this  thing,  and  some  of  that. 
And  many  of  they  know  not  what. 

But  that  they  must  be  saying. 

Another  sort  there  be,  that  will 
Be  talking  of  the  Fairies  still. 
Nor  never  can  they  have  their  fill. 

As  they  were  wedded  to  them : 
No  tales  of  them  thebr  thirst  can  slake. 
So  much  delight  therein  they  take. 
And  some  strange  thing  they  fain  would  make, 

Knew  they  the  way  to  do  them. 

Then  since  no  muse  hath  been  so  bold, 
Or  of  the  later  or  the  old, 
Those  elvish  secrets  to  unfold, 

Which  lie  from  others'  reading ; 
My  active  muse  to  light  shall  bring 
The  court  of  that  proud  Fairy  King, 
And  tell  there  of  the  revelling : 

Jove  prosper  my  proceeding. 

And  thou  Nymphidia,  gentle  Fay, 
Which  meeting  me  upon  the  way, 
These  secrets  didst  to  me  bewray. 

Which  now  I  am  in  telling : 
My  pretty  light  fantastic  maid, 
I  here  invoke  thee  to  my  aid, 
That  I  may  speak  what  thou  hast  said, 

In  numbers  smoothly  swelling. 
P 
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This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there. 
That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fisar, 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it ; 
And  somewhat  southward  tow'rd  the  noon» 
Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it. 
The  walls  of  spiders'  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortised  and  finely  laid ; 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade, 

It  curiously  that  builded : 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats. 
And  for  the  roof^  instead  of  slates. 
Is  covered  with  the  skins  of  bats. 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 
Hence  Oberon,  him  sport  to  make, 
(Their  rest  when  weary  mortals  take. 
And  none  but  only  fairies  wake) 

Descendeth  for  his  pleasure : 
And  Mab,  his  merry  queen,  by  night 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
(In  elder  times  the  Mare  that  hight) 

Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 
Hence  shadows,  seeming  idle  shapes. 
Of  little  frisking  elves  and  apes, 
To  earth  do  make  their  wanton  scapes. 

As  hope  of  pastime  hastes  them : 
Which  maids  think  on  the  hearth  they  see, 
When  fires  well-near  consumed  be. 
There  dancing  hayes  by  two  and  three, 

Just  as  their  fancy  casts  them. 
These  make  our  girls  their  slutt'iy  rue. 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue, 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 

The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping : 
And  in  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found. 
Of  them  so  called  the  Fairy  ground, 

Of  which  they  have  the  keeping. 
These,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot, 
When  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother : 
Some  silly,  doating,  brainless  calf, 
That  understands  things  by  the  hal^ 
Say,  that  the  Faiiy  left  this  aulf, 

And  took  away  the  other. 
But  listen,  and  I  shall  you  tell 
A  chance  in  Faiiy  that  befell, 
Which  certainly  may  please  some  well. 

In  love  and  arms  delighting : 
Of  Oberon  that  jealous  grew 
Of  one  of  his  own  Faiiy  crew. 
Too  well  (he  fear'd)  his  queen  that  knew. 

His  love  but  ill  requiting. 
Pigwiggen  was  this  Fairy  knight. 
One  wondrous  gracious  in  the  sight 
Of  fair  queen  Mab,  which  day  and  night 

He  amorously  observed : 
Which  made  king  Oberon  suspect 
His  service  took  too  good  effect, 
His  sauciness  and  often  checkt. 

And  could  have  wish'd  him  starved. 


Pigwiggen  gladly  would  commend 
Some  token  to  queen  Mab  to  send. 
If  sea  or  land  him  aught  could  lend. 

Were  worthy  of  her  wearing : 
At  length  this  lover  doth  devise 
A  bracelet  made  of  emmets'  eyes, 
A  thing  he  thought  that  she  would  prize. 

No  whit  her  state  impairing. 
And  to  the  queen  a  letter  writes. 
Which  he  most  curiously  indites. 
Conjuring  her  by  all  the  rites 

Of  love,  she  would  be  pleased 
To  meet  him  her  true  servant,  where 
They  might  without  suspect  or  fear 
Themselves  to  one  another  dear. 

And  have  their  poor  hearts  eased. 
«  At  midnight  the  appointed  hour, 
And  for  the  queen  a  fitting  bower. 
(Quoth  he)  is  that  fair  cowslip  flower, 

On  Hipcut-hill  that  bloweth  : 
In  all  your  train  there's  not  a  Fay, 
That  ever  went  to  gather  May, 
But  she  hath  made  it  in  her  way, 

The  tallest  there  that  groweth." 
When  by  Tom  Thumb,  a  fairy  page. 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage. 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  wage. 

It  secretly  to  carry  : 
Which  done,  the  queen  her  maids  doth  call. 
And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all, 
She  would  go  see  her  summer  hall. 

She  could  no  longer  tarry. 
Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made. 
Each  thing  therein  ia  fitting  laid, 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stay'd. 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting : 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were. 
The  harnesses  of  gossamer, 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer. 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 
Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  sheU, 
Which  for  the  colours  did  excel ; 
The  fair  queen  Mab  becoming  well. 

So  lively  was  the  limning : 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterflee, 

I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 
The  wheels  composed  of  crickets'  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce. 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones. 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it : 
For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear. 
If  Oberon  had  chanced  to  hear. 
That  Mab  his  queen  should  have  been  there. 

He  would  not  have  abode  it. 
She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice. 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice. 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice. 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted. 
But  ran  herself  away  alone ; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 
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Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  dear. 

<•  Oh !  (quoth  the  glow-worm)  hold  thy  hand, 

Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 

Thou  puissant  king  of  Fairy  land. 

Thy  mighty  strokes  who  may  withstand  1 

Her  special  maids  of  honour ; 

Hold,  or  oflife  despair  I.*' 

Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 

Together  then  herself  doth  roll. 

Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 

And  tumbling  down  into  a  hole, 

Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap.  and  Win, 

She  seem'd  as  black  as  any  coal, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

Which  vext  away  the  Fairy. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got, 

From  thence  he  ran  into  a  hive. 

And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot. 

Amongst  the  bees  he  letteth  drive. 

For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not, 

And  down  their  combe  begins  to  rive, 

But  after  her  they  hie  them. 

All  likely  to  have  spoiled : 

A  cobweb  oyer  them  they  throw, 

Which  with  their  wax  his  face  besmear'd 

To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 

And  with  their  honey  daub'd  his  beard; 

Themjwlves  they  wisely  could  bestow, 

It  would  have  made  a  man  aflfearM, 

To  see  how  he  was  moiled. 

But  let  us  leave  queen  Mab  a  while. 

A  new  adventure  him  betides : 

Through  many  a  gate,  o'er  many  a  stile, 

He  met  an  ant,  which  he  bestrides. 

That  now  had  gotten  by  this  wile, 

And  poet  thereon  away  he  rides, 

Her  dear  Pigwiggen  kissing; 

Which  with  his  haste  doth  stumble, 

And  teU  how  Oberon  doth  fare. 

And  came  full  over  on  her  snout. 

Who  grew  as  mad  as  any  hare. 

Her  heels  so  threw  the  dirt  about. 

When  he  had  sought  each  place  with  care, 

And  found  his  queen  was  missing. 

But  over  him  doth  tumble. 

By  griesly  Pluto  he  doth  swear, 

And  being  in  this  piteous  case, 

He  rent  his  clothes,  and  tore  his  hair. 

And  all  beslurried  head  and  fiice. 

And  as  he  runneth  here  and  there, 

On  runs  he  in  this  wild-goose  chase. 

An  acorn-cup  he  getteth ; 

As  here  and  there  he  rambles. 

Half-blind  against  a  mole-hill  hit. 

About  his  head  he  lets  it  walk. 

And  for  a  mountain  taking  it. 

Nor  doth  he  any  creature  baulk, 

For  all  he  was  out  of  his  wit. 

But  lays  on  all  he  meeteth. 

Yet  to  the  top  he  scrambles. 

The  Tuscan  poet  doth  advance 

And  being  gotten  to  the  top. 

The  frantic  Paladine  of  France, 

Yet  there  himself  he  could  not  stop. 

And  those  more  ancient  do  enhance 

But  down  on  th'  other  side  doth  chop. 

Alddes  in  his  fiuy. 

And  to  the  foot  came  rumbling : 

And  others  Ajax  Telamon : 

So  that  the  grubs  therein  that  bred, 

But  to  this  time  there  hath  been  none 

Hearing  such  turmoil  over  head, 

So  Bedlam  as  our  Oberon, 

Thought  surely  they  had  all  been  dead. 

Of  which  I  dare  assure  ye. 

So  fearful  was  the  jumbling. 

And  first  encountering  with  a  wasp, 

And  falling  down  into  a  lake, 

He  in  his  arms  the  fly  doth  dasp, 

Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take. 

As  though  his  breath  he  forth  would  grasp. 

His  fury  it  doth  somewhat  slake. 

Him  for  Pigwiggen  taking: 

He  calleth  for  a  ferry : 

«  Where  is  my  wife,  thou  rogue  1  (quoth  he) 

Where  you  may  some  recovery  note. 

Pigwiggen,  she  is  come  to  thee  ; 

What  was  his  dub  he  made  his  boat, 

Restore  her,  or  thou  diest  by  me." 

And  in  his  oaken  cup  doth  float. 

Whereat  the  poor  wasp  quaking. 

As  safe  as  in  a  wherry. 

Cries,  «  Oberon,  great  Fairy  king. 

Men  talk  of  the  adventures  strange 

Content  thee,  I  am  no  such  thing ; 

Of  Don  Quishot  and  of  their  change. 

I  am  a  wasp,  behold  my  sting  !** 

Through  which  he  armed  oft  did  range. 

At  which  the  Fairy  started. 

Of  Sancha  Pancha's  travel ; 

When  soon  away  the  wasp  doth  go. 

But  should  a  man  tell  every  thing 

Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so. 

Done  by  this  frantic  Fairy  king, 

He  thought  his  wings  were  much  too  slow, 

And  them  in  lofty  numbers  sing, 

O'eijoy'd  they  so  were  parted. 

It  well  his  wits  might  gravel. 

He  next  upon  a  glow-worm  Ught, 

Scarce  set  on  shore,  but  therewithal 

(You  must  suppose  it  now  was  night,) 

He  meeteth  Puck,  which  most  men  call 

Wliich,  for  her  hinder  part  was  bright. 

Hobgoblin,  and  on  him  doth  foil 

He  took  to  be  a  devil ; 

With  words  from  phrensy  spoken : 

And  furiously  doth  her  assail 

«  Hoh,  boh,"  quoth  Hob,  ^  God  save  thy  grace. 

For  carrying  fire  in  her  tail ; 

Who  drest  thee  in  this  piteous  case  1 

He  thrashed  her  rough  coat  with  his  flail. 

He  thus  that  spoil'd  my  sovereign's  foce, 

The  mad  king  fearM  no  eviL 

I  would  his  neck  were  broken." 
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This  Pack  aeemfl  but  a  dreaming  dolt, 
Still  walking  like  a  ragged-  colt, 
And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  bolt, 

Of  piupoae  to  deceive  us ; 
And  leading  us,  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  winter's  nights  out  of  the  way, 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  day, 

He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us. 
«  Dear  Puck,"  quoth  he,  «  my  wife  is  gone ; 
As  e'er  thou  lovest  king  Oberon, 
Let  every  thing  but  this  alone, 

With  vengeance  and  pursue  her : 
Bring  her  to  me,  alive  or  dead ; 
Or  that  vile  thief  Pigwiggen's  head; 
That  villain  hath  defiled  my  bed, 

He  to  this  folly  drew  her." 
Quoth  Puck,  «  My  liege,  I'll  never  lin, 
But  I  will  thorough  thick  and  thin, 
Until  at  length  I  bring  her  in. 

My  dearest  lord,  ne'er  doubt  it" 
Thorough  brake,  thorough  brier, 
Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire. 
Thorough  water,  thorough  fire, 

And  thus  goes  Puck  about  it. 
This  thing  Nymphidia  overheard, 
That  on  this  mad  king  had  a  guard, 
Not  doubting  of  a  great  reward. 

For  first  this  bus'ness  broaching ; 
And  through  the  air  away  doth  go 
Swiil  as  an  arrow  fix>m  the  bow, 
To  let  her  sovereign  Mab  to  know 

What  peril  was  approaching. 
TTie  queen,  bound  with  love's  powerful  charm, 
Sate  with  Pigwiggen  arm  in  arm  ; 
Her  merry  maids,  that  thought  no  harm, 

About  the  room  were  skipping : 
A  bumble-bee,  their  minstrel,  play'd 
Upon  his  hautbois,  eveiy  maid 
Fit  for  this  revel  was  array'd, 

The  hornpipe  neatly  tripping. 
In  comes  Nymphidia,  and  doth  cxy, 
«  My  sovereign,  for  your  safety  fly. 
For  there  is  danger  but  too  nigh, 
I  posted  to  forewarn  you. 
The  king  hath  sent  Hobgoblin  out, 
To  seek  you  all  the  fields  about, 
And  of  your  safety  you  may  doubt. 

If  he  but  once  discern  you." 
When  like  an  uproar  in  a  town. 
Before  them  every  thing  went  down ; 
Some  tore  a  ruff,  and  some  a  gown, 

'Gainst  one  another  justling : 
They  flew  about  like  chaff  i*  th'  wind ; 
For  haste  some  left  their  masks  behind, 
Some  could  not  stay  their  gloves  to  find ; 

There  never  was  such  bustling. 
Forth  ran  they  by  a  secret  way. 
Into  a  brake  that  near  them  lay. 
Yet  much  they  doubted  there  to  stay. 

Lest  Hob  should  hap  to  find  them : 
He  had  a  sharp  and  piercing  sight. 
All  one  to  him  the  day  and  night, 
And  therefore  were  resolved  by  flight 

To  leave  this  place  behind  them. 


At  length  one  chanced  to  find  a  nut. 
In  th'  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut. 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  root, 

There  scattered  by  a  squirrel. 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had : 
When  quoth  this  fay,  «<  Dear  queen,  be  glad. 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

ril  set  you  safe  from  peril, 
«  Come  all  into  this  nut,  (quoth  she,) 
Come  closely  in,  be  ruled  by  me, 
Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be. 

For  room  ye  need  not  wrestle. 
Nor  need  ye  be  together  heapt." 
So  one  by  one  therein  they  crept, 
And  lying  down,  they  soundly  slept, 

And  safe  as  in  a  castle. 
Nymphidia,  that  this  while  doth  watch. 
Perceived  if  Puck  the  queen  should  catch. 
That  he  would  be  her  over-match, 

Of  which  she  well  bethought  her ; 
Found  it  must  be  some  powerful  charm. 
The  queen  against  him  that  must  arm, 
Or  surely  he  would  do  her  harm. 

For  throughly  he  had  sought  her. 
And  list'ning  if  she  aught  could  hear. 
That  her  might  hinder,  or  might  fear ; 
But  finding  still  the  coast  was  clear. 

Nor  creature  had  descried  her ; 
Each  circumstance  and  having  scann'd. 
She  came  thereby  to  understand. 
Puck  would  be  with  them  out  of  hand. 

When  to  her  charms  she  hied  her. 
And  first  her  fern-seed  doth  bestow. 
The  kernel  of  the  nusletoe ; 
And  here  and  there  as  Puck  should  go. 

With  terror  to  aflfright  him. 
She  night^ade  straws  to  work  him  iQ, 
Therewith  her  vervain  and  her  dill, 
That  hind'reth  witches  of  their  wiU, 

Of  purpose  to  despight  him. 
Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue. 
That  grroweth  underneslh  the  yew, 
With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew, 

From  lunary  distilling ; 
The  molewarp's  brain  mixt  therewithal. 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall ; 
For  she  in  nothing  short  would  fall. 

The  Fairy  was  so  willing. 
Then  thrice  under  a  brier  doth  creep, 
Which  at  both  ends  was  rooted  deep. 
And  over  it  three  times  she  leapt. 

Her  magic  much  availing : 
Then  on  Proserpina  dotii  call. 
And  BO  upon  her  spell  doth  fall. 
Which  here  to  you  repeat  I  shall, 

Not  in  one  tittle  failing. 
«  By  the  croaking  of  the  frog ; 
By  the  howling  of  the  dog ; 
By  the  crying  of  the  hog 

Against  the  storm  arising ; 
By  the  evening  curfew-bell ; 
By  the  doleful  dying  knell ; 
O  let  this  my  direful  spell, 

Hob,  hinder  thy  surprising. 
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«  By  the  mandrake's  dieadibl  groaiu ; 

And  as  he  runs,  he  still  doth  cry, 

By  the  Lubricans  tad  moans ; 

"  Kmg  Oberon,  I  thee  defy, 

By  the  noise  of  dead  men's  bones^ 

And  dare  thee  here  in  arms  to  tiy. 

In  charnel-houses  rattling ; 

For  my  dear  lady's  honour : 

By  the  hissing  of  the  snake, 

For  that  she  is  a  queen  right  good. 

The  rustling  of  the  fire-drake, 

In  whose  defence  I'll  shed  my  blood, 

I  charge  thee  this  place  forsake, 

And  that  thou  in  this  jealous  mood 

Nor  of  queen  Mab  be  prattling. 

Hast  laid  this  slander  on  her." 

•«  By  the  whiriwind'a  hollow  sound, 

And  quickly  arms  him  for  the  field, 

By  the  thunder's  dreadful  stound, 

A  Uttle  cockJe-shell  his  shield, 

Yells  of  spirits  under  ground, 

Which  he  could  very  bravely  wield, 

I  charge  thee  not  to  fear  us : 

Yet  could  it  not  be  pierced : 

By  the  screech-owl's  dismal  note, 

His  spear  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong. 

By  the  black  night-raven's  throat, 

And  well  near  of  two  inches  long : 

I  charge  thee,  Hob,  to  tear  thy  coat 

The  pile  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue, 

With  thorns,  if  thou  come  near  us." 

Whose  sharpness  nought  reversed. 

Her  spell  thus  spoke,  she  stept  aside. 

And  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail. 

And  in  a  chink  herself  doth  hide. 

Which  was  of  a  fish's  scale, 

To  see  thereof  what  would  betide, 

That  when  his  foe  should  him  assail. 

For  she  doth  only  mind  him : 

No  point  should  be  prevailing. 

When  presently  she  Puck  espies. 

His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting, 

And  well  she  markt  his  gloating  eyes, 

It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing ; 

How  under  every  leaf  he  pries, 

For  if  he  chanced  to  hurt  the  king, 

In  seeking  stUl  to  find  them. 

It  would  be  long  in  healing. 

But  once  the  circle  got  within, 

His  hehnet  was  a  beetle's  head,. 

The  charms  to  work  do  straight  begin, 

Most  horrible  and  full  of  dread, 

And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin : 

That  able  was  to  strike  one  dead. 

For  as  he  thus  was  busy, 

Yet  it  did  weU  become  him : 

A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels. 

And  for  a  plume,  a  horse's  hair. 

Against  a  stubbled  tree  he  reels, 

Which  being  tossed  by  the  air. 

And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels ; 

Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear, 

Alas !  his  brain  was  dizzy. 

And  turn  his  weapon  from  hdm. 

At  length  upon  his  feet  he  gets,             * 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 

'    Hobgoblin  fiimes.  Hobgoblin  fireU, 

Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 

And  as  again  he  forwud  sets, 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet, 

And  through  the  bushes  scrambles, 

Ere  he  himself  could  settle  : 

A  stomp  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 

He  made  him  turn,  and  stop,  and  bound. 

Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face, 

To  gallop,  and  to  trot  the  round. 

And  lamentably  tore  his  case 

He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground. 

fie  was  so  full  of  mettle. 

"  Plague  upon  queen  Mab  (quoth  he) 

When  soon  he  met  with  Tomalin, 

And  all  her  maids,  where'er  they  be ! 

One  that  a  valiant  knight  had  been, 

I  think  the  devil  guided  me. 

And  to  great  Oberon  of  kin : 

To  seek  her,  so  provoked." 

Quoth  he,  «  Thou  manly  Fairy, 

When  stumbling  at  a  piece  of  wood. 

TeU  Oberon  I  come  prepared. 

He  fell  into  a  ditch  of  mud. 

Then  bid  him  stand  upon  his  guard : 

Where  to  the  very  chin  he  stood. 

This  hand  his  baseness  shall  reward. 

In  danger  to  be  choked. 

Let  him  be  ne'er  so  wary. 

Now  worse  than  e'er  he  was  before, 

«  Say  to  him  thus.  That  I  defy 

Poor  Pudt  doth  yell,  poor  Puck  doth  roar, 

His  slanders  and  his  in&my, 

That  waked  queen  Mab,  who  doubted  sore 

And  as  a  mortal  enemy 

Some  treason  had  been  wrought  her: 

Do  publicly  proclaim  him : 

Until  Nymphidia  told  the  queen 

Withal,  that  if  I  had  mine  own, 

What  she  had  done,  what  she  had  seen. 

He  should  not  wear  the  Fairy  crown, 

Who  then  had  well-near  crack'd  her  spleen 

But  with  a  vengeance  should  come  down : 

With  veiy  extreme  laughter. 

Nor  we  a  king  should  name  him." 

But  leave  we  Hob  to  clamber  out. 

This  Tomalin  could  not  abide. 

Queen  Mab  and  all  her  Faiiy  rout, 

To  hear  his  sovereign  vilified ; 

And  come  again  to  have  a  bout 

But  to  the  Fairy  court  him  hied, 

With  Oberon  yet  maddifig: 

Full  furiously  he  posted, 

And  with  Hgwiggin  now  distraught, 

Who  much  was  troubled  in  his  thought. 

How  title  to  the  crown  he  laid, 

That  he  so  long  the  queen  had  sought. 

And  in  what  arms  he  was  array 'd, 

And  through  the  fields  was  gadding. 

And  how  himself  he  boasted. 
P2 
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'Twixt  head  and  foot  from  point  to  pointi 
He  told  the  anning  of  each  joint, 
In  every  piece  how  neat  and  quaint; 

For  Tomalin  could  do  it : 
How  feir  he  sat,  how  sure  he  rid ; 
As  of  the  courser  he  bestrid. 
How  managed,  and  how  well  he  did. 

The  king,  which  listened  to  it, 
Qnoth  he,  **  Go,  Tomalin,  with  speed, 
Iht>vide  me  arms,  provide  my  steed. 
And  every  thing  that  I  shall  need. 

By  thee  I  will  be  guided: 
To  strait  account  call  thou  thy  wit, 
See  there  be  wanting  not  a  whit, 
In  every  thing  see  thou  me  fit, 

Just  as  my  foe's  provided." 
Soon  flew  this  news  through  Fairy-hind, 
Which  gave  queen  Mab  to  understand 
The  combat  that  was  then  in  hand 

Betwixt  those  men  so  mighty : 
Which  greatly  she  began  to  rue, 
Perceiving  that  all  Faiiy  knew. 
The  first  occasion  from  her  grew. 

Of  these  afiairs  so  weightjr. 
Wherefore,  attended  with  her  maids. 
Through  fogs,  and  mists,  and  damps,  she  wades 
To  Proserpine,  the  queen  of  shades. 

To  treat,  that  it  would  please  her 
The  cause  into  her  hands  to  take. 
For  ancient  love  and  friendship's  sake. 
And  soon  thereof  an  end  to  make. 

Which  of  much  care  would  ease  her. 
Awhile  there  let  we  Mab  alone. 
And  come  we  to  king  Oberon, 
Who  arm'd  to  meet  his  foe  is  gone, 

For  proud  Pigwiggen  crying : 
Who  sought  the  Faiiy  king  as  £ut. 
And  had  so  well  his  journeys  cast. 
That  he  arrived  at  the  last. 

His  puissant  foe  espying. 
Stout  Tomalin  came  with  the  king, 
Tom  Thumb  doth  on  Pigwiggen  bring. 
That  perfect  were  in  every  thing 

To  single  fights  belonging : 
And  therefore  they  themselves  engage. 
To  see  them  exercise  their  rage, 
With  frdr  and  comely  equipage. 

Not  one  the  other  wronging. 
So  like  in  arms  these  champions  wore, 
As  they  had  been  a  very  pair. 
So  that  a  man  would  almost  swear 

That  either  had  been  either ; 
Their  fririous  steeds  began  to  neigh. 
That  they  were  heard  a  mighty  way : 
Their  staves  upon  their  rests  they  lay ; 

Yet  ere  they  flew  together. 
Their  seconds  minister  an  oath, 
Which  was  indififerent  to  them  both, 
That  on  their  knightly  fiuth  and  troth, 

No  magic  them  supplied ; 
And  sought  them  that  they  had  no  charms. 
Wherewith  to  work  each  other's  harms. 
But  came  with  simple  open  arms, 

To  have  their  causes  tried. 


Together  fruioosly  they  ran. 

That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man ; 

The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span. 

So  sharp  were  their  enoonnten ; 
And  though  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown, 
Tet  quickly  they  regain'!  their  own ; 
Such  nimbteness  was  never  shown. 

They  were  two  gallant  mounters. 
When  in  a  second  course  again. 
They  forward  came  with  might  and  main, 
Tet  which  had  better  of  the  twain. 

The  seconds  could  not  judge  yet : 
Their  shields  were  into  pieces  deft, 
Their  helmets  from  their  heads  were  reft. 
And  to  defend  them  nothing  Left, 

These  champions  would  not  budge  yet. 
Away  fit>m  them  their  staves  they  threw, 
Their  cruel  swords  they  quickly  drew. 
And  freshly  they  the  fight  renew. 

They  every  stroke  redoubled : 
Which  made  Proserpina  take  heed. 
And  make  to  them  the  greater  speed. 
For  fear  lest  they  too  much  should  bleed. 

Which  wondrously  her  troubled. 
When  to  th'  infernal  Styx  she  goes. 
She  takes  the  fogs  from  thence  that  rose. 
And  in  a  bag  doth  them  enclose. 

When  well  she  had  them  blended : 
She  hies  her  then  to  Lethe  spring, 
A  bottle  and  thereof  doth  bring, 
Wherewith  she  meant  to  work  the  thing 

Which  only  she  intended. 
Now  Proserpine  with  Mab  is  gone 
Unto  the  place  where  Oberon 
And  proud  Pigwiggen,  one  to  one. 

Both  to  be  slain  were  likely : 
And  there  themselves  they  closely  hide. 
Because  they  would  not  be  espied ; 
For  Proserpine  meant  to  decide 

The  matter  very  quickly. 
And  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother : 
So  that  the  knights  each  other  lost. 
And  stood  as  still  as  any  post, 
Tom  Thumb  nor  Tomalin  could  boast 

Themselves  of  any  other. 
But  when  the  mist  'gan  somewhat  cease, 
Proserpina  oommandeth  peace. 
And  that  a  while  they  should  release 

Each  other  of  their  peril : 
«  Which  here,  (quoth  she,)  I  do  proclaim 
To  all,  in  dreadfril  Pluto's  name, 
That  as  ye  will  eschew  his  blame. 

You  let  me  hear  the  quarreL 
"  But  here  yourselves  you  must  engage. 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  spleenish  rage. 
Your  grievous  thirst  and  to  assuage 

That  first  you  drink  this  liquor ; 
Which  shall  your  understandings  dear, 
As  plainly  shall  to  you  appear, 
Those  things  firom  me  that  you  shall  hear, 

Conceiving  much  the  quicker." 
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This  Lethe  water,  jon  moflt  know, 
The  memory  destroyeth  so, 
That  of  our  weal,  or  of  our  woe, 

It  all  remembrance  blotted, 
Of  it  nor  can  you  ever  think : 
For  they  no  sooner  took  thin  drink, 
But  nought  into  their  brains  could  sink» 

Of  what  had  them  besotted. 

King  Oberon  forgotten  had, 
That  he  for  jealousy  ran  mad ; 
But  of  his  queen  was  wondrous  glad, 

And  ask'd  how  they  came  thither. 
Pigwiggen  likewise  doth  forget. 
That  he  queen  Mab  had  ever  met, 
Or  that  they  were  so  hard  beset. 

When  they  were  found  together. 

Nor  either  of  'em  both  had  thought, 
That  e'er  they  had  each  other  sought, 
Much  less  that  they  a  combat  fbught. 

But  such  a  dream  were  loathing. 
Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup, 
And  Tomalin  scarce  kiss'd  the  cup, 
Tet  had  their  brains  so  sure  lockt  up, 

That  they  remember'd  nothing. 

Queen  Mab  and  her  light  maids  the  while 
Amongst  themselves  do  closely  smile. 
To  see  the  king  caught  with  this  wile, 

With  one  another  jesting : 
And  to  the  Faiiy  court  they  went,        v 
With  mickle  joy  and  merriment. 
Which  thing  was  done  with  good  intent ; 

And  thus  I  left  them  feasting. 


THS  QUEST  OF  CTNTHIA. 
What  time  the  groves  were  clad  in  green. 

The  fields  drest  all  in  flowers, 
And  that  the  sleek-hair'd  nymphs  were  seen 

To  seek  them  summer  bowers.  . . . 

Long  wand'ring  in  the  wood,  said  I, 
**  O  whither's  Cynthia  gone  V* 

When  soon  the  edio  doth  reply 
To  my  last  word, **  go  on." 

At  length  upon  a  lofty  fir 

It  was  my  chance  to  find. 
Where  that  dear  name  most  due  to  her, 

Was  carved  upon  the  rind. 

Which  whilst  with  wonder  I  beheld, 
The  bees  their  honey  brought. 

And  up  the  carved  letters  fiU'd, 
As  they  with  gold  were  wrought 

And  near  that  tree's  more  spacious  root, 

Then  looking  on  the  ground. 
The  shape  of  her  most  dainty  foot 

Imprinted  there  I  found. . . . 

The  yielding  sand,  where  she  had  trod, 

Untoucht  yet  with  the  wind, 
By  the  hir  posture  plainly  show'd 

Where  I  might  Cynthia  find. 

When  chance  me  to  an  arbour  led, 
Whereas  I  might  behold ; 


Two  blest  elysiums  in  one  sted. 
The  less  the  great  infold.    • 

The  wealthy  Spring  yet  never  bore 

That  sweet,  nor  dainty  flower. 
That  damask'd  not  the  chequer'd  floor 

Of  Cynthia's  summer  bower. 

The  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay. 

Like  firiends  did  all  embrace ; 
And  their  large  branches  did  display, 

To  canopy  the  place. 

Where  she  like  Venus  doth  appear 

Upon  a  Yoey  bed ; 
As  lilies  the  soft  pillows  were. 

Whereon  she  laid  her  head. 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  no  leaf  so  small 

At  all  was  seen  to  stir : 
Whilst  tuning  to  the  waters  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her. 

<<  Into  these  secret  shades  (quoth  she) 

How  darest  thou  be  so  bold 
To  enter,  consecrate  to  me, 

Or  touch  this  hailow'd  mould  ?".... 

«  Bright  nymph,  again  I  thus  reply, 

This  cannot  me  affiright : 
I  had  rather  in  thy  presence  die, 

Than  live  out  of  thy  sight 

« I  first  upon  the  mountains  high 

Built  altan  to  thy  name, 
And  graved  it  on  the  rocks  thereby. 

To  propagate  thy  fisune."  ... 

Which  when  she  heard,  full  pearly  floods 

I  in  her  eyes  might  view. 
(Quoth  she)  **  Most  welcome  to  these  woods. 

Too  mean  for  one  so  true. 

«  Here  from  the  hateful  world  well  live, 

A  den  of  mere  despight : 
To  idiots  only  that  doth  give, 

Which  be  for  sole  delight 

M  Whose  vileness  us  shall  never  awe : 

But  here  our  sports  shall  be, 
Such  as  the  gulden  world  first  saw, 

Most  innocent  and  free. 

**  Of  simples  in  these  groves  that  grow. 

We'll  learn  the  perfect  skill ; 
The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know, 

Which  cures,  and  which  can  kilL 

**  We'll  suck  the  sweets  out  of  the  comb, 

And  make  the  gods  repine. 
As  they  do  feast  in  Jove's  great  room. 

To  see  with  what  we  dine. 

**  The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here. 

Her  mossy  dray  that  makes ; 
And  laugh  to  see  the  dusty  deer 

Come  bounding  o'er  the  brakes. 

<*  Sometime  we'll  angle  at  the  brook, 

The  freckled  trout  to  teke. 
With  silken  worms  and  bait  the  hook, 

Which  him  our  prey  shall  make. . . . 
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**  And  when  the  moon  doth  once  appear, 

We'll  trace  the  lower  grounds. 
When  fidries  in  their  ringlets  there 

Do  dance  their  nightly  rounds. 
«  And  have  a  flock  of  turtle-doves, 

A  guard  on  us  to  keep, 
As  witness  of  our  honest  loves 

To  watch  us  till  we  sleep." 

Which  spoke,  I  felt  such  holy  fires 

To  overspread  my  breast. 
As  lent  life  to  my  chaste  desires, 

And  gave  me  endless  rest. 

By  Cynthia  thus  do  I  subsist. 
On  earth  heaven's  only  pride ; 

Let  her  be  mine,  and  let  who  list 
Take  all  the  world  beside* 


BALLAD  07  D0W8ABEL. 
Fab  in  the  country  of  Arden, 
There  won'd  a  knight,  hight  Cassamen, 

As  bold  as  Isenbras: 
Fell  was  he  and  eager  bent, 
In  battle  and  in  tournament. 

As  was  the  good  Sir  Topas. 

He  had,  as  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  cleped  Dowsabel, 

A  maiden  Mr  and  free. 
'  And  for  she  was  her  father's  heir. 
Full  well  she  was  ycond  the  leir 

Of  mickle  courtesy. 

The  silk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine. 
And  make  the  fine  march-pine. 

And  with  the  needle  work : 
And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  mattins  on  a  holy-day, 

And  sing  a  psalm  in  kirk. 

She  wore  a  frock  of  frolic  green. 
Might  weir  become  a  maiden  queen, 

Which  seemly  was  to  see ; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 
In  colour  like  the  columbine, 

Iwrought  full  featously. 

Her  features  all  as  fresh  above. 

As  is  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dove, 

And  lythe  as  lass  of  Kent 
Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wool, 
As  white  as  snow  on  Peakish  Hull, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent. 

This  maiden  in  a  mom  betime, 

Went  forth  when  May  was  in  the  prime, 

To  get  sweet  setywall, 
The  honey-suckle,  the  harlock. 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock. 

To  deck  her  summer  hall. 

Thus  as  she  wander'd  here  and  there, 
And  picked  off  the  bloomy  brier, 

She  chanced  to  espy 
A  shepherd  sitting  on  a  bank, 
Like  dianticleer  he  crowned  crank, 

And  piped  full  menily. 


He  leam'd  his  sheep,  as  he  him  list, 
When  he  would  whistle  in  his  fist. 

To  feed  about  him  round. 
Whilst  he  full  many  a  ckkA  sang. 
Until  the  fields  and  meadows  rang. 

And  all  the  woods  did  sound. 

In  favour  this  same  shepherd  swain 
Was  like  the  bedlam  Tamerlane, 

Which  held  proud  kings  in  awe : 
But  meek  as  any  lamb  might  be ; 
And  innocent  of  ill  as  he 

Whom  his  lewd  brother  slaw. 

The  shepherd  wore  a  sheep-gray  cloak. 
Which  was  of  the  finest  lock. 

That  could  be  cut  with  sheer. 
His  mittens  were  of  bauzons'  skin. 
His  cockers  were  of  oordiwin. 

His  hood  of  miniveer. 

His  awl  and  lingel  in  a  thong, 
His  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung, 

His  breech  of  Cointree  blue. 
Full  crisp  and  curled  were  his  locks. 
His  brows  as  white  os  Albion  rocks. 

So  like  a  lover  true. 

And  piping  still  he  spent  the  day. 
So  merry  as  the  popinjay. 

Which  liked  Dowsabel ; 
That  would  she  ought,  or  would  she  nought. 
This  lad  would  never  from  her  thought, 

She  in  love-longing  fell. 

At  length  she  tucked  up  her  firbck. 
White  as  a  lily  was  her  smock. 

She  drew  the  shepherd  nigh : 
But  then  the  shepherd  piped  a  good. 
That  all  his  sheep  forsook  their  food. 

To  hear  this  melody. 

Thy  sheep,  quoth  she,  cannot  be  lean. 
That  have  a  jolly  shepherd  swain, 

The  which  can  pipe  so  well : 
Yea  but  (saith  he)  their  shepherd  may. 
If  piping  thus  he  pine  away. 

In  love  of  DowsabeL     . 

Of  love,  fond  boy,  take  thou  no  keep. 
Quoth  she,  look  well  unto  thy  sheep. 

Lest  they  should  hap  to  stray. 
Quoth  he,  So  had  I  done  full  well. 
Had  I  not  seen  fair  Dowsabel 

Come  forth  to  gather  May. 

With  that  she  'gan  to  veil  her  head. 
Her  checks  were  like  the  roses  red. 

But  not  a  word  she  said. 
With  that  the  shepherd  'gan  to  frown. 
He  threw  his  pretty  pipes  adown. 

And  on  the  ground  him  laid. 

Saith  she,  I  may  not  stay  till  night. 
And  leave  my  summer  hall  undight. 

And  all  for  love  of  thee. 
My  cote,  saith  he,  nor  yet  my  fold, 
.Shall  neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  hold. 

Except  thou  favour  me. 
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Saith  she.  Yet  lever  I  were  dead, 
Than  I  should  loee  my  maidenhead, 

And  all  for  love  of  men. 
Saith  he.  Yet  are  you  too  unkind. 
If  in  your  heart  you  cannot  find 

To  love  us  now  and  then. 
And  I  to  thee  will  be  as  kind 
As  Colin  was  to  Rosalind, 

Of  courtesy  the  flower. 
Then  will  I  be  as  true,  quoth  she. 
As  ever  maiden  yet  might  be 

Unto  her  paramour. 
With  that  she  bent  her  snow-white  knee, 
Down  by  the  shepherd  kneeled  she. 

And  him  she  sweetly  kist, 
With  that  the  shepherd  whoop'd  for  joy ; 
Quoth  he,  There's  never  shepherd's  boy 

That  ever  was  so  blest 


TO  HIS  COT  LOYE. 
ntox  ms  OMB. 
I  PRAT  thee,  love,  love  me  no  more, 

Call  home  the  heart  you  gave  me ; 
I  but  in  vain  that  saint  adore. 

That  can,  but  will  not  save  me : 
These  poor  half  kisses  kill  me  quite ; 

Was  ever  man  thus  served  1 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight. 

For  pleasure  to  be  starved. 

Show  me  no  more  those  snowy  breasts, 

With  azure  rivers  branched, 
Where  whilst  mine  eye  with  plenty  feasts. 

Yet  is  my  thirst  not  staunched. 
0  Tantalus,  thy  pains  ne'er  tell ! 

By  me  thou  art  prevented ; 
Tis  nothing  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 

But  thus  in  heaven  tormented. 
Clip,  me  no  more  in  those  dear  arms. 

Nor  thy  life's  comfort  call  me ; 
0,  these  are  but  too  powerful  charms. 

And  do  but  more  enthral  me. 
But  see  how  patient  I  am  grown, 

In  all  this  coil  about  thee ; 
Come,  nice  thing,  let  thy  heart  alone, 

I  cannot  live  without  thee. 


SONNET 
90  ms  TASa.  n»xA. 

Ik  pride  of  wit,  when  high  desire  of  fame 
Gave  life  and  courage  to  my  labouring  pen, 
And  first  the  sound  and  virtue  of  my  name 
Won  grace  and  credit  in  the  ears  of  men  ; 
With  those  the  thronged  theatres  that  press, 
I  b  the  circuit  for  the  laurel  strove. 
Where,  the  full  praise,  I  freely  must  confess, 
In  heat  of  blood,  a  modest  mind  might  move. 
With  shouts  and  claps,  at  every  little  pause, 
When  the  proud  round  on  every  side  hath  rung, 
Badly  I  sit  unmoved  with  the  applause, 
As  though  to  me  it  nothing  did  belong : 
No  public  gloiy  vainly  I  pursue ; 
The  praise  I  strive,  is  to  eternize  you. 


BBSCRimON  OF  MORNINQ,  BIRDS,  AND  HUNTING 
THE  DEEB. 

potT'Ouaosr.    bono  zm. 

Whin  Phcebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's 

wave, 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant 

spring, 
But  hunts-up  to  the  mom  the  feather'd  sylvans 

sings: 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll, 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole, 
Those  quiristers  are  percht  with  many  a  speckled 

breast 
Then  from  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt'ring 

east 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  wiUi  pearl,  to  please  the  morning's 

sight: 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  theur  clear  open 

throats, 
Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes, 
That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  every- 
where. 
The  throstel,with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposelyhe  sung 
T'  awake  the  lustless  sun ;  or  chiding,  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets 

thriU; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different 

be: 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant 

May; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play. 
When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by, 
In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would 

draw 
And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite, 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 
(The  more  to  use  their  ears)  their  voices  sure  would 

spare. 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare, 
As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  leam'd  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we 

then, 
The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the 

vn«n. 
The   yellow-plate;   which  though  she  hurt  the 

blooming  tree. 
Yet  scarce  hath  any  bbd  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not 

behind, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they, 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay, 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the 

leaves. 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 
Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 
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Throagh  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath 

run, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  dose  covert 

creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly 

sleeps. 
And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and  fright- 
ful herds, 
Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering  birds. 
Feed  fidrly  on  the  lawns ;  both  sorts  of  seasonM  deen 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fellow  there : 
The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals 

strew'd, 

As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  venerial  name, 

The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter'snoblest  game: 

Of  which  most  princely  chase  sith  none  did  e'er 

report. 
Or  by  description  touch,  t*  ei^press  that  wondrous 

sport 
(Yet  might  have  well  beseem'd  th'  ancients  nobler 

songs) 
To  our  old  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs : 
Yet  shall  she  not  invoke  the  muses  to  her  aid ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid : 
In  many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady 

grove. 
Which  oft  hast  borne  thy  bow  (great  huntress,  used 

to  rove) 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce ; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chaste  mighty  forest's 

queen, 
With  thy  dishevel'd  nymphs  attired  in  youthful 

green, 
About  the  lawns  has  scour'd,  and  wastes  both  far 

and  near, 
Brave  huntress;  but  no  beast  shall  prove  thy 

quarries  here ; 
Save  those  the  best  of  diase,  the  tall  and  lusty  red. 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head, 
Is  fittest  to  hunt  at  fbroe.    For  whom,  when  vrith 

his  hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed 

grounds 
WJiere  harbour'd  is  the  hart;  there  often  firom 

his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed, 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth, 

perceives, 
On  entering  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the  greaves. 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.    Now  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellovnng  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  leir. 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes 

doth  drive, 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would 

rive. 
And  through  the  cumbrous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he 

makes, 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings 

shakes. 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him 

to  weep ; 


When  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yetlings  load  and 

deep, 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring 

place: 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  bat  felleth  to  the  diaae. 
Rechating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers, 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head 

upbears, 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright* 
Expressing  fix>m  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  his 

flight 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he 

perceives. 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he 

leaves: 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies:  which  when  th' 

assembly  find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the 

wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kernel  cast 

arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  pondsfor  sweet  refreshing 

soil: 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can 

foU, 
And  makes  amongst  the  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

wool'd  sheep, 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had 

their  keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  stiU  denies. 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  follows 

tries. 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  team  he 

letteth  stand 
T*  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in 

hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  dodi 

haUo: 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and 

huntsmen  follow ; 
Until  the  noble  deer  throagh  toil  bereaved  of 

strength. 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  foiling  him  at  length. 
The  villages  attempts,  enraged,  not  giving  way 
To  any  thing  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters 

near, 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but 

fear, 
Some  bank  or  quickset  finds ;  to  which  his  haunch 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  enclosed: 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at 

bay. 
And  as  their  cruel  fiuigs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay, 
With  hie  sharp-pointed  head  he  dealeth  deadly 

wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied 

hound». 
He  desperately  assails;  until  opprest  by  force. 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse. 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  predous  tears  lets  fiUl. 
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Edwa&d  Faibpax,  the  truly  poetical  tranilator 
of  TajBflo,  was  the  aeeond  eon  of  Sir  Thomafl 
Fairftx,  of  Denton,  in  Yorkahire.  His  family 
were  all  aoldiera ;  hnt  the  poet,  while  hii  brothers 
were  aeeking  miUtary  reputation  abroad,  preferred 
the  <iuiet  enjoyment  of  letters  at  home.  He  mar^ 
ried  and  settled  as  a  private  gentleman  at  Fuys- 
ton,  a  place  beautiAiHy  situated  between  the 
£unily  aeat  at  Denton  and  the  forest  of  Knares- 
borough.  Some  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
management  of  his  brother  Lord  Fairfax's  pro- 
perty, and  to  superintending  the  education  of  his 
lordship's  children.  The  prose  M8S.  whidi  he 
left  in  the  libraiy  of  Denton  sufficiently  attest  his 
literaiy  industiy.  They  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, and,  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  religious  con- 
troversy, are  not  likely  to  be  so;  although  his 
treatise  on  witchcraft,  recording  its  supposed  ope- 
ration upon  his  own  fiunily,  must  form  a  curious 
relic  of  superstition.  Of  Fahrfax  it  might,  there- 
fore, well  be  said-^ 

**Pr«Taaiog  poet,  whote  nndonUiiig  mind 
Believed  tb»  magic  poiren  which  he  nrag.** 

Of  his  original  works  in  verse,  his  History  of 
Edward  die  Black  Prince  has  never  been  pub- 


lished; but  Mr.  A.  Chalmers  (Biog.  Diet  art 
Fair&z)  is,  I  believe,  as  much  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  his  Eclogues  have  never  been  collec- 
tively printed,  as  in  pronouncing  them  entitled 
to  high  commendation  for  their  poetry.*  A  more 
obscurely  stupid  allegory  and  ftble  can  hardly 
be  imagined  than  the  fourth  edogue,  preserved 
in  Mrs.  Cooper's  Muse's  Libraiy:  its  being  an 
imitation  of  some  of  the  theological  pastorals  of 
Spenser  is  no  apology  for  its  absurdity.  When 
a  fox  is  described  as  seducing  the  chastity  of 
a  lamb,  and  when  the  eclogue  writer  tells  us 
that 

«  An  haiulnd  tlmsi  her  Tiigln  Up  he  Uas'd, 
Ai  oft  her  maiden  finger  gently  wrang,*' 

who  could  imagine  that  either  poetry,  or  ecclesi- 
astical history,  or  sense  or  meaning  of  any  kind, 
was  ever  meant  to  be  conveyed  under  such  a 
conundrum  1 

The  time  of  Fairfax's  death  has  not  been  dis- 
covered ;  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  in  1631 ; 
but  his  translation  of  the  Jerusalem  was  pub- 
lished when  he  was  a  young  man,  was  inscribed 
to  Queen  Ehzabeth,  and  forms  one  of  the  glories 
of  her  reig^. 


ntOU  VAIBVArS  TXANSIiATIOir  OF  TASflO'B 

JEaUBAIAM  BBUVEBSD, 

Boox  xvm.  eiAiau  zn.  to  xu. 

»™'">^  after  offering  his  devotions  on  Honnt  Olivet, 
caleca  on  the  adveataxe  of  the  Snehaated  Wood. 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day, 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined ; 
For  in  the  east  appear'd  the  morning  gray, 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  palace  shined, 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  his  way, 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined. 
Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morn- 
ing's sliine; 
This  bright,  that  daik;  that  earthty,  this  divine: 
Thus  to  himself  he  thought:  how  many  bright 
And  splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  high! 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  nighti 
Her  fix'd  and  wand'ring  atars  the  asnre  sky ; 
80  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might. 
That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  shall  die. 
Till,  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land. 
Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went. 
And  there  kneel'd  down  with  reverence  and  fear ; 
His  eyes  upon  heaven's  eastern  &ce  he  bent ; 
Hu  thoughts  above  all  heavens  up-Iifled  were^ 
The  sins  and  errors,  which  I  now  repent. 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  O  Father  dear, 
Remember  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fall. 
And  purge  my  foults  and  my  offences  all. 

[^  The  ftmrth  edogoe  skme  !■  in  nrint;  nor  is  a  MS. 
eofj  of  ths  whole  known  to  exist/— C.J 


Thus  prayed  he ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew 
In  golden  weed  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding,  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw, 
His  helm,  his  harness,  and  the  mountain  green : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breathed  unseen ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  dearest  skies, 
A  doud  of  pure  and  predous  dew  there  fhes : 
The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread. 
To  which  compared,  his  dothes  pale  ashes  seem. 
And  sprinkled  so,  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  thence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream : 
60  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morning  beam ; 
And  so,  retum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 
The  lovdy  whitenees  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  weU  and  long  admired ; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed. 
Resolved,  as  such  adventures  great  required : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  sight,  the  first  retired ; 
But  not  to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 
Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  gprove  before 
He  heard  a  80und,that  strange,  sweet,  pleasing  was ; 
There  roll'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar. 
There  sigh'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they 

pass; 
There  did  the  nightingale  her  wrongs  deplore. 
There  sung  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  I 
There  lute,  harp,  dttem,  human  voice,  he  heard. 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well  dedaied. 
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A  dreadful  thunderKdap  at  last  he  heard, 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well  nigh  that  rent. 
Yet  heard  the  nymphs  and  sirens  afterward, 
Birds,  winds, and  waters,  sing  with  sweet  consent; 
Whereat  amazed,  he  stay'd,  and  well  prepared 
For  his  defence,  heedful  and  slow  forth-went ; 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  ought  withstood. 
Except  a  quiet,  still,  transparent  flood: 

On  the  green  hanks,  which  that  Udr  stream  inbound. 
Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smiled  and  smell'd, 
With  reaching  out  his  stretched  arms  around, 
All  the  large  desert  in  his  bosom  held. 
And  through  the  grove  on^  channel  passage  found ; 
This  in  the  wood,  in  that  the  forest  dwelled : 

Trees  clad  the  streams,  streams  green  those  trees 
aye  made, 

And  so  exchanged  their  moisture  and  their  shade. 

The  knight  some  way  sought  out  the  flood  to  pass, 
And  as  he  sought,  a  wondrous  bridge  appeared ; 
A  bridge  of  gold,  an  huge  and  mighty  mass, 
On  arches  great  of  that  rich  metal  rearM : 
When  through  that  golden  way  he  enter'd  was, 
Down  fell  the  bridge ;  swelled  the  8tream,and  wear*d 
The  work  away,  nor  sign  left,  where  it  stood, 
And  of  a  river  calm  became  a  flood. 

He  tum'd,  amazed  to  see  it  troubled  so, 
Like  sudden  brooks,  increased  with  molten  snow ; 
The  billows  fierce,  that  tossed  to  and  firo, 
The  whirlpools  suck'd  down  to  their  bosoms  low ; 
But  on  he  went  to  search  for  wonders  mo, 
Through  the  thick  trees,  there  high  and  broad 
which  grow ; 
And  in  that  forest  huge,  and  desert  wide, 
The  more  he  sought,  more  wonders  still  he  spied : 

Where'er  he  stepped,  it  seem'd  the  joyful  ground 
Renewed  the  verdure  of  her  floweiy  weed ; 
A  fountain  here,  a  well-spring  there  he  found ; 
Here  bud  the  roses,  there  the  lilies  spread ; 
The  aged  wood  o'er  and  about  him  round 
Flourish'd  with  blossoms  ncw^ew  leaves,new  seed; 
And  on  the  boughs  and  branches  of  those  treen 
The  bark  was  soflen'd,  and  renew'd  the  green. 

The  manna  on  each  leaf  did  pearled  lie ; 
The  honey  stilled  from  the  tender  rind : 
Again  he  heard  that  wondrous  harmony 
Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  lovers  kind ; 
The  human  voices  sung  a  treble  high. 
To  which  respond  the  birds,  the  streams,  the  wind ; 
B  ut  yet  unseen  those  ny mphs,tho8e  singers  were , 
Unseen  the  lutes,  harps,  viols  which  they  bear. 

He  look'd,  he  listened,  yet  his  thoughts  denied 
To  think  that  true,  which  he  did  hear  and  see : 
A  myrtle  in  an  ample  plain  he  spied. 
And  thither  by  a  beaten  path  went  he ; 
The  myrtle  spread  her  mighty  branches  wide. 
Higher  than  pine,  or  palm,  or  C3rpress  tree, 
And  far  above  all  other  plants  was  seen 
That  forest's  lady,  and  that  desert's  queen. 

Upon  the  tree  his  eyes  Rinaldo  bent, 

And  there  a  marvel  great  and  strange  began ; 

An  aged  oak  beside  him  cleft  and  rent, 


And  from  his  fertile,  haSUsw  womb,  forth  ran. 
Clad  in  rare  weeds  and  strange  habiliment, 
A  nymi^  for  age  able  to  go  to  man ; 

An  hundred  plants  beside,  even  in  his  sight, 
Childed  an  hundred  nymphs,  so  great,  so  dighL 

Such  as  on  stages  play,  sadb.  as  we  see 
The  dryads  painted,  whom  wild  satyrs  love. 
Whose  arms  half  naked,  locks  untnissed  be. 
With  buskins  laced  on  their  legs  above. 
And  silken  robes  tuck'd  short  above  their  knee. 
Such  seem'd  the  sylvan  daughters  of  this  grove ; 
Save,  that  instead  of  shafis  and  bows  of  tree. 
She  bore  a  lute,  a  haip  or  cittern  she ; 

And  wantonly  they  cast  them  in  a  ring. 
And  sung  and  danced  to  move  his  weaker  sense, 
Rinaldo  round  about  environing. 
As  does  its  centre  the  circumference ; 
The  tree  they  compass'd  eke,  and  'gan  to  sing, 
That  woods  and  streams  admired  their  excellence — 
Welcome,dear  Lord,weIcome  to  this  sweet  grove, 
Welcome,  our  lady's  hope,  welcome,  her  love ! 

Thou  comest  to  cure  our  princess,  feint  and  sick 
For  love,  for  love  of  thee,  feint,  sick,  dirtress'd; 
Late  black,  late  dreadful  was  this  forest  thick. 
Fit  dwelling  for  sad  folk,  with  grief  oppress'd ; 
See,  with  thy  coming  how  the  branches  quick 
Revived  are,  and  in  new  blossoms  dress'd ! 
This  was  their  song ;  and  after  from  it  went 
First  a  sweet  sound,  and  then  the  myrtle  rent. 

If  antique  times  admired  Silenus  old. 
Who  oft  appear'd  set  on  his  lazy  ass. 
How  would  they  wonder,  if  they  had  behold 
Such  sights  as  from  the  myrtle  high  did  pass ! 
Thence  came  a  lady  fair  with  locks  of  gold. 
That  like  in  shape,  in  fece,  and  beauty  was 
To  fair  Armida ;  Rinald  thinks  he  spies 
Her  gestures,  smiles,  and  glances  of  her  eyes : 

On  him  a  sad  and  smiling  look  she  cast. 
Which  twenty  passions  strange  at  once  bewrays ; 
And  art  thou  come,  quoth  she,  retum'd  at  last 
To  her,  from  whom  but  late  thou  ran'st  thy  ways ! 
Comest  thou  to  comfort  me  for  sorrows  past, 
To  eose  my  widow  nights,  and  careful  days  1 

Or  comest  thou  to  work  me  grief  and  harm ! 

Why  nilt  thou  speak,  why  not  thy  face  disarm  ] 

Comest. thou  a  friend  or  foe  1     I  did  not  frame 
That  golden  bridge  to  entertain  my  foe ; 
Nor  open'd  flowers  and  fountains,  as  you  came. 
To  welcome  him  with  joy,  who  brings  me  woe : 
Put  off  thy  helm :  rejoice  me  with  the  flame 
Of  thy  bright  eyes,  whence  first  my  fires  did  grow ; 
Kiss  me,  embrace  me ;  if  you  fiirther  venture, 
Love  keeps  the  gate,  the  fort  ia  eath  to  enter. 

Thus  as  she  wooes,  she  rolls  her  rueful  eyes 

With  piteous  look,  and  changeth  oft  her  chear ; 

An  hundred  sighs  from  her  false  heart  up-fly ; 

She  sobs,  she  mourns,  it  is  great  ruth  to  hear ; 

The  hardest  breast  sweet  pity  mollifies ; 

What  stony  heart  resists  a  woman's  tear  ? 
But  yet  the  knight,  wise,  wary,  not  unkind, 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  and  from  her  careless 
twined : 
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Towards  ihe  tree  he  nuurch'd ;  she  thither  start, 
Before  him  stepp'd,  embraced  the  plant,  and  cxy*^^-— 
Ah !  never  do  me  such  a  spiteful  part, 
To  cut  my  tree,  this  forest's  joy  and  pride ; 
Put  up  thy  sword,  else  pierce  therewith  the  heart 
Of  thy  forsaken  and  dnpised  Armide ;    [unkind, 
For  through  this  breast,  and  through  this  heart. 
To  this  fair  tree  thy  sword  shall  passage  find. 

He  lift  his  brand,  nor  cared,  though  oft  she  pray'd, 
And  she  her  form  to  other  shape  did  change ; 
Such  monsters  huge,  when  men  in  dreams  are  laid. 
Oft  in  their  idle  fondes  roam  and  range : 
Her  body  swell'd,  her  &oe  obscure  was  made ; 
Vanished  her  garments  rich,  and  vestures  strange ; 
A  giantess  before  him  high  she  stands, 
Arm'd,  like  Briareus,  with  an  hundred  hands : 

With  fifty  swords,  and  fifty  targete  bright, 

She  threaten'd  death,  she  roar'd,  she  ciy'd  and 

fought; 
Each  other  nymph,  in  armour  likewise  dight, 
A  Cyclops  great  became ;  he  fear'd  them  nought. 
But  on  the  myrtle  smote  with  all  his  might. 
Which  groan'd,  like  living  souls,  to  death  nigh 
brought ; 
The  sky  seem'd  Pluto's  court,  the  air  seem'd  hell, 
Therein  such  monsters  roar,  such  spirits  yell : 

Lightened  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  below 
Roared  aloud ;  that  thunder'd,  and  this  shook : 
Blustered  the   tempests  strong;  the  whiriwinds 
blow; 


The  bitter  storm  drove  hailstones  in  his  look 
But  yet  his  arm  grew  neither  weak  nor  slow. 
Nor  of  that  fury  heed  or  care  he  took, 

Till  low  to  earth  the  wounded  tree  down  bended 
Then  fled  the  spirits  all,  the  charms  all  ended. 

The  heavens  grew  clear,  the  air  wax  'd  calm  and  still 
The  wood  returned  to  its  wonted  state. 
Of  witchcrafis  free,  quite  void  of  spirits  ill. 
Of  horror  full,  but  horror  there  innate ; 
He  further  tried,  if  ought  withstood  his  will 
To  cut  those  trees,  as  did  die  charms  of  late. 
And  finding  nought  to  stop  him,8miled  and  said — 
O  shadows  vain !  O  foob,  of  shades  afraid ! 

From  thence  home  to  the  camp-ward  tum'd  the 

knight; 
The  hermit  cry'd,  up-starting  from  his  seat. 
Now  of  the  wood  the  charms  have  lost  their  might ; 
The  sprites  are  conquered,  ended  is  the  feat ; 
See  where  he  comes ! — Array'd  in  glittering  white 
Appeared  the  man,  bold,  stately,  high  and  great ; 
His  eagle*s  silver  wings  to  shine  begun 
With  wondrous  splendour  'gainst  the  golden  sun. 

The  camp  received  him  with  a  joyful  ciy, — 
A  cry,  the  hills  and  dales  about  that  fiU'd ; 
Then  Godfrey  welcomed  him  with  honours  high ; 
His  glory  quench'd  all  spite,  all  envy  kill'd : 
To  yonder  dreadful  grove,  quoth  he,  went  I, 
And  firom  the  fearful  wood,  as  me  you  will'd. 
Have  driven  the  sprites  away ;  thither  let  be 
Your  people  sent,  the  way  is  safe  and  fiee. 


SAMUEL  KOWLANDS. 


[DM,  1884?] 


Thb  history  of  this  author  is  quite  unknown, 
except  that  he  was  a  prolific  pamphleteer  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L  and  Charles  I.  Rit- 
Bon  has  mustered  a  numerous  catalogue  of  his 
works,  to  which  the  compilers  of  the  Censura 
Literaria  have  added  some  articles.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  the  latter,  that  his  muse  is  generally 
found  in  low  company,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  he  frequented  the  haunts  of  dissipation. 
The  conclusion  is  unjust — Fielding  was  not  a 
blackguard,  though  he  wrote  the  adventures  of 


Jonathan  Wild.  His  descriptions  of  contempo- 
rary follies  have  considerable  humour.  I  think  he 
has  afiforded  in  the  following  story  of  Smug  the 
Smith  a  hint  to  Butler  for  his  apologue  of  vicari- 
ous justice,  in  the  case  of  the  brethren  who  hanged 
a  «poor  weaver  that  was  bed-rid,"  instead  of  the 
cobbler  who  had  kiUed  an  Indian, 

<*  Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  leal, 
BeeauM  he  wu  au  Infldel." 

HuuBKAS,  Part  II.  Canto  II.  1. 420. 


LIKE  MASTER  LIKE  HAN. 

PBOM  *'tBS  K9AVX  Of  SPAOSS." 

Two  serving  men,  or  rather  two  men-servers. 
For  unto  God  they  were  but  ill  deservers, 
Conferr'd  together  kindly,  knave  with  knave, 
What  fitting  masters  for  their  turns  they  have. 
**  Mine,"  quoth  the  one,  « is  of  a  bounteous  sprite. 
And  in  the  tavern  will  be  drunk  all  night. 
Spending  most  lavishly  he  knows  not  what. 
But  I  have  wit  to  make  good  use  of  that : 
And  is  for  tavern  and  for  bawdy  house, . .  . 
He  hath  some  humours  very  strange  and  odd. 
As  every  day  at  church,  and  not  serve  God ; 
With  secret  hidden  virtues  other  ways, 
As  often  on  his  knees,  yet  never  prays.*' 


Quoth  t'other,  «How  dost  prove  this  obscure 
talk!"—  [to  walk; 

«  Why,  man,  he  haunts  the  church  that  s  Paul's, 
And  for  his  often  being  on  the  knee, 
'Tis  drinking  healths,  as  drunken  humours  be." 
« It's  passing  good,  I  do  protest,"  quoth  t'other, 
« I  think  thy  master  be  my  master's  brother ; 
For  sure  in  qualities  they  may  be  kin. 
Those  very  humours  he  is  daily  in, 
For  drinking  healths,  and  being  churched  so. 
They  cheek-by-jowl  may  with  each  other  go. 
Then,  pray  thee,  let  us  two  in  love  go  drink. 
And  on  these  matters  for  our  profit  think ; 
To  handle  such  two  masters  turn  us  loose ; 
Shear  thou  the  sheep,  and  I  will  pluck  the  goose." 
Q 
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TRAQSDT  OF  BUVQ  THB  SMITH. 
iBOM  *'«iB  nan  ratkh.** 
A  0MITH  for  felony  waa  apprehended. 
And  being  oondemnM  fin:  having  ao  ofiended. 
The  townamen,  with  a  general  oonaent» 
Unto  the  judge  with  a  petition  went. 
Affirming  that  no  amith  did  near  them  dwell, 
And  for  hia  art  they  could  not  apare  him  well ; 
For  he  waa  good  at  edge-tool,  lock,  and  key, 
And  for  a  &rrier  moat  rare  man,  quoth  they. 
The  discreet  judge  unto  the  downa  replied. 
How  ahall  the  law  be  juatly  aatiafied  1 
A  thief  that  ateala  muat  die  therefore,  that* a  flaL 
O  8ir,  aaid  they,  we  have  a  trick  for  that : 
Two  weavera  dwelling  in  our  town  there  are, 
And  one  of  them  we  very  well  can  spare ; 
Let  him  be  hang'd,  we  very  humbly  crave — 
Nay,  hang  them  both,  ao  we  the  amith  may  aave. 
The  judge  he  amiled  at  their  simple  jest, 
And  said,  the  smith  would  serve  the  hangman  beat. 


THB  TICAR. 

raoM  BIS  maBAMfl^  no.  zxxvd. 

in  Ike  Letting  of  mmour'i  Stood,  in  the  Bead  Vein, 
FbrdpuUuhed  in  1900. 

An  honest  vicar  and  a  kind  consort, 

That  to  the  ale-house  friendly  would  resort, 

To  have  a  game  at  tables  now  and  then, 

Or  drink  his  pot  as  soon  as  any  man ; 

As  fair  a  gamester,  and  as  free  from  brawl, 

As  ever  man  should  need  to  play  withal ; 

Because  his  hostess  pledged  him  not  carouse, 

Rashly,  in  choler,  did  fi)rswear  her  house : 

Taking  the  glass,  this  was  his  oath  he 

"  Now,  by  this  drink,  I'll  ne'er  come  hither 

But  mightUy  his  hostess  did  repent, 

For  all  her  guests  to  the  next  ale-houae  went, 

Following  the  vicar's  steps  in  eveiy  thing. 

He  led  the  parish  even  by  a  string ; 

At  length  bis  ancient  hostess  did  complain 

She  was  undone,  unless  he  came  again ; 

Desiring  certain  fiiends  of  hers  and  his, 

To  use  a  policy,  which  should  be  this : 


Becauae  with  coming  he  ahould  not  focawear  him. 
To  aave  hia  oatha  they  on  their  backa  ahould  bear 

him* 
Of  thia  good  course  the  vicar  well  did  think. 
And  so  they  alwaya  earned  him  to  diink. 


lOOU  AND  BABBS  TELL  TB17X. 

nOM  **rBM  UTAVB  or  BPADBS." 

Two  fiienda  that  met  would  give  each  other  wine, 
And  made  their  entrance  at  next  buah  and  sign. 
Calling  finr  daret,  which  they  did  agree, 
(The  season  hot)  ahould  qualified  be 
With  water  and  sugar :  ao  the  same  being  brought 
By  a  new  boy,  in  vintners'  tricks  untaught. 
They  bad  him  quiddy  bring  fiur  water  in. 
Who  look'd  aa  strange  aa  he  amazed  had  bin. 
«  Why  dost  not  atir,"  quoth  tkey,  **  with  nimble 
feetl" 
« 'Cause,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  <«it  ia  not  meet 
To  pot  in  too  much  water  in  your  drink. 
For  there's  enough  already,  sure,  I  think; 
Richard  the  drawer,  by  my  troth  I  vow, 
Put  in  great  store  of  water  even  now." 


THB  MARRIED  SCHOLAR. 
A  SCHOLAR,  newly  enter'd  marriage  life. 
Following  hia  study,  did  offend  his  wife, 
Because  when  she  his  company  expected. 
By  bookish  business  she  waa  still  neglected  : 
Coming  unto  his  study,  <*  Lord,"  quoth  she, 
«  Can  papers  cause  you  love  them  more  than  me  1 
I  would  I  were  transform'd  into  a  book. 
That  your  afiection  might  upon  me  look 
But  in  my  wish  withal  be  it  decreed, 
I  would  be  such  a  book  you  love  to  read,    [take  1 " 
Husband  (quoth  she)  which  book's  form  should  I 
«  Many,"  said  he,  ^  'twere  best  an  almanack : 
The  reason  wherefore  I  do  wish  thee  so. 
Is,  every  year  we  have  a  new,  you  know."* 

P  Ualaon  attribntei  this  aa/lng  to  Dirden,  bat  it  was 
•aid  betom  Drydon  was  born;  Is  in  RoirUnds,  and  among 
the  Joite  of  Dnunmond  of  Hawthomden.— Cj 


JOHN  DONNE,  D.  D. 

B«^^li1a,    DM,iaLJ 


Thb  life  of  Donne  is  more  interesting  than  lus 
poetry.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family;  his  mother  was  related  to  Sir  Thomaa 
More,  and  to  Heywood,  the  epigrammatist  A 
prodigy  of  youthful  learning,  he  waa  entered  of 
Hart  Hall,  now  Hertford  College,  at  the  unpre- 
cedented age  of  eleven;  he  studied  afterwards 
with  an  extraordinary  thirst  for  general  know- 
ledge, and  seems  to  have  consumed  a  considex^ 
able  patrimony  on  lus  education  and  travels. 
Having  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  he  purposed  to  have  set  out 
on  an  extensive  course  of  travels,  and  to  have 
visited  the  holy  septdchre  at  Jerusalem.  Though 
compelled  to  give  up  his  design  by  the  insuper- 


al^e  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  journey,  he 
did  not  come  home  till  lua  mind  had  been  stored 
with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  languagea 
and  manners,  by  a  residence  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  EUesmere  made  him  his  secretary, 
and  took  him  to  his  house.  There  he  formed  a 
mutual  attachment  to  the  niece  of  Lady  Elles-*^ 
mere,  and  without  the  means  or  prospect  of  sup- 
port, the  lovers  thought  proper  to  many.  The 
lady's  father.  Sir  George  More,  on  the  declara- 
tion of  this  step,  was  so  transported  with  rage, 
that  he  insisted  on  the  chancellor's  driving  Donne 
from  his  protection,  and  even  got  him  imprisoned, 
together  with  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage.    He 
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wu  soon  released  firom  prison,  but  the  chancellor 
would  not  again  take  him  into  hia  service ;  and 
the  brutal  fiither-in-law  would  not  support  the 
unfortunate  pair.  In  their  distreas,  however,  they 
were  sheltered  by  Sir  Francis  Wolley,  a  son  of 
Ladj  Ellesmere  by  a  f(Hiner  marriage,  with  whom 
they  resided  for  several  yean,  and  were  treated 
widi  a  kindness  that  mitigaled  their  sense  of  de- 
pendence. 

Donne  had  been  bred  a  catholic,  but  on  mature 
reflection  had  made  a  conscientious  renuncia- 
tion of  that  fiiith.  One  of  his  warm  fiiends,  Dr. 
Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  wished 
to  have  provided  for  him,  by  generously  surren- 
dering one  of  his  benefices :  he  therefore  pressed 
him  to  take  holy  orders^  and  to  return  to  him 
the  third  day  with  his  answer  to  the  proposal. 
«  At  hearing  of  this,"  (says  his  biographer,)  **  Mr. 
Donne's  faint  breath  and  perplexed  countenance 
gave  visible  testimony  of  an  inward  conflict  He 
did  not  however  return  his  answer  till  the  third 
day  ;  when,  with  fervid  thanks,  he  declined  the 
oflfer,  telling  the  bishop  that  there  were  some 
errors  of  his  life  which,  though  long  repented 
ot,  and  pardoned,  as  he  trusted,  by  God,  might 
yet  be  not  forgotten  by  some  men,  and  which 
might  cast  a  dishonour  on  the  sacred  office." 
We  are  not  told  what  those  irregularities  were ; 
but  die  oonsdenoe  which  could  dictate  such  an 


answer  was  not  likely  to  require  great  offences 
for  a  stumbling-block.  This  occurred  in  the 
poet's  thirty-fourth  year. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  F.  Wolley,his  next  pro- 
tector was  Sir  Robert  Drury,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  an  embassy  to  France.  His  wife,  with  an 
attachment  as  romantic  as  poet  could  wish  for,  had 
formed  the  design  of  accompanying  him  as  a  page. 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  and  to  dissuade  hor  from 
the  design,  that  he  addressed  to  her  the  vefses,  be- 
gumingi  **  By  our  first  strange  and  fatal  interview." 
Isaak  Walton  relates,  with  great  simplicity,  how 
the  poet,  one  evening,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber in  Paris,  saw  the  vision  of  his  beloved  wife 
appear  to  him  with  a  dead  infant  in  her  arms,  a 
stoiy  which  wants  only  credibility  to  be  interest- 
ing. He  had  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  regard  of  King  James ;  and,  at  his  majesty's 
instance,  as  he  might  now  consider  that  he  had 
outlived  the  remembrance  of  hb  former  follies,  he 
was  persuaded  to  become  a  clergyman.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  successively  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  king,  lecturer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  vicar  of  8l 
Dunstan's  Fleet  Street,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
His  death,  at  a  late  age,  was  occasioned  by  con- 
sumption. He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's,  where 
his  figure  yet  remains  in  the  vault  of  St  Faith's, 
carved  from  a  painting  for  which  he  sat  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  dressed  in  his  winding-sheet 


THl  BRIAK  or  DAT. 
Stat,  oh  sweet !  and  do  not  rise  : 
The  light  that  shines  comes  from  thine  eyes; 
The  day  breaks  not — it  is  my  heart, 
Because  that  you  and  I  must  part 
Stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die, 
And  perish  in  tiieir  infoncy. 
Tw  true,  it's  day — ^what  though  it  be  1 
O  wilt  thou  therefore  rise  firom  me  ? 
Why  should  we  rise  because  'tis  light  ? 
Did  we  lie  down  because  'twas  night  ? 
Lore,  which  in  spite  of  darkness  brought  us  hither, 
Should,  in  despite  of  light,  keep  us  together. 
Light  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye ; 
If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spy. 
This  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say. 
That,  being  well,  I  foin  would  stay. 
And  that  I  loved  my  heart  and  honour  so. 
That  I  would  not  firom  her  that  had  them  go. 
Must  business  thee  firom  hence  remove  ? 
0,  diat's  the  worst  disease  of  love ! 
The  poor,  the  foul,  the  fidse,  love  can 
Admit,  but  not  the  busy  man. 
He  which  hath  business  and  makes  love,  doth  do 
Such  wrong  as  when  a  married  man  doth  woo. 


THE  DREAM. 
Imaob  of  her  whom  I  love  more  than  she 
Whose  fidr  impression  in  my  fiiithfiil  heart 
Makes  me  her  medal,  and  makes  her  love  me 
As  kings  do  coins,  to  which  their  stamps  impart 
The  value— ^,  and  take  my  heart  torn  hence. 
Which  now  is  grown  too  great  and  good  for  me. 


Honours  oppress  weak  spirits,  and  our  sense 
Strong  objects  dull ;  the  more,  the  less  we  see. 
When  you  are  gone,  and  reason  gone  with  you. 
Then  phantasy  is  queen,  and  soul,  and  all ; 
She  can  present  joys  meaner  than  you  do. 
Convenient,  and  more  proportional. 
So  if  I  dream  I  have  you,  I  have  you. 
For  all  our  joys  are  but  fiintastical, 
And  so  I  'scape  the  pain,  for  pain  is  true ; 
And  sleep,  which  locks  up  sense,  doth  lock  out  all. 
After  audi  a  firuition  I  shall  wake, 
And,  but  the  waking,  nothing  shall  repent ; 
And  shall  to  love  more  thankfiil  sonnets  make. 
Than  if  more  honour,  tears,  and  pains,  were  spent 
But,  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay ; 
Alas !  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough. 
Though  you  stay  here  you  pass  too  fast  away, 
For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  snufT. 
Fill'd  with  her  love,  may  I  be  rather  grown 
Mad  with  much  heart,  ^an  idiot  with  none. 


ON  THB  LORD  HARRINGTON,  Ao. 

TO  THl  OOTJIRIBS  Ot  BEDFORD. 

Faib  soul !  which  wast  not  only,  as  all  souls  be. 

Then  when  thou  wast  infused,  harmony, 

But  didst  continue  so,  and  now  dost  bear 

A  part  in  God's  great  organ,  this  whole  sphere ; 

If  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us. 

Thou  find  that  any  way  is  pervious 

'Twixt  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  men's  actions  do 

Come  to  your  knowledge  and  affections  too. 

See,  and  with  joy,  me  to  that  good  degree 

Of  goodness  grown,  that  I  can  study  thee ; 
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And  by  these  meditatioiiB  refined, 
Can  unapparel  and  enlarge  my  mind ; 
And  BO  can  make,  by  this  soft  ecstasy, 
This  place  a  map  of  heaven,  myself  of  thee. 
Thou  sce'st  me  here  at  midnight  now  all  rest, 
Time's  dead  low-water,  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business,  when  the  laborers  have 
Such  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  churchyard  grave, 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this 
Now,  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
l^o-morrow,  sleeps :  when  the  condemned  man, 
(Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  must  shut  them,  then, 
Again  by  death !)  although  sad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  practise  dying  by  a  little  sleep. 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me,  and  as  soon 
As  that  sun  rises,  to  me  midnight's  noon ; 
All  the  world  grows  transparent,  and  I  see 
Through  all,  both  church  and  state,  in  seeing  thee. . . 


BONO. 

SwBBTBST  love,  I  do  not  go 

For  weariness  of  thee. 

Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 

A  fitter  love  for  me. 

But  since  that  I 

Must  die  at  last,  'tis  best 

Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest 

By  feigned  death  to  die. 

Yesternight  the  sun  went  hence, 
And  yet  is  here  to-day ; 
He  hath  no  desire  nor  sense, 
Nor  half  so  short  a  way : 
Then  fear  not  me. 
But  beUeve  that  I  shall  make 
Hastier  journeys,  since  I  take 
More  wings  and  spurs  than  he.  . 


THOMAS  PICKE. 


Ot  this  author  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no 
farther  information,  than  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  translated  a  great  number  of 
John  Owen's  Latin  epigrams  into  English.    His 


songs,  sonnets,  and  elegies,  bear  the  date  of  1631. 
Indifferent  as  the  collection  is,  entire  pieces  of  it 
are  pilfered. 


TSOM  SONGS,  SONNETS,  AND  ELEGISS,  BT  T.  PICKE. 
The  night,  say  all,  was  made  for  rest ; 
And  so  say  I,  but  not  for  all ; 
To  them  the  darkest  nights  are  best, 
Which  give  them  leave  asleep  to  fidl ; 
But  I  that  seek  my  rest  by  light, 
Hate  sleep,  and  praise  the  dearest  night. 
Bright  was  the  moon,  as  bright  as  day. 
And  Venus  glitter'd  in  the  west. 
Whose  light  did  lead  the  ready  way, 
That  led  me  to  my  wished  rest ; 
Then  each  of  them  increased  their  light, 
While  I  enjoy'd  her  heavenly  sight 


Say,  gentle  dames,  what  moved  your  ipind 
To  shine  so  bright  above  your  wont  \ 
Would  Phoebe  fair  Endymion  find, 
Would  Venus  see  Adonis  hunt  ? 
No,  no,  you  feared  by  her  sight, 
To  lose  the  praise  of  beauty  bright 

At  last  for  shame  you  shrunk  away. 
And  thought  to  reave  the  world  of  light ; 
Then  shone  my  dame  with  brighter  ray, 
Than  that  which  comes  from  Phoebus'  sight ; 
None  other  light  but  hers  I  praise, 
Whose  nights  are  clearer  than  the  days. 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 

[Bora,  isn.  DM,  leSM.] 


"Holy  George  Herbert,"  as  he  is  generally 
called,  was  prebendary  of  Leighton  Ecclesia,  a 
village  in  Huntingdonshire.  Though  Bacon  is 
said  to  have  consulted  him  about  some  of  his 
writings,  his  memory  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
affectionate  mention  of  old  Isaak  Walton. 

[In  saying  but  thus  much  of  George  Herbert, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Campbell  did  him  less  than 
justice.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  and  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Cambridge.  He  was  a  favourite  with 
l^ishop  Andrews  as  well  as  with  Bacon,  and  he 
would  probably  have  risen  at  court  but  for  the 
death  of  James,  after  which,  having  no  more  hopes 
in  that  quarter,  he  retired  into  Kent,  where  he 
lived  with  great  privacy,  and  taking  a  survey  of 


his  past  life  determined  to  devote  his  remaining 
years  to  religion ;  in  his  own  words,  ^  to  consecrate 
all  my  learning  and  all  my  abilities  to  advance 
the  glory  of  that  God  which  gave  them,  know- 
ing that  I  can  never  do  too  much  for  Him  that 
hath  done  so  much  for  me  as  to  make  me  a  Chris- 
tian." He  took  orders,  was  married,  and  after  a 
few  years  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Bemer- 
ton,  near  Salisbuiy,  into  which  he  was  inducted 
in  1630.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  &ithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
parish  minister,  as  delineated  by  himself  in  "  The 
Country  Parson,"  and  by  Isaak  Walton  in  his 
pleasant  biography.  He  died,  of  consumption,  in 
February,  1632.  Herbert's  <«  Temple,  or  Sacred 
Poems,"  have  been  many  times  reprinted  in  Eng- 
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land  and  in  this  oountrf .  Its  popularity  when 
fiist  pablifihed  was  so  great  that  when  Walton 
wrote,  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it 
had  been  sold.  Baxter  says:  «I  must  confess 
that  next  the  Scripture  Poems,  there  are  none  so 
saTory  to  me  as  our  George  Herbert's.  I  know 
that  Cowley  and  others  far  excel  Herbert  in  wit 
and  accurate  composure;  but  as  Seneca  takes 
with  me  above  all  his  contemporaries,  because  he 
■peaketh  by  words  feelingly  and  seriously,  like  a 
man  that  is  past  jest,  so  Herbert  speaks  to  God, 


like  a  man  that  really  believeth  in  God,  and  whose 
business  in  the  world  is  most  with  God:  heart- 
work  and  heaven-work  make  up  his  books." 
Coleridge,  the  best  of  critics,  alludes  to  Herbert 
as  « the  model  of  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
clergyman,''  and  adds,  "  that  the  quaintness  of 
some  of  his  thoughts  (not  of  his  diction,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  pure,  manly,  and 
unaffected)  has  blinded  modem  readers  to  the 
great  general  merit  of  his  poems,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  excellent  in  their  kind." — G.] 


FROM  HIS  POEMS,  ENTITLED  "TUB  TEMPLE,  SA- 
CKED POEMS,  AND  PRIVATE  EJACULATIONS.** 

8T0, 1688. 
Sweet  day !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brare, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
My  music  shows  you  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives, 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


THE  QUIP. 
Thb  merry  world  did  on  a  day 

With  his  train-bands  and  mates  agree 
To  meet  together  where  I  lay. 

And  all  in  sport  to  jeer  at  me. 

First  Beauty  crept  into  a  rose, 

Which  when  I  pluck'd  not,  «Sir,"  said  she, 
*<Ten  me,  I  pray,  whose  hands  are  those?" 

But  thou  shalt  answer.  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  Money  came :  and,  chinking  still, 
**  What  tune  is  this,  poor  man  V*  said  he ; 

<*  I  heard  in  music  you  had  skill :" 
But  Thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  came  brave  Gloiy  puffing  by. 
In  silks  that  whistled  **  who  but  he  t" 

He  scarce  allow'd  me  half  an  eye ; 
But  Thou  shalt  answer.  Lord,  for  me 

Then  came  quick  Wit  and  Conversation, 
And  he  would  needs  a  comfort  be ; 

And,  to  be  short,  make  an  oration : 
But  Thou  shalt  answer,  Lord,  for  me. 

Yet  when  the  hour  of  thy  design 
To  answer  these  fine  things  shall  come, 

Speak  not  at  large ;  say,  I  am  thine ; 
And  then  they  have  their  answer  home. 
24 


GRACE. 

Mt  stock  lies  dead,  and  no  increase 
Doth  my  dull  husbandry  improve ; 
O,  let  Thy  graces,  without  cease. 
Drop  from  above ! 

If  still  the  sun  should  hide  his  face, 
Thy  house  would  but  a  dungeon  prove, 
Thy  works  night's  captives ;  O,  let  grace 
Drop  from  above ! 

The  dew  doth  every  morning  fall. 
And  shall  the  dew  outstrip  Thy  dove  1 
The  dew  for  which  grass  cannot  call 
Drop  from  above ! 

O  come,  for  Thou  dost  know  the  way. 
Or,  if  to  me  Thou  will  not  move. 
Remove  me  where  I  need  not  say, 
Drop  from  above ! 


BUSINESS. 
Canst  be  idle,  canst  thou  play 
Foolish  soul,  who  sinned  to-day  ? 
Rivers  run,  and  springs  each  one 
Know  their  home,  and  get  them  gone : 
Hast  thou  tears,  or  hast  thou  none  1 

If,  poor  soul,  thou  hast  no  tears, 
Wouldst  thou  had  no  fault  or  fears ! 
Who  hath  those,  those  ilb  forbears ! 

Winds  still  work,  it  is  their  plot 

Be  the  season  cold  or  hot : 

Hast  thou  sighs,  or  hast  thou  not  1 

If  thou  hast  no  sighs  or  groans. 
Would  thou  hadst  no  flesh  and  bones : 
Lesser  pains  'scape  greate^ones. 

But  if  yet  thou  idle  be. 
Foolish  soul,  who  died  for  thee  1 
Who  did  leave  his  Father's  throne. 
To  assume  thy  flesh  and  bone  1 
Had  He  life,  or  had  He  none  1 

If  He  had  not  lived  for  thee 
Thou  hadst  died  most  wretchedly ; 
And  two  deaths  had  been  thy  fee. 

He  so  far  thy  good  did  plot. 
That  his  own  self  He  forgot — 
Did  He  die,  or  did  He  not  ? 
q2 
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If  He  had  not  died  for  thee 
Thou  hadst  lived  in  miaeiy — 
Two  lives  worse  than  two  deaths  be. 

And  hath  any  space  of  breath 
'Twixt  his  sins  and  Saviour's  death! 
He  that  loseth  gold,  though  dross, 
Tells  to  all  he  meets,  his  cross — 
He  that  hath  sins,  hath  he  no  loss  t 

He  that  finds  a  silver  vein 
Thinks  on  it,  and  thinta  again-^ 
Brings  thy  Saviour's  death  no  gain  1 
Who  in  heart  not  ever  kneek. 
Neither  sin  nor  Saviour's  feels. 


PXACIL 

Sweet  Peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ?    I  humbly 
crave 
Let  me  onoe  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 

And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there, 
A  hoUow  wind  did  seem  to  answer,  ^  No ! 
Go  seek  elsewhere." 

I  did ; — and  going,  did  a  rainbow  note : 

Surely,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat : 
I  will  search  out  the  matter. 
But  while  I  look'd,  the  clouds  immediately 
Did  break  and  scatter. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden,  and  did  spy 

A  gallant  flower, 
The  crown  imperial.    «  Sure,"  said  I, 
«  Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell." 
But  when  I  digg'd  I  saw  a  worm  devour 
What  show'd  so  weU. 

At  length  I  met  a  reverend  good  old  man ; 

Whom  when  for  peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began : 
<<  There  was  a  prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  lived  with  good  increase 
Of  flock  and  fold. 

«  He  sweetly  lived ;  yet  sweetness  did  not  save 

His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death  out  of  his  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat: 
Which  many  wond'iing  at,  got  some  of  those 
To  plant  and  set. 

**  It  prosper'd  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 

Through  all  the  earth ; 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse, 
That  virtues  lie  therein ; 
A  secret  virtue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth. 
By  flight  of  sin. 

«  Take  of  this  grain  which  in  my  garden  grows, 

And  grows  for  you : 
Make  bread  of  it ;  and  that  repose, 
And  peace  which  everywhere 
With  so  much  earnestness  you  do  pursue, 
Is  only  there." 


I  OAHHOT  ope  mine  eyes. 
But  thou  art  ready  there  to  calch 
My  morning-soul  and  sacrifice : 
Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a  match. 

My  God,  what  k  a  heart? 
SUver,  or  gold,  or  predous  stone. 
Or  star,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 
Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  one  ? 

My  God,  what  is  a  heart  ? 
That  thou  shouldst  it  so  eye  and  woo. 
Pouring  upon  it  all  thy  art. 
As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do  ? 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 
Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee : 
He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create, 
Tet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  they  be. 

Teach  me  thy  love  to  know ; 
That  this  new  light,  whicKnow  I  see 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show : 
Then  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  climb  to  thee. 


THI  OOLLAIL 
I  8T&UCK  the  board,  and  cried,  «No  more ! 

I  will  abroad. 
What !  shall  I  ever  sigh  and  pine  1 
My  lines  and  life  are  free — firee  as  the  road, 
Ijoose  as  the  wind,  as  large  as  store ; 
Shall  I  be  still  in  suit  ? 
Have  I  no  harvest,  but  a  thorn 
To  let  my  blood ;  and  not  restore 
What  I  have  lost  with  cordial  fruit  1 

Sure  there  was  wine 
Before  my  sighs  did  dry  it ;  there  was  com 
Before  my  tears  did  drown  it ; 
Is  the  year  only  lost  to  me  1 
Have  I  no  bays  to  crown  it? 
No  flowers,  no  garlands  gay  t  all  Masted  1 

All  wasted  ? 
Not  so,  my  heart !  but  there  is  fruit 

And  thou  hast  hands. 
Recover  all  thy  sigh-flown  age 
On  double  pleasures ;  leave  thy  cold  dispute 
Of  what  is  fit  and  not :  forsake  thy  cage, 

Thy  rope  of  sands, 
Which  petty  thoughts  have  made,  and  made  to  thee 
Good  cable  to  enforce  and  draw. 

And  be  thy  law, 
While  thou  didst  wink  and  wouldst  not  see : 

Away !  take  heed ! 

I  will  abroad. 
Call  in  thy  death's  head  there :  tie  up  thy  fears. 
He  that  forbears 
To  suit  and  serve  his  need, 

Deserves  his  load." 
But  as  I  raved,  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wild 

At  eveiy  word, 
Methought  I  heard  one  calling,  "  Child !" 

AndlrepUed,  « My  Lord!" 


JOHN  MARSTON. 


(DM,  MM.] 


This  writer  was  the  antagonist  of  Jonson  in 
the  drama,  and  the  rival  of  Bishop  Hall  in  satire,* 
though  confessedly  inferior  to  them  both  in  their 
respective  walks  of  poetiy.  While  none  of  his 
biograi^rs  seem  to  know  any  thing  about  him, 
Bfr.  Gifibrd  (in  his  Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson)  con- 
ceives that  Wood  has  unconsciously  noticed  him 
as  a  gentleman  of  Coventry,  who  married  Maiy, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilkes,  chaplain  to 
King  James,  and  rector  of  St.  Martin,  in  Wilt- 
shire. According  to  this  notice,  our  poet  died  at 
London,  in  1634,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Temple.  These  particulars 
agree  with  what  Jonson  said  to  Drummond  re- 
electing this  dramtUic  opponent  of  his,  in  his  con- 
Tersation  at  Hawthomden,  viz.  that  Marston  wrote 
his  fether-in-law's  preachings,  and  his  father-in- 
law  Marston's  comedies.  Marston's  comedies 
are  somewhat  dull ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
oeire  a  wit^  sermon  of  those  days,  when  puns 


were  scattered  from  the  pulpit,  to  have  been  as 
lively  as  an  indifferent  comedy.  Marston  is  the 
Crispinus  of  Jonson's  Poetaster,  where  he  is 
treated  somewhat  less  contemptuously  than  his 
oompanion  Demetrius,  (Dekker;)  an  allusion  is 
even  made  to  the  respectability  of  his  birth. 
Both  he  and  Dekker  were  afterwards  reconciled 
to  Jonson ;  but  Marston's  reconcilement,  though 
he  dedicated  his  Malcontent  to  his  propitiated 
enemy,  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  relapses. 
It  is  amusing  to  find  Langbaine  descanting  on 
the  chaste  purity  of  Marston  as  a  writer,  and  the 
author  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  transcribing 
the  compliment  immediately  before  the  enumera- 
tion of  his  plays,  which  are  stuffed  with  ob- 
scenity. To  this  disgraceful  characteristic  of 
Marston  an  allusion  is  made  in  «The  Return 
from  Parnassus/'  where  it  is  said, 

«  Oiv«  him  plain  naked  words  itrlpt  froon  tbolz  ihirt^ 
That  ml^t  beseem  pUtn-dealing  Aretine.** 


IHOM  SOPHONISBA,  A  TRAQEDT. 
ACT  V.  msBta  m. 

SorBonsBA,  the  daughisr  of  AfdnthsL  hat  been  wooed 
by  87phax  and  MMwfnlww,  rival  kings  of  Africa,  and  both 
the  aUtes  of  Osrthace.  She  prefers  Massinissa;  and  8j^ 
nhaz,  indignant  at  her  nPani,  revolts  to  the  Romans. 
■Ia<w1nissa»  on  the  night  of  liis  marriage^  is  summoned 
to  tlie  asslstanee  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  alarm  of 
Sdpio^s  inraaion.  The  senate  of  Gartliage»  notwlthstaad- 
iaff  Haasinissa's  fldeUty,  decroe  that  Svphaz  shaU  he 
tempted  back  to  them  1^  the  offer  of  Sophonisba  in  mai^ 
Tiage.  Sophonisha  is  on  the  point  of  being  sacrifloed  to 
the  enfibreed  nuptials^  when  Massinisra,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  treachery  of  Cartbaoe,  attacks  the  troops 
of  Sjrphax,  Joins  the  Romans,  and  brings  Syphaz  a  cap- 
tive to  Scipio*s  tfeL  B/phaz,  in  his  justiileation  to  Sdpio^ 
pleads,  that  his  k»ve  for  Sophonisha  alone  had  tempted 
aim  to  rsTolt  from  Rome.  Sdpio  therefore  orders  that 
the  daaghier  of  Asdrabal,  when  taken  prisoner,  shall 
belong  to  the  Bomans  alone.  Lelios  and  Massinissa 
march  on  to  GIrta,  and  storm  the  palace  of  Syphax, 
where  thej  lind  Sophonisha. 

Tke  comeU  mnmding  a  marchj  HAB8iins8A  entert  with  hit 
beaver  tip. 

Matt.  March  to  the  palace ! 

Soph.  Whate'er  man  thou  art. 
Of  Lybia  thy  fair  arms  speak,  give  heart 
To  amazed  weakness :  hear  her  that  for  long  time 
Hath  seen  no  wished  light.    Sophonisha, 
A  name  for  miseiy  much  known,  'tis  she 
Intreats  of  thy  graced  sword  this  only  boon : 
Let  me  not  kneel  to  Rome ;  for  though  no  cause 
Of  mine  deserves  their  hate,  though  Massinissa 
Be  ours  to  heart,  yet  Roman  generals 
Make  proud  their  triumphs  with  whatever  captives, 
0  'tis  a  nation  which  from  soul  I  fear, 
As  one  well  knowing  the  much-grounded  hate 
They  bear  to  Asdrubal  and  Carthage  blood ! 

*  He  wrote  the  Scoorge  of  Yillany;  three  books  of 
satirei^  ISM.  Be  was  also  auUior  of  the  Metamorphosis 
of  Picmalion's  Image,  and  certain  Satires,  published  ISM, 
which  makes  his  date  as  satirist  nearly  ooeval  with  that 
of  Bishop  UaU. 


Therefore,  with  tears  that  wash  thy  feet,  with  hands 
Unused  to  beg,  I  clasp  thy  manly  knees. 
O  save  me  from  their  fetters  and  contempt. 
Their  proud  insults,  and  more  than  insolence ! 
Or  if  it  rest  not  in  thy  grace  of  breath 
To  grant  sudi  freedom,  give  me  long-wish'd  death; 
For  'tis  not  much-loathed  life  that  now  we  crave—- 
Only  an  unshamed  death  and  silent  grave, 
We  will  now  deign  to  bend  for. 

Matt,  Rarity! 
By  thee  and  this  right  hand,  thou  shalt  live  free ! 

Soph.  We  cannot  now  be  wretched. 

Matt.  Stay  the  sword ! 
liCt  slaughter  cease !  sounds,  soft  as  Leda's  breast, 

[Sqftmutic. 
Slide  through  all  ears!  this  night  be  love's  high  feast. 

Soph.  O'erwhehn  me  not  with  sweets ;  let  me 
not  drink 
Till  my  breast  burst !  O  Jove !  thy  nectar,  think — 
[She  tinkt  into  M&BsmiaaA'B  anas. 

Matt,  She  is  o'eroome  with  joy. 

Soph.  Help,  help  to  bear 
Some  happiness,  ye  powers !  Pve  joy  to  spare 
Enough  to  make  a  god !  O  MassLoissa ! 

jtfoff.  Peace: 
A  silent  thinking  makes  full  joys  inaease. 
AiierliKUUS. 

Ld.  Massinissa! 

Matt.  Lelius! 

LeL  Thine  ear. 

JlfoM.  Stand  off! 

LeL  From  Sdpio  thus :  by  thy  late  vow  of  foith. 
And  mutual  league  of  endless  amity, 
-As  thou  respect'st  his  virtue  or  Rome's  force, 
Deliver  Sophonisha  to  our  hand. 

jtfost.  Sophonisha! 

Ld.  Sophonisba. 
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Soph.  My  lord 
Looks  pale,  and  from  his  half-burst  eyes  a  flame 
Of  deep  disquiet  breaks !  the  gods  turn  &]se 
My  sad  presage. 

Mats.  Sophonisba!  , 

LeL  Even  she. 

Man.  She  killed  not  Scipio*s  father,  nor  hb  uncle. 
Great  Cneius. 

LeL  Carthage  did. 

Mass.  To  her  what's  Carthage  ? 

Lei.  Know  'twas  her  father  Asdrubal,  struck  off 
His  father's  head.     Give  place  to  faith  and  fiite. 

Mass.  'Tis  cross  to  honour. 

LeL  But  'tis  just  to  state. 
So  speaketh  Scipio :  do  not  thou  detain 
A  Roman  prisoner  due  to  this  great  triumph, 
As  thou  shalt  answer  Rome  and  him. 

Mass.  Lelius, 
We  are  now  in  Rome's  power.    Lelius, 
View  Massinissa  do  a  loathed  act 
Most  sinking  from  that  state  his  heart  did  keep. 
Look,  Lelius,  look,  see  Massinissa  weep ! 
Know  I  have  made  a  vow  more  dear  to  me 
Than  my  soul's  endless  being.     She  shall  rest 
Free  from  Rome's  bondage ! 

LeL  But  thou  dost  forget 
Thy  vow,  yet  fresh  thus  breathed.  When  I  denst 
To  be  commanded  by  thy  virtue,  Scipio, 
Or  fall  from  friend  of  Rome,  revenging  gods 
Afflict  me  with  your  tortures ! 

Mass.  Lelius,  enough : 
Salute  the  Roman — tell  him  we  will  act 
What  shall  amaze  him. 

LeL  Wilt  thou  yield  her,  then  1 

Mas.  She  shall  arrive  there  straight 

Lei.  Best  fate  of  men 
To  thee ! 

Mass.  And,  Scipio,  have  I  lived,  O  Heavens ! 
To  be  enforcedly  perfidious ! 

Soph.  What  unjust  grief  afflicts  my  worthy  lord  1 

Mass.  Thank  mc,  ye  gods,  with  much  behold- 
ingness ; 
For,  mark,  I  do  not  curse  you. 

Soph.  Tell  me,  sweet, 
The  cause  of  thy  much  anguish. 

Mass.  Ha !  the  cause — 
Let's  see — ^wreathe  back  tlune  arms,  bend  down 

thy  neck, 
Practise  base  prayers,  make  fit  thyself  for  bondage. 

Soph.  Bondage! 

Mass.  Bondage !  Roman  bondage ! 

Soph.  No,  no ! 

Mass.  How,  then,  have  I  vow'd  well  to  Scipio  1 

Soph.  How,  then,  to  Sophonisba  t 

Mass.  Right :  which  way  1 
Run  mad ! — impossible— distraction !        [power. 

Soph.  Dear  lord,  thy  patience :  let  it  'maze  all 
And  list  to  her  in  whose  sole  heart  it  rests. 
To  keep  thy  faith  upright 

Mass.  Wilt  thou  be  slaved  ! 

Soph.  No,  free. 

Mass.  How,  then,  keep  I  my  faith  1 

iScp/i.  My  death 
Gives  help  to  all !     From  Rome  so  rest  we  free ; 
So  brought  to  Scipio,  £uth  is  kept  in  thee. 


Enter  P«^  with  a  botd  of  wine. 

Mass.  Thou  darest  not  die — some  wine — thou 
darest  not  die ! 

Soph 

[She  takes  a  botol,  into  vAich  Hassixissa  puts  poison.] 
Behold  me,  Massinissa,  like  thyself, 
A  king  and  soldier ;  and,  I  pray  thee,  keep 
My  last  command. 

Mass.  Speak,  sweet 

Soph.  Dear !  do  not  weep. 
And  now  with  undismay'd  resolve  behold. 
To  save  you — you — (fur  honour  and  just  faith 
Are  most  true  gods,  which  we  should  much  adore) 
With  even  disdainful  vigour  I  give  up         [to  me. 
An  abhorr'd  life !  (She  drinks.)  You  have  been  good 
And  I  do  thank  thee.  Heaven.     O  my  stars ! 
I  bless  your  goodness,  that,  with  breast  unstain'd. 
Faith  pure,  a  virgin  wife,  tied  to  my  glory, 
I  die,  of  female  faith  the  long-lived  story ; 
Secure  fix)m  bondage  and  all  servile  harms. 
But  more,  most  happy  in  my  husband's  arms. 


7B0M  AKTONIO  AND  MELUDA. 

ACT  m.  SCKKS  X. 

Btpresentiiig  the  aAktlon  of  fallen  greatOGn  in  Axi>kijoiq^ 
Dake  of  Genoa,  after  he  has  been  defeated  by  the  Yene- 
tiana,  proecribed  bv  his  countiTineo,  and  left  with  only 
two  attendants  in  his  flight 

Enter  AxDauQio  in  armour^  Lucto  toith  a  shepfiertTt  gown 
Ai  his  hand,  and  a  Page. 

jSwL  Is  not  yon  gleam  the  shuddering  mom, 
that  flakes 
With  silver  tincture  the  east  verge  of  heaven  ? 

Luc.  I  think  it  is,  so  please  your  excellence. 

Jlnd.  Away !  I  have  no  excellence  to  please. 
.Prithee  observe  the  custom  of  the  world. 
That  only  flatters  greatness,  states  exalts ; 
And  please  my  excellence !  Oh,  Lucio, 
Thou  hast  been  ever  held  respected,  dear. 
Even  precious  to  Andrugio's  inmost  love. 
Good,  flatter  not    Nay,  if  thou  givest  not  faith 
That  I  am  wretched ;  oh,  read  that,  read  that..... 
My  thoughts  are  fix'd  in  contemplation 
Why  this  huge  earth,  this  monstrous  animal, 
That  eats  her  children,  should  not  have  eyes  and 

ears.  . 

Philosophy  maintains  that  Nature's  wise, 
And  forms  no  useless  or  imperfect  thing. 
Did  nature  make  the  earth,  or  the  earth  nature  1 
For  earthly  dirt  makes  all  things,  makes  the  man 
Moulds  me  up  honour ;  and,  like  a  cunning  Dutch- 
man, 
Paints  me  a  puppet  even  with  seeming  breath, 
And  gives  a  sot  appearance  of  a  soul. 
Go  to,  go  to ;  thou  liest,  philosophy ; 
Nature  forms  things  imperfect,  useless,  vain. 
Why  made  she  not  the  earth  with  eyes  and  ears  1 
That  she  might  see  desert,  and  hear  men's  plaints : 
That  when  a  soul  is  splitted,  sunk  with  gric^ 
He  might  fall  thus  upon  the  breast  of  earth, 

[He  throws  himself  on  the  ground. 
And  in  her  ear,  hallow  his  misery. 
Exclaiming  thus :  Oh,  thou  all-bearing  earth. 
Which  men  do  gape  for,  till  thou  cramm'st  their 
mouths, 
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And  choak'st  their  throats  with  dust :  open  thy 

breast. 
And  let  me  sink  into  thee.     Look  who  knocks ; 
Andrugio  calls.    But,  oh !  she's  deaf  and  blind. 
A  wretch  but  lean  relief  on  earth  can  find. 

X«r«  Sweet  lord,  abandon  passion,  and  disarm. 
Since  by  the  fortune  of  the  tumbling  sea, 
We  are  roll'd  up  upon  the  Venice  marsh. 
Let's  dip  all  fortune,  lest  more  lowering  fate 

jind.  More  low'ring  (ate  ?     Oh,  Ludo,  choke 
that  breath. 
Now  I  defy  chance.    Fortune's  brow  hath  frown'd, 
Even  to  the  utmost  wrinkle  it  can  bend : 
Her  venom's  spit    Alas,  what  countiy  rests. 
What  son,  what  comfort  that  she  can  deprive  t 
Triumphs  not  Venice  in  my  overthrow  1 
Gapes  not  my  native  country  for  my  blood  ? 
Lies  not  my  son  tomb'd  in  the  swelling  main  ? 
And  is  more  low'ring  fate  1     There's  nothing  left 
Unto  Andrugio,  but  Andrugio : 
And  that  nor  mischief  force,  distress,  nor  heU,  can 


Fortune  my  fortunes,  not  my  mind  shall  shake. 

Luc.  Spoke  like  yourself:  but  give  me  leave, 
my  lord, 
To  wish  your  safety.    If  you  are  but  seen, 
Your  arms  display  you ;  therefore  put  them  ott. 
And  take 

JntL  Wouldst  have  me  go  unarm'd  among 
my  Ibesi 
Being  besieged  by  passion,  entering  lists. 
To  combat  with  despair  and  mighty  grief; 
My  soul  beleagur'd  with  the  crushing  strength 
Of  sharp  impatience.    Ah,  Ludo,  go  unarm'd  ? 
Come  soul,  resume  the  valour  of  thy  birth ; 
MjTself,  myself^  will  dare  all  opposites: 
m  muster  forces,  an  unvanquish'd  power ; 
Comets  of  horse  shall  press  th'  ungrateful  earth, 
This  hollow  wombed  mass  shall  inly  g^oan, 
And  murmur  to  sustain  the  weight  of  arms : 
Ghastly  amazement,  with  upstarted  hair, 
Shall  hurry  on  before,  and  usher  us. 
Whilst  trumpets  damour  with  a  sound  of  death. 

Luc.  Peace,  good  my  lord,  your  speech  is  all 
too  Ught. 
Alas !  survey  your  fortunes,  look  what's  left 
Of  all  your  forces,  and  your  utmost  hopes, 
A  weak  old  man,  a  page,  and  your  poor  sel£ 

And,  Andrugio  lives,  and  a  fair  cause  of  arms ; 
Why  that's  an  army  all  invindble. 
He,  who  hath  that,  hath  a  battalion  royal. 
Armour  of  prooi^  huge  troops  of  barbed  steeds, 
Main  squares  of  pikes,  millions  of  arquebuse. 
Oh,  a  fiiir  cause  stands  firm  and  will  abide ; 
Legions  of  angeb  fight  upon  her  side. 

Xkc.  Then,  noble  spirit,  sUde  in  strange  disguise 


Unto  some  gradous  prince,  and  sojourn  there. 
Till  time  and  fortune  give  revenge  firm  means. 

jlnd.  No,  I'll  not  trust  the  honour  of  a  man : 
Grold  is  grown  great,  and  makes  perfidiousness 
A  common  waiter  in  most  princes'  courts : 
He's  in  the  check-roll :  I'll  not  trust  my  blood : 
I  know  none  breathing  but  will  cog  a  dye 
For  twenty  thousand  double  pistolets. 
How  goes  the  time  ? 

Luc.  I  saw  no  sun  to-day. 

And,  No  sun  will  shine  where  poor  Andrugio 
breathes : 
My  soul  grows  heavy :  boy,  let's  have  a  song ; 
We'll  sing  yet,  foith,  even  in  despite  of  fate. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
ACT  rr. 

jSndr.  Come,  Ludo,  let's  go  eat — what  hast 
thou  got  1 
Roots,  roots  1    Alas !  they're  seeded,  new  cut  up. 
O  thou  hast  wronged  nature,  Lucio ; 
But  boots  not  much,  thou  but  pursu'st  the  world, 
That  cuts  off  virtue  'fore  it  comes  to  growth, 
Lest  it  should  seed,  and  so  o'errun  her  son. 
Dull,  pore-blind  error.    Give  me  water,  boy ; 
There  is  no  poison  in't,  I  hope  1  they  say 
That  lurks  in  massy  plate ;  and  yet  the  earth 
Is  so  infected  with  a  general  plague. 
That  he's  most  wise  that  thinks  there's  no  man  fool, 
Right  prudent  that  esteems  no  creature  just : 
Great  policy  the  least  things  to  mistrust. 
Give  me  assay.    How  we  mock  greatness  now ! 

Luc,  A  strong  concdt  is  rich,  so  most  men  deem ; 
If  not  to  be,  'tis  comfort  yet  to  seem. 

jindr.  Why,  man,  I  never  was  a  prince  till  now ! 
'Tis  not  the  bared  pate,  the  bended  knees. 
Gilt  tipstaves,  Tyrian  purple,  chairs  of  state. 
Troops  of  pied  butterflies,  that  flutter  still 
In  greatness'  summer,  that  confirm  a  prince ; 
'Tis  not  th'  unsavoury  breath  of  multitudes. 
Shouting  and  clapping  with  confused  din. 
That  makes  a  prince.    No,  Lucio,  he's  a  king, 
A  true  right  king,  that  dares  do  ought  save  wrong, 
Fears  nothing  mortal  but  to  be  unjust ; 
Who  is  not  blown  up  with  the  flattering  pufis 
Of  spungy  sycophants ;  who  stands  unmoved. 
Despite  the  justling  of  opinion ; 
Who  can  enjoy  himself,  maugre  the  throng 
That  strive  to  press  his  quiet  out  of  him ; 
Who  sits  upon  Jove's  footstool,  as  I  do, 
Adoring,  not  affecting  majesty ; 
Whose  brow  is  wreathed  with  the  silver  crown 
Of  dear  content :  this,  Ludo,  is  a  king, 
And  of  this  empire  every  man's  possess'd 
That's  worth  his  soul. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 

[BonslUr.    DM,  MM.] 


Geobqs  Chapmah  was  bom  at  Hitchiiig>-hiD/ 
in  the  coon^  of  Hertford,  and  studied  at  OxfonL 
From  thence  he  repaired  to  London^  and  became 
the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Mai^ 
lowe,  and  other  contemporaiy  men  of  genius. 
He  was  patronized  by  Prince  Henry,  and  Cair 
Eaii  of  Somerset  The  death  of  the  one,  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  other,  must  have  injured  his 
prospects ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  some 
place  at  court,  either  under  King  James  or  his 
consort  Anne.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  and, 
according  to  Wood,  was  a  person  of  reverend 
aspect,  religious,  and  temperate.  Inigo  Jones, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, planned  and  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  over  his  burial-place,  on  the  south  aide 
of  St  Giles's  church  in  the  fields :  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  with  the  ancient  church. 


Chapman  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  his 
own  times;  aad  in  a  subsequent  age,  his  version 
of  Homer  excited  the  raptures  of  Waller,  and  was 
diligently  consulted  by  Pope.  The  latter  speaks 
of  its  daring  fire,  though  he  owns  that  it  is  clouded 
by  fostian.  Webster,  his  fellow  dramatist,  praises 
his  « full  and  heightened  style,"  a  character  wbitAt 
he  does  not  deserve  in  any  favourable  sense ;  for 
his  diction  is  chiefly  marked  by  baibaroos  rugged- 
ness,  false  elevation,  and  extravagant  metaphor. 
The  drama  owes  him  very  little ;  his  Bussy  D*  Am- 
bois  is  a  piece  of  fiigid  atrocity,and  in  the  Widow's 
Tears,  where  his  heroine  Cynthia  feUs  in  love 
with  asentinel  guarding  the  corps  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  was  bitteriy  lamenting,  he  has  drama- 
tized one  of  the  most  puerile  and  disgusting  legends 
ever  fSibricated  for  die  disparagement  of  female 
constancy.f 


FROM  THE  OOIOEDT  OF  ALL  F00L8. 

A  Boh  appbasdri  his  FAvaia  bt  Spunssroa,  Ama  a 
810UK  Haxbuoi. 


AmoNio  cmd  JkruutOtfrianit:  OMd  Gkazusa,  tht  brkU 
</ Valsbio. 

Ryn,  Comb  on,  I  say ; 
Tour  fether  with  submission  will  be  cahn'd ! 
Come  on,  down  on  your  knees: 

Octt.  ViUain,  dunt  thou 
Presume  to  gull  thy  father  1  dost  thou  not 
Tremble  to  see  my  bent  and  cloudy  brows 
Ready  to  thunder  on  thy  graceless  head. 
And  with  the  bolt  of  my  displeasure  cut 
The  thread  of  all  my  living  firom  thy  life. 
For  taking  thus  a  beggar  to  thy  wife  ? 

VaL  Father,  if  that  part  I  have  in  yoor  blood, 
If  tears,  which  so  abundantly  distil 
Out  of  my  inward  eyes ;  and  for  a  need 
Can  drown  these  outward  (lend  me  thy  handker- 
chief,) 
And  being  indeed  as  many  drops  of  blood, 
Issuing  fit>m  the  creator  of  my  heart, 
Be  able  to  beget  so  much  compassion, 
Not  on  my  life,  but  on  this  lovely  dame, 
Whom  I  hold  dearer 

Gott,  Out  upon  thee,  villain. 

Marc,  Jnl.  Nay,  good  Gk)stanzo,  think  you  are 
a  fether. 

Gost*  I  will  not  hear  a  word ;  out,  out  upon  thee : 
Wed  without  my  advice,  my  love,  my  knowledge. 
Ay,  and  a  beggar  too,  a  trull,  a  blowze  ? 

•  William  Browne,  the  pastoral  poet,  calls  him  "the 
learned  Shepherd  of  UAt  lUtehing-hill.'' 

[t  **  Chapman,  who  andsted  Ben  Jonecm  and  some  others 
In  comedy,  desorrefl  no  great  praiae  for  his  Boiay  D'Am- 
boia.  The  style  in  this,  and  in  all  his  tragedies,  Is  extmvft- 
gantl J  hyperbolical ;  he  Is  not  very  dramatlo^  nor  has  any 
power  of  exciting  emotion  except  in  thoae  who  sympathise 
with  a  tnmid  pride  and  self-oonfldenoe.  Yet  he  has  more 
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Ryn.  Tou  thought  not  so  last  day,  when  you 
offer'd  her 
A  twelvemonth's  board  for  one  night's  lodging 
with  her. 

Gos^.  Oo  to,  no  more  of  that!   peace,  good 
Rynaldo, 
It  is  a  feult  that  only  she  and  you  know. 

Ryn.  Well,  sir,  go  on,  I  pray. 

Gosf.  Have  I,  fond  wretch. 
With  utmost  care  and  labour  brought  thee  up, 
Ever  instructing  thee,  omitting  never 
The  office  of  a  kind  and  careful  fether, 
To  make  thee  wise  and  virtuous  like  thy  fether  1 
And  hast  thou  in  one  act  everted  all  ? 
Proclaimed  thyself  to  all  the  world  a  fool  ? 
To  wed  a  beggar  X 

VaL  Father,  say  not  so. 

€htL  Nay,  she's  thy  own ;  here,  rise  fool,  take 
her  to  thee. 
Live  vnth  her  still,  I  know  thou  count'st  thyself 
Happy  in  soul,  only  in  winning  her: 
Be  happy  still,  here,  take  her  hand,  enjoy  her. 
Would  not  a  sou  hazard  his  fether's  wrath. 
His  reputation  in  the  world,  his  birthright. 
To  have  but  such  a  meas  of  broth  as  this  ? 

Marc.  Jint.  Be  not  so  violent,  I  pray  you,  good 
Goetanzo, 
Take  truce  with  passion,  license  yoor  sad  son. 
To  speak  in  his  excuse  ! 

Oost.  Whati  what  excuse  t 
Can  any  orator  in  this  case  excuse  him  1 
What  can  he  say  1  what  can  be  said  of  any  t 

thinking  than  many  of  the  old  dramatists.  His  trafd- 
oomedies  All  Fools  and  The  Oentleman-Usheriare  perhans 
superior  to  his  tragedies."— Hallim,  IAL  OmL,  toL  UL 
p.  621. 

**  Chapman  woold  have  made  a  great  Epio  Poet,  if  indeed 
he  has  not  abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one;  Ibr  his 
Homer  Is  not  so  properly  a  Translation  as  the  stories  of 
Achilles  and  Ulyases  re-wrlttea."— LahBw—C.] 
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VaL  Alas,  sir,  he«r  me !  all  that  I  can  aaj 
In  my  excuse,  is  but  to  show  love's  warrant 

Goti.  Notable  wag. 
'  Vol.  I  know  I  have  committed 
A  great  impiety,  not  to  move  you  first 
Befiire  the  dame,  I  meant  to  make  my  wife. 
Consider  what  I  am,  yet  young,  and  green. 
Behold  what  she  is ;  is  there  not  in  her 
Ay,  in  her  very  eye,  a  power  to  conquer 
Even  age  itself  and  wisdom  1     Call  to  mind, 
8weet  father,  whatyooiself  being  young  have  been. 
Think  what  you  may  be ;  for  I  do  not  think 
The  world  so  fiur  spent  with  you,  but  you  may 
Look  back  on  such  a  beauty,  and  I  hope ' 
To  see  you  young  again,  and  to  live  long 
With  young  affections ;  wisdom  makes  a  man 
Live  young  for  ever :  and  where  is  this  wisdom 
If  not  in  you  !  alas,  I  know  not  what 
Rest  in  your  wisdom  to  subdue  aflections ; 
But  I  protest  it  wrought  with  me  so  strongly, 
That  I  had  quite  been  drown*d  in  seas  of  tean. 
Had  I  not  taken  hold  in  happy  time 
Of  this  sweet  hand ;  my  heart  had  been  consumed 
T*  a  heap  of  ashes  with  the  flames  of  love. 
Had  it  not  sweetly  been  assuaged  and  cool'd 
With  the  moist  kisses  of  these  sugar*d  Ups. 

Gott.  O  puissant  wag,  what  huge  large  thongs 
he  cuts 
Out  of  his  fiiend  Fortunio's  stretching  lenther. 

Marc  Jhd,  He  knows  he  does  it  but  to  blind 
my  eyes. 

QmL  O  excellent !  these  men  will  put  up  any- 
thing. 

VaL  Had  I  not  had  her,  I  had  lost  my  lifo: 
Which  life  indeed  I  would  have  lest  before 
I  had  displeased  you,  had  I  not  received  it 
From  such  a  kind,  a  wise,  and  honottr*d  fother. 

Goif.  Notable  boy. 

Vol,  Yet  do  I  here  renounce 
Love,  life  and  all,  rather  than  one  hour  longer 
Endure  to  have  your  love  eclipsed  from  me. 

Graf,  O,  I  can  hold  no  longer,  if  thy  words 
Be  used  in  earnest,  my  Valerie, 
Thou  wound'st  my  heart,  but  I  know  'tis  in  jest 

{jpoaf.  No,  m  be  sworn  she  has  her  liiipoop  too. 


Grot.  Didst  thou  not  swear  to  love  me,  spite 
of  father  and  all  the  world  1 
That  nought  should  sever  us  but  death  itself? 

VoL  I  did;  but  if  my  father 
WiU  have  his  son  forsworn,  upon  his  soul 
The  blood  of  my  black  peijury  shall  lie. 
For  I  will  seek  his  favour  though  I  die.      [know 

Goif.  No,  no,  live  still  my  son,  thou  well  bhalt 
I  have  a  fiither's  heart :  come,  join  your  hands^ 
Still  keep  thy  vows,  and  live  together  still, 
TUl  cruel  death  set  foot  betwixt  you  both. 

Vol,  O  speak  you  this  in  earnest  1 

Gof(.  Ay,  by  heaven ! 

VaL  And  never  to  recall  it  1 

Gott.  Not  till  death. 


Sphoh  or  Taliuo  to  Rthaldo,  nr  akswir  to  ms  bittib 

UfVlcnVl  AGAINST  TBS  SSX. 

I  TSLL  thee  love  is  nature's  second  sun. 
Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines. 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
All  colours,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature. 
Are  given  in  vain  to  men ;  so  without  love 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain. 
All  virtues  bom  in  men  Ue  buried. 
For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours. 
And  as  the  sun,  reflecting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  earth,  begets  all  fruits  and  flowers, 
So  love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man, 
Brings  forth  in  him  the  honourable  fruits 
Of  valour,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts, 
Brave  resolution,  and  divine  discourse. 
O  'tis  the  paradise !  the  heaven  of  earth ! 
And  didst  thou  know  the  comfort  of  two  hearts 
In  one  delicious  harmony  united. 
As  to  joy  one  joy,  and  think  both  one  thought, 
Live  boUi  one  life,  and  there  in  double  life, .... 
Thou  wouldst  abhor  thy  tongue  for  blasphemy. 

Puns. 

O,  the  good  gods. 
How  blind  is  pride !    What  eagles  are  we  still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men ! 
What  beetles  in  our  own ! 


THOMAS  RANDOLPH. 


[BonsieOBb 

Thomas  Randolph  was  the  son  of  a  steward 
to  Lord  Zouch.  He  was  a  king's  scholar  at  West- 
minster, and  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge. 
His  wit  and  learning  endeared  him  to  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who  owned  him,  like  Cartwright,  as  his 
adopted  son  in  the  Muses.  Unhappily  he  fol- 
lowed the  taste  of  Ben  not  only  at  the  pen,  but 
at  the  bottle ;  and  he  closed  his  life  in  poverty, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, — a  date  lamentably 
premature,  when  we  consider  the  promises  of  hu 
genius.  His  wit  and  humour  are  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Puritan  characters,  whom  he  supposes 
the  q>ectators  of  his  scenes  in  the  Muse's  Look- 
ing-Glass.    Throughout  the  rest  of  that  drama 


DM,M84.] 

(though  it  is  on  the  whole  his  beet  performance) 
he  unfortunately  prescribed  to  himself  too  hard 
and  confined  a  system  of  dramatic  effect.  Pro- 
fessing simply, 

<*I]i  ringle  noiMS  to  ibow, 
How  eomedj  pnaents  esoh  single  vtoe, 
Bidieuloos— » 

he  introduces  the  vices  and  contrasted  humours 
of  human  nature  in  a  tissue  of  unconnected  per- 
sonifications, and  even  refines  his  representations 
of  abstract  character  into  conflicts  of  speculative 
opinion. 

For  his  skill  in  this  philosophical  pageantry  the 
poet  speaks  of  being  indebted  to  Aristotle,  and 
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probably  thought  of  his  play  what  Vokaire  said 
of  one  of  his  own,  **  This  wnUd  pleau  ytm,  if  you 
were  Greda."  The  female  critic's  reply  to  Vol- 
taire was  very  reasonable, «  Btd  we  are  not  GredctJ* 
Judging  of  Randolph,  however,  by  the  plan  which 
he  professed  to  follow,  his  execution  is  vigorous : 
his  ideal  characters  are  at  once  distinct  and  vari- 
ous, and  compact  v^ith  the  expression  which  he 


purposes  to  give  them.  He  was  author  of  ^y^ 
other  dramatic  pieces,  besides  misceilaneouB 
poems.* 

He  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  W.  Stafford, 
Esq.  of  Blatherwyke,  in  his  native  county,  and 
was  buried  in  the  adjacent  church,  where  an  8|>- 
propriate  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  Sir 
Christopher,  aAerwards  Lord  Hatton. 


INTBODUGTOBT  SCENE  OF  "THE  MUSES  LOOK- 
ING-GLASS." 

Eniar  Bntis  afeaOur^man,  and  Mas.  Flowkrdkw,  vrife  to  a 
haberda^er  of  tmoB,  woare* — the  <me  having  hroughi  fea- 
then  to  the ptasfhousej  the  otherpim  and  looking^atte* 
two  qf  the  gandified/raiemUy  of  BlacJ^friart. 

Mr$.  Flowerdew,  Sse,  brother,  how  the  wicked 
throng  and  crowd 
To  works  of  vanity !  not  a  nook  or  comer 
In  all  this  house  of  sin,  this  cave  of  filthiness. 
This  den  of  spiritual  thieves,  but  it  is  stuflTd, 
StuflTd,  and  stuff'd  full,  as  is  a  cushion. 
With  the  lewd  reprobate. 

Bird,  Sister,  were  there  not  before  inns — 
Tes,  I  will  say  inns  (for  my  zeal  bids  me 
Say  filthy  inns)  enough  to  harbour  such 
As  travelled  to  destruction  the  broad  way, 
But  they  build  more  and  more — more  shops  of 
Satan! 

Mn,  F.  Iniquity  aboundeth,  though  pure  zeal 
Teach,  preach,  huff,  puff,  and  snuff  at  it ;  yet  still, 
Still  it  aboundeth !     Had  we  seen  a  church, 
A  new-built  church,  erected  north  and  south. 
It  had  been  something  worth  the  wondering  at. 

Bird,  Good  works  are  done. 

Mrt,  F.  1  say  no  works  are  good ; 
€k)od  works  are  merely  popish  and  apocryphal. 

Bird,  But  the  bad  abound,  surround,  yea,  and 
confound  us. 
No  marvel  now  if  playhouses  increase. 
For  they  are  all  grown  so  obscene  of  late, 
That  one  begets  another. 

Mr$.  F.  Flat  fornication ! 
I  wonder  anybody  takes  delight 
To  hear  them  prattle. 

Bird,  Nay,  and  I  have  heard. 
That  in  a — tragedy,  I  t^iink  they  call  it. 
They  make  no  more  of  killing  one  another. 
Than  you  sell  pins. 

Mrt.  F,  Or  you  sell  feathers,  brother ; 
But  are  they  not  hang*d  for  it  ? 

Bird,  Law  grows  partial, 
And  finds  it  but  chance-medley :  and  their  comedies 
Will  abuse  you,  or  me,  or  anybody ; 
We  cannot  put  our  moneys  to  increase 
By  lawful  usury,  nor  break  in  quiet. 
Nor  put  off  our  fidse  wares,  nor  keep  our  wives 
Finer  than  others,  but  our  ghosts  must  walk 
Upon  thev  stages. 

MrB,  F,  Is  not  this  flat  conjuring. 
To  make  our  ghosts  to  walk  ere  we  be  dead  1 

*  1.  Arifltippua,  or  the  Jorial  Philosopberw— 2.  The  Oon- 
odted  Pedlar. — 3.  The  Jealous  Lovers,  a  oomed  j.— 4.  Amyn- 
ta^  or  the  Impoflnible  Dowry,  a  pa0toral.~6.  Hey  fi>r 
Honesty,  Doira  with  Knavery,  a  comedy. 


Bird.  That's  nothing,  Mrs.  Flowerdew!  they 
vrillplay 
The  kijave,  the  fool,  the  devil  and  all,  for  money. 

Mrt,  F,  Impiety !   O,  that  men  endued  with 
Should  have  no  more  grace  in  them !        [reaaon 

jBtrd.  Be  there  not  other 
Vocations  as  thriving,  and  more  honest  t 
Bailifib,  promoters,  jaileis,  and  ^)paritourB, 
Beadles  and  martials-men,  the  needful  instruments 
Of  the  republic ;  but  to  make  themselves 
Such  monsters!  for  they  are  monsters— th'  are 

monsters- 
Base,  sinful,  shameless,  u^y,  vile,  defbnn'd. 
Pernicious  monsters ! 

Mrt,  F,  I  have  heard  our  vicar 
Call  play-houses  the  colleges  of  transgression, 
Wherein  Che  seven  deadly  sins  are  studied. 

Bird.  Why  then  the  city  vrill  in  time  be  made 
An  university  of  iniquity. 

We  dwell  by  Black-Friars  college,  where  I  wonder 
How  that  profane  nest  of  pernicious  birds 
Bare  roost  themselves  there  in  the  midst  of  us, 
So  many  good  and  well-disposed  persons. 

0  impudence ! 

Mrt,  F.  It  was  a  zealous  prayer 

1  heard  a  brother  make  concerning  play-houses. 

Bird,  For  charity,  what  is'tl 

JIfrs.  F,  That  the  Globef 
Wherein  (quoth  he)  reigns  a  whole  world  of  vice. 
Had  been  consumed ;  the  Phcenix  burnt  to  ashes ; 
The  Fortune  whipt  for  a  blind  whore ;  Blai^firiars 
He  wonders  how  it  'scaled  demolishing 
I*  th'  time  of  reformation :  lastly,  he  wish'd 
The  Bull  might  cross  the  Thames  to  the  Bear^ 
And  there  be  soundly  baited.  [garden. 

Bird.  A  good  prayer !  [sdenoe, 

Mrt,  F.  Indeed,  it  something  pricks  my  con- 
I  come  to  sell  'em  pins  and  looking-glasses. 

Bird,  I  have  their  custom,  too,  for  all  their 
feathers ; 
'Tis  fit  that  we,  which  are  sincere  professors, 
Should  gain  by  infidels. 


SPEECH  OF  AGOLASTUS  THE  SPICUKB. 

PROM  THB  B^MB. 

O !  NOW  for  an  eternity  of  eating ! 

—2 I  would  have 

My  senses  feast  together ;  Nature  envied  us 
In  givmg  single  pleasures.    Let  me  have 
My  ears,  eyes,  palate,  nose,  and  touch,  at  once 

t  That  the  Globtt  Ac— The  Globe,  the  Phoenix,  the  For- 
tune, the  Blackfriars,  the  Red  Bull,  and  Bear  Garden, 
were  names  of  leveral  play-houaes  then  tn  being. 
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Enjoy  their  happinefis.    Lay  me  in  a  bed 
Made  of  a  summer's  cloud ;  to  my  embraces 
Give  me  a  Venus  hardly  yet  fifteen. 
Fresh,  plump,  and  active^  she  that  Mars  enjoy'd 
Is  grown  too  stale ;  and  then  at  the  same  instant 
My  touch  is  pleased,  I  would  delight  my  sight 
With  pictures  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
Nake-d  and  bathing,  drawn  by  some  Apelles ; 
By  them  some  of  our  fairest  virgins  stand, 
That  I  may  see  whether  'tis  art  or  nature 
Which  heightens  most  my  blood  and  appetite. 
Nor  cease  I  here :  give  me  the  seven  orbs. 
To  charm  my  ears  with  their  celestial  lutes, 
To  which  the  angels  that  do  move  those  spheres 
Shall  sing  some  am'rous  ditty.     Nor  yet  here 
Fix  I  my  bounds :  the  sun  himself  shall  fire 
The  phoenix  nest  to  make  me  a  perfume, 
While  I  do  eat  the  bird,  and  eternally 
Quafif  off  eternal  nectar !    These,  single,  are 
But  torments ;  but  together,  O  together,  ^ 
Each  is  a  paradise !     Having  got  such  objects 
To  please  the  senses,  give  me  senses  too 
Fit  to  receive  those  objects ;  give  me,  therefore, 
An  eagle's  eye,  a  blood-hound's  curious  smell, 
A  stag's  quick  hearing ;  let  my  feeling  be 
As  subtle  as  the  spider's,  and  my  taste 
Sharp  as  a  squiirel's— then  I'll  read  the  Alcoran, 
And  what  delights  that  promises  in  future, 
ril  practise  in  the  present. 


00LA2,  THB  rLATTERER, 

SMWSM  THX   DISMAL   PHnXMOPHSE  AirAlBTHZTUS   AND   TBI 
KtlCUmK  AGOLASfTUB,  ACOOMXODAtnra  HXB  OPDaOITS  10  BOTH. 

FROM  TBI  BAMS. 

jStdattus.  Thsn  let's  go  drink  a  while. 

JtuxiMihetut.  'Tis   too  much   labour.     Happy 
That  never  drinks !  .  . .  [Tantalus, 

Colax.  Sir,  I  commend  this  temperance.    Your 
Is  able  to  contemn  these  petty  baits,     [arm'd  soul 
These  slight  temptations,  which  we  title  pleasures, 
That  are  indeed  but  names.    Heaven  itself  knows 
"So  such  like  thing.    The  stars  nor  eat,  no(  drink, 
Nor  lie  with  one  another,  and  you  imitate 
Those  glorious  bodies ;  by  whidi  noble  abstinence 
You  gain  the  name  of  moderate,  chaste,  and  sober, 
While  this  effeminate  gets  the  infiaanous  terms 
Of  glutton,  drunkaid,  and  adulterer; 
Pleasures  that  are  not  man's,  as  man  lb  man, 
But  as  his  nature  sympathies  with  beasts. 
Yen  shall  be  the  third  Cato— -tlus  grave  look 

And  rigid  eyebrow  will  become  a  censor 

But  I  will  fit  you  with  an  object.  Sir, 

My  noble  Anaisthetus,  that  will  please  you ; 

It  is  a  looking-glass,  wherein  at  once 

You  may  see  all  the  dismal  groves  and  caves. 

The  horrid  vaults,  dark  cells,  and  barren  deserts, 

With  what  in  hell  itself  can  dismal  be ! 

jfnauifu9'rhiB  is,  indeed,  a  prospect  fit  for  me. 

[Eaea. 

Anlat,  He  cannot  see  a  stock  or  stone,  but  pre- 
He  wishes  to  be  tum'd  to  one  of  those.        [sently 
I  have  another  humour — I  cannot  see 
A  fat  voluptuous  sow  with  full  delight 
Wallow  in  dirt,  but  I  do  wish  myself 
26 


Tran8fi)nn'd  into  that  blessed  epicure ; 

Or  when  I  view  the  hot  salacious  spaiTOW, .  . . 

I  wish  myself  that  tittle  bird  of  love. 

Cdlax,  It  shows  you  a  man  of  soft  moving  clay. 
Not  made  of  flint.    Nature  has  been  bountiful 
To  provide  pleasures,  and  shall  we  be  niggards 
At  plentiful  boards  ?     He's  a  discourteous  guest 
That  will  observe  a  diet  at  a  feast 
When  Nature  thought  the  earth  alone  too  little 
To  find  us  meat,  and  therefore  stored  the  air 
With  winged  creatures ;  not  contented  yet, 
She  made  the  water  fruitful  to  delight  us ! 
Nay,  I  believe  the  other  element  too 
Doth  nurse  some  curious  dainty  for  man's  food, 
If  we  would  use  the  skill  to  catch  the  salamander. 
Did  she  do  ^us  to  have  us  eat  with  temperance  ? 
Or  when  she  gave  so  many  different  odours 
Of  spices,  unguents,  and  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
She  cried  not,  «  Stop  your  noses."     Would  she 
So  sweet  a  choir  of  wing'd  musicians,       [give  us 
To  have  us  deaf!  or  when  she  placed  us  here — 
Here  in  a  paradise,  where  such  pleasing  prospects, 
So  many  ravishing  colours,  entice  the  eye. 
Was  it  to  have  us  wink  1     When  she  bestow'd 
So  powerful  faces,  such  commanding  beauties, 
*0n  many  glorious  nymphs,  was  it  to  say. 
Be  chaste  and  continent  ?     Not  to  enjoy 
All  pleasures,  and  at  full,  were  to  make  Nature 
Guilty  of  that  she  ne'er  was  guilty  of — 
A  vanity  in  her  works. 


COLAX  TO  PHILOnmA,  OR  THE  PROXIB  LADY. 

FROM  THK  SAME. 

Colax,  Madam  Superbia, 
You're  studying  the  lady's  library, 
The  looking-glass :  'tis  well,  so  great  a  beauty 
Must  have  her  ornaments ;  nature  adorns 
The  peacock's  tail  with  stars ;  'tis  she  arrays 
The  bird  of  paradise  in  all  her  plumes, 
She  decks  the  fields  with  various  flowers ;  'tis*  she 
Spangled  the  heavens  with  all  their  glorious  lights ; 
She  spotted  th'  ermine's  skin,  and  arm'd  the  fish 
In  silver  mail :  but  man  she  sent  forth  naked — 
Not  that  he  should  remain  so — but  that  he, 
Endued  with  reason,  should  adorn  himself 
With  every  one  of  these.     To  silk-worm  is 
Only  man's  spinster,  else  we  might  suspect 
That  she  estecm'd  the  painted  butterfly 
Above  her  master-piece ;  you  are  the  image 
Of  that  bright  goddess,  therefore  wear  the  jewels 
Of  all  the  East— let  the  Red  Sea  be  ransack'd 
To  make  you  glitter ! 


THB  PBAISE  OF  WOMAN. 

FBOM  HIS  MISCELLAlQtODS  P0IM8. 

He  is  a  parricide  to  his  mother's  name. 
And  with  an  impious  hand  murders  her  fame. 
That  wrongs  the  praise  of  women ;  that  dares- write 
Libels  on  saints,  or  with  foul  ink  requite 
The  milk  they  lent  us  \    Better  sex  !  command- 
To  your  defence  my  more  religious  hand. 
At  sword  or  pen ;  yours  was  the  nobler  birth, 
For  you  of  man  were  made,  man  but  of  earth— 
R 
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The  san  of  dust;  and  though  your  sin  did  hreed 
His  fall,  again  you  raised  him  in  your  seed. 
Adam,  in  's  sleep,  again  full  loss  sustainM, 
That  for  one  rib  a  better  half  regained, 
Who,  had  he  not  your  blest  creation  seen 
In  Paradise  an  anchorite  had  been. 
Why  in  this  work  did  the  creation  rest, 
But  that  Eternal  Providence  thought  you  best 
Of  all  his  six  days'  labour  ?     Beasts  should  do 
Homage  to  man,  but  man  shall  wait  on  you ; 
You  are  of  comelier  sight,  of  daintier  touch, 
A  tender  flesh,  and  colour  bright,  and  such 
As  Parians  see  in  marble ;  skin  more  fair, 
More  glorious  head,  and  far  more  glorious  hair ; 
Eyes  full  of  grace  and  quickness ;  purer  roses 
Blush  in  your  cheeks,  a  milder  white  composes 
Your  stately  fronts;  yourbreath,more  sweet  than  his. 
Breathes  spice,  and  nectar  drops  at  every  kiss. . . . 


If,  then,  in  bodies  where  the  souls  do  dwell, 
You  better  us,  do  then  our  souls  excel ! 

No 

Boast  we  of  knowledge,  you  are  more  than  we. 
You  were  the  first  ventured  to  pluck  the  tree  ; 
And  that  more    rhetoric  in  your  tongues    do 

lie, 
I^t  him  dispute  against  that  dares  deny 
Your  least  commands ;  and  not  persuaded  be 
With  Samson's  strength  and  David's  piety, 
To  be  your  willing  captives. .... 
Thus,  perfect  creatures,  if  detraction  rise 
Against  your  sex,  dispute  but  with  your  eyes. 
Your  hand,  your  lip,  your  brow,  there  will  be 

sent 
So  subtle  and  so  strong  an  argument, 
i  Will  teach  the  stoic  his  affections  too, 
I  And  call  the  cynic  from  his  tub  to  woo. 


RICHARD 

[Bon,  1682. 

The  anecdotes  of  this  facetious  bishop,  quoted 
by  Headley  from  the  Aubrey  MSS.  would  fill 
several  pages  of  a  jest-book.  It  is  more  to  his 
honour  to  be  told,  that  though  entirely  hostile  in 
his  principles  to  the  Puritans,  he  frequently  soft* 
ened,  with  his  humane  and  characteristic  plea- 


CORBET. 

DM,  1686.] 

santry,  the  furious  orders  against  them  which 
Laud  enjoined  him  to  execute.  On  the  whole 
he  does  credit  to  the  literary  patronage  of  James, 
who  made  him  dean  of  Chnst*s  Church,  and  sao- 
oessively  bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich. 


DR.  OORBETS  JOUBNEY  INTO  FRANCE. 
I  WENT  from  England  into  France, 
Nor  yet  to  learn  to  cringe  nor  dance, 
Nor  yet  to  ride  nor  fence ; 
Nor  did  I  go  like  one  of  those 
That  do  return  with  half  a  nose, 
They  carried  from  hence. 

But  I  to  Paris  rode  along. 

Much  like  John  Dory  in  the  song, 

Upon  a  holy  tide ; 

I  on  an  ambling  nag  did  jet, 

(I  trust  he  is  not  paid  for  yet,) 

And  spurr'd  him  on  each  side. 

And  to  St.  Denis  fast  we  came. 
To  see  the  sights  of  Notre  Dame, 
(The  man  that  shows  them  snaffles,) 
Where  who  is  apt  for  to  believe. 
May  see  our  Lady's  right-arm  sleeve, 
And  eke  her  old  pantoffles; 

Her  breast,  her  milk,  her  very  gown 
That  she  did  wear  in  Bethlehem  town, 
When  in  the  inn  she  lay ; 
Yet  all  the  world  knows  Uiat's  a  ftble. 
For  so  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  in  stable, 
Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 

No  carpenter  could  by  his  trade 
Gain  so  much  coin  as  to  have  made 
A  gown  of  so  rich  stuff; 
'  Yet  they,  poor  souls,  think  for  their  credit, 
That  they  believe  old  Joseph  did  it, 
'Cause  he  deserv'd  enough. 


There  is  one  of  the  cross's  nails, 
Which  whoso  sees  his  bonnet  vails, 
And,  if  he  will,  may  kneel ; 
Some  say  'twas  false,  'twas  never  so. 
Yet,  feeling  it,  thus  much  I  know. 
It  is  as  true  as  steel. 

There  is  a  lantern  which  the  Jews, 
When  Judas  led  them  forth,  did  use, 
It  weighs  my  weight  down  right ; 
But  to  believe  it,  you  must  think 
The  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in't. 
And  then  'twas  very  Ught 

There's  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his  nose, 

Another  's  head,  but  not  his  toes, 

His  elbow  and  his  thumb ; 

But  when  that  we  had  seen  the  rags, 

We  went  to  th'  inn  and  took  our  nags. 

And  so  away  did  come. 

We  came  to  Paris,  on  the  Seine, 
'Tis  wondrous  fidr,  'tis  nothing  clean, 
'Tis  Europe's  greatest  town ; 
How  strong  it  is  I  need  not  tell  it, 
For  all  the  world  may  easily  smell  it, 
That  walk  it  up  and  down.     ^ 

There  many  strange  things  are  to  see, 

The  palace  and  great  gallery, 

The  Place  Royal  doth  excel. 

The  New  Bridge,  and  the  statues  there. 

At  Notre  Dame  St./Q.  Pater, 

The  steeple  bears  the  bell. 
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For  learning  the  Univendty, 
And  for  old  clothes  the  Frippexy, 
The  house  the  queen  did  build. 
St.  Innocence,  whose  earth  deyours 
Dead  corpse  in  four  and  twenty  hours, 
And  there  the  king  was  kill'd. 

The  Bastile  and  8t  Denis  street, 
The  Shafflenist  like  London  Fleet, 
The  Arsenal  no  toy ; 
But  if  you'll  see  the  prettiest  thing, 
Go  to  the  court  and  see  the  king, 
O  'tis  a  hopeful  boy ! 

He  is,  of  all  his  dukes  and  peers. 
Reverenced  for  much  wit  at  *8  years. 
Nor  must  you  think  it  much ; 
For  he  with  litUe  switch  doth  play. 
And  make  fine  dirty  pies  of  clay, 
O,  never  king  made  such! 

A  bird  that  can  but  kill  a  fly. 

Or  prate,  doth  please  his  majesty, 

"Tis  known  to  every  one ; 

The  Duke  of  Guise  gave  him  a  parrot, 

And  he  had  twenty  cannons  for  it, 

For  his  new  galleon. 

0  that  I  e'er  might  have  the  hap 
To  get  the  bird  which  in  the  map 
Is  call'd  the  Indian  ruck ! 

Fd  give  it  him,  and  hope  to  be 
As  rich  as  Guise  or  Living, 
Or  else  I  had  iU-luck. 

Birds  round  about  his  chamber  stand. 
And  he  them  feeds  with  his  own  hand, 
'Tis  his  humility ; 
And  if  they  do  want  any  thing, 
They  need  but  whistle  for  their  king. 
And  he  comes  presently. 

But  now,  then,  for  these  parts  he  must 

Be  enstiled  Lewis  the  Just, 

Great  Henry's  lavrful  heir ; 

When  to  his  stile  to  add  more  words. 

They'd  better  call  him  Kmg  of  Birds, 

Than  of  the  great  Navarre. 

He  hath  besides  a  pretty  quirk, 
Taught  him  by  nature,  how  to  work 
In  iron  with  much  ease ; 
Sometimes  to  the  forge  he  goes. 
There  he  knocks  and  there  he  blows, 
And  makes  both  locks  and  keys ; 

Which  puts  a  doubt  in  every  one. 
Whether  he  be  Mars  or  Vulcan's  son. 
Some  few  believe  his  mother ; 
But  let  them  all  say  what  they  will, 

1  came  resolved,  and  so  think  still. 
As  much  th'  one  as  th'  other. 

The  people  too  dislike  the  youth, 
AUelfing  reasons,  for,  in  truth. 
Mothers  should  honour'd  be ; 
Yet  others  say,  he  loves  her  rather 
As  well  as  ere  she  loved  his  lather. 
And  that's  notoriously 


His  queen,*  a  pretty  little  wench, 
Was  bom  in  Spain,  speaks  little  French, 
She's  ne'er  like  to  be  mother ; 
For  her  incestuous  house  could  not 
Have  children  which  were  not  begot 
By  uncle  or  by  brother. 

Nor  why  should  Lewis,  being  so  just, 
Content  himself  to  take  his  lust 
With  his  Lucina's  mate. 
And  suffer  his  little  pretty  queen. 
From  all  her  race  that  yet  hath  been, 
So  to  degenerate  1 

'Twere  charity  for  to  be  known 
To  love  others'  children  as  his  own. 
And  why  ?  it  is  no  shame. 
Unless  that  he  would  greater  be 
Than  was  his  father  Henery, 
Who,  men  thought,  did  the  same. 


THB  FAISIE8'  FARBWXLL. 
Fabbwiell,  rewards  and  Fairies ! 
Good  housewives  now  you  may  say ; 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies, 
Do  fiire  as  well  as  they : 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 
Than  maids  were  wont  to  do. 
Yet  who  of  late  for  cleanliness 
Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe  ? 

Lament,  lament,  old  abbeys, 

The  fairies  lost  command ; 

They  did  but  change  priests'  babies. 

But  some  have  changed  your  land : 

And  all  your  children  stol'n  from  thence 

Are  now  grown  Puritans, 

Who  Uve  as  changelings  ever  since. 

For  love  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both 

You  merry  were  and  glad. 

So  little  care  of  sleep  and  sloth, 

These  pretty  ladies  had. 

When  Tom  came  home  from  labour. 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose. 

Then  merrily  went  their  tabor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 
Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain; 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 
On  many  a  grassy  plain. 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth 
And  later  James  came  in ; 
They  never  danced  on  any  heath, 
As  when  the  time  hath  bin. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 
Were  of  the  old  profession: 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries, 
Their  dances  were  procession. 
But  now,  alas !  they  all  are  dead. 
Or  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled, 
Or  else  they  take  their  ease 

[*  AuM  of  Austria.— C] 


THOMAS  MIDDLETON. 

[Bon,  ISra    Bviad,  4th  Joly,  lfi>7  ?] 


Thb  dates  of  this  author's  birth  and  death  are 
both  unknown,  though  his  living  reputation,  as 
the  literary  aasociate  of  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Maa- 
singer,  Dekker,  and  Rowley,  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. If  Oldys  be  correct,*  he  was  alive 
after  November,  1627.  Middleton  was  appointed 
chronologer  to  the  city  of  Londont  in  1620,  and 
in  1624  was  cited  before  the  privy-council,  as 
author  of  The  Game  of  Chess.  The  verses  of 
Sir  W.  Lower,  quoted  by  Oldys,  allude  to  the 
poet's  white  locks,  so  that  he  was  probably  bom 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century .;( 
His  tragicomedy,  **  The  Witch,"  according  to  Mr. 
Malone,  was  written  anterior  to  Macbeth,  and 
suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  witchcraft  scenery  in 


the  latter  play.  The  songs  beginning  "Come 
away,"  &^c,  and  **  Black  Spirits,"  ^u^,  of  which 
only  the  first  two  words  are  printed  in  Macbeth, 
are  found  in  the  Witch.  Independent  of  having 
afforded  a  hint  to  Shakspeare,  Middleton*s  repu- 
tation cannot  be  rated  highly  for  the  pieces  to 
which  his  name  is  exclusively  attached.  His 
principal  efibrts  were  in  comedy,  where  he  deals 
profusely  in  groasness  and  buffiwnefy.  The 
cheats  and  debaucheries  of  the  town  are  his 
favourite  sources  of  comic  intrigue.  With  a  sin- 
gular efibrt  at  the  union  of  the  sublime  and  fami- 
liar, he  introduces,  in  one  of  his  coarse  drafts  of 
London  vice,  an  infernal  spirit  prompting  a  coun- 
try gentleman  to  the  seduction  of  a  citizen's  wi£B.§ 


.     LEANTIO  APPBOACHINa  HIS  HOME. 

FIOM  9EM  VaAOSDT  OP  **WOiair  BIWABB  WOMBH." 

How  near  I  am  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  oonceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessingB,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth, 
The  riolet  bed's  not  sweeter !    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden. 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust. 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride, 
Is  but  a  fiur  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

Now  for  a  welcome 

Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man ; 
A  Idss,  now,  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  ftill  as  long. 


L£ANTI0*8  AGONY  TOR  THB  DESERTION  OF  HIS 
WIPE. 

nOM  TBB  SAIIB. 

LmatiOb  a  mna  of  humble  fortune,  has  married  a  heantl- 
fnl  wifb^  who  Is  basely  seduced  bj  the  Duke  of  Florence. 
The  duke,  with  refined  oruelty,  invitee  them  both  to  a 
tuiBtt  whAre  he  lavishes  his  undisgaiied  admiration  on 
his  mistren.  The  scene  displays  the  feelings  of  Leantio^ 
resteained  bj  ceremony  and  fear,  under  ttie  insultLog 
hospitality,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  is  left  alone 
with  Llvia,  a  ladv  of  the  court,  who  has  fUlea  in  love 
with  him,  and  wishes  to  attach  his  affections. 

Xjumtio,  (  Without  noticing  Lima.)  O  hast  thou 
left  me  then,  Bianca,  utterly  ? 
O  Bianca,  now  I  miss  thee!     Oh !  return. 
And  save  the  faith  of  woman.    I  ne'er  felt 
The  loss  of  thee  till  now:  'tis  an  affliction 
Of  greater  weight  than  youth  was  made  to  bear ; 
As  if  a  punishment  of  after  life 


*  MS.  notes  on  Langbaine. 

[t  Or  dty  poet.   Jonson  and  Qnarles  filled  the  oflloe  after 
Middleton,  which  expired  with  Elkanah  Settle^  1728-4.P-0.1 

[t  The  verses  in  question  I  believe  to  be  a  tnrgery  or 
Chetwood.— Dtcb's  MicUBdon,  voL  I  p.  xiii.— 0.] 
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Were  fall'n  upon  man  here,  so  new  it  is 
To  flesh  and  blood ;  so  strange,  so  insupportable ; 
A  torment  even  mistook,  as  if  a  body 
Whose  death  were  drowning,  must  needs  there- 
fore sufier  it 
In  scalding  oil. 

Livia.  Sweet  sir  I 

Ltaru  (  Without  notidng  her.)  As  long  as  mine 
I  half  enjoy'd  thee.  [eye  saw  thee, 

Iav.  Sir! 

Lean.  (  Without  noticing  her.)    Canst  thou  forget 
The  dear  pains  my  love  took  1  how  it  has  watch*d 
Whole  nights  together,  in  all  weathers,  for  thee, 
Tet  stood  in  heart  more  meny  than  the  tempest 
That  sung  about  mine  ear8,like  dangerous  flatterers. 
That  can  set  all  their  mischiefs  to  sweet  tunea. 
And  then  received  thee  from  thy  father's  window. 
Into  these  arms,  at  midnight ;  when  we  embraced 
As  if  we  had  been  statues  only  made  for't. 
To  show  art's  life,  so  silent  were  our  comforts ; 
And  kiss'd  as  if  our  lips  had  grown  together. 

Lio.  This  makes  me  madder  to  enjoy  hifki  now. 

Lean.  (  Without  noticing  her.)   Canst  thou  foriget 
all  this,  and  better  joys 
That  we  met  after  this,  which  then  new  kisses 
Took  pride  to  praise  ? 

Liv.  I  shall  grow  madder  yet : — Sir ! 

Lean.  ( Without  noticing  her.)     This  cannot  be 
but  of  some  close  bawd's  working : — 
Cry  mercy,  lady  !     What  would  you  say  to  me  7 
My  sorrow  makes  me  so  unmannerly. 
So  comfort  bless  me,  I  had  qaite  forgot  you. 

Lie.  Nothing,  but  e'en  in  pity  to  that  passion 
Would  give  your  grief  good  counsel. 

Lean.  Marry,  and  welcome,  lady, 
It  never  could  come  better. 

Lie.  Then  first,  sir, 
Tomake  away  allyour  goodthoughtaatonceof  her, 
Know,  most  assuredly,  she  is  a  strunipet. 

[}  Middlston's  dramatic  works,  since  this  was  written, 
have  been  collected  by  Bev.  A.  Dyoe,  whose  contributions 
to  Snglish  literary  history  are  frequently  quoted  in  this 
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Lean,  Ha !  mott  a$niredly?    Speak  not  a  thing 
So  vile  80  certainly,  leave  it  more  doubtful. 

Zip.  Then  I  must  leave  all  truth,  and  spare  my 
knowledge, 
A  sin  which  I  too  lately  found  and  wept  for. 

Ltan,  Found  you  it  ? 

Uv.  Ay,  with  wet  eyes. 

Lean.  Oh,  perjurious  friendship ! 

Lw.  You  miss'd  your  fortunes  when  you  met 
with  her,  sir. 
Young  gentlemen,  that  only  love  for  beauty, 
Th^y  love  not  wisely ;  such  a  marriage  rather 
Proves  the  destruction  of  affection ; 
It  brings  on  want,  and  want's  the  key  of  whoredom. 
I  think  you'd  small  means  with  her  1 

Lean.  Oh,  not  any,  lady.  [sir, 

Uv.  Alas,  poor  gentleman !  what  mean*st  thou, 
Quite  to  undo  thyself  with  thine  own  kind  hetut? 
Thou  art  too  good  and  pitiful  to  woman : 
Many,  sir,  thank  thy  stars  for  this  bless'd  fortune. 
That  rids  the  summer  of  thy  youth  so  well 
From  many  beggars,  that  had  lain  a  sunning 
In  thy  beams  only  else,  till  thou  hadst  wasted 
The  whole  days  of  thy  life  in  heat  and  labour. 
What  would  yon  say  now  to  a  creature  found 
As  pitiful  to  you,  and  as  it  were 
E'en  sent  on  purpose  from  the  whole  sex  general, 
To  requite  all  that  kindness  you  have  shovm  to't  ? 

Lean.  What's  that,  madam  1 

Xiv.  Kay,  a  gentlewoman,  and  one  able 
To  reward  good  things;  ay,  and  bears  a  con- 
science to't : 
Conldst  thou  love  such  a  one,that  (blow  all  fortunes) 
Would  never  see  thee  want  ? 
Nay  more,  maintain  thee  to  thine  enemy's  envy, 
And  shalt  not  spend  a  care  for't,  stir  a  thought, 
Nor  break  a  sleep  ?  unless  love's  music  waked  thee, 
Nor  storm  of  fortune  should:  look  upon  me. 
And  know  that  woman. 

Lean.  Oh,  my  life's  wealth,  Bianca!         [outi 

Ztr.  Still  with  her  name  1  will  nothing  wear  it 
That  deep  sigh  went  but  for  a  strumpet,  sir. 

Lean.  It  can  go  for  no  other  that  loves  me. 

Liv.  {Aside)  He's  vex'd  in  mind ;  I  came  too 
soon  to  him: 
Where's  my  discretion  now,  my  skill,my  judgment? 
Fm  cunning  in  all  arts  but  my  own,  love. 
'Tis  as  unseasonable  to  tempt  him  now 
So  soon,  as  [for]  a  widow  to  be  courted 
Following  her  husband's  corse ;  or  to  make  bargain 
By  the  grave  side,  and  take  a  young  man  there : 
Her  strange  departure  stands  like  a  hearse  yet 
Before  his  eyes ;  which  time  will  take  down  shortly. 

[ExiL 

Lean.  Is  she  my  wife  till  death,  yet  no  more 
mine  1  [for  1 

That's  a  hard  measure :  then  what's  marriage  good 
Methinks  by  right  I  should  not  now  be  living, 
And  then  'twere  all  well.     What  a  happiness 
Had  I  been  made  of  had  I  never  seen  her; 
For  nothing  makes  man's  loss  grievous  to  him. 
But  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  what  he  loses; 
For  what  he  never  had,  he  never  misses : 
She's  gone  for  ever,  utterly ;  there  is 
Aa  much  redemption  of  a  soul  from  hell, 


As  a  £Edr  woman's  body  from  his  palace. 

Why  should  my  love  last  longer  Uian  her  truth  ! 

What  is  there  good  in  woman  to  be  loved, 

When  only  that  which  makes  her  so  has  lefl  her  7 

I  cannot  love  her  now,  but  I  must  like 

Her  sin,  and  my  own  shame  too,  and  be  guilty 

Of  law's  breach  with  her,  and  mine  own  abusing ; 

All  which  were  monstrous !  then  my  safest  course 

For  health  of  mind  and  body,  is  to  turn 

My  heart,  and  hate  her,  most  extremely  hate  her ; 

I  have  no  other  way :  those  virtuous  powers 

Which  were  chaste  witnesses  of  both  our  troths, 

Can  witness  she  breaks  first ! 


SCENE  FROM  "THE  BOASINa  GIRL." 

Mrs.  Gallipot^  the  apothecaz7*i>  wife,  haTing  reoelTed  a  let- 
ter from  her  friend  Laxton  thftt  he  la  in  want  of  money, 
thus  bethinks  her  how  to  raise  It. 

Alas,  poor  gentleman !  troth,  I  pity  him. 
How  shall  I  raise  this  money  ?  thirty  pound  1 
'Tis  30,  sure,  a  3  before  an  0 ; 
I  know  his  3's  too  well.     My  childbed  linen. 
Shall  I  pawn  that  for  hun  1  then,  if  my  mark 
Be  known,  I  am  undone ;  it  may  be  thought 
My  husband's  b&nkrupt :  which  way  shall  I  tumi 
Laxton,  betwixt  my  own  fears  and  thy  wants 
I'm  like  a  needle  'twixt  two  adamants. 
Enter  Mr.  Gallipot  hastily, 

Mr.G.  What  letter's  thati     I'll  see't 

[iS^  tears  the  leOer. 

Mrs.  G.  Oh !  would  thou  hadst  no  eyes  to  see 
the  dov^nfall 
Of  me  and  of  thyself— Fm  for  ever,  ever  undone ! 

Mr.  G.  What  ails  my  Prue  t     What  paper's 
that  thou  tear'st ! 

Mrt.  G,  Would  I  could  tear 
My  veiy  heart  in  pieces !  for  my  soul 
Lies  on  the  rack  of  shame,  that  tortures  me 
Beyond  a  woman's  suffering. 

Mr.  G.  What  means  this  ?  [down, 

Mn.  G,  Had  you  no  other  vengeance  to  throw 
But  even  in  height  of  all  my  joys 

Mr.  G.  Dear  woman ! 

Mrs.  G.  When  the  full  sea  of  pleasure  and  delight 
Seem'd  to  flow  over  me — 

Mr,  G.  As  thou  desirest 
To  keepmeout  of  Bedlam,tell  what  troubles  thee. — 
Is  not  thy  child  at  nurse  frdl'n  sick  or  dead  1 

Jlfr<.  G.  Oh,  no  I  [houses, 

JIfr.  G.  Heavens  bless  me ! — Are  my  bams  and 
Yonder  at  Hockley  Hole,  consumed  vrith  fire  1 — 
I  can  build  more,  sweet  I^ue. 

Mrs.  G.  'Tis  worse !  'tis  worse ! 

Mr.  G.  My  £eu;tor  broke?  or  is  the  Jonas  sunk  1 

Mrs.  G.  Would  all  we  had  were  swallow'd  in 
the  waves, 
Rather  than  both  should  be  the  scorn  of  slaves ! 

Mr.  G.  I'm  at  my  wit's  end. 

Mrs.  G.  O,  my  dear  husband ! 
Where  once  I  thought  myself  a  fixed  star. 
Placed  only  in  the  heaven  of  thine  arms, 
I  fear  now  I  shall  prove  a  wanderer. 
O  Laxton  !  Laxton !  is  it  then  my  fiite 
To  be  by  thee  o'erthrown  ? 
b2 
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THOMAS   MIBDLETON. 


JI&.  G.  Defend  me,  wiBdom, 
From  falling  into  phrensy  I     On  my  knees, 
Sweet  Prue,  speak — ^what's  that  Laxton,  who  so 
Lies  on  thy  bosom  ?  [heavy 

Mrt,  G,  I  shall  sure  run  mad ! 

Mr,  G,  I  shall  run  mad  for  company  then: 
speak  to  me— 
Vm  Gallipot,  thy  husband.    Prue — why,  Prue, 
Art  sick  in  conscience  for  some  villanous  deed 
Thou  wert  about  to  act  ? — didst  mean  to  rob  mel 
Tush,  I  forgive  thee. — ^Hast  thou  on  my  bed 
Thrust  my  sofl  pillow  under  another's  head  ? — 
ril  wink  at  all  fiiults,  Prue — ^'Las !  that's  no  more 
Than  what  some  neighbours  near  thee  have  done 

before. 
Sweet  honey — Pnie — ^what's  ihat  Lazton? 

Mrs,G.  Oh! 

Mr.  G,  Out  with  him. 

Mrt,  G.  Oh !  he— he's  bom  to  be  my  undoer ! 
This  hand,which  thou  call'sl  thine,to  him  was  given; 
To  him  was  I  made  sure  i'  the  sight  of  heaven. 

Mr,  G,  I  never  heard  this — thunder ! 

Mrs,  G.  Yes,  yes — before 
I  was  to  thee  contracted,  to  him  I  swore. 
Since  last  I  saw  him  twelve  months  three  times  old 
The  moon  hath  drawn  through  her  light  silver  bow ; 
But  o'er  the  seas  he  went,  and  it  was  said — 
But  rumours  lies — ^that  he  in  France  was  dead : 
But  he's  alive — oh,  he's  alive ! — he  sent 
That  letter  to  me,  which  in  rage  I  rent. 
Swearing,  with  oaths  most  damnably,  to  have  me. 
Or  tear  me  from  this  bosom. — Oh,  heavens  save  me  I 

Mr.  G.  My  heart  will  break— Shamed  and  un- 
done for  ever ! 

Mrs.  G,  So  black  a  day,  poor  wretch,  went  o'er 
thee  never. 

Mr,  G.  If  thou  shouldst  wrestle  with  him  at 
the  law, 
Thou'rt  sure  to  fall ;  no  odd  slight,  no  prevention. 
I'll  tell  him  th'  art  with  chUd. 

Mrs,  G.  Umph. 

Mr,  G,  Or  give  out,  that  one  of  my  men  was 
ta'en  abed  with  thee. 

Mrs,  G,  Worse  and  worse  still ; 
You  embrace  a  mischief  to  prevent  an  ill. 

Mr,  G,  I'll  buy  thee  of  him — stop  his  mouth 
with  gold — 
Think'st  thou 'twill  do  1 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  me !  heavens  grant  it  would ! 
Yet  now  my  senses  are  set  more  in  tune ; 
He  writ,  as  I  remember  in  his  letter, 
That  he,  in  riding  up  and  down,  had  spent. 
Ere  he  could  find  me,  thirty  pound.— Send  that; 
'  Stand  not  on  thirty  with  him. 

Mr,  G.  Forty,  Prue— say  thou  the  word  'tis  done. 
We  venture  lives  for  wealth,  but  must  do  more 
To  keep  our  wives. — ^Thirty  or  forty,  Prue  1 

Mrs.  G,  Thirty,  good  sweet ! 
Of  an  ill  bargain  let's  save  what  we  can ; 
I'll  pay  it  him  with  tears.    He  was  a  man, 
When  first  I  knew  him,  of  a  meek  spirit ; 
All  goodness  is  not  yet  dried  up,  I  hope.        [all; 

Mr.  G.  He  shall  have  thirty  pound,  let  that  stop 
Love's  sweets  taste  best  when  we  have  drunk 
down  gall. 


FATHSB8  OOMPARINO  80KS. 

BKNSFIT  OF  DfPBISONMEKT  TO  A  WILD  YOUTH. 

IBOM  TBS  sua. 

ArMNi«^— Sia  Davt  Dappkb,  Sir  Aux.  WniGaATi^  amd  Sa 
Aj>ak  Apputon. 

Sir  Dao.  Mr  son  Jack  Dapper,  then,  shall  run 
All  in  one  pasture.  [with  him. 

Sir  Mix,  Proves  your  son  bad  too,  tsa  ?     [tian 

Sir  Dao.  As  villany  can  make  him :  your  Seba»- 
Dotes  but  on  one  drab,  mine  on  a  thousand. 

A  noise  of  fiddlers,  tobacco,  wine,  and  a , 

A  mercer,  that  will  let  him  take  up  more 

Dice,  and  a  water-spaniel  with  a  duck. — Oh, 
Bring  him  a  bed  with  these  when  his  purse  gingles 
Roaring  boys  follow  at  his  tail,  fencers  and  ningles, 
(Beasts  Adam  ne'er  gave  name  to ;)  these  horse- 
leeches suck 
My  son,  till  he  being  drawn  dry,  ihey  all  live  on 

Sir  Akx.  Tobacco  ?  [smoke. 

Sir  Dao.  Right  sir ;  but  I  have  in  my  brain 
A  windmill  going  that  shall  grind  to  dust 
The  follies  of  my  son,  and  make  him  wise 
Or  a  stark  fool. — Pray  lend  me  your  ad\'ice. 

Both,  That  shall  you,  good  Sir  Da\y. 

Sir  Dav,  Here's  the  springe 
That's  set  to  catch  this  woodcock  in — An  action. 
In  a  false  name,  unknown  to  him,  is  entcr'd 
I'  the  Counter  to  arrest  Jack  Dapper. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  he  !  [him  ! 

Sir  Dav.  Think  you  the  Counter  cannot  break 

Sir  AUx,  Break  him  ?  yes,  and  break  his  heart 
too,  if  he  lie  there  long. 

Sir  Dav.  I'll  make  him  sing  a  counter-tenor,  sure. 

Sir  Alex,  No  way  to  tame  him  like  it :  there 
shall  he  learn 
What  money  is  indeed,  and  how  to  spend  it. 

Sir  Dav.  He's  bridled  there. 

Sir  jSUx,  Ay,  yet  knows  not  how  to  mend  it. 
Bedlam  cures  not  more  madmen  in  a  year 
Than  one  of  the  Counters  does.  Men  pay  more  dear 
There  for  their  wit  than  anywhere.     A  Counter ! 
Why,  'tis  an  university. — Who  not  sees  T 
As  scholars  there,  so  here  men  take  degrees. 
And  follow  the  same  studies,  all  alike. 
Scholars  learn  first  logic  and  rhetoric, 
So  does  a  prisoner ;  with  fine  honied  speech 
At  his  first  coming  in,  he  doth  persuade,  beseech 
He  may  be  lodged —  .... 

To  lie  in  a  clean  chamber 

But  when  he  has  no  money,  then  does  he  try, 
By  subtle  logic  and  quaint  sophistry. 
To  make  the  keepers  trust  him. 

Sir  Adam.  Say  they  do. 

Sir  Mex.  Then  he's  a  graduate. 

Sir  Dav.  Say  they  trust  him  not 

Sir  AUx.  Then  is  he  held  a  fireshman  and  a  sot. 
And  never  shall  commence,  but  being  still  barr'd, 
Be  expulsed  from  the  master's  side  to  the  Two- 
Or  else  i'  the  Holebeg  placed.  [penny  ward, 

Sir  Ad,  When  then,  I  pray,  proceeds  a  prisoner  ? 

Sir  Alex.  When,  money  being  the  theme. 
He  can  dispute  with  his  hard  creditors'  hearts. 
And  get  out  clear,  he's  then  a  master  of  arts. 
Sir  Davy,  send  your  son  to  Wood-street  college ; 
A  gentleman  can  nowhere  get  more  knowledge. 


CHARLES  FITZGEFFREr. 
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Sir  Z>av.  These  gallants  study  hard. 
Sir  JSlex,  True,  to  get  money. 
^  Dav,  Lies  by  the  heels,  i'faith ! 
thaiiks — I  ha*  sent 
For  a  couple  of  bears  shall  paw  him. 


thantR — 


PETOTION  TO  LOTB. 

FBOM  THS  FLAT  Of  "BLCBT,  MASTBrOOlCSTABLI." 

0,  HAPPY  persecution,  I  embrace  thee 
With  an  unfettered  soul ;  so  sweet  a  thing 
It  is  to  sigh  upon  the  rack  of  love, 
Where  each  calamity  is  groaning  witness 
Of  the  poor  martyr's  faith.    I  neTer  heard 
Of  any  true  afiection  but  'twas  nipt 
With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 
The  leaves  of  the  spring's  sweetest  book,  the  rose. 
Love,  bred  on  earth,  is  often  nursed  in  hell ; 

By  rote  it  reads  woe  ere  it  learn  to  spell 

When  I  call  back  my  vows  to  Violetta, 
May  I  then  slip  into  an  5bscnre  grave, 
Whose  mould,  unpress'd  with  stony  monument 
Dwelling  in  open  air,  may  drink  the  tears 
Of  the  inconstant  clouds  to  rot  me  soon !  . .  . . 

He  that  truly  loves, 
Bums  out  the  day  in  idle  fantasies ; 
And  when  the  lamb,  bleating,  doth  bid  good  night 
Unto  the  closing  day,  then  tears  begin 
To  keep  quick  time  unto  the  owl,  whose  voice 
Shrieks  like  the  bell-man  in  the  lover's  ear, 
Love's  eye  the  jewel  of  sleep,  oh,  seldom  wears  ! 
The  early  lark  is  waken'd  from  her  bed, 
Being  only  by  love's  pains  disquieted ; 
But,  singing  in  the  morning's  ear,  she  weeps, 
Being  deep  in  love,  at  lovers'  broken  sleeps : 
But  say,  a  golden  slumber  chance  to  tie, 
With  silken  strings,  the  cover  of  love's  eye. 
Then  dreams,  magician-like,  mocking  present 
Pleasures,  whose  fading,  leaves  more  discontent 


INDIGNATION  AT  THE  SALE  OF  A  WIF£*S 

no:<ouR. 

raOM  **THB  PHOUOX." 

Or  all  the  deeds  yet  this  strikes  the  deepest  wound 
Into  my  apprehension, 
Reverend  and  honourable  matrimony, 
Mother  of  lawful  sweets,  unshamed  mornings, 
Both  pleasant  and  legitimately  fiiiitful,without  thee 


All  the  whole  world  were  soiled  bastardy : 
Thou  art  the  only  and  the  greatest  form 
That  put'st  a  difference  betwixt  our  desires 
And  the  disorder'd  appetites  of  beasts. 

But,  if  chaste  and  honest. 

There  is  another  devil  that  haunts  marriage, 
(None  fondly  loves  but  knows  it,)  jealousy, 
That  wedlock's  yellow  sickness. 
That  whispering  separation  every  minute. 
And  thus  the  curse  takes  his  effect  or  progress. 
The  most  of  men,  in  their  first  sudden  furies. 
Rail  at  the  narrow  bounds  of  marriage. 
And  call't  a  prison ;  then  it  is  most  just 
That  the  disease  of  the  prison,  jealousy, 
Should  thus  affect  'em — ^but,  oh  !  here  I'm  fix'd 
To  make  sale  of  a  wife !  monstrous  and  foul ! 
An  act  abhorr'd  in  nature,  cold  in  soul ! 


LAW. 

raOM  THK  BAMS. 

Thou  angel  sent  amongst  us,  sober  Law, 

Made  with  meek  eyes,  persuading  action ; 

No  loud  immodest  tongue— voiced  like  a  virgin. 

And  as  chaste  from  sale. 

Save  only  to  be  heard,  but  not  to  rail — 

How  has  abuse  deform'd  thee  to  all  eyes ! 

Yet  why  so  rashly  for  one's  villain's  fault 

Do  I  arraign  whole  man  1     Admired  Law ! 

Thy  upper  parts  must  needs  be  wholly  pure 

And  incorruptible — ^th*  are  grave  and  wise ; 

'Tis  but  the  dross  beneath  them,  and  the  clouds 

That  get  between  thy  glory  and  their  praise. 

That  make  the  visible  and  foul  eclipse ; 

For  those  that  are  near  to  thee  arc  upright. 

As  noble  in  their  conscience  as  their  birth ; 

Know  that  damnation  is  in  every  bribe, 

And  rarely  put  it  from  them — ^rate  the  presenters, 

And  scourge  'em  with  five  years'  imprisonment 

For  oflering  but  to  tempt  'em : 

This  is  true  justice,  exercised  and  used  ; 

Woe  to  the  giver,  when  the  bribe's  refused. 

'Tis  not  their  will  to  have  law  worse  than  war, 

Where  still  the  poorest  die  first. 

To  send  a  man  without  a  sheet  to  his  grave, 

Or  bury  him  in  his  papers ; 

'Tis  not  their  mind  it  should  be,  nor  to  have 

A  suit  hang  longer  than  a  man  in  chains. 

Let  him  be  ne'er  so  fasten'd. 


CHARLES  FITZGEFFREY, 

[Dw,  isae.] 
Charles  Fitzgeffrbt  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Cornwall. 

Always  to  come,  yet  always  present  here. 
Whom  all  run  after,  none  come  after  near. 
Unpartial  judge  of  all,  save  present  state. 
Truth's  idioma  of  the  things  are  past, 
But  still  pursuing  present  things  with  hate. 
And  more  injurious  at  the  first  than  last. 
Preserving  others,  while  thine  own  do  waste ; 
True  treasurer  of  all  antiquity. 
Whom  all  desire,  yet  never  one  could  eee. 


TO  POSTERITY. 

nOM  XSrOLAlTD'S  PARNASSUS.     1600. 

DArnuTEB  of  Time,  sincere  Posterity, 
Always  new-born,  yet  no  man  knows  thy  birth, 
The  arbitress  of  pure  sincerity. 
Yet  changeable  (like  Proteus)  on  the  earth. 
Sometime    in     plenty,    sometime    join'd    with 
dearth : 
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RICHARD  NtCCOLS. 


FROM  FITZGEFFBET'S  LIFE  OF  SIB  FBANCIS 
DRAKE.  1690. 

Look  how  the  industrious  bee  in  fragrant  May, 
When  Flora  gilds  the  earth  with  golden  flowers, 
Inveloped  in  her  sweet  perfumed  array, 
Doth  leave  his  honey-limed  delicious  bowera. 
More  richly  wrought  than  prince's  stately  towers, 
Waving  his  silken  wings  amid  the  air, 
And  to  the  verdant  gardens  makes  repair. 

First  falls  he  on  a  branch  of  sugar'd  thyme. 
Then  from  the  maiygold  he  sucka  the  sweet, 


And  then  the  mint«  and  then  the  rose  doth  climb. 
Then  on  the  budding  rosemary  doth  light. 
Till  with  sweet  treasure  having  charged  his  feet. 
Late  in  the  evening  home  he  turns  again, 
Thus  profit  is  the  guerdon  of  his  pain. 
So  in  the  May-tide  of  his  summer  age 
Valour  enmoved  the  mind  of  venturous  Drake 
To  lay  his  life  with  winds  and  waves  in  gage. 
And  bold  and  hard  adventures  t*  undertake. 
Leaving  his  country  for  his  country's  sake ; 
Loathing  the  life  that  cowardice  doth  stain, 
Preferring  death,  if  death  might  honour  gain. . . . 


RICHARD 

[Diad, 

Thb  plan  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  begun 
by  Ferrers  and  Sackville,  was  followed  up  by 
Churchyard,  Phayer,  Higgins,  Drayton,  and  many 
others.  The  last  contributor  of  any  note  was 
Niccob,  in  1610,  in  his  Winter  Night's  Vision. 
Niccols  was  the  author  of  the  «  Cuckow,"  written 


NICCOLS. 

1584.) 

in  imitation  of  Drayton's  <'OwI/'  and  several 
poems  of  temporary  popularity,  and  of  a  drama, 
entitled  The  Twynne's  Tragedy.  He  was  a  Lon- 
doner, and  having  studied  (says  Wood)  at  Oxford, 
obtained  some  employment  worthy  of  his  faculties ; 
but  of  what  kind,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 


FROM  THE  LEGEND  OF  ROBERT  DUKE  OF 
NORMANDY. 

Roliert.  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  on  his  return  from  the  Crusades  was  im- 
prisoned by  Henry  I.  in  Cardiff  Castle.  Ho  thus  de- 
Bcribes  a  walk  with  his  keeper,  previous  to  his  eyes 
being  put  out. 

As  bird  in  cage  debarred  the  use  of  wings, 
Her  captived  life  as  nature's  chiefest  wrong. 
In  doleful  ditty  sadly  sits  and  sings, 
And  mourns  her  thralled  liberty  so  long. 
Till  breath  be  spent  in  many  a  sithful  song : 
So  here  captived  I  many  days  did  spend 
In  sorrow's  plaint,  till  death  my  days  did  end. 

Where  as  a  prisoner  though  I  did  remain ; 
Vet  did  my  brother  grant  this  liberty. 
To  quell  the  common  speech,  which  did  complain 
On  my  distress,  and  on  his  tyranny, 
That  in  his  parks  and  forests  joining  by. 
When  I  did  please  I  to  and  fro  might  go. 
Which  in  the  end  was  cause  of  all  my  woe. 

F6r  on  a  time,  when  as  Aurora  bright 
Began  to  scale  heaven's  steepy  battlement. 
And  to  the  world  disclose  her  cheerful  light. 
As  was  my  wont,  I  with  my  keeper  went 
To  put  away  my  sorrow's  discontent : 
Thereby  to  ease  me  of  my  captive  care. 
And  solace  my  sad  thoughts  in  th'  open  air. 

Wand'ring  through  forest  wide,  at  length  we  gain 
A  steep  doud-kissing  rock,  whose  homed  crown 
With  proud  imperial  look  beholds  the  main. 
Where  Severn's  dangerous  waves  run  rolling  down, 
From  th'  Holmes  into  the  seas,  by  Cardiff  town. 
Whose  quick-devouring  sands  so  dangerous  been 
To  those  that  wander  Amphitrite's  green  : 

As  there  we  stood,  the  country  round  we  eyed 
To  view  the  workmanship  of  nature's  hand. 
There  stood  a  mountain,  from  whose  weeping  side 


A  brook  breaks  forth  into  the  low-lying  land. 
Here  lies  a  plain,  and  there  a  wood  doth  stand. 

Here  pastures,meads,com-fields,  a  vale  do  crown. 

A  castle  here  shoots  up,  and  there  a  town. 

Here  one  with  angle  o'er  a  sUver  stream 
With  baneful  bait  the  nibbling  fish  doth  feed ; 
There  in  a  plough'd-land,  with  his  painful  team. 
The  ploughman  sweats,in  hope  for  labour's  meed . . . 
Here  sits  a  goatherd  on  a  craggy  rock, 
And  there  in  shade  a  shepherd  with  his  flock. 

The  sweet  delight  of  such  a  rare  prospect 
Might  yield  content  unto  a  careful  eye ; 
Yet  down  the  rock  descending  in  neglect 
Of  such  delight,  the  sun  now  mounting  high, 
I  sought  the  shade  in  vale,  which  low  did  lie. 
Where  we  reposed  us  on  a  green-wood  side, 
A'front  the  which  a  silver  stream  did  glide. 

There  dwelt  sweet  Philomel,  who  never  more 
May  bide  the  abode  of  man's  society, 
I^est  that  some  sterner  Tereus  than  before, 
Who  cropt  the  flower  of  her  virginity, 
'Gainst  her  should  plot  some  second  villany ; 

Whose  doleful  tunes  to  mind  did  cause  me  call 

The  woful  story  of  her  former  fall. 

The  redbreast,  who  in  bush  fast  by  did  stand 
As  partner  of  her  woes,  his  part  did  ply. 
For  that  the  gifts,  with  which  Autumnus'  hand 
Had  graced  the  earth,  by  winter's  wrath  should  die, 
From  whose  cold  cheeks  bleak  blasts  began  to  fly. 
Which  made  me  think  upon  my  summer  past 
And  winter's  woes,  which  all  my  life  should  last 

My  keeper,  with  compassion  moved  to  see 
How  grief's  impulsions  in  my  breast  did  beat,     [he, 
Thus  silence  broke:  "Would  God  (my  Lord,)  quoth 
This  pleasant  land,  which  nature's  hand  hath  set 
Before  your  ej'cs,  might  cause  you  to  forget 
Your  discont4:nt,  the  object  of  the  eye 
Ofltimes  gives  ease  to  woes  which  inward  lie. 


BEN  JONSON. 
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<■  Behold  upon  that  mountain's  top  so  steep. 
Which  seems  to  pierce  the  clouds  and  kiss  the  sky. 
How   the    gray  shepherd  drives    his  flock    of 

sheep 
Down  to  the  yale,  and  how  on  rocks  fast  by 
The  goats  frisk  to  and  fro  for  jollity; 

Give  ear  likewise  unto  these  birds'  sweet  songs, 
And  let  them  cause  you  to  forget  your  wrongs." 

To  this  I  made  reply :  <« Fond  man"  said  I, 
**W'hat  under  heaven  can  slack  th'  increasing 

woe. 
Which  in  my  grieved  heart  doth  hidden  lie  1 
Of  choice  delight  what  object  canst  thou  show, 
But  from  the  sight  of  it  fresh  grief  doth  gprowl 
What  thou  didst  whilome  point  at  to  behold, 
The  same  the  sum  of  sorrow  doth  enfold, 

'*That  gray-coat  shepherd,  whom  frt>m  far  we 

see, 
I  liken  unto  thee,  and  those  his  sheep 
Unto  my  wretched  self  compared  may  be : 


And  though  that  careful  pastor  will  not  sleep. 
When  he  from  ravenous  wolves  his  flock  should 
keep; 
Yet  here,  alas  ?  in  thrall  thou  keepest  me. 
Until  that  wolf,  my  brother,  hungry  be. 

«  Those  shag-hau^d  goats  upon  the  craggy  hill. 
Which  thou  didst  show,  see  how  they  frisk  and  play, 
And  everywhere  do  run  about  at  will : 
Yea,  when  the  lion  marks  them  for  his  prey. 
They  over  hills  and  rocks  can  fly  away  : 
But  when  that  lion  fell  shall  follow  me 
To  shed  my  blood,  O  whither  shall  I  flee? 

"Those  sweet-voiced  birds,  whose  airs  thou  dost 

commend. 
To  which  the  echoing  woods  return  reply, 
Though  thee  they  please,  yet  me  they  do  offend : 
For  when  I  see  how  they  do  mount  on  high. 
Waving  their  outstretched  wings  at  liberty, 
Then  do  I  think  how  bird-like  in  a  cage 
My  life  I  lead,  and  grief  can  never  suage." 


BEN  JONSON. 

[B<nm,l574.    DM,  1697.] 


T11.L  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Giflbrd  stood  for- 
ward in  defence  of  this  poet's  memory,  it  had  be- 
come an  established  article  of  literary  faith  that 
his  personal  character  was  a  compound  of  spleen, 
surliness,  and  ingratitude.  The  proofs  of  this 
have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  lofty  notions  of  himself,  was 
proud  even  to  arrogance  in  his  defiance  of  cen- 
sure, and  in  the  warmth  of  his  own  praises  of 
himself  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  his  most  zealous 
admirers ;  but  many  fine  traits  of  honour  an4  af- 
fection are  likewise  observable  in  the  portrait  of 
his  character,  and  the  charges  of  malice  and  jea- 
lousy that  have  been  heaped  on  his  name  for  a 
hundred  years  turn  out  to  be  without  foundation. 
In  the  quarrel  with  Marston  and  Dekker  his  cul- 
pability is  by  no  means  evident  He  did  not  re- 
ceive benefits  from  Shakspeare,  and  did  not  sneer 
at  him  in  the  passages  that  have  been  taken  to 
prove  his  ingratitude;  and  instead  of  envying 
that  great  poet,  he  gave  him  his  noblest  praise ; 
nor  did  he  trample  on  his  contemporaries,  but 
liberally  commended  them.*  With  regard  to 
Inigo  Jones,  with  whom  ho  quarrelled,  it  appears 
to  have  been  Jonson's  intention  to  have  con- 
signed his  satires  on  that  eminent  man  to  ob- 
livion ;  but  their  enmity,  as  his  editor  has  shown, 
began  upon  the  part  of  the  architect,  who,  when 
the  poet  was  poor  and  bedridden,  meanly  re- 
sented the  fancied  afiront  of  Jonson's  name  being 
pat  before  his  own  to  a  masque  which  they  had 
jointly  prepared,  and  used  his  influence  to  do  him 
an  injury  at  courtf    As  to  Jonson's  envying 

•  Th«  nameii  of  Shakape&re,  Drayton,  Donne,  Chapman, 
Fletcher,  Bcaamont,  May,  and  Browne^  which  almost  ex- 
bftiut  the  poetical  cataJogue  of  the  time,  are  the  separate 
and  distinct  subjeeta  of  his  pnOse.  Ilis  unkindness  to 
Daniel  se^m^  to  he  the  only  exception. 

t  [Their  enmity  be)$an  in  the  verj  early  part  of  their 

eonaecLion ;  for  in  the  compUU  copy  of  Dnimmond's NcUm 

2tf 


Shakspeare,  men,  otherwise  candid  and  laborious 
in  the  search  of  truth,  seem  to  have  had  the  curse 
of  the  Philistines  imposed  on  their  understand- 
ings and  charities  the  moment  they  approached 
the  subject.  The  fame  of  Shakspeare  himself 
became  an  heirloom  of  traditionaiy  calumnies 
against  the  memory  of  Jonson ;  the  fimcied  relics 
of  his  envy  were  regarded  as  so  many  pious  do- 
nations at  the  shrine  of  the  greater  poet,  whose 
admirers  thought  they  could  not  dig  too  deeply 
for  trophies  of  his  glory  among  the  ruins  of  his 
hnaginaiy  rival's  reputation.  If  such  inquirers 
as  Reed  and  Malone  went  wrong  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  too  severe  to  blame  the  herd  of  literary 
labourers  for  plodding  in  their  footsteps ;  but  it 
must  excite  regret  as  well  as  wonder  that  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  living  genius:]:  should  have  been 
one  of  those 

quos  dt  tramitt  rtcto 
Impia  tacriUgct  JUxit  corUagio  turboy 

and  should  have  gravely  drawn  down  Jonson  to 

a  parallel  with  Shadwell,  for  their  common  traits 

of  low  society,  vulgar  dialect,  and  intemperance. 

Jonson's  low  society  comprehended  such  men  as 

Selden,  Camden,  and  Gary.     Shadwell   (if  we 

may  trust  to  Rochester's  account  of  him)  was 

probably   rather  profligate   than   vulgar;   while 

either  of  Jonson's  vulgarity  or  indecency  in  his 

recorded  conversations  there  is  not  a  trace.     But 

they  both  wore  great-coats — Jonson  drank  canary, 

and  Shadwell  swallowed  opium.   ^  There  u  a  river 

in  Macedon,  and  there  i>,  moreover,  a  rwer  cU  Mm- 

rrunah." 

• 

there  are  several  allusions  to  this  hostility.  Inigo  had 
the  hast  retoliatioQ  in  life;  bat  Jonson  has  it  now,  and 
for  ever.— C.] 

X  [Sir  Walter  Scott.  See  Gifford's  Ben  Jonmn,  vol.  i.  p. 
clxxxl.,  and  Scott's  replies  in  Mfw.  l*r<m  Wurkt,  vol.  L 
p.  227,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  37^-382^-C.] 
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The  grandfather  of  Ben  Jonson  was  originally 
of  Annandale,  in  Scotland,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Carlisle,  and  was  subeeqnentlj  in  the 
service  of  Henry  VIII.  The  poet's  father,  who 
lost  his  estate  under  the  persecution  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  was  afterwards  a  preacher,  died  a 
month  before  Benjamin's  birth,  and  his  widow 
married  a  n^aster  bricklayer  of  the  name  of  Fow- 
ler. Benjamin,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  obtained  an 
exhibition  to  Cambridge;  but  it  proved  insuffi- 
cient for  his  support  He  therefore  returned  from 
the  university  to  his  father-in-law's  house  and 
humble  occupation;  but  disliking  the  latter,  as 
may  be  well  conceived,  he  repaired  as  a  volunteer 
to  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  campaign 
which  he  served  there  distinguished  himself 
though  yet  a  stripling,  by  killing  an  enemy  in 
single  combat,  in  the  presence  of  both  armies. 
From  thence  he  came  back  to  England,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  stage  for  support ;  at  first,  probably, 
as  an  actor,  though  undoubtedly  very  early  as  a 
writer.  At  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  a  second 
single  combat,  which  threatened  to  terminate  more 
disastrously  than  the  former ;  for  having  been  chal- 
lenged by  some  player  to  fight  a  duel  with  the 
sword,  he  killed  his  adversary  indeed,  but  was 
severely  wounded  in  the'  encounter,  and  thrown 
into  prison  for  murder.  There  the  assiduities  of 
a  catholic  priest  made  him  a  convert  to  popery, 
and  the  miseries  of  a  jail  were  increased  to  him 
by  the  vbitation  of  spies ;  sent,  no  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  change  to  a  faith  of  which  the 
bare  name  was  at  that  time  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  suspicion  of  treason.  He  was  liberated 
however,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  without  a 
trial.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  years,  he  was 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother  church. 
Soon  after  his  release,  he  thought  proper  to  marry, 
although  his  circumstances  were  far  from  promis- 
ing, and  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year.  In 
his  two-and-twentie^  year  he  rose  to  considerable 
popularity,  by  the  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,"  which,  two  years  after,  became  a  still 
higher  favourite  with  the  public,  when  the  scene 
and  names  were  shifted  from  Italy  to  England,  in 
order  to  suit  the  manners  of  the  piece,  which  had 
all  along  been  native.  It  is  at  this  renovated  ap- 
pearance of  his  play  (1596)  that  his  fancied  obli- 
gations to  Shakspeare  for  drawing  him  out  of 
obscurity  have  been  dated ;  but  it  is  at  this  time 
that  he  is  pointed  out  by  Meres  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  age. 

The  fame  of  his  ^  Every  Man  out  ofhis  Humour" 
drew  Queen  Elizabeth  to  its  representation,  whose 
early  encouragement  of  his  genius  is  commemo- 
rated by  Lord  Falkland.  It  was  a  fame,  however, 
which,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  already 
exposed  him  to  envy — Marston  and  Dekker  did 
him  this  homage.  He  lashed  them  in  his  Cyn- 
thia*s  Revels,  and  anticipated  their  revenge  in  the 
Poetaster.  Jonson's  superiority  in  the  contest 
can  scarcely  be  questioned;  but  the  Poetaster 
drew  down  other  enemies  on  its  author  than  those 
with  whom  he  was  at  war.    His  satire  alluded  to 


the  follies  of  soldiers  and  the  &ults  of  law^^ers. 
The  former  were  easily  pacified,  but  the  lawyers 
adhered  to  him  with  their  wonted  tenacity ;  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  poet  to  dear  himself 
before  the  lord  chief  justice.  In  our  own  days, 
the  firetfiilness  of  resenting  professional  dcrLsiou 
has  been  deemed  unbecoming  even  the  magna- 
nimity of  tailors. 

Another  proof  of  the  slavish  subjection  of  the 
stage  in  those  times  is  to  be  found  soon  after  the 
accession  of  King  James,  when  the  authors  of 
Eastward  Hoe  were  committed  to  prison  for  some 
satiricai  reflections  on  the  Scotch  nation,  which 
that  comedy  contained.  Only  Marston  and  Chap- 
man, who  had  framed  the  oflensive  passages,  were 
seized;  but  Jonson,  who  had  taken  a  share  in 
some  other  part  of  the  composition,  conceived 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  participate  their  fate, 
and  voluntarily  accompanied  them  to  prison.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  his  mother,  deceived  by 
the  rumour  of  a  barbarous  punishment  being  in- 
tended for  her  son,  prepared  a  lusty  poison,  which 
she  meant  to  have  given  him,  and  to  have  drunk 
along  with  him.  This  was  maintaining  in  earn* 
est  the  consanguinity  of  heroism  and  genius. 

The  imagined  insult  to  the  sovereign  being 
appeased,  James's  accession  proved,  altogether,  a 
fortunate  epoch  in  Jonson's  history.  A  peaceable 
reign  gave  encouragement  to  the  arts  and  festivi- 
ties of  peace ;  and  in  those  festivities,  not  yet  de- 
graded to  mere  sound  and  show,  poetry  still  main- 
tained the  honours  of  her  primogeniture  among 
the  arts.  Jonson  was  therefore  congenially  em- 
ployed, and  liberally  rewarded,  in  the  preparation 
of  those  masques  for  the  court  which  filled  up  the 
intervals  of  his  more  properly  dramatic  labours, 
and  which  allowed  him  room  for  classical  imper- 
sonations, and  lyrical  trances  of  fancy,  that  would 
not  have  suited  the  business  of  the  ordinary  stage. 
The  reception  of  his  Sejanus,  in  1603,  was  at  firat 
unfavourable ;  but  it  was  remodelled,  and  again 
presented  with  better  success,  and  kept  pOi^scssion 
of  the  theatre  for  a  considerable  time.  Whatever 
this  tragedy  may  want  in  the  agitating  power  of 
poetry,  it  has  a  strength  and  dramatic  skill  that 
might  have  secured  it,  at  least,  from  the  petulant 
contempt  with  which  it  has  been  too  often  ^spoken 
of  Though  collected  fipom  the  dead  languages, 
it  is  not  a  lifeless  mass  of  antiquity,  but  the  work 
of  a  severe  and  strong  imagination,  compelling 
shapes  of  truth  and  consistency  to  rise  in  dra- 
matic order  from  the  fimg^ents  of  Roman  elo- 
quence and  history ;  and  an  air  not  only  of  life 
but  of  grandeur  is  given  to  those  curiously  ad- 
justed materials.  The  arraignment  of  Caius  ^ilius 
before  Tiberius  is  a  great  and  poetical  cartoon  of 
Roman  charactera ;  and  if  Jonson  has  translated 
from  Tacitus,  who  would  not  thank  him  for  em- 
bodying the  pathos  of  history  in  such  lines  as 
these,  descriptive  of  Germanicus  1 

0  tbfit  man  I 
If  there  wen  seeds  of  the  old  rirtue  left, 

They  lived  in  him 

What  his  Ainerals  lack'd 
In  Im^es  and  pomp,  they  had  supplied 
With  honourable  sorrow.    Soidiem'  Badness^ 
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A  kind  of  rilent  moumlnff  nich  m  men 

Who  know  no  tears,  bnt  nam  their  captiTei^  uae 

To  show  In  10  great  lowea. 

By  his  three  gucceeding  plays,  Volpone,  (in 
1605,)  Ae  8Uent  Woman,  (in  1609,)  and  the 
Alchemist,  (in  1610,)  Jonson's  reputation  in  the 
comic  drama  rose  to  a  pitch  which  neither  his 
own  or  any  other  pen  could  well  be  expected  to 
surpass.  The  tragedy  of  Catiline  appeared  in 
1611,  pre&ced  by  an  address  to  the  Ordinary 
Reader,  as  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its 
style  as  lor  the  contempt  of  popular  judgments 
whi<^  it  breathes.  8uch  an  appeal  firom  ordinary 
to  extraordinary  readers  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  made  without  insolence ;  as  the  difference 
between  the  few  and  the  many,  in  matters  of  criti- 
asm,  lies  more  in  the  power  of  explaining  their 
sources  of  pleasure  than  in  enjoying  them.  Cati- 
line, it  is  true,  firom  its  classical  sources,  was 
chi^y  to  be  judged  of  by  classical  readers ;  but 
its  author  should  have  still  remembered,  that  po- 
pular feeling  is  the  great  basis  of  dramatic  fame. 
Jonson  hved  to  alter  his  tone  to  the  public,  and 
the  lateness  of  his  humihty  must  have  made  it 
more  mortifying.  The  haughty  preface,  however, 
disappeared  firom  later  editions  of  the  play,  while 
its  better  apology  remained  in  the  high  delinea- 
tion of  Cicero's  character,  and  in  passages  of 
Roman  eloquence  which  it  contains ;  above  all,  in 
the  concluding  speech  of  Petreius.  It  is  said,  on 
Lord  Dorset's  authority,  to  have  been  Jonson's 
favourite  production. 

In  1613  he  made  a  short  trip  to  the  Continent, 
and,  being  in  Paris,  was  introduced  to  the  Cardi- 
nal du  Perron,  who,  in  compliment  to  his  learn- 
ing, showed  him  his  translation  of  Virgil.  Ben, 
according  to  Drummond's  anecdotes,  told  the  car- 
dinal that  it  was  nought :  a  criticism,  by  all  ac- 
counts, as  just  as  it  was  brief. 

Of  his  two  next  pieces,  Bartholomew  Fair,  (in 
1614,)  and  the  Devil  is  an  Ass,  (in  1616,)  the 
former  was  scarcely  a  decline  firom  the  zenith  of 
his  comic  excellence,  the  latter  certainly  was :  if 
it  vras  meant  to  ridicule  superstition,  it  effected 
its  object  by  a  singular  process  of  intn>ducing  a 
devil  upon  the  stage.  Afler  this  he  made  a  long 
secession  of  nine  years  firom  the  theatre,  during 
which  he  composed  some  of  his  finest  masques 
ibr  the  court,  and  some  of  those  works  which  were 
hrecoverably  lost  in  the  fire  that  consumed  his 
study.  Meanwhile  he  received  firom  his  sovereign 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  marks,  which,  in  cour- 
tesy, has  been  called  making  him  poet  laureat 
The  title,  till  then  gratuitously  assumed,  has  been 
since  appropriated  to  his  successors  in  the  pension. 

The  poet's  journey  to  Scotland  (1619)  awakens 
many  pleasing  recollections,  when  we  conceive 
him  anticipating  his  welcome  among  a  people  who 
might  be  proud  of  a  share  in  his  ancestry,  and 
setting  out,  with  manly  strength,  on  a  journey  of 

[•  •«Tha  forioos  inT««tive  of  OiflFord  against  Dmmmond 
for  having  written  private  memoranda  of  his  conyersa- 
tioos  with  Ben  Jonson,  which  he  did  not  publish,  and 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  were  perfectly  faithful,  »  ab- 
mua.  Any  one  eluo  would  have  been  thankful  for  so  muoh 
literary  aneodocc."— Uaixam,  LU.  Uiat^  toL  iii.  p.  506.— C.J 


four  hundred  miles,  on  foot.  We  are  assured, 
by  one  who  saw  him  in  Scotland,  that  he  was 
treated  with  respect  and  affection  among  the  no- 
Inlity  and  gentiy ;  nor  was  the  romantic  scenery 
of  Scotland  lost  upon  his  fancy.  From  the  poem 
which  he  meditated  on  Lochlomond,  it  is  seen  that 
he  looked  on  it  with  a  poet's  eye.  But,  unhap- 
pily, the  meagre  anecdotes  of  Drummond  have 
made  this  event  of  his  life  too  prominent  by  the 
over^importance  which  have  been  attached  to  Uiem. 
Drummond,  a  smooth  and  sober  gentleman,  seems 
to  have  disliked  Jonson's  indulgence  in  that  con- 
viviality which  Ben  had  shared  with  his  Fletcher 
and  Shakspeare  at  the  Mermaid.  In  consequence 
of  those  anecdotes,  Jonson's  memory  has  been 
danmed  for  brutahty,  and  Drummond's  for  per- 
fidy. Jonson  drank  freely  at  Hawthomden,  and 
talked  big — things  neither  incredible  nor  unpar- 
donable.- Drummond's  perfidy  amounted  to  writ- 
ing a  letter,  beginning  ^  Sir,"  with  one  very  kind 
sentence  in  it,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  described 
unfavourably  in  a  private  memorandum,  which 
he  never  meant  for  publication.  As  to  Drum- 
mond's decoying  Jonson  under  his  roof  with  any 
premeditated  design  on  his  reputation,  no  one 
can  seriously  believe  it* 

By  the  continued  kindness  of  King  James,  our 
poet  was,  some  years  after,  [Sept  1621,]  pre. 
sented  with  the  reversionary  grant  of  the  master- 
ship of  the  revels,  but  firom  which  he  derived  no 
advantage,  as  the  incumbent.  Sir  John  Astley, 
survived  him.  It  fell,  however,  to  the  poet's  son, 
by  the  permission  of  Charles  Lj*  King  James, 
in  ihe  contemplation  of  his  laureat's  speedy  ac- 
cession to  this  office,  was  desirous  of  conferring 
on  him  the  rank  of  knighthood ;  but  Jonson  was 
unwilUng  to  accept  the  distinction,  and  prevailed 
on  some  of  his  firiends  about  the  court  to  dissuade 
the  monarch  from  his  purpose.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  James,*  necessity  brought  him  again 
upon  die  theatre,  and  he  produced  the  Staple  of 
News,  a  comedy  of  no  ordinary  merit  Two 
evils  were  at  this  time  rapidly  gaining  on  him, 
**■  Disease  and  porerty,  foil  pair. 

He  was  attacked  by  the  palsy  in  1625,  and  had 
also  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  together  with  a  scor- 
butic affection  inherent  firom  his  youth,  which 
pressed  upon  the  decaying  powers  of  his  consti- 
tution. From  the  first  stroke  of  the  palsy  he 
gradually  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  write, 
in  the  following  year,  the  antimasque  of  Sophiel. 
For  the  three  succeeding  years  his  biographer 
suspects  that  the  court  had  ceased  to  call  upon 
him  for  his  customary  contributions,  a  circum- 
stance which  must  have  aggravated  his  poverty ; 
and  his  salary,  it  appears,  was  irregularly  paid. 
Meanwhile  his  infirmities  increased,  aud  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  room.  In  these  circumstances 
he  produced  his  New  Inn,  a  comedy  that  was 

[f  This  is  not  quite  correct:  the  son  died  In  1635,  Ben 
himself  in  1637,  and  Antluy  a  year  or  so  after.  Aslluy 
thus  surrired  the  father,  to  whom  the  rover«iou  had  bwu 
granted,  and  the  son,  to  whom  the  transfer  had  been  made. 
See  QirroRn,  p.  cxliv.  and  Coluer's  Annal^  toI.  ii.  p.  89. 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  was  Astiey's  suooeMor.— €.] 
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driven  from  die  stage  with  violent  hostility.* 
The  epilogue  to  this  piece  forma  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  tone  of  his  former  addressea  to  the 
audience.  He  "  whom  the  morning  saw  so  great 
and  high/*t  ^^  ^^'^  ^  humble  as  to  speak  of  ■ 
his  <*  faint  and  faultering  tongue,  and  of  his  brain 
set  round  vrith  pain/'  An  allusion  to  the  king 
and  queen  in  the  same  epilogue  awoke  the  slum- 
bering kindness  of  Charles,  who  instantly  sent 
him  100/.  and,  in  compliance  with  the  poet's  re- 
quest, also  converted  the  100  marks  of  his  salary 
into  pounds,  and  added,  of  his  own  accord,  a 
yearly  tierce  of  canary,  Jonson's  favourite  wine. 
His  majesty's  injunctions  for  the  preparation  of 
masques  for  the  court  were  also  renewed  till  they 
were  discontinued  at  the  suggestion  of  Inigo 
Jones,  who  preferred  the  assistance  of  one  Aure- 
lian  Townsend  to  that  of  Jonson,  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  those  entertainments.  His  means  of  sub- 
sistence were  now,  perhaps,  both  precariously 
supplied  and  imprudently  expended.  The  city, 
in  1631,  from  whom  he  had  always  received  a 
yearly  allowance  of  100  nobles,  by  way  of  secur- 
ing his  assistance  in  their  pageants,  withdrew 
their  pension.;!:  He  was  compelled  by  poverty 
to  supplicate  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  for  re- 
lief. On  the  rumour  of  his  necessities,  assistance 
came  to  him  from  various  quarters,  and  from  none 
more  liberally  than  from  the  £arl  of  Newcastle. 
On  these  and  other  timely  bounties  his  sickly 
existence  was  propped  up  to  accomplish  two 
more  comedies,  the  Magnetic  Lady,  which  ap- 
peared in  1632,  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which 
came  out  in  the  following  year.  In  the  last  of 
these,  the  last,  indeed,  of  his  dramatic  career,  he 


endeavoured  to  introduce  some  ridicule  on  Inigo 
Jones,  through  the  machinery  of  a  puppet-show. 
Jones  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Magnetic  Lady,  by  his  boisterous 
derision.  The  attempt  at  retaliation  was  more 
natural  than  dignified ;  but  the  court  prevented 
it,  and  witnessed  the  representation  of  the  play 
at  Whitehall  with  coldness.  Whatever  humour 
its  manners  contain,  was  such  as  courtiers  were 
not  likely  to  understand. 

In  the  spring  of  1633  Charles  visited  Scotland, 
and  on  the  road  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  with  all  the  luxury  and  pageantry  of 
loyal  hospitality.  To  grace  the  entertainment, 
Jonson  sent,  in  grateful  obedience  to  his  benc- 
&ctor  the  Eari,  a  little  interlude,  entitled  Love's 
Welcome  at  Welbeck,  and  another  of  the  same 
kind  for  the  king  and  queen's  reception  at  Bol- 
sover.  In  despatching  the  former  of  these  to  his 
noble  patron,  the  poet  alludes  to  his  pa.st  boun- 
ties, which  had  **  fallen,  like  the  dew  of  heaven, 
on  his  necessities." 

In  his  unfinished  pastoral  drama  of  the  Sad 
Shepherd,  his  biographer  traces  one  bright  and 
sunny  ray  that  broke  through  the  gloom  of  his 
setting  days.  Amongst  his  papers  were  found 
the  plot  and  opening  of  a  domestic  tragedy  on  the  - 
story  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  together  with 
the  Discoveries,  and  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue ;  works  containing,  no  doubt,  the  philo- 
logical and  critical  reflections  of  more  vigorous 
years,  but  which,  it  is  probable  that  he  must 
have  continued  to  write  till  he  was  near  his  dis- 
solution. That  event  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1637. 


SPEECH  OF  MAIA. 

a  "THE  PKNATES.'* 

Maia,  If  all  the  pleasures  were  distill'd 
Of  every  flower  in  every  field. 
And  all  that  Hybla's  hives  do  yield. 
Were  into  one  broad  mazer  fill'd ; 
lit  tlicreto,  added  all  the  gums. 
And  spice  that  from  Panchaia  comes. 
The  odour  that  Hydaspes  lends, 
Or  Phoenix  proves  before  she  ends ; 
If  all  the  air  my  Flora  drew, 
Or  spirit  that  Zephyre  ever  blew  ; 
Were  put  therein ;  and  all  the  dew 
That  eveiy  rosy  morning  knew ; 
Yet  all  dififused  upon  this  bower. 
To  make  one  sweet  detaining  hour, 


[*  Jonson  took  his  reyonge.upoD  the  town,  in  his  welU 
known  ode  upon  this  occasion,  wliich  showed  that  the  tieo 
of  poetic  passion  were  by  no  means  dead  in  him : 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 

And  the  more  loath9ome  age! 
Where  Pride  and  Impudence^  in  flkction  kni^ 

Usurp  the  chair  of  wit  1 
Indicting  and  arraigning  every  day 

Something  they  call  a  play. 
Let  their  fastidious,  vain 
Commission  of  the  brain 
Burn  on  and  rago,  sweat,  censure  and  condemn ; 
Sltep  were  not  nuuU/or  thu,  less  thorn  for  them. . . . 


Were  much  too  little  for  the  grace. 
And  honour,  you  vouchsafe  the  place. 
But  if  you  please  to  come  again, 
We  vow,  we  will  not  then  with  vain 
And  empty  pastimes  entertain 
Your  so  desired,  though  grieved  pain. 
For  we  will  have  the  wanton  fawns, 
That  frisking  skip  about  the  lawns, 
The  Panisks,  and  the  Sylvans  rude. 
Satyrs,  and  all  that  multitude, 
To  dance  their  wilder  rounds  about, 
And  cleave  the  air,  with  many  a  shout, 
As  they  would  hunt  poor  Echo  out 
Of  yonder  valley,  who  doth  flout 
Their  rustic  noise.    To  visit  whom 
You  shall  behold  whole  bevies  come 


Leave  things  so  prostitute^ 
And  take  the  Alcaic  lute ; 
Or  thine  own  Horace,  or  Anaoreon^s  lyre; 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire : 
And  though  thy  nerves  be  shrunk,  and  blood  bs  oold. 

Ere  years  have  made  thee  old, 
Strike  that  disdalnfixl  heat 
Throughout,  to  their  defeat 
As  curious  fools,  and  envious  of  thy  strain, 
May,  blushing,  swear,  noptdty's  in  thy  brain!— Q.] 
t  S^anus. 

ft  **  Yesterday  the  barbarous  Court  of  Aldermen  have 
witndrawn  their  chandlerly  pension  ft>r  vejjuioe  and 
mustard,  £33.  6. 8."-Vonson  to  the  Earlof  NewcagtU,  aoth 
Jkc  1631.    It  was^  however,  soon  restored.— €.J 
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Of  gaudy  nymphs,  whose  tender  calls 
Well-taned  unto  the  many  falls 
Of  sweet,  and  several  sliding  rills, 
That  stream  from  tops  of  those  less  hills, 
Sound  like  so  many  silver  quills, 
When  Zephyre  them  with  music  fills, 
For  these,  Favonius  here  shall  blow 
New  flowers,  which  you  shall  see  to  g^'ow. 
Of  which  each  hand  a  part  shall  take, 
And,  for  your  heads,  fresh  garlands  make. 
Wherewith,  whilst  they  your  temples  round, 
An  air  of  several  birds  shall  sound 
An  lo  Psan,  that  shall  drown 
The  acclamations,  at  your  crown. — 
All  this,  and  more  than  I  have  gilt  of  saying. 
May  vows,  so  you  will  oft  come  here  a-maying. 


VBOM  THE  GXLKBRATION  OF  0HABI8. 

Of  your  trouble,  Ben,  to  ease  me, 
I  will  tell  what  man  would  please  me. 
I  would  have  him,  if  I  could, 
Noble ;  or  of  greater  blood  : 
Titles,  I'  confess,  do  take  me, 
And  a  woman  God  did  make  me ; 
French  to  boot,  at  least  in  fiishion, 
And  his  manners  of  that  nation. 

Young  I'd  have  him  too,  and  fair. 
Yet  a  man ;  with  crisped  hair. 
Cast  in  thousand  snares  and  rings, 
For  love's  fingers,  and  his  wings : 
Chestnut  colour,  or  more  slack. 
Gold,  upon  a  ground  of  black. 
Venus  and  Mmurva's  eyes, 
For  he  must  look  wanton-wiM. 

Eyebrows  bent,  like  Cupid's  bow. 
Front,  an  ample  field  of  snow ; 
Even  nose,  and  cheek  withal, 
Smooth  as  is  the  billiard-ball : 
Chin  as  woolly  as  the  peach ; 
And  his  tips  should  kissing  teach. 
Till  he  cherish'd  too  much  beard. 
And  made  Love  or  me  afeard. 

He  should  have  a  hand  as  soft 
As  the  down,  and  show  it  oft ; 
Skin  as  smooth  as  any  rush. 
And  so  thin  to  see  a  blush 
Rising  through  it,  ere  it  came ; 
Ail  his  blood  should  be  a  flame. 
Quickly  fired,  as  in  beginners 
In  love's  school,  and  yet  no  sinners. 

Twere  too  long  to  speak  of  all ; 
What  we  harmony  do  call. 
In  a  body  should  be  there. 
Well  he  should  his  clothes,  too,  wear, 
Yet  no  tailor  help  to  make  him ; 
Drest,  you  still  for  man  should  take  him. 
And  not  think  he'd  eat  a  stake. 
Or  were  set  up  in  a  brake. 

Valiant  he  should  be  as  fire. 
Showing  danger  more  than  ire. 

•  [Ttembrok  sad  bis  Lady  disooiiraliift  tha  Barl  said, 
TIm  WQeman  were  men's  ahadowefi,  and  she  maintalxwd 
tbMB.    Both  sirpealing  to  Jonaoa,  he  afltarmad  it  tmo^  tat 


Bounteous  as  the  clouds  to  earth, 
And  as  honest  as  his  birth ; 
All  his  actions  to  be  such. 
As  to  do  no  thing  too  much : 
Nor  o'er-praise,  nor  yet  condemn. 
Nor  out-value,  nor  contemn ; 
Nor  do  wrongs,  nor  wrongs  receive. 
Nor  tie  knots,  nor  knots  unweave ; 
And  firom  baseness  to  be  free. 
As  he  durst  love  truth  and  me. 
Such  a  man,  with  every  part, 
I  could  give  my  very  heart ; 
But  of  one  if  short  he  came, 
I  can  rest  me  where  I  am. 


BONO. 


Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you ; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue : 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you ; 

Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then, 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men  1 

At  mom  and  even  shades  are  longest ; 

At  noon  they  are  or  short,  or  none : 
So  men  at  weakest,  they  are  strongest. 

But  grant  us  perfect,  they're  not  known. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then, 
StyJ^  but  the  shadows  of  us  men  1* 


BONO  TO  CELIA. 

VBOM  TBI  SAXB. 

Dkihk  to  me,  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  look  fi>r  wine. 
The  thirst  that  firom  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 
I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me : 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear. 

Not  of  itself  but  thee. 


TO  CELIA. 

ntOM  THS  BAMS. 

Ki88  me,  sweet !  the  waiy  lover 

Can  your  favours  keep,  and  cover. 

When  the  common  courting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again :  no  creature  comes. 

Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 

On  my  tips  thus  hardly  sundred. 

While  you  breathe.    First  give  a  hundred, 

arhieh  mj  Lady  gave  a  pennanoe  to  prore  It  in  Tone; 


hanee  his'raigrimT''--DainfMONi>'»/»^oriiiatfoiu^  AiclLBoot. 
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Then  a  thousand,  then  another 

80NQ. 

Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 

nr  «THS  MABQDS  OF  UIOTT." 

Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more : 

So  Beauty  on  the  waters  stood, 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store, 

When  Love  had  sever'd  earth  from  flood ! 

All  the  grass  that  Rumney  yields, 

So  when  he  parted  air  from  fire, 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields, 

He  did  with  concord  all  inspire ! 

Or  the  drops  in  silver  Thames, 

And  then  a  motion  he  them  taught. 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams, 

That  elder  than  himself  was  thought 

In  the  silent  summer>night8, 

Which  thought  was,  yet,  the  child  of  earth. 

When  youths  ply  their  stolen  delights ; 

Fw  Love  is  elder  than  his  birth. 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 
How  to  tell  'em  as  they  flow. 

^ 

BONG. 

And  the  envious,  when  they  find 
What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 
Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing; 

• 

Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  roe. 

BOSa  OP  NIGHT. 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

m  TBI  MASan  OF  "THB  T1SI0N  OF  MUSHT." 

0  be  not  angry  with  those  fires. 

Bbbak,  Phant'sie,  from  thy  cave  of  doud. 

For  then  theb  threats  will  kiU  me ; 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 

Now  all  thy  figures  are  allowed, 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

And  various  shapes  of  things; 

0  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 

Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream, 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 

It  must  have  blood,  and  nought  of  phlegm ; 

Nor  spread  them  as  dis^ct  with  fears ; 

And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream, 
Cho,    Yet  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

* 

To  all  the  senses  here, 

SONG. 

And  fidl  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes, 

nr  "TBI  sourt  wouab." 

Or  music  in  their  ear. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest. 

• 

.   As  you  were  going  to  a  feast; 

OHOKUCL 

StiU  to  be  powder'd,  stiU  perfumed : 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 

nr  xai  saxb. 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

In  curious  knots  and  mazes  so, 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

The  Spring  at  first  was  taught  to  go ; 
And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 

And  thence  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 
The  Idalian  brawls,  and  so  to  tread 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  fece. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace : 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  fine : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me, 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art; 

As  if  the  wind,  not  she,  did  walk ; 
Nor  prest  a  flower,  nor  bow'd  a  stalk. 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart 

* 

JU>1TAPH  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEUBROKJL 

SONG  OF  HESPERUS. 

Underneath  this  sable  herse 

nr  "CTNTHU's  acvzLS." 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse. 

Queen,  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fiur, 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 

Now  the  sun  Ib  laid  to  sleep, 

Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 

Lfeam'd  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee ! 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

EPITAPH  ON  ELIZABETH  L.  H. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Would'st  thou  hear  what  man  can  say 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 

In  a  little  ?  reader,  stay. 

Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close  : 

As  much  beauty  as  could  die : 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 

Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 

Goddess  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

If  at  aU  she  had  a  fenlt, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver ; 

Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

One  name  was  Elizabeth, 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 

The  other  let  it  sleep  with  death  : 

Thou  that  makest  a  day  of  nifl^t, 

Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell, 

Goddess  excellenUy  bright 

Than  that  it  lived  at  all.    Farewell ! 
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A  NTMPn^S  PASSION. 

I  LOVE,  and  he  loves  me  again. 

Yet  dare  I  not  tell  who ; 
For  if  the  nymphs  should  know  my  swain, 
I  fear  theyM  love  him  too ; 
Yet  if  he  be  not  known, 
^The  pleasure  is  as  good  as  none, 
For  that*s  a  narrow  joy  is  but  our  own. 

m  tell,  that  if  they  be  not  glad, 

They  yet  may  envy  me ; 
But  then  if  I  grow  jealous  mad, 
And  of  them  pitied  be, 
It  were  a  plague  'bove  scorn : 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  forbom. 
Unless  my  heart  would,  as  my  thought,  be  torn. 

He  is,  if  they  can  find  him,  fair, 

And  fresh  and  fragrant  too, 
As  summer's  sky,  or  purged  air, 
And  looks  as  lilies  do 
That  are  this  morning  blown ; 
Yet,  yet  I  doubt  he  is  not  known. 
And  fear  much  more,  that  more  of  him  be  shown. 

-  But  he  hath  eyes  so  round,  and  bright, 
As  make  away  my  doubt, 
Where  Love  may  all  his  torches  light, 
Though  hate  had  put  them  out : 
But  then,  t'  increase  my  fears, 
What  nymph  soe'er  his  voice  but  hears. 
Will  be  my  rival,  though  she  have  but  ears. 

ril  teU  no  more,  and  yet  I  love. 

And  he  loves  me ;  yet  no 
One  unbecoming  thought  doth  move 
From  either  heart,  I  know ; 
But  so  exempt  firom  blame. 
As  it  would  be  to  each  a  fame. 
If  love  or  fear  would  let  me  tell  his  name. 


THE  PICTURB  OF  THE  BODY. 
SiTTiKO,  and  ready  to  be  drawn, 
What  makes  these  velvets,  silks,  and  lawn, 
Embroideries,  feathers,  firinges,  lace, 
Where  every  limb  takes  like  a  face  1 

Send  these  suspected  helps  to  aid 
Some  form  defective,  or  decayed ; 
This  beauty,  without  falsehood  fair, 
Needs  nought  to  clothe  it  but  the  air. 

Yet  something  to  the  painter's  view, 
Were  fitly  interposed ;  so  new : 
He  shall,  if  he  can  understand, 
Work  by  my  fiincy,  with  his  hand. 

Draw  first  a  cloud,  all  save  her  neck. 
And,  out  of  that,  make  day  to  break ; 
Till  like  her  hce  it  do  appear. 
And  men  may  think  all  light  rose  there. 

Then  let  the  beams  of  that  disperse 
The  cloud,  and  show  the  universe : 
But  at  sudi  distance,  as  the  eye 
lilay  rather  yet  adore,  than  spy. 


ON  LUCY,  COUNTESS  OF  BEDFORD. 

FKOM  BIS  ZPIORAia. 

This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire, 

I  thought  to  form  unto  my  zealous  Muse, 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desire, 

To  honour,  serve,  and  love;  as  poets  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great ; 
I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise. 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  fiicile,  sweet, 

Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride ; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
Only  a  learned,  and  a  manly  soul 

I  purposed  her ;  that  should,  with  even  powers. 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers  control 

Of  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wish'd  to  see. 
My  Muse  bade,  Bedford  write,  and  that  was  she ! 


FROM  "THE  POX." 

YoLPOHi,  aided  by  hl«  cenrant  Mosca,  cheating  the  viait- 
antfl  who  bring  him  presents,  each  in  the  hope  of  being 
his  heir. 

Volp,  Good  morning  to  the  day ;  and  next,  my 
gold!— 
Open  the  shrine,  that  I  may  see  my  saint. 

[MosoA  vHthdraws  the  curtain,  and  dUoooen 
pOetaifgdiiplaUfjewdt,  dc 

Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine !  more  glad  than  is 
The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  long'd-for  sun 
Peep  through  the  horns  of  the  celestial  Ram, 
Am  I,  to  view  thy  splendour  darkening  his ; 
That  lying  here,  amongst  my  other  hoards, 
Show'st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the  day 
Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness  fled 
Unto  the  centre.    O  thou  son  of  Sol, 
But  brighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  kiss, 
With  adoration,  thee,  and  every  relic 
Of  sacred  treasure  in  this  blessed  room. 
Well  did  wise  poets,  by  thy  glorious  name. 
Title  that  age  which  they  would  have  the  best ; 
Thou  being  the  best  of  things,  and  far  transcending 
All  style  of  joy,  in  children,  parents,  friends. 
Or  any  other  waking  dream  on  earth : 
Thy  looks  when  they  to  Venus  did  ascribe, 
They  should  have  given  her  twenty  thousand 

Cupids ; 
Such  are  thy  beauties  and  our  loves !  Dear  saint, 
Riches,  the  dumb  god,  that  givest  all  men  tongues. 
That  canst  do  nought,  and  yet  makest  men  do  all 

things; 
The  price  of  souls ;  even  hell,  with  thee  to  boot, 
Is  made  worth  heaven.    Thou  art  virtue,  fame. 
Honour,  and  all  things  else.    Who  can  get  thee, 

He  shall  be  noble,  valiant,  honest,  wise 

M><.  And  what  he  will,  sir.  Riches  are  in  fortune 
A  greater  good  than  wisdom  is  in  nature. 

Volp.  True,  my  beloved  Mosca.    Yet  I  glory 
More  in  the  cunning  purchase  of  my  wealth. 
Than  in  the  glad  possession,  since  I  gain 
No  common  way ;  I  use  no  trade,  no  venture : 
I  wound  no  earth  with  ploughshares,  fat  no  beasts, 
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To  feed  the  shamblee ;  have  no  mills  for  iron, 
Oil,  com,  or  men,  to  grind  them  into  powder: 
I  blow  no  subtle  glass,  expose  no  ships 
To  threat*ning8  of  the  furrow-&ced  sea : 
I  turn  no  moneys  in  the  public  bank, 
Nor  usnre  private. 

ilfos.  No,  sir,  nor  devour 
Soft  prodigals.    You  shall  have  some  will  swallow 
A  melting  heir  as  glibly  as  your  Dutch 
Will  pills  of  butter,  and  ne'er  purge  for  it ; 
Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  families 
Out  of  their  beds,  and  coffin  them  alive 
In  some  kind  dasping  prison,  where  their  bones 
May  be  forth-ooming,  when  the  flesh  is  rotten : 
But  your  sweet  nature  doth  abhor  these  courses : 
You  lothe  the  widow's  or  the  orphan's  tears 
Should  wash  your  pavements,  or  their  piteous  cries 
King  in  your  roo6,  and  beat  the  air  for  vengeance. 

Volp.  Right,  Mosca ;  I  do  lothe  it. 

Mos,  And  besides,  sir. 
You  are  not  like  the  thresher  that  doth  stand 
With  a  huge  flail,  watching  a  heap  of  corn, 
And,  hungry,  dares  not  taste  the  smallest  grain, 
But  feeds  on  mallows,  and  such  bitter  herbs ; 
Nor  like  the  merchant,  who  hath  fill'd  his  vaults 
With  Romagnia,  and  rich  Candian  wines, 
Yet  drinks  the  lees  of  Lombard's  vinegar ; 
You  will  lie  not  in  straw,  whilst  moths  and  worms 
Feed  on  your  sumptuous  hangings  and  soft  beds ; 
You  know  the  use  of  riches,  and  dare  give  now 
From  that  bright  heap,  to  me,  your  poor  observer, 
Or  to  your  dwarf,  or  your  hermaphrodite, 
Your  eunuch,  or  what  other  household  trifle 
Your  pleasure  allows  maintenance 

Volp,  Hold  thee,  Mosca,  [Gives  him  money. 

Take  of  my  hand ;  thou  stnkest  on  truth  in  all, 
And  they  are  envious  term  thee  parasite. 
Call  forth  my  dwar^  my  eunuch,  and  my  fool. 
And  let  them  make  me  sport  [Exit  Mob.]  What 

should  I  do. 
But  cocker  up  my  genius,  and  live  free 
To  all  delights  my  fortune  calls  me  to  1 
I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  ally. 
To  give  my  substance  to ;  but  whom  I  make 
Must  be  my  heir ;  and  this  makes  men  observe  me : 
This  draws  new  clients  daily  to  my  house, 
Women  and  men  of  eveiy  sex  and  age, 
That  bring  me  presents,  send  me  plate,  coin,  jewels. 
With  hope  that  when  I  die  (which  they  expect 
Each  greedy  minute)  it  shall  then  return 
Ten-fold  upon  them ;  whilst  some,  covetous 
Above  the  rest,  seek  to  engross  me  whole, 
And  counterwork  the  one  unto  the  other, 
Contend  in  gifts,  as  they  would  seem  in  love : 
All  which  I  suffer,  plxying  with  their  hopes. 
And  am  content  to  coin  them  into  profit. 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more, 
And  look  on  that ;  still  bearing  them  in  hand, 
Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips, 
And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back  again^ — 
How  now !  . . . . 

Mot.  'Tis  signior  Voltore,  the  advocate ; 
I  know  him  by  his  knock. 

Volp,  Fetch  me  my  gown, 
My  ftuv,and  night^caps ;  say,my  couch  is  changing ; 


And  let  them  entertain  himself  awhile 
Without  i*  the  gallery.  [£ztt  Mosca.]  Now,dow, 

my  clients 
Begin  their  visitation !     Vulture,  kite. 
Raven,  and  gorcrow,  all  my  birds  of  prey. 
That  think  me  turning  carcass,  now  they  come ; 
I  am  not  for  them  yet — 

B^tnler  Uosoa,  with  the  gown,  dc 

How  now,  the  news  ? 
Jlfot.  A  piece  of  plate,  sir. 

Volp.  Of  what  bigness  ? 
Mot.  Huge, 
Massy,  and  antique,  with  your  name  inscribed. 
And  arms  engraven. 

Volp,  Good !  and  not  a  fox 
Stretch'd  on  the  earth,  with  fine  delusive  sleights, 
Mocking  a  gaping  crow  ?  ha,  Mosca  I 
Mot,  Sharp,  sir. 

Volp.  Give  me  my  furs.       [ fWi  on  his  tick  dretc] 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  so,  man  ? 

Mot.  I  cannot  choose,  sir,  when  I  apprehend 
What  thoughts  he  has  without  now,  as  he  walks : 
That  this  might  be  the  last  gift  he  should  give ; 
That  this  would  fetch  you ;  if  you  died  to-day. 
And  gave  him  all,  what  he  should  be  to-morrow; 
What  large  return  would  come  of  all  his  ventures ; 
How  he  should  worship'd  be,  and  reverenced ; 
Ride  with  his  furs,^and  foot-cloths;  waited  on 
By  herds  of  fools,  and  clients ;  have  clear  way 
Made  for  his  mule,  as  lettered  as  himself; 
Be  call'd  the  great  and  learned  advocate : 
And  then  concludes,  there's  nought  impossible. 

Volp.  Yes,  to  be  learned,  Mosca. 

ifoi.  O,  no :  rich 
Implies  it    Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  puiple. 
So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ears, 
And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor. 

Volp.  My  caps,  my  caps,  good  Mosca.    Fetch 
him  in. 

Mot.  Stay,  sir ;  your  ointment  for  your  eyes. 

Volp.  That's  true; 
Despatch,  despatch :  I  long  to  have  possession 
Of  my  new  present 

Mot.  That,  and  thousands  more, 
I  hope  to  see  you  lord  of. 

Volp.  Thanks,  kind  Mosca. 

Mot.  And  that,  when  I  am  lost  in  blended  dust. 
And  hundred  suc^  as  I  am,  in  succession 

Volp.  Nay,  that  were  too  much,  Mosca. 

Mot.  You  shall  live. 
Still,  to  delude  these  harpies. 

Volp.  Loving  Mosca ! 
'Tis  well :  my  pillow  now,  and  let  him  enter. 

[Exit  Mosca. 
Now,  my  feign'd  cough,  my  phthisic,  and  my  gout. 
My  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  catarrhs, 
Help,  with  your  forced  functions,  this  my  posture, 
Wherein,  this  three  year,  I  have  milk'd  their  hopes. 
He  comes ;  I  hear  him — Uh !  [coughing.']  uh !  uh ! 

uh!  O— 
S^-enter  Mosca,  tntrcdudriff  Toltoee,  with  a  jrieoe  qfFlate. 

Mot.  You  still  are  what  you  were,  sir.  Onlyyou, 
Of  all  the  rest,  are  he  commands  his  love. 
And  you  do  wisely  to  preserve  it  thus. 
With  early  visitation,  and  kind  notes 
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Of  jour  good  meaning  to  him,  which,  I  know, 
Cannot  but  oome  most  grateful.  Patron !  aii ! 
Here's  aignior  Voltore  is  oome 

Vo^.  lfaintly.2    What  say  you  I 

Mot,  Sir,  signior  Voltore  is  come  this  morning 
To  Tisit  you. 

Volp.  I  thank  him. 

Jtfbff.  And  hath  brought 
A  piece  of  antique  plate,  bought  of  St  Mark; 
With  which  he  here  presents  you. 

To^.  He  is  welcome. 
Pnj  him  to  come  more  often. 

Mot.  Yes. 

Volt.  What  says  he  1 

Mot.  He  thanks  you,  and  desires  you  see  him 
often. 

Volp,  Mosca. 

Mot.  My  patron  I 

Volp,  Bring  him  near,  where  is  he  1 
I  long  to  feel  his  hand. 

Mot.  The  plate  is  here,  sir. 

Voli.  How  fare  you,  sir  1 

Volp,  I  thank  you,  signior  Voltore ; 
Where  is  the  plate  1  mine  eyes  are  bad. 

Voll.  [^puUing  U  into  hit  handt,]    Vm  sorry, 
To  see  you  still  thus  weak. 

Mot.  That  he's  not  weaker.  i^tl^ 

Volp,  You  are  too  munificent 

VoU.  No,  air ;  would  to  heaven, 
I  could  as  well  give  health  to  you,  as  that  plate ! 

Volp.  You  give,  sir,  what  you  can;  I  thank 
you.    Your  love 
Hath  taste  in  this,  and  shall  not  be  unaaswer'd : 
I  pray  you  see  me  often. 

VoU.  Yes,  I  shall,  sir. 

Volp.  Be  not  far  firom  me. 

Mot.  Do  you  observe  that,  sir  1 

Volp,  Hearken  unto  me  still ;  it  will  concern  you. 

Mot.  You  are  a  happy  man,  sir ;  know  your  good. 

Volp.  I  cannot  now  last  long 

Ifot.  You  are  his  heir,  sir. 

VoU.  Am  II 

Volp.  I  feel  me  going ;  Uh !  uh!  uh  !  uh ! 
Fm  sailing  to  my  port,  Uh !  uh  {  uh  I  uh ! 
And  I  am  glad  I  am  so  near  my  haven. 

Mot.  Alas,  kind  gentleman !  Well,  we  must  all 

Volt.  But,  Moeca 

Mot.  Age  will  conquer. 

Volt.  'Pray  thee,  hear  me : 
Am  I  inscribed  his  heir  for  certain  1 

Mot,  Are  you  I 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  you  will  vouchsafe 
To  write  me  in  your  fisunily.    All  my  hopes 
Depend  upon  your  worship :  I  am  lost, 
Except  the  rising  sun  do  shine  on  me. 

VoU,  It  shall  both  shine,  and  warm  thee,  Mosca. 

Mot.  Sir, 
I  am  a  man,  that  hath  not  done  your  love 
All  the  wont  offices :  here  I  wear  your  keys. 
See  all  your  cofien  and  your  caskets  loek'd, 
Keep  the  poor  inventory  of  your  jewels. 
Your  plate  and  moneys ;  am  your  steward,  sir, 
Husband  your  goods  here. 

VoU.  But  am  I  sole  heir  1 
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ilfot.  Without  a  partner,  sir;  confirm'd  this 
morning: 
The  wax  is  warm  yet,  and  the  ink  scarce  dry 
Upon  the  parchment. 

VoU.  Happy,  happy  me ! 
By  what  good  chance,  sweet  Mosca  1 

Jtfos.  Your  desert,  sir ; 
I  know  no  second  cause. 

VoU,  Thy  modesty 
Is  not  to  know  it ;  well,  we  shall  requite  it    [him. 

Mot,  He  ever  liked  your  course,  sir,  that  first  took 
I  oft  have  heard  him  say,  how  he  admired 
Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak 
To  every  cause,  and  things  mere  contraries, 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law ; 
That,  with  most  quick  agility,  could  turn, 
And  return ;  make  knots,  and  undo  them ; 
Give  forked  counsel ;  take  provoking  gold 
On  either  hand,  and  put  it  up :  these  men, 
He  knew,  would  thrive  with  their  humility. 
And,  for  his  part,  he  thought  he  should  be  blest 
To  have  his  heir  of  such  a  sufiering  spirit. 
So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue, 
And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 
Lie  still,  without  a  fee;  when  every  word 
Your  worship  but  lets  fell,  is  a  chequin ! — 

IKnodemff  Vfithotii,, 
Who's  that  1  one  knocks ;  I  wotdd  not  have  yoa 

seen,  sir. 
And  yet — protend  you  came,  and  went  in  haste ; 

I'll  fiuhion  an  excuse and,  gentle  sir. 

When  you  do  come  to  swim  in  golden  lard,. 
Up  to  the  arms  in  honey,  that  your  chin 
Is  bom  up  stifif,  with  fetness  of  the  floods 
Think  on  your  vassal ;  but  remember  me  t 
I  have  not  been  your  worst  of  clients. 

Volt,  Mosca! 

Ifot.  When  will  you  have  your  inventorybrought. 

Or  see  a  copy  of  the  will  1 ^Anon  i —         [sir ; 

I'll  bring  them  to  you,  sir.     Away,  be  gone, 
Put  business  in  your  fece.  ISgU  Voltoez. 

Volp.  [tpringing  up,^    Excellent  Mosca  1 
Come  hither,  let  me  kiss  thee. 

Mot,  Keep  you  still,  sir. 
Here  is  Corbaccio.  ' 

Volp,  Set  the  plate  away : 
The  vulture's  gone,  and  the  old  raven's  come? 

Mot,  Betake  you  to  your  silence,  and  your  sleep. 
Stand  there  and  multiply.  [Putting  the  plait  to  iht 

rest,']    Now  shall  we  see 
A  wretch,  who  is  indeed  more-  impotent 
Than  this  can  feign  to  be ;  yet  hopes  to  hop 
Over  his  grave — 

JMer  Gmbaooio.. 
Signior  Corbaccio ! 
You'ro  very  welcome,  sir. 

Carb,  How  does  your  patron  1 

Mot.  Troth,  as  he  did,  sir ;  no  amends. 

Corb,  What!  mends  he? 

Mot.  No»  sir :  he's  rather  worse. 

Corb.  That's  weU.     When  is  he  ? 

Mot.  Upon  his  couch,  sir,  newly  feU'n  i 

Corb,  Does  he  sleep  well  ? 

Mot.  No  wink,  sir,  all  this  night, 
Nor  yesterday;  but  slumbers. 
b2 
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Corh.  Good !  he  should  take 

Corb.  Excellent,  excellent !  sure  I  shaU  outlast 

Some  counsel  of  physicians :  I  have  brought  him 

him : 

An  opiate  here,  from  mine  own  doctor. 

This  makes  me  young  again,  a  score  of  yean. 

M08,  He  will  not  hear  of  drugs. 

ilfot.  I  was  coming  for  you,  sir. 

Corb,  Whyl  I  myself 

Corb.  Has  he  made  his  will  ? 

Stood  by  while  it  was  made,  saw  all  the  ingredients 

What  has  he  given  met 

And  know,  it  cannot  but  most  gently  work : 

Mos.  No,  sir. 

My  life  for  his,  'tis  but  to  make  him  sleep. 

Corb.  Nothing!  ha? 

Volp.  Ay,  his  last  sleep,  if  he  would  take  it 

Mos.  He  has  not  made  his  will,  air. 

{Asidt. 

Corb.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

M08.  Sir, 

What  then  did  Y oltore,  the  lawyer,  here  ? 

He  has  no  faith  in  physic. 

Mos.  He  smelt  a  carcass,  sir,  when  he  but  heard 

Corb.  Say  you,  say  you  1 

My  master  was  about  his  testament ; 

Mot.  He  has  no  fiuth  in  physic:    he   does 

think 

Corb.  He  came  unto  him,  did  he  ?  I  thought  so. 

Most  of  your  doctors  are  the  greater  danger 

Mos.  Yes,  and  presented  him  this  piece  of  plate. 

And  worse  disease,  to  escape.    I  often  have 

Corb.  To  be  his  heir  1 

Heard  him  protest,  that  your  physician 

Mos.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Should  never  be  his  heir. 

Corb.  True: 

Corb.  Not  I  his  heir  1 

I  know  it  too. 

Mos.  Not  your  physidan,  sir. 

Mos.  By  your  own  scale,  sir.                    lAMe 

Corb.  0,  no,  no,  no ; 

Corb.  Well, 

I  do  not  mean  it. 

I  shall  prevent  him,  yet    See,  Mosca,  look, 

Mos.  No,  sir,  nor  their  fees 

Here,  I  have  brought  a  bag  of  bright  chequines. 

He  cannot  brook :  he  says,  they  flay  a  man, 

Will  quite  weigh  down  his  plate. 

Before  they  kill  him. 

Mos.  Itaking  the  6ag.]     Yea,  marry,  sir. 

Corb.  Right,  I  do  conceive  you. 

This  is  true  physic,  this  your  sacred  medicine ; 

Mos.  And  then  they  do  it  by  experiment; 

No  talk  of  opiates,  to  this  great  elixir! 

For  which  the  law  not  only  doth  absolve  them, 

Corb.  Tis  aurum  palpabile,  if  not  potabilo. 

BvLt  gives  them  great  reward :  and  he  is  loth 

Mos.  It  shall  be  minister'd  to  him,  in  his  bowL 

To  hire  his  death,  so. 

Corb.  Ay,  do,  do,  do. 

Corb.  It  is  true,  they  kiU 

ilfof.  Most  blessed  cordial! 

With  as  much  license  as  a  judge. 

This  will  recover  him. 

Mos.  Nay,  more ; 

Corb.  Yes,  do,  do,  do. 

For  he  but  kills,  sir,  where  the  law  condemns, 

Mos.  I  thmk  it  were  not  best,  sir. 

And  these  can  kill  him  too. 

Corb.  Whati 

Corb.  Ay,  or  me ; 

Mos.  To  recover  him. 

Or  any  num.    Plow  does  his  apoplex  1 

Corb.  0,  no,  no,  no ;  by  no  means. 

Is  that  strong  on  him  still  1 

Mos.  Why,  sir,  this 

Mos.  Most  violent 

Will  work  some  strange  effect,  if  he  but  feel  it 

His  speech  is  broken,  and  his  eyes  are  set, 

Corb.  'Tis  true,  therefore  forbear;  I'll  take  my 

His  face  drawn  longer  than  'twas  wont— 

Give  me  it  again.                                    [venture : 

Corb.  How!  how! 

Mos.  At  no  hand ;  pardon  me : 

You  shall  not  do  yourself  that  wrong,  sir.     I 

Mos.  No,  sir:  his  face 

Will  so  advise  you,  you  shall  have  it  all. 

Drawn  longer  than  'twas  wont 

Corb.  Howl 

Corb.  O.good! 

Mos.  All,  sir ;  'tis  your  right,  your  own ;  no  man 

Mos.  His  mouth 

Can  claim  a  part :  'tis  yours  without  a  rival, 

Is  ever  gaping,  and  his  eyelids  hang. 

Decreed  by  destiny. 

Corb.  Good. 

Corb.  How,  how,  good  Mosca  1 

Mos.  A  freezing  numbness  stiflens  all  his  joints, 

Mos.  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  This  fit  he  shall  recover. 

And  makes  the  colour  of  his  flesh  like  lead. 

Corb.  I  do  conceive  you. 

Corb.  'Tis  good. 

Mos.  And,  on  first  advantage 

Jlfor.  His  pulse  beats  sk>w,  and  dull. 

Of  his  gain'd  sense,  will  I  re-importune  him 

Corb.  Go<>d  symptoms  still. 

Unto  the  making  of  his  testament: 

Mos.  And  from  his  brain 

And  show  him  this.                  [Bamtina  to  the  money. 

Corb.  J  conceive  you ;  good. 

Corb.  Good,  good. 

Mos.  Flowjs  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  continual 

Mos.  Tis  better  yet, 

rheum. 

If  you  will  hear,  sir. 

Forth  the  resolved  comers  of  his  eyes. 

Corb.  Yes,  virith  aU  my  heart        [with  speed ; 

Corb.  Is't  possible  1     Yet  I  am  better,  ha ! 

Mos.  Now,  would  I  counsel  you,  make  home 

How  does  he,  with  the  swimming  of  his  head  1 

There,  tame  a  will;  whereto  you  shall  inscribe 

Mos.  0,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomy ;  he  now 

My  master  your  sole  heur. 

Hath  lost  his  feeling,  and  hath  left  to  snort : 

Corb.  And  disinherit 

You  hardly  can  perceive  him,  that  he  breathes. 

My  son! 

BEN  J0N80N. 
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Hbt.  O,  sir,  the  better :  for  that  ooloor 
Shan  make  it  much  more  taking. 

Corb.  O,  but  colour  ! 

Mo§,  This  will,  sir,  you  shall  send  it  unto  me. 
Now,  when  I  come  to  enforce,  as  I  will  do, 
Your  caresyjour  watchings,  and  your  many  prayers. 
Your  more  than  many  giiis,  your  this  day's  present, 
And  last,  produce  your  wUl;  where,  without 

thought. 
Or  least  regard,  unto  your  proper  issue, 
A  son  so  brave,  and  highly  meriting, 
The  stream  of  your  diverted  love  hath  thrown  you 
Upon  my  master,  and  made  him  your  heir : 
He  cannot  be  so  stupid  or  stone  dead, 
But  out  of  conscience,  and  mere  gratitude 

Cork.  He  must  pronounce  me  his  ? 

Jfot.  'Tis  true. 

Corb.  This  plot 
Did  I  think  on  before. 

Afot.  I  do  beheve  it. 

Corb,  Do  you  not  believe  it  ? 

Jfbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Corb,  Mine  own  project 

Ifos.  Which,  when  he  hath  done,  sir— 

Corb,  Publish'd  me  his  heir  ? 

Mot.  And  you  so  certain  to  survive  him 

Corb.  Ay. 

Jfbs.  Being  so  lusty  a  man 

Corb.  'Tis  true. 

Ifof.  Yes,  sir 

Corb.  I  thought  on  that  too.    See,  how  he 
should  be 
The  very  organ  to  express  my  thoughts  I 

Jfof.  You  have  not  only  done  yourself  a  good — 

Corb.  But  multiplied  it  on  my  son* 

Mot.  'Tis  right,  sir. 

Corb.  Still,  my  invention. 

Jtfos.  'Las,  sir !  heaven  knows, 
It  hath  been  all  my  study,  all  my  care, 
(I  e'en  grow  gray  withal,)  how  to  work  things 

Corb.  I  do  conceive,  sweet  Moaca* 

JUoi.  You  are  he. 
For  whom  I  labour,  here. 

Corb.  Ay,  do,  do,  do : 
ni  straight  about  it. 

Mm.  Rook  go  with  you,  raven ! 

Corb.  I  know  thee  honest. 

JIfot.  You  do  lie,  sir ! 

Corb.  And 

Mot.  Your  knowledge  is  no  better  than  your  ears, 

Corb.  I  do  not  doubt,  to  be  a  father  to  thee. 

Ifot.  Nor  I  to  gull  my  brother  of  his  blessing. 

Corb,  I  may  have  my  youth  restored  to  me,  why 

Mot.  Your  worship  is  a  precious  ass !       [noti 

Corb.  What  say'st  thou  1 

Mot.  I  do  desire  your  worship  to  make  haste,  sir. 

Corb.  *Tis  done,  'tis  done ;  I  go.  [JBxU. 

Volp.  [leaping  firom  kit  couch."]  O,  I  shall  burst! 
Let  out  my  sides,  let  out  my  sides — 

Mot.  Contain 
Your  flux  of  laughter,  sir :  you  know  this  hope 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  covers  any  hook. 

Volp,  O,  but  thy  working,  and  thy  placmg  it ! 
I  cannot  hold ;  good  rascal,  let  me  kiss  thee : 
I  never  knew  thee  in  so  rare  a  humour. 


[CMng. 


[Aside. 
[sir. 


Mot.  Alas,  BUT,  I  but  do  as  I  am  taught ; 
Follow  your  grave  instructions ;  give  them  words ; 
Pour  oil  into  their  ears,  and  send  them  hence. 

Volp.  'Tis  true,  'tis  true.     What  a  rare  pun- 
ishment 
Is  avarice  to  itself! 

Mot.  Ay,  with  our  help,  sir. 

Volp,  So  many  cares,  so  many  maladies. 
So  many  fears  attending  on  old  age. 
Yea,  death  so  often  call'd  on,  as  no  wish 
Can  be  more  frequent  with  them,  their  limbs  faint, 
Their  senses  dull,  their  seeing,  hearing,  going, 
All  dead  before  them ;  yea,  their  very  teeth, 
Their  instruments  of  eating,  fidling  them : 
Yet  this  is  reckoned  life !  nay,  here  was  one. 
Is  now  gone  home,  that  wishes  to  live  longer ! 
Feels  not  his  gout,  nor  palsy  ;  feigns  himself 
Younger  by  scores  of  years,  flatters  his  age 
With  confident  belying  it,  hopes  he  may. 
With  charms,  like  ^son,  have  his  youth  restored: 
And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if  &te 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on,  as  he. 
And  all  turns  air?     IKnocking  wiihinJ]    Who's 
that  there,  now  ?  a  third ! 

Mot,  Close,  to  your  couch  again ;  I  hear  his 
voice: 
It  is  Corvino,  our  spruce  merchant 

Volp.  Uia  down  at  before.']    Dead. 

Jlfof.  Another  bout,  sir,  with  your  eyes,    [jin- 
ointing  /Ami.]— Who's  there  1 


FROM  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  CHASIS. 
Sbs  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
As  she  goes,  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty, 
And  enamour'd,  do  wish  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight. 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
Thorough   swords,  thorough  seas,  whither  she 
would  ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  that  Love's  world  compriseth  ! 

Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 
As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth ! 

Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her ! 

And  firom  her  arch'd  brows,  such  a  grace 
Sheds  itself  through  the  ftce. 

As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 

All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it  ? 

Ha'  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  ? 

Ha'  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver  ? 
Or  swan's  down  ever  1 

Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  brier  1 
Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  1 

Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  1 

O  so  white !  O  so  soft !  O  so  sweet  is  she  I 


THOMAS  CAREW. 


[Bora,l8aa.    Diad,! 


Whsk  Mr.  EIILb  pronounced  that  Carew  cer- 
tainly died  in  1634,  he  had  probably  some  rea- 
sons for  setting  aside  the  date  of  the  poet's  birth 
assigned  by  Lord  Clarendon ;  but  as  he  has  not 
given  them,  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  must 
be  allowed  to  stand.  He  was  of  the  Carews  a( 
Gloucestershire,  a  iamily  descended  finom  the 
elder  stock  of  that  name  in  Devonshire,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  Sir  Matthew  Carew,  who  was 
a  zealous  adherent  of  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  was  neither 
matriculated  nor  took  any  degree.  After  return- 
ing from  his  travels,  he  was  received  with  distino- 
tion  at  the  court  of  Charles  I.  for  his  elegant 
manners  and  accomplishments,  and  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
sewer  in  ordinaiy  to  his  mtyesty.  The  rest  of 
his  days  seem  to  have  passed  in  affluence  and 
ease,  and  he  died  just  in  time  to  save  him  from 
witnessing  the  gay  and  gallatat  court,  to  which 
he  had  contributed  more  than  the  ordinary  litera- 
ture of  a  courtier,  dispersed  by  the  storm  of  civil 
war  that  was  abready  gathering.* 

The  want  of  boldness  and  expansion  in  Carew's 
thoughts  and  subjects,  excludes  him  from  rival- 


ship  with  gnat  poetical  names;  nor  is  it  diflScnlt, 
even  within  the  nanow  pale  of  his  woika,  to  di»- 
oover  some  foults  of  afiiBCtation,  and  of  stiil  more 
objectionable  indelicacy.  But  among  the  poots 
who  have  walked  in  the  same  limited  path,  he 
is  pre-eminently  beantifiil,  and  deaenredly  ranks 
among  the  earhest  of  thoae  who  gave  a  eoltivated 
grace  to  our  lyrical  straina.  His  skiwneas  in 
composition  was  evidently  that  sort  oi  care  in 
the  poet,  which  saves  tnmble  to  his  reader.  His 
poems  have  touches  of  elegance  and  refinement, 
which  thw  trifling  subjects  ooold  not  have 
yielded  without  a  delicate  and  deliberate  exer- 
cise of  the  fancy ;  and  he  unites  the  point  and 
polish  of  later  times  with  many  of  the  genial  and 
warm  tints  of  the  elder  muse.  Like  Waller,  he 
ii  by  no  means  free  fi«n  oonoeit ;  and  one  re- 
grets to  find  him  addressing  the  surgeon  bleeding 
Celia,  in  order  to  tell  him  that  the  blood  which 
he  draws  proceeds  not  from  the  foir  one's  arm, 
but  from  Uie  lover's  heart.  But  of  such  frigid 
thoughts  he  is  more  sparing  than  Waller;  and 
his  conceptions,  compared  to  that  poet'a,  are  like 
firuits  of  a  richer  flavour,  that  have  been  cnltured 
with  the  same  assiduity  .f 


PXBSUASIONS  TO  LOTS. 

Thdtk  not,  'cause  men  flattering  say, 
Y'  are  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the  morning-star, 
That  you  are  so ; — or  though  you  are. 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem : . .  . . 
Starve  not  yourself,  because  you  may 
Thereby  make  me  pine  away ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  that  lovely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail; 
'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain,  or  winter's  sun . 
Most  fleeting,  when  it  is  most  dear ; 
'Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 
These  curious  locks  so  apdy  twined. 
Whose  eveiy  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 
Will  change  their  anbum  hue,  and  grow 
White,  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 
Will  follow;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 
Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose ; 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those,  whom  now  you  servants  call  ? 
Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done 
They'U  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. . . 


The  snake  each  year  fineah  skin  resumes, 
And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes ; 
The  faded  rose  each  spring  receives 
A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves: 
But  if  your  beauties  once  decay, 
You  never  know  a  second  May. 
Oh,  then  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 
Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason ; 
Spend  not  in  vain  your  fife's  short  hour. 
But  crop  in  time  your  beauty's  flower : 
Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fode,  both  blow  and  wither. 


[•  He  if  msBtioasd  as  sliTtt  in  1688  in  Lord  ValkUnd's 
versM  on  Jonson's  deaOi;  ind  as  then  is  no  poem  of 
Oarew*!  in  the  Jenwmu  FtrMuf,  it  it  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  dead  befcre  its  pnbUeation.— 0.] 

[t  "rew  wiU  hesitate  to  aoknowledfe  that  he  has  mora 
fjUfby  and  mora  tendemsM  than  Waller;  but  lem  ofaoiee^ 
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BONO. 

mmOOUTT  19  LOVI  BUSORS. 

GiTi  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 

The  torrid  or  the  firozen  zone 
Brings  equal  ease  unto  my  pain ; 

The  temperate  affords  me  none ; 
Either  extreme,  of  love  or  hate, 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 
-    Give  me  a  storm ;  if  it  be  love. 

Like  Danae  in  a  golden  shower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure ;  if  it  prove 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 
My  vulture-hopes ;  and  he's  possess'd 
Of  heaven  that's  but  from  hell  released : 
Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain ; 
Grive  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 

less  Judgment  and  knonrledge  when  to  stop,  leea  of  the 
eqnabUltv  which  never  oOmu,  leea  attention  to  the  unity 
and  thread  of  his  litUe  pleees.  I  should  heeitate  to  give 
him,  on  the  whole,  the  prallirenoe  as  a  poet,  taking  oodles 
tivelj  the  attrlbntei  of  that  oharaoter."— Hauwlm,  JA. 
iEfiU,  voL  iiL  p.  M7^-<}.] 
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TO  MT  msnaBS  smme  bt  a  kiyir's  bidi. 

AX  xnvr. 
Ma&k  how  yon  eddy  steals  away 
From  the  rode  stream  into  the  bay ; 
There  lock'd  up  safe,  she  doth  divorce 
Her  waters  from  the  channel's  course. 
And  scorns  the  tonrent  that  did  bring 
Her  headlong  from  her  native  spring. 
Now  doth  she  with  her  new  love  play, 
Whilst  he  runs  murmuring  away. 
Mark  how  she  courts  the  banks,  whilst  they 
As  amorously  their  arms  display, 
T*  embrace  and  dip  their  silver  waves : 
See  how  she  strokes  their  sides,  and  craves 
An  entrance  there,  which  they  deny ; 
Whereat  she  frowns,  threatening  to  Hy 
Home  to  her  stream,  and  'gins  to  swim 
Backward,  but  from  the  channel's  brim 
Smiling  returns  into  the  creek, 
With  thousand  dimples  on  her  cheek. 

Be  thou  this  eddy,  and  I'll  make 
My  breast  thy  shore,  where  thou  shalt  take 
Sttcnre  repose,  and  never  dream 
Of  the  quite  forsaken  stream : 
Let  him  to  the  wide  ocean  haste. 
There  lose  his  ccrfoor,  name,  and  taste ; 
Thou  shalt  save  all,  and,  safe  from  him. 
Within  these  arms  for  ever  swim. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  LADY  UAB7  TILLnBa 
Thb  Lady  Maiy  Yilliers  lies 
Under  this  stone :  With  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  breath, 
And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth. 
If  sny  of  them,  reader,  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem, 
As  dear  to  thee  as  this  to  them ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  place, 
Bewail  in  their's  thine  own  hard  case ; 
For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  'retom 
May'st  find  thy  darting  in  an  urn. 


DVORATEFUL  BBAUTT  THBIATENXD. 

Know,  Celia,  since  thou  art  so  proud, 

Twas  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown : 
Thou  hadst,  in  the  forgotten  crowd 

Of  common  beauties,  lived  unknown, 
Had  not  my  verse  exhaled  thy  name, 
And  with  it  impt  the  wings  of  Fame. 
That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine, 

I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes : 
Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine : 

Thou  art  my  star,  sUnest  in  my  skies ; 
Then  dart  not  from  thy  borrow'd  sphere 
Lightning  on  him  that  fix'd  thee  there. 

Tempt  me  with  such  affiights  no  more, 

Lot  what  I  made  I  uncreate : 
Let  fools  thy  mystic  forms  adore, 

m  know  thee  in  thy  mortal  state. 
Wise  poets,  that  wrap  truth  in  tales. 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils. 


DISDAIN  BirUBNXD. 

Hb  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfost  mind. 
Gentle  thoughti  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips  or  eyes. 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 
My  resolved  heart  to  return ; 

I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within. 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  soom ; 

I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 

Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 

Some  power,  in  my  revenge,  convey 

That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 


80X9. 

PSBSUASlOm  TO  BBJOT. 

It  the  quick  spirits  in  your  eye 
Now  languish,  and  anon  must  die ; 
If  ev'fy  sweet,  and  ev'ry  grace 
Must  fly  from  that  forsaken  foce : 
Then,  Celia,  let  us  reap  our  joys, 
Ere  time  such  goodly  fruit  destroys. 

Or,  if  that  golden  fleece  must  grow 
For  ever,  free  firom  aged  snow ; 
If  those  bright  suns  must  know  no  shade, 
Nor  your  firesh  beauties  ever  fode ; 
Then  fear  not,  Celia,  to  bestow 
What  still  being  gather'd  still  must  grow. 
Thus,  either  Time  his  sickle  brings 
In  vain,  or  else  in  vain  his  wings. 


BONO. 
Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose ; 
For  in  your  beauties  orient  deep 
These  flow'rs,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
Thft  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For,  in  pure  love,  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past;     . 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  light, 
That  downards  foil  in  dead  of  night ; 
For  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west. 
The  phisnix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies. 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  diss. 
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TH0BIA8  GABSW. 


SONG. 

tOOKKE  V 

Lit  fools  great  Cupid's  yoke  dudain, 
Loving  their  own  wild  freedom  better ; 

Whilst,  proud  of  my  triumphant  chain, 
I  sit  and  court  my  beauteous  letter. 

Her  murdering  glances,  snaring  hairs, 
And  her  bewitching  smiles,  so  pleaise  me, 

As  he  brings  ruin,  that  repairs 

The  sweet  afflictions  that  disease  me. 

Hide  not  those  panting  balls  of  snow 
With  envious  veils  from  my  beholding ; 

Unlock  thoee  lips,  their  pearly  row 
In  a  sweet  smile  of  love  unfolding. 

And  let  those  eyes,  whose  motion  wheels 

The  restless  fate  of  eveiy  lover, 
Survey  the  pains  my  sick  heart  feels, 

And  wounds,  themselves  have  made,  discover. 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE. 

SZBPHBUS  NTKPH,  CHOBUB. 

Shep,  This  mosay  bank  they  prest    Nym,  That 
aged  oak 
Did  canopy  the  happy  pair 
AH  night  from  the  damp  air. 
Cho,  Here  let  us  sit,  and  sing  the  words  they  spoke. 
Till  the  day-breaking  their  embraces  broke. 

Shep.  See,  love,  the  blushes  of  the  mom  appear : 
And  now  she  hangs  her  pearly  store 
(Robb'd  from  the  eastern  shore) 

r  th'  cowslip's  bell  and  rose's  ear : 

Sweet,  I  must  stay  no  longer  here. 

Nym,  Those  streaks  of  doubtful  light  usher  not  day. 
But  show  my  sun  must  set ;  no  mom 
Shall  shine  till  thou  return : 

The  yellow  planets,  and  the  gray 

Dawn,  shall  attend  thee  on  thy  way. 

Shep.  If  thine  eyes  gild  my  paths,  they  may  forbear 
Their  useless  shine.    Nym.  My  tears  will  quite 
Extinguish  their  faint  light 
Shep.  Those  drops  will  make  their  beams  more  clear. 
Love's  flames  will  shine  in  every  tear. 

Cho,  They  kiss'd,  and  wept ;  and  frt>m  their  lips 
and  eyes. 

In  a  mix'd  dew  of  briny  sweet. 

Their  joys  and  sorrows  meet ; 
But  she  cries  out    Nym.  Shepherd,  arise, 
The  sun  betrays  us  else  to  spies. 

Shep.  The  winged  hours  fly  hat  whilst  we  embrace ; 

But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet, 

They  move  with  leaden  feet 
Nym.  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chase 
The  day  for  ever  from  this  place. 

Shq).  Hark !  Nym.  Ah  me,  stay !  &tep.  For  ever. 
Nym.  No,  arise ; 

We  must  be  gone.    Shep.  My  nest  of  spice. 

Nym.  My  soul.  Shep.  My  paradise.  [eyes 
Cho.  Neither  could  say  farewell,  but  through  their 
Grief  interrapted  speech  with  tears  supplies. 


UPON  MR.  W.  MONTAGUVS  BKUBN  FEOK 
T&ATSL. 
LxAD  the  black  bull  to  slaughter,  with  the  boar 
And  lamb :  then  purple  with  their  mingled  gtnne 
The  ocean's  curled  brow,  that  so  we  may 
The  sea-gods  for  their  careful  waftage  pay : 
Send  grateful  incense  up  in  pious  smoke 
To  thoee  mild  spirits  that  cast  a  curbing  yoke 
Upon  the  stubborn  winds,  that  calmly  blew 
To  the  wish'd  shore  our  long'd-for  Montague : 
Then,  whilst  the  aromatic  odours  bum 
In  honour  of  their  darling's  safe  return, 
The  Muse's  quire  shall  thus,  with  voice  and  hand. 
Bless  the  fair  gale  that  drove  his  ship  to  land. 

SweeUy-breathing  vernal  air, 

That  with  kind  warmth  dost  repair 

Winter's  ruins :  fit>m  whoee  breast 

All  the  gams  and  spice  of  th'  East 

Borrow  their  perfumes ;  whose  eye 

Gilds  the  mom,  and  clears  the  sky ; 

Whose  dishevel'd  tresses  shed 

Pearls  upon  the  violet  bed ; 

On  whose  brow,  with  calm  smiles  dress'd. 

The  halycon  sits  and  builds  her  nest ; 

Beauty,  youth,  and  endless  spring. 

Dwell  upon  thy  rosy  wing ; 

Thou,  if  stormy  Boreas  throws 

Down  whole  forests  when  he  blows, 

With  a  pregnant  flow'ry  birth 

Canst  refresh  the  teeming  earth : 

If  he  nip  the  early  bud. 

If  he  blast  what's  fair  or  good. 

If  he  scatter  our  choice  flowers, 

If  he  shake  our  hills  or  bowers. 

If  his  mde  breath  threaten  us ; 

Thou  canst  stroke  great  Eolus, 

And  from  him  the  grace  obtain 

To  bind  hun  in  an  iron  chain. 


FSMININB  HONOUR. 
In  what  esteem  did  the  gods  hold 

Fair  innocence  and  the  chaste  bed. 
When  scandal'd  virtue  might  be  bold, 

Bare-foot  upon  sharp  culters,  spread 
O'er  burning  coals,  to  march ;  yet  feel 
Nor  scorching  fire  nor  piercing  steel ! 
Why,  when  the  hard-edged  iron  did  turn 

Soft  as  a  bed  of  roses  blown. 
When  crael  flames  forgot  to  bum 

Their  chaste,  pure  limbs,  should  man  alone 
'Gainst  female  innocence  conspire. 
Harder  than  steel,  fiercer  than  fire  1 
Oh  hfq>less  sex !  unequal  sway 

Of  partial  honour !  who  may  know 
Rebels  from  subjects  that  obey. 

When  malice  can  on  vestals  throw 
Disgrace,  and  fame  fix  high  repute 
On  the  loose  shameless  prostitute  1 
Vain  Honour !  thou  art  but  disguise, 

A  cheating  voice,  a  juggling  art ; 
No  judge  of  Virtue,  whose  pure  eyes 

Court  her  own  image  in  the  heart. 
More  pleased  with  her  tme  figure  there, 
Than  her  false  echo  in  the  ear. 


SIR  HENBT  WOTTON. 
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THB  IQSTAKB. 
Whew  on  fkir  Cclia  I  did  spy 

A  wounded  heart  of  stone. 
The  wound  had  aknost  made  me  cry, 

Sure  this  heart  was  my  own : 

But  when  I  saw  it  was  enthroned 

In  her  celestial  breast, 
0  then !  I  it  no  longer  own'd. 

For  mine  was  ne'er  so  blest 

Tet  if  in  highest  heavens  do  shine 
Each  constant  martyr's  heart ; 

Then  she  may  well  give  rest  to  mine, 
That  for  her  sake  doth  smart : 

Where,  seated  in  so  high  a  bliss, 
Though  wounded  it  shall  live : 

Death  enters  not  in  Paradise ; 
The  [dace  free  life  doth  give. 

Or,  if  the  place  leas  sacred  were, 

Did  but  her  saving  eye 
Bathe  my  kind  heart  in  one  kind  tear, 

Then  should  I  never  die. 


SUght  balms  may  heal  a  slighter  sore ; 

No  med'dne  less  divine 
Can  ever  hope  for  to  restore 

A  wounded  heart  like  mine. 


GOOD  COUNSEL  TO  A  TOUNQ  MAID. 
When  you  the  sun-burnt  pilgrim  sec. 

Fainting  with  thirst,  haste  to  the  springs ; 
Mark  how  at  first  with  bended  knee 

He  courts  the  crystal  nymphs,  and  flings 
His  body  to  the  earth,  where  he 
Prostrate  adores  the  flowing  deity. 
But  when  his  sweaty  face  is  drench'd 

In  her  cool  waves,  when  from  her  sweet 
Bosom  his  burning  thirst  is  quench'd ; 

Then  mark  how  with  disdainful  feet 
He  kicks  her  banks,  and  from  the  place 
That  thus  refreshed  him,  moves  with  sullen  pace. 
So  shalt  thou  be  despised,  fair  maid. 

When  by  the  sated  lover  tasted ; 
What  first  he  did  with  tears  invade, 

Shall  afterwards  with  scorn  be  wosted ; 
When  all  the  virgin  springs  grow  dry, 
When  no  streams  shall  be  left  but  in  thine  eye. 


Sib  Henrt  Wottok  was  bom  at  Bocton-Mal- 
herbe  in  Kent.  Foreseeing  the  fall  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  to  whom  he  was  secretary,  he  left  the 
kingdom,  but  returned  upon  the  accession  of 


SIR  HENRT  WOTTON. 

(Bon,IMa    Diad,l68S.] 

James,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Venice.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
took  deacon's  orders,  and  was  nominated  provost 


of  Eton. 


rAREWELL  TO  THE  VANITIES  OF  THE  WOBLO. 
Faeewell,  ye  gilded  follies  I  pleasing  troubles ; 
Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  ye  glorious  bubbles ; 
Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo,  gold  pure  clay. 
Honour  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day. 
Beauty,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin, 
State  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in 
And  torture  free-bom  minds ;  embroider'd  trains 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins ; 
And  blood,  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own. 
Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 
Are  but  the  fruling  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  sun  doth  still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill ; 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 
Most  subject  to  the  rending  thunder-stroke ; 
I  would  be  rich,  but  see  men  too  unkind 
Dig  m  the  bowels  of  the  richest  mind ; 
I  would  be  wise,  but  that  I  often  see 
The  fox  suspected  while  the  ass  goes  free ; 
I  would  be  frur,  but  see  the  fair  and  proud 
Like  the  bright  sun  oft  setting  in  a  cloud ; 
I  would  be  poor,  but  know  the  humble  grass 
Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass ; 
Rich,  hated;  wise,  suspected;  scom'd  if  poor; 
Great,  fcar'd ;  fair,  tempted ;  high,  still  envied  more. 
I  have  wish'd  all,  but  now  I  wish  for  neither 
Great,  high,  rich,  wise,  nor  fair— poor  I'll  be  rather. 


Would  the  world  now  adopt  me  for  her  heir. 
Would  beauty's  queen  entitle  me  "  the  fair," 
Fame  speak  me  fortune's  minion,  could  I  vie 
Angels*  with  India ;  with  a  speaking  eye 
Command  bare  heads,  bow'd  knees,  strike  justice 

dumb 
As  well  as  blind  and  lame,  or  give  a  tongue 
To  stones  by  epitaphs ;  be  cali'd  great  master 
In  the  loose  rhymes  of  every  poetaster ; 
Could  I  be  more  than  any  man  that  lives. 
Great,  fair,  rich,  wise,  all  in  superlatives  : 
Yet  I  more  freely  would  these  gifts  resign, 
Than  ever  fortune  would  have  made  them  mine; 
And  hold  one  minute  of  this  holy  leisure 
Beyond  the  riches  of  this  empty  pleasure. 
Welcome,  pure  thoughts!    welcome,  ye  silent 

groves !  [loves. 

These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly 
Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring ; 
A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  virtue's  face ; 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares, 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-&ced  fears : 
Then  here  I'll  sit,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  foUy, 
And  leam  to  affect  a  holy  melancholy ; 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
I'U  ne'er  look  for  it  but  in  heav'n  again. 

*  ^^rd^— pieces  of  money. 
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NATHANIEL  FIELD. 


ON  THB  BtTDDBN  RB8TRAINT  OW  THB  SABL  OF 
SOMSRSST  (THB  F ATOURITE  OV  JAMI8  I.)  THXN 
FALLINO  FROM  FAVOUR. 

Dazzled  thus  with  height  of  place. 
Whilst  our  hopes  our  wits  beguile, 

No  man  marks  the  narrow  space 
'Twizt  a  prison  and  a  smile. 

Yet  since  Fortune's  fiivours  fade. 

You  that  in  arms  do  sleep 
Learn  to  swim  and  not  to  wade. 

For  the  hearts  of  kings  are  deep. 

But  if  greatness  be  so  blind 

As  to  trust  in  towers  of  air. 
Let  it  be  with  goodness  lined, 

That  at  least  the  fell  be  &ir. 

Then  though  dark  and  you  shall  say, 
When  friends  fiul  and  princes  frown, 

Virtue  is  the  roughest  way, 

But  proves  at  night  a  bed  of  down. 


THE  HAFPT  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 
That  senreth  not  another's  will. 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 

Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 
Of  public  fame  or  private  breath. 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Or  vice ;  who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise. 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 


Who  hath  his  lifo  from  nnnoors  freed. 
Whose  consdenoe  is  his  strong  retreat. 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend. 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fell ; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  aU. 


A  MEDITATION. 

FSOM  BASSdOrr'S  OOLLBCnoV. 

[Kr.  Malonew  ttom  whose  handwriting  I  eopj  thiiL  « 
^notilthlnk^pxintad.*^ 

O,  THOU  great  Power !  in  whom  we  move. 
By  whom  we  live,  to  whom  we  die. 

Behold  me  through  thy  beams  of  love. 
Whilst  on  this  couch  of  tears  I  lie. 

And  cleanse  my  sordid  soul  within 

By  thy  Christ's  blood,  the  bath  of  sin. 

No  hallow'd  oils,  no  gums  I  need. 

No  new-bom  drams  of  purging  fire; 
One  rosy  drop  fit>m  David's  seed 

Was  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  thine  ire : 
O,  precious  ransom !  whii^  once  paid. 
That  Contmmmatwn  ut  was  said. 
And  said  by  him,  that  said  no  more, 

But  seal'd  it  with  his  sacred  breath : 
Thou  then,  that  has  dispurged  our  score. 

And  dying  wert  the  death  of  death. 
But  now,  whilst  on  thy  name  we  call. 
Our  life,  our  strength,  our  joy,  our  all ! 


NATHANIEL  FIELD. 

[DiadateotMSS.] 


Nathakibl  Field  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected  with  Massinger  in  the  Fatal  Dowry, 
the  play  from  which  Rowe  stole  the  plot  of  his 
Faur  Penitent    [As  one  of  the  Children  of  the 


Chapel,  Field  played  a  part  in  Jonson's  Poetaster, 
1601 ;  and  Mr.  Collier  has  conjectured  that  he 
could  have  hardly  begun  to  write  before  1609  or 
1610.    In  1612  he  was  an  author  in  print — C] 


nam  "axxsids 


BONO. 

fOa  L&MU." 


1618. 


RisB,  lady !  mistress,  rise ! 

The  night  hath  tedious  been. 
No  sleep  hath  fidlen  into  my  eyes. 

Nor  slumbers  made  me  sin : 
Is  not  she  a  saint,  then,  say, 
Thought  of  whom  keeps  sin  away  1 


Rise,  madam !  rise,  and  give  me  light. 
Whom  darkness  still  will  cover, 

And  ignorance,  darker  than  night, 
Till  thou  smile  on  thy  lover : 

All  want  day  till  thy  beauty  rise, 

For  the  gray  mom  breaks  frtim  thine  eyes. 


THOMAS  DEKKER. 


[DMab 

At  the  doM  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  we  find 
that  the  theatres,  condacted  by  Henslowe  and 
Allcjn,  chiefly  depended  on  Jonson,  Heywood, 
Chettle,  and  this  poet,  for  composing  or  re- 
touching their  pieces.  Marrton  and  Dekker  had 
laboured  frequently  in  conjunction  with  Jonson, 
when  their  well-known  hostility  with  him  com- 
menced. What  grounds  of  offence  Maiston  and 
Dekker  alleged,  cannot  now  be  told ;  but  Jonson 
affirms,  that  after  the  appearance  of  his  comedy, 
<*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  they  began  to 
proToke  him  on  every  stage  with  their  **  petulant 
•rytfs/'  as  if  they  wiahed  to  single  him  out  for 
their  adversary.  When  Jonson*s  Cynthia's  Revels 
speared,  they  appropriated  the  two  diaracters  of 


Hedon  and  Anaides  to  themselves,  and  were  brood- 
ing over  their  revenge  when  the  Poetaster  came 
forth,  in  which  Dekker  was  recognised  as  Deme- 
trius. Either  that  his  wrath  made  him  more  will- 
ing, or  that  he  was  chosen  the  champion  of  the 
offended  host,  for  his  rapid  powers  and  popularity, 
he  furnished  the  Satiromastix ;  not  indeed  a  des- 
picable reply  to  Jonson,  but  more  full  of  rage  than 
of  ridicule.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Dckker's 
hiatory,  independent  of  his  quarrel  with  Jonson, 
is  unfortunate.  His  talents  were  prolific,  and  not 
contemptible ;  but  he  was  goaded  on  by  want  to 
hasty  productions — acquainted  with  spunging- 
houses,  and  an  inmate  of  the  King's  Bench  pri- 
son.*    Oldys  thinks  that  he  was  alive  in  1638. 


FORTUNE  GIVIMa  FORTUNATUS  HIS  GHOIGJS  OF 
00008. 

For.  Six  gifts  I  spend  upon  mortality. 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and 
Out  of  my  bounty,  one  of  these  is  thine,    [riches ; 
Choose  then  which  likes  thee  best. 

Fart.  Oh,  most  divine ! 
Give  me  but  leave  to  borrow  wonder's  eye, 
To  look  (amazed)  at  thy  bright  majesty, 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and 
richest 

For.  Before  thy  soul  (bX  this  deep  lottery)      • 
Draw  forth  her  prize,  oroain'd  by  destiny. 
Know  that  here's  no  recanting  a  first  choice : 
Choose  then  discreetly,  (for  the  laws  of  fiite 
Being  graven  in  steel,  must  stand  inviolate.) 

Fort.  Daughters  of  Jove  and  the  unblemish'd 
Night, 
Most  righteous  Parce,  guide  my  genius  right ! 
Wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and 
riches  1 

For.  Stay,  Fortunatus^noe  more  hear  me  speak. 
If  thou  kiss  wisdom's  cheek  and  make  her  thine, 
She'll  breathe  into  thy  lips  divinity, 
And  thou  (like  Phoebus)  shalt  spesik  oracle ; 
Thy  heaven-inspired  soul,  on  wisdom's  wings. 
Shall  fly  up  to  ihe  parliament  of  Jove, 
And  read  the  statutes  of  eternity. 
And  see  what's  past,  and  learn  what  is  to  come : 
If  thou  lay  claim  to  strength,  armies  shall  quake 
To  see  thee  firown ;  as  kings  at  mine  do  lie. 
So  shall  thy  feet  trample  on  empeiy : 
Make  health  thine  object,  thou  shalt  be  strong  proof, 
'Gainst  the  deep  searching  darts  of  surfeiting ; 
Be  ever  merry,  ever  revelling : 
Wish  but  for  beauty,  and  within  thine  eyes 

•  H«  was  tlwre  at  one  time  for  three  yean,  seeonUnK  to 
Oldja.  No  wonder  poor  Dekker  could  riee  a  degree  above 
the  level  of  his  ordinary  geninii  in  deeeribing  the  blessingi 
of  Fortanatoa's  inexhanrtible  pnrae :  he  had  probably  ftlt 
but  b»  keenly  the  foree  of  what  he  expreami  in  the  mia- 
anthiopy  of  Ampedo. 

Fm  not  enamonr'd  of  this  painted  Idol, 

This  strumpet  world ;  for  her  most  beauteous  looks         | 


Two  naked  Cupids  amorously  shall  swim. 
And  on  thy  cheeks  I'll  mix  such  white  and  red. 
That  Jove  shall  turn  away  young  Ganymede, 
And  with  immortal  arms  shall  circle  thee : 
Are  thy  desires  long  life  1  thy  vital  thread 
Shall  be  stretch'd  out;  thou  shalt  behold  the  change 
Of  monarchiea ;  and  see  those  children  die 
Whose  great-great-grandsires  now  in  cradles  lie : 
If  through  gold's  sacred  hunger  thou  dost  pine, 
Those  gilded  wantons  which  in  swarms  do  run. 
To  warm  their  slender  bodies  in  the  sun. 
Shall  stand  for  number  of  those  golden  piles. 
Which  in  rich  pride  shall  swell  before  thy  feet ; 
As  those  are,  so  shall  these  be,  infinite. 
Awaken  then  thy  soul's  best  faculties. 
And  gladly  kiss  this  bounteous  hand  of  fete. 
Which  strives  to  bless  thy  name  of  Fortunate. 
Fort.  Oh,  whither  am  I  rapt  beyond  myself  t 
More  violent  conflicts  fight  in  every  thought. 
Than  his  whose  fiital  choice  Troy's   downfiUl 

wrought 
Shall  I  contract  myself  to  wisdom's  love  1 
Then  I  lose  riches ;  and  a  wise  man  poor 
Is  like  a  sacred  book  that's  never  read. 
To  himself  he  lives,  and  to  all  else  seems  dead : 
This  age  thinks  better  of  a  gilded  fool. 
Than  of  a  thread-bare  saint  in  wisdom's  schooL 
I  will  be  strong :  then  I  refuse  long  life ; 
And  though  my  arm  should  conquer  twenty  worlds, 
There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors : 
The  greatest  strength  expires  with  loss  of  breath ; 
The  mightiest  (in  one  minute)  stoop  to  death. 
Then  take  long  life,  or  health :  should  I  do  so, 
I  might  grow  ugly;  and  that  tedious  scroll 
Of  months  and  years,  much  misery  may  inroU ; 
Therefore  I'll  beg  for  beauty ;  yet  I  will  not, 

Are  polson'd  belts,  hung  upon  golden  hooks. 
HVhen  fools  do  swim  in  wealth,  her  Qyatbian  beams 
VflU  wantonly  danoe  on  the  sUver^tre&ms ; 
But  when  this  squint^yed  age  sees  virtue  poor, 
And  by  a  little  spark  set  shivering, 
Begging  of  all,  relieved  at  no  man's  door. 
She  smiles  on  her  as  the  sun  sliiues  on  fire. 
To  kill  that  litUe  heat. 

T  21T 
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The  feirest  oheek  hath  ofientimea  a  soul 
Lep'rous  as  sin  itself,  than  hell  more  ibuL 
The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  idiotum ; 
Strength  a  weak  reed ;  health  sickneM*  enemy, 
(And  it  at  length  will  have  the  victoiy ;) 
Beauty  is  but  a  painting ;  and  long  life 
Is  a  long  journey  in  December  gone, 
Tedious  and  fiill  of  tribulation. 
Therefore,  dread  sacred  empress,  make  me  rich ; 

[KneieUdowH. 
My  choice  is  store  of  gold ;  the  rich  arewiae : 
He  that  upon  his  back  rich  garments  wears, 
Is  wise,  though  on  hia  head  grow  Midas'  ears : 
Gold  is  the  strength,  the  sinews  of  the  world ; 
The  health,  the  soul,  the  beauty  most  divine ; 
A  mask  of  gold  hides  all  deformities; 
Gold  is  heaven's  physic,  life's  restorative ; 
Oh,  therefore,  make  me  rich!  not  aa  the  wretch 
That  only  serves  lean  banquets  to  his  eye. 
Has  gold,  yet  starves ;  is  fiaunish'd  in  his  store ; 
No,  let  me  ever  spend,  be  never  poor. 

For,  Thy  latest  words  confine  thy  destiny ; 
Thou  thaU  spend  eoer^  and  be  never  poor : 
For  proof  receive  this  purse ;  with  it  this  virtue ; 
Still  when  thou  thrust'st  thy  hand  into  the  same, 
Thou  shalt  draw  forth  ten  pieces  of  bright  gold, 
Current  in  any  realm  where  then  thou  breathest: 
If  thou  canst  dribble  out  the  sea  by  drops. 
Then  shalt  thou  want ;  but  that  can  ne'er  be  done. 
Nor  this  grow  empty. 

Fort.  Thanks,  great  deity ! 

For,  The  virtue  ends  when  thou  and  thy  sons  end. 
This  path  leads  thee  to  Cyprus,  get  thee  hence : 


Farewell,  vain  oovetous  fool,  thou  wih  repent. 
That  far  the  love  of  droM  thou  hast  despised 
Wisdom's  divine  embrace ;  she  would  have  borne 

thee 
On  the  rich  wings  of  immortality ; 
But  now  go  dwell  with  cares,  and  quickly  die. 


YBOM  ^THB  HONEST  WHOKE." 

ffipolito's  thoughts  on  his  mtotyw'a  pietixr«»  fimn  which  ha 
turnf  to  look  on  a  scnU  that  lies  before  him  cm  a  table. 

Mt  Infelioe's  &ce,  her  brow,  her  eye. 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 

These  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own ; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    'Lss !  now  I  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion ;  here  'tis  read ; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence 

In  her  white  bosom ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Cutmmscribes  all !     Earth  can  no  bliss  afford : 

Nothing  of  her,  but  this !    This  cannot  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  feed  ! 

As  in  her  coffin.    Hence  then,  idle  art ! 

True  love's  best  pictured  in  a  true-love's  heart. 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead ! 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  fiiend,  lie  there. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  EARL  OF  STERLINE. 


[Bora,  1580.    Died,  1640.] 


William  Alexakdbb,*  of  Menstrie,  travelled 
on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll ; 
and  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  (Scot- 
land,) having  in  vain  solicited  a  mistress,  whom 
he  celebrates  in  his  poetry  by  the  name  of  Aurora, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Erskine. 
Having  repaired  to  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
he  obtained  the  notice  of  the  monarch,  was  ap- 
pointed gentlemen  usher  to  Prince  Charles,  and 
was  knighted  by  James.    Both  of  those  sove- 


reigns patronised  his  scheme  for  colonizing  Nova 
Scotia,  of  which  the  latter  made  him  lord  lieute- 
nant Charles  the  First  created  him  Earl  of  Stcr- 
line  in  1633,  and  for  ten  yean  he  held  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  with  the  praise  of 
moderation,  in  times  that  were  rendered  pecu- 
liarly trying  by  the  struggles  of  Laud  against  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians. — ^He  wrote  some  very 
heavy  tragedies ;  but  there  is  elegance  of  expres- 
sion in  a  few  of  his  shorter  pieces-f 


SONNETa 

niOM  BIS  '^AUBORi.." 

SoMB  men  delight  huge  buildings  to  behold. 
Some   theatres,  mountains,  floods,  and  famous 

springs. 
Some  monuments  of  monarchs,  and  such  things 
As  in  the  books  of  fame  have  been  enroll'd. 
Those  stately  towns  that  to  the  stars  were  raised ; 

•  [Notices  of  Alexander,  Lord  Stirling,  may  be  found 
in  the  various  books  and  tracts  upon  the  Life  of  Migor- 
genernl  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  who  was  so 
cooripicnoufi  in  the  American  IlcYolution.  A  more  ex- 
tended biography  than  is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  is  in  the 
Biographical  Cyclopedia,  vol.  L—O.] 


Some  would  their  ruins  see  (their  beauty's  gone,) 
Of  which  the  world's  three  parts  each  boasts  of  one : 
Though  none  of  those,  I  love  a  sight  as  rare. 
Even  her  that  o'er  my  life  as  queen  doth  sit ; 
Juno  in  majesty,  Pallas  in  wit, 
As  Phoebe  chaste,  than  Venus  far  more  fair ; 
And  though  her  looks  even  threaten  death  to  me, 
Their  threatenings  are  so  sweet  I  cannot  flee. 

t  ["  Lord  Sterllne  is  rather  monotonous,  as  sonneteers 
usually  are,  and  he  addresses  his  mistress  by  the  appella- 
tion, '  Fair  tygress.'  Campbell  observes  that  there  is  el»> 
ganoe  of  expression  in  a  few  of  his  shorter  pieoes." — Ual- 
LAM,  LU.  Hut.  vol.  ill.  p.  605.— C.j 
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I  CHAHCXD,  my  dear,  to  come  upon  a  day 
Whilst  thou  wast  but  arising  from  thy  bed. 
And  the  warm  snows,  with  comely  garments  ded, 
More  rich  than  glorious,  and  more  fine  than  gay. 
Then,  bluahing  to  be  seen  in  such  a  case, 
O  how  thy  curled  locks  mine  eyes  did  please ; 
And  well  become  thoee  waves  thy  beauty's  seas, 
Which  by  thy  hairs  were  framed  upon  thy  iace ; 
8ach  was  Diana  once,  when  being  spied 
By  rash  Actson,  she  was  much  commoved : 
Yet,  more  discreet  than  th'  angxy  goddess  proved. 
Thou  knew'st  I  came  through  error,  not  of  pride. 
And  thought  the  wounds  I  got  by  thy  sweet  sight 
Woe  too  great  scourges  for  a  &ult  so  light. 


AwAKB,  my  muse,  and  leave  to  dream  of  loves. 

Shake  off  soft  £mcy's  chains — I  must  be  free ; 

ril  perch  no  more  upon  the  myrtle  tree,     [doves ; 

Nor  glide  through  th'  air  with  beauty's  sacred 

But  with  Jove's  stately  bird  FU  leave  my  nest, 

And  try  my  sight  against  Apollo's  rays. 

Then,  if  that  ought  my  vent'rous  course  dismays. 

Upon  th'  olive's  boughs  I'll  light  and  rest ; 

I'll  tune  my  accents  to  a  trumpet  now, 

And  seek  the  laurel  in  another  field. 

Thus  I  that  once  (aa  Beauty's  means  did  yield) 

Did  divers  garments  on  my  thoughts  bestow, 

Like  Icarus,  I  fear,  unwisely  bold, 

Am  purposed  other's  passions  now  t'  unfold. 


JOHN  WEBSTER. 


(Died  about  1638.] 


Laxobaixb  only  informs  us  of  this  writer,  that 
he  was  clerk  of  8t  Andrew's  parish,  Holbom,* 
and  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  Rowley,  Dekker,  and  Marston. 
Among  the  pieces,  entirely  his  own,  are  The 
White  Devil,  or  Yittoria  Corombona,  the  tragedy 
of  Appius  and  Virginia,  the  Devil's  Law  Case,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Malfi.  From  the  advertisement 
prefixed  to  Yittoria  Corombona,  the  piece  seems 
not  to  have  been  successful  in  the  representation. 
The  author  says,  **  that  it  wanted  that  which  is 
the  only  grace  and  setting  out  of  a  tragedy,  a 
lull  and  understanding  auditory."    The  auditory, 


it  may  be  suspected,  were  not  quite  so  much  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Webster's  horrors,  as  Mr. 
Lamb  seems  to  have  been  in  vnriting  the  notes 
to  his  Specimens  of  our  old  Dramatic  Poetry. 
In  the  same  pre&oe  Webster  deprives  himself  of 
the  only  apology  that  could  be  offisred  for  his  ab- 
surdities as  a  dramatist,  by  acknowledging  that 
he  wrote  slow^;  a  circumstance  in  which  he 
modestly  compares  himself  to  Euripides.  In  his 
tragedy  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  the  duchess  is 
married  and  delivered  of  several  children  in  the 
course  of  the  five  acts. 


TinOBIA,  THE  MISTRESS  OF  BRACHIANO,  BELAT- 
INQ  HEB  DBSAM  TO  HIM. 

IBOM  VITTOBIA  OOBOMBOMA,  THK  VK5S1IAN  COUKnSAK. 

iVwpu.— YinoBiA  Corombona;  Dun  or  Bbaohiaro;  Oo- 
BO1IB05A,  Me  moMer,  and  Flaminso^  Oie  brother  qf  Yit- 

tOBXA. 

Vittoria,  To  pass  away  the  time,  Fll  tell  your 
grace 
A  dream  I  had  last  night. 

Brachiano,  Most  wishedly. 

lit.  A  foolish  idle  dream : 
Methought  I  walk'd,  about  the  mid  of  night, 
Into  a  churchyard,  where  a  goodly  yew  tree 
Spread  her  large  root  in  ground  ;  under  that  yew, 
As  I  sat  sadly  leaning  on  a  grave, 
Chequer*d  with  cross  sticks,  there  came  stealing  in 
Your  duchess  and  my  husband ;  one  of  them 
A  pick-axe  bore,  th'  other  a  rusty  spade, 
And  in  rough  terms  they  'gan  to  phallenge  me 
About  this  yew. 

Bra,  That  tree? 

fit.  This  harmless  yew. 
They  told  me  my  intent  was  to  root  up 
That  well-grown  yew,  and  plant  i'the  stead  of  it 
A  wither'd  black-thorn,  and  for  that  they  vow'd 
To  bury  me  alive :  my  husband  straight 
With  pick-axe  'gan  to  dig,  and  your  fcU  duchess, 

[•  '^atldon,  I  believe,  wm  the  flist  who  asserted  that 
oar  author  was  clork  of  St  Andrew's.    I  searched  the 
I  of  that  church,  but  the  name  of  Webster  did  not 


With  shovel,  like  a  fiiry,  voided  out 
The  earth,  and  scattered  bones:  Lord,  how  me- 
thought 
I  trembled,  and  yet  for  all  this  terror 
I  could  not  pray. 

Fla.  No,  the  devil  was  in  your  dream. 

Fit.  When  to  my  rescue  there  arose  methought 
A  whirlwind,  which  let  fall  a  massy  arm 
From  that  strong  plant. 

And  both  were  struck  dead  by  that  sacred  yew, 
In  that  base  shallow  grave  that  was  their  due. 

Flo.  Excellent  devil !  she  hath  teught  him,  in 
a  dream, 
To  make  away  his  duchess,  and  her  husband. 

Bra,  Sweetly  shall  I  interpret  this  your  dream. 
You  are  lodged  vrithin  his  arms  who  shall  protect 

you 
From  all  the  fevers  of  a  jealous  husband, 
From  the  poor  envy  of  our  phlegmatic  duchess ; 
I'll  seat  you  above  law  and  above  scandal. 
Give  to  your  thoughts  the  invention  of  delight 
And  the  fioiition,  nor  shall  government 
Divide  me  from  you  longer  than  a  care 
To  keep  you  great :  you  shall  to  me  at  once 
Be  dukedom,  health,  wife,  children,  friends  and  all. 

Cor.  Woe  to  light  hearts,  they  still  forerun  our 
faU. 


occur  in  them ;  and  I  examined  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
Parish  Clerks'  Hall,  in  Wood  Street,  with  as  little  suo- 
cess."— DroB's  Webstar,  voL  i.  p.  l.~-C.] 
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7B0M  THI  DXJCHESS  OV  MALH. 

The  Duchess  of  Malfl  having  privately  married  Antonio, 
her  own  steward,  is  tnhnmanly  perseented  hy  her  bro- 
ther Eenlinaad,  who  oonilnes  her  in  a  boose  d  mad- 
men, and  in  concert  with  hie  aeaiare  fiosola  maiden 
her  and  her  attendant  Oariola. 

Bom.— ^  Mad4umai. 

Araons.— DucBHl  or  Maui;  Oabiola,  Aer^UICVW  nflnxf 
ant;  fnoiKAiin,  her  crud  brother;  Bobola,  Aw  enaturt 
and  inttnem€fU  qf  erudlv;  Madmen,  Bxectttlonerfl,  8ei^ 
▼ant. 

Dueh.  What  hideotu  noise  was  that! 

Cart,  Tis  the  wild  concert 
Of  madmen,  lady,  which  your  tyrant  brother 
Hath  placed  about  your  lodging :  this  tyranny 
I  think  was  never  practised  till  this  hour. 

DuL-h,  Indeed  I  thank  him :  nothing  but 
and  folly 
Can  keep  me  in  my  right  wits,  whereas  reason 
And  silence  make  me  stark  mad.     Sit  down ; 
Discourse  to  me  some  dismal  tragedy. 

Caru  Oh,  'twill  increase  your  melancholy. 

DimtA.  Thou  art  deceived ; 
To  hear  of  greater  grief  would  lessen  mine. 
This  is  a  prison  1 

CarL  Yes,  but  you  shaU  live 
To  shake  this  durance  off. 

Duck.  Thou  art  a  fool : 
The  robin-redbreast  and  the  nightingale 
Never  live  long  in  cages. 

CarL  Pray  diy  your  eyes. 
What  think  you  o^  madam  ? 

Duck,  Of  nothing : 
When  I  muse  thus,  I  sleep. 

CarL  Like  a  madman,  with  your  eyes  open. 

Duch.  Dost  thou  think  we  shall  know  one  another 
In  th'  other  world. 

CarL  Yes ;  out  of  question. 

DiicJu  O  that  it  were  possible  we  might 
But  hold  some  two  days'  conference  with  the  dead ! 
From  them  I  should  learn  somewhat,  I  am  sure 
I  never  shall  know  here.     Fll  tell  thee  a  miracle: 
I  am  not  mad  yet,  to  my  cause  of  sorrow. 
The  heaven  o'er  my  head  seems  made  of  molten 

brass, 
The  earth  of  flaming  sulphur ;  yet  I  am  not  mad. 
I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery. 
As  the  tann'd  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar : 
Necessity  makes  me  suffer  constantly. 
And  custom  makes  it  easy.  Who  do  I  look  like  now  1 

Cari.  Like  to  your  pictiure  in  the  galleiy. 
A  deal  of  life  in  show,  but  none  in  practice ; 
Or  rather  like  some  reverend  monument, 
Whose  ruins  are  even  pitied. 

Dueh.  Veiy  proper ; 
And  fortune  seems  only  to  have  her  eye-eight 
To  behold  my  tragedy.    How  now, 
What  noise  is  that  ? 

Serv.  I  am  come  to  tell  you 
Your  brother  hath  intended  you  some  sport : 
A  great  physician,  when  the  pope  was  sick 
Of  a  deep  melancholy,  presented  him 
With  several  sorts  of  mad-men,  which  wild  object 
(Being  full  of  change  and  sport)  forced  him  to  laugh, 
And  so  th'  imposthume  broke :  the  self-mme  cura 
The  Duke  intends  on  you. 


[The  Mndmn  eater,  ami  whSUL  tkeg  damm 
to  mttabU  mtme.  the  Dochm^  peroeima^ 
BOSOLA  among  them,  tajft, 

Duch.  Is  he  mad  too  1 

Serv.  Pray  question  him.    Fll  leave  you. 

Bob.  1  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Duch.  Ha !  my  tomb  ? 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-bed 
Gasping  for  breath.    Dost  thou  perceive  me  sack  ! 

Boi.  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  tfiy 
sickness  is  insensible. 

Duch.  Thou  art  not  mad  sure!  Dost  know  me! 

Bot.  Yes. 

Duch.  Who  am  I? 

Bof.  Thou  art  a  box  of  worm-seed. . . . 

Dudu  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfi  stiU. 

Bot.  That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  bn^en : 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright. 
But  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Duch.  Thou  art  veiy  plain. 

Bot.  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the 
I  am  a  tomb-maker.  [living : 

Dueh.  And  thou  oomest  to  make  my  tomb  ? 

Boi.  Yes. 

Dueh.  Let  me  be  a  little  merry — 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  ? 

Bot.  Nay,  resolve  me  first  of  what  ftshion  1 

Duch.  Why,  do  we  grofw  fantastical  on  eur 
death-bed? 
Do  we  affect  fashion  in  the  grave  t 

Bot.  Most  ambitiously:  princes' images  on  their 
tombs 
Do  not  lie,  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray. 
Up  to  heaven ;  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
cheeks  [carved 

(As  if  they  died  of  the  toothache;)  they  are  not 
With  their  eyes  fiz'd  upon  the  stars :  but  as 
Their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world. 
The  self-same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces. 

Dueh.  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore,  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation, 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  chamel ! 

Bot.  Now  I  shalL 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  prinedy  brothers, 

[A  cqfftn.  oordst  omd  a  6eB. 
And  may  it  arrive  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

Duch.  Let  me  see  it : 
I  have  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 

Bot,  This  is  your  last  presence  chamber. 

CarL  O  my  sweet  lady ! 

Duch.  Peace,  it  af&ights  not  me. 

Bot.  I  am  the  common  bellman, 
That  usually  is  sent  to  condemn'd  persons 
The  night  before  they  suffer. 

Duch.  Even  now  ^ou  said'st 
Thou  wast  a  tomb-maker  ? 

Bot.  'Twas  to  bring  you 
By  degrees  to  mortification.    Listen : 
«  Hark,  now  every  thing  is  still, 
The  screech-owl  and  the  whistler  shrill. 
Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 
And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 
Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent, 
Your  length  in  day's  now  competent ; 
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A  long  war  distoibM  your  mind, 

Here  your  perfisct  peace  is  rignM ; 

Of  what  Wt  (bob  make  anch  vain  keeping  ? 

Sin  tfaeir  eoneeption,  their  birth  weeping : 

Their  life  a  general  mist  of  enor ; 

Their  death  a  hideoua  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powder  sweet, 

Don  clean  tinea,  bathe  your  feet ; 

And  (the  foul  fiend  mora  to  check) 

A  cnidfiz  let  bless  your  neck : 

Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day, 

End  your  groan  and  come  away." 

Cari,  Hence  villains,  tyrants,  murderers!  Alas! 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  t  call  for  help. 

Ihtek,  To  whom,  to  our  next  neighbours?  they 

Bos.  Remove  that  noise.  [ara  mad  Iblks. 

Dueh,  Farewell,  Cariola; 
In  my  Last  will  I  have  not  much  to  give— 
A  many  hungiy  guests  have  fed  upon  me— 
Thine  will  be  a*poor  reversion. 

CarL  I  will  die  with  her. 

Jhtik,  I  pray  thee  look  thou  giveat  ray  little  hoy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  herprayers  era  she  sleep.  Now  what  you  please. 
What  death? 

Bc$.  Stranglmg :  here  are  your  executioners. 

Jhuk.  I  forgive  them : 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  coug^  o'  th'  lungs, 
Would  do  as  nrach  as  they  do. 

JBof.  Doth  not  death  fright  you  ? 

DttcA.  Who  would  be  afraid  on% 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world  ? 

JSos.  Yet,  methinks, 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you  ? 
This  cord  should  terrify  you. 

Duck.  Notavrhit: 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  threat  cut 
With  diamonds  ?  or  to  be  smother'd 
With  cassia?  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls? 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 
For  men  to  take  their  exits ;  and  'tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges, 
Tou  may  open  them  both  ways :  any  way,  (for 

heaven's  sake,) 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering.   Tellmy  brothers 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I  am  well  awake) 
Beat  gift  is  they  can  give,  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault : 
ni  not  be  tedious  to  you. 

JExec.  We  are  ready. 

JDuc/l  Dispose  my  breath  how  please  you ;  but 
Bestow  upon  my  women,  vrill  you  ?         [my  body 

Exec  Yes. 

JDuch.  PuH,  and  pull  strongly;  for  your  able 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me : —        [strength 
Yet  stay,  heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  areh'd 
As  princes'  palaces ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out. 
They  then  may  fbed  in  quiet.       [Thejf  tbrtmgU  her. 

Bos.  Where's  the  waiting-woman  ? 
Fetch  her :  some  other  strangle  the  children. 
Look  yon,  there  sleeps  your  mistress. 


CarL  Oh,  you  are  damn'd 
Perpetually  for  this.    My  turn  is  next, 
Is't  not  so  order'd  ? 

Sos,  Yes;  and  I  am  glad 
Yon  are  so  well  prepared  for't 

Can.  You  are  deceived,  sir, 
I  am  not  prepared  for't;  I  will  not  die ; 
I  will  first  come  to  my  answer,  and  know 
How  I  have  o&nded. 

Bos.  Come,  despatch  her ! 
You  kept  her  counsel,  now  you  shall  keep  ours. 

Can.  I  will  not  die;  I  must  not;  I  am  contracted 
To  a  young  gentleman. 

Eaic  Here's  your  wedding  ring. 

CarL  Let  me  but  speak  with  the  duke:  I'll 
Treason  to  his  person.  [discover 

Bos.  Delays?  throttle  her! 

Exec.  She  bites  and  scratches. 

CarL  If  you  kill  me  now, 
I  am  damn'd ;  I  have  not  been  at  confession 
This  two  years. 

Bos.  When? 

CarL  I  am  quick  with  child. 

Bos.  Why  then 
Your  credit's  saved;  bear  her  into  th'  next  room. 
Let  this  Ue  attU.  [The^  sinmgk  her, 

FenL  Is  she  dead? 

Bos.  She  is  what 
You'U  have  her.    But  here  begin  your  pity : 

[Shows  the  dUldrm  ttronf/Ud. 
Alas,  how  have  these  offended  ? 

Ftrd.  The  death 
Of  young  wolves  is  never  to  be  pitied. 

Bos,  Fix  your  eye  here. 

Ferd,  Constantly. 

Bos.  Do  you  not  weep  ? 
Other  sins  only  speak,  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth. 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd.  Cover  her  face ;  mine  eyes  dazzle.    She 
died  young. 

Bos.  I  think  not  so ;  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Ftrd,  She  and  I  were  twins ; 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  Hved 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 

Bos.  It  seems  she  was  bom  first 
You  have  bloodily  approved  the  ancient  truth, 
That  kindred  oommonly  do  worse  agree 
Than  remote  strangers. 

Ftrd.  Let  me  see  her  face  again. 
Why  didst  not  thou  pity  her  ?  what 
An  exceUent  honest  man  might'st  thou  have  been, 
If  thou  hadst  borne  her  to  some  sanctuary. 
Or,  bold  in  a  good  cause,  opposed  thyself^ 
With  thy  advanced  sword  above  thy  head, 
Between  her  innocence  and  my  revenge ! 
I  bade  thee,  when  I  was  distracted  of  my  wits. 
Go  kill  my  dearest  fKend,  and  thou  hast  done't. 
For  let  me  but  examine  well  the  cause : 
What  was  the  meanness  of  her  match  to  me  ? 
Only  I  must  confess  I  had  a  hope, 
Had  she  continued  widow,  to  have  gain'd 
An  infinite  mass  of  treasure  by  her  death ; 
And  what  was  the  main  cause  ?    Her  marriage ! 
ff2 
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That  drew  a  stream  of  gall  quite  through  my  heart 

For  thee,  {bm  we  obeerve  in  tragedies, 

That  a  good  actor  many  times  is  cursed 

For  playing  a  villain's  part,)  I  hate  thee  for't : 

And,  for  my  sake,  say  thou  hast  done  much  ill  welL 

Bos,  Let  me  quicken  your  memory,  for  I  perceive 
Your  are  falling  into  ingratitude ;  I  challenge 
The  reward  due  to  my  aervioe. 

Ferd,  ru  tell  thee 
What  ril  give  thee. 

Bo9.  Do. 

Ferd.  Til  give  thee  a  pardon 
For  this  murder. 

Bot.  Ha! 

Ferd.  Yes;  and  'tis 
The  largest  tx>unty  I  can  study  to  do  thee. 
By  what  authority  didst  thou  execute 
This  bloody  sentence  1 

Bos.  By  yours. 

Ferd.  Mine  1  was  I  her  judge  1 
Did  any  ceremonial  form  of  law 
Doom  her  to  not4>eing  ?  did  a  complete  jury 
Deliver  her  conviction  up  i'  th'  court  1 
Where  shalt  thou  find  this  judgment  regbter^d, 
Unless  in  hell  1     See :  like  a  bloody  fool, 
Thou  hast  forfeited  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  die  for^t 

Bos,  The  office  of  justice  is  perverted  quite, 
When  one  thief  hangs  another :  who  shall  dare 
To  reveal  this  1 

Ferd.  Oh,  rUteUthee: 
The  wolf  shall  find  her  grave  and  scrape  it  up : 
Not  to  devour  the  corse,  but  to  discover 
The  horrid  murder. 

Bos,  You,  not  I,  shall  quake  for't 

Ferd,  Leave  me ! 

Bos,  I  will  first  receive  my  pension. 

Ferd,  You  are  a  villain ! 

Bos,  When  your  ingratitude 
Is  judge,  I  am  so. 

Ferd,  O  horror ! 
That  not  the  fear  of  Him  which  binds  the  devils 
Can  prescribe  man  obedience ! 
Never  look  upon  me  more. 

Bos,  Why,  fare  thee  well : 
Your  brother  and  yourself  are  worthy  men : 
You  have  a  pair  of  hearts  are  hollow  graves, 
Rotten,  and  rotting  others ;  and  your  vengeance, 
Like  two  chain'd  bullets,  still  goes  arm  in  arm. 
You  may  be  brothers :  for  treason,  like  the  plague, 
Doth  take  much  in  a  blood.    I  stand  like  one 
That  long  hath  ta'en  a  sweet  and  golden  dream. 
I  am  angry  with  myself  now  that  I  wake. 

Ferd,  (>et  thee  into  some  unknown  part  o'  th' 
That  I  may  never  see  thee.  .    [worlds 

Bos.  Let  me  know 
Wherefore  I  should  be  thus  neglected  1   Sir, 
I  served  your  tyranny,  and  rather  strove 
To  satisfy  yourself  than  all  the  world ;     . 
And  though  I  loathed  the  evil,  yet  I  loved 
You  that  did  counsel  it,  and  rather  sought 
To  appear  a  true  servant  than  an  honest  man. 

Ferd,  I'll  go  hunt  the  badger  by  owl-light: 
'Tis  a  deed  of  darkness.  [Exit. 

Bos,  He's  much  distracted.    O^  my  painted 
honour 


While  with  vain  hopes  our  foculties  we  tire. 
We  seem  to  sweat  in  ice,  and  fireexe  in  fire ; 
What  would  I  do,  were  this  to  do  again  t 
I  would  not  change  my  peace  of  consdenoe 
For  all  the  wealth  of  Europe.   She  stirs!  here's  life! 
Return,  fair  soul,  from  darkness,  and  lead  mine 
Outof  this  sensible  helL    She's  warm,  she  breathes. 
Upon  thy  pale  lips  I  will  melt  my  heart. 
To  store  them  with  fresh  colour.    Who's  there  1 
Some  cordial  drink !     Alas,  I  dare  not  call  : 
So  pity  would  destroy  pity.    Her  eye  opes. 
And  heaven  in  it  seems  to  ope,  that  late  was  shot. 
To  take  me  up  to  mercy. 

Duch,  Antonio! 

Bos.  Yes,  madam,  he  is  living : 
The  dead  bodies  you  saw  were  but  feign'd  statues ; 
He's  reconciled  to  your  brother ;  the  Pope  hath 
The  atonement.  [wrought 

Jhtch,  Mercy.  [She  dies. 

Bos,  Oh,  she's  gone  again :  there  the  cords  of 
life  broke. 
Oh,  sacred  innocence !  that  sweetly  sleeps 
On  turtles'  feathers,  whilst  a  guilty  conscience 
Is  a  black  register,  wherein  is  writ 
All  our  good  deeds,  and  bad ;  a  perspective 
That  shows  us  hell,  that  we  cannot  be  •ufier'd 
To  do  good  when  we  have  a  mind  to  it ! 
This  is  manly  sorrow ; 
These  tears,  I  am  very  certain,  never  grew 
In  my  mother's  milk.    My  estate  is  sunk 
Below  the  degree  of  fear :  where  were 
These  penitent  fountains  while  she  was  living*! 
Oh,  they  were  frozen  up.    Here  is  a  sight 
As  direful  to  my  soul  as  is  the  sword 
Unto  a  wretch  hath  slain  his  fiUher.    Come,  FU 

bear  thee  hence, 
And  execute  thy  last  will ;  that's  deliver 
Thy  body  to  the  reverend  dispose 
Of  some  good  women;  that  the  cruel  tyrant 
Shall  not  deny  me :  then  I'll  post  to  Milan, 
Where  somewhat  I  will  speedily  enact 
Worth  my  dejection. 


FROM  THE  SABIS. 
Aox  V.  sonn  m.    \ 
ArsofM.— AnoHio^  Dkuo,  Bchofirom  the  DaehQes's  groBS, 

Delvo.  Yokd's   the  cardinal's  window.     This 
fortification 
Grrew  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey ; 
And  to  yond  side  o'  th'  river  lies  a  wall. 
Piece  of  a  cloister,  which  in  my  opinion 
Gives  the  best  echo  that  you  ever  heard ; 
So  hollow  and  so  dismal,  and  withal 
So  plain  in  the  distinction  of  our  words, 
That  many  have  supposed  it  is  a  spirit 
That  answers. 

JinUmio,  I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins ; 
We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history ; 
And,  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court. 
Which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather,  some  men  lie  interr'd 
Loved  the  church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to't, 
They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  bones 
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Till  doomsday.    Bnt  all  things  have  their  end: 
Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have.  [men, 

_  Echo.  Like  death  that  we  have. 

Del,  Now  the  echo  hath  caught  yon. 

Ant.  It  groan'd,  methought,  and  gave 
A  very  deadly  accent 

£dio.  Deadly  accent. 

Dd,  I  told  you  'twas  a  pretty  one.    You  may 
make  it 
A  huntsman,  or  a  fidconer,  a  musician, 
Or  a  thing  of  sottow. 

Echo,  A  thing  of  sorrow. 

jini.  Ay,  sure :  that  suits  it  best. 

Echo,  That  suite  it  best 

Ant,  'Tis  veiy  like  my  wife's  voice. 

Echo,  Ay,  wife's  voice. 

Dtl.  Come,  let's  walk  farther  from't : 
I  would  not  have  you  go  to  th'  cardinal's  to-night : 
Do  not 

Echo.  Do  not  [sorrow 

DtL  Wisdom  doth  not  more  moderate  wasting 
Than  time ;  take  time  Ibr't :  be  mindful  of  thy  safety. 

£cfto.  Be  mindful  of  thy  safety. 

Afd,  Necessity  compels  me : 
Make  scrutiny  throughout  the  passes 
Of  your  own  life ;  you'll  find  it  impossible 
To  fly  your  fiita. 


Echo,  Oh,  fly  your  &te. 

DtL  Hark :  the  dead  stones  seem  to  have  pity 
And  give  you  good  counsel.  [on  you. 

Ant.  Echo,  I  will  not  talk  with  thee. 
For  thou  art  a  dead  thing. 

Echo,  Thou  art  a  dead  thing. 

Ant.  My  duchess  is  asleep  now, 
And  her  little  ones,  I  hope  sweetly :  Oh,  heaven ! 
Shall  I  never  see  her  more  1 

Echo,  Never  see  her  more. 

Ant,  I  mark'd  not  one  repetition  of  the  Echo 
But  that,  and  on  the  sudden  a  clear  light 
Presented  me  a  fiice  folded  in  sorrow. 

Dtl,  Your  fency,  merely, 

Ant,  Come,  I'll  be  out  of  this  agnie ; 
For  to  live  thus,  is  not  indeed  to  live ; 
It  is  a  mockery  and  abuse  of  life : 
I  will  not  henceforth  save  myself  by  halves, 
Lose  all  or  nothing. 

DtL  Your  own  virtue  save  you. 
m  fetch  your  eldest  son,  and  second  you, 
It  may  be  that  the  sight  of  his  own  blood, 
Spread  in  so  sweet  a  figure,  may  beget 
The  more  compassion. 
However,  fiune  you  well ! 
Though  in  our  miseries  Fortune  have  a  part, 
Yet,  in  our  noble  suflTrings,  she  hath  none ; 
Contempt  of  pain,  that  we  may  call  our  own. 
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Of  William  Rowley  nothing  more  is  knbwn 
than  that  he  was  a  player  by  profession,  and  for 
several  years  at  the  head  of  the  Prince's*  com- 
pany of  comedians.  Though  his  name  is  found 
in  one  instance  affixed  to  a  piece  conjointly  with 
Shakspeare's,  he  is  generally  classed  only  in  the 
third  rank  of  our  dramatiBte.  His  Muse  is  evi- 
dently a  plebeian  nymph,  and  had  not  been  edu- 
cated in  the  sdiool  of  the  Graces.  His  most 
tolerable  production  is  the  «<New  Wonder,  or 


a  Woman  never  vext"  Ite  drafts  of  citizen  life 
and  manners  have  an  air  of  reality  and  honest 
truth — the  situations  and  characters  are  forcible, 
and  the  sentimente  earnest  and  unaffected.  The 
author  seems  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  life  which 
he  imitates,  with  no  false  fears  about  its  dignity, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  his  broken  mer- 
chant hanging  out  the  bag  for  charity  among  the 
debtors  of  a  prison-house. 


BCBNB  FROM  THB  COMBDT  OV  «A  NEW  WON- 
DER, OR  A  WOMAN  NETER  VEXT." 
Anofu>~21k«  WtBOW  and  Dooioa. 

Doct.  You  sent  for  me,  gentlewoman  1 

Wid,  Sir,  I  did ;  and  to  this  end : 
I  have  scruples  in  my  conscience ; 
Some  doubtful  problems  which  I  cannot  answer 
Nor  reconcile;  Fd  have70U  make  them  plain. 

Doct,  This  is  my  duty :  pray  speak  your  mind. 

Wid,  And  as  I  speak,  I  must  remember  heaven. 
That  gave  those  blessings  Tdiich  I  must  relate : 
Sir,  you  now  behold  a  wondrous  woman ; 
Yon  only  wonder  at  the  epithet ; 
I  can  approve  it  good ;  guess  at  mine  age. 

Doct,  At  the  half-way  'twixt  thirty  and  forty. 

•  Prines  Charles,  afterwanla  Obarlas  I.  The  play  in 
wfakh  hie  name  ie  printed  conJolntlT  with  Shakepesie'i  If 
caned  ThA  Birth  <^f  MarUn, 


Wid,  'Twas  not  much  amiss ;  yet  nearest  to  the 
How  think  you  then,  is  not  this  a  wonder?      [last 
That  a  woman  lives  full  seven-and-thirty  years 
Maid  to  a  wife,  and  wife  unto  a  widow. 
Now  widow'd,  and  mine  own,  yet  all  this  while 
From  the  extremest  verge  of  my  remembrance, 
Even  from  my  weaning  hour  unto  this  minute, 
Did  never  taste  what  was  calamity  1 
I  know  not  yet  what  grief  is,  yet  have  sought 
An  hundred  ways  for  its  acquaintance :  with  me 
Prosperity  hath  kept  so  close  a  watch. 
That  even  those  things  that  I  have  meant  a  cross. 
Have  that  way  tum'd  a  blessing.  Is  it  not  strange  ? 

Doct,  Unparallel'd ;  this  gift  is  singular. 
And  to  you  alone  belonging :  you  are  the  moon. 
For  there's  but  one,  all  women  else  are  stars. 
For  there  are  none  of  like  condition. 
Full  oft,  and  many,  have  I  heard  complain 
Of  discontents,  thwarts,  and  adversities, 
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But  a  Moond  to  yourself  I  noTer  knew : 
To  groan  under  the  raperflux  of  Ueennga, 
To  have  ever  been  alien  unto  sorrow. 
No  trip  of  hie  1  Sure  it  is  wonderfuL 

WieL  Ay,  sir,  'tis  wonderful :  Imt  is  it  well  t 
For  it  is  now  my  chief  affliction. 
I  have  heard  you  say,  that  the  child  of  heaTen 
Shall  suffer  many  tribulations ;  [subjects : 

Nay,  kings  and  princes  share  them  with  their 
Then  I  that  know  not  any  chastisement, 
How  may  I  know  my  part  of  childhood  1 

Dod.  'Tis agood doubt ;  butmake itnot extreme. 
'Tis  some  affliction,  that  you  are  afflicted 
For  want  of  affliction ;  cherish  that : 
Yet  wrest  it  not  to  misconstruction ; 
For  all  your  blessings  are  free  gifts  from  heaven ; 
Health,  wealth,  and  peace ;  nor  can  they  turn  to 
But  by  abuse.  Pray,  let  me  question  you:  [curses, 
Tou  lost  a  husband,  was  it  na  grief  to  youl 

WitL  It  was ;  but  very  mall :  no  sooner  I 
Had  given  it  entertainment  as  a  sonow, 
But  straight  it  tum'd  unto  my  treble  joy : 
A  comfortable  revelation  prompts  me  then. 
That  husband  (whom  in  life  I  held  so  dear) 
Had  changed  a  frailty  to  unchanging  joys ; 
Metfaought  I  saw  him  stellified  in  heaven. 
And  singing  hallelujahs  'mongst  a  quire 
Of  white-sainted  souls :  then  again  it  spake, 
And  said ;  it  was  a  sin  lor  me  to  grieve 
At  his  best  good,  that  I  esteemed  best : 
And  thus  this  slender  shadow  of  a  grief 
Vanished  again.  [from 

Dod,  All  this  was  happy ;  nor  can  you  wrest  it 
A  heavenly  blessing :  do  not  appoint  the  rod ; 
Leave  still  the  stroke  unto  the  magistrate : 
The  time  is  not  past,  but  you  may  feel  enough. 

Wid.  One  taste  more  I  had,  al^ough  but  little. 
Yet  I  would  aggravate  to  make  the  most  on't ; 
Thus  'twas :  the  other  day  it  was  my  hap, 
In  crossing  of  the  Thames, 
To  drop  that  wedlock  ring  from  off  my  finger. 
That  once  conjoined  me  and  my  dead  husband. 
It  sunk ;  I  prized  it  dear ;  the  dearer,  'cause  it  kept 
Still  in  mine  eye  the  memory  of  my  loss ; 
Yet  I  grieved  the  loss ;  and  did  joy  withal, 
That  I  had  found  a  grief:  and  this  is  all 
The  sorrow  I  can  boast  of. 

Dod.  This  is  but  small. 

Wid,  Nay,  sure  I  am  of  this  opinion, 
That  had  I  suffered  a  draught  to  be  made  for  it, 
The  bottom  would  have  sent  it  up  again, 
I  am  so  wondrously  fortunate. 

Dod.  Yon  would  not  suffer  iti 


ffTBPHEN,  A  BBCLAIU8D  aAMBSTBB,  NEWLT  MAS- 

BIED  TO  THE  OYSR-FORTUNATE  WIDOW. 

ArMMM.— flnpsn,  Bobirt  kit  nephev,  and  Widow. 

Aiier  BnpBur  voOh  bOlt  and  bondi. 
Wifo.  How  now,  sweetheart  1  what  hast  thou 

there  1 
Stq^h,  I  find  much  debts  belonging  to  you,  sweet ; 
And  my  care  must  be  now  to  fetch  them  in. 

Wife.  Ha !  ha !  prithee  do  not  mistake  thyself, 
Nor  my  true  purpose ;  I  did  not  wed  to  thrall, 


Or  bind  thy  large  expense,  bat  rather  to  add 
A  plenty  to  that  liberty;  I  thought  by  tiiia. 
Thou  wouldst  have  stuff'd  thy  pockets  frdl  of  gold. 
And  thrown  it  atahaiard;  made  ducks  anddrakesy 
And  baited  fishes  with  thy  silver  flies ; 
Lost,  and  fetched  more ;  why,  this  had  been  my  joj. 
Perhaps  at  length  thou  wouldst  have  wasted  my 

store  \ 
Why,  this  had  been  a  Messing  too  good  for  me. 

Stq>h.  Content  thee,  sweet,  those  days  are  gone, 
Ay>  even  from  my  memory ; 
I  have  forgot  that  e'er  I  had  such  follies, 
And  m  not  call  'em  back :  my  cares  are  bent 
To  keep  your  state,  and  give  you  all  content. 
Bog^»  gOf  call  your  fellow-servants  up  to  me. 
And  to  my  chamber  bring  all  books  of  debt; 
I  will  o'erlook,  and  cast  up  all  accounts. 
That  I  may  know  the  weight  of  all  my  cares, 
And  <mce  a  year  give  up  my  stewardship. .... 
Alter  BoBBT. 

Stq^  Oh,  nephew,  are  you  oome!   the  wel- 
oomest  wish 
That  my  heart  has ;  this  is  my  kinsman,  sweet 

Wife.  Let  him  be  largely  texted  in  your  love. 
That  all  the  city  may  read  it  fidriy : 
You  cannot  remember  me,  and  him  forget ; 
We  were  alike  to  yon  in  poverty.  [}o^^ 

Sttph.  I  should  have  begg'd  that  bounty  of  your 
Though  you  had  scanted  me  to  have  given't  him ; 
For  we  are  one,  I  an  unde  nephew, 
He  a  nephew' unde.    But,  my  sweet  sel^ 
My  slow  request  you  have  antidpated 
With  proffered  kindness;  and  I  Uiank  you  for  it. 
But  how,  kind  cousin,  does  your  fother  use  you  1 
Is  your  name  found  again  within  his  books  1 
Can  he  read  son  there  1 

Bob.  'Tis  now  blotted  quite : 
For  by  the  violent  instigation 
Of  my  cruel  step-mother,  his  vows  and  oaths 
Are  stamp'd  against  me,  ne'er  to  acknowledge  me 
Never  to  call,  or  bless  me  as  a  child ; 
But  in  his  brow,  his  bounty  and  behaviour 
I  read  it  all  most  plainly. 

StepK.  Cousin,  grieve  not  at  it ;  that  fother  lost 
at  home. 
You  shall  find  here ;  and  with  the  loss  of  his 

inheritance, 
You  meet  another  amply  proffer 'd  you ; 
Be  my  adopted  son,  no  more  my  kinsman : 
{To  hit  Wtfi.)  So  that  this  borrowed  bounty  do 

not  stray 
From  your  consent 

Wife.  Call  it  not  borrowed,  sir ;  'tis  all  your  own ; 
Here  'fore  this  reverend  man  I  make  it  known. 
Thou  art  our  child  as  firee  by  adoption 
As  derived  from  us  by  conception. 
Birth,  and  propinquity ;  inheritor 
To  our  frill  substance. 

Rob.  You  were  bom  to  bless  us  both ; 
My  knee  shall  practise  a  son's  du^ 
Even  beneath  a  son's;  giving  you  all 
The  comely  dues  of  parents ;  yet  not 
Forgetting  my  duty  to  my  frither: 
Where'er  I  meet  him  he  shall  have  my  knee, 
Although  his  blessing  ne'er  return  to  me. 
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Steph.  Come  then,  my  dearest  son,  FU  now  give 
thee 
A  taste  of  my  loTe  to  thee :  be  thou  my  deputy, 
The  fiictor  and  disposer  of  my  business ; 
Keep  my  accounts,  and  order  my  affaiiB ; 
They  must  be  all  your  own :  for  you,  dear  sweet. 
Be  merry,  take  your  pleasure  at  home,  abroad ; 
Visit  your  neighbours;   aught   that  may  seem 

good 
To  your  own  will ;  down  to  the  country  ride ; 
For  cares  and  troubles  lay  them  all  aside, 
And  I  will  take  them  up ;  it's  fit  that  weight 
Should  now  lie  all  on  me :  take  thou  the  height 


Of  quiet  and  content,  let  nothing  grieve  thcc ; 
I  brought  thee  nothing  else,  and  that  I'll  give  thee. 
[Exit  Stkpoex  and  Roiobt. 

Wife.  Will  the  tide  never  turn  1  was  ever  woman 
Thus  burden'd  with  unhappy  happiness  1 
Did  I  from  riot  take  him,  to  waste  my  goods, 
And  he  strives  to  augment  iti  I  did  mistake  him. 

Doct,  Spoil  not  a  good  text  with  a  false  comment ; 
AU  these  are  blessings,  and  from  heaven  sent ; 
It  is  your  husband's  good,  he's  now  transformM 
To  a  better  shade,  the  prodigal's  retum'd. 
Come,  come,  know  joy,  make  not  abundance  scant ; 
You  'plain  of  that  which  thousand  women  want. 


JOHN  FORD. 

[B<VB,168B.    Died,  1640?] 


It  is  painful  to  find  the  name  of  Ford  a  barren 
spot  in  our  poetical  biography,  marked  by  nothing 
but  a  few  dates  and  conjectures,  chiefly  drawn 
from  his  own  dedications.  He  was  bom  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Devonshire;  was  bred  to 
the  law,  and  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
published  a  poem,  entitled  Fame's  Memorial,  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Devonshire;  and 
from  the  dedication  of  that  piece  it  appears  that 
he  chiefly  subsisted  upon  his  professional  labours, 
making  poetry  the  solace  of  his  leisure  hours. 
All  his  plays  were  published  between  the  year 
1629  and  1639 ;  but  before  the  former  period  he 


had  for  some  time  been  known  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  his  works  having  been  printed  a  consider- 
able time  after  their  appearance  on  the  stage; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  had  been 
associated  in  several  works  with  other  composers. 
With  Dekker  he  joined  in  dramatizing  a  story, 
which  reflects  more  disgrace  upon  the  age  than 
all  its  genius  could  redeem ;  namely,  the  fate  of 
Mother  Sawyer,  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  an  aged 
woman,  who  had  been  recently  the  victim  of  legal 
and  superstitious  murder — 

Nil  adeofcedum  quodnoneBoda  tduttat 
EdidariL 

The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 


FROM  "THB  LOVER'S  MELANCHOLY."* 

ACT  nr.  scKzri  m. 

Ptladcr,  Prince  of  Cyprus,  having  lUlen  into  melancholy 
from  the  disappointment  of  losing  Eroclea,  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  a  masque  ia  prepared  to  divert  his  thoughts, 
at  the  repre^ntation  of  which  he  sees  a  youth,  passing 
by  the  namu  of  Parthenophill,  whose  resemblance  to  his 
Biistress  strikes  him. 

Bcnri— i(  Room  at  Oie  JPtilace. 

ibrtoR*— Palaik>r,  Prince  nfOypnu;  Arettjs,  hit  tutor; 
SopBHOKOs,  vnde  to  Broclea;  Pelias,  a  courtier;  Mena- 
Pii09,  $on  of  SoPBBONOs;  Ambtbos,  ooutin  to  the  Prince  ; 
EuEXiAS,  KrtaiU  to  Eeoclxa. 

Enter  Ajutus  and  Sopbbonos. 

^re.  The  prince  is  thoroughly  moved. 

Soph.  I  never  saw  him 
So  much  distemper'd. 

Are.  What  should  this  young  man  be. 
Or  whither  can  he  be  convey 'd  ? 

Soph.  'Tis  to  me 
A  mystery ;  I  understand  it  not. 

Are.  Nor  I. 

Enter  Palamb,  Ambtoub  and  Pbuas. 

Pal.  You  have  consented  all  to  work  upon 
The  softness  of  my  nature;  but  take  heed: 


*  I  have  declined  obtruding  on  the  reader  romd|^afisages 
in  Ford'*  plays  which  poescsR  a  superior  power  to  the  pre- 
sent  scene,  because  they  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Lamb  in  his  Dramatic  Spedmons.  ETen  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  I  should  have  ftilt  reluctant  to  give  a  place 
to  one  dreadfully  beiiQtifnl  specimen  of  his  affecting 
powers,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Brother  and  Sister.  Better 
that  poetry  should  cease,  than  have  to  do  with  such  sub- 
29 


Though  I  can  sleep  in  silence,  and  look  on 
The  mockery  you  make  of  my  dull  patience ; 
Yet  you  shall  know,  the  best  of  ye,  that  in  me 
There  is  a  masculine,  a  stirring  spirit. 
Which  [once]  provoked,  shall ,  like  a  bearded  comet. 
Set  ye  at  gaze,  and  threaten  horror.. 

Pel  Good  sir.  [guagc, 

Pal.  Good  sir !  *tis  not  your  active  wit  or  lan- 
Nor  your  grave  politic  wisdoms,  lords,  shall  dare 
To  check-mate  and  control  my  just  demands. 

Enter  Mbbapho.v. 
Where  is  the  youth,your  friend  ?  Is  he  found  yetl 

Men.  Not  to  be  heard  of. 

Pal  Fly  then  to  the  desert, 
Where  thou  didst  first  encounter  this  fantastic, 
This  airy  apparition :  come  no  more 
In  sight !  Get  ye  all  from  me !  He  that  stays 
Is  not  my  friend. 

AmeU  'Tis  strange. 

Are.  and  Soph,  We  must  obey. 

[Exeunt  all  btU  Palabob. 

Pal  Some  angry  power  cheats,  with  rare  delu- 
sions. 
My  credulous  sense :  the  veiy  soul  of  reason 

Jects.  The  Lover's  Helaneboly  has  mueh  of  the  grace  and 
sweetness  that  distinguishes  the  genius  of  Ford.  [*'  Mr. 
Campbell  speaks  ftvourably  of  the  poetic  portion  of  this 
play;  he  thinks,  and  I  tatty  agree  with  him,  that  it  has 
much  of  the  grace  and  sweeboeas  whieh  distinguish  the 
genius  of  Ford.  It  has  also  somewhat  more  of  the  spright- 
liness  in  the  language  of  the  secondary  characters,  than 
is  commonly  found  in  his  plavs.!'— Qinoao.-^?.] 
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Is  troubled  in  me^ — ^The  physician 
Presented  a  strange  mask,  the  view  of  it 

Puzzled  my  understanding :  but  the  boy 

JBtUer  Kamka. 
Rhetias,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my  griefs ; 
ParthenophiU  is  lost,  and  I  would  see  him : 
For  he  is  like  to  something.I  remember 
A  great  while  since,  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

Rhe.  I  have  been  diligent,  sir,  to  pry  into  every 
comer  for  discovery,  but  cannot  meet  with  him. 
There  is  some  trick,  I  am  confident. 

PetL  There  is,  there  is  some  practice,  slight,  or 
plot. 

Rhe.  I  have  apprehended  a  fair  wench,  in  an 
odd  private  lodging  in  the  dty,  as  like  the  youth 
in  face  as  can  by  possibility  be  discerned. 

PaL  How,  Rhetias? 

Rhe.  If  it  be  not  ParthenophiU  in  long  coats, 
*tis  a  spirit  in  his  likeness ;  answer  I  can  get  none 
from  her :  you  shall  see  her. 

PaL  The  young  man  in  disguise,  upon  my  life, 
To  steal  out  of  the  land. 

Rhe»  I'll  send  him  to  you. 

[fetf  Rhktias. 
EiUtr  behind  Sbocxba  (PAaTHBroPBXU)  in/hnaU  atUrt. 

PaL  Do,  do,  my  Rhetias.  As  there  is  by  nature. 
In  every  thing  created,  contrariety : 
So  likewise  is  there  unity  and  league 
Between  them  in  their  kind ;  but  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heaven  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  sev'ral  qualities ;  the  music 
Of  man's  &ir  composition  best  accords 
When  'tis  in  concert,  not  in  single  strains. 
My  heart  hath  been  untuned  these  many  months, 
Wanting  her  presence,  in  whose  equal  love 
True  harmony  consisted ;  living  here, 
We  are  heav'n's  bounty  all,  but  fortune's  exercise. 

Ero,  Minutes  are  number'd  by  the  fall  of  sands, 
As  by  an  hour-glass ;  the  span  of  time 
Doth  waste  us  to  our  graves,  and  we  look  on  it. 
An  age  of  pleasures,  revell'd  out,  comes  home 
At  last,  and  ends  in  sonow :  but  the  life, 
Weaiy  of  riot,  numbers  every  sand, 
Wailing  in  sighs,  until  the  last  drop  down ; 
So  to  conclude  calamity  in  rest. 

Pal.  What  echo  yields  a  voice  to  my  complaints  1 
CJan  I  be  nowhere  private  ? 

Ero,  Let  the  substance 
As  suddenly  be  hurried  from  your  eyes, 
As  the  vain  sound  can  pass  your  ear, 
If  no  impression  of  a  troth  vow'd  yours 
Retain  a  constant  memory.  [Ktudi. 

PaL  Stand  up! 
'Tis  not  the  figure,  stamp'd  upon  thy  cheeks, 
The  cozenage  of  thy  beauty,  grace,  or  tongue, 
Can  draw  from  me  a  secret,  that  hath  been 
The  only  jewel  of  my  speechless  thoughts. 

Era.  I  am  so  worn  away  with  fears  and  sorrows, 
60  winter'd  with  the  tempests  of  affliction. 
That  the  bright  sun  of  your  life-quickening  pre. 

sence 
Hath  scarce  one  beam  of  ferce  to  warm  again 
That  spring  of  cheerful  comfort,  which  youth  once 
Apparel'd  in  fresh  looks. 


PaL  Cunning  impostor ! 
Untruth  hath  made  thee  subtle  in  tfay  trade : 
If  any  neighb'ring  greatness  hath  seduced 
A  free-bom  resolution,  to  attempt 
Some  bolder  act  of  treachery,  by  cutting 
My  weary  days  off;  wherefore,  (cruel  mercy !) 
Hast  thou  assumed  a  shape,  that  would  make 
A  piety,  guilt  pardonable,  bloodshed        [treason 
As  holy  as  the  sacrifice  of  peace  1 

Ero.  The  incense  of  my  love-desires  is  flamed 
Upon  an  altar  of  more  constant  proo£ 
Sir,  O  sir !  turn  me  back  into  the  world, 
Command  me  to  forget  my  name,  my  birth. 
My  fether's  sadness,  and  my  death  alive. 
If  all  remembrance  of  my  feith  hath  found 
A  burial,  without  pity,  in  your  scorn. 

Pal.  "iiiy  scom,disdainfal  boy,shall  soon  unweave 
The  web  thy  art  hath  twisted.    Cast  thy  sh^w  off; 
Disrobe  the  mantle  of  a  feigned  sex. 
And  so  I  may  be  gentle :  as  thou  art. 
There's  witchcraft  in  thy  language,  in  thy  feoe. 
In  thy  demeanours.  Turn !  turn  from  me,  pr'ythee: 
For  my  belief  is  arm'd  else.     Yet,  feir  subtil^. 
Before  we  part  (for  part  we  must,}  be  true ; 
Tell  me  thy  country. 

Ero.  Cyprus. 

PaL  Ha!  thyfiitherl 

Ero.  Meleander. 

PaL  Hast  a  name  1 

Ero.  A  name  of  misery; 
Th'  unfortunate  Eroclea. 

Pal.  There  is  danger 
In  this  seducing  counterfeit.    Great  Goodness ! 
Hath  honesty  and  virtue  left  the  timet 
Are  we  become  so  impious,  that  to  tread 
The  path  of  impudence,  is  law  and  justice  t 
Thou  vizard  of  a  beauty  ever  sacred. 
Give  me  thy  name ! 

Ero.  Whilst  I  was  lost  to  memory, 
ParthenophiU  did  shroud  my  shame  in  change 
Of  sundry  rare  misfortunes :  but,  since  now 
I  am,  before  I  die,  retum'd  to  claim 
A  convoy  to  my  grave,  I  must  not  blush 
To  let  prince  Palador,  if  I  offend. 
Know,  when  he  dooms  me,  that  he  dooms  Erodes. 
I  am  that  wofiil  maid. 

PaL  Join  not  too  fast 
Thy  penance  with  the  story  of  my  su&rings : — 
So  dwelt  simplicity  with  virgin  trath ; 
80  martyrdom  and  holiness  are  twins, 
As  innocence  and  sweetness  on  thy  tongue ; 
But,  let  me  by  degrees  collect  my  senses ; 
I  may  abuse  my  tmst.    Tell  me,  what  air 
Hast  thou  perfUmed,  since  tyranny  first  ravish'd 
The  contract  of  our  hearts. 

Ero.  Dear  sir,  in  Athens 
Have  I  been  buried. 

PaL  Buriedl     Right,  as  I 
In  Cyprusw — Come !  to  trial,  if  thou  beest 
Eroclea;  in  my  bosom  I  can  find  thee. 

Ero.  As  I,  prince  Palador,  in  mine :  this  gift 

His  bounty  bless'd  me  with,  the  only  physic 
My  solitary  cares  have  hourly  took 
To  keep  me  from  despair. 
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Pal  We  ara  but  fools 
To  tzifle  in  diiputes,  or  vainly  straggle 
With  that  eternal  mercy  ^hich  protects  us. 
Come  home,  home  to  my  heart,  thou  banish'd 

peace! 
My  ecstasy  of  joys  woald  speak  in  passion, 


But  that  I  would  not  lose  that  part  of  man. 
Which  Ib  reserved  to  entertain  content. 
Eroclea,  I  am  thine :  O,  let  me  seize  thee 
As  my  inheritance.    Hymen  shall  now 
Set'aU  his  torches  burning,  to  give  light 
Throughout  this  land,  new-settled  in  thy  welcome. 


PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


[Bon,US4.    IMad,lMa] 


Thb  &ther  of  thii  dramatic  poet  was  attached 
to  the  family  of  Heniy,  the  second  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  died  in  the  service  of  that  honourable 
house.  The  name  of  a  servant  carried  with  it 
no  sense  of  degradation  in  those  times,  when  the 
great  lords  and  officers  of  the  court  numbered 
inferior  nobles  among  their  followers.  On  one 
occasion  the  poet*s  father  was  the  bearer  of  let- 
ters fiom  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Queen  Eliza- 
bedi ;  a  circnmstanee  which  has  been  justly  ob- 
served to  indicate  that  he  could  be  no  mean  person, 
considering  the  punctilious  respect  which  Eliza- 
beth exacted  from  her  coartters. 

Massinger  was  bora  at  Salisbury,  or  probably 
at  Wilton,  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  seat  of  the 
Eari  of  Pembroke,  in  whose  &mily  he  also  appears 
to  have  been  educated.  That  nobleman  died  in  the 
poet's  sixteenth  year,  who  thus  unfortunately  lost 
whatever  diance  he  ever  had  of  his  protecting  kind- 
ness. His  father  continued  indeed  in  the  service  of 
the  succeeding  earl,*  who  was  an  accomplished 
man,  a  votary  of  the  muses,  and  one  of  the  bright^ 
est  oraaments  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  James ; 
but  he  withheld  his  patronage  from  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, who  had  claims  to  it,  and  would  have  done 
it  honour,  for  reasons  that  have  not  been  distinctly 
explained  in  the  scanty  and  sorrowful  history  of 
the  poet  Mr.  Giflbid,  dissatisfied  with  former 
reasons  alleged  for  this  neglect,  and  convinced, 
from  the  perasal  of  his  writings,  that  Massinger  was 
a  Catholic,  conjectures  that  it  may  be  attributed 
to  his  having  offended  the  earl  by  having  aposta- 
tized while  at  the  university  to  that  obnoxious 
fiuth.  He  was  entered  as  a  commoner  of  8t 
Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
where  he  continued  only  four  years.  Wood  and 
Davies  conclude  that  he  missed  a  degree,  and  was 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  university,  in  con- 
sequence of  Pembroke's  disapprobation  of  his 
attachment  to  poetry  and  romances,  instead  of 
logic  and  philosophy.  Mr.  Gifford  prefers  the 
authority  of  Langbaine,  that  he  was  not  sup- 
ported at  all  at  Oxford  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but 
by  his  own  fother,  and  concludes  that  he  was  with- 
drawn fiom  it  solely  by  the  calamitous  event  of 
'  his  death.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  he  left  the 
umversity  abraptly,  and  coming  to  London,  with- 
out friends,  or  fortune,  or  profession,  was,  as  he 
informs  us  himself  driven  by  his  necessities  to  the 
stage  for  support* 

From  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  London  in 

•  WlUlsDytlMtblnllariofPaabiolw.    ' 


1606  tin  the  year  1622,  when  his  Virgin  Martyr 
appeared  in  print,  it  is  sufficiently  singular  that  we 
should  have  no  notice  of  Massinger,  except  in  one 
melancholy  relic  that  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  in  Dulwich  college,  namely,  a  letter  sub- 
scribed by  him  and  two  other  dramatic  poetB,t 
in  which  they  solicit  the  advance  of  five  pounds 
from  the  theatrical  manager,  to  save  them  from 
the  horrors  of  a  jail.  The  distressful  document 
accidentally  discovers  the  fact  of  Massinger  hav- 
ing assisted  Fletcher  in  one  of  his  dramas,  and 
thus  entitles  Sir  Aston  Cokayne's  assertion  to  be- 
lief, that  he  assisted  him  in  more  than  one.  Though 
Massinger  therefore  did  not  appear  in  print  dur- 
ing the  long  period  already  mentioned,  his  time 
may  be  supp<»ed  to  have  been  partly  employed 
in  those  confederate  undertakings  which  were  so 
common  during  the  early  vigour  of  our  stage ;  and 
there  is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  was  also  engaged  in  plays  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, which  have  been  lost  to  the  world  among 
those  literary  treasures  that  perished  by  the  neg- 
lect of  Warburton,  the  Somerset  herald,  and  the 
unconscious  sacrilege  of  his  cook.  Of  Massinger's 
fame  for  rapidity  in  composition,  Langbaine  has 
preserved  a  testimony  in  the  lines  of  a  contem- 
porazy  poet :  after  the  date  of  his  first  printed  per- 
formance, those  of  his  subsequent  works  come  in 
thick  succession,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  period  preceding  it  was  equally  prolific 

Of  his  private  life  literally  nothing  can  be  said 
to  be  known,  except  that  his  dedications  bespeak 
incessant  distress  and  dependence,  while  the  re- 
commendatory poems  prefixed  to  his  plays  address 
him  with  attributes  of  virtue,  which  are  seldom 
lavished  with  flatteiy  or  felsehood  on  those  who 
are  poor.  In  one  of  his  dedications  he  acknow- 
ledges the  bounty  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomeiy, 
the  brother  to  Uiat  Earl  of  Pembroke  who  so  un- 
accountably neglected  him;  but  warm  as  Mas- 
singer's  acknowledgnments  are,  the  assistance  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  transitory.  On  the  17th 
of  March,  1640,  having  gone  to  bed  in  apparent 
health  the  preceding  night,  he  was  found  dead  in 
the  moraing,  in  his  own  house,  in  the  Bank-side. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Saviour's, 
and  his  fellow-comedians  attended  him  to  the 
grave ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  strictest 
search  that  a  stone  or  inscription  of  any  kind 
marked  the  place  where  his  dust  was  deposited ; 
even  the  memorial  of  his  mortality  is  given  with 
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a  pathetic  brevity,  which  accords  but  too  well  with 
the  obscure  and  humble  circumstances  of  his  Ufe— 
^  March  20,  1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a 
stranger  ;"*  and  of  all  his  admirers  only  Sir  Aston 
Cokayne  dedicated  a  line  to  his  memory.  Even 
posterity  did  him  long  injustice :  Rowe,  who  had 
discovered  his  merits  in  the  depth  of  theur  neglect, 


forbore  to  be  his  editor,  in  the  hopes  of  concealing 
his  plagiarism  from  the  Fatal  Dowry  ;t  and  he 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  oblivion,  when  Dodaley's 
reprint  of  our  old  plays  brought  him  &intly  into 
that  light  of  reputation,  which  has  been  made 
perfectly  distinct  by  Mr.Gifford's  edition  of  his 
works. 


MARCELIA  TEMPTED  BY  FRANCISCO. 

FBOM    ^'THS  DUKJB  Or  lOLAlV,'*  ▲  TRAQSDT. 

Sfona,  Duke  of  HQui,  in  his  pa«doDftte  attachment  to  his 
wife  Maroelia,  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  her  surTiTing 
him,  and  being  called  out  to  war,  leares  an  order  to  his 
IkTOurite  Frandsoo,  that  in  the  event  of  his  falUng  in 
the  contest  he  should  put  the  duchess  to  death.  Mar- 
oelia's  discovery  of  this  frantic  order  brings  on  the  jear 
lousy  and  deaths  that  form  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 

Fran.  Let  them  first  know  themselves,  and 
how  you  are  [confess. 

To  be  served  and  honoured ;  which,  when  they 
You  may  again  receive  them  to  your  favour  : 
And  then  it  will  show  nobly. 

Marc,  With  my  thanks 
The  duke  shall  pay  you  his,  if  he  return 
To  bless  us  with  his  presence. 

Fran.  There  is  nothing 
That  can  be  added  to  your  fair  acceptance ; 
That  is  the  prize,  indeed ;  all  else  are  blanks, 
And  of  no  value.     As,  in  virtuous  actions, 
The  undertaker  finds  a  fiiU  reward, 
Although  conferred  upon  unthankful  men ; 
80,  any  service  done  to  so  much  sweetness, 
However  dangerous,  and  subject  to 
An  ill  construction,  in  your  favour  finds 
A  wish*d,  and  glorious  end. 

Marc  From  you,  I  take  this 
As  loyal  duty ;  but,  in  any  other. 
It  would  appear  gross  flattery. 

Fran.  Flattery,  madam ! 
You  are  so  rare  and  excellent  in  all  things. 
And  raised  so  high  upon  a  rock  of  goodness, 
As  that  vice  cannot  reach  you;  who  but  looks  on 
This  temple,  built  by  nature  to  perfection, 
But  must  bow  to  it ;  and  out  of  that  zeal. 
Not  only  learn  to  adore  it,  but  to  love  it  1 

Marc.  Whither  will  this  fellow  1 

Fran.  Pardon,  therefore,  madam. 
If  an  excess  in  me  of  humble  duty 
Teach  me  to  hope,  and  though  it  be  not  in 
The  power  of  man  to  merit  such  a  blessing, 
My  piety,  for  it  is  more  than  love. 
May  find  reward. 

Marc.  You  have  it  in  my  thanks ; 
And,  on  my  hand,  I  am  pleased  that  you  shall  take 
A  full  possession  of  it :  but,  take  heed 
That  you  fix  here,  and  feed  no  hope  beyond  it ; 
If  you  do,  it  will  prove  &tal. 

Fran.  Be  it  death, 
And  death  with  torments  tyrants  ne*er  found  out, 
Yet  I  must  say,  I  love  you. 

Marc.  As  a  subject ; 
And  'twill  become  you. 


•  [The  iMd  entry  is  «iese.  Itareh  18.  PhOip  Mutiiigeri 
atranffo^—tbMi  is,  a  non-parishioner;  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  qnottd  ••  Bfr.  Campbell  has  quoted  it^><7.] 


Fran.  Farewell  circumstance ! 
And  since  you  are  not  pleased  to  understand  me, 
But  by  a  plain  and  usual  form  of  speech; 
All  superstitious  reverence  laid  by, 
I  love  you  as  a  man,  and,  as  a  man, 
I  would  enjoy  you.  Why  do  you  start,  and  fly  me  ? 
I  am  no  monster,  and  yon  but  a  woman, 
A  woman  made  to  yield,  and  by  example 
Told  it  is  lawful :  favours  of  this  nature. 
Are,  in  our  age,  no  miracle  in  the  greatest ; 

And,  therefore,  lady 

Marc.  Keep  oflf.     O  you  Powers ! 

Libidinous  beast !  and,  add  to  that,  unthankful ! 
A  crime  which  creatures  wanting  reason  fly  from ; 
Are  all  the  princely  bounties,  favours,  honours. 
Which,  with  some  prejudice  to  his  own  wisdom. 
Thy  lord  and  raiser  hath  conferr*d  upon  thee, 
In  three  days'  absence  buried  1  Hath  he  made  thee, 
A  thing  obscure,  almost  without  a  name. 
The  envy  of  great  fortunes !  Have  I  graced  thee, 
Beyond  thy  rank,  and  entertained  thee,  as 
A  friend,  and  not  a  servant  1  and  is  this, 
This  impudent  attempt  to  taint  mine  honour. 
The  fair  return  of  both  our  ventured  favours ! 
Fran.  Hear  my  excuse. 
Marc.  The  devil  may  plead  mercy. 
And  with  as  much  assurance,  as  thou  yield  one. 
Bums  lust  so  hot  in  thee  1  or  is  thy  pride 
Grown  up  to  such  a  height,  that,  but  a  princess, 
No  woman  can  cont|>nt  thee ;  and,  add  to  it. 
His  wife  and  princess,  to  whom  thou  art  tied 
In  all  the  bonds  of  duty  ? — Read  my  life. 
And  find  one  act  of  mine  so  loosely  carried. 
That  could  invite  a  most  self-loving  fool. 
Set  off  with  all  that  fortune  could  throw  on  him. 
To  the  least  hope  to  find  way  to  my  favour ; 
And,  what's  the  worst  mine  enemies  could  wish  me, 
ril  be  thy  strumpet. 

Fraru  'Tis  acknowledged,  madam. 
That  your  whole  course  of  life  hath  been  a  pattern 
For  chaste  and  virtuous  women.     In  your  beauty, 
Which  I  first  saw,  and  loved,  as  a  fair  crystal, 
I  read  your  heavenly  mind,  clear  and  untainted ; 
And  while  the  duke  did  prize  you  to  your  value, 
Could  it  have  been  in  man  to  pay  that  duty, 
I  well  might  envy  him,  but  durst  not  hope 
To  stop  you  in  your  full  career  of  goodness : 
But  now  I  find  that  he's  faH'n  from  his  fortune, 
And,  howsoever  he  would  appear  doting. 
Grown  cold  in  his  affection ;  I  presume. 
From  his  most  barbarous  neglect  of  you. 
To  offer  my  true  service.    Nor  stand  I  bound. 
To  look  back  on  the  courtesies  of  him. 
That,  of  all  living  men,  is  most  unthankfuL 
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Marc,  Unheard-of  impudence  f 

Fron,  You'll  say  I  am  modest, 
When  I  have  told  the  story.    Can  he  tax  me, 
That  have  received  some  worldly  trifles  from  him, 
For  being  ungrateful ;  when  he,  that  first  tasted, 
And  hath  so  long  enjoy'd,  your  sweet  embraces, 
In  which  all  blessingB  that  our  frail  condition 
Is  capable  of,  are  wholly  comprehended, 
As  doy'd  with  happiness,  contemns  the  giver 
Of  his  felicity !  and,  as  he  reached  not 
The  masterpiece  of  mischief  which  he  aims  at, 
Unless  he  pay  those  favours  he  stands  bound  to. 
With  fell  and  deadly  hate! — ^You  think  he  loves  you 
With  unexampled  fervour ;  nay,  dotes  on  you, 
As  there  were  something  in  you  more  than  woman : 
When,  on  my  knowledge,  he  long  since  hath  wish'd 
You  were  among  the  dead ; — and  I,  you  scorn  so, 
Perhaps,  am  your  preserver. 

Marc.  Bless  me,  good  angels. 
Or  I  am  blasted !     Lies  so  false  and  wicked. 
And  fiishion'd  to  so  damnable  a  purpose, 
Cannot  be  spoken  by  a  human  tongue. 
My  husband  hate  me !  g^ve  thyself  the  lie. 
False  and  accursed !     Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any. 
Can  witness,  never  lady  stood  so  bound 
To  the  unfeign'd  affection  of  her  lord. 
As  I  do  to  my  Sfona.    If  thou  wouldst  work 
Upon  my  weak  credulity,  tell  me,  ratheri 
That  the  earth  moves ;  the  sun  and  stars  stand  still ; 
The  ocean  keeps  nor  floods  nor  ebbs ;  or  that 
There's  peace  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb ; 
Or  that  the  ravenous  eagle  and  the  dove 
Keep  in  one  aerie,  and  bring  up  their  young ; 
Or  any  thing  that  is  averse  to  nature : 
And  I  will  sooner  credit  it,  than  that 
My  lord  can  think  of  me,  but  as  a  jewel. 
He  loves  more  than  himself,  and  all  the  world. 

Fran.  O  innocence  abused !  simplicity  cozen'd ! 
It  were  a  sin,  for  which  we  have  no  name. 
To  keep  you  longer  in  this  wilful  error. 
Read  his  affection  here; — [Gwe»  her  a  paper. "i — 

and  then  observe 
How  dear  he  holds  you !    'Tis  his  character, 
Which  cunning  yet  could  never  counterfeit. 

Marc.  1'is  his  hand,  Tm  resolved  of  it.  I'll  try 
What  the  inscription  is. 

Fran.  Pray  you,  do  so. 

Marc,  (reaids.)  Yau  know  my  pleasure,  and  the 
hour  of  Marcelia*8  death,  whick  fail  not  to  execute, 
at  you  will  answer  the  contrary,  not  with  your  head 
alone,  but  with  the  nan  of  your  whole  family.  .And 
this,  written  with  my  own  hand,  and  signed  with  my 
privy  signet,  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 

LoDovico  Storza. 
I  do  obey  it ;  every  word's  a  poinard, 
And  reaches  to  my  heart.  {Ski  swoons. 

Fran.  What  have  I  done ! 
Madam !  for  heaven's  sake,  madam ! — O  my  fate ! 
1*11  bend  her  body :  this  is,  yet,  some  pleasure : 
I'll  kiss  her  into  a  new  life.     Dear  lady ! — 
She  stirs.  For  the  duke's  sake,  for  Sforza's  sake — 

Marc.  Sforza's !  stand  off;  though  dead,  I  will  be 
And  even  my  ashes  shall  abhor  the  touch  [his, 

Of  any  others — O  unkind,  and  cruel ! 
Learn,  women,  learn  to  trust  in  one  another ; 


There  is  no  faith  in  man :  Sforza  is  false. 
False  to  Marcelia ! 

Fran.  But  I  am  true. 
And  live  to  make  you  happy.    All  the  pomp, 
State,  and  observance  you  had,  being  his. 
Compared  to  what  you  shall  enjoy,  when  mine. 
Shall  be  no  more  remember'd.     Lose  his  memory. 
And  look  with  cheerful  beams  on  your  new  creature; 
And  know,  what  he  hath  plotted  for  your  good. 
Fate  cannot  alter.    If  the  emperor 
Take  not  his  life,  at  his  return  he  dies. 
And  by  my  hand ;  my  wife,  that  is  his  heir, 
Shall  quickly  follow : — then  we  reign  alone ! 
For  with  this  arm  I'll  swim  through  seas  of  blood, 
Or  make  a  bridge,  arch'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
But  I  will  grasp  my  aims  in  you,  my  dearest, 
Dearest,  and  best  of  women ! 

Marc.  Thou  art  a  villain  ! 
All  attributes  of  archvillains  made  into  one. 
Cannot  express  thee.    I  prefer  the  hate 
Of  Sforza,  though  it  mark  me  for  the  g^ve. 
Before  thy  base  aflection.    I  am  yet 
Pure  and  unspotted  in  my  true  love  to  him ; 
Nor  shall  it  be  corrupted,  though  he's  tainted : 
Nor  will  I  part  with  innocence,  because 
He  is  found  guilty     For  thyself,  thou  art 
A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  devil  himself, 
I  do  detest  and  scorn. 

Fran.  Thou,  then,  art  nothing : 
Thy  life  is  in  my  power,  disdainful  woman ! 
Think  on't,  and  tremble. 

Marc,  No,  though  thou  wert  now 
To  play  thy  hangman's  part. — ^Thou  well  may'stbe 
My  executioner,  and  art  only  fit 
For  such  employment ;  but  ne'er  hope  to  have 
The  least  grace  from  me.    I  will  never  see  thee, 
But  as  the  shame  of  men :  so,  with  my  curses 
Of  horror  to  thy  conscience  in  this  life. 
And  pains  in  hell  hereafter,  I  spit  at  thee ; 
And,  making  haste  to  make  my  peace  with  heaven, 
Expect  thee  as  my  hangman. 


PARTINO  SGENB  OF  LEOSTHBNSS,  A  TOUNQ 
NOBLEMAN  OF  SYRACUSE^  AND  CLEORA,  DAUGH- 
TER TO  THE  PKiBTOR  OF  THE  CITY. 

raOM  **THK  BOIfDMAK.'' 

Least.  We  are  alone ; 
But  how  I  should  begin,  or  in  what  language 
Speak  the  unwilling  word  of  parting  from  you, 
I  am  yet  to  learn. 

Cleo,  And  still  continue  ignorant ; 
For  I  must  be  most  cruel  to  myself. 
If  I  should  teach  you. 

Leost.  Yet  it  must  be  spoken, 
Or  you  will  chide  my  slackness.  You  have  fired  me 
With  the  heat  of  noble  action  to  deserve  you: 
And  the  least  spark  of  honour  that  took  life 
From  your  sweet  breath,  still  fann'd  by  it  and 

cherish'd. 
Must  mount  up  in  a  glorious  flame,  or  I 
Am  much  unworthy. 

Cleo.  May  it  yet  bum  here. 
And,  as  a  seamark,  serve  to  guide  true  lovers, 
Toss'd  on  the  ocean  of  luxurious  wishes, 
U 
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Safe  from  the  rocks  of  lust,  into  the  harbour 
Of  pare  affection !  rimng  up  an  example 
Which  aftertimea  shall  witness  to  our  gloiy, 
First  took  from  us  beginning. 

LtoU,  'Tie  a  happiness 
My  duty  to  my  country,  and  mine  honour 
Cannot  consent  to :  besides,  add  to  these, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  fortified  by  persuasion, 
And  strength  of  reason,  for  the  general  good. 
That  I  should  go. 

Cleo.  Alas !  I  then  was  witty 
To  plead  against  myself;  and  mine  eye,  fix'd 
Upon  the  hill  of  honour,  ne'er  descended 
To  look  into  the  vale  of  certain  dangers, 
Through  which  you  were  to  cut  your  passage  to  it 

Leott.  Ill  stay  at  home,  then. 

Cleo,  No,  that  must  not  be ; 
For  so,  to  serve  my  own  ends,  and  to  gain 
A  petty  wreath  myself^  I  rob  you  of 
A  certain  triumph,  which  must  fellupon  you, 
Or  Virtue's  tum'd  a  handmaid  to  blind  Fortune. 
How  is  my  soul  divided !  to  confirm  you 
In  the  opinion  of  the  world,  most  worthy 
To  be  beloved,  (with  me  you're  at  the  height, 
And  can  advance  no  further,)  I  must  send  you 
To  court  the  goddess  of  stem  war,  who,  if 
She  see  you  with  my  eyes,  will  ne'er  return  you, 
But  grow  enamour'd  of  you. 

IaoU,  Sweet,  take  comfort ! 
And  what  I  offer  you,  you  must  vouchsafe  me, 
Or  I  am  wretched :  AU  the  dangers  that 
I  can  encounter  in  the  war,  are  trifles ; 
My  enemies  abroad  to  be  contemn'd ; 
The  dreadful  foes,  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  me, 
I  leave  at  home  with  you, 

Cleo.  With  me  1 

Leoit.  Nay,  in  youy 
In  every  part  about  you,  they  are  aim'd 
To  fight  against  me. 

Cleo,  Where? 

Leott.  There's  no  perfection 
That  you  are  mistress  of,  but  musters  up 
A  legion  against  me,  and  all  sworn 
To  my  destruction. 

Cleo.  This  is  strange ! 

Leott.  But  true,  sweet ; 
Excess  of  love  can  work  such  miracles ! 
Upon  this  ivory  forehead  are  intrench'd 
Ten  thousand  rivals,  and  these  suns  command 
Supplies  fit)m  all  the  world,  on  pain  to  forfeit 
Their  comfortable  beams ;  these  ruby  lips, 
A  rich  exchequer  to  assure  their  pay ; 
This  hand,  Sibylla's  golden  bough  to  guard  them 
Through  hell,  and  horror,  to  the  Elysian  springs ; 
Which  who'll  not  venture  for  1  and,  should  I  name 
Such  as  the  virtues  of  your  mind  invite, 
Their  numbers  would  be  infinite. 

Cleo.  Can  you  think 
I  may  be  tempted  1 

Leott.  You  were  never  proved. 
For  me,  I  have  conversed  with  you  no  further 
Than  would  become  a  brother.    I  ne'er  tuned 
Loose  notes  to  your  chaste  ears ;  or  brought  rich 
For  my  artillery,  to  batter  down  [presents 

The  fortress  of  your  honour;  nor  endeavour'd 


To  make  your  blood  ran  high  at  solcnin  leasls 
With  viands  that  provoke ;  the  speeding  philtres  ; 
I  woik'd  no  bawds  to  tempt  you;  never  practised 
The  cunning  and  corrupting  aits  they  study. 
That  wander  in  the  wild  mase  of  de^ ; 
Honest  simplicity  and  truth  were  all 
The  agents  I  employ'd ;  and  when  I  came 
To  see  you,  it  was  with  that  reveranoe 
As  I  beheld  the  altars  of  the  gods : 
And  Love,  that  came  along  with  me,  was  taught 
To  leave  his  arrows  and  his  torch  behind, 
Quench'd  in  my  fear  to  give  oflbnce. 

CUo.  And  'twas 
That  modesty  that  took  me  and  preserves  me, 
Like  a  fresh  rose,  in  mine  own  natural  sweetness ; 
Which,  sulhed  with  the  touch  of  impure  heads. 
Loses  both  scent  and  beauty. 

Leott.  But,  Cleora, 
When  I  am  absent,  as  I  must  go  from  you 
(Such  is  the  cruelty  of  my  fate)  and  leave  you. 
Unguarded,  to  the  violent  assaults 
Of  loose  temptations ;  when  the  memory 
Of  my  80  many  years  of  love  and  service 
Is  lost  in  other  objects ;  when  you  are  courted 
By  such  as  keep  a  catalogue  of  their  conquests 
Won  upon  credulous  virgins ;  when  nor  father 
Is  here  to  awe  you,  brother  to  advise  you. 
Nor  your  poor  servant  by,  to  keep  such  ofi^ 
By  lust  instructed  how  to  undermine, 
And  blow  your  chastity  up;  when  your  weak  senses. 
At  once  assaulted,  shall  conspire  against  you. 
And  play  the  traitors  to  your  soul,  your  virtue ; 
How  can  you  stand  1  'Faith,  though  you  fall,  and  I 
The  judge,  before  whom  you  then  stood  accused, 
I  should  acquit  you. 

CUo.  Will  you  then  confirm 
That  love  and  jealousy,  though  of  different  natures, 
Must  of  necessity  be  twins;  the  younger 
Created  only  to  defeat  the  elder. 
And  spoil  him  of  his  birthright  1  'tis  not  weQ. 
But  being  to  part,  I  will  not  chide,  I  will  not ; 
Nor  with  one  syllable  or  tear,  express 
How  deeply  I  am  wounded  with  the  arrows 
Of  your  distrust :  but  when  that  you  shall  hear. 
At  your  return,  how  I  have  borne  myself. 
And  what  an  austere  penance  I  take  on  me. 
To  satisfy  your  doubts ;  when,  like  a  vestal, 
I  show  you,  to  your  shame,  the  fire  still  burning, 
Conunitted  to  my  chaige  by  true  affection. 
The  people  joining  with  you  in  the  wonder ; 
When  by  the  glorious  splendour  of  my  sufferings, 
The  piying  eyes  of  jealousy  are  struck  blind. 
The  monster  too  that  feeds  on  fears,  e'en  starved 
For  want  of  seeming  matter  to  accuse  me ; 
Expect,  Leosthenes,  a  sharp  reproof 
From  my  just  anger. 

Leott.  What  will  you  do  ? 

CUo.  Obey  me, 
Or  from  this  minute  you  are  a  stranger  to  me ; 
And  do't  without  reply.    All-seeing  sun. 
Thou  witness  of  my  innocence,  thus  I  dose 
Mine  eyes  against  thy  comfortable  light,  > 
Till  the  return  of  this  distrustful  man ! 
Now  bind  them  sure ; — ^nay,  do't :    [He  bindt  her 
eyes.']    If,  unoompell'd. 
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I  looM  this  knot,  until  the  hands  that  made  it 
Be  pleased  Id  untie  it,  may  consuming  plagues 
Fall  heavy  on  me !  pray  you  guide  me  to  your  lips. 
This  kiM,  when  you  come  back,  shall  be  a  virgin 
To  bid  you  welcome ;  nay,  I  have  not  done  yet : 
I  will  continue  duml^  and,  you  once  gone, 
Noacoentshallcomefromme.  Now  to  my  chamber, 
My  tomb,  if  you  miscarry :  there  Til  spend 
My  hours  in  silent  mourning,  and  thus  much 
Shall  be  reported  of  me  to  my  gloiy. 
And  you  oonSoss  it,  whether  I  live  or  die, 
My  chastity  triumphs  o'er  your  jealousy. 


nSANBEB  DBCLABIMO  HIS  PASSION  FOR  CLIORA, 
JS  THE  INSUBRBCnON  Of  THE  SLATES  Of 
STBACUSBL 


Smter  PaumtB^  tpeakinff,  at  tKt  dooTf  to  1M  huurgmtt, 

PiMonder.  Hi  that  advances 
A  foot  beyond  this,  comes  upon  my  sword : 
Ton  have  had  your  ways,  disturb  not  mine. 

Timandra, .  Speak  gently. 
Her  fears  may  kiU  her  else. 

Pisan,  Now  Love  inspire  me ! 
Still  shaU  this  canopy  of  envious  night 
Obscure  my  suns  of  comibrt  1  and  those  dainties 
Of  purest  white  and  red,  which  I  take  in  at 
My  greedy  eyes,  denied  my  famish'd  senses  1 — 
The  organs  of  your  hearing  yet  are  open ; 
And  you  infiinge  no  vow,  though  you  vouchsafe 
To  give  them  warrant  to  convey  unto 
Tour  understanding  parts,  the  story  of 
A  tortured  and  despairing  lover,  whom 
Not  fortune  but  affection  marks  your  slave : 
Shake  not,  best  lady !  for  believe't,  you  are 
As  for  from  danger  as  I  am  from  force : 
All  violence  I  shall  offer,  tends  no  further 
Than  to  relate  my  sufferings,  which  I  dare  not 
Presume  to  do,  till,  by  some  gracious  sign, 
You  show  you  are  pleased  to  hear  me. 

Timand,  If  you  are. 
Hold  forth  your  right  hand. 

[Clboba  hUds/orlh  her  HgM  hand. 

Puaru  So  'tis  done ;  and  I 
With  my  glad  lips  seal  humbly  on  your  foot, 
My  soul's  thanks  for  the  favour :  I  forbear 
To  tell  you  who  I  am,  what  wealth,  what  honours 
I  made  exchange  oi,  to  become  your  servant : 
And,  though  I  knew  worthy  Leosthenes 
(For  sure  he  must  be  worthy,  for  whose  love 
You  have  endured  so  much)  to  be  my  rival ; 
When  rage  and  jealousy  counsell'd  me  to  kill  him. 
Which  then  I  could  have  done  with  much  more  ease. 
Than  now,  in  fear  to  grieve  you,  I  dare  speak  it. 
Love,  seconded  with  duty,  boldly  told  me 
The  man  I  hated,  fab:  Cleora  favour'd : 
And  that  was  his  protection.  [Cuoxa  bowg. 

Timand.  See,  she  bows 
Her  head  in  sign  of  thankfulness. 

Pisan.  He  removed  by 
The  occasion  of  the  war,  (my  fires  increasing 
By  being  closed  and  stopp'd  up,)  frantic  affection 
Prompted  me  to  do  something  in  his  absence, 
That  might  deliver  you  into  my  power. 


Which  you  see  is  effected;  and,  even  now. 
When  my  rebellious  passions  chide  my  dulnese, 
And  tell  me  how  much  I  abuse  my  fortunes, 
Now  it  is  in  my  power  to  bear  you  hence, 

[Oimuk  ttarti. 
Or  take  my  wishes  here,  (nay,  fear  not,  madam ; 
True  love  's  a  servant,  brutish  lust  a  tyrant,) 
I  dare  not  touch  those  viands  that  ne'er  taste  well. 
But  when  they're  freely  ofler'd :  only  thus  much, 
Be  pleased  1  may  speak  in  my  own  dear  cause. 
And  think  it  worthy  your  consideration, 
(I  have  loved  truly,  cannot  say  deserved, 
Since  duty  must  not  take  the  name  of  merit,) 
That  I  so  far  prize  your  content,  before 
All  blessings  tiiat  my  hope  can  fashion  to  me, 
That  willingly  I  entertain  despair, 
And,  for  your  sake,  embrace  it :  for  I  know. 
This  opportunity  lost,  by  no  endeavour 
The  like  can  be  recover'd.    To  conclude, 
Forget  not  that  I  lose  myself  to  save  you : 
For  what  can  I  expect  but  death  and  torture. 
The  war  being  ended  1  and,  what  is  a  task 
Would  trouble  Hercules  to  undertake, 
I  do  deny  you  to  myself  to  give  you, 
A  pure  unspotted  present,  to  my  rival. 
I  have  said :  If  it  distaste  not,  best  of  virgins, 
Reward  my  temperance  with  some  lawful  favour, 
Though  you  contemn  my  person. 

lOtmAkneOi,  then  puUsqir  her  ghve,  and 
<tfflsri  her  hand  to  PiSAif Aia. 

Timand,  See,  she  kneels ; 
And  seems  to  call  upon  the  gods  to  pay 
The  debt  she  owes  your  virtue :  to  perform  which, 
As  a  sure  pledge  of  friendship,  she  vouchsafes  you 
Her  fair  right  hand. 

PtMan.  I  am  paid  for  all  my  sufferings. 
Now,  when  you  please,  pass  to  your  private  cham- 
ber; 
My  love  and  duty,  faithful  guards,  shall  keep  you 
From  all  disturbance;  and  when  you  are  sated 
With  thinking  of  Leosthenes,  as  a  fee 
Due  to  my  service,  spare  one  sigh  for  me. 


PISANDER  HOLDINO  A  PARLBT  WITH  THE  CHIEFS 
OF  SYRACUSE,  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  IMSDBr 
GENTS. 

nOM  THB  BAMS. 

Pitan.  Bribflt  thus,  then, 
Since  I  must  speak  for  all ;  your  tyranny 
Drew  us  from  our  obedience.     Happy  those  times 
When  lords  were  styled  fathers  of  families. 
And  not  imperious  masters !  when  they  number'd 
Their  servants  almost  equal  with  theur  sons. 
Or  one  degree  beneath  them !  when  their  iaboura 
Were  cherish'd  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
Set  to  their  sufferings :  when  they  did  not  press 
Their  duties  or  their  vrills  beyond  the  power 
And  strength  of  their  performance!   all  things 

order'd 
With  such  decorum  as  wise  lawmakera. 
From  each  well-govem'd  private  house  derived 
The  perfect  model  of  a  commonwealth. 
Humanity  then  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  thankfid  masters  carefully  provided 
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For  creatures  wanting  reason.    The  noble  horse,  | 
That,  in  his  fiery  youth,  from  his  wide  nostrils 
Neigh'd  courage  to  his  rider,  and  brake  through 
Groves  of  opposed  pikes,  bearing  his  lord 
Safe  to  triumphant  victory ;  old  or  wounded. 
Was  set  at  liberty,  and  fireed  from  service. 
The  Athenian  mules,  that  from  the  quarry  drew 
Marble,  hew'd  for  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
The  great  work  ended,  were  dismiss'd,  and  fed 
At  the  public  cost;  nay,  fidthful  dogs  have  found 
Their  sepulchres ;  but  man,  to  man  more  cruel. 
Appoints  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  slave ; 
Since  pride  stepp'd  in  and  riot,  and  o'ertum'd 
This  goodly  frame  of  concord,  teaching  masters 
To  glory  in  the  abuse  of  such  as  are 
Brought  under  their  command ;  who,  grown  un- 

usefiil, 
Are  less  esteemed  than  beasU. — ^ThJs  you  have 

practised. 
Practised  on  us  with  rigour ;  this  hath  forced  us 
To  shake  our  heavy  yokes  off;  and,  if  redress 
Of  these  just  grievances  be  not  granted  us, 
We'll  right  ourselves,  and  by  strong  hand  defend 
What  we  are  now  possessed  of. 


LEOSTHENES'S  RETURN  TO  OLBORA. 

VEOM  TBI  SAMB. 

Timandra\the  attendant  of  Chora,)     You  are 
welcome,  sir. 

Liost.  Thou  givest  it  in  a  heavy  tone. 

Timand,  Alas!  sir. 
We  have  so  long  fed  on  the  bread  of  sorrow. 
Drinking  the  bitter  water  of  afflictions, 
Made  loathsome  too  by  our  continued  fears, 
Comfort 's  a  stranger  to  us. 

Leoit.  Fears !  your  sufferings : — 
For  which  I  am  so  overgone  with  grief, 
I  dare  not  ask,  without  compassionate  tears. 
The  villain's  name  that  robb'd  thee  of  thy  honour: 
For  being  trained  up  in  chastity's  cold  school. 
And  taught  by  such  a  mistress  as  Cleora, 
'Twcrc  impious  in  me  to  think  Timandra 
Fell  with  her  own  consent. 

Timnnd,  How  mean  you>  fell,  sir  ? 
I  understand  you  not. 

Leos!.  I  would  thou  didst  not, 
Or  that  I  could  not  read  upon  thy  face. 
In  bhishing  characters,  the  story  of 
Libidinous  rape :  confess  it,  for  you  stand  not 
Accountable  for  a  sin,  against  whose  strength 
Your  o'ermatched  innocence  could  make  no  resist- 
ance; 
Under  which  odds,  I  know,  Cleora  fell  too. 
Heaven's  help  in  vain  invoked  ;  the  amazed  sun 
Hiding  his  face  behind  a  mask  of  clouds. 
Not  daring  to  look  on  it !     In  her  sufferings 
All  sorrow 's  comprehended ;  what  Timandra, 
Or  the  city,  has  endured,  her  loss  considered, 
Deserves  not  to  be  named. 

Timand.  Pray  you,  do  not  bring,  sir, 
In  the  chimeras  of  your  jealous  fears, 
New  monsters  to  affright  us. 

Leott.  O,  Timandra, 
That  I  had  faith  enough  but  to  believe  thee ! 


I  should  receive-  it  with  a  joy  beyond 
Assurance  of  Elysian  shades  hereafter, 
Or  all  the  blessings,  in  this  life,  a  mother 
Could  wish  her  children  crown*d  with ; — but  I  must 

not 
Credit  impossibilities ;  yet  I  strive 
To  find  out  that  whose  knowledge  is  a  curse, 
And  ignorance  a  blessing.     Come,  discover 
What  kind  of  look  he  had  that  forced  thy  lady, 
(Thy  ravisher  I  will  inquire  at  leisure,) 
That  when,  hereafler,  I  behold  a  stranger 
But  near  him  in  aspect,  I  may  conclude, 
Though  men  and  angels  ^ould  proclaim  him 

honest. 
He  is  a  hell-bred  villain. 

Timand,  You  are  unworthy 
To  know  she  is  preserved,  preserved  untainted : 
Sorrow,  but  ill  bestow'd,  hath  only  made 
A  rape  upon  her  comforts  in  your  absence. 
Come  forth,  dear  madam.  iLeads  in  Clbora. 

Leost.  Ha!  IKnuU. 

Timand.  Nay,  she  deserves 
The  bending  of  your  heart;  that,  to  content  you, 
Has  kept  a  vow,  the  breach  of  which  a  vestal, 
Tliough  the  infringing  it  had  call'd  upon  her 
A  living  funeral,  must  of  force  have  shrunk  at 
No  danger  could  compel  her  to  dispense  with 
Her  cruel  penance,  though  hot  lust  came  arm*d 
To  seize  upon  her ;  when  one  look  or  accent 
Might  have  redeemed  her. 

Leo8i,  Might !  O  do  not  show  me 
A  beam  of  comfort,  and  straight  take  it  from  me. 
The  means  by  which  she  was  freed  1  speak,  O 

speak  quickly ; 
Each  minute  of  delay 's  an  age  of  torment ; 

0  speak,  Timandra. 

Timand.  Free  her  from  her  oath ; 
Herself  can  best  deliver  it. 

Lcott.  O  blest  office  !  [CnbCnds  Iter  tyet. 

Never  did  galley-slave  shake  off  his  chains. 
Or  look'd  on  his  redemption  from  the  oar. 
With  such  true  feeling  of  delight  as  now 

1  find  myself  possess'd  of. — Now  I  behold 
True  light  indeed ;  for,  since  these  fairest  stars, 
Cover'd  with  clouds  of  your  determinate  will. 
Denied  ytheir  influence  to  my  optic  sense. 

The  splendour  of  the  sun  appcar'd  to  me 
But  as  some  little  glimpse  of  his  bright  beams 
Convey'd  into  a  dungeon,  to  remember 
The  dark  inhabitants  there  how  much  they  wanted. 
Open  these  long-shut  lips,  and  strike  mine  ears 
With  music  more  hannonious  than  the  spheres 
Yield  in  their  heavenly  motions ;  and  if  ever 
A  true  submission  for  a  crime  acknowledged. 
May  find  a  gracious  hearing,  teach  your  tongue, 
In  the  first  sweet  articulate  sounds  it  utters, 
To  sign  my  wish'd-for  pardon. 

Cleo.  I  forgive  you. 

Leost.  How  greedily  I  receive  this !  Stay , best  lady, 
And  let  me  by  degrees  ascend  the  height 
Of  human  happiness !  all  at  once  delivered. 
The  torrent  of  my  joys  will  overwhelm  me : — 
So  now  a  little  more ;  and  pray  excuse  me. 
If,  like  a  wanton  epicure,  I  desire 
The  pleasant  taste  these  cates  of  comfort  yield  me. 
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Should  not  too  soon  be  swallow'd.    Have  you.  not, 
By  joar  unspotted  tnith  I  do  conjure  you 
To  answer  truly,  sufier'd  in  your  honour, 
By  force,  I  mean,  for  in  your  will  I  free  you, 
Since  1  left  Syracuse  ? 

Cteo.  I  restore 
This  kiss,  so  help  me  goodness !  which  I  borrow'd. 
When  I  last  saw  you. 

Leott,  Miracle  of  virtue ! 
One  pause  more,  I  beseech  you ;  I  am  like 
A  man  whose  vital  spirits  consumed  and  wasted 
With  a  long  and  tedious  fever,  unto  whom 
Too  much  of  a  strong  cordial,  at  once  taken, 
Brings  death,  and  not  restores  him.     Yet  I  cannot 
Fix  here ;  but  must  inquire  the  man  to  whom 
I  stand  indebted  for  a  benefit, 
Which,  to  requite  at  full,  though  in  his  hand 
I  grasp  all  sceptres  the  world's  empire  bows  to, 
Would  leave  me  a  poor  bankrupt.     Name  him, 

lady; 
If  of  a  mean  estate,  FlI  gladly  part  with 
My  utmost  fortunes  to  him ;  but  if  noble, 
In  thankful  duty  study  how  to  serve  him ; 
Or  if  of  higher  rank,  erect  him  altars, 
And  as  a  god  adore  him. 

Cleo.  If  that  goodness. 
And  noble  temperance,  the  queen  of  virtues, 
Bridling  rebellious  passions,  to  whose  sway 
Such  as  have  conquer'd  nations  have  lived  slaves. 
Did  ever  wing  great  minds  to  fly  to  heaven. 
He  that  preserved  mine  honour  may  hope  boldly 
To  fill  a  seat  among  the  gods,  and  shake  off 
Our  frail  corruption. 

Leo$t.  Forward. 

CUo,  Or  if  ever 
The  Powers  above  did  mask  in  human  shapes, 
To  teach  mortality,  not  by  cold  precepts 
Forgot  as  soon  as  told,  but  by  examples. 
To  imitate  their  pureness,  and  draw  near 
To  their  celestial  natures,  I  believe 
He's  more  than  man. 

Leost.  You  do  describe  a  wonder. 

CUo.  Which  will  increase,  when  you  shall  un- 
derstand 
He  was  a  lover. 

Leo9t,  Not  yours,  lady  ? 

Cleo,  Yes; 
Loved  me,  Leosthenes :  nay  more,  so  doated, 
(If  e*er  affections  scorning  gross  desires 
May  without  wrong  be  styled  so,)  that  he  durst  not 
With  an  immodest  syllable  or  look. 
In  fear  it  might  take  from  me,  whom  he  made 
The  object  of  his  better  part,  discover 
I  was  the  saint  he  sued  to.  / 

Leoit.  A  rare  temper ! 

Cleo,  I  cannot  speak  it  to  the  worth :  all  praise 
I  can  bestow  upon  it  will  appear 
Envious  detraction.    Not  to  rack  you  fiirther. 
Yet  make  the  miracle  full,  though,  of  all  men, 
He  hated  you,  .Leosthenes,  as  his  rival ; 
So  high  yet  he  prized  my  content,  that  knowing 
You  were  a  man  I  favoured,  he  disdain'd  not, 
Against  himself,  to  serve  you. 

Leott,  You  conceal  still 
The  owner  of  these  excellencies. 
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CUo,  *Tia  MaruUo, 
My  fiither's  bondman. 

Leoet,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

CUo.  Why  do  you  laugh  1 

Leott.  To  hear  the  labouring  mountain  of  your 
praise 
Delivered  of  a  mouse. 

CUo,  The  man  deserves  not 
This  scorn,  I  can  assure  you. 

Leott,  Do  you  call 
What  was  his  duty,  merit  ? 

Cleo,  Yes,  and  place  it 
As  high  in  my  esteem  as  all  the  honours 
Descended  from  your  ancestors,  or  the  glory. 
Which  you  may  call  your  own,  got  in  this  action. 
In  which,  I  must  confess,  you  have  done  nobly. 
And  I  could  add,  as  I  desired,  but  that 
I  fear  'twould  make  you  proud. 

Leott,  Why,  lady,  can  you 
Be  won  to  give  allowance  that  your  slave 
Should  dare  to  love  you  1 

CUo,  The  immortal  gods 
Accept  the  meanest  altars  that  are  raised 
By  pure  devotions ;  and  sometimes  prefer 
An  ounce  of  frankincense,  honey  or  milk. 
Before  whole  hecatombs,  or  Sabean  gums, 
Offer'd  in  ostentation. — Are  you  sick 
Of  your  old  disease  1     TU  fit  you.  [AHde. 

Leost.  You  seem  moved. 

Cleo.  Zealous,  I  grant,  in  the  defence  of  virtue. 
Why,  good  Leosthenes,  though  I  endured 
A  penance  for  your  sake,  above  example ; 
I  have  not  so  far  sold  myself^  I  take  it. 
To  be  at  your  devotion,  but  I  may 
Cherish  desert  in  others,  where  I  find  it. 
How  would  you  tyrannize,  if  you  stood  possessed  of 
That  which  is  only  yours  in  expectation. 
That  now  prescribe  such  hard  conditions  to  me  ! 

Leott,  One  kiss,  and  I  am  silenced. 

Cleo,  I  vouchsafe  it ; 
Yet,  I  must  tell  you  'tis  a  favour  that 
MaruUo,  when  I  was  his,  not  mine  own. 
Durst  not  presume  to  ask :  no ;  when  the  city 
Bow'd  humbly  to  licentious  rapes  and  lust. 
And  when  I  was  of  men  and  gods  forsaken. 
Delivered  to  his  power,  he  did  not  press  me 
To  grace  him  with  one  look  or  syllable, 
Ot  urged  the  dispensation  of  an  oath 
Made  for  your  satisfaction : — the  poor  wretch. 
Having  related  only  his  own  sufierings, 
And  kiss'd  my  hand,  which  I  could  not  deny  him, 
Defending  me  from  others,  never  since 
Solicited  my  favours. 

Leott,  Pray  you,  end ; 
The  stoiy  does  not  please  me. 

CUo.  WeU,  take  heed 
Of  doubts  and  fears ; — for  know,  Leosthenes, 
A  greater  injury  cannot  be  ofier'd 
To  innocent  chastity,  than  unjust  suspicion. 
I  love  MaruUo's  feir  mind,  not  his  person ; 
Let  that  secure  you.     And  I  here  command  you, 
If  I  have  any  power  in  you,  to  stand 
Between  him  and  all  punishment,  and  oppose 

His  temperance  to  his  folly ;  if  you  fail 

No  more ;  I  will  not  threaten. 
v2 
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FBOM  THB  BONDHAir. 
Act  Y.  Som  WU—The  Cburt  qf  JutUee. 

Enter  Tuouoh,  ABO]iiDAMua»  Guoul,  end  Oflloen. 

TimoL  'Tis  wondrous  itniige !  nor  can  it  ftU 
within 
The  reach  of  my  belief  a  slave  should  be 
The  owner  of  a  temperance  whidi  this  age  ' 
Can  hardly  parallel  in  freebom  lords, 
Or  kings  proud  of  their  purple. 

'  JrchidL  'Tis  most  true; 
And  though  at  first  it  did  appear  a  fable, 
All  dicumstances  meet  to  give  it  credit ; 
Which  works  so  on  me,  that  I  am  compdl'd 
To  be  a  suitor,  not  to  be  denied. 
He  may  haTe  equal  hearing. 

CUo,  8ir,  you  graced  me 
With  the  title  of  your  mistress ;  bat  my  fortune 
Is  so  far  distant  firom  command,  that  I 
Lay  by  the  power  you  gave  me,  and  plead  humbly, 
For  the  preserver  of  my  fame  and  honour. 
And  pray  you,  sir,  in  charity  believe, 
That  since  I  had  ability  of  speech. 
My  tongue  has  been  so  mudi  inured  to  truth, 
I  know  not  how  to  lie. 

TimoL  ril  rather  doubt 
The  oracles  of  the  gods  than  question  what 
Your  innocence  delivers;  and,  as  &r 
As  justice  and  mine  honour  can  give  way. 
He  shall  have  fiivour.    Bring  him  in  unbound : 

[JBbom^  O&osrs. 
And  though  Leosthenes  may  challenge  firom  me. 
For  his  late  worthy  service,  credit  to 
All  things  he  can  allege  in  his  own  cause, 
Marullo,  so,  I  think,  you  call  his  name, 
Shall  find  I  do  reserve  one  ear  for  him, 

{Enter  Clbon,  isorua^  HamLxm,  Oltmpia,  and  Oousca. 
To  let  in  mer^.    Sit  and  take  your  places ; 
The  right  of  this  foir  virgin  first  determined. 
Your  bondmen  shall  be  censured. 

CU(m.  With  all  rigour, 
Wc  do  expect 

Cortf.  Tempered,  I  say,  with  men^. 

Enier  at  am  door  LiosTBsins  and  TncASoais;  ai  tht  afhur, 
OfiUsers  viUh  Pisanskr  and  Timamdiu. 

TvnvoL  Your  hand,  Leoethenes :  I  cannot  doubt. 
You,  that  have  been  victorious  in  the  war. 
Should,  in  a  combat  fought  with  words,  come  off 
But  with  assured  triumph. 

LeoMt,  My  deserts,  sir, 
14  without  arrogance,  I  may  style  them  such. 
Arm  me  from  doubt  and  fear. 

TvnwL  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 
Nor  be  thou  daunted  (howsoe'er  thy  fortune 
Has  marked  thee  out  a  slave)  to  speak  thy  merits : 
For  virtue,  though  in  rags,  may  challenge  more 
Than  vice  set  off  with  all  the  trim  of  greatness. 

Puan.  I  had  rather  fall  under  so  just  a  judge. 
Than  be  acquitted  by  a  man  corrupt 
And  partial  in  his  censure. 

Archid.  Note  his  language ; 
It  relishes  of  better  breeding  than 
His  present  state  dares  promise. 

2\nu)l.  I  observe  it. 
Place  the  &ir  lady  in  the  midst,  that  both, 


Looking  with  oovetoos  eyes  npon  the  prise 
They  are  to  plead  fot,  may,  from  the  foir  objecty 
Teach  Homes  eloqueBoe. 

LtotL  Am  I  folLen  so  low  ! 
My  birth,  my  honour,  and  what's  dearest  to  nke. 
My  love,  and  witness  of  my  love,  my  service, 
80  undervalued,  that  I  must  contend 
With  one,  where  my  excess  of  glory  must 
Make  his  o'erthrow  a  conquest  1    ShisU  my  fulneaa 
Supply  defocts  in  such  a  thing,  that  never 
Knew  any  thing  but  want  and  emptiness. 
Give  him  a  name,  and  keep  it  such,  firom  thia 
Unequal  competition  1    If  my  pride. 
Or  any  bold  assurance  of  my  worth. 
Has  pluck'd  this  mountain  of  disgrace  upon  me, 
I  am  justly  punish'd,  and  submit ;  but  if 
I  have  beoi  modest,  and  esteemed  myself 
More  injured  in  the  tribute  of  the  praise. 
Which  no  desert  of  mine,  prized  by  self-love. 
Ever  exacted,  may  this  cause  and  minute 
For  ever  be  forgotten.    I  dwell  long 
Upon  mine  anger,  and  now  turn  to  you. 
Ungrateful  fair  one ;  and,  since  you  are  such, 
'Tis  lawful  for  me  to  proclaim  myself 
And  what  I  have  deserved. 

C/eo.  Neglect  and  scorn 
From  me,  for  this  proud  vaunt 

LttmL  You  nounsh,  lady. 
Your  ovni  dishonour  in  this  harsh  reply. 
And  almost  prove  what  some  hold  of  your  sex ; 
You  are  all  made  up  of  passion :  for  if  reason 
Or  judgment  could  find  entertainment  vrith  you. 
Or  that  you  would  distinguish  of  the  objecte 
You  look  on,  in  a  true  glass,  not  seduced 
By  the  false  light  of  your  too  violent  will, 
I  should  not  need  to  plead  for  that  which  you 
With  joy  should  ofier.  Is  my  high  birth  a  blemish  1 
Or  does  my  wealth,  which  all  the  vain  expense 
Of  women  cannot  waste,  breed  loathing  in  you, 
The  honours  I  can  call  mine  own  thoughts,  scan- 
dals 1 
Am  I  deform'd,  or,  for  my  fother's  sins. 
Mulcted  by  nature  1     If  you  interpret  these 
As  crimes,  'tis  fit  I  should  yield  up  myself 
Most  miserably  g^ty.    But,  perhaps, 
(Which  yet  I  would  not  credit,)  you  have  seen 
This  galhint  pitch  the  bar,  or  bear  a  burden 
Would  crack  the  shoulders  of  a  weaker  bondman ; 
Or  any  other  boisterous  exercise. 
Assuring  a  strong  back  to  satisfy 
Your  loose  desires,  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

Clto,  You  are  foul-mouthM. 

Archid.  Ul-manner'd  too. 

Ltott,  I  speak 
In  the  way  of  supposition,  and  entreat  you. 
With  all  the  fervour  of  a  constant  lover, 
lliatyou  would  free  yourself  from  these  aspersions, 
Or  any  imputetion  black-tongued  slander 
Could  throw  on  your  unspotted  virgin  whiteness: 
To  which  there  is  no  easier  way,  than  by 
Vouchsafing  him  your  fiivour;  him,  to  whom 
Next  to  the  general,  and  the  gods  and  fitutois. 
The  country  owes  her  safety. 

Timag,  Are  you  stupid  1 
'Slight !  leap  into  his  arms,  and  there  ask  pardon— 
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Ob !  you  expect  your  slave's  reply ;  no  doubt 
We  shall  have  a  fine  oration !     !■  will  teach 
My  spaniel  to  howl  in  sweeter  language. 
And  keep  a  better  method. 

jSrckUL  Tou  forget 
The  dignity  of  the  place. 
Diph*  Silence! 

TimoL  {To  PyMtundtr.'l  Speak  boldly. 
Pwuu  'Tis  your  authority  gives  me  a  tongue, 
I  should  be  dumb  else ;  and  I  am  secure, 
I  cannot  clothe  my  thoughts,  and  just  defence, 
In  such  an  abject  phrase,  but  'twill  appear 
Equal,  if  not  above  my  low  condition. 
I  need  no  bombast  language,  stolen  from  such 
Ab  make  nobility  from  prodigious  terms 
The  hearers  understand  not ;  I  bring  with  me 
No  wealth  to  boast  of,  neither  can  I  number 
Uncertain  fortune's  fitvours  with  my  merits ; 
I  dare  not  force  affection,  or  presume 
To  censure  her  discretion,  that  looks  on  me 
As  a  weak  man,  and  not  her  fim^'s  idol. 
How  I  have  loved,  and  how  much  I  have  suffer'd, 
And  with  what  pleasure  undergone  the  burden 
Of  my  ambitious  hopes,  (in  aiming  at 
The  glad  possession  of  a  happiness, 
The  abstract  of  all  goodness  in  mankind 
Can  at  no  part  deserve,)  with  my  confession 
Of  mine  own  wants,  is  all  that  can  plead  for  me. 
But  if  that  pure  desires,  not  blended  with 
Foul  thoughts,  that,  like  a  river,  keeps  his  course, 
Retaining  still  the  clearness  of  the  spring 
From  whence  it  took  beginning,  may  be  thought 
Worthy  acceptance ;  then  I  dare  rise  up. 
And  tell  this  gay  man  to  his  teeth,  I  never 
Durst  doubt  her  constancy,  that,  lUie  a  rock. 
Beats  off  temptations,  as  that  mocks  the  (uiy 
Of  the  proud  waves ;  nor,  from  my  jealous  fears, 
Question  that  goodness  to  which,  as  an  altar 
Of  all  perfection,  he  that  truly  loved 
-  Should  rather  bring  a  sacrifice  of  service, 
Than  raze  it  with  the  engines  of  suspicion : 
Of  which,  when  he  can  wash  an  iEthiop  white, 
Leoethenes  may  hope  to  free  himself; 
Bat,  till  then,  never. 

Timag,  Bold,  presumptuous  villain ! 
Pi»an,  I  will  go  further,  and  make  g^ood  upon 
him, 
r  the  pride  of  all  his  honours,  birth,  and  fortunes, 
He*8  more  unworthy  than  myselfl 
Ltott,  Thou  liesU 

Timag.  Confute  him  with  a  whip,  and,  the  doubt 
decided, 
Ponish  him  with  a  halter. 

Pitan.  O  the  gods ! 
my  ribs,  though  made  of  brass,  cannot  contain 
My  heart,  swollen  big  with  rage.    The  lie ! — a 

whip! — 
Let  fiuy  then  disperse  these  clouds,  in  which 
I  long  have  march'd  disguised  I    [Thrwn  qjg^hUdit- 

gvi$t.']  that,  when  they  know 
Whom  they  have  injured,  they  may  faint  with 

hiOTror 
Of  my  revenge,  which,  wretched  men,  expect. 
As  sure  as  fiite,  to  suffer. 


Timag,  'Tis  the  bold  Theban ! 

J^.  There*s  no  hope  for  me  then : 
I  thought  I  should  have  put  in  for  a  diare, 
And  borne  Cleora  fiom  &em  both ;  but  now 
This  stranger  looks  so  terrible,  that  I  dare  not 
So  much  as  look  on  her. 

PiMan.  Now  as  myself. 
Thy  equal  at  thy  best,  Leoethenes. 
For  you,  Timagoras,  praise  heaven  you  were  bom 
Cleora's  hrother,  'tis  your  safest  armour. 
But  I  lose  time^ — ^The  base  lie  cast  upon  me, 
I  thus  return :  Thou  art  a  peijured  man. 
False,  and  perfidious,  and  hast  made  a  tender 
Of  love  and  service  to  this  lady,  when 
Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any,  can  bear  witness, 
That  thou  were  not  thine  own :  for  proof  of  this. 
Look  better  on  this  virgin,  and  consider. 
This  Persian  shape  laid  by,  and  she  appearing 
In  a  Greekish  dress,  such  as  when  you  first  saw 

her. 
If  she  resemble  not  Pisander's  sister, 
One  call'd  Statilial 

Xcost.  'Tis  the  same !  my  guilt 
So  chokes  my  spirits,  I  cannot  deny 
My  folsehood,  nor  excuse  it 

Ptian.  This  is  she. 
To  whom  thou  wert  contracted :  this  the  lady, 
That,  when  thou  wert  my  prisoner,  fiiirly  taken 
In  the  Spartan  war,  that  begg'd  thy  hberty. 
And  with  it  gave  herself  to  thee,  ungrateful ! 

StaiH  No  more.  Sir,  I  entreat  you :  I  perceive 
True  sorrow  in  his  looks,  and  a  consent 
To  make  me  reparation  in  mine  honour ; 
And  then  I  am  most  happy. 

PifOff.  The  wrong  done  her 
Drew  me  from  Thebes,  with  a  full  intent  to  kill 

thee; 
But  this  fair  object  met  me  in  my  fiiry. 
And  quite  disarmed  me.     Being  denied  to  have 

her. 
By  you,  my  lord  Archidamus,  and  not  able 
To  live  far  from  her ;  love,  the  mistress  of 
All  quaint  devices,  prompted  me  to  treat 
With  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  as  a  pirate,  sold  me 
For  a  alave  to  you,  my  lord,  and  gave  my  sister 
As  a  present  to  Cleora. 

TimoU  Strange  meanders  I 

Pif  an.  There  how  I  bare  myself,  needs  no  sela- 
tion. 
But,  if  so  fiur  descending  from  the  height 
Of  my  then  flourishing  fortunes,  to  the  lowest 
Condition  of  a  man,  to  have  means  only 
To  feed  my  eye  with  the  sight  of  what  I  honoured ; 
The  dangers  too  I  underwent,  the  sufferings : 
The  clearness  of  my  interest,  may  deserve 
A  noble  recompense  in  your  law^l  favour ; 
Now  'tis  apparent  that  Leosthenes 
Can  claim  no  interest  in  you,  you  may  please 
To  think  upon  my  service. 

CUtk  Sir,  my  want 
Of  power  to  satisfy  so  great  a  debt, 
Makes  me  accuse  my  fortune ;  but  if  that. 
Out  of  the  bounty  of  your  mind,  you  think 
A  free  surrender  of  myself  full  payment, 
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FROU  «THE  GREAT  DUKB  OF  FLORENCB." 

Giorannl,  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  taking  Icar* 

of  Lidia,  the  daughter  of  his  tutor  Gharomonta- 

ATJOfw.— OHAROMOinn;  Ooxtabcio,  the  Ditkb^  Stereiarjf; 

OiOTANHi;  and  Lldu. 

Char.  This  acknowledgment 

EnUr'LnAk. 
Binds  me  your  debtor  ever. — Here  oomes  one 
In  whose  sad  looks  you  easily  may  read 
What  her  heart  suffers,  in  that  she  is  forced 
To  take  her  last  leave  qf  you. 

CofU,  As  I  live, 
A  beauty  without  parallel ! 

Lid,  Must  you  go,  then, 
So  suddenly  1 

Giao.  There's  no  evasion,  Lidia, 
To  gain  the  least  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  rate.    Greatness,  with  private  men 
Bsteem'd  a  blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  conclude 
The  only  freemen,  are  the  only  slaves. 
Happy  the  golden  meem !  had  I  been  bom 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest. 
Have  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not. 
As  I  am  now,  against  my  choice,  compelled 
Or  to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger, 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin. 

Lid.  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  faithful  guard. 

Giao,  O,  Lidia. 

Cmit.  So  passionate ! 

Giov,  For,  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  have  seen  and  liked  with  mine  own  eyes, 
And  not,  as  now,  with  others ;  I  might  still, 
And  without  observation,  or  envy, 
As  I  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
With  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem. 
The  abstract  of  society :  we  might  walk 
In  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens ; 
From  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship, and  wonders; 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing, 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imagination  conceive 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
Of  angels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises. 
And  then  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  retum'd. 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time : — 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from. 

Cont.  You  forget 
The  haste  upon  us. 

Giov,  One  word  more, 
And  tlien  I  come.    And  after  this,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  hymeneal  joys, 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  might  have  been  your  husband. 

Lid,  Sir,  I  was. 
And  ever  am,  your  servant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis,  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish 


Such  saucy  hopes.     If  I  had  been  the  heir 

Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to, 

At  my  best  you  had  deserved  me ;  as  I  am, 

Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  zeal 

I  wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 

A  princess  equal  to  you ;  such  a  one 

That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life, 

With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you. 

May  you  have  happy  issue,  and  I  live 

To  be  their  humblest  handmaid ! 

Gioo.  I  am  dumb. 
And  can  make  no  reply. 

CoTit.  Your  excellence 
Wm  be  benighted. 

Giov.  This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears. 
May  learn  you  what  I  should  say. 


FROM  "THE  FATAL  DOWRY."* 

ACT  U.  SCIHX  I. 

EnUr  P05TAUEE,  Malotik,  and  Biaumott. 

Mai.  'Tis  strange. 

Beatk.  Methinks  so. 

Pont,  In  a  man  but  young. 
Yet  old  in  judgment ;  theorick  and  practick 
In  all  humanity,  and  to  increase  the  wonder, 
Religious,  yet  a  soldier ;  that  he  should 
Yield  his  free-living  youth  a  captive  for 
The  freedom  of  his  aged  father's  corpse, 
And  rather  choose  to  want  life's  necessaries, 
Liberty,  hope  of  fortune,  than  it  should 
In  death  be  kept  from  Christian  ceremony. 

Mai.  Come,  'tis  a  golden  precedent  in  a  son, 
To  let  strong  nature  have  the  better  hand. 
In  such  a  case,  of  all  aflccted  reason. 
What  years  sit  on  this  Charalois  1 

Beau.  Twenty -eight: 
For  since  the  clock  did  strike  him  seventeen  old. 
Under  his  father's  wing  this  son  hath  fought. 
Served  and  commanded,  and  so  aptly  boUi, 
That  sometimes  he  appeared  his  father's  father. 
And  never  less  than  's  son;  the  old  man's  virtues 
So  recent  in  him,  as  the  world  may  swear. 
Nought  but  a  fair  tree  could  such  fair  fruit  bear. 

Pont.  But  wherefore  lets  he  such  a  barbarous  law, 
And  men  more  barbarous  to  excute  it. 
Prevail  on  his  soft  disposition. 
That  he  had  rather  die  alive  for  debt 
Of  the  old  man,  in  prison,  than  they  should 
Rob  him  of  sepulture ;  considering 
These  moneys  borrow'd  bought  the  lender's  peace. 
And  all  the  means  they  enjoy,  nor  were  diflused 
In  any  impious  or  licentious  path  1  [trunk, 

Beau,  True !  for  my  part,  were  it  my  father's 
The  tyrannous  ram-heads  with  their  horns  should 

gore  it, 
Or  cast  it  to  their  curs,  than  they  less  currish. 
Ere  prey  on  me  so  with  their  lion-law. 
Being  in  my  free  will,  as  in  his,  to  shun  it. 

Pont.  Alas !  he  knows  himself  in  poverty  lost 
For  in  this  partial  avaricious  age 
What  price  bears  honour  1  virtue  ?  long  ago 

*  Mr.  Gilford,  In  his  edition  of  Massinger,  has  few  doubts 
that  it  was  written  by  Field. 
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It  was  but  praiaed,  and  freezed ;  bat  now-a-daja 
Tia  colder  far,  and  has  nor  love  nor  praiae : 
The  veiy  praise  now  freezeth  too ;  for  nature 
Did  make  the  heathen  far  more  Christian  then, 
Than  knowledge  ua,  less  heatheniah,  Chriatian. 

MaL  This  morning  ia  the  iiineral  ? 

F(mt.  Certainly. 
And  from  this  prison, — ^'twaa  the  son's  request, 
That  his  dear  fiUher  might  interment  have, 
See,  the  young  son  enter'd  a  lively  g^ve ! 

Beau,  They  come : — observe  their  order. 

Silemm  Mutie.  Enter  the  FUmaraL  Pfwxanon.  The  Cbffln 
U'me  bjf /ouTt  preceded  by  a  Prie«t  Captalsa,  Lieuten- 
•nta,  Eiudgnfl,  cmd  Soldiers;  Mourners,  Scutcheoiu,  de^ 
totd  very  good  order.  Bomont  and  Chabalois,  foOowti 
by  the  Jailers  and  OiBeers,  vfith  Creditors,  meet  U. 

CharaL  How  like  a  silent  stream  shaded  with 
And  gliding  softly  with  our  windy  sighs,     [night, 
Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity ! 
Tears,  sighs,  and  blacks  filling  the  simile ; 
Whilst  I,  the  only  murmur  in  this  grove 
Of  death,  thus  hollowly  break  forth.     Vouchsafe 

[lb  the  bearert. 
To  stay  a  while, — ^Rest,  rest  in  peace,  dear  earth ! 
Thou  that  brought'st  rest  to  their  unthankful  lives, 
Whose  cruelty  denied  thee  rest  in  death ! 
Here  stands  thy  poor  executor,  thy  son, 
That  makes  his  life  prisoner  to  bail  thy  death ; 
Who  giadlier  puts  on  this  captivity, 
Than  virgins,  long  in  love,  their  wedding  weeds. 
Of  all  that  ever  thou  hast  done  good  to, 
These  only  have  good  memories ;  for  they 
Remember  best  forget  not  gratitude. 
I  thank  you  for  this  lost  and  friendly  love : 

[7b  the  JSUdien. 
And  though  this  countxy,  like  a  viperous  mother, 
Not  only  hath  eat  up  ungratefully 
All  means  of  thee,  her  son,  but  last,  thyself, 
Leaving  thy  heir  so  bare  and  indigent. 
He  cannot  raise  thee  a  poor  monument, 
Such  as  a  flatterer  or  a  usurer  hath ; 
Thy  worth,  in  every  honest  breast,  builds  one. 
Making  their  friendly  hearts  thy  funeral  stone. 


Pont,  Sir. 

CharaL  Peace !  Oh,  peace !  this  scene  is  wholly 

mine.  [weeps. 

What!  weep  ye,  soldiers!  blanch  not. — Romont 
Ha !  let  me  see !  my  miracle  is  eased, 
The  jailers  and  the  creditors  do  weep ; 
Even  they  that  make  us  weep,  do  weep  themselves. 
Be  these  thy  body's  balm !  these  and  thy  virtue 
Keep  thy  fame  ever  odoriferous. 
Whilst  the  great,  proud,  rich,  undeserving  man. 
Alive  stinks  in  his  vices,  and  being  vanished, 
The  golden  calf,  that  was  an  idol  deck'd 
With  marble  pillars,  jet,  and  porphyry. 
Shall  quickly,  both  in  bone  and  name,  consume. 
Though  wrapt  in  lead,  spice,  seardoUi,  and  per- 
fume ! . . . 

Priett,  On. 

CharaL  One  moment  more. 
But  to  bestow  a  few  poor  legacies. 
All  I  have  left  in  my  dead  father's  rights. 
And  I  have  done.    Captain,  wear  thou  these  spun. 
That  yet  ne'er  made  his  hone  run  from  a  foe. 
Lieutenant,  thou  this  scarf;  and  may  it  tie 
Thy  valour  and  thy  honesty  together ! 
For  so  it  did  in  him.    Ensign,  this  cuirass. 
Your  general's  necklace  once.   You,  gentle  bearen. 
Divide  this  purse  of  gold ;  this  other  strew 
Among  the  poor ;  'tb  all  I  have.    Romont — 
Wear  thou  this  medal  of  himself—^ — ^that,  like 
A  hearty  oak,  grew'st  dose  to  this  tall  pine. 
Even  in  the  wildest  wilderness  of  war,        [selves : 
Whereon  foes  broke  their  swords,  and  tired  them- 
Wounded  and  hack'd  ye  were,  but  never  fell'd. 

For  me,  my  portion  provide  in  heaven ! 

My  root  is  earth'd,  and  I,  a  desolate  branch, 
Left  acatter'd  in  the  highway  of  the  world. 
Trod  under  foot,  that  might  have  been  a  column 
Mainly  supporting  our  demolish'd  house. 

Thu»  would  I  wear  as  my  inheritance 

And  what  hope  can  arise  to  me  from  it, 
When  I  and  it  are  both  here  prisonere  ! 

•  His  father's  sword. 


ANONYMOUS. 

THIS    OXFORD   RIDDLE   ON   THB   PURITANS, 
mox  A  suf  GLi  sam  pbihtid  at  ozvobd  ni  1043. 


Thcks  dwells  a  people  on  the  earth, 
That  reckons  true  allegiance  treason. 
That  makes  sad  war  a  holy  mirth, 
Calls  madness  zeal,  and  nonsense  reason ; 
That  finds  no  freedom  but  in  slaveiy, 
That  makes  lies  truth,  religion  knavery, 
That  rob  and  cheat  with  yea  and  nay : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  1 
They  hate  the  fiesh,  yet  kiss  their  damea. 
That  make  kingfs  great  by  curbing  crowns. 
That  quench  the  fire  by  kindling  flames. 
That  settle  peace  by  plund'ring  towns. 
That  govern  with  implicit  votes, 
That  'stablish  truth  by  cutting  throats. 
That  kiss  their  master  and  betray  : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  ? 


That  make  Heaven  speak  by  their  commission, 
That  stop  God's  peace  and  boast  his  power 
That  tesich  bold  blasphemy  and  sedition. 
And  pray  high  treason  by  the  hour, 
That  damn  all  saints  but  such  as  they  arc, 
That  wish  all  common,  except  prayer. 
That  idolize  Pym,  Brooks,  and  Say  : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  1 
That  to  enrich  the  commonwealth. 
Transport  large  gold  to  foreign  parts ; 
That  house't  in  Amsterdam  by  stealth. 
Yet  lord  it  here  within  our  gates ; 
That  are  staid  men,  yet  only  stay 
For  a  light  night  to  run  away ; 

That  borrow  to  lend,  emd  rob  to  pay : 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  who  are  they  ? 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 


[ten,lWL    ZNi«,IML] 


Suckling,  who  gives  levity  its  gayest  expres- 
sion, was  the  son  of  the  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold to  Charles  I.  Langbaine  tells  ns  that  he 
spoke  Latin  at  five  years  of  age ;  bat  vrith  what 
correctness  or  fluency  we  are  not  infimned.  His 
versatile  mind  certcdnly  acquired  many  accom- 
plishments, and  filled  a  short  life  with  many  pur- 
suits, for  he  was  a  traveller,  a  soldier,  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  and  a  musician.  After  serving  a 
campaign  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  returned 
to  England,  was  favoured  by  Charles  L,  and 
vnt>te  some  pieces,  which  were  exhibited  for  the 
amusement  of  the  court  with  sumptuous  sfden- 
dour.    When  the  civil  wars  broke  out  he  ex- 


pended 1300/1*  on  the  equipment  of  a  regiment 
for  the  king,  which  was  distinguished,  however, 
only  by  its  finery  and  cowardice.  A  brother  poet 
crowned  his  disgrace  with  a  ludicroas  song.  The 
event  is  said  to  have  afibcted  him  deeply  with 
shame;  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  experience 
that  most  incurable  of  the  heart's  diseases.  Hav- 
ing  learnt  that  his  servant  had  robbed  him,  he 
drew  on  his  boots  in  great  haste ;  a  rusty  nail,t 
that  was  concealed  in  one  of  them,  pierced  his 
heel,  and  produced  a  mortification,  of  which  he 
died.  His  poems,  his  five  plays,  together  with 
hk  letters,  speeches,  and  tracts,  have  been  ool- 
lected  into  one  volume. 


SONG. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover ! 
Pr'y thee  why  so  pale  t 

Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  1 
IVythee  why  so  palel 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  shiner ! 
Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  1 

Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her. 
Saying  nothing  do't  1 
Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  ? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame !  this  wUl  not  move, 
This  cannot  take  her ; 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her : — 
The  devil  take  her! 


A  BALLAD  UPON  A  WIDDING. 

I  TELL  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been. 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen : 

O  things  without  compare ! 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake,  or  ftir. 

At  Charing-CrosB,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay. 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs : 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folks  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest'lent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine,) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest: 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him : 
The  king  (God  bless  him)  'twou'd  undo  him, 

Shou'd  he  go  i^  so  drest 

At  Course-appaik,  without  all  doubt, 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i'  the  town : 

[•  Rather  12,000L    See  Penj't  lt«lkra«b  toL  IL  p.  »«k 
wbere  the  ladlcxous  aong  Mr.  Osmpbell  refers  to  maj  be 


Though  lusty  Roger  there  had  been. 
Or  little  George  upon  the  Green, 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown. 

But  wot  you  what !  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wocnng; 

The  parson  for  him  stay'd : 
Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

(Perchance)  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale 

For  such  a  maid  no  Whitson  ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce : 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she. 

Nor  half  so  fhll  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Wou'd  not  stay  on  which  they  did  faring. 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck: 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must) 
It  look'd  hke  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck* 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light : 
But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight 

He  wou'd  have  kiss'd  her  once  or  twice, 
But  she  wou'd  not,  she  was  so  nice. 

She  wou'd  not  do't  in  sight: 
And  then  she  look'd  as  who  shou'd  say 
I  will  do  Vhat  I  list  to-day ; 

And  you  shall  do't  at  night 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison, 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone) 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katharine  pear. 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

[f  Oldys  Bftys  the  blade  of  a  p«iikiklib»  whilst  A^bnj 
mnam  that  h«  w»  noiaantd.    The  naU  or  blade  tuif 


[f  Oldys  says  the  blade  of  a  i 
aliniifl  that  he  was  poisoned, 
have  baan  poisimedv— 0.] 
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Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  atung  it  newly. 
1       Bat  (Dick)  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Now  hats  fly  <tS,  and  youths  carouse ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house. 

The  brides  came  thick  and  thick ; 
And  when  'twas  named  another's  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth. 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dickl 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break, 

That  they  might  passage  get; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

0'  the  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance : 

Then  dance  again  and  kiss. 
Thus  sev'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass. 
Whilst  every  woman  wish'd  her  place, 

And  every  m^  wish'd  his. 

If  wishing  shouM  be  any  sm. 

The  parson  himself  had  guilty  been, 

She  look'd  that  day  so  purely  : 
And  did  the  youth  so  oft  the  feat 
At  night,  as  some  did  in  conceit. 

It  would  have  spoil'd  him,  surely. 

By  this  time  all  were  stolen  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride ; 

But  that  he  must  not  know : 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guest  her  mind. 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 

Passion  o'me !  how  I  run  on ! 

There's  that  that  wou'd  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride: 
The  bos'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great. 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

When  in  he  came  (Dick)  there  she  lay. 
Like  new-fiJ'n  snow  melting  away, 

'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  part. 
Kisses  were  now  the  only  stay. 
Which  soon  she  gave,  as  who  wou'd  say. 

Good  b'ye,  vrith  aU  my  heart. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving  man  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented  and  away. 

But  just  as  heavens  wou'd  have  to  cross  it. 
In  came  the  bridemaids  vrith  the  posset ; 

The  bridegroom  eat  in  spite ; 
For  had  he  left  the  women  to't 
It  wou'd  have  cost  two  hours  to  do't. 

Which  were  too  much  that  night 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  entreated : 
And  this  the  Teiy  reason  was, 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 

At  length  the  candle's  out,  and  now 
All  that  they  had  not  done,  they  do! 

What  that  is,  who  can  telll 
But  I  believe  it  was  no  more 
Than  thou  and  I  have  done  before 

With  Bridget  and  with  NeU! 

SIDNEY  G( 

3D0LPHIN. 

[BOTD,  1610. 

DiHi,ieti.] 

SzDKBT  GoDOLPHiv,  who  is  highly  praised  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  was  the  brother  of  the  treasurer 

Godolphin.    He  flourished  and  perished  in  the 
civil  wars. 

TBI  VOLLOWING  USEA  AKB  FOUKP 

EN  M&  IN  ME.  UALONE'S  GOLLNOTION. 

'TIS  affection  but  dissembled, 
Or  dissemMed  liberty. 

To  pretend  thy  passion  changed 
With  changes  of  thy  mistress'  eye, 
Following  her  inconstancy. 

'Tis  not  scorn  that  can  remove  thee, 
For  thou  either  vrilt  not  see 

Such  loved  beauty  not  to  love  thee. 
Or  wiU  else  consent  that  she 
Judge  not  as  she  ought  of  thee. 

Hopes,  which  do  from  fiivour  flourish. 
May  perhaps  as  soon  expire 

As  the  cause  which  did  them  nourish, 
And  disdain'd  they  may  retire; 
But  love  is  anothOT  fire. 

Thus  thou  either  canst  not  sever 
Hope  from  what  appears  so  fair. 

Or,  unhappier,  thou  canst  never 
Find  contentment  in  despair. 
Nor  make  love  a  trifling  care. 

For  if  beauty  canae  thy  passion. 
If  a  fiur  icsislleBs  eye 

Melt  thee  with  its  soft  expression, 
Then  thy  hopes  will  never  die, 
Nor  be  cured  by  cruelty. 

There  are  seen  but  few  retiring 
Steps  m  all  the  paths  of  love. 
Made  by  such  who  in  aspiring 

Yet  even  these  ne'er  change  their  love. 

WILLIAM  CARTWRIGHT. 


[BotB,ISll.    Died,  IMS.] 


William  CAKTWutoHT  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper at  Cirencester,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
that  situation  by  spending  a  good  estate.  He 
was  a  king's  sdiolar  at  Westminster,  and  took 
orders  at  Oxford,  where  he  became,  says  Wood, 
**  a  most  florid  and  seraphic  preacher."  Bishop 
Duppa,  his  intimate  friend,  appointed  him  suc- 
centor  of  the  church  of  Salisbury  in  1642.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  war, 
or  delegacy,  appointed  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, for  providing  troops  sent  by  the  king  to  pro- 
tect, or  as  the  opposite  party  alleged,  to  overawe 
the  uniTenrities.  His  zeal  in  this  service  occa- 
sioned his  being  imprisoned  by  the  parliamentary 


forces  on  their  arrival ;  but  he  was  speedily  re- 
leased on  bail.  Early  in  the  year  1643  he  was 
appointed  junior  proctor  of  his  university,  and  also 
reader  in  metaphysics.  The  latter  office  we  may 
well  suppose  him  to  have  filled  with  ability,  as, 
according  to  Lloyd's  account,  he  studied  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day :  but  he  survived  his  ap- 
pointment to  it  for  a  very  short  time,  being  carried 
off  by  a  malignant  fever,  called  the  camp-disease, 
which  was  then  epidemical  at  Oxford.  Cart- 
wright  died  in  his  thirty-second  year ;  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  earn  the  distinguishing  praise  of 
Ben  Jonson,  who  used  to  say  of  him,  «  My  son, 
Cartwiight,  writes  all  like  a  man." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  BEYIL  GRENVILLE. 
Not  to  be  wrought  by  malice,  gain,  or  pride. 
To  a  compliance  with  the  thriving  side: 
Not  to  take  arms  for  love  of  change,  or  spite, 
But  only  to  maintain  afflicted  right ; 
Not  to  die  vainly  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
Perversely  seeking  after  voice  and  name ; 
Is  to  resolve,  fight,  die,  as  martyrs  do, 
And  thus  did  he,  soldier  and  martyr  too 

When  now  th'  incensed  legions  proudly  came 
Down  like  a  torrent  without  bank  or  dam : 
When  undeserved  success  urged  on  their  force ; 
That  thunder  must  come  down  to  stop  their  course, 
Or  Grenville  must  step  in ;  then  Grenville  stood. 
And  with  himself  opposed,  and  check'd  the  flood. 
Conquest  or  death  was  all  his  thought.    So  fye 
Either  overcomes,  or  doth  itself  expire : 
His  courage  work'd  like  flames,  cast  heat  about. 
Here,  there,  on  this,  on  that  side,  none  gave  out ; 
Not  any  pike  in  that  renowned  stand. 
But  took  new  force  firom  his  inspiring  hand : 
Soldier  encouraged  soldier,  man  urged  man, 
And  he  urged  all ;  so  mudi  example  can ; 
Hurt  upon  hurt,  wound  upon  wound  did  call, 
He  was  the  butt,  the  mark,  the  aim  of  all : 
His  soul  this  while  retired  from  cell  to  cell, 
At  last  flew  up  from  all,  and  then  he  fell. 
But  the  devoted  stand  enraged  more 
From  that  his  &te,  plied  hotter  than  before. 
And  proud  to  fall  with  him,  sworn  not  to  yield. 
Each  sought  an  honour'd  grave,  so  gain'd  the  field. 
Thus  he  being  fallen,  his  action  fought  anew : 
And  the  dead  conquered,  whiles  the  living  slew. 

This  was  not  nature's  courage,  not  that  thing 
We  valour  call,  which  time  and  reason  bring; 
But  a  diviner  fury,  fierce  and  high, 
Valour  transported  into  ecstasy, 
Which  angels,  looking  on  us  from  above. 
Use  to  convey  into  the  souls  they  love. 
You  now  that  boast  the  spirit,  and  its  sway. 
Show  us  his  second,  and  we'll  give  the  day : 
We  know  your  politic  axiom,  lurk,  or  fly ; 
Ye  cannot  conquer,  'cause  you  dare  not  die : 
240 


And  thoughyou  thank  God  that  you  lost  none  there, 
'Cause  they  were  such  who  lired  not  when  they 

were; 
Yet  your  great  general  (who  doth  rise  and  &1I, 
As  his  successes  do,  whom  you  dare  call, 
As  fame  unto  you  doth  reports  dispense. 

Either  a •  or  his  excellence) 

Howe'er  he  reigns  now  by  unheard-of  laws, 
Could  wish  his  fate  together  with  his  cause. 
And  thou  (blest  soul)  whose  dear  compacted 
fame. 
As  amber  bodies  keeps,  preserves  thy  name. 
Whose  life  affords  what  doth  content  both  eyes. 
Glory  for  people,  substance  for  the  wise. 
Go  laden  up  with  spoils,  possess  that  seat 
To  which  the  valiant,  when  they've  done,  retreat : 
And  when  thou  seest  an  happy  period  sent 
To  these  distractions,  and  the  storm  quite  spent. 
Look  down  and  say,  I  have  my  share  in  all. 
Much  good  grew  firom  my  life,  much  from  my  fall. 


LOVE'S  DARTS. 
Where  is  that  learned  wretch  that  knows 
What  are  those  darts  the  veil'd  god  throws  ? 

0  let  him  tell  me  ere  I  die 

When  'twas  he  saw  or  heard  them  fly : 
Whether  the  sparrow's  plumes,  or  dove's, 
Wing  them  for  various  loves ; 
And  whether  gold,  or  lead. 
Quicken,  or  dull  the  head : 

1  will  anoint  and  keep  them  warm, 
And  make  the  weapons  heal  the  harm. 
Fond  that  I  am  to  ask !  whoe'er 

Did  yet  see  thought  ?  or  silence  hear  ? 
Safe  from  the  search  of  human  eye 
These  arrows  (as  their  ways  are)  fly : 

The  flights  of  angels  part 

Not  air  with  so  much  art ; 

And  snows  on  streams,  we  may 

Say,  louder  fall  than  they. 
So  hopeless  I  must  i^ow  endure. 
And  neither  know  the  shaft  nor  cure. 
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A  sudden  fire  of  bliuhes  shed 
To  dye  white  paths  with  hssty  red ; 
A  glance's  lightning  swiftly  thrown, 
Or  from  a  true  or  seeming  frt>wn ; 

A  subtle  taking  smile 

From  passion,  or  from  guile ; 

The  spirit,  life,  and  grace 

Of  motion,  limbs,  and  face; 
These  misconeeit  entitles  darts. 
And  tears  the  bleedings  of  our  hearts. 

But  as  the  feathers  in  the  wing 
Unblemished  are,  and  no  wounds  bring. 
And  harmless  twigs  no  bloodshed  know, 
Till  art  doth  fit  them  for  the  bow ; 

So  lights  of  flowing  graces 

Sparkling  in  several  places. 

Only  adorn  the  parts. 

Till  that  we  make  them  darts ; 
Themselves  are  only  twigs  and  quills : 
We  give  them  shape,  and  force  for  ills. 

Beauty's  our  grie^  but  in  the  ore. 
We  mint,  and  stamp,  and  then  adore : 
Like  heathen  we  the  image  crown. 
And  indiscreetly  then  fidl  down : 

Those  graces  all  were  meant 

Our  joy,  not  discontent ; 


But  with  untaught  desires 
We  turn  those  lights  to  fires, 
Thus  Nature's  healing  herbs  we  take. 
And  out  of  cures  do  poisons  make. 


A  YALEDIOnON. 

Bid  me  not  go  where  neither  suns  nor  showers 

Do  make  or  cherish  flowers ; 

Where  discontented  things  in  sadness  lie, 

And  Nature  grieves  as  I. 

When  I  am  parted  from  those  eyes. 

From  which  my  better  day  doth  rise. 

Though  some  propitious  power 

Should  plant  me  in  a  bower. 

Where  amongst  happy  lovers  I  might  see 

How  showers  and  sunbeams  bring 

One  everlasting  spring. 

Nor  would  those  fall,  nor  these  shine  forth  to  me ; 

Nature  herself  to  him  is  lost. 

Who  loseth  her  he  honours  most. 

Then,  fiiirest,  to  my  parting  view  display 

Your  graces  all  in  one  full  day ; 

Whose  blessed  shapes  I'll  snatdi  and  keep  till  whra 

I  do  return  and  view  again : 

So  by  this  art  fancy  shall  fortune  cross, 

And  lovers  live  by  thinking  on  their  loss. 


GEORGE  SANDYS. 

[Bon,  1577.    Dtad,  M4a] 


Geoboe  8Ain>T8,  to  whose  translations  Pope 
declared  that  English  poetry  owed  much  of  its 
beauty,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Yozk.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  set  out 
upon  an  extensive  tour,  comprehending  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  which  is  described  in 
his  well-known  and  well-written  book  of  Travels. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  and  a  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms  of  David.    He  translated 


also  the  Christus  Patiens  of  Grotius.  Few  inci- 
denlB  of  his  life  are  recorded.  For  the  most  part 
of  his  latter  days  he  lived  with  Sir  Francis  Wen- 
man,  of  Caswell,  near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire; 
a  situation  near  to  Burford,  the  retirement  of  his 
intimate  friend  Lucius  Jjord  Falkland,  who  has 
addressed  several  poems  to  him.  [He  also  re- 
sided some  time  in  Virginia,  in  the  service  of  the 
Virginia  company^ — G.] 


PSALM  LXVni. 

VBOM  A  rABAPHBASB  Of  <*THB  PSALMS.** 

Lit  God,  the  God  of  battle,  rise, 
And  scatter  his  proud  enemies : 
O  let  them  flee  befi>re  his  face, 
I^e  smoke  which  driving  tempests  chase ; 
As  wax  dissolves  with  scorching  fire. 
So  perish  in  his  burning  ire. 
But  let  the  just  with  joy  abound ; 
In  joyful  songs  his  praise  resound ; 
Who,  riding  on  the  rolling  spheres, 
The  name  of  great  Jehovah  bears. 
Before  his  face  your  joys  express, 
A  father  to  the  fatherless ; 
He  wipes  the  tears  from  widows'  eyes. 
The  single  plants  in  families ; 
Enlarging  those  who  late  were  bound. 
While  rebels  starve  on  thirsty  ground. 
81 


When  he  our  numerous  army  led, 
And  march'd  through  deserts  full  of  dread, 
Heav'n  melted,  and  earth's  centre  shook, 
With  his  majestic  presence  struck. 
When  Israel's  God  in  clouds  came  down. 
High  Sinai  bow'd  his  trembling  crown ; 
He,  in  th'  approach  of  meagre  dearth, 
With  showers  refresh'd  the  fainting  earth. 
Where  his  own  flocks  in  safety  fed. 
The  needy  unto  plenty  led. 
By  him  we  conquer. — ^Virgins  sing 
Our  victories,  and  timbrels  ring : 
He  kings  with  their  vast  armies  foils, 
While  women  share  their  wealthy  spoils. 

When  he  the  kings  had  overthrown. 
Our  land  like  snowy  Salmon  shone. 
God's  mountain  Bashan's  mount  transcends. 
Though  he  his  many  heads  extends. 

V 
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Why  boBBt  ye  bo,  ye  meaner  hills  1 

God  with  hiB  glory  Zion  filla. 

This  his  beloved  residence, 

Nor  ever  will  depart  from  hence. 

His  chariots  twenty  thousand  were, 

Which  myriads  of  angels  bear. 

He  in  the  midst,  as  when  he  crown'd 

High  Sinai's  sanctified  ground. 

Lord,  thou  bast  raised  thyself  on  high. 

And  captive  led  captirity 

0  praised  be  the  God  of  Gods, 
Who  with  his  daily  blessings  loads ; 
The  God  of  our  salvation, 

On  whom  our  hopes  depend  alone ; 
The  controverae  of  li&  and  death 
Is  arbitrated  by  his  breath. 

Thus  spoke  Jehovah :  Jacob's  seed 

1  will  from  Bashan  bring  again. 
And  through  the  bottom  of  the  main, 
That  dogs  may  lap  their  enemies'  blood. 
And  they  wade  tlurough  a  crimson  flood. 
We,  in  rtxy  sanctuary  late. 

My  God,  my  King,  beheld  thy  state ; 
The  sacred  singers  march'd  before, 
Who  instruments  of  music  bore, 
In  order  foIlowM— every  maid 
Upon  her  pleasant  timbrel  play'd. 
His  praise  in  your  assemblies  sing. 

You  who  from  Israel's  fountain  spring. 

Nor  little  Benjamin  alone, 

But  Judah,  from  his  mountain-throne ; 

The  far-removed  Zebulon, 

And  Napthali,  that  borders  on 

Old  Jordan,  where  his  stream  dilates, 

Join'd  all  their  powers  and  potentates. 

For  us  his  winged  soldiers  fought ; 

Jjord,  strengthen  what  thy  hand  hath  wroogfat ! 

He  that  supports  a  diadem 

To  thee,  divine  Jerusalem ! 

Shall  in  devotion  treasure  bring. 

To  build  the  temple  of  his  King. 

Far  off  from  sun-burnt  Meroe, 

From  filing  Nilus,  from  the  sea 

Which  beats  on  the  Egyptian  shore. 

Shall  princes  come,  and  here  adore. 

Ye  kingdoms  through  the  worid  renown'd, 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  his  praise  resound ; 

He  who  heaven's  upper  heaven  bestrides. 

And  on  her  aged  shoulders  rides ; 

Whose  voice  the  clouds  asunder  rends, 

In  thunder  terrible  descends. 

0  praise  his  strength,  whose  majesty 

In  Israel  shine»-^is  power  on  high ! 

He  from  his  sanctuary  throws 

A  trembling  horror  on  his  foes, 

While  us  his  power  and  strength  invest ; 

FRANCIS 

[Boni,IS88. 

This  voluminous  saint  was  bred  at  Cambridge 
and  Lincoln's-inn,  and  was  appointed  cup-bearer 
to  Elizabeth,  Electress  of  Bohemia,  after  quitting 
whose  service  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  secre- 
tary to  Archbishop  Usher.     On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom  he  was  a  consi- 
derable sufferer,  and  was  obliged  to  fly,  for  safety, 

London ;  but  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  books 
and  manuscripts,  which  he  valued  more,  were 
plundered.     This  reverse  of  fortune  is  supposed 
to  have  accelerated  his  death. 
The  charitable  criticism  of  the  present  age  has 

QUAELES. 

Died,  1644.] 

done  justice  to  Quarles,  in  contrasting  his  merita 
with  his  acknowledged  deformities.    That  his 
perfoct  specimens  of  the  bathos  should  have  been 
laughed  at  in  the  age  of  Pope,  is  not  suiprising.f 
His  **  Emblems,"  whimsical  as  they  are,  have  not 
the  merit  of  originality,  being  imitated  from  Her- 
man Hugo.   A  considerable  resemUance  to  Young 
may  be  traced  in  the  blended  strength  and  ex-  * 
travagance,  and  ill-assorted  wit  and  devotion  of 
Quarles.    Like  Young,  he  wrote  vigorous  prose 
— ^witness  his  Enchiridion.    In  the  parallel,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  due  to  the  purity  of  Young  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  never  was  guilty  of  such  indecency 
as  that  which  disgraces  the  **  Argalus  and  I^^rthe- 
nia"  of  our  pious  author. 

*  [Mr.  Cainpbeirs  extract,  selected  to  show  the  strength 
of  Baodys,  gives  no  idea  of  his  greatest  merit,  the  e&et 
his  ta«te  and  knowledge  of  our  language  had  in  harmo- 
nising the  numbers  of  our  couplet  verse.    Dryden,  who 
allows  him  but  slender  talents  as  a  translator,  calls  him, 

excellence;  he  studied  the  well-placing  of  words  Ibr  the 

sliding  veme: 

With  so  much  sweetness  and  nnosiisl  graoe, 

that  if  he  does  not  deserve  the  whole  eakgy  of  I>ra7ton, 
he  merits  his  epithet  of  daiiUy,  which,  when  said  of  his 

t  Of  bis  absurdity  one  example  may  suffloe  from  his 
"Emblems." 

Man  Is  a  tennl»«rart,  his  flesh  the  wall. 
The  gamesters  Qtid  and  Satan,— the  heart's  the  baU ; 

The  higher  and  the  lower  hasaids  are 

Adrersity  and  sweet  prosperity. 

Where  the  ball  ftdla,  and  chalk  out  eveiy  chase. 

The  line 's  a  dvil  life  we  often  eides, 

O'er  whkh  the  ball,  not  flying  makesaloes. 

Vnth  charitable  men,  our  llfc^s  the  set 
Lord,  in  these  conflicts,  in  these  fierce  asMtults, 
Laborious  Satan  makes  a  worid  of  faults. 
ForgiTC  them,  Loid.  although  be  ne'er  implore 
Jfm  favour,  they'll  be  set  upon  our  score. 
0  take  the  ball  before  it  come  to  the  ground, 
For  this  base  court  has  many  a  false  rebound ; 
Strike,  and  strike  hard,  and  strike  above  the  llne^ 
Strike  where  thou  please,  so  as  the  set  be  thine. 
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[QoaiiOT  is  more  joaUy  criticiMd,  we  fUnk,  by 
Mr.  8.  C.  Hall,  in  the  «<  Book  of  Gems/'  in  which 
he  obeenres :  *<  As  a  poet  he  has  been  somewhat 
hardly  dealt  with ;  having  been  judged  more  by 
the  evidence  of  his  conceits,  absurdities,  and  false 
taste,  than  by  his  striking  and  original  images, 
his  noble  and  manly  thoughts,  and  the  exceeding 
fertility  of  his  language.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
poflteiity  has  £uled  to  reverse  the  unjust  judgment 
psBsed  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries.  He  is 
described  by  one  of  them  as  « an  old  puritanical 
poet,  the  sometime  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
ments'— by  another  as  *  in  wonderful  veneration 
among  the  vulgar ;'  even  when  he  received  praise, 
it  was  &int  praiw ;  his  master  Archbishop  Usher 
styles  him  <  a  man  of  some  fiune  for  his  sacred 
poetry' — and  the  best  compliment  that  Lloyd  could 
afibrd  him  was  <  that  he  taught  poetry  to  be  witty 
without  profaneness,  wantonness,  or  being  satyri- 
cal — that  is,  with  the  poet's  abusing  God,  himself, 
or  his  nei^bour.*  His  principal  poetical  works 
are  *  Job  Militant,'  <  Sion's  Blegies,'  the  <  History 
of  Queen  Esther,'  <Argalus  and  Parthenia,'  that 
which  he  calls  his  <  Morning  Muse,'  *  The  Feast 
finr  Worms,  or  the  History  of  Jonah,'  and  the 
<  Divine  Emblems' — the  last  being  the  only  pro- 
duction of  Quaiies  that  is  now  at  all  known  or  read. 
This  has  passed  through  several  editions: — the 


latest,  perhaps,  is  that  which  a  presumptuous 
editor  describes  as  *  properly  modernized,'  which 
means,  according  to  a  better  reading,  utterly  spoiled. 
Quarles  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  his  Emblems 
to  Herman  Hugo.  Of  the  poems  we  shall  give 
a  specimen — the  prints  we  should  not  be  so  well 
disposed  to  copy.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
absurd  in  the  extreme.  Thus,  the  picture  which 
accompanies  the  motto,  *  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  V  represents  a  man  standing  within  a  skele- 
ton. They  are  not  all,  however,  of  this  dass ;  for 
example,  one  consLsts  of  a  helmet  turned  into  a 
beehive,  surrounded  by  its  useiul  labourers — ^the 
motto  <  Ex  hello  pax.' — ^The  faults  of  Quarles  are 
large  and  numerous.  He  would  have  escaped 
this  censure  if  he  had  himself  followed  the  advice 
he  gave  to  others:--^ Clothe  not  thy  language 
either  with  obscurity  or  aflectation.'  No  writer 
is  either  more  affected  or  more  obscure.  It  is  only 
by  raking  that  we  can  gather  the  gold ;  yet  it  is 
such  as  will  reward  the  seeker  who  has  courage 
to  undertake  the  search.  His  sagacity  and  good 
sense  are  unquestionable,  and  occasionally  there 
is  a  rich  outbreak  of  fiincy ;  while  at  times  he 
startles  us  by  compressing,  as  it  were,  a  volume 
into  a  single  line." — G.] 


lAITB. 
Thx  proudest  pitch  of  that  victorious  spirit 
Was  but  to  win  the  worid,  whereby  t'  inherit 
The  airy  purchase  of  a  transitory 
And  glozing  title  of  an  age's  gloiy ; 
Wonldst  thou  by  oonquest  win  more  fame  than  he. 
Subdue  thyself!  thyself 's  a  world  to  thee. 
Earth's  but  a  ball,  that  heaven  hath  quilted  o'er 
With  Wealth  and  Honour,  banded  on  the  floor 
Of  fickle  Fortune's  false  and  slippery  court, 
8ent  for  a  toy,  to  make  us  children  sport, 
Man's  satiate  spirits  with  fresh  delights  supplying, 
To  still  Ae  fondlings  of  the  world  from  crying ; 
And  he,  whose  merit  mounts  to  such  a  joy, 
Gains  but  the  honour  of  a  mighty  toy. 
But  wouldst  thou  conquer,  have  thy  conquest 

crown'd 
By  hands  of  Seraphims,  triumph'd  with  the  sound 
Of  heaven's  loud  trumpet,  warbled  by  the  shrill 
Celestial  choir,  recorded  with  a  quill 
Fluck'd  from  the  pinion  of  an  angel's  wing, 
Confirm'd  with  joy  by  heaven's  eternal  King ; 
Conquer  thyself,  thy  rebel  thoughts  repel. 
And  chase  those  false  aflections  that  rebel. 
Hath  heaven  despoO'd  what  his  full  hand  hath 

given  thee  ? 
Nipp'd  thy  succeeding  blossoms  1  or  bereaven  thee 
Of  diy  dear  latest  hope,  thy  bosom  friend  ? 
Doth  sad  Despair  deny  these  griefs  an  end  ? 
Despair's  a  whispering  rebel,  that  within  thee, 
Bribes  all  thy  field,  and  sets  thyself  again'  thee : 
Make  keen  thy  foiUi,  and  with  thy  force  let  flee, 
If  thou  not  conquer  him,  he'll  conquer  thee : 
Advance  thy  shield  of  Patience  to  thy  head. 
And  when  Grief  strikes,  'twill  strike  the  striker  dead. 


In  adyerse  fortunes,  be  thou  strong  and  stout, 
And  braTely  win  thyself,  heaven  holds  not  out 
His  bow  for  ever  bent ;  the  disposition 
Of  noblest  spirit  doth,  by  opposition. 
Exasperate  Uie  more :  a  gloomy  night 
Whets  on  the  morning  to  return  more  bright ; 
Brave  minds,  oppress'd,  should  in  despite  of  Fate 
Look  greatest,  like  the  sun,  in  lowest  state. 
But,  ah !  shall  God  thus  strive  with  flesh  and  blood ! 
Receives  he  glory  from,  or  reaps  he  good 
In  mortals'  ruin,  that  he  leaves  man  so 
To  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  this  unequal  foe  ? 

May  not  a  potter,  that,  from  out  the  ground. 
Hath  framed  a  vessel,  search  if  it  be  sound  1 
Or  if,  by  furbishing,  he  take  more  pam 
To  make  it  foirer,  shall  the  pot  complain  ? 
Mortal,  thou  art  but  clay ;  then  shall  not  he. 
That  framed  thee  for  his  service,  season  thee ! 
Man,  dose  thy  Upe ;  be  thou  no  undertaker 
Of  God's  designs:  dispute  not  with  thy  Maker. 


EMBLEM  I.    BOOK  HI. 
My  sonl  hath  desired  thee  in  the  night— Xsaiab^  xzvL  S. 
Good  God !  what  horrid  darkness  doth  sunround 
My  gproping  soul !  how  are  my  senses  bound 
In  utter  shades ;  and  mufiled  from  the  light, 
Lurk  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  night! 
The  bold-faced  lamp  of  heaven  can  set  and  rise, 
And  with  his  mornmg  glory  fiU  the  eyes 
Of  gazing  mortals ;  his  victorious  ray 
Can  chase  ihe  shadows  and  restore  the  day : 
Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often  wane, 
As  ofi  repents  her  darkness,  primes  again ; 
And  with  her  circling  horns  doth  re-embraoe 
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Her  brother's  wealth,  and  orbs  her  silver  face. 

Bat,  ah !  my  sun,  deep  swallowed  in  his  fiill. 

Is  set,  and  cannot  shine,  nor  rise  at  all : 

My  bankrupt  wain  can  beg  nor  borrow  hght ; 

Alas !  my  darkness  is  perpetual  night. 

Falls  have  their  risings ;  wanings  have  their  primes, 

And  desperate  sorrows  wait  their  better  times : 

Ebbs  have  their  floods ;  and  autumns  have  their 

springs; 
All  states  have  changes,  hurried  with  the  swings 
Of  chance  and  time,  still  riding  to  and  fro : 
Terrestrial  bodies,  and  celestial  too. 
How  often  have  I  vainly  groped  about, 
With  lengthen'd  arms,  to  find  a  passage  out. 
That  I  might  catch  those  beams  mine  eye  desires, 
And  bathe  my  soul  in  these  celestial  fires ! 
Like  as  the  haggard,  cloister'd  in  her  mew, 
To  scour  her  downy  robes,  and  to  renew 
Her  broken  flags,  preparing  t'  overlook 
The  timorous  mallard  at  the  sliding  brook. 
Jets  oft  firom  perch  to  perch ;  firom  stock  to  ground. 
From  ground  to  window,  thus  surveying  round 
Her  dove-befeather'd  prison,  till  at  length 
Calling  her  noble  birth  to  mind,  and  strength 
Whereto  her  wing  was  born,  her  ragged  beak 
Nips  off  her  jangling  jesses,  strives  to  break 
Her  jingling  fetters,  and  begins  to  bate 
At  every  glimpse,  and  darts  at  every  grate : 
E'en  so  my  weary  soul,  that  long  has  been 
An  inmate  in  this  tenement  of  sin, 
Lock'd  up  by  doud-brow'd  error,  which  invites 
My  doister'd  thoughts  to  feed  on  black  delights, 
Now  suns  her  shadows,  and  begins  to  dart 
Her  wing'd  desires  at  thee,  that  only  art 
The  sun  she  seeks,  whose  rising  beams  can  firight 
These  dusky  clouds  that  make  so  dark  a  night : 
Shine  forth,  great  glory,  shine ;  that  I  may  see, 
Both  how  to  loathe  myself,  and  honour  thee : 
But  if  my  weakness  force  thee  to  deny 
Thy  flames,  yet  lend  the  twilight  of  thine  eye ! 
If  I  must  want  those  beams  I  wish,  yet  grant 
That  I  at  least  may  wish  those  beams  I  want. 


BREvrnr  op  human  upb. 

Mt  glass  is  half  unspent !  forbear  t'  arrest 
My  thriftless  day  too  soon :  my  poor  request 
Is  that  my  glass  may  run  but  out  the  rest. 

My  time-devouring  minutes  will  be  done 
Without  thy  help;  see !  see  how  swift  they  run ; 
Cut  not  my  thread  before  my  thread  be  spun. 

The  gain's  not  great  I  purchase  by  this  stay ; 
What  loss  sustain'st  thou  by  so  small  delay, 
To  whom  ten  thousand  years  are  but  a  day  ! 

My  following  eye  can  hardly  make  a  shift 
To  count  my  winged  hours ;  they  fly  so  swift. 
They  scarce  deserve  the  bounteous  name  of  gift. 

The  secret  wheels  of  hurrying  time  do  give 
80  short  a  warning  and  so  last  they  drive, 
That  I  am  dead  before  I  seem  to  live. 


And  what's  a  life  1  a  weaxy  pilgrimage. 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  T  the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer-meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. . . . 


SONG. 
To  tlM  tone  of— €k*efaiU»  oS  04^010. 

Know  then,  my  brethren,  heaven  is  clear, 

And  all  the  donds  are  gone; 
The  righteous  now  shall  flourish,  and 

Good  days  are  coming  on : 
Come  then,  my  brethren,  and  be  glad. 

And  eke  rejoice  with  me ; 
Lawn  sleeves  and  rochets  shall  go  down. 

And  hey  I  then  up  go  we ! 

Well  break  the  windows  which  the  Whore 

Of  Babylon  hath  painted, 
And  when  the  popi^  saints  are  down, 

Then  Barrow  shall  be  sainted. 
There's  neither  cross  nor  crucifix 

Shall  stand  for  men  to  see ; 
Rome's  trash  and  trumperies  shall  go  down, 

And  hey !  then  up  go  we ! ... . 

Well  down  with  all  the  'VartUiOy 

Where  learning  is  profest, 
Because  they  practise  and  maintain 

The  language  of  the  beast. 
We'll  drive  the  doctors  out  of  doote, 

And  arts,  whate'er  they  be ; 
We'll  cry  both  arts  and  learning  down, 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  !  ... . 

If  once  that  Antichristian  crew 

Be  crush'd  and  overthrown. 
We'll  teach  the  nobles  how  to  crouch, 

And  keep  the  gentry  down. 
Good  manners  have  an  ill  report, 

And  turn  to  pride,  we  see ; 
We'll  therefore  cry  good  manners  down, 

And  hey !  then  up  go  we ! 

The  name  of  lord  shall  be  abhorr'd, 

For  every  man's  a  brother; 
No  reason  why,  in  church  or  state, 

One  man  should  rule  another. 
But  when  the  change  of  government 

Shall  set  our  fingers  firee, 
We'll  make  the  wanton  sisters  stoop. 

And  hey !  then  up  go  we  ! 

Our  cobblers  shall  translate  their  mmU 

From  caves  obscure  and  shady ; 
We'll  make  Tom  T as  good  as  my  lord, 

And  Joan  as  good  as  my  lady. 
We'll  crush  and  fling  the  marriage  ring 

Into  the  Roman  see; 
We'll  ask  no  bands,  but  e'en  dap  hands, 

And  hey !  then  up  go  we ! 
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\\  .1  &:iu  uuiii,  iviihuut  desire 

To  make  known  how  much  she  hath ; 
And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 

Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 
Full  of  pity  as  may  be. 
Though  perhaps  not  so  to  me. 


,      ...     ,11 

Such  sweet-clothed  valleys,  or  aspiring  hills, 
Such  wood-ground,  pastures,  quarries,  wealthy 

mines, 
Such  rocks  in  whom  the  diamond  fairly  shines : 
And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  again, 
Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men. 
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WILLIAM  BROWNE. 


William  Bbowhv  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  poetry. 
In  his  twenty-third  year  he  published  the  first 
part  of  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  prefaced  by 
poetical  eulogies,  which  evince  his  having  been, 
at  that  early  period  of  life,  the  friend  and  favour- 
ite of  Selden  and  Drayton.  To  these  testimonies 
he  afterwards  added  that  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  the 
ibllowmg  year  he  published  the  Shepherd's  Pipe, 
of  which  the  fourth  eclogue  is  often  said  to  have 
been  the  precursor  of  Milton's  Lycidas.  A  sin- 
gle simile  about  a  rose  constitutes  all  the  resem- 
blance! In  1616  he  published  the  second  part 
of  his  Britannia's  Pastorals.  His  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  was  never  printed,  till  Dr.  Farmer 
transcribed  it  from  a  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
for  Thomas  Davies's  edition  of  Browne's  works, 
more  than  120  years  after  the  author's  death. 


He  seems  to  have  taken  his  leave  of  the  Muses 
about  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  1643.  After  leaving  the  university 
with  that  nobleman,  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  character, 
like  that  of  Caernarvon,  still  lives  among  the 
warmly  coloured  and  minutely  touched  portraits 
of  Lord  Clarendon.  The  poet  lived  in  Lord 
Pembroke's  family;  and,  according  to  Wood, 
grew  rich  in  his  employment.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  his  history  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  hiB  verses  deal  too  little  with  the  business  of 
life  to  throw  much  light  upon  his  circumstances. 
His  poetry  is  not  without  beauty ;  but  it  is  the 
beauty  of  mere  landscape  and  allegory,  without 
the  maimers  and  passions  that  constitute  human 
interest. 


BONG. 

GsHTLB  nymphs,  be  not  refusing, 
Love's  neglect  is  time's  abusing. 

They  and  beauty  are  but  lent  you ; 
Take  the  one,  and  keep  the  other : 
Love  keeps  fresh  what  age  doth  smother, 

Beauty  gone,  you  will  repent  you. 

Twill  be  said,  when  ye  have  proved, 
Never  swains  more  truly  loved : 

O,  then  fly  all  nice  behaviour ! 
Pity  fain  would  (as  her  duty) 
Be  attending  still  on  Beauty, 

Let  her  not  be  out  of  favour. 


80290. 

Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  ? 

Hearken  then  a  while  to  me, 
And  if  such  a  woman  move 

As  I  now  shall  versify ; 
Be  assured,  'tis  she,  or  none, 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

Nature  did  her  so  much  right, 
As  she  scorns  the  help  of  art. 

In  as  many  virtues  dight 
As  e'er  yet  embraced  a  heart 

So  much  good  so  truly  tried. 

Some  for  less  were  deified. 

Wit  she  hath,  without  desire 

To  make  known  how  much  she  hath ; 
And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 

Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 
Full  of  pity  as  may  be, 
Though  perhaps  not  so  to  me. 


Reason  masters  every  sense. 
And  her  virtues  grace  her  both : 

Lovely  as  all  excellence, 
Modest  in  her  most  of  mirth : 

Likelihood  enough  to  prove 

Only  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Such  she  is :  and  if  you  know 
Such  a  one  as  I  have  sung ; 

Be  she  brown,  or  £ur,  or  so. 
That  she  be  but  somewhile  young ; 

Be  assured,  'tis  she,  or  none, 

That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 


POWER  OF  GENIUS  OVER  ENTY. 

'Tib  not  the  rancour  of  a  canker'd  heart 

That  can  debase  the  excellence  of  art. 

Nor  great  in  titles  makes  our  worth  obey, 

Since  we  have  lines  far  more  esteem'd  than  they. 

For  there  is  hidden  in  a  poet's  name 

A  spell  that  can  command  the  wings  of  Fame, 

And  maugre  all  oblivion's  hated  birth 

Begin  their  immortality  on  earth. 

When  he  that  'gainst  a  muse  with  hate  combines 

May  raise  his  tomb  in  vain  to  reach  our  lines. 


ADDRESS  TO  HIS  NATIYB  SOIL. 
Hail  thou,  my  native  soil !  thou  blessed  plot 
Whose  equal  all  the  world  afSbrdeth  not ! 
Show  me  who  can  ?  so  many  crystal  rills. 
Such  sweet^clothed  valleys,  or  aspiring  hills, 
Such  wood-ground,  pastures,  quarries,  wealthy 

mines. 
Such  rocks  in  whom  the  diamond  fairly  shines : 
And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  again, 
Yet  will  she  fiiil  in  her  sea-ruling  men. 
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Time  never  can  produce  men  to  o'ertake 
The  fames  of  GrenTille,  Davis,  Gilbert,  Drake, 
Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more, 
That  by  ^eir  power  made  the  Devonian  shore 
Mock  the  proud  Tagus ;  for  whose  richest  spoil 
The  boasting  Spaniard  left  the  Indian  soil 
Bankrupt  of  store,  knowing  it  would  quit  cost 
By  winning  this,  though  aU  the  rest  were  lost. 


ETENINO. 

As  in  an  evening  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames'  sweet  bank  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  ear. 
When  be  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again. 
And  he  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o*er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before : 
I  would  have  been  content,  if  be  would  play. 
In  that  one  strain  to  pass  the  night  away ; 
But  fearing  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong, 
Unwillingly  have  ask'd  some  other  song : 
So  in  this  differing  key  though  I  could  well 
A  many  hours  but  as  few  minutes  tell, 
Yet  lest  mine  own  delight  might  injure  you 
(Though  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 


TBOM  BRITANNIA'S  PABTOBAI& 

BOOK  n.     80H0  V. 

Between  two  rocks  (immortal,  without  mother)* 
That  stand  as  if  out&cing  one  another, 
There  ran  a  creek  up,  intricate  and  blind. 
As  if  the  waters  hid  them  from  the  wind. 
Which  never  wash'd  but  at  a  higher  tide 
The  frizzled  cotes  which  do  the  mountains  hide, 
Where  never  gale  was  longer  known  to  stay 
Than  from  the  smooth  wave  it  had  swept  away 
The  new  divorced  leaves,  that  from  each  side 
Left  the  thick  boughs  to  dance  out  with  ihe  tide. 
At  further  end  the  creek,  a  stately  wood 
Gave  a  kind  shadow  (to  the  brackish  flood) 
Made  up  of  trees,  not  less  ken'd  by  each  skiff 
Than  that  sky-ecaling  peak  of  Teneriffe, 
Upon  whose  tops  the  hemshew  bred  her  young, 
And  hoary  moss  upon  their  branches  hung ; 
Whose  rugged  rinds  sufficient  were  to  show, 
Without  their  height,  what  time  they  'gan  to  grow. 
And  if  diy  eld  by  wrinkled  skin  appears, 
None  could  allot  them  less  than  Nestor's  years. 
As  under  their  command  the  thronged  creek 
Ran  lessened  up.    Here  did  the  shepherds  seek 
Where  he  his  little  boat  might  safely  hide. 
Till  it  was  fraught  with  what  the  worid  beside 
Could  not  outvalue ;  nor  give  equal  weight 
Though  in  the  time  when  Greece  was  at  her 
height .... 
Yet  that  their  happy  voyage  might  not  be 
Without  time's  shortener,  heaven-taught  melody 

*  This  deaeripUoa  odnddes  Tery  ttrikingly  with  the 
soenery  of  the  Ttimar,  in  DeTonahire.  Browne,  who  was 
a  native  of  that  county,  must  haye  studied  it  from  nature. 


(Music  that  lent  feet  to  the  stable  woods, 
And  in  their  currents  tam'd  the  mighty  floods. 
Sorrow's  sweet  nurse,  yet  keeping  joy  alive, 
Sad  discontent's  most  welcome  corrosive. 
The  soul  of  art,  best  loved  when  love  is  by, 
The  kind  inspirer  of  sweet  poesy. 
Least  thou  shooldst  wanting  be,  when  swan 

would  fiun 
Have  sung  one  song,  and  never  song  again) 
The  gentle  diepherd,  hasting  to  the  shore. 
Began  this  lay,  and  timed  it  with  his  oar. 

Nevermore  let  holy  Dee 

O'er  other  rivers  brave. 
Or  boast  how  (in  his  jollity) 

Kings  row'd  upon  his  wave. 
But  silent  be,  and  ever  know 
That  Neptune  for  my  fere  would  low. .  •  • 

Swell  ihen,  gently  swell,  ye  floods. 

As  proud  of  what  ye  bear, 
And  nymphs  that  in  low  coral  woods 

String  pearls  upon  your  hair. 
Ascend ;  and  tell  if  ere  this  day 
A  fiedrer  prize  was  seen  at  sea. 

See  the  salmons  leap  and  bound 

To  please  us  as  we  pass, 
Each  mermaid  on  the  rocks  around 

Lets  fall  her  brittle  glass, 
As  they  their  beauties  did  despise 
And  loved  no  mirror  but  your  eyes. 

Blow,  but  gently  blow,  fair  wind, 

From  the  forsaken  shore. 
And  be  as  to  the  halycon  kind. 

Till  we  have  ferri^  o'er : 
So  mayst  thou  still  have  leave  to  blow. 
And  fan  the  way  where  she  shall  go. 


YENUa  AND  ADONIS. 
Venits  by  Adonis'  side 
Crying  kiss'd  and  kissing  cried. 
Wrung  her  hands  and  tore  her  hair 
For  Adonis  dying  there. 

**  Stay,"  quoth  she,  *«  O  stay  and  live ! 
Nature  surely  doth  not  give 
To  the  earth  her  sweetest  flowers 
To  be  seen  but  some  few  hours." 

On  his  face,  still  as  he  bled 
For  each  drop  a  tear  she  shed. 
Which  she  Idss'd  or  wiped  away, 
Else  had  drown'd  him  where  he  lay. 

**  Fair  Proserpina,"  quoA  she, 
**  Shall  not  have  Uiee  yet  from  me ; 
Nor  thy  soul  to  fly  begin 
While  my  lips  can  keep  it  in." 

Here  she  closed  again.    And  some 
Say,  Apollo  would  have  come 
To  have  cured  his  wounded  limb. 
But  that  she  had  smother'd  him. 


THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 


[Died,  164».J 


Thomas  Hctwood  was  the  mo«t  prolific  writer 
in  the  most  fertile  age  of  our  drama.*  In  the 
midst  of  his  theatrical  labours  as  an  actor  and 
poet,  he  composed  a  formidable  list  of  prose  works, 
and  defended  the  stage  against  the  puritans,  in  a 
work  that  is  full  of  learning.  One  of  his  projects 
WB8  to  write  the  lives  of  all  poets  that  were  ever 
distinguished,  from  the  time  of  Homer  downwards. 
Yet  it  has  happened  to  the  framer  of  this  gigantic 
desigfn  to  have  no  historian  so  kind  to  his  own 
memory  as  to  record  either  the  period  of  his  death, 
or  the  spot  that  covers  his  remains.  His  merits 
entitled  him  to  better  remembrance.  He  com- 
posed indeed  with  a  careless  rapidity,  and  seems  to 
have  thought  as  little  of  Horace's  precept  of 
^  taept  ttyUtm  verttu^*  as  of  most  of  the  injunctions 
in  the  jSrt  of  Poetry.  But  he  possesses  consider- 
able power  of  interesting  the  affections,  by  placing 
his  plain  and  familiar  characters  in  affecting  situa- 
tions. The  worst  of  him  ii,  that  his  common- 
place sentiments  and  plain  incidents  fall  not  only 
beneath  the  ideal  beauty  of  art,  but  are  often  more 
fiitiguing  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  ordinary 
and  unselected  circumstances  of  life.  When  he 
has  hit  upon  those  occasions  where  the  passions 
should  obviously  rise  with  accumulated  expres- 
sion, he  lingers  on  through  the  scene  with  a  dull 
and  level  indifference.  The  term  artlessness  may 
be  applied  to  Heywood  in  two  very  opposite  senses. 
His  pathos  is  often  artless  in  the  better  meaning 
of  the  word,  because  its  objects  are  true  to  life. 


and  their  feelings  naturally  expressed.  Bjit  he 
betrays  still  more  firequenUy  an  artlessness,  or 
we  should  rather  call  it,  a  want  of  art,  in  defi- 
ciency of  contrivance.  His  best  performance  is, 
**  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness."  In  that  play 
the  repentance  of  Mn.  Frankford,  who  dies  of  a 
broken  he«ut,  for  her  infidelity  to  a  generous  hus- 
band, would  present  a  situation  consummately 
moving,  if  we  were  left  to  conceive  her  death  to 
be  produced  simply  by  grief.  But  the  poet  most 
unskilfully  prepares  us  for  her  death,  by  her  de- 
claring her  intentions  to  starve  herself;  and  mars, 
by  the  weakness,  sin,  and  horror  of  suicide,  an 
example  of  penitence  that  would  otlierwise  be 
sublimely  and  tenderly  edifying.  The  scene  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Frankford  has  been  deservedly 
noticed  for  its  pathos  by  an  eminent  foreign  critic, 
Mr.  8chlegel,t  who  also  commends  the  superior 
force  of  its  inexorable  morality  to  the  reconciling 
conclusion  of  Kotzebue*s  drama  on  a  similar  subject. 
The  learned  German  perhaps  draws  his  inference 
too  rigidly.  Mrs.  Frankford*s  crime  was  recent, 
and  her  repentance  and  death  immediately  follow 
it ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  other  tragic  penitent,  to 
whom  Mr.  8.  alludes,  is  more  remote,  and  less 
heinous;  and  to  prescribe  interminable  limits, 
either  in  real  or  imaginary  life,  to  the  generosity 
of  individual  forgiveness,  is  to  invest  morality 
vrith  terrors,  which  the  frailty  of  man  and  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  do  not  justify. 


BCENB  IN  TOE  TBAOEDT  »A  WOMAN  KILLED 

WITH  KINDNESS." 
eBBF  or  raAsrxro&D,  AmB  sisooviriivo  his  win's  nm- 

DSLITT  AKS  DUMIflSQia  HSR. 

Enter  GxAmrn,  Frarkiobs,  and  Nichoi.as. 

Cran,  Wht  do  you  search  each  room  about 
your  house, 
Now  that  you  have  despatched  your  wife  away  1 

Fran.  O  sir,  to  see  that  nothing  may  be  left, 
That  ever  was  my  wife's ;  I  loved  her  dearly. 
And  when  I  do  butjhink  of  her  unkindness. 
My  thoughte  are  all  in  hell ;  to  avoid  which  torment, 
I  ^ould  not  have  a  bodkin  or  a  cuff, 
A  bracelet,  necklace,  or  rebato  wier ; 
Nor  any  thing  that  ever  was  call'd  hers. 
Left  me,  by  which  I  might  remember  her. 
Seek  round  about  [comer. 

Air.  ....  Master,  here's  her  lute  flung  in  a 

Frafu  Her  lute  t  Oh  God !  upon  this  instrument 
Her  fingers  have  ran  quick  division. 
Swifter  than  that  which  now  divides  our  hearts. 
These  frets  have  made  me  pleasant,  that  have  now 
Frets  ofmy  heart-strings  made.  O  master  C  ran wel, 

[*  Hp  hftd,  at  he  hlmaelf  tells  na,  "either  aa  entire  hand, 
or  at  the  least  a  main  finger,  in  two  hundred  and  twentj 
playa"    lie  was  a  native  of  Unoolnshire.— C.} 


Oft  hath  she  made  this  melancholy  wood 
(Now  mute  and  dumb  for  her  disastrous  chance) 
Speak  sweetly  many  a  note ;  sound  many  a  strain 
To  her  own  ravishing  voice, which  being  well  strung. 
What  pleasant  strange  airs  have  they  jointly  rung  1 
Post  with  it  after  her ;  now  nothing's  left ; 
Of  her  and  hers  I  am  at  once  bereft.  .... 
Nicholas  overtakes  Mrs.  Frakkford  with  her  lute, 

Aic.  There. 

Afuu.  I  know  the  lute ;  oft  have  I  sung  to  thee : 
We  both  are  out  of  tune,  both  out  of  time. 

Nic.  My  master  commends  him  unto  ye ;  there's 
all  he  can  find  that  was  ever  yours :  he  hath  no- 
thing left  that  ever  you  could  lay  claim  to  but  hyi 
own  heart,  and  he  could  not  afford  you  that.  All 
that  I  have  to  deliver  you  is  this ;  he  prays  you 
to  forget  him,  and  so  he  bids  you  farewell. 

jinne.  I  thank  him ;  he  is  kind,  and  ever  was. 
All  you  that  have  true  feeling  of  my  grief. 
That  know  my  loss,  and  have  relenting  hearts. 
Gird  me  about ;  and  help  me,  with  your  tears. 
To  wash  my  spotted  sins :  my  lute  shall  groan ; 
It  cannot  weep,  but  shall  lament  my  moan. 


t  Mr.  Seblesml,  howerer,  is  mistaken  in  speaking  of  him 
as  anterior  to  Shakspeare,  evldenUj  oonlbunding  him  with 
an  older  poet  of  the  name. 

M7 
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DEATH  OF  MBS.  FRANKFOKD. 


Ar*ofU.— Mb.  Malbt,  Mm.  Amrs  Frakktorin  FRA5KF0BSb 

8m  CHABLE8  MODNTrOKS,  Sl&  FSAHCU  ACXON. 

JlfaL  How  iaro  you,  Mib.  Frankford  ?       [pray 

.innf.  Sick,  sick,  oh  sick :  Gi^e  me  some  air.     I 
Tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  where's  Mr.  Frankford  ? 
Will  he  not  deign  to  see  me  ere  I  die  ? 

MaL  Yeg,  Mrs.  Frankford :  dirers  gentlemen, 
Your  loving  neighbours,  with  that  just  request 
Have  moved  and  told  him  of  your  weak  estate : 
Who,  though  with  mudi  ado  to  get  belief 
Examining  of  the  general  drcumstanee, 
Seeing  your  sorrow  and  your  penitence, 
And  hearing  therewithal  the  great  desire 
You  have  to  see  him  ere  you  left  the  world, 
He  gave  to  us  his  faith  to  follow  us, 
And  sure  he  will  be  here  immediately. 

Jnne.   You   have  half  revived  me   with  the 
pleasing  news : 
Raise  me  a  little  higher  in  my  bed.       fCharles  ? 
Blush  I  not,  brother  Acton  1     Blush  I  not,  Sir 
Can  you  not  read  my  foult  writ  in  my  cheek  1 
Is  not  my  crime  there  ?  tell  me,  gentlemen. 

Char,  Alas !  good  mistress,  sickness  hath  not 
left  you 
Blood  in  your  face  enough  to  make  yon  blush. 

jinne.  Then  sickness,  like  a  friend,  my  fault 
would  hide. 
Is  my  husband  come  ?     My  soul  but  tarriee 
His  arrival,  then  I  am  fit  for  heaven. 

Jldon.  I  came  to  chide  you,  but  my  words  of  hate 
Are  tum'd  to  pity  and  compassionate  grief. 
I  came  to  rate  you,  but  my  brawls,  you  see. 
Melt  into  tears,  and  I  must  weep  by  thee. 
Here's  Mr.  Frankford  now. 

Enter  Fkankfosd. 

Fran,  Good-morrow,  brother ;  morrow,  gentle- 
men! 
God,  that  hath  laid  this  cross  upon  our  heads, 
Might  (had  he  pleased)  have  made  our  cause  of 

meeting 
On  a  more  fair  and  more  contented  ground : 
But  he  that  made  us,  made  us  to  this  woe. 

jinne.  And  is  he  come  7     Methinks  that  voice 
I  know. 

Fran.  How  do  you,  woman  1  [better, 

Jnm.  Well,  Mr.  Frankford,  well ;  but  shall  be 
I  hope,  within  this  hour.     Will  you  vouchsafe 
(Out  of  your  grace  and  your  humanity) 
To  take  a  spotted  strumpet  by  the  hand  1     [bonds 

Fran.  This  hand  once  held  my  heart  in  faster 
Than  now  'tis  griped  by  me.  God  pardon  them 
That  made  us  first  break  hold  ! 

Jnne.  Amen,  amen. 
Out  of  my  zeal  to  heaven,  whither  Vm  now  bound, 
I  was  so  impudent  to  wish  you  here ; 
And  once  more  beg  your  pardon.     Oh !  good  man, 
And  father  to  ray  children,  pardon  me. 
Pardon,  O  pardon  me !  my  fault  so  heinous  is. 
That  if  you  in  this  world  forgive  it  not. 
Heaven  will  not  clear  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
Faintness  hath  so  usurp'd  upon  my  knees, 
That  kneel  I  cannot :  But  on  my  heart's  knees 


My  prostrate  soul  lies  thrown  down  at  your  foet 
To  beg  your  gracious  pardon :  Pardon,0  paxdon  me! 

Fran,  As  freely  from  the  low  depth  of  my  sool 
As  my  Redeemer  hath  for  us  given  his  death, 
I  pardon  thee ;  I  will  shed  tears  for  thee ; 
Pray  with  thee ;  and  in  mere  pity  of  thy  weak 
ril  wish  to  die  with  thee.  [estete. 

Ml.  So  do  we  all. 

Jlcton.     O,  Mr.  Frankford,  aD  the  near  alliance 
I  lose  by  her,  shall  be  supplied  in  thee ; 
You  are  my  brother  by  die  nearest  way. 
Her  kindred  hath  fallen  off,  but  yours  doth  stay. 

Fran,  Even  as  I  hope  for  pardon  at  that  day. 
When  the  great  judge  of  heaven  in  scarlet  sits. 
So  be  thou  pardon'd.    Though  thy  rash  ofience 
Divorced  our  bodies,  thy  repentant  tcan 
Unite  our  souls. 

Char,  Then  comfort,  mistress  Frankford  ; 
You  see  your  husband  hath  forgiven  your  fall ; 
Then  rouse  your  spirits,  and  cheer  your  fainting 

Sus.  How  is  it  with  you  ?  [soul. 

jicton.  How  d'ye  feel  yourself! 

jinne.  Not  of  this  world. 

Fran.  I  see  you  are  not,  and  I  weep  to  see  it 
My  wife,  the  mother  to  my  pretty  babes ; 
Both  those  lost  names  I  do  restore  thee  back, 
And  with  this  kiss  I  wed  thee  once  again : 
Though  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  honourM  name, 
And  with  that  grief  upon  thy  death-bed  liest. 
Honest  in  heart,  upon  my  soul  thou  diesL 

,Anne.  Pardon'd  on  earth,  soul,  thou  in  heaven 
art  free 
Once  more !  thy  wife  dies  thus  embracing  thee. 

,dcl(m.  Peace  with  thee.  Nan.     Brothers  and 
gentlemen, 
(All  we  that  can  plead  interest  in  her  grief) 
Bestow  upon  her  body  funeral  tears. 
Brother,  had  you  with  threats  and  usage  bad 
Punish'd  her  sin,  the  grief  of  her  offence 
Had  not  with  such  true  sorrow  touch'd  her  heart 


A  WITTLINa  SET  UP  BY  A  POET'S  LEGACY. 

FROH  *<THK  FAIR  KAU)  07  TBI  EZCBANQK.*' 

Cripple.  Why,  think'st  thou  that  I  cannot  write 
Ditty,  or  sonnet,  with  judicial  phrase,      [a  letter, 
As  pretty,  pleasing,  and  pathetical. 
As  any  Ovid-imitating  dunce 
In  all  the  town  1 

Frank.  1  think  thou  canst  not 

Crip.  Yea,  I'll  swear  I  cannot : 
Yet,  sirrah,  I  could  cony-catch  the  world. 
Make  myself  famous  for  a  sudden  wit, 
And  be  admired  for  my  dexterity, 
Were  I  disposed. 

Frank.  I  prithee  how  ! 

Cr^.  Why  thus :  there  lived  a  poet  in  this  town 
(If  we  may  term  our  modem  writers  poets,) 
Sharp-witted,  bitter-tongued,  his  pen  of  steel, 
His  ink  was  temper'd  with  the  biting  juice, 
And  extracts  of  the  bitterest  weeds  that  grew : 
He  never  wrote  but  when  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water  tilted  in  his  brain. 
This  fellow,  ready  to  give  up  his  ghost 
To  Luciae's  bosom,  did  bequeath  to  me 
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HiB  iibraiy,  which  was  juct  nothing 
But  roUs  and  aczoUs,  and  bundles  of  cast  wit, 
8uch  as  dnist  never  visit  Paul's  Churchyard : 
Amongst  them  all  I  happened  on  a  quire 
Or  two  of  paper  fill'd  with  songs  and  ditties. 
And  here  and  there  a  hungry  epigram : 
These  I  reserve  to  my  own  proper  use, 
And,  paternoster-like,  have  conn'd  them  alL 
I  could  now,  when  I  am  in  company 
At  alehouse,  tavern,  or  an  ordinary. 
Upon  a  theme  make  an  extemporal  ditty, 
(Or  one  at  least  should  seem  extemporal,) 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  this  legacy. 
That  all  would  judge  it,  and  report  it  too. 
To  be  the  infant  of  a  sudden  wit ; 
And  then  were  I  an  admirable  fellow. 


BONO  OF  NTMPHS  TO  DIA.NA.: 

raOM  '*TBB  aOLDXN  AU.** 

Hail,  beauteous  Dian,  queen  of  shades, 
That  dwells  beneath  these  shadowy  glades, 
Mistress  of  all  these  beauteous  maids 
That  are  by  her  allow'd ; 


Virginity  we  all  profess, 
Abjure  the  worldly  vain  excess. 
And  will  to  Dian  yield  no  less 

Than  we  to  her  have  vow'd. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  &uns, 
For  thee  will  trip  it  o*er  the  lavnis. 
Come  to  the  forest  let  us  go, 
And  trip  it  like  the  barren  doe. 
The  fauns  and  satyrs  will  do  bo, 

And  freely  thus  they  may  do. 
The  fiuries  dance,  and  satyrs  sing, 
And  on  the  grass  tread  many  a  ring, 
And  to  their  caves  their  ven'son  bring, 

And  we  will  do  as  they  do. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  6bc. 
Our  food  is  honey  from  the  bees. 
And  mellow  fruits  that  drop  from  trees ; 
In  chase  we  climb  the  high  degrees 

Of  every  steepy  mountain ; 
And  when  the  weary  day  is  past 
We  at  the  evening  hie  us  fast. 
And  afier  this  our  field  repast. 

We  drink  the  pleasant  fountain. 
The  shepherds,  satyrs,  &c 
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CBom,US6. 

This  poet  was  bom  at  Hawfhomden,  his  fa- 
ther's estate  in  Mid-Lothian,  took  a  degree  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  studied  the  civil  law  in 
France,  and,  returning  home,  entered  into  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  estate,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  During  his  residence  at  Haw- 
thomden  he  courted,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
banying,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Cunningham. 
Her  sudden  death  inspired  him  with  a  melancholy 
which  he  sought  to  dissipate  by  travelling.  He 
accordingly  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
and,  during  a  stay  of  eight  years  on  the  conti- 
nent, conversed  with  the  most  polished  society, 
and  studied  the  objects  most  interesting  to  curi- 
osity and  taste.  He  collected  at  the  same  time 
a  number  fif  books  and  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  the  library  of  his  native  uni- 
versity. 

On  his  second  return  to  Scotland  he  found  the 
kingdom  distracted  by  political  and  religious  fer- 
ment, and  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war.  What  con- 
nection this  aspect  of  public  afTahrs  had  with  his 
quitting  Hawthomden,  his  biographers  have  not 
.  informed  us,  but  so  it  was,  that  he  retired  to  the 
seat  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scots- 
tarvet,  a  man  of  letters,  and  probably  of  political 
sentiments  congenial  with  his  own.  At  his  abode 
he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Five  James's,  Kings 
of  Scotland,  a  work  abounding  in  fidse  eloquence 
and  slavish  principles.  Having  returned  at  length 
to  settle  himself  at  his  own  seat,  he  married  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Logan,  of  the  house  of  Rest- 
alrig,  in  whom  he  fancied  a  resemblance  to  his 
farmer  mistress,  and  repaired  the  family  mansion 
of  Hawthomden,  with  an  inscription  importing 
S2 


Di«i,iBaL] 

his  hopes  of  resting  there  in  honourable  ease. 
But  the  times  were  little  suited  to  promote  his 
wishes;  and  on  the  civil  war  breaking  out  he 
involved  himself  with  the  covenanters,  by  writing 
in  support  of  the  opposite  side,  for  which  his  ene- 
mies not  only  called  him  to  a  severe  account,  but 
compelled  him  to  furnish  his  quota  of  men  and 
arms  to  support  the  cause  which  he  detested. 
His  estate  lying  in  different  counties,  he  contri- 
buted halves  and  quarters  of  men  to  the  forces 
that  were  raised ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote 
on  epigram,  bitterly  wishing  that  the  imaginary 
division  of  his  recruits  might  be  realized  on  their 
bodies.  His  grief  for  the  death  of  Charles  is  said  to 
have  shortened  his  days.  Such  stories  of  political 
sensibility  may  be  believed  on  proper  evidence. 

The  elegance  of  Dmmmond's  sonnets,  and  the 
hunlour  of  his  Scotch  and  Latin  macaronics,  have 
been  at  least  sufficiently  praised :  but  when  Milton 
has  been  described  as  essentially  obliged  to  him, 
the  compliment  to  his  genius  is  stretched  too  far. 
A  modem  writer,  who  edited  the  works  of  Drum- 
mond,  has  affirmed,  that,  "perhaps,**  if  we  had 
had  no  Drammond,  we  should  not  have  seen 
the  finer  delicacies  of  Milton*s  Comus,  Lyddas, 
L* Allegro,  and  U  Penseroso.  «  Perhaps'*  is  an 
excellent  leading-string  for  weak  assertions.  One 
or  two  epithets  of  Drummond  may  be  recognised 
in  MOton,  though  not  in  the  minor  poems  already 
mentioned.*     It  is  difficult  to  apply  any  precise 


P  The  only  pasrage  in  Milton  that  looks  like  borrow- 
ing from  Drummond  is  in  Lycidas:  Or«y,  who  borrowini 
always  and  ably,  adoptiKl  ono  of  his  lines  into  his  Eiegj 
too  exact  and  uncommon  to  be  called  a  resemblance : 
Far  firam  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strifii.— C  ] 
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idea  to  thk  tautology  of  <«  fine  delicacies  ;**  bat 
whatever  the  editor  of  Drummond  meant  by  it, 
be  may  be  aaeared  that  there  ia  no  debt  on  the 
part  of  Milton  to  the  poet  of  Hawthomdeni  which 
the  former  could  be  the  least  impoTerished  by  re- 
turning. Philips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  edited 
and  extolled  Drummond,  and  pronounced  him 
equal  to  Tasso  himself.  It  has  been  inferred  from 
some  passages  of  the  Theairum  Poaarum  that 
Milton  had  dictated  several  critical  opinions  in 
that  performance;  and  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  Philips's  high  opinion  of  Drummond 


was  imlnbed  from  the  anthor  of  **  Paradise  LosL" 
But  the  parallel  between  Drummond  and  Tasso 
surely  could  not  have  been  drawn  by  Milton. 
Philips  had  a  turn  for  poetiy,  and  in  many  of  his 
criti<^  opinions  in  ihe  Thealrwn  Poeiarum,  showed 
a  taste  that  could  not  be  well  attributed  to  his 
unde — in  none  more  than  in  this  exaggerated 
comparison  of  a  smooth  sonneteer  to  a  mighty 
poet.  It  is  equally  improbable  that  he  imbibed 
this  absurdity  fit>m  Milton,  as  that  he  caught 
from  him  his  admiration  of  Drummond*s  prose 
compositions  and  arbitrary  principles. 


80NNIT8. 

L 

I  KNOW  ihtii  an  beneath  the  moon  decays. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought. 
In  Time's  great  periods  shall  return  to  nought ; 
That  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays, 
With  toil  of  sp'rit,  which  are  so  dearly  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few,  or  none  are  sought. 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise. 
I  know  frail  beauty  like  the  purple  flower, 
To  which  one  mom  oft  birth  and  death  affords, 
That  love  a  jarring  is  of  minds'  accords. 
Where  sense  and  will  envassal  Reason's  power ; 
Know  what  I  list,  all  this  cannot  me  move, 
But  that,  alas !  I  both  must  write  and  love. 


Ay  me !  and  I  am  now  the  man  whose  muse 
In  happier  times  was  wont  to  laugh  at  love. 
And  ihoee  who  suffer'd  that  blind  boy  abuse 
The  noble  gifts  were  given  them  from  above. 
What  metamorphose  strange  is  this  I  prove  ? 
Myself  now  scarce  I  find  myself  to  be, 
And  think  no  fable  Circe's  tyranny, 
And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove ; 
Virtue  hath  taught  with  her  philosophy 
My  muid  into  a  better  course  to  move : 
Reason  may  chide  her  fill,  and  oft  reprove 
Affection's  power,  but  what  is  that  to  me  ? 

Who  ever  think,  and  never  think  on  ought 

But  that  bright  cherubim  which  thralls  my 
thought 

m. 
How  that  vast  heaven  entitled  first  is  roll'd. 
If  any  glancing  towers  beyond  it  be. 
And  people  living  in  eternity. 
Or  essence  pure  that  doth  this  all  uphold : 
What  motion  have  those  fixed  sparks  of  gold. 
The  wandering  carbuncles  which  shine  from  high, 
By  sp'rits,  or  bodies  cross-ways  in  the  sky, 
If  they  be  tum'd  and  mortal  things  behold. 
How  sun  posts  heaven  about,  how  night's  pale 

queen 
With  borrow'd  beams  looks  on  this  hanging  round, 
What  cause  fair  Iris  hath,  and  monsters  seen^ 
In  air's  large  fields  of  Ught,  and  seas  profound 

Did  hold  my  wandering  thoughts,  when  thy 
sweet  eye 

Bade  me  leave  all,  and  only  think  on  thee. 


Ir  cross'd  with  aU  mishaps  be  my  poor  life. 
If  one  short  day  I  never  spent  in  mirth. 
If  my  sp'rit  with  itself  holds  lasting  strife. 
If  sorrow's  death  is  but  new  sorrow's  birth ; 
If  this  vain  world  be  but  a  mournful  stage, 
Where  slave-born  man  plays  to  the  scoffing  stan. 
If  youth  be  toss'd  with  love,  with  weakness  age ; 
If  knowledge  serves  to  hold  our  thoughts  in 

wars. 
If  time  can  dose  the  hundred  mouths  of  Fame, 
And  make  what's  long  since  past,  like  that's  to  be; 
If  virtue  only  be  an  idle  name, 
If  being  bom  I  was  but  bora  to  die ; 

Why  seek  I  to  prolong  these  loathsome  days  t 
The  fairest  rose  in  shortest  time  decays. 


Dkak  Chorister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends 
Ere  that  the  blushing  mom  dare  show  her  light, 
Such  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  night  attends, 
(Become  all  ear)  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plight. 
If  one  whose  grief  even  reach  of  thought  transcends, 
Who  ne'er  (not  in  a  dream)  did  taste  delight. 
May  thee  importune  who  like  case  pretends, 
And  seems  to  joy  in  woe,  in  woe's  despite. 
Tell  me  (so  may  thou  fortune  milder  tiy, 
And  long,  long  sing)  for  what  thou  thus  complains, 
Since  winter's  gone,  and  sun  in  dappled  sky 
Enamour'd  smiles  on  woods  and  flowery  plains  ! 
The  bird,  as  if  my  questions  did  her  move. 
With  trembling  wings  sigh'd  forth,  I  love,  I 
love. 

VI. 

SwiBT  soul,  which  in  the  April  of  thy  years. 
For  to  enrich  the  heaven  madest  poor  this  round. 
And  now  with  flaming  rays  of  glory  crown'd. 
Most  blest  abides  above  the  sphere  of  spheres ; 
If  heavenly  laws,  alas !  have  not  thee  bound 
From  looking  to  this  globe  that  all  np-bears. 
If  ruth  and  pity  there  above  be  found, 
0  deign  to  lend  a  look  unto  these  tears. 
Do  not  disdain  (deaf  ghost)  this  sacrifice. 
And  though  I  raise  not  pillars  to  thy  praise, 
My  offerings  take,  let  this  for  me  suffice. 
My  heart  a  living  pyramid  I  raise. 

And  whilst  kings'  tombs  with  laurels  flourish 
green. 

Thine  shall  with  myrtles  and  these  flowers  be 
seen. 
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8PIBITUAL  P0JEM8. 

I. 

Look,  how  the  flower  which  ling'riiigly  doth  &de, 
The  moming'B  darling  late,  the  aummer^s  queen, 
Spoil'd  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green, 
As  high  as  it  (hd  raise,  bows  low  the  head : 
Right  so  the  pleasures  of  my  life  being  dead. 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen, 
With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread, 
And  (blasted)  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 
Aa  doth  the  pilgrim,  therefore,  whom  the  night 
By  darkness  would  imprison  on  his  way. 
Think  on  thy  home  (my  soul)  and  think  aright, 
Of  what's  yet  left  thee  of  life's  wasting  day; 
Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  mom, 
And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  bom. 

n. 
Ths  weaxy  mariner  so  &st  not  flies 
A  howling  tempest,  harbour  to  attain ; 
Nor  ahepherd  hastes  (when  frays  of  wolves  arise) 
So  &st  to  fold,  to  save  his  bleating  train. 
As  I  (wing'd  vrith  contempt  and  just  disdain) 
Now  fly  the  world,  and  what  it  most  doth  piixe, 
And  sanctuary  seek,  free  to  remain 
From  wounds  of  abject  times,  and  envy's  eyes. 
To  me  this  worid  did  once  seem  sweet  and  foir. 
While  senses'  light  mind's  prospective  kept  blind ; 
Now,  like  imagined  landscape  in  the  air. 
And  weeping  rainbows,  her  best  joys  I  find : 
Or  if  ought  here  is  had  that  praise  should  have, 
It  is  a  life  obscure,  and  silent  grave. 

m. 
Thx  last  and  greatest  herald  of  heaven's  king. 
Girt  with  rough  skins,  hies  to  the  deserts  wild, 
Among  that  savage  brood  the  woods  forth  bring, 
Which  he  more  harmless  found  than  man,  and  mild ; 
His  food  was  locusts,  and  what  there  doth  spring. 
With  honey  that  from  virgin  hives  distill'd, 
Parch'd  body,  hollow  eyes,  some  uncouth  thing, 


Made  him  appear,  long  since  from  earth  exiled. 
There  burst  he  forth ;  all  ye  whose  hopes  rely 
On  God,  with  me  amidst  these  deserts  mourn. 
Repent,  repent,  and  from  old  errors  turn ! 
Who  listen'd  to  his  voice,  obey'd  his  ay  ? 
Only  the  echoes,  which  he  made  relent. 
Rung  from  their  flinty  caves,  Repent,  repent ! 

17. 

SwxcT  bird,  that  sing'st  away  ihe  early  hours 
Of  winters  past  or  coming,  void  of  care, 
Well-pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 
Fair    seasons,  budding    sprays,   sweet-smelling 

flowers  : 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites  and  wrongs. 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ? 
Sweet,  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

V, 

As  when  it  happeneth  that  some  lovely  town 

Unto  a  barbarous  besieger  falls, 

Who  both  by  sword  and  flame  himself  instals. 

And  (shameless)  it  in  tears  and  blood  doth  drown. 

Her  beauty  spoil'd,  her  citizens  made  thralls, 

His  spite  yet  cannot  so  her  all  throw  down, 

But  that  some  statue,  pillar  of  renown, 

Yet  lurks  unmaim'd  within  her  weeping  walls : 

So,  after  all  the  spoil,  disgrace,  and  wreck, 

That  time,  the  world,  and  death,  could  bring 

combined, 
Amidst  that  mass  of  rains  they  did  make, 
Safo  and  all  scarless  yet  remains  my  mind : 
From  this  so  high  transcending  rapture  springs, 
That  I,  all  else  defaced,  not  envy  kings. 


THOMAS  NABBES. 


[DM,ie4ft.] 


This  was  an  inferior  dramatist  in  the  time  of 
Charies  I.  who,  besides  his  plays,  wrote  a  con- 
tinuation of  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks.  He 
seems  to  have  been  secretary  or  domestic  to  some 


nobleman  or  prelate,  at  or  near  Worcester.  He 
had  a  share  in  the  poetical  collection  called 
Fancy's  Theatre,  with  Tatham,  Richard  Brome, 
and  others. 


BONO  BT  LOYB  AND  THS  YI&TUBS  TO  PHTSAN- 

DER  AND  BSLLANIMA. 
laoH  *<]acM)oosinn)  a.  masquk."    1687. 
WsLCOMS,  welcome,  happy  pair. 
To  these  abodes,  where  spicy  air 
Breathes  perfumes,  and  every  sense 
Doth  find  his  object's  excellence ; 
Where's  no  heat,  nor  cold  extreme, 
No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scordiing  beam ; 
Where's  no  sun,  yet  never  night, 
Day  always  springing  from  eternal  light 
Chonsi.  All  mortal  sufierings  laid  aside. 

Here  in  endless  bUss  abide. 


Love.    Welcome  to  Love,  my  new-loved  heir, 
Elysium's  thine,  ascend  my  chair  : 
For  following  sensuality 
I  bought  to  disinherit  thee ; 
But  being  now  reform'd  in  life. 
And  reunited  to  thy  vrife. 
Mine  only  daughter,  fate  allows 
That  Love  with  stars  should  crown  your  brows. 
Join  ye  that  were  his  guides  to  this, 
Thus  I  enthrone  you  both — ^now  kiss ; 
Whilst  you  in  endless  measures  move. 
Led  on  to  endless  joys  by  Love. 


THOMAS  MAY. 

[Bom,  IMS.    DW,liML] 


Thomas  Mat,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  pro- 
nounced the  best  Latin  poet  of  England,  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  May,  of  Majfield  in  Sussex. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  public  life  he  was 
encouraged  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  First,  in- 
scribed several  poems  to  his  majesty,  as  well  as 
wrote  them  at  his  injunction,  and  received  from 
Charles  the  appellation  of  «* his  poet"  During 
this  connection  with  royalty  he  wrote  his  five 
dramas,*  translated  the  Georgics  and  Pharsalia, 
continued  the  latter  in  English  as  well  as  Latin, 
and  by  his  imitation  of  Lucan  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  modem  classic  in  foreign  countries. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  on  siding  with 
the  parliament  in  the  civil  wars,  he  had  left  a 
valedictory  testimony  of  regret  for  the  necessity 
of  opposing,  on  public  grounds,  a  monarch  who 
had  been  personally  kind  to  him.  The  change 
Was  stigmatized  as  ungrateful,  and  it  was  both 
sordid  and  ungrateful,  if  the  account  given  by 
his  enemies  can  be  relied  on,  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  king's  refusal  of  the  laureateship,  or 
of  a  pension — ^for  the  story  is  told  in  difierent 
ways.  All  that  can  be  suggested  in  May's  behalf 
is,  that  no  complimentary  dedications  could  pledge 
his  principles  on  a  great  question  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  that  the  motives  of  an  action  are  seldom 
traced  with  scrupulous  truth,  where  it  is  the  bias 
of  the  narrator  to  degrade  the  action  itselfl     Cla- 


rendon, the  most  respectable  of  his  accusers,  is 
exactly  in  this  situation.  He  begins  by  praising 
his  epic  poetry  as  among  the  best  in  our  language, 
and  inconsistently  concludes  by  pronouncing  that 
May  deserves  to  be  forgotten. 

The  parliament,  from  whatever  motive  he  em- 
braced their  cause,  appointed  him  their  secretary 
and  historiographer.  In  this  capacity  he  wrote 
his  Breviary,  which  Warburton  pronounces  "  a 
just  composition  according  to  the  rules  of  history." 
It  breaks  oS,  much  to  the  loss  of  the  history  of 
that  time,  just  at  the  period  of  the  Self-denying  Or- 
dinance. Soon  after  this  publication  he  went  to 
bed  one  night  in  apparent  health,  having  drank 
freely,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  His 
death  was  ascribed  to  his  nightcap  being  tied  too 
tightly  under  tus  chin.  Andrew  Marvel  imputes 
it  to  the  cheerful  bottle.  Taken  together,  they 
were  no  bad  receipt  for  suJBfocation.  The  vampire 
revenge  of  his  enemies  in  digging  him  up  from 
his  grave,  is  an  event  too  notorious  in  the  history 
of  the  Restoration.  They  gave  him  honourable 
company  in  thb  sacrilege,  namely,  that  of  Blake. 

He  has  ventured  in  nsirative  poetry  on  a  simi- 
lar difficulty  to  that  Shakspeare  encountered  in 
the  historical  drama,  but  it  is  uimecessary  to  show 
with  how  much  less  success.  Even  in  that  de- 
partment, he  has  scarcely  equalled  Daniel  or 
Drayton. 


THB  DKATH  of  ROSAMOND. 
Fair  Rosamond  within  her  bower  of  late 
(While  these  sad  storms  had  shaken  Henry's  state. 
And  he  from  England  last  had  absent  been) 
Retired  herself;  nor  had  that  star  been  seen 
To  shine  abroad,  or  with  her  lustre  grace 
The  woods  or  walks  adjoining  to  the  place. 

About  those  places,  while  the  times  were  free, 
Oft  with  a  train  of  her  attendants  she 
For  pleasure  walk'd ;  and  like  the  huntress  queen, 
With  her  light  nymphs,  was  by  the  people  seen. 
Thither  the  country  lads  and  swains,  that  near 
To  Woodstock  dwelt,  would  come  to  gaze  on  her. 
Their  jolly  May-games  there  would  they  present, 
Their  harmless  sports  and  rustic  merriment, 
To  give  this  beauteous  paragon  delight 
Nor  that  officious  service  would  she  slight ; 
But  their  rude  pastimes  gently  entertain 

Now  came  that  fatal  day,  ordain'd  to  see 
The  eclipse  of  beauty,  and  for  ever  be 
Accursed  by  woeful  lovers, — all  alone 
Into  her  chamber  Rosamond  was  gone ; . . .  ; 
While  thus  she  sadly  mused,  a  ruthful  cry 
Had  pierced  her  tender  ear,  and  in  the  sound 
Was  named  (she  thought)  unhappy  Rosamond. 

•  Tho  Heir,  C;    Antigone,  T.;   Jalia  Agrippina,  T.; 
Cleopatra,  T.;  Old  Couple,  C;  to  which  xaaj  be  added 
JoUuB  CcDsar,  a  tragedy,  stIU  in  manuscript 
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(The  cry  was  utter'd  by  her  grieved  maid. 
From  whom  that  dew  was  taken,  that  betray 'd 
Her  lady's  life,)  and  while  she  doubting  feared, 
Too  soon  the  fiital  certainty  appeared : 
For  with  her  train  the  wrathful  queen  was  there : 
Oh !  who  can  tell  what  cold  and  killing  fear 
Through  every  part  of  Rosamond  was  struck  ? 
The  rosy  tincture  her  sweet  cheeks  forsook. 
And  like  an  ivory  statue  did  she  show 
Of  life  and  motion  reft.    Had  she  been  so 
Transformed  in  deed,  how  kind  the  Fates  had  been, 
How  pitiful  to  her !  nay  to  the  queen ! 
Even  she  herself  did  seem  to  entertain 
Some  ruth ;  but  straight  revenge  retum'd  again, 
And  fiird  her  furious  breast  "Strumpet,  (quoth  she) 
I  need  not  speak  at  all ;  my  sight  may  be 
Enough  expression  of  my  wrongs,  and  what 
The  consequence  must  prove  of  such  a  hate. 
Here,  take  this  poison'd  cup"  (for  in  her  hand 
A  poisoned  cup  she  had)  "  and  do  not  stand 
To  parley  now :  but  drink  it  presently. 
Or  else  by  tortures  be  resolved  to  die ! 
Thy  doom  is  set"     Pale  trembling  Rosamond 
Receives  the  cup,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
When  dull  amazement  somewhat  had  forsook 
Her  breast,  thus  humbly  to  the  queen  she  spoke : 
"  I  dare  not  hope  you  ^ould  so  far  relent^ 
Great  queen,  as  to  forgive  the  punishment 
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That  to  my  foul  o&nce  is  justly  due. 
Nor  will  I  vainly  plead  excuse,  to  show 
By  what  strong  arts  I  was  at  first  betray 'd. 
Or  tell  how  many  subtle  snares  were  laid 
To  catch  mine  honour.  These  though  ne'er  so  true, 
Can  bring  no  recompense  at  all  to  you. 
Nor  just  excuse  to  my  abhorred  crime. 
Instead  of  sudden  death,  I  crave  but  time, .... 

**  No  more,(replied  the  furious  queen;)  have  done; 
Delay  no  longer,  lest  thy  choice  be  gone> 
And  that  a  sterner  death  for  thee  remain." 
No  more  did  Rosamond  entreat  in  vain ; 
But,  forced  to  hard  necessity  to  yield, 
Drank  of  the  &tal  potion  that  she  held. 
And  with  it  entered  the  grim  tyrant  Death : 
Yet  gave  such  respite,  that  her  dying  breath 
Might  beg  forgiveness  from  the  heavenly  throne, 
And  pardon  those  that  her  destruction 
Had  doubly  wrought  «  Forgive,  O  Lord,  (said  she,) 
Him  that  dishonoured,  her  that  murdered  me. 
Tet  let  me  speak,  for  truth's  sake,  angry  queen ! 
If  you  had  spared  my  life,  I  might  have  been 


In  time  to  come  the  example  of  your  glory ; 
Not  of  your  shame,  as  now;  for  when  the  story 
Of  hapless  Rosamond  is  read,  the  best 
And  holiest  people,  as  they  will  detest 
My  crime,  and  call  it  foul,  they  will  abhor,         « 
And  call  unjust,  the  rage  of  Eleanor. 
And  m  this  act  of  yours  it  will  be  thought 
King  Henry's  sorrow,  not  his  love,  you  soughL" 
And  now  so  for  the  venom's  force  assail'd 
Her  vital  parts,  that  life  with  language  fail'd. 
That  well-built  palace  where  the  Graces  made 
Their  chief  abode,  where  thousand  Cupids  play'd 
And  couch'd  their  8hafls,whose  structure  did  delight 
Even  nature's  self,  is  now  demolish'd  quite, 
Ne'er  to  be  raised  again ;  the  untimely  stroke 
Of  death  that  precious  cabinet  has  broke, 
That  Henry's  pleased  heart  so  long  had  held. 
With  sudden  mourning  now  the  house  is  fill'd ; 
Nor  can  the  queen's  attendants,  though  they  fear 
Her  wrath,  firom  weeping  at  that  sight  forbear. 
By  rough  north  blasts  so  blooming  roses  fode ; 
So  crushed  falls  the  lUy's  tender  blade 
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This  poet  fell  into  neglect  in  his  own  age. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  first  of  our  old  minor 
poets  that  was  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Pope  borrowed  from  him,  but 
acknowledged  his  obligations.  Grashaw  formed 
his  style  on  the  most  quaint  and  conceited  school 
of  Italian  poetiy,  that  of  Marino ;  and  there  is  a 
prevalent  harshness  and  strained  expression  in 
his  verses ;  but  there  are  also  many  touches  of 
beauty  and  solemnity,  and  the  strength  of  his 
thoughts  sometimes  appears  even  in  their  distor- 
tion. If  it  were  not  grown  into  a  tedious  and 
impertinent  fashion  to  discover  the  sources  of 
Paradise  Lost,  one  might  be  tempted  to  notice 
some  similarity  between  the  speech  of  Satan  in 
the  Sospetto  di  Herode  of  Marino  (which  Gra- 
shaw has  translated)  and  Satan's  address  to  the 
Bon  in  Milton.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Cra- 
shaw's  life  exhibits  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  not  that 
of  a  weak  or  selfish  mind.  His  private  character 
was  amiable ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  earliest  edi- 
tor of  hb  **  Steps  to  the  Temple,"  that  he  was 
skilled  in  music,  drawing,  and  engraving.  His 
fother,  of  whose  writings  an  account  is  given  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Gensura  Literaria,  was  a 
preacher  at  the  Temple  church,  London.  His 
son,  the  poet,  was  bom  in  London,  but  at  what 
time  is  uncertain.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ghar- 
terhouse  through  the  bounty  of  two  friends.  Sir 
Henry  Yelverton,  and  Sir  Francis  Grew.    From 


thence  he  removed  to  Gambridge,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow,  and  took  a  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  There  he  published  his  Latin  poems,  in 
one  of  which  is  the  epigram  from  a  scripture  pas- 
sage, ending  with  the  hne,  so  well  known, 

Lvmpha  pudica  Denm  vMit  et  erabnlt, 
«The  modest  water  saw  Its  Qod,  and  UusliM :" 

and  also  his  pious  effusions,  called  «  Steps  to  the 
Temple."  The  title  of  the  latter  work  was  in 
allusion  to  the  church  at  Gambridge,  near  his  re- 
sidence, where  he  almost  constantly  spent  his 
time.  When  the  covenant,  in  1644,  was  offered 
to  the  universities,  he  preferred  ejection  and 
poverty  to  subscribing  it.  Already  he  had  been 
distinguished  as  a  popular  and  powerful  preacher. 
He  soon  after  embraced  the  Gatholic  religion,  and 
repaired  to  France.  In  austerity  of  devotion  he 
hsul  no  great  transition  to  make  to  catholidsm ; 
and  his  abhorrence  at  the  religious  innovations  he 
had  witnessed,  together  with  his  admiration  of  the 
works  of  the  canonized  St  Teresa  of  Spain,  still 
more  easily  account  for  his  conversion.  Gowley 
found  him  at  Paris  in  deplorable  poverty,  and 
recommended  him  to  his  exiled  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria.  Her  majesty  gave  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  Italy,  where  he  became  a  secretary 
to  one  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  and  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  Loretto.  Soon  after  the  latter  ap- 
pointment he  died,  about  the  year  1662. 


Hnow  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss. 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things ; 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants ;  their  placed  iEi 
Mischief's  old  master,  close  about  him  clings 


SOSPETTO  D'HERQDX.    US.  L 

A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  correspondent  cheeks ;  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties. 

Fast  bound,  since  first  he  forfeited  the  skies 
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From  death's  sad  shades,  to  the  life-breathing  air 
This  mortal  enemy  to  mankind's  good. 
Lifts  his  malignant  eyes,  wasted  with  care, 
To  become  beautiful  in  human  blood. 
Where  Jordan  melts  his  czystal,  to  make  ftir 
The  fields  of  Palestine  with  so  pure  a  flood ; 
There  does  he  fix  his  eyes,  and  there  detect 
New  matter  to  make  good  hia  great  suspect 

He  calls  to  mind  the  old  quarrel,  and  what  spark 
Set  the  contending  sons  of  heaven  on  fire : 
Oft  in  his  deep  thought  he  revolves  the  dariL 
Sybils'  divining  leaves ;  he  does  inquire 
Into  the  old  prophecies,  trembling  to  mark 
How  many  present  prodigies  conspire 
To  crown  their  past  predictions,  both  he  lays 
Together,  in  his  ponderous  mind  both  weighs. 

Heaven's  golden-winged  herald,  late  he  saw 
To  a  poor  Galilean  virgin  sent ; 
How  low  the  bright  youth  bow'd,and  with  what  awe 
Immortal  flowers  to  her  Mr  hand  present 
He  saw  the  old  Hebrew's  womb  neglect  the  law 
Of  age  and  barrenness,  and  her  babe  prevent 
His  burth  by  his  devotion,  who  began 
Betimes  to  be  a  saint,  before  a  man. 

He  saw  rich  nectar  thaws  release  the  rigour 
Of  the  icy  north,  firom  firoet-bound  Atlas'  hands 
His  adamantine  fetters  fidl ;  green  vigour 
Gladding  the  Scythian  rocks,  and  Libyan  sands. 
He  saw  a  vernal  smile  sweetly  disfigure 
Winter's  sad  fiioe,  and  through  the  flowery  lands 
Of  fair  Engaddi's  honey-sweating  fountains. 
With  manna,  milk,  and  balm,  new  broach  ^e 
mountains. 

He  saw  how  in  that  blest  day-bearing  ni^t, 
The  heaven-rebuked  shades  made  haste  away ; 
How  bright  a  dawn  of  angels  with  new  light, 
Amazed  the  midnight  world,  and  made  a  day 
Of  which  the  morning  knew  not ;  mad  with  spite. 
He  mark'd  how  the  poor  shepherds  ran  to  pay 
Their  simple  tribute  to  the  babe,  whose  birth 
Was  the  great  business  both  of  heaven  and  earth. 

He  saw  a  threefold  sun,  with  rich  increase, 
Make  proud  the  ruby  portals  of  the  east 
He  saw  the  temple  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
Adore  her  prince's  birth,  flat  on  her  breast 
He  saw  the  falling  idols  all  confess 
A  coming  Deity.    He  saw  the  nest 
Of  poisonous  and  unnatural  loves,  earth-nurst, 
Touch'd  with  the  world's  true   antidote   to 
burst 

He  saw  Heaven  blossom  with  a  new-bom  light. 
On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  stranger,  gazed 
The  golden  eyes  of  night,  whose  beam  made  bright 
The  way  to  Beth'lem,  and  as  boldly  blazed 
(Nor  ask'd  leave  of  the  sun,)  by  day  as  night 
By  whom  (as  Heaven's  illustrious  handmaid) 
raised 

Three  kings  (or  what  is  more)  three  wise  men 
went 

Westward,  to  find  the  world's  true  (nrient . . . 


That  the  great  angel-blinding  light  dionld  shrink 
His  blaze,  to  shine  in  a  poor  shepherd's  eye. 
That  the  unmeasured  Cbd  so  low  should  sink. 
As  pris'ner  in  a  few  poor  rags  to  lie. 
That  from  his  mother's  breast  he  milk  should  drink. 
Who  fiwds  with  nectar  Heaven's  lair  fiimily. 
That  a  vile  manger  his  low  bed  should  prove. 
Who  in  a  throne  of  stars  thunders  above. 

That  he  whom  the  sun  serves,  should  fointly  peep 
Through  clouds  of  infimt  flesh :  that  he  the  old 
Eternal  Word  should  be  a  child  and  weep : 
That  he  who  made  the  fire  should  fear  the  cold : 
That  Heaven's  hi^  Majesty  his  court  should  keep 
In  a  day  cottage,  by  each  blast  oontroll'd : 

That  glory's  self  should  serve  ourgriefsandfeaia, 

And  free  eternity  submit  to  yean. 

And  further,  that  the  law's  eternal  Giver 
Should  bleed  in  his  own  law's  obedience ; 
And  to  the  circumdaing  knifo  deliver 
Himself,  the  forfeit  of  his  slave's  offence. 
That  the  unblemish'd  Lamb,  blessed  for  ever. 
Should  take  the  mark  of  sin,  and  pain  of  sense. 
These  are  the  knotty  riddles,  whose  dark  doubt 
Entangles  his  lost  thoughts  past  getting  out: 

While  new  thoughts  boil'd  in  his  enraged  breas^ 
His  gloomy  bosom's  darkest  character 
Was  in  his  shady  forehead  seen  ezpress'dL 
The  forehead's  ijiade  in  griers  expression  then. 
Is  what  in  sign  of  joy  among  the  blest, 
The  face's  Ughtning,  or  a  smile  is  here. 
Those  stings  of  care  that  his  strong  heart  opprest, 
A   desperate   Oh  me!   drew  fit>m  his  deep 

breast. 

% 

Oh  me !  (thus  bellow'd  he ;)  oh  me !  what  great 
Portents  before  mine  eyes  their  powers  adyanoe  ? 
And  serve  my  purer  sight,  only  to  beat 
Down  my  proud  thought,  and  leave  it  in  a  trance  ? 
Frown  I,  and  can  great  Nature  keep  her  seat  ? 
And  the  gay  stars  lead  on  their  golden  danoe ; 
Can  his  attempts  above  still  prosperous  be, 
Auspidotts  still,  in  spite  of  hell  and  me  7 

He  has  my  Heaven  (what  would  he  more)  whose 

bright 
And  radiant  sceptre  this  bold  hand  should  bear. 
And  for  the  never-fading  fields  of  light, 
My  fiiir  inheritance,  he  confines  me  here 
To  this  dark  house  of  shades,  horror,  and  night, 
To  draw  a  long-lived  death,  where  all  my  cheer 
Is  the  solemnity  my  sorrow  wears. 
That  mankind's  torment  waits  upon  my  tean. 

Dark  dusky  man,  he  needs  would  single  forth. 
To  make  the  partner  of  his  own  pure  ray : 
And  should  we  powers  of  Heaven,  spirits  of  worth. 
Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  day  ? 
It  shall  not  be,  said  I ;  and  domb  the  nor^. 
Where  never  wing  of  angel  yet  made  way. 
What  though  I  miss'd  my  blowl  yet  I  struck  high. 
And  to  dare  something,  is  some  victory.* 

*  WUeh,  if  not  vietory,  is  yvt  nvsngew— Monnr. 
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If  he  not  satisfied  ?  means  he  to  wrest 
Hell  from  me  too,  and  sack  my  territories  1 
Vile  human  nature,  means  he  not  t'  invest 
(0  my  despite !)  with  his  divinest  glories  1 
And  rls'mg  with  rich  spoils  upon  his  breast. 
With  his  &ir  triumphs  fill  all  future  stories  1 
Must  the  bright  arms  of  heaven  rebuke  these  eyesi 
Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  dark  mysteries  1 

Art  thou  not  Ludfier  ?  he  to  whom  the  droves 
Of  stars  that  gild  the  mom  in  charge  were  given  1 
The  nimblest  of  the  lightning-winged  loves  1 
The  fiirest,  and  the  fint-bom  smile  of  Heaven  1 
Look  in  what  pomp  the  mistress  planet  moves, 
Rev'rently  circled  by  the  lesser  seven; 

8uch  and  so  rich,  the  flames  that  from  thine  eyes 
Oppress'd  the  common  people  of  the  skies. 


Ah,  wretch !  what  boots  thee  to  cast  back  thy  eyes 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beam  of  comfort  shows  1 
While  the  reflection  of  thy  fbrepast  joys 
Renders  thee  double  to  thy  present  woes. 
Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miseries, 
And  meet  the  mischief  that  upon  thee  grows. 

If  hell  mustmoum,  heaven  sure  shall  sympathize. 

What  force  cannot  efiect,  fraud  shall  devise. 

And  yet  whose  force  fear  I  ?  have  I  so  lost 
Myself  1  my  strength  too  with  my  innocence  t 
Come,  try  who  dares,  heaven,  earth,  whatever  dost 
A  borrow'd  being,  make  thy  bold  defence,     [boast 
Come  thy  Creator  too,  what  though  it  cost 
Me  yet  a  second  fell  ?  we'd  try  our  strengths. 
Heavens  saw  us  struggle  once :  as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  shall  see,  and  tremble  at  the  sight 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON. 


[Bon,lO0S.    Dfad,ttH.] 


Thk  mother  of  this  poet,  who  was  daughter  to 
Lord  Morley,is  reported  to  have  written  the  famous 
letter  of  warning,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
gunpowder  plot  was  discovered.  His  father,  who 
had  been  suipected  of  a  share  in  Babington's 
conspiracy,  and  who  had  owed  his  release  to  his 
being  godson  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  second 
time  imprisoned,  and  condemned  to  death  on  the 
charge  of  having  concealed  some  of  the  agents 
in  the  gunpowder  plot;  but  by  Lord  Morley's 
interest  was  pardoned,  on  condition  of  confining 
himself  to  Worcestershire,  of  which  county  he 
lived  to  write  a  voluminous  history. 

The  &mily  were  catholics;  and  his  son,  the 
poet,  was  sent  to  8t  Omer's,  we  are  told,  with  a 
view  to  make  him  a  Jesuit,  which  he  declined. 
The  same  intention  never  failed  to  be  ascribed  to 
all  English  families  who  sent  their  children  to 
that  seminary.  On  his  return  firom  the  Conti- 
nent he  lived  diiefly  with  his  &ther,  who  was  his 


preceptor.  Of  the  subsequent  oourM  of  his  life 
nothing  more  seems  to  be  on  record  than  his 
marriage  and  his  literary  works.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  efiiisions  entitled  Castara,  the  poetical 
name  of  \ub  mistress ;  the  Queen  of  Arragon,  a 
tragi-comedy ;  a  History  of  Edward  IV.;  and 
Observations  upon  History. 

Habington  became  a  poet  fi-om  the  courtship 
of  the  lady  whom  he  married,  Lucy,  daughter  to 
Lord  Powis.  There  is  no  very  ardent  sensibility 
in  his  lyrics,  but  they  denote  a  mind  of  elegant 
and  chaste  sentiments.  He  is  firee  as  any  of  the 
minor  poets  of  his  age  firom  the  impurities  which 
were  then  considered  as  wit  He  is  indeed  rather 
ostentatiously  platonic,  but  his  love  language  is 
fiBur  firom  being  so  elaborate  as  the  complimentary 
gallantry  of  the  preceding  age.  A  respectable 
gravity  of  thought,  and  succinct  fluency  of  expres- 
sion, are  obeenrable  in  the  poems  of  his  later 
life. 


CUPIO  DISSOLYI. 

Ths  soul  which  doth  with  God  unite, 
Those  gayeties  how  doth  she  slight 

Which  o'er  opinion  sway ! 
Like  sacred  virgin  wax,  which  shihes 
On  altars  or  on  martyrs'  shrines. 

How  doth  she  bum  away ! 

How  violent  are  her  throes  till  she 
From  envious  earth  deliver'd  be, 

Which  doth  her  flight  restrain ! 
How  doth  she  doat  on  whips  and  racks, 
On  fires,  and  the  so-dreaded  axe, 

And  every  murdering  pain ! 

How  soon  she  leaves  the  pride  of  wealth, 
The  flatteries  of  youth  and  health. 

And  fame's  more  precious  breath ; 
And  every  gaudy  circumstance 
That  doth  the  pomp  of  life  advance. 

At  the  approach  of  death ! 


The  cunning  of  astrologers 
Observes  each  motion  of  the  stars, 

Placing  all  knowledge  there : 
And  lovers  in  their  mistress'  eyes 
Contract  those  wonders  of  the  skies, 

And  seek  no  higher  sphere. 

The  wandering  pilot  sweats  to  find 
The  causes  that  produce  the  wind, 

Still  gazing  on  the  pole. 
The  politician  scorns  all  art 
But  what  doth  pride  and  power  impart. 

And  swells  the  ambitious  soul. 

But  he  whom  heavenly  fire  doth  warm 
And  'gainst  these  powerful  follies  arm. 

Doth  soberly  disdain 
All  these  fond  human  mysteries 
As  the  deceitful  and  unwise 

Distempers  of  our  brain. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON. 


He  as  a  burden  bean  his  clay, 
Yet  vainly  throws  it  not  away 

On  every  idle  cause : 
But  with  the  same  untroubled  eye 
Can  or  resolve  to  live  or  die, 

Regardless  of  th*  applause. 
My  God !  if  'tis  thy  great  decree 
That  this  must  the  last  moment  be 

Wherein  I  breathe  this  air ; 
My  heart  obeys,  joy'd  to  retreat 
From  the  false  favours  of  the  great, 

And  treachery  of  the  fair. 
When  thou  shalt  please  this  soul  t'  enthrone 
Above  impure  corruption ; 

What  should  I  grieve  or  fear, 
To  think  this  breathless  body  must 
Become  a  loathsome  heap  of  dust. 

And  ne*er  again  appear. 
For  in  the  fire  when  ore  is  tried, 
And  by  that  torment  purified. 

Do  we  deplore  the  loss  1 
And  when  thou  shalt  my  soul  refine, 
That  it  thereby  may  purer  shine. 

Shall  I  grieve  for  the  dross  ? 


THB  DBSOBIPnON  OY  CA8TARA. 
LiKX  the  violet,  which  alone 
Prospers  in  some  happy  shade ; 
My  Castara  lives  unknown. 
To  no  looser  eye  betray'd, 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue, 
Who  delighto  i'  th'  public  view. 
Such  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Have  enrich'd  with  borrow'd  grace. 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 
Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood. 
She  is  noblest  being  good. 
Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet 
What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 
Nor  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit, 
In  her  silence  eloquent 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes, 
But  'tween  men  no  difference  makes. 
She  obeys  with  speedy  will 
Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands : 
And  so  innocent,  that  ill. 
She  nor  acts,  nor  understands 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way 
She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court. 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast : 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port. 
Where  her  fiune  may  anchor  cast 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit. 
Where  vice  is  enthron'd  for  wit 
She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best. 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 
Without  mask,  or  ball,  or  feast 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night 
O'er  that  darkness  whence  is  thrust, 
Prayer  and  sleep  oft  governs  lust 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  dimb 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie ; 
And  each  article  of  time, 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fiy : 
All  her  vows  religious  be, 
And  her  love  she  vows  to  me. 


TO  CASTARA,  INQUIRING  WftY  I  LOTXD 
Wht  doth  the  stubborn  iron  prove 
So  gentle  to  th'  magnetic  stone  1 
How  know  you  that  the  oriis  do  move ; 
With  music  too  1  since  heard  of  none  1 
And  I  will  answer  why  I  love. 

'Tis  not  thy  virtues,  each  a  star 

Which  in  thy  soul's  bright  sphere  do  shine. 

Shooting  their  beauties  torn  a£u-. 

To  make  each  gaxer's  heart  like  thine ; 

Our  virtues  often  meteors  are. 

Tis  not  thy  fiioe,  I  cannot  spy. 
When  poets  weep  some  virgin's  death. 
That  Cupid  wantons  in  her  eye. 
Or  perfumes  vapour  from  her  breath, 
And  'mongst  the  dead  thou  onoe  must  lie. 


Nor  is't  thy  birth.    For  I  was  ne'er 
So  vain  as  in  that  to  delight: 
Which,  balance  it,  no  weight  doth  bear. 
Nor  yet  is  object  to  the  sight, 
But  only  fills  the  vulgar  ear. 

Nor  yet  thy  fortunes :  since  I  know 
They,  in  their  motion  like  the  sea 
Ebb  from  the  good,  to  the  impious  flow  : 
And  so  in  flattery  betray, 
That  raising  they  but  overthrow. 

And  yet  these  attributes  might  prove 
Fuel  enough  t'inflame  desire ; 
But  there  was  something  fix>m  above. 
Shot  without  reason's  guide,  this  firo. 
I  know,  yet  know  not,  why  I  love. 
— • — 
SONG. 

rxOM  <*TBI  QTnEE5  OP  AUAOOS." 

A  Troffi-Cbmeijf. 
Not  the  Phcenix  in  his  death, 

Nor  those  banks  where  violets  grow. 

And  Arabian  winds  still  blow. 
Yield  a  perfume  like  her  breath. 

But  O  !  marriage  makes  the  spell. 

And  'tis  poison  if  I  smell. 

The  twin-beauties  of  the  skies, 
(When  the  half-sunk  sailors  haste 
"To  rend  sail,  and  cut  their  mast,) 

Shine  not  welcome,  as  her  eyes. 
But  those  beams,  than  storms  more  Uack, 
If  they  point  at  me,  I  wrack. 

Then  for  fear  of  such  a  fire. 

Which  kills  worse  than  the  long  night 
Which  benumbs  the  Muscovite, 

I  must  from  my  life  retire. 
But  O  no  ?  for  if  her  eye 
Warm  me  not,  I  fi*eeze,  and  die. 


JOHN  HALL. 


(Bora,  M37. 

JoHX  Hall  was  bom  at  Durham,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
in  1646  he  published  a  volume  of  verses.    He 


DM,  MBS.] 

had  been  some  time  at  the  bar,  when  he  died,  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year. 


THE  MORNINO  STAR. 
Still  Herald  of  the  Mom!  whose  ray. 
Being  page  and  usher  to  the  day, 
Doth  moum  behind  tlie  sun,  before  him  play ; 
Who  sett'st  a  golden  signal  ere 
The  bark  retire,  and  lark  appear, 
The  early  cocks  cry  comfort,  screech-owls  fear. 

Who  wink'st  while  lovers  plight  their  troth. 
Then  £Uls  asleep,  while  they  are  loth 


To  part  without  a  more  engaging  oath ; 

Steal  in  a  message  to  the  eyes 

Of  Julia,  tell  her  that  she  lies 

Too  long, — thy  lord,  the  Sun,  will  quickly  rise. 

Yet  it  is  midnight  still  with  me, 
Nay  worse,  unless  that  kinder  she 
Smile  day,  and  in  my  zenith  seated  be  I 
But  if  she  will  obliquely  run, 
I  needs  a  calenture  must  shun, 
And,  like  an  Ethiopian,  hate  my  sun. 


WILLLA.M  CHAMBERLAYNE. 

[Bora,  1619L    Diad,  Jul  II,  l«8».] 


I  BELiKvs  the  only  notice  of  this  poet  that  is 
to  be  found  is  in  Langbaine,  who  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  physician  at  Shaftesbury,  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  11.  He 
wrote  a  single  tragi-comedy,  *«  Love's  Victory," 
which  was  acted  after  the  Restoration  under  the 
new  title  of «« Wits  led  by  the  Nose,  or  the  Poet's 
Revenge."  His  Pharonnida,  an  heroic  poem,  in 
five  books,  which  Langbaine  says  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  that  was  ever  told  in  verse,  and  contained 
so  much  amusing  matter  as  to  be  made  into  a 
prose  novel  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  What 
Dr.  Johnson  said  unjustly  of  Milton's  Comus,  that 
it  was  like  gold  hid  under  a  rock,  may  unfortu- 
nately be  applied  with  too  much  propriety  to 
Pharonnida.  Never  perhaps  was  so  much  beau- 
tiful design  in  poetry  marred  by  infelicity  of  exe- 
cution: his  mggednesB  of  versification,  abrapt 
transitions,  and  a  style  that  is  at  once  slovenly 
and  quaint,  perpetually  intenrupted  in  enjoying 
the  splendid  figures  and  spirited  passions  of  this 


romantic  tablet,  and  make  us  catch  them  only  by 
glimpses.  I  am  well  aware  that  from  a  story  so 
closely  interwoven  a  few  selected  passages,  while 
they  may  be  more  than  sufficient  to  exemplify 
the  faults,  are  not  enough  to  discover  the  full 
worth  of  Chamberlayne.  His  sketches,  already 
imperfect,  must  appear  still  more  so  in  the  shape  of 
fi-agments ;  we  must  peruse  the  narrative  itself  to 
appreciate  the  rich  breadth  and  variety  of  its 
scenes,  and  we  must  perhaps  accustom  our  vision 
to  the  thick  medium  of  its  uncouth  style  to  enjoy 
the  power  and  pathos  of  his  characters  and  situa- 
tions. Under  all  the  defects  of  the  poem,  the 
reader  will  then  indeed  feel  its  unfinished  hints 
affect  the  heart  and  dilate  the  imagination.  From 
the  fete  of  Chamberlayne  a  young  poet  may  learn 
one  important  lesson,  that  he  who  neglects  the 
subsidiary  graces  of  taste  has  every  chance  of 
being  neglected  by  posterity,  and  that  the  pride 
of  genius  must  not  prompt  him  to  disdain  the 
study  of  harmony  and  of  style. 


PHARONNIDA,  BOOK  H.    CANTO  IIL 
Argalia  being  brought  before  the  Prinoess  PharoimVlB  oa 
a  Ulaa  aoea0«Uoa  of  murder,  ther  fUl  in  lore  with  each 
other,  althongh  the  Prinoeas  is  obUfed,  with  a  reluetant 
besrt,  to  oondemn  him  on  IUm  evidence. 

High  mounted  on  an  ebon  throne  on  which 
Th'  embelliBh'd  silver  show'd  so  sadly  rich 
As  if  its  varied  form  strove  to  delight 
Those  solemn  souls  which  death-pale  fear  did  fright. 
In  Tyrian  purple  clad,  the  princess  sate, 
Between  two  sterner  ministers  of  fate, 
Impartial  judges,  whose  distinguished  tasks 
Their  various  habit  to  the  view  unmasks. 
One,  in  whose  looks,  as  pity  strove  to  draw 
Compassion  in  the  tablets  of  the  law, 
83 


Some  softness  dwelt,  in  a  majestic  vest 
Of  state-like  red  was  clothed ;  the  other,  dressM 
In  dismal  black,  whose  terrible  aspect 
Declared  his  office,  served  but  to  detect 
Her  slow  consent,  if,  when  the  first  forsook 
The  cause,  the  law  so  far  as  death  did  look. 
Silence  proclaim^,  a  harsh  command  calls  forth 
Th'  undaunted  prisoner,  whose  excelling  worth 
In  this  low  ebb  of  fortune  did  appear 
Such  as  we  fancy  virtues  that  come  near 
The  excellence  of  angels — fear  had  not 
Rifted  one  drop  of  blood,  nor  rage  begot 
More  colour  in  his  cheeks — his  soul  in  state. 
Throned  in  the  medium,  constant  virtue  sat . . . 
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Yet,  though  now  depress'd 
Even  in  opinion,  which  oft  proves  the  best 
Support  to  those  whose  pubhc  virtues  we 
Adore  before  their  private  guilt  we  see, 
His  noble  soul  still  wings  itself  above 
Passion's  dark  fogs ;  and  like  that  prosperoofl  dove 
The  world's  first  pilot,  for  discovery  sent. 
When  all  the  floods  that  bound  the  firmament 
O'erwhelm'd  the  earth,  conscience*  calm  joys  to 

increase, 
Returns,  freight  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 
Thus  fortified  torn  all  that  tyrant  fear 
O'erawed  the  guilty  with,  he  doth  appear. 

Not  all 

His  virtues  how  protect  him,  he  must  &il 
A  guiltless  sacrifice,  to  expiate 
No  other  crime  but  their  envom'd  hate. 
An  ominous  silence — such  as  oft  precedes 
The  fatal  sentence — while  the  accuser  reads 
His  charge,  possessed  the  pitying  court  in  which 
Presaging  calm  Pharonnida,  too  rich 
In  mercy,  heaven's  supreme  prerogative, 
To  stifle  tears,  did  with  her  passion  strive 
So  long,  that  what  at  first  assaulted  in 
Sorrow's  black  armour,  had  so  often  been 
For  pity  cherish'd,  that  at  length  her  eyes 
Found  there  those  spirits  that  did  sympathize 
With  those  that  warm'd  her  blood,and  unseen,move 
That  engine  of  the  world,  mysterious  love. . . . 
The  beauteous  princess,  whose  free  soul  had  been 
Yet  guarded  in  her  virgin  ice,  and  now 
A  stranger  is  to  what  she  doth  allow 
Such  easy  entrance.     By  those  rays  that  fiadl 
From  either's  eyes,  to  make  reciprocal 
Their  yielding  passions,  brave  Argalia  felt. 
Even  in  the  grasp  of  death,  his  functions  melt 
To  flames,  which  on  his  heart  an  onset  make 
For  sadness,  such  as  weary  mortals  take 
Eternal  farewells  in.    Yet  in  this  high 
Tide  of  his  blood,  in  a  soft  cahn  to  die. 
His  yielding  spirits  now  prepare  to  meet 
Death,  clothed  in  thoughts  white  as  his  winding- 
sheet. 
That  fatal  doom,  which  unto  heaven  affords 
The  sole  appeal,  one  of  the  assisting  lords 
Had  now  pronounced  whose  horrid  thunder  could 
Not  strike  hislaurell'd  brow;  that  voice  which  would 
Have  petrified  a  timorous  soul,  he  hears 
With  calm  attention.    No  disorder'd  fears 
Ruffled  his  fancy,  nor  domestic  war 
Raged  in  his  breast ;  his  every  look  so  far 
From  vulgar  passions,  that,  unless,  amazed 
At  beauty's  majesty  he  sometime  gazed 
Wildly  on  that  as  emblems  of  more  great 
Glories  than  earth  afforded,  from  the  seat 
Of  resolution  his  fix'd  soul  had  not 
Been  stirr'd  to  passion,  which  had  now  begot 
Wonder,  not  fear,  within  him.    No  harsh  frown 
Contracts  his  brow ;  nor  did  his  thoughts  pull  down 
One  fainting  spirit,  wrapt  in  smot&er'd  groans, 
To  clog  his  heart   From  her  most  emiuient  thrones 
Of  sense,  the  eyes,  the  lightning  of  his  soul 
Flew  with  such  vigour  forth,  it  did  control 
All  weaker  paesions,  and  at  once  include 
With  Roman  valour  Christian  fortitude. 


BOOK  m.    CAKTO  U. 

Th«  father  of  Pharonnida,  having  diaoovered  her  altaeb- 
Bent  to  Argalia,  breaka  into  rage  and  thoa  thrtmU^nm 
her. 

SrLENT  with  passion,  which  his  eyes  inflamed. 
The  prince  awhile  beholds  her  ere  he  blamed 
The  firailty  of  affection ;  but  at  length. 
Through  the  quick  throng  of  thoughts,  aim'd  with 

a  strength. 
Which  crush'd  the  soft  paternal  smiles  of  love. 
He  thus  begins — ^  And  must,  O  must  that  prove 
My  greatest  curse  on  which  my  hopes  ordain'd 
To  raise  my  happiness  t     Have  I  refirain'd 
The  pleasures  of  a  nuptial  bed,  to  joy 
Alone  in  thee,  nor  trembled  to  destroy 
My  name,  so  that  advancing  thine  I  might 
Live  to  behold  my  sceptre  take  its  flight 
To  a  more  spacious  empire  1     Have  I  spent 
My  youth  till,  grown  in  debt  to  age,  she  hath  sent 
Diseases  to  arrest  me  that  impair 
My  strength  and  hopes  e'er  to  enjoy  an  heir. 
Which  might  preserve  our  name,  which  only  now 
Must  in  our  dusty  annals  live ;  whilst  thou 
Transfer'st  the  glory  of  our  house  on  one, 
Which  had  not  I  warm'd  into  life,  had  gone, 
A  wretch  forgotten  of  the  world,  to  th'  earth 
From  whence  he  sprung  1  But  tear  this  monstrous 

birth 
Of  fancy  from  thy  soul,  quick  as  thou'dst  fly 
Descending  wrath  if  visible,  or  I 
Shall  blast  thee  with  my  anger  till  thy  name 
Rot  in  my  memory ;  not  as  the  same 
That  once  thou  wert  behold  thee,  but  as  some 
Dire  prodigy,  which  to  foreshow  should  come 
All  ilia  which  through  the  progress  of  my  life 
Did  chance  were  sent    I  lost  a  queen  and  wife, 
Thy  virtuous  mother,  who  for  goodness  mi^t 
Have  here  supptied,  before  she  took  her  flight 
To  heaven,  my  better  angel's  place ;  have  since 
Stood  storms  of  strong  affliction ;  still  a  prince 
Over  my  passions  until  now,  but  this 
Hath  proved  me  coward.     Oh !  thou  dost  amiss 
To  grieve  me  thus,  fend  girl." — With  that  ho 

shook 
His  reverend  head ;  beholds  her  with  a  look 
Composed  of  grief  and  anger,  which  she  sees 
With  melting  sorrow :  but  resolved  love  frees 
Her  from  more  yielding  pity — 

She  fells 
Prostrate  at's  feet ;  to  his  remembrance  calls 
Her  dying  mother's  will,  by  whose  pale  dust 
She  now  conjures  him  not  to  be  unjust 
Unto  that  promise,  with  which  her  pure  soul 
Fled  satisfied  firom  earth — as  to  control 
Her  freedom  of  affection^ — 

She  then 
Calls  to  remembrance  who  relieved  him.  when 
Distress'd  within  Aley thius'  walls ;  the  love 
His  subjects  bore  Argalia,  which  might  prove 
Her  choice,  her  happiness ;  with  all,  how  great 
A  likelihood,  it  was  but  the  retreat 
Of  royalty  to  a  more  safe  disguise 
Had  show'd  him  to  their  state's  deluded  eyes 
So  mean  a  thing.    Love's  boundless  rhetoric 
About  to  dictate  more,  he,  with  a  quick 
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And  iiiriouB  haste,  forsakes  the  room,  his  rage 
Thus  boiling  o'er — *'  And  must  my  wretched  age 
Be  thus  by  thee  tormented  ?  but  take  heed, 
Correct  thy  passions,  or  their  cause  must  bleed. 
Until  he  quench  the  flame — " 

Her  soul,  oppressed, 

Sinks  in  a  pale  swoon,  catching  at  the  rest 

It  must  not  yet  enjoy ;  swift  help  lends  light. 

Though  fiiint  and  glimmering,  to  behold  what  night 

Of  grief  o'ershadow'd  her.    You  that  have  been 

Upon  the  rack  of  passion,  tortured  in 

The  engines  of  forbidden  love,  that  have 

Shed  fruitless  tears,  spent  hopeless  sighs,  to  crave 

A  rigid  parent's  fair  aspect,  conceive 

What  wild  distraction  seized  her.    I  must  leave 

Her  passions'  volume  only  to  be  read 

Within  the  breasts  of  such  whose  hearts  have  bled 

At  the  like  dangerous  wounds. 


BOOK  in.    CANTO    HI. 
Thbouqh  the  dark  path  of  dusty  annals  we, 
Led  by  his  valour's  light,  return  to  see 
Argaiia's  story,  who  hath,  since  that  night 
Wherein  he  took  that  strange  distracted  flight 
From  treacherous  Ardenna,  performed  a  course 
80  full  of  threat'ning  dangers,  that  the  force 
Of  his  protecting  angel  trembled  to 
Support  his  flite,  which  crack'd  the  slender  clew 
Of  destiny  almost  to  death :  his  stars. 
Doubting  their  influence  when  such  horrid  wars 
The  gods  prodaim'd,  withdrew  their  languish'd 

beams 
Beneath  heaven's  spangled  arch ;  in  pitchy  streams 
The  heavy  douds  unlade  their  wombs,  until 
The  angry  winds,  fearing  the  floods  should  fill 
The  air,  Uie  region  where  they  ruled,  did  break 
Their  marble  lodgings ;  Nature's  self  grew  weak 
With  these  diBtemperatures,  and  seem'd  to  draw 
Tow'rd  dissolution — her  neglected  law 
Each  element  forgot    The  imprison'd  flame. 
When  the  clouds'  stodc  of  moisture  could  not  tame 
Its  violence,  in  sulp'huiy  flashes  broke 
Thorough  the  glaring  air ;  the  swoln  clouds  spoke 
In  the  loud  voice  of  thunder ;  the  sea  raves 
And  foams  with  anger,  hurls  his  troubled  waves 
High  as  the  moon's  dull  orb,  whose  waning  light 
Withdrew  to  add  more  terror  to  the  night. 


ABOAUA  TAKXN  PRI80NXB  BT  THX  TUBES. 

Thx  Turks  had  ought 

Made  desperate  onslaughts  on  the  isle,  but  brought 

Nought  back  but  wounds  and  infiuny ;  but  now, 

Wearied  with  toil,  they  are  resolved  to  bow 

Their  stubborn  resolutions  with  the  strength 

Of  not^to-be-resisted  want :  the  length 

Of  the  chronical  disease  extended  had 

To  some  fisw  months,  since  to  oppress  the  sad 

But  constant  islanders,  the  army  lay. 

Girding  their  confines.    Whilst  this  tedious  stay 

From  battle  rusts  the  soldier's  valour  in 

His  tainted  cabin,  there  had  often  been. 

With  all  variety  of  fortune,  fought 

Brave  single  combats,  whose  success  had  brought 


Honour's  unwither'd  laurels  on  the  brow 
Of  either  party ;  but  the  balance,  now 
Forced  by  the  hand  of  a  brave  Turk,  inclined 
Wholly  to  them.    Thrice  had  his  valour  shined 
In  victory's  refulgent  rays,  thrice  heard 
The  shouts  of  conquest ;  thrice  on  his  lance  appear'd 
The  heads  of  noble  Rhodians,  which  had  struck 
A  general  sorrow  'mongst  the  knights.    All  look 
Who  next  the  lists  should  enter ;  each  desires 
The  task  were  his,  but  honour  now  requires 
A  spirit  more  than  vulgar,  or  she  dies 
The  next  attempt,  their  valour's  sacrifice ; 
To  prop  whose  ruins,  chosen  by  the  free 
Consent  of  all,  Argalia  comes  to  be 
Their  happy  champion.    Truce  prodaim'd,  until 
The  combat  ends,  th'  expecting  people  fill 
The  spacious  battlements ;  the  Turks  forsake 
Their  tents,  of  whom  the  dty  ladies  take 
A  dreadful  view,  till  a  more  noble  sight 
Diverts  their  looks ;  each  part  behold  their  knight 
With  various  wishes,  whilst  in  blood  and  sweat 
They  toil  for  victory.    The  conflict's  heat 
Raged  in  their  veins,  which  honour  more  inflamed 
Than  burning  calentures  could  do ;  both  blamed 
The  feeble  influence  of  their  stars,  that  gave 
No  speedier  conquest ;  each  neglects  to  save 
Himself,  to  seek  advantage  to  oflend 

Hlb  eager  foe 

But  now  so  long 

The  Turks'  proud  champion  had  endured  the  strong 
Assaults  of  the  stout  Christian,  till  his  strength 
CooI'd,  on  the  ground,  with  his  blood — he  fell  at 

length. 
Beneath  his  conquering  sword.  The  barbarous  crew 
O'  the  villains  that  did  at  a  distance  view 
Their  champion's  fall,  ail  bands  of  truce  forgot. 
Running  to  succour  him,  begin  a  hot 
And  desperate  combat  with  those  knights  that  stand 
To  aid  Argalia,  by  whose  conquering  hand 
Whole  squadrons  of  them  fall,  but  here  he  spent 
His  mighty  spirit  in  vain,  their  cannons  rent 

His  scatter'd  troops 

Argalia  lies  in  chains,  ordain'd  to  die 

A  sacrifice  unto  the  cruelty 

Of  the  fierce  bashaw,  whose  loved  &vourito  in 

The  combat  late  he  slew ;  yet  had  not  been 

In  that  so  much  unhappy,  had  not  he. 

That  honour'd  then  his  sword  with  victory, 

Half-brother  to  Janusa  been,  a  bright 

But  cruel  lady,  whose  refined  delight 

Her  slave  (though  husband)  Anmiurat,  durst  not 

Ruffle  with  discontent ;  wherefore,  to  cool  that  hot 

Contention  of  her  blood,  which  he  foresaw 

That  heavy  news  would  firom  her  anger  draw. 

To  quench  with  the  brave  Christian's  death,  he 

sent 
Him  living  to  her,  that  her  anger,  spent 
In  flaming  torments,  might  not  settle  in 
The  dregs  of  discontent.    Staying  to  win 
Some  Rhodian  castles,  all  the  prisoners  were 
Sent  with  a  guard  into  Sardinia,  there 
To  meet  their  wretched  thraldom.    From  the  rest 
Arg^ia  sever'd,  soon  hopes  to  be  blest 
With  speedy  death,  though  waited  on  by  all 
The  hell-instructed  torments  that  could  fall 
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Within  invention's  reach ;  but  he's  not  yet 

Arrived  to  his  period,  his  unmoved  stars  sit 

Thus  in  their  orbs  secured.     It  was  the  use 

Of  th'  Turkish  pride,  which  triumphs  in  th'  abuse 

Of  suffering  Christians,  once,  before  they  take 

The  ornaments  of  nature  off,  to  make 

Their  prisoners  public  to  the  view,  that  all 

Might  mock  their  miseries :  this  sight  did  call 

Janusa  to  her  palace-window,  where, 

Whilst  she  beholds  them,  love  resolved  to  bear 

Her  ruin  on  her  treacherous  eye-beams,  till 

Her  heart  infected  grew ;  their  orbs  did  fill, 

As  the  most  pleasing  object,  with  the  sight 

Of  him  whose  sword  open'd  a  way  for  the  flight 

Of  her  loved  brother's  soul.     At  the  first  \iew 

Passion  had  struck  her  dumb,  but  when  it  grew 

Into  desire,  she  speedily  did  send 

To  have  his  name — ^which  known,  hate  did  defend 

Her  heart;  besieged  with  love,8he  8ighs,and  straight 

Commands  him  to  a  dungeon  ;  but  love's  bait 

Cannot  be  so  cast  up,  though  to  efface 

Her  image  from  her  soul  she  strives.    The  place 

For  execution  she  commands  to  be 

'Gainst  the  next  day  prepared ;  but  rest  and  she 

Grow  enemies  about  it :  if  she  steal 

A  slumber  from  her  thoughts,  that  doth  reveal 

Her  passions  in  a  dream,  sometimes  she  thought 

She  saw  her  brother's  pale  grim  ghost,  that  brought 

His  grisly  wounds  to  show  her,  smear'd  in  blood, 

Standing  before  her  sight ;  and  by  that  flood 

Those  red  streams  wept,  imploring  vengeance,  then, 

Enraged,  she  cries, "  O,  let  him  die !"     But  when 

Her  sleep-imprison'd  fancy,  wandering  in 

The  shades  of  darken'd  reason,  did  begin 

To  draw  Argalia's  image  on  her  soul. 

Love's  sovereign  power  did  suddenly  control 

The  strength  of  Uiose  abortive  embryos,  sprung 

From  smother'd  anger.    The  glad  birds  had  sung 

A  lullaby  to  night,  the  lark  was  fied. 

On  dropping  wings,  up  from  hia  dewy  bed, 

To  hn  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams,  ere 

Whose  early  reign  Janusa,  that  could  bear 

No  longer  lock'd  within  her  breast  so  great 

An  army  of  rebellious  passions,  beat 

From  reason's  conquer'd  fortress,  did  unfold 

Her  thoughts  to  Manto,  a  stout  wench ;  whose  bold 

Wit,  join'd  with  zeal  to  serve  her,  had  endcar'd 

Her  to  her  best  affections.     Having  clear'd 

All  doubts  with  hopeful  promises,  her  maid. 

By  whose  close  wiles  this  plot  must  be  convey'd, 

To  secret  action  of  her  council  makes 

Two  eunuch  pandars,  by  whoso  help  she  takes 

Argalia  from  his  keeper's  charge,  as  to 

Suffer  more  torments  than  the  rest  should  do, 

And  lodged  him  in  that  castle  to  ajffi-ight 

And  soften  his  great  soul  with  fear.    The  light. 

Which  lent  its  beams  into  the  dismal  place 

In  which  he  lay,  without  presents  the  face 

Of  horror  smear'd  in  blood ;  a  scaffold  built 

To  be  the  stage  of  murder,  blush'd  with  guilt 

Of  Christian  blood,  by  several  torments  let 

From  th'  imprisoning  veins.    This  object  set 

To  startle  his  resolves  if  good,  and  make 

His  future  joys  more  welcome,  could  not  shake 

The  heaven-built  pillars  of  his  soul,  that  stood 


Steady,  though  in  the  slippery  paths  of  blood. 
The  gloomy  night  now  sat  enthroned  in  dead 
And  silent  shadows,  midnight  curtains  spread 
The  earth  in  black  for  what  the  falling  day 
Had  blush'd  in  fire,  whilst  the  brave  prisoner  lay. 
Circled  in  darkness,  yet  in  those  shades  spends 
The  hours  with  angels,  whose  assistance  lends 

Strength  to  the  wings  of  faith 

He  beholds 
A  glimmering  light,  whose  near  approach  unfolds 
The  leaves  of  darkness.     While  his  wonder  grows 
Big  with  amazement,  the  dim  taper  shows 
False  Manto  enter'd,  who,  prepared  to  be 
A  bawd  unto  her  lustful  mistress,  came, 
Not  with  persuasive  rhetoric  to  inflame 

A  heart  congeal'd  with  death's  approach 

Most  blest  of  men ! 
Compose  thy  wonder,  and  let  only  joy 
Dwell  in  thy  souL     My  coming's  to  destroy. 
Not  nurse  thy  trembling  fears :  be  but  so  wise 
T<5  follow  thy  swifl  &te,  and  thou  mayst  rise 
Above  the  reach  of  danger.     In  thy  arms 
Circle  that  power  whose  radiant  brightness  charms 
Fierce  Ammurat's  anger,  when  his  crescents  shine 
In  a  full  orb  of  forces ;  what  was  thine 
Ere  made  a  prisoner,  though  the  doubtful  state 
Of  her  best  Christian  monarch,  will  abate 
Its  splendour,  when  that  daughter  of  the  night. 
Thy  feeble  star,  shines  in  a  heaven  of  lighL 
If  life  or  liberty,  then,  bear  a  shape 
Worthy  thy  courting,  swear  not  to  escape 
By  the  attempts  of  strength,  and  I  will  free 
The  iron  bonds  of  thy  captivity. 
A  solemn  oath,  by  that  great  power  he  served. 
Took,  and  believed :  his  hopes  no  longer  starved 
In  expectation.     From  that  swarthy  seat 
Of  sad  despair,  his  narrow  jail,  replete 
With  lazy  damps,  she  leads  him  to  a  room 
In  whose  delights  joy's  summer  seem'd  to  bloom. 
There  left  him  to  the  brisk  society 
Of  costly  baths  and  Corsic  wines,  whose  high 
And  sprightly  tempers  from  cool  sherbet^i  found 
A  calm  ally ;  here  his  harsh  thoughts  unwound 
Themselves  in  pleasure,  as  not  fearing  fate 
So  much,  but  that  he  dares  to  recreate 
His  spirit,  by  unwieldy  action  tired, 
With  all  that  lust  into  no  crime  had  fired. 
By  mutes,  those  silent  ministers  of  sin. 
His  sullied  garments  were  removed,  and  in 
Their  place  such  various  habits  laid,  as  pride 

Would  clothe  her  favourites  with 

Unruflied  here  by  the  rash  wearer,  rests 

Fair  Persian  mantles,  rich  Sclavonian  vests.  .  .  • 

Though  on  this  switt  variety  of  fate 

He  looks  with  wonder,  yet  his  brave  soul  sate 

Too  safe  within  her  guards  of  reason,  to 

Be  shook  with  passion;  that  there's  something 

new 
And  strange  approaching  after  such  a  storm, 

This  gentle  calm  assures  him 

His  limbs  fi'om  wounds  but  late  recover'd,  now 
Refresh'd  with  liquid  odours,  did  allow 
Their  suppled  nerves  no  softer  rest,  but  in 
Such  robes  as  wore  their  ornament  within, 
I  Vcil'd  o'er  their  beauty 
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His  gxiilty  conduct  now  had  brought  him  near 
Janusa's  room,  the  glaring  lights  appear 
Thorough  the  window's  crystal  walls,  the  strong 
Perfumes  of  balmy  incense  mix'd  among 
The  wandering  atoms  of  the  air  did  fly. 

The  open  doors  allow 

A  firee  access  into  the  room,  where  come, 
Such  real  forms  he  saw  as  would  strike  dumb 
The  Alcoran's  tales  of  Paradise,  the  fair 
And  sparkling  gems  i'  the  gilded  roof  impair 
Their  taper's  fire,  yet  both  themselves  confess 
Weak  to  those  flames  Janusa's  eyes  possess 
With  such  a  joy  as  bodies  that  do  long 
For  souls,  shall  meet  them  in  the  doomsday  throng, 
She  that  ruled  princes,  though  not  passions,  sate 
Waiting  her  lover,  on  a  throne  whose  state 
Epitomized  the  empire's  wealth ;  her  robe. 
With  costly  pride,  had  robb'd  the  chequer'd  globe 
Of  its  most  fair  and  orient  jewels,  to 
Enhance  its  value ;  captive  princes  who 
Had  lost  their  crowns,  might  there  those  gems 

have  seen 

Placed  in  a  seat  near  her  bright  throne,  to  stir 

His  settled  thoughts  she  thus  begins :  "  From  her 

Your  sword  hath  so  much  injured  as  to  shed 

Blood  so  near  kin  to  mine,  that  it  was  fed 

By  the  same  milky  fountains,  and  within 

One  womb  warm'd  into  life,  is  such  a  sin 

I  could  not  pardon,  did  not  love  commit 

A  rape  upon  my  mercy :  all  the  wit 

Of  man  in  Tain  inventions  had  been  lost, 

Ere  thou  redeem'd ;  which  now,  although  it  cost 

The  price  of  all  my  honours,  I  will  do : 

Be  but  so  full  of  gratitude  as  to 

Repay  my  care  with  love.     Why  dost  thou  thus 

Sit  dumb  to  my  discourse  ?  it  lies  in  us 

To  raise  or  ruin  thee,  and  make  my  way 

Thorough  their  bloods  that  our  embraces  stay." . . . 

To  charm  those  sullen  spirits  that  within 

The  dark  cells  of  his  conscience  might  have  been 

Yet  by  religion  hid — that  gift  divine. 

The  soul's  composure,  music,  did  refine 

The  lazy  air,  whose  poUsh'd  harmony, 

Whilst  dancing  in  redoubled  echoes,  by 

A  wanton  song  was  answer'd,  whose  each  part 

Invites  the  hearing  to  betray  the  heart. 

Having  with  all  these  choice  flowers  strew'd  the  way 

Tliat  leads  to  lust,  to  shun  the  slow  decay 

Of  his  approach,  her  sickly  passions  haste 

To  die  in  action.     "  Come,"  she  cries,  **  we  waste 

The  precious  minutes.  Now  thou  know'st  for  what 

Thou'rt  sent  for  hither." 

Brave  Argalia  sits, 

With  virtue  cool'd And  must  my  freedom  then 

At  such  a  rate  be  purchased!  rather,  when 
My  life  expires  in  torments,  let  my  name 
Forgotten  die,  than  live  in  black-mouth'd  fame, 
A  servant  to  thy  lust    Go,  tempt  thy  own 
Damn'd  infidels  to  sin,  that  ne'er  had  known 
The  way  to  virtue :  not  this  cobweb  veil 
Of  beauty,  which  thou  wear'st  but  as  a  jail 
To  a  soul  pale  with  guilt,  can  cover  o'er 

Thy  mind's  deformity 

Rent  fi'om  these  gilded  pleasures,  send  me  to 
A  dungeon  dark  as  hell,  where  shadows  do 


Reign  in  eternal  silence ;  let  these  rich 

And  costly  robes,  the  gaudy  trappings  which 

Thou  mean'st  to  clothe  my  sin  in,  be  exchanged 

For  sordid  rags.  When  thy  fierce  spleenhath  ranged 

Through  all  invented  torments,  choose  the  worst 

To  punish  my  denial ;  loss  accurst 

I  so  shall  perish,  than  if  by  consent 

I  taught  thy  guilty  thoughts  how  to  augment 

Their  sin  in  action,  and,  by  giving  ease 

To  thy  blood's  fever,  took  its  loath'd  disease. 

Her  look. 

Cast  like  a  felon's 

Was  sad ;  with  silent  grief  the  room  she  leaves. 


BOOK  ni.    CANTO  IV. 
OuB  noble  captive,  to  fair  virtue's  throne 
In  safety  past,  though  through  lust's  burning  zone. 
Finds  in  his  dungeon's  lazy  damps  a  rest 
More   sweet,   though  with  the  heavy  weights 

oppress'd 
Of  iron  bondage,  than  if  they  had  been 
Love's  amorous  wreaths. 

But  she  breathes  curses  in 

Her  soul's  pale  agony And  now  she  steeps 

Her  down  in  tears — a  flood  of  sorrow  weeps. 
Of  power  (if  penitent)  to  expiate 
Youth's  vigorous  sins ;  but  all  her  mourning  sate 
Beneath  a  darker  veil  than  that  which  shades 
Repentant  grief.  .... 

So  far  the  fair  Janusa  in  this  sad 
Region  of  grief  had  gone,  till  sorrow  had 
That  fever  turn'd,  upon  whose  flaming  wings 
At  first  love  only  sate,  to  one  which  brings 
Death's  symptoms  near  the  heart. 

The  rose  had  lost 

His  ensigns  in  her  cheeks,  and  though  it  ooet 
Pains  near  to  death,  the  lily  had  alone 
Set  his  pale  banners  up ;  no  brightness  shone 
Within  her  eye's  dim  orbs,  whose  fading  light 
Being  quench'd  in  death,  had  set  in  endless  night. 
Had  not  the  wise  endeavours  of  her  maid. 
The  careful  Manto,  grief's  pale  scouts  betray'd, 
By  sly  deceit. 

Although  she  cures  not,  yet  gives  present  ease, 
By  laying  opiates  to  the  harsh  disease. 
A  letter,  which  did  for  uncivil  blame 
His  first  denial,  in  the  stranger's  name 
Disguised,  she  gives  her ;  wliich,  with  eyes  that  did 
O'crflow  with  joy  read  o'er,  had  soon  forbid 
Grief's  sullen  progress,  whose  next  stage  had  been 
O'er  life's  short  road,  the  grave — death's  quiet  inn, 
From  whose  dark  terror,  by  this  gleam  of  light, 
Like  trembling  children  by  a  lamp's  weak  light. 
Freed  from  night's  dreadful  shadows,  she  embraced 
Sleep,  nature's  darkness —  . . .  and  upon  the  wings 
Of  airy  hope,  that  wanton  bird  which  sings 
As  soon  as  fledged,  advanced  her  to  survey 

The  dawning  beauties  of  a  long'd-for  day 

But  ere  this  pyramid  of  pleasure  to 
Its  height  arrives — with's  presence  to  undo 
The  golden  structure — dreadful  Ammurat, 
From  his  floating  mansion  lately  landed  at 
The  city's  port,  impatient  love  had  brought 
In  an  untimely  visit.  .... 
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He  enters,  and  she  faints !  in  which  pale  trance 
His  pity  finds  her,  but  to  no  such  chance 
Imputes  the  cause :  rather  conceives  it  joy, 
Whose  rushing  torrent  made  her  heart  employ 
Its  nimble  servants,  all  her  spirits,  to 
Prevent  a  deluge,  which  might  else  undo 
Love's  new  made  commonwealth.     But  whilst 

his  care 
Hastens  to  help,  her  fortune  did  declare 
Her  sorrow's  dark  enigma ;  from  her  bed 
The  letter  dropt — ^which,  when  life's  army  fled, 
Their  frontier  garrisons  neglected,  had 
Been  left  within't — ^this  seen,  declares  a  sad 
Truth  to  th'  amazed  Bassa,  though  'twere  mix'd 
With  subtle  falsehood.    While  he  stands,  betwixt 
High  rage  and  grief  distracted,  doubtful  yet 
In  what  new  dress  to  wear  revenge,  the  fit 
Forsakes  Janusa ;  who,  not  knowing  she 
Detected  stood  of  lust's  conspiracy 
'Gainst  honour's  royal  charter,  from  a  low 
Voice  strains  a  welcome,  which  did  seem  to  flow 
From  fickle  discontent,  such  as  the  weak 
Lungs  breathe  their  thoughts  in  whilst  their  fibres 

break. 
To  counterfeited  slumbers  leaving  her. 
He's  gone  with  silent  anger  to  confer ; 
With  such  a  frireweU  as  kind  husbands  leave 
Their  pregnant  wives,  preparing  to  receive 
A  mother's  first  of  blessings,  he  forsakes 
The  room,  and  into  strict  inquiry  takes 
The  wretched  Manto,  who,  ere  she  could  call 
Excuse  to  aid,  surprised,  discovers  all. 


The  captiTe  Argalia  is  sgadn  brougUt  before  Jurass,  who 
Ib  nnoonificious  that  the  Bassa  had  read  the  letter.  Am- 
morat,  in  the  mean  time,  is  oonoealed,  to  watch  the 
interview. 

Placed,  by  false  Manto,  in  a  closet,  which. 
Silent  and  sad,  had  only  to  enrich 
Its  roof  with  light,  some  few  neglected  beams 
Sent  from  Janusa's  room,  which  serve  as  streams 
To  watch  intelligence ;  here  he  beheld, 
Whilst  she  who  with  his  absence  had  expell'd 
All  thoughtful  cares,  was  with  her  joy  sweU'd  high, 
As  captives  are  when  cail'd  to  liberty. 
Perfumed  and  costly,  her  fair  bed  was  more 
Adom'd  than  shrines  which  costly  kings  adore ; 
Incense,  in  smoky  curls,  cUmbs  to  the  fair 
Roof,  whilst  clioice  music  rarifies  the  air ; 
Each  element  in  more  perfection  here, 
Than  in  the  first  creation  did  appear, 
Yet  lived  in  harmony :  the  wing'd  fire  lent 
Perfumes  to  the  air,  that  to  moist  cordials  pent 
In  crystal  vials,  strength ;  and  those  impart 
Their  vigour  to  that  ball  of  earth,  the  heart 
The  nice  eye  here  epitomized  might  see 
Rich  Persia's  wealth,  and  old  Rome's  luxury. 

But  now,  like  Nature's  new-made  favourite, 
Who,  until  all  created  for  delight 
Was  framed,  did  ne'er  see  Paradise,  comes  in 
Deceived  Argalia,  thinking  he  had  been 
Cail'd  thither  to  behold  a  penitent  .... 

With  such  a  high 
Heroic  scorn  as  aged  saints  that  die,         [slights 
Heaven's  fav'rites,  leave  the  trivial   world — he 


That  gilded  pomp ;  no  splendent  beam  invites 
His  serious  eye  to  meet  their  objects  in 
An  amorous  glance,  reserved  as  he  had  been 
Before  his  grave  confessor :  he  beholds 
Beauty's  bright  magic,  while  its  art  unfolds 
Great  love's  mysterious  riddles,  and  commands 
Captive  Janusa  to  infiinge  the  bands 
Of  matrimonial  modesty.     When  all 
Temptation  fails,  she  leaves  her  throne  to  fall, 
The  scorn  of  greatness,  at  his  feet :  but  prayer, 
Like  flatteiy,  expires  in  useless  air. 
Too  weak  to  batter  that  firm  confidence 
Their  torment's  thunder  could  not  shake.    From 

hence 
Despair,  love's  tyrant,  had  enforced  her  to 
More  wild  attempts,  had  not  her  Ammurat,  who, 
Unseen,  beheld  all  thii,  prevented,  by 
His  sight,  the  death  of  bleeding  modesty. 

Made  swift  with  rage,  the  ruffled  curtain  flies 
His  angry  touch — he  enters — ^fix'd  his  eyes. 
From  whence  some  drops  of  rage  distil,  on  her 
Whose  heart  had  lent  her  face  its  character. 
Whilst  he  stood  red  with  flaming  anger,  she 
Looks  pale  with  fear — ^passion's  disparity 
Dwelt  in  their  troubled  breasts ;  his  wild  eyes  stood 
Like  comets,xwhen  attracting  storms  of  blood 
Shook  with  portents  sad,  the  whilst  hers  sate 
Like  the  dull  earth,  when  trembling  at  the  fate 
Of  those  ensuing  evils — heavy  fix'd 
Within  their  orbs.    Passions  thus  strangely  mix'd, 
No  various  fever  e'er  created  in  [been 

The  phrenzied  brain,  when  sleep's  sweet  calm  had 

From  her  soft  throne  deposed 

So  having  paused,  his  dreadful  voice  thus  broke 

The  dismal  silence. 

Thou  curse  of  my  nativity,  that  more 

Aflects  me  than  eternal  wrath  caii  do — 

Spirits  condemn'd,  some  fiends,  instruct  me  to 

Heighten  revenge  to  thy  desert ;  but  so 

I  should  do  more  than  mortals  may,  and  throw 

Thy  spotted  soul  to  flames.     Yet  I  will  give 

Its  passport  hence ;  for  think  not  to  outlive 

This  hour,  this  fatal  hour,  ordain'd  to  see 

More  than  an  age  before  of  tragedy 

Fearing  tears  should  win 
The  victory  of  anger,  Ammurat  draws 
His  scimitar,  which  had  in  blood  writ  laws 
For  conquer'd  provinces,  and  with  a  swift 
And  cruel  rage,  ere  penitence  could  lift 
Her  burden'd  soul  in  a  repentant  thought 
Tow'rds  heaven,  sheathes  the  cold  steel  in  her  soft 
And  snowy  breast :  with  a  loud  groan  she  falls 
Upon  the  bloody  floor,  half  breathless,  calls 
For  his  untimely  pity  :  but  perceiving 
The  fleeting  spirits,  with  her  blood,  were  leaving 
Her  heart  unguarded,  she  implores  that  breath 
Which  yet  remain'd,  not  to  bewail  her  death, 
But  beg  his  life  that  caused  it — on  her  knees. 
Struggling  to  rise.  But  now  calm'd  Ammurat  frees 
Her  firom  disturbing  death,  in  his  last  great  work 
And  thus  declares  some  virtue  in  a  Turk. 

I  have,  brave  Christian,  by  perusing  thee 
In  this  great  art  of  honour  learnt  to  be, 
Too  late,  thy  follower :  tins  ring  (with  that 
Gives  him  Ins  signet)  shall,  when  question'd  at 
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The  castle  guards,  thy  safety  be.    And  now 
I  see  her  blood's  low  water  doth  allow 
Me  only  time  to  launch  my  soul's  black  bark 
Into  death's  rubric  sea — ^for  to  the  dark 
And  silent  region,  though  we  here  were  by 
Passion  divorced,  fortune  shall  not  deny 
Oar  souls  to  sail  together.    From  thy  eyes 
Remove  death's  load,  and  see  what  sacrifice 
My  love  is  offering.     With  that  word,  a  stroke 
Pierces  his  breast,  whose  speedy  pains  invoke 
Death's  opiates  to  appease  them :  he  sinks  down 
By 's  dying  wife,  who,  ere  the  cold  flood  drown 
Life  in  the  deluge  of  her  wounds,  once  more 
Betrays  her  eyes  to  the  light ;  and  though  they  wore 
The  weight  of  death  upon  their  lids,  did  keep 
Them  so  long  open,  till  the  icy  sleep 
Began  to  seize  on  him,  and  then  she  cries — 
O  see,  just  heaven !  see,  see  my  Ammurat  dies, 
To  wander  with  me  in  the  unknown  shade 
Of  immortality — But  I  have  made 


The  wounds  that  murther'd  both;  his  hand  that  gave 

Mine,  did  but  gently  let  me  blood  to  save 

An  everlasting  fever.    Pardon  me. 

My  dear,  my  dying  lord.     Eternity 

Shall  see  my  soul  white-wash'd  in  tears ;  but  oh ! 

I  now  feel  time's  dear  want — they  will  not  flow 

Fast  as  my  stream  of  blood.     Christian,  farewell ! 

Whene'er  thou  dost  our  tragic  story  tell, 

Do  not  extenuate  my  criines,  but  let 

Them  in  their  own  black  characters  be  set. 

Near  Ammurat's  bright  virtues,  that,  read  by 

Th'  unpractised  lover,  which  posterity. 

Whilst  wanton  winds  play  with  our  dust,  shall  raise 

On  beauties ;  that  the  good  may  justice  praise 

By  his  example,  and  the  bad  by  mine 

From  vice's  throne  be  scared  to  virtue's  shrine. 

This, 

She  cries,  is  our  last  interview — a  kiss 

Then  joins  their  bloodless  lips — each  close  the  eyes 

Of  the  other,  whilst  the  parting  spirit  flies. 


RICHARD  LOVELACE. 

[Bon,  1818.    Died,  1668.] 


This  gallant,  unfortunate  man,  who  was  much 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich, 
in  Kent  After  taking  a  master's  degree  at  Gam- 
bridge,  he  was  for  some  time  an  oflicer  in  the  army ; 
but  returned  to  his  native  countiy  after  the  paci- 
fication of  Berwidc,  and  took  possession  of  his 
paternal  estate,  worth  about  600^.  per  annum. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  deputed  by  the 
county  of  Kent  to  deliver  their  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  restoring  the  king  to 
his  rights,  and  settling  the  govemment.  This 
petition  gave  such  oflence  that  he  was  committed 
to  the  Gate-house  prison,  and  only  released  on 
finding  bail  to  an  enormous  amount  not  to  pass 
beyond  the  lines  of  communication.    During  his 


confinement  to  London  his  fortune  was  wasted  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause.  In  1646  he  formed 
a  regiment  for  the  service  of  the  French  king, 
was  colonel  of  it,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk. 
On  this  occasion  his  mistress,  Lucasta,  a  Miss 
Lucy  Sachevercl,  married  another,  hearing  that 
he  had  died  of  his  wounds.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  again  im- 
prisoned till  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  He 
was  then  at  liberty ;  but,  according  to  Wood,  wss 
left  in  the  most  destitute  circumstances,  his  estate 
being  gone.  He,  who  had  been  the  favourite  of 
courts,  is  represented  as  having  lodged  in  the  most 
obscure  recesses  of  poverty,*  and  died  in  great 
misery  in  a  lodging  near  Shoe-lane. 


A  LOOSE  SARABAND. 
Ah  me,  the  little  tyrant  thief 

As  once  my  heart  was  playing. 
He  snatch'd  it  up,  and  flew  away. 

Laughing  at  idl  my  praying. 
Proud  of  his  purchase,  he  surveys, 

And  curiously  sounds  it ; 
And  though  he  sees  it  full  of  wounds, 

Cruel  still  on  he  wounds  it. 
And  now  this  heart  is  all  his  sport. 

Which  as  a  ball  he  boundeth. 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  breast  to  lip. 

And  all  its  rest  confoundeth. 
Then  as  a  top  he  sets  it  up, 

And  pitifully  whips  it ; 
Sometimes  he  clothes  it  gay  and  fine, 

Then  straight  again  he  strips  it. 
He  cover'd  it  with  false  belief. 

Which  gloriously  show'd  it ; 
And  for  a  morning  cushionet 

On 's  mother  he  bestow'd  it. 


Each  day  with  her  small  brazen  stings 
A  thousand  times  she  raced  it ; 

But  then  at  night,  bright  with  her  gems. 
Once  near  her  breast  she  placed  it. 

Then  warm  it  'gan  tor  throb  and  bleed. 
She  knew  that  smart  and  grieved ; 

At  length  this  poor  condcDined  heart. 
With  these  rich  drugs  reprieved. 

She  wash'd  the  wound  with  a  fresh  tear, 

Which  my  Lucasta  dropped ; 
And  in  the  sleeve  silk  of  her  hair 

'Twas  hard  bound  up  and  wrapped. 

She  probed  it  with  her  constancy, 
And  found  no  rancour  nigh  it; 

Only  the  anger  of  her  eye 

Had  wrought  some  proud  flesh  nigh  it 

*  The  compiler  of  tho  Biograpfaia  Dramatica  romarkt 
that  Wood  mast  hare  exaggerated  LoTelaoe's  iwverty, 
for  his  daughter  and  k>1o  heir  married  the  K>a  of  Lord 
Chief  JoKtico  Ck>ke.  aod  brought  to  her  husband  tho  ostatas 
of  her  father  at  Kiog's-dowtt  in  Kent. 
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Then  press'd  she  hard  in  every  vein, 
Which  from  her  kiflses  thrill'd. 

And  vnth  the  balm  heal'd  all  its  pain 
That  from  her  hand  distill 'd. 

But  yet  this  heart  avoids  me  still, 
Will  not  by  me  be  owned ; 

But,  fled  to  its  physician's  breast, 
There  proudly  sits  enthroned. 


SONG. 
Aharantha,  sweet  and  fair. 
Forbear  to  braid  that  shining  hair : 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye, 
Hovering  round  thee,  let  it  fly  : 

Let  it  fly  as  unoonfined 
As  its  ravisher  the  wind, 
Who  has  left  his  darling  east 
To  wanton  o*er  this  spicy  nest. 

Every  tress  must  be  confessed 
But  neatly  tangled  at  the  best, 
Like  a  clew  of  golden  thread 
Most  excellently  ravelled : 

Do  not  then  wind  up  that  light 

In  ribands,  and  o'ercloud  the  night ; 

Like  the  sun  in  his  early  ray, 

But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  day. 


SONG. 


TO  ALTBKi,  FROX  PRISON. 

When  Love,  with  unconfined  wings. 

Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter'd  to  her  eye, — 
The  birds,  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  head  with  roses  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
WTien  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free,- 
Fishes,  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  hke  committed  linnets,  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  King;* 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, — 
Enlarged  vdnds,  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 


[•  Charles  I, 
priBon.— C.j 


in  whoso  cause  Lovelaoe  was  thon  in 


Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, — > 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 


THB  SCRUTINY. 
Why  should  you  swear  I  am  forswoni  1 

Since  thine  I  vow'd  to  be ; 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom, 

And  'twas  last  night  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  impossibility. 

Have  I  not  loved  thee  much  and  long, 
A  tedious  twelve  hours'  space  1 

I  must  all  other  beauties  wrong. 
And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace, 
Gould  I  still  dote  upon  thy  face. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thy  brown  hair. 

By  others  may  be  found ; 
But  I  must  search  the  black  and  fair. 

Like  skilful  mineralista  that  sound 

For  treasure  in  unplough'd-up  ground. 
Then,  if  when  I  have  loved  my  round. 

Thou  provest  the  pleasant  she ; 
With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  ciown'd 

I  laden  will  return  to  thee, 

Ev'n  sated  with  variety. 
— • — 
TO  LUCASTA.-GOING  TO  THE  WAI13. 
Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast,  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True ;  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 


TO  SIE  PETER  LELY,  OS  HIS  PICTURE  OP 
CHARIiES  I. 

See  !  what  an  humble  bravery  doth  shine 
And  grief  triumphant  breaking  through  each  line. 
How  it  commands  the  face !  so  sweet  a  scorn 
Never  did  happy  misery  adorn  ! 
So  sacred  a  contempt !  that  others  show 
To  this  (o'  th*  height  of  all  the  wheel)  below; 
That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 

May  copy  out  their  proudest,  richest  look 

Thou  sorrow  canst  design  without  a  tear. 
And,  with  the  man,  his  very  hope  or  fear. .... 
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KATHERINE  PHILIPS. 


[Bon,  1881.    DM,  1884.] 


Mrs.  Kathxkins  Philips,  wife  of  Jumea 
Philips,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory  of  Cardigan.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Fowler.  She  died  of  the 
emall-pox,  in  her  thirty-third  year.  The  match- 
less Orinda,  as  she  was  called,*  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  wom&n  of  genius;  but  her  verses 
betoken  an  interesting  and  placid  enthusiasm  of 
heart,  and  a  cultivated  taste,  that  form  a  beauti- 


ful specimen  of  female  character.  She  translated 
two  of  the  tragedies  of  Corneille,  and  left  a  vo- 
lume of  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterell,  which 
were  published  a  considerable  time  after  her 
death.  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  his 
**  Measures  and  Offices  of  Friendship,"  and  Cow- 
ley, as  also  Flatman,  his  imitator,  honoured  her 
memory  with  poetical  tributes. 


THE  INQUIRT. 
Ir  we  no  old  historian's  name 

Authentic  will  admit, 
But  think  all  said  of  friendship's  fame 

But  poetry  or  wit ; 
Yet  what's  revered  by  minds  so  pure 
Must  be  a  bright  idea  sure. 

But  88  our  immortality 

By  inward  sense  we  find, 
Judging  that  if  it  could  not  be. 

It  would  not  be  design'd : 
So  here  how  could  such  copies  &11, 
If  there  were  no  original  ? 

But  if  truth  be  in  ancient  song, 

Or  story  we  believe ; 
If  the  inspired  and  greater  throng 

Have  scorned  to  deceive ; 
There  have  been  hearts  whose  friendship  gave 
Them  thoughts  at  once  both  soft  and  grave. 

Among  that  consecrated  crew 

Some  more  seraphic  shade 
Lend  me  a  favourable  clew. 

Now  mists  my  eyes  invade. 
WYijf  having  fill'd  the  world  with  fame, 
Left  you  so  little  of  your  flame  1 

Why  is't  80  difficult  to  see 

Two  bodies  and  one  mind  ? 
And  why  are  those  who  else  ag^e 

So  difficultly  kind  1 
Hath  nature  such  fimtastic  art, 
That  she  can  vaiy  every  heart  1 

Why  are  the  bands  of  friendship  tied 

With  so  remiss  a  knot, 
That  by  the  most  it  is  defied, 

And  by  the  most  forgot  ? 
Why  do  we  step  with  so  light  sense 
From  friendship  to  indifference  ? 

[•  Bot  thus  Orinda  died: 

JBearen,  by  the  same  diiwua,  did  both  translitte; 
As  equal  were  their  soub,  so  equal  was  their  fate. 

DsTDCf,  Ode  to  Mrt.  Anne  JrOfvmo.-CI.] 
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If  friendship  sympathy  impart. 

Why  this  ill-shuffled  game, 
That  heart  can  never  meet  with  heart. 

Or  flame  encounter  flame  1 
What  does  this  cruelty  create  1 
Is't  the  intrigue  of  lo?e  or  fate  1 

Had  friendship  ne'er  been  known  to  men, 

(The  ghost  at  last  confest) 
The  world  had  then  a  stranger  been 

To  all  that  heaven  possest 
But  could  it  all  be  here  acquired, 
Not  heaven  itself  would  be  desired. 


A  FRIEND. 

LoYE,  nature's  plot,  this  great  creation's  soul, 
The  being  and  the  harmony  of  things. 

Doth  still  preserve  and  propagate  the  whole, 
From   whence  man's   happiness   and  safety 
springs: 

The  earliest,  whitest,  blessed'st  times  did  draw 

From  her  alone  their  universal  law. 

Friendship  's  an  abstract  of  this  noble  flame, 
'Tis  love  refined  and  purged  from  all  its  dross, 

The  next  to  angel's  love,  if  not  the  same, 
As  strong  in  passion  is,  though  not  so  gross : 

It  antedates  a  glad  eternity. 

And  is  an  heaven  in  epitome 

Essential  honour  must  be  in  a  friend. 
Not  such  as  eveiy  breath  fana  to  and  fro ; 

But  born  within,  is  its  own  judge  and  end, 
And  dares  not  sin  though  sure  that  none  should 
know. 

Where  friendship 's  spoke,  honesty 's  understood ; 

For  none  can  be  a  friend  that  is  not  good 

Thick  waters  show  no  images  of  things ; 

Friends  are  each  other's  mirrors,  and  should  be 
Clearer  than  crystal  or  the  mountain  springs. 

And  free  from  clouds,  design  or  flattery. 
For  vulgar  souls  no  part  of  friendship  share ; 
Poets  and  friends  are  bom  to  what  they  are. 


WILLIAM  HEMINGE. 


This  writer  was  the  son  of  John  Heminge 
the  famous  player,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare,  and  whose  name  is  prefixed,  together 
with  tliat  of  Condell,  to  the  folio  edition  of  the 


great  poet's  works.  He  was  bom  in  1602,  and 
received  his  education  at  Oxford.  This  is  ail 
that  is  mentioned  of  him  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Biographia  Dramatica. 


FROM  "TITE  FATAL  OONTRACT."  ACT  H.  SCENE  n. 

Aphclia  has  been  contracted  by  mntoal  towb  to  Cioria, 
younger  brother  of  the  young  king  of  France,  Clotair, 
and  imagines  in  thia  scene  that  she  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Cloria,  instead  of  whom  she  Is 
brought  to  Clotair  by  the  treachery  of  the  Eunuch. 

BnUr  Apheua,  and  the  Eunuch,  wUh  a  %t>ax4aper. 
Jph.  Into  what  labyrinth  do  you  lead  me,  sb  1 
What  by,  perplexed  ways  ?  I  should  much  fear, 
Had  you  not  used  his  name,  which  is  to  me 
A  strength  'gainst  terror,  and  himself  so  good. 
Occasion  cannot  vary,  nor  the  night, 
Youth,  nor  his  wild  desire ;  otlicrwise 
A  silent  sorrow  from  mine  eyes  would  steal, 
And  tell  sad  stories  for  me. 

Eun,  You  are  too  tender  of  your  honour,  lady, 
Too  full  of  aguish  trembling ;  the  noble  prince 
Is  as  December  ftosVy  in  desire ; 
Save  what  is  lawful,  he  not  owns  that  heat. 
Which,  were  you  snow,  would  thaw  a  tear  from  you. 
Jlph.  This  is  the  place  appointed:  pray  heavens 
Go  well !  [all  things 

Eun.  I  wid  go  call  him :  please  you  rest  yourself: 
Here  lies  a  book  will  bear  you  company 
Till  I  return,  which  will  be  presently. — 

[Aphzua  Ttadf  Hu  hook. 
Hither  I'll  send  the  king ;  not  that  I  mean  [Ariit. 
To  give  him  leave  to  cool  his  burning  lust, 
For  Clovis  shall  prevent  him  in  the  fact, 
And  thus  I  shall  endear  myself  to  both, 
Clovis,  enraged,  perhaps  will  kill  the  king, 
Or  by  the  king  will  perish ;  if  both  fidl, 
Or  either,  both  ways  make  for  me. 
The  queen  as  rootedly  does  hate  her  sons 
As  I  her  ladyship.     To  see  this  fray 
She  must  be  brought  by  me :  she'll  steel  them  on 
To  one  another's  damage ;  for  her  sake 
I'll  say  I  set  on  foot  this  hopeful  brawl. 
Thus  on  all  sides  the  eunuch  will  play  foul, 
And  as  his  face  is  black  he'll  have  his  soul. 
Jph.  {Reading.)    How  witty  sorrow  has  found 
out  discourse 
Fitting  a  midnight  season :  here  I  see 
One  bathed  in  virgin's  tears,  whose  purity 
Might  blanch  a  black-a-moor,  turn  nature's  stream 
Back  on  itself;  words  pure,  and  of  that  strain 
Might  move  the  Pares  to  be  pitiful. 
JAifer  Glotaib. 
Clot.  Methinks  I  stand  like  Tatquin  in  the  night 
When  he  defiled  the  chastity  of  Rome, 
Doubtful  of  what  to  do ;  and  like  a  thief, 
I  take  each  noise  to  be  an  officer. 

[She  gtm  readt  an. 
She  has  a  ravishing  feature,  and  her  mind 
Is  of  a  purer  temper  than  her  body : 
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Her  virtues  more  than  beauty  ravish'd  me. 
And  I  commit,  even  with  her  piety, 
A  kind  of  incest  with  religion. 
Though  I  do  know  it  is  a  deed  of  death, 
Condemn'd  to  torments  in  the  other  world. 
Such  tempting  sweetness  dwells  in  every  limb 
That  I  must  venture. .... 

Jiph.  Alack,  poor  maid ! 
Poor  ravish'd  Philomel !  thy  lot  was  ill 
To  meet  that  violence  in  a  brother,  which 
I  in  a  stranger  doubt  not ;  yet  methinks 
I  am  too  confident,  for  I  feel  my  heart 
Burden'd  with  something  ominous :  these  men 
Are  things  of  subtle  nature,  and  their  oailis 
Inconstant  like  themselves.    Clovis  may  prove 

unkind. 
Alack,  why  not  ?  say  he  should  offer  foul, 
The  evil  counsel  of  a  secret  place, 
And  night,  his  friend,  might  ovcrtempt  his  will. 
I  dare  not  stand  the  hazard ;  guide  me,  light. 
To  some  untrodden  place,  where  poor  I  may 
Wear  out  the  night  with  sighs  till  it  be  day. 

Clot,  I  am  resolved,  I  will  be  bold  and  resolute : 
Hail,  beauteous  damsel ! 

JlpfL  Ha !  what  man  art  thou. 
That  hast  thy  countenance  douded  with  thy  cloak. 
And  hidest  thy  face  firom  darkness  and  the  night 
If  thy  intents  deserve  a  mufiler  too, 
Withdraw,  and  act  them  not — What  art  thou  ? 

speak, 
And  wherefore  earnest  thou  hither  1 

Clot,  I  came  to  find  one  beautiful  as  thou — . . .  • 

jlpk.  I  understand  you  not. 

Clot,  But  you  must;  yea,  and  the  right  way  toa 

Jph.  Help!  help!  help! 

Cbt,  Peace !  none  of  your  loud  music,  lady: 
If  you  raise  a  note,  or  beat  the  air  with  clamour, 
You  see  your  death.  [Draws  hi*  dagger. 

Jlpk.  What  violence  is  this,  inhuman  sir  1 
Why  do  you  threaten  war,  fright  my  sofi  peace 
With  most  ungentle  steel  ?   What  have  I  done 
Dangerous,  or  am  like  to  do  1  Why  do  you  wrack 

me  thus? 
Mine  arms  are  guilty  of  no  crimes,  do  not  torment 

'em; 
Mine  heart  and  they  have  been  heaved  up  together 
For  mankind  that  was  holy ;  if  in  that  act 
They  have  not  pray'd  for  you,  mend,  and  be  holy. 
The  fault  is  none  of  theirs. 

Cht.  Come,  do  not  seem  more  holy  than  you  are, 
I  know  your  heart 

Aph.  Let  your  dagger  too,  noble  sir,  strike  home, 
And  sacrifice  a  soul  to  chastity. 
As  pure  as  is  itself,  or  innocence. 


WILLIAM  HEMINGE. 
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^     Clot,  This  IB  not  the  way:  know  you  me,  beauty? 

[Ditotmenhimt^. 
jfyk.  The  majesty  of  France ! 
CloL  Be  not  afraid. 

jSph.  I  dare  not  fear ;  it*8  treason  to  Buapect 
My  king  can  harbour  thoughts  that  tend  to  ill : 
I  know  your  godlike  good,  and  hare  but  tried 
How  far  weak  woman  durst  be  virtuous. 

Clot,  Cunning  simplicity,  thou  art  deceived ; 
Th  J  wit  as  well  as  beauty  wounds  me,  and  thy 

tongue 
In  pleading  for  thee  pleads  against  thyself: 
It  is  thy  virtue  moves  me,  and  thy  good 
Tempts  me  to  acts  of  evil ;  wert  thou  bad. 
Or  loose  in  thy  desires,  I  could  stand 
And  only  gaze,  not  surfeit  on  thy  beauty ; 
But  as  thou  art,  there's  witchcraft  in  thy  face. . . . 
Jiph.  You  are  my  king,  and  may  command 
my  life, 
My  will  to  sin  you  cannot ;  you  may  force 
UnhallowM  deeds  upon  me,  spot  my  fame, 
And  make  my  body  suffer,  not  my  mind. 
When  you  have  done  this  unreligious  deed, 
Ck»nquer'd  a  poor  weak  maid,  a  trembling  maid, 
What  trophy,  or  what  tiitmiph  will  it  bring 
More  than  a  living  scorn  upon  your  name  7 
The  ashes  in  your  urn  shaU  sufier  for't. 
Virgins  will  sow  their  curses  on  your  grave, 
Time  blot  your  kingly  parentage,  and  call 
Tour  birth  in  question.    Do  you  think 
This  deed  will  lie  conoealM  7  the  faults  kings  do 
Shine  like  the  fiery  beacons  on  a  hill, 
For  all  to  see,  and,  seeing,  tremble  at. 
It*s  not  a  single  ill  which  you  commit ; 
What  in  the  subject  is  a  petty  fault 
Monsters  your  actions,  and  's  a  foul  offence : 
You  give  your  subjects  license  to  ofiend 
When  you  do  teach  them  how. 

Clot.  I  will  endure  no  longer :  come  along, 
Or  by  the  curious  spinstry  of  thy  head, 
Which  nature's  cunningcst  finger  twisted  out, 
ril  drag  thee  to  my  couch.    Tempt  not  my  fury. 
CUms.  Hold ! — ^hold,  my  heart ;  can  I  endure 
this?  .... 

Monster  of  men ! 
Thou  king  of  darkness !  down  unto  thy  hell ! 
I  have  a  spell  will  lay  thy  honesty, 

And  this  abused  goodness 

Eun.  Beat  down  their  swords — what  do  the 
princes  mean  ? 
Ring  out  the  'larum-bell — call  up  the  court — 


ANOTHZB  SCENE  FROM  THE  SAME. 

ArtDfu.— Clovis,  Clotau^  St&kphox,  Laxot  the  I^ytieian, 
Sonueh,  Apbxlia. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  story,  the  guards  of  the  king  hating 
ftJIen  apoa  Glovis,  he  Is  appiirentlj  killed,  bot  is  never- 
tbclees  secretly  cured  of  his  wounds,  and  assumes  a 
disi^uise.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  mother,  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  Aphelia,  oaunes  one  of  her  own  paramonra 
to  dress  in  the  armour  of  Prince  Clovis,  and  to  demand, 
in  the  character  of  his  ghost,  that  Apbelia  shall  be  sa- 
crificed upon  his  hearse.  Clotair  pretends  to  comply 
with  this  sacrifice,  and  Aphelia  is  brought  out  to  exe- 
eotion ;  bnt  when  all  is  xeady,  ho  takes  the  sword  from 
the  head5man,  lays  it  at  her  feet,  and  declares  her  his 
queen.    CIotIs  attends  in  disguise,  and  the  poet  makes 


him  behave  with  rather  more  composure  than  we  should 
expect  from  his  trying  situation ;  but  when  he  sees  his 
mistress  accept  the  h^d  of  his  royal  brother,  he  at  last 
breaks  out. 

Clovis,  Whx&k  am  I? 
Awake !  for  ever  rather  let  me  sleep. 
Is  this  a  funeral  1     O  that  I  were  a  hearse, 
And  not  the  mock  of  what  is  pageanted.* 

Clotair.  Amazement  quite  confounds  me — Clo- 
vis alive !  [desire 

Lamot.  Yes,  sir,  by  my  art  he  lives,  though  his 
Was  not  to  have  it  known ;  this  chest  contains 
Nothing  but  spices  sweetly  odoriferous. 

Clotair.  Into  my  soul  I  welcome  thee,  dear 
brother ; 
This  second  birth  of  thine  brings  me  more  joy 
Than  had  Aphelia  brought  me  forth  an  heir. 
Whom  now  you  must  remember  as  a  sister. 

Clovis,     O  that  in  nature  there  was  left  an  art 
Could  teach  me  to  forget  I  ever  loved 
This  her  g^at  masterpiece !  O  well-built  fi^me. 
Why  dost  thou  harbour  such  unhallow*d  guests. 
To  house  within  thy  bosom  perjury  1 
If  that  our  vows  are  registered  in  heaven, 
Why  are  they  broke  on  earth  ?     Aphelia, 
This  was  a  hasty  match,  the  subtle  air 
Has  not  yet  cool'd  the  breath  with  which  thou 

sworest 
Thyself  into  my  soul ;  and  on  thy  checks 
The  print  and  pathway  of  those  tears  remain, 
That  woo'd  me  to  believe  so ;  fiy  me  not, 
I  am  no  spirit ;  taste  my  active  pulse, 
And  you  shall  find  it  make  such  harmony 
As  youth  and  health  enjoy. 

JEun,  The  queen !  she  faints. 

CUwit.    Is  Uiero  a  God  left  so  propitious 
To  rid  me  of  my  fears  1  still  let  her  sleep. 
For  if  she  wake  (O  king !)  she  will  appear 
Too  monstrous  a  spectre  for  frail  eyes 
To  see  and  keep  their  senses. 

Lamot,  Are  you  mad  1  [were ! 

Clovit,  Nothing  so  happy,  Strephon ;  would  I 
In  time's  first  progress  I  despair  the  hour 
That  brings  such  fortune  with  it ;  I  should  then 
Forget  that  she  was  ever  pleasing  to  me ; 
I  should  no  more  remember  she  would  sit 
And  sing  me  into  dreams  of  Paradise ; 
Never  more  hang  about  her  ivory  neck. 
Believing  such  a  one  Diana's  was ; 
Never  more  doat  she  breathes  Arabia, 
Or  kiss  her  coral  lips  into  a  paleness.  [gaze, 

Lamot,  See,  she's  return^,  and  with  majestic 
In  pity  rather  than  contempt,  beholds  you. 

Chvia.  Convey  me  hence,  some  charitable  man, 
Lest  this  same  creature,  looking  like  a  saint, 
Hurry  my  soul  to  hell ;  she  is  a  fiend 
Apparell'd  like  a  woman,  sent  on  earth 
For  man's  destruction. 

Clotair,  Rule  your  disorder'd  tongue ; 
Clovis,  what's  past  we  are  content  to  think 
It  was  our  brother  spoke,  and  not  our  subject 

Clovis.  I  had  forgot  myself  yet  well  remember 
Yon  gorgon  has  transform'd  me  into  stone ; 

*  A  hearse,  supposed  to  contain  tho  corpse  of  Clovis, 
forms  a  part  of  the  pageant  here  introduced. 
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And  since  that  time  my  language  haa  been  hanh,  | 

My  words  too  heavy  for  my  tongue,  too  earthly ; 

I  "WBs  not  bom  so,  trust  me,  Aphelia ; 

Before  I  was  possess'd  with  these  black  thoughts, 

I  could  sit  by  thy  side,  and  rest  my  head 

Upon  the  rising  pillows  of  thy  breast, 

Whose  natural  sweetness  would  invite  mine  eyes 

To  sink  in  pleasing  slumbers,  wake,  and  kiss 

The  rose-beds  that  afforded  me  such  bliss ; 

But  thou  art  now  a  general  disease 

That  cat'st  into  my  marrow,  tum'st  my  blood. 

And  makest  my  veins  run  poison,  that  each  sense 

Groans  at  the  alteration.     Am  I  the  Monsieur  1 

Does  Clovis  talk  his  sorrows,  and  not  act  ? 

O  man  bewomanized  !  Wert  thou  not  mine  ? 

How  comes  it  thou  art  his? 

Clotair.  You  have  done  ill, 
And  must  be  taught  so  ;  you  capitulate 
Not  with  your  equal,  Clovis,  she's  thy  queen. 

Clovis.  Upon  my  knees  I  do  acknowledge  her 
Queen  of  my  thoughts  and  my  affections. 

0  pardon  me,  if  my  ill-tutor'd  tongue 
Has  forfeited  my  head ;  if  not,  behold 
Before  the  sacred  altar  of  thy  feet 

1  lie,  a  willing  sacrifice. 

jiphelia.  Arise: 
And  henceforth,  Clovis,  thus  instruct  thy  soul ; 
There  lies  a  depth  in  fate  which  earthly  eyes 
May  faintly  look  into,  but  cannot  fathom  ; 
You  had  my  vow  till  death  to  be  your  wife. 
You  being  dead  my  vows  were  cancelled, 


And  I,  as  thus  you  see,  bestow'd. 

Clavu.  Farewell; 
I  will  no  more  offend  you  :  would  to  God 
These  cruel  hands,  not  enough  barbarouft. 
That  made  these  bleeding  witnesses  of  love, 
Had  set  an  endless  period  to  my  life  too  I 

Clotair,  Where  there's  do  help  its  bootless  ta 
complain ; 
Clovis,  she's  mine :  let  not  your  spirit  war 
Or  mutiny  within  you ;  because  I  say  H ; 
Nor  let  thy  tongue  from  henceforth  dare  presume 
To  say  she  might  or  ever  should  he  thine ; 
What's  past  once  more  I  pardon,  'tis  our  ^  edding- 
day. 

Clovis.  A  long  farewell  to  love ;  thus  do  I  break 
[Breaks  the  ring. 

Your  broken  pledge  of  £uth ;  and  with  thiij  kiss. 
The  last  that  ever  Clo\is  must  print  here, 
Unkiss  the  kiss  that  seal'd  it  on  thy  li(»s. 
Ye  powers,  ye  are  unjust,  for  her  wild  breath, 
That  has  the  sacred  tie  of  contract  broken. 
Is  still  the  same  Arabia  that  it  was. 

[Tftt  king,  Clotaib,  puUs  Itim. 
Nay,  I  have  done :  beware  of  jealousy  ! 
I  would  not  have  you  nourish  jealous  thoughts; 
Though  she  has  broke  her  faith  to  me,  to  you, 
Ag^ainst  her  reputation,  she'll  be  true : 
Farewell  my  first  love  lost,  I'll  choose  to  have 
No  wife  till  death  ahall  wed  me  to  my  grave. 
Come,  Strephon,  come  and  teach  me  how  to  die, 
That  gravest  me  life  so  unadvisedly. 


JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


[BQm,1506.    Died,16t6.] 


James  Shtblet  was  born  in  London.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,*  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.,  and  had  a  curacy  for  some  time 
at  or  near  St.  Alban's,  but  embracing  popery, 
became  a  schoolmaster  [1623]  in  that  town. 
Leaving  this  employment,  he  settled  in  London 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  between  the  years  1625 
and  1666  published  thirty-nine  plays.  In  the 
civil  wars  he  followed  his  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  to  the  field ;  but  on  the  decline  of  the 
royal   cause,  returned   to  London,  and  as  the 


theatres  were  now  shut,  kept  a  school  in  White- 
friars,  where  he  educated  many  eminent  charac- 
ters. At  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  he  must 
have  been  too  old  to  have  renewed  his  dramatic 
labours;  and  what  benefit  the  Restoration 
brought  him  as  a  royatist,  we  are  not  informed. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  day,  im- 
mediately after  the  great  fire  of  London,  by  which 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  their  house,  and  pro- 
bably owed  their  deaths  to  their  losses  and  terror 
on  ^at  occasion.! 


FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  "THE  CARDINAL." 

Persnm.-^77ie  Duchiss  and  her  Ladies. 
Valeria,  Sweet  madam,  be  less  thoughtful; 
this  obedience 
To  passion  will  destroy  the  noblest  frame 
Of  beauty  that  this  kingdom  ever  boasted. 

Celinda.   This    sadness    might  become  your 
other  habit, 

*  He  had  rtndiod  also  at  Oxford,  where  Wood  says  that 
Land  objected  to  his  taking  orders,  on  account  of  a  mole 
ou  bia  left  cheek,  which  greatlj  dii^figured  him.  Thiafiis- 
tidiou«n(>s8  about  personal  beautj,  ia  certainly  beyond  the 
Levitical  law.  [As  no  mention  of  Shirley  oocnrs  in  anv 
of  the  public  records  of  Oxfbrd,  the  duration  of  his  res- 
denoo  at  St.  John's  College  cannot  he  determined^ — ^DT<n'B 


And  ceremonies  black  for  him  that  died. 
The  times  of  sorrow  are  expired,  and  all 
The  joys  that  wait  upon  the  court — ^your  birth, 
And  a  new  Hymen  that  is  coming  towards  you, 
Invite  a  change. 

Duck.  Ladies,  I  thank  you  both. 
I  pray  excuse  a  little  melancholy 
That  is  behind.     My  year  of  mourning  hath  not 
8o  clear'd  my  account  with  sorrow,  but  there  may 
Some  dark  thoughts  stay  with  sad  reflections 


[t  Shirley  was  the  last  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke 
nearly  the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings 
and  notions  in  common.  A  new  language,  and  quite  a 
new  turn  of  tragic  and  oomlo  interest,  came  in  with  the 
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Upon  my  heart,  for  him  I  lost     Even  this 
New  dress  and  smiling  garment,  meant  to  show 
A  peace  concluded  'twixt  my  grief  and  me, 
Is  but  a  sad  remembrance :  but  I  resolve 
To  entertain  more  pleasing  thoughts,  and  if 
You  wish  me  heartily  to  smile,  you  must 
Not  mention  grief:  not  in  advice  to  leave  it. 
Such  counsels  open  but  afresh  the  wounds 
You  would  close  up,  and  keep  alire  the  cause 
Whose  bleeding  you  would  cure;  let's  talk  of 

something 
That  may  delight.     You  two  are  read  in  all 
The  histories  of  our  court ;  tell  me,  Valeria, 
Who  has  thy  vote  for  the  most  handsome  man. 
Thus  I  must  counterfeit  a  peace,  when  all     [Aside. 
Within  me  is  at  mutiny. 

Val,  I  have  examined 
All  that  are  candidates  for  praise  of  ladies, 
But  find — may  I  speak  boldly  to  your  grace, 
And  will  you  not  return  it,  in  your  mirth. 
To  make  me  blush  1 

Diirh,  No,  no ;  speak  freely. 

Val.  I  will  not  rack  your  patience,  madam,  but 
Were  I  a  princess,  I  should  think  Count  D'Alvarez 
H-ad  sweetness  to  deserve  me  from  the  world. 

Duch.  Alvarez !  she's  a  spy  upon  my  heart. 

[Atide. 

FaL  He's  young  and  active,  and  composed 
most  sweetly. 

Duch.  I  have  seen  a  face  more  tempting. 

Val.  It  had  then 
Too  much  of  woman  in 't ;  his  eyes  speak  movingly. 
Which  may  excuse  his  voice,  and  lead  away 
All  female  pride  his  captive.     His  black  hair, 
Which  naturally  falling  into  curls 

Durh,  Prithee  no  more,  thou  art  in  love  with  him. 
The  ihan  in  your  esteem,  Celinda,  now. 

CeL  Alvarez  is,  I  must  confess,  a  gentleman 
Of  handsome  composition,  but  with 
His  mind  (the  greater  excellence)  I  think 
Another  may  delight  a  lady  more. 
If  man  be  well  consider'd,  that's  Columbo, 
Now,  madam,  voted  to  be  yours. 

Duch,  My  torment !  [Aside. 

VaL  She  affects  him  not. 

Cel  He  has  a  person  and  a  bravery  beyond 
All  men  that  I  observe. 

Val.  He  is  a  soldier, 
A  rough-hewn  man,  and  may  show  well  at  distance ; 
His  talk  will  fright  a  lady :  war  and  grim- 
Faced  Honour  are  his  mistresses — he  raves 
To  hear  a  lute — Love  meant  him  not  his  priest 
Again  your  pardon,  madam :  we  may  talk, 
But  you  have  art  to  choose  and  crown  affection. 

[Exeunt, 

Duch.  What  is  it  to  be  bom  above  these  ladies. 
And  want  their  freedom  ?  They  are  not  constrain'd. 
Nor  slaved  by  their  own  greatness,  or  the  king's, 
But  let  their  free  hearts  look  abroad  and  choose 
By  their  own  eyes  to  love.     I  must  repair 
My  poor  afflicted  bosom,  and  assume 
The    privilege   I  was  born  with,  which    now 

prompts  me 
To  tell  the  king  he  hath  no  power  nor  art 
To  steer  a  lover's  loul. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

The  DuchciwV  conf  Tence  with  Alrares. 

Enter  Sbcretabt. 

Sec.  The  Count  D'Alvarez,  madam. 

Duch.  Admit  him, 
And  let  none  interrupt  us.  j^EzU  Sec,]  How  shall  I 
Behave  my  looks  ?  the  guilt  of  my  neglect, 
Which  had  no  seal  from  hence,  will  call  up  blood 
To  write  upon  my  cheeks  the  shame  and  story 
In  some  red  letter. 

Enter  WAltakez. 

D^j9h.  Madam,  I  present 
One  that  was  glad  to  obey  your  grace,  and  come 
To  know  what  your  commands  are. 

Duch.  Where  I  once 
Did  promise  love,  a  love  that  had  the  power 
And  office  of  a  priest,  to  chain  my  heart 
To  yours,  it  were  injustice  to  command. 

Di'Alv,  But  I  can  look  upon  you,  madam,  as 
Becomes  a  servant,  with  as  much  humility. 
In  tenderness  of  your  honour  and  great  fortune, 
Give  up,  when  you  call  back  your  bounty,  all  that 
Was  mine,  as  I  had  pride  to  think  them  favours. 

Duch,  Hath  love  taught  thee  no  more  assur- 
ance in 
Our  mutual  vows,  thou  canst  suspect  it  possible 
I  should  revoke  a  promise  made  to  heaven 
And  thee,  so  soon  ?     This  must  arise  from  some 
Distrust  of  thy  own  faith. 

D^Mv.  Your  grace's  pardon : 
To  speak  with  freedom,  I  am  not  so  old 
In  cunning  to  betray,  nor  young  in  time 
Not  to  see  where  and  when  I  am  at  loss. 
And  how  to  bear  my  fortune  and  my  wounds ; 
Which,  if  I  look  for  health,  must  still  bleed  inward, 
A  hard  and  desperate  condition. 
I  am  not  ignorant  your  birth  and  greatness 
Have  placed  you  to  grow  up  with  the  king's  gprace 
And  jealousy,  which  to  remove  his  power 
Hath  chosen  a  fit  object  for  your  beauty 
To  shine  upon — Columbo,  his  great  favourite. 
I  am  a  man  on  whom  but  late  the  king 
Has  pleased  to  cast  a  beam,  which  was  not  meant 
To  make  me  proud,  but  wisely  to  direct 
And  light  me  to  my  safety.     Oh,  dear  madam, 
I  will  not  call  more  witness  of  my  love. 
If  you  will  let  me  still  give  it  that  name. 
Than  this,  that  I  dare  make  myself  a  loser. 
And  to  you  will  give  all  my  blessings  up. 
Preserve  your  greatness,  and  forget  a  trifle, 
That  shall  at  best,  when  you  have  drawn  me  up, 
But  hang  about  you  like  a  cloud,  and  dim 
The  glories  you  are  born  to. 

Duch.  Misery 
Of  birth  and  state !  that  I  could  shift  into 
A  meaner  blood,  or  find  some  art  to  purge 
That  part  which  makes  my  veins  unequal.    Yet 
Those  nice  distinctions  have  no  place  in  us ; 
There's  but  a  shadow  difiference,  a  title ; 
Thy  stock  partakes  as  much  of  noble  sap 
As  that  which  feeds  the  root  of  kings ;  and  he 
That  writes  a  lord,  hath  all  the  essence  of 
Nobility. 

D'Mv,  'Tis  not  a  name  that  makes 
Our  separation — the  king's  displeasure 
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Han^  a  portent  to  fright  us,  and  the  matter 
That  feeds  this  exhalation  is  the  cardinal's 
Plot  to  advance  his  nephew ;  then  Columboy 
A  man  made  up  for  some  prodigious  act, 
Is  fit  to  be  considered :  in  all  three 
There  is  no  character  you  fix  upon 
But  has  a  form  of  ruin  to  us  both. 

Dttch,  Then  you  do  look  on  them  with  fear  1 

D*jilv.  With  eyes 
That  should  think  tears  a  duty  to  lament 
Your  least  unkind  fate ;  but  my  youth  dares  boldly 
Meet  all  the  tyranny  of  the  stars,  whose  hlatk 
Malevolence  but  shoot  my  single  tragedy; 
You  are  above  the  value  of  many  worlds 
Peopled  with  such  as  I  am. 

Duck,  What  if  Columbo, 
Engaged  in  war,  in  his  hot  thirst  of  honour, 
Find  out  the  way  to  death  ? 

D'Mv.  Tis  possible. 

Dvch.  Or  say,  no  matter  by  what  art  or  motive, 
He  gives  his  title  up,  and  leave  me  to 
My  own  election. 

D'Jiv.  If  I  then  be  happy 
To  have  a  name  within  your  thought,  there  can 
Be  nothing  left  to  crown  me  widi  new  blessing. 
But  I  dream  thus  of  heaven,  and  wake  to  find 
My  am*rous  soul  a  mockery,  when  the  priest 
Shall  tie  you  to  another,  and  the  joys 
Of  marriage  leave  no  thought  at  leisure  to 
Look  back  upon  Alvarez,  that  must  wither 
For  loss  of  you:  yet  then  I  cannot  lose 
So  much  of  what  I  was  once  in  your  fiivour, 
But  in  a  sigh  pray  still  you  may  live  happy. 

Duch,  My  heart  is  in  a  mist ;  some  good  star  smile 
Upon  my  resolution,  and  direct 
Two  lovers  in  their  chaste  embrace  to  meet. 
Columbo's  bed  contains  my  winding-sheet 


.     FROM  THE  SAlfB. 

Conf<>renc«  of  the  Duehess  and  the  GaxtUiial,  after  the 
Duchess  has  sent  a  letter  to  Oolombo,  pmyincc  him  to 
renounoo  her,  and  has  received  an  answer  horn  the 
camp,  complying  with  the  request 

CardindL  Madam. 

Duchess,  My  lord. 

Card  The  king  speaks  of  a  letter  that  has  brought 
A  riddle  in  *t 

DttrA.  *Tis  easy  to  interpret 

Card  From  my  nephew.    May  I  deserve  the 
favour  1  IGwa  kim  Uu  letter. 

Duch,  He  looks  as  though  his  eyes  would  fire 
the  paper ; 
They  are  a  pair  of  burning-glasses,  and 
His  envious  blood  doth  give  them  flame. 

Card  What  lethargy  could  thus  unspirit  him  1 
I  am  all  wonder.    Do  not  believe,  madam, 
But  that  Columbo's  love  is  yet  more  sacred 
To  honour  and  yourself,  than  thus  to  forfeit 
What  I  have  heard  him  call  the  glorious  wreath 
To  all  his  merits,  given  him  by  the  king, 
From  whom  he  took  you  with  more  pride  than  ever 
He  came  from  victory ;  his  kisses  hang 
Yet  panting  on  your  lips,  and  he  but  now 
Exchanged  religious  farewell,  to  return 
But  with  more  tiiumuh  to  be  yours. 


Duch.  My  lord. 
You  do  believe  your  nephew's  hand  was  not 
Surprised  or  strain'd  to  this  1 

Card  Strange  arts  and  windings  in  the  world — 
most  dark 
And  subtle  progresses.     Who  brought  this  letter  ? 

Duch,  I  inquired  not  his  name.   I  thought  it  not 
Considerable  to  take  such  narrow  notice. 

Card  Desert  and  honour  urged  it  here,  nor  can 
I  blame  you  to  be  angzy ;  yet  his  person 
Obliged  you  should  have  given  a  nobler  pause 
Before  you  made  your  faith  and  change  so  xiolent 
From  his  known  worth,  into  the  arms  of  one, 
However  fashion'd  to  your  amorous  wish. 
Not  equal  to  his  cheapest  fame,  with  all 
The  gloss  of  blood  and  merit 

Duch,  This  compassion, 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  I  cannot  think 
Flows  firom  an  even  justice,  it  betrays 
You  partial  where  your  blood  runs. 

Card  I  fear,  madam. 
Your  own  takes  too  much  license,  and  will  soon 
Fall  to  the  censure  of  unruly  tongues. 
Because  Alvarez  has  a  softer  cheek, 
Can,  like  a  woman,  trim  his  wanton  hair. 
Spend  half  a  day  with  looking  in  the  glass 
To  find  a  posture  to  present  himself. 
And  bring  more  effeminacy  than  man 
Or  honour,  to  your  bed — must  he  supplant  him  t 
Take  heed,  the  common  munnur,  when  it  catches 
The  scent  of  a  lost  fame, 

DucL  My  fame,  lord  cardinal ! 
It  stands  upon  an  innocence  as  clear 
As  the  devotions  you  pay  to  heaven. 
I  shall  not  urge,  my  lord,  your  soft  indulgence 
At  my  next  shrift. 

Card  You  are  a  fine  court  lady. 

Duch.  And  you  should  be  a  reverend  churchman. 

Card  One  that,  if  you  have  not  thrown  ofif 
Would  counsel  you  to  leave  Alvarez,    [modes^, 

Duch,  'Cause  you  dare  do  worse 
Than  marriage,  must  not  I  be  admitted  what 
The  church  and  law  allow  me  ? 

Card  Insolent !  then  you  dare  many  him  ? 

Duch,  Dare!   let  your  contracted  fiame   and 
malice  with 
Columbo's  rage  higher  than  that,  meet  us 
When  we  approach  the  holy  place,  dasp'd  hand 
In  hand, — ^we'll  break  through  all  your  force,  and  fix 
Our  sacred  vows  together  there. 

Card  I  knew 
When  with  as  chaste  a  brow  you  promised  fiur 
To  another — You  are  no  dissembling  lady. 

Duch.  Would  all  your  actions  had  no  &lser  lights 
About  'em 

Card  Ha!  [loud. 

Dtu:h.  The  people  would  not  talk  and  curse  so 

Card  I'll  have  you  chid  into  a  blush  for  this. 

Duch,  Begin  at  home,  great  man,  there's  cause 
enough. 
You  turn  the  wrong  end  of  the  perspective 
Upon  your  crimes  to  drive  them  to  a  £ur 
And  lesser  sight ;  but  let  your  eyes  look  right. 
What  giants  would  your  pride  and  surfeit  seem, 
How  SToss  your  avarice,  eatinsr  un  whole  fiunilies. 
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How  vast  are  your  corruptions  and  abuse 

Of  a  king^B  ear,  at  which  you  hang  a  penJant, 

Not  to  adorn,  but  ulcerate ;  whilst  the  honest 

Nobility,  like  pictures  in  the  arras, 

Ser^'e  only  for  court^rnament :  if  they  speak, 

*Tu  when  you  set  their  tongues,  which  you  wind  up 

Like  clocks  to  strike  at  the  just  hour  you  please. 

Leave,  leave,  my  lord,  these  usurpations, 

And  be  what  you  were  meant,  a  man  to  cure, 

Not  let  in  agues  to  religion. 

Look  on  the  church's  wounds 

Card.  You  dare  presume, 
In  your  rude  spleen  to  me,  to  abuse  the  church  1 

ihich.  Alas !  you  give  false  aim,  my  lord ;  'tis  your 
.Ambition  and  scarlet  sins  that  rob 
Her  altar  of  the  glory,  and  leave  wounds 
Upon  her  brow  which  fetches  grief  and  paleness 
Into  her  checks ;  making  her  troubled  bosom 
Pant  with  her  groans,  and  shroud  her  holy  blushes 
Within  your  reverend  purples. 

Card,  Will  you  now  take  breath  ? 

D%ch,  In  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  behold  yourself 
In  a  true  glass,  and  see  those  unjust  acts 
That  so  deform  you,  and  by  timely  cure 
Prevent  a  shame  before  the  short-hair'd  men 
Do  crowd  and  call  for  justice,  I  take  leave.  [Eeeit 

Card.  This  woman  has  a  spirit  that  may  rise 
To  tame  the  devil's^ — there's  no  dealing  with 
Her  angry  tongue, — 'tis  action  and  revenge 
Must  calm  her  fury.    Were  Colombo  here 
I  could  resolve, — but  letters  shall  be  sent 
To  th'  army,  which  may  wake  him  into  sense 
Of  his  rash  folly,  or  direct  his  spirit 
Some  way  to  snatch  his  honour  from  this  flame ; 
All  great  men  know  **  iht  toul  of  lift  is  fame" 


FROM  «THB  ROTAL  MA8TBR.» 

Tb»  Bake  of  FloTvnoe^  being  engaged  to  marry  the  slfiter 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  te  txeaeherously  led  to  diftrust 
ber  charaeter,  and,  on  ahowing  ^mptoms  of  hia  dinw- 
gaid,  U  thru  called  to  aeoonnt  by  the  King. 

King,  Thebi's  another 
Whom  though  you  can  forget     My  sister,  sir. 
Deserves  to  be  remember'd. 

Duke.  You  are  jealous 
That  I  visit  this  lady. 

King,  That  were  only 
To  doubt.    I  must  be  plain ;  Florence  has  not 
Been  kind  to  Naples  to  reward  us  with 
Affit>nt  for  love ;  and  Theodooia  must  not 
Be  any  prince's  mockery. 

Duke,  I  can 
Take  boldness  too,  and  tell  you,  sir,  it  were 
More  for  her  honour  she  would  mock  no  prince. 
I  am  not  lost  to  Florence  yet,  though  I 
Be  Naples'  g^est ;  and  I  must  tell  him  here, 
I  came  to  meet  with  fair  and  princely  treaties 
Of  love,  not  to  be  made  the  tale  of  Italy, 
The  ground  of  scurril  pasquHs,  or  the  mirth 
Of  any  lady  who  shall  pre-engage 
Her  heart  to  another's  bosom,  and  then  sneak 
Off  like  a  tame  despised  property 
When  her  ends  are  advanced. 

King,  I  understand  not 
llus  passion,  yet  it  points  at  something 


That  may  be  dangerous ;  to  conclude,  Theodosia 
Is  Naples'  sister,  and  I  must  not  see  * 
Her  lost  to  honour,  though  my  kingdom  bleed 
To  rescue  her. 

Duke.  Now  you  are  passionate. 
This  must  be  repair'd,  my  name  is  wounded, 
And  my  affection  betray'd :  your  sister. 
That  looks  like  a  fair  star- within  love's  sky, 
Is  fall'n,  and  by  the  scattering  of  her  fires 
Declares  she  has  alliance  with  the  earth. 
Not  heavenly  nature. 

King,  Are  my  senses  perfect  ? 
Be  clearer,  sir ;  teach  me  to  understand 
This  prodigy.    You  do  not  scorn  our  sister  1 

Duke,  Not  I !  as  she  has  title  to  your  blood, 
She  merits  all  ambition;  she's  a  princess. 
Yet  no  stain  to  her  invention,  we  are  parallels, 
Equal,  but  never  made  to  meet. 

King.  How's  this? 

Duke.  Truth  is  my  witness,  I  did  mean 
No  ceremonious  love  until  I  found 
Her  heart  was  given  from  me,  though  your  power 
Contract  our  bodies. 

King.  Stay  and  be  advised ; 
And  if  your  doubts,  by  some  malicious  tongue 
Framed  to  abuse  my  sister  and  youreelf. 
Have  raised  this  mutiny  in  your  thoughts,  I  have 
A  power  to  cure  all. 

Duke,  Sir,  you  cannot 

King,  Not  to  court  thee  for  her  husband,  wert 
poesess'd 
Of  all  o'er  which  our  eagle  shakes  his  wings, 
But  to  set  right  her  honour ;  and  ere  I  challenge 
Thee  by  thy  birth,  by  all  thy  hopes  and  right 
To  fame,  to  tell  me  what  malicious  breath 
Has  poison'd  her,  hear  what  my  sister  sends 
By  me  so  late.  Time  is  not  M  in  minutes,    [tell 
The  words  yet  warm  with  her  own  breath — Pray 
The  duke,  she  says,  although  I  know  not  from 
What  root  his  discontents  grow  to  devote  him 
To  Domitilla 

Duke,  How  does  she  know  that  ?  [fancy ; 

King,  Whose  beauty  has  more  spell  upon  his 
I  did  contract  my  heart  when  I  thought  his 
Had  been  no  stranger  to  his  tongue,  and  can 
Not  find  within  it  since  what  should  divert 
His  princely  thoughts  from  my  first  innocence, 
Yet  such  is  my  stem  fiite  I  must  still  love  him. 
And  though  he  frume  his  heart  to  unkind  distance. 
It  hath  embracing  virtue  upon  mine. 
And  with  his  own  remove  draws  my  soul  after  him. 
If  he  forget  I  am  a  princess,  pray 
Let  Naples  do  so  too,  for  my  revenge 
Shall  be  in  prayers,  that  he  may  find  my  wrong, 
And  teach  him  soft  repentance  and  more  fiuth. 

Duke.  All  this  must  not  betray  my  freedom,  sir. 

King,  YouMl  not  accuse  our  sister  of  dishonour  1 

Duke,  I  would  not  grieve  you,  sir,  to  hear  what  I 
Could  say ;  and  press  me  not,  for  your  own  peace ; 
Fames  must  be  gently  touch'd. 

King,  As  thou  art  Florence,  speak. 

Duke.  I  shall  displease, 
Yet  I  but  tell  her  brother  that  doth  press  mei 
Lucrece  was  chaste  after  the  rape,  but  where 
The  blood  consents  there  needs  no  ravisher. 
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King,  I  do  g^ow  faint  with  wonder.    Here's 
To  blast  an  apprehension,  and  shoot        [enough 
A  quaking  through  the  valiant  soul  of  man. 
My  sister's  blood  accused,  and  her  fair  name, 
Late  chaste  as  trembling  snow,  whose  fleeces  clothe 
Our  Alpine  hills — sweet  as  the  rose's  spirit. 
Or  violet's  cheek,  on  which  the  morning  leaves 
A  tear  at  parting, — ^now  begins  to  wither 
As  it  would  haste  to  death  and  be  forgotten. 
This  Florence  is  a  prince  that  does  accuse  her. 
And  such  men  give  not  faith  to  eveiy  murmur 
Or  slight  intelligence  that  wounds  a  lady 
In  her  dear  honour.    But  she  is  my  sister ; 
Think  of  that  too,  credit  not  all,  but  ask 
Of  thy  own  veins  what  guilty  flowings  there 
May  tempt  thee  to  believe  this  accusation. 


FROM  "THE  GENTLEMAN  OP  VENICE." 

CUndiana,  on  recelring  a  propoflitlon  from  her  hnsband 
Comari,  which  she  roppoees  to  ariso  from  his  sutipicion 
of  her  infidelity. 

Claudtantju  Let  me  fiill  [KneeU. 

Beneath  that  which  sustains  me,  ere  I  take 
In  a  belief  that  will  destroy  my  peace ; 
Not  in  the  apprehension  of  what 
You  frame  t'  accuse  yourself,  but  in  fear 
My  honour  is  betray'd  to  your  suspicion. 

Cornari.  Rise !  with  thy  tears  I  kiss 
Away  thy  tremblings.    I  suspect  thy  honour  1 
My  heart  will  want  faith  to  believe  an  angel, 
That  should  traduce  thy  fair  name ;  thou  art  chaste 
As  the  white  down  of  heaven,  whose  feathers  play 
Upon  the  wings  of  a  cold  winter's  gale. 
Trembling  with  fear  to  touch  th'  impurer  earth. 
How  are  the  roses  frighted  in  thy  cheeks 
To  paleness,  weeping  out  transparent  dew, 
When  a  loose  story  is  but  named  ?  thou  art 
The  miracle  of  a  chaste  wife,  from  which  fair 
Original,  drawn  out  by  Heaven's  own  hand, 
To  have  had  one  copy  I  had  writ  perfection. 


PROM  "THE  DOUBTFUL  HEIR," 

iVrjtorw.— FKRDiSA?rD  inpruon/or  asserting  his  right  to  the. 
kingdom  of  Mureia,  Eosanii,  hit  midresSj  disguused 
likt  a  I\igt, 

Rosania.  Prat  do  not  gprieve  for  me.    I  have 
a  heart 
That  can  for  your  sake  suffer  more ;  and  when 
The  tyranny  of  your  fete  calls  me  to  die, 
I  can  as  willingly  resign  my  breath 
As  go  to  sleep. 

Ferdinand,  Can  I  hear  this 
Without  a  fresh  wound,  that  thy  love  to  me 
Should  he  so  ill  rewarded  ?  thou  hast  engaged 
Thyself  too  much  already ;  'tis  within 
Thy  will  yet  to  be  safe, — ^reveal  thyself,       [ness, 
Throw  off  the  cloud  that  doth  eclipse  that  bright- 
And  they  will  court  thy  person,  and  be  proud 
With  all  becoming  honour  to  receive  thee ; 
No  fear  shall  rob  thy  cheek  of  her  chaste  blood. 
Oh,  leave  me  to  my  own  stars,  and  expect, 
Whate'er  become  of  wretched  Ferdinand, 
A  happy  fate. 


Rm,  Your  counsel  is  unkind ; 
This  language  would  become  your  charity 
To  a  stranger,  but  my  interest  is  more 
In  thee,  than  thus  with  words  to  be  sent  off 
Our  vows  have  made  us  one,  nor  can  the  names 
Of  father,  country,  or  what  can  be  dear 
In  nature,  bribe  one  thought  to  wish  myself 
In  heaven  without  thy  company :  it  were  poor,  then. 
To  leave  thee  here.  Then,  by  thy  feith  I  charge  thee ; 
By  this,  the  first  and  last  seal  of  our  love ;  [Kisseskiam. 
By  all  our  promises,  when  we  did  flatter 
Ourselves,  and  in  our  fency  took  the  world 
A  pieces,  and  collected  what  did  like 
Us  best,  to  make  us  a  new  paradise ; 
By  that  the  noblest  ornament  of  thy  soul, 
Thy  honour,  I  conjure  thee,  let  me  stiU 
Be  undiscover'd.     What  will  it  avail 
To  leave  me,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  walk  alone. 
Sad  pilgrim,  to  another  world  ?  *  We  will 
Converse  in  soul,  and  shoot  like  stars  whose  beams 
Are  twisted,  and  make  bright  the  suUen  groves 
Of  lovers,  as  we  pass. 

Fer,  These  are  but  dreams 
Of  happiness:  be  wise,  Rosania, 
Thy  love  is  not  a  friend  to  make  thee  miserable; 
Society  in  death,  where  we  affect. 
But  multiplies  our  grief.    Live  thou,  oh  live ! 
And  if  thou  hast  a  tear,  when  I  am  dead. 
But  drop  it  to  my  mcmoiy,  it  shall 
More  precious  than  embalming  dwell  upon  me, 
And  keep  my  ashes  pure ;  my  spirit  shall 
At  the  same  instant,  in  some  innocent  shape, 
Descend  upon  that  earth  thou  hast  bedew'd. 
And,  kissing  the  bright  tribute  of  thine  eye. 
Shall  after  wait  like  thy  good  angel  on  thee. 
There  will  be  none  to  speak  of  Ferdinand 
Without  disdain  if  thou  diest  too.    Oh,  live 
A  little  to  defend  me,  or  at  least 
To  say  I  was  no  traitor  to  thy  love ; 
And  lay  the  shame  on  death  and  my  felse  stars, 
That  would  not  let  me  live  to  be  a  king. 

Ros.  O  Ferdinand ! 
Thou  dost  not  love  me  now  ? 

Fer.  Not  love,  Rosania  t 
If  wooing  thee  to  live  will  not  assure  thee. 
Command  me  then  to  die,  and  spare  the  cruelty 
Of  the  fair  queen.    Not  love,  Rosania  ? 
If  thou  wilt  but  delight  to  see  me  bleed, 
I  will  at  such  a  narrow  passage  let 
Out  life,  it  shall  be  many  hours  in  ebbing ; 
And  my  soul,  bathing  in  the  crimson  stream. 
Take-  pleasure  to  be  drown'd.    I  have  small  time 
To  love  and  be  alive,  but  I  will  carry 
So  true  a  feith  to  woman  hence  as  shall 
Make  poor  the  world,  when  I  am  gone  to  tell 
The  stoiy  yonder. — We  are  interrupted. 
Enter  Keeper. 

Keeper.  You  must  prepare  yourself  for  present 
I  have  command  t'  attend  you  to  the  judges,  [trial ; 
That  gentleman,  and  all  that  did  adhere 
To  your  conspiracy,  are  by  the  queen's 
Most  gracious  mercy  pardon'd. 

Fer.  In  th^at  word 
Thou  hast  brought  me  more  than  life.  I  shall  betray, 
And  with  my  too  much  joy  undo  thee  again. 
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Heaven  does  oommand  thee  lire,  I  must  obey 
This  summons.    I  shall  see  thee  again,  Tiberio,* 
Before  I  die. 

Ro9,  I'll  wait  upon  you,  sir ; 
The  queen  will  not  deny  me  that  poor  office. 
I  know  not  how  to  leave  jou. 

Fer.  Death  and  I 
Shall  meet  and  be  made  friends ;  but  when  we  part, 
The  world  shall  find  thy  stoxy  in  my  heart 


FERDINAND'S  TBIAL. 

JBOM  TBI  BAMl. 

2\r$ims,  betiiet  the  Priaoner  at  the  bar  and  Mi  Fags,  an 
OuviA,  the  iufpoeed  Quekt  of  MuaoiA;  Offloen;  Kbmksto^ 
B* -DRraun,  Lbaitdbo,  and  LaoRAaio;  Noblemen,  Lediei^ 
Gentlemen,  amd  OnArd. 

Queen,  la  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  1 

Leon,  He  that  pretended  himself  Ferdinand, 
Tour  uncle's  son. 

Queeru  Proceed  to  his  arraignment    My  lord 
Tou  know  our  pleasure.  [Leandro, 

Ltandro,  Although  the  queen  in  her  own  royal 
power, 
And  without  violating  sacred  justice,  where 
Treason  comes  to  invade  her  and  her  crown 
With  open  war,  need  not  insist  upon 
The  forms  and  circumstance  of  law,  but  use 
Her  sword  in  present  execution, 
Yet  such  is  the  sweet  temper  of  her  blood 
And  calmness  of  her  nature,  though  provoked 
Into  a  storm,  unto  the  greatest  offender 
8he  shuts  up  no  defence,  willing  to  give 
A  satis&ction  to  the  world  how  much 
She  doth  delight  in  mercy.    Ferdinand, 
For  so  thou  dost  pretend  thyself,  thou  art 
Indicted  of  high  treason  to  her  majesty, 
In  that  thou  hast  usurp'd  relation  to 
Her  blood,  and,  under  name  of  being  her  kinsman. 
Not  only  hast  contrived  to  blast  her  honour 
With  neighbouring  princes,  but  hast  gathered  arms 
To  wound  the  precious  bosom  of  her  country, 
And  tear  the  crown,  which  heaven  and  just  suc- 


Hath  placed  upon  her  royal  head.    What  canst 
Thou  answer  U>  this  treason  ? 

Fer.  Boldly  thus  : 
As  I  was  never,  with  the  height  of  all 
My  expectations  and  the  aid  of  friends. 
Transported  one  degree  above  myself,    [frown'd, 
80  must  not  Ferdinand,  though  his  stars  have 
And  the  great  eye  of  Providence  seem  to  slumber 
While  your  force  thus  compeUM  and  brought  me 

hither. 
With  mockeiy  of  my  fiite,  to  be  arraign'd 
For  being  a  prince,  have  any  thought  beneath 
The  title  I  was  bom  to.    Yet  Til  not  call 
This  cruelty  in  you,  nor  in  the  queen, 
(If  I  may  name  her  so  without  injustice 
To  my  own  right;)  a  kingdom  is  a  garland 
Worth  all  contention,  and  where  right  seals  not 
The  true  possession  nature  is  forgotten, 
And  blood  thought  cheap  to  assure  it    There  is 
ething 
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Within  that  excellent  figure  that  restrains 
A  passion  here,  that  else  would  forth  like  lightning: 
'Tis  not  your  shape,  which  yet  hath  so  much  sweet- 
Some  pale  religious  hermit  might  suspect    [ness ; 
Yon  are  the  blessed  saint  he  pray'd  to :  no, 
The  magic's  in  our  nature  and  our  blood. 
For  both  our  veins,  frill  of  one  precious  purple, 
Strike  harmony  in  their  motion ;  I  am  Ferdinand, 
And  you  the  fair  Olivia,  brother's  children. 
.  Lntu  What  insolence  is  this  ? 

Q^em,  Oh,  my  lord,  let  him 
Be  free  to  plead ;  for,  if  it  be  no  dream, 
His  cause  will  want  an  orator.    By  my  blood 
He  does  talk  bravely. 

Bodrig,  These  are  flourishes. 

Emu  Speak  to  the  treason  you  are  charged  with. 
And  confess  a  guilt 

Lanu  He  justifies  himself. 

Fer,  If  it  be  tretoon  to  be  bom  a  prince. 
To  have  my  father's  royal  blood  move  here ; 
If  it  be  treason  in  my  infrmcy 
To  have  escaped  by  Divine  providence. 
When  my  poor  life  should  have  been  sacrificed 
To  please  a  crael  uncle,  whose  ambition 
Surprised  my  crown,  and  after  made  Olivia, 
His  daughter,  queen ;  if  it  be  treason  to 
Have  been  a  stranger  thus  long  from  my  country, 
Bred  up  with  silence  of  my  name  and  birth. 
And  not  till  now  mature  to  own  myself 
Before  a  sunbeam ;  if  it  be  treason. 
After  so  long  a  banishment,  to  weep 
A  tear  of  joy  upon  my  country's  boeom 
And  call  her  mine,  my  just  inheritance, 
Unless  you  stain  my  blood  with  bastardy ; 
If  it  be  treason  still  to  love  this  eartli. 
That  knew  so  many  of  my  race  her  kings. 
Though  late  unkindly  arm'd  to  kill  her  sovereign, 
As  if  the  effusion  of  my  blood  were  left 
To  make  her  fertile ;  if  to  love  Olivia, 
My  nearest  pledge  of  blood,  although  her  power 
Hath  chain'd  her  prince,  and  made  her  lord  her 
Who  sits  with  expectation  to  hear         [prisoner. 
That  sentence  that  must  make  the  golden  wreath 
Secure  upon  her  brow  by  blasting  mine : 
If  this  bo  treason,  I  am  guilty.    Ferdinand, 
Your  king's  become  a  traitor,  and  must  die 
A  black  and  most  inglorious  death. 

Em,  You  offer 
At  some  defence,  but  come  not  home.  '  By  what 
Engine  were  you  translated  hence,  or  whither 
Convey'd  1     There  was  some  trust  deceived  when 

you 
Were  carried  forth  to  be  preserved,  and  much 
Care  taken  since  in  bringing  of  you  up, 
And  giving  secret  fire  to  this  ambition. 

Fer,  There  wants  no  testimony  here  of  what 
Concerns  the  story  of  my  birth  and  in&ncy. 
If  one  dare  speak  and  be  an  honest  lord 

Ltand,  How's  that  ?  [tyranny, 

Fer,  Whose  love  and  art  secured  me  from  all 
Though  here  my  frmeral  was  believed ;  while  I, 
Sent  to  an  honourable  friend,  his  kinsman. 
Grew  safely  to  the  knowledge  of  myself 
At  last,  till  fortune  of  the  war  betray'd  me 
To  this  captivity. 
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Leand,  I  blush  at  thee, 
Young  man,  whose  fall  has  made  thee  desperate, 
And  carest  not  what  man's  blood  thou  draw'st 
As  hateful  as  thy  crimes.  [along, 

Em,  That  confederate 
Sure  has  some  name :  declare  him,  that  he  may 
Thank  you  for  his  award,  and  lose  his  head  for't 

Qntten.  We  always  see  that  men,  in  such  high 
nature 
Deformed  and  guilty,  want  no  specious  shapes 
To  gain  their  practice,  friendship,  and  compassion ; 
But  he  shall  feel  the  punishment    D'  you  smile  ! 

Ftr,  A  woman's  anger  is  but  worth  it,  madam ; 
And  if  I  may  have  freedom,  I  must  say. 
Not  in  contempt  of  what  you  seem,  nor  help'd 
By  overcharge  of  passion,  which  but  makes 
A  fruitless  noise,  I  have  a  sense  of  what 
I  am  to  lose,  a  life ;  but  I  am  so  fortified 
With  valiant  thoughts  and  inhooence,  I  shall. 
When  my  last  breath  is  giving  up  to  lose 
Itself  in  the  air,  be  so  remote  from  fear, 
That  I  will  cast  my  fiioe  into  a  smile. 
Which  shall,  when  I  am  dead,  acquit  all  trembling, 
And  be  a  stoiy  to  the  world  how  fi«e 
From  paleness  Ferdinand  took  leave  of  earth. 

Rob,  Alas !  my  lord,  you  forget  me,  that  can 
Part  with  so  much  courage. 

Far.  I  forget  indeed : 
I  thought  of  death  with  honour,  but  my  love 
Hath  found  a  way  to  chide  me.    Oh,  my  boy ! 
I  can  weep  now. 

Leon,  A  sudden  change :  he  weeps. 

QjMM,  What  boy  is  thati 

Fer,  I  prithee  take  thyself  away. 

Quten,  Your  spirit  does  melt,  it  seems,  and  you 
begin  to  think 
A  life  is  worth  preserving  though  with  infemy. 

Fer,  Goodness,  thy  aid  again,  and  tell  this  great. 
Proud  woman,  I  have  a  spirit  scorns  her  pity, 
Come  hither,  boy,  and  let  me  kiss  thee :  thus. 
At  parting  with  a  good  and  pretty  servant, 
I  can  without  my  honour  stain'd  shed  tears. 
I  took  thee  torn  thy  friends  to  make  thee  mine- 
Is  it  not  truth,  boy  % 

Rot,  Yes,  my  lord. 

Fer,  And  meant,  when  I  was  king,  to  make  thee 
And  shall  I  not,  when  I  can  live  no  longer    [great ; 
To  cherish  thee,  at  farewell  drop  a  tear, 
That  I  could  weep  my  soul  upon  thee?     But 
You  are  too  slow,  methinks ;  I  am  so  far 
From  dread,  I  think  your  forms  too  tedious. 
I  expect  my  sentence. 

QuetTu  Let  it  stay  awhile.  [protect  me. 

{Jside.)     What  secret  flame  is  this?     Honour 
Your  grace's  feir  excuse ;  for  you  I  shall 
Return  again.  [EsiSt. 

Fer,  And  I,  with  better  g^aid, 
Afler  my  si|ence  in  the  grave,  to  meet 
And  plead  this  cause. 

Em,  He  is  distracted,  sure. 
His  person  I  could  pity,  but  his  insolence 
Wants  an  example.    What  if  we  proceed 
To  sentence  ? 

Leon,  I  suppose  the  queen  will  dear 
Your  duties  in't. 


Leand,  But  m  acquaint  her.  [Exit. 

Leon,  Mj  lord,  Leandro's  gone. 

Ern.  His  censure  will 
Be  one  with  ours. — 

Fer,  Yet  shall  I  publish  who 
Thou  art?  I  shall  not  die  with  a  calm  soul 
And  leave  thee  in  this  cloud. 

Enter  Qvoa  and  LiA2n>ito. 

Rot,  By  no  means,  sir.    The  queen. 

Qfieen.  Whose  service  is  so  forward  to  our  state. 
That  when  our  pleasure 's  known  not  to  proceed. 
They  dare  be  officious  in  his  sentence?     Are 
We  queen,  or  do  we  move  by  your  protection? 

Em,  Madam,  the  prince 

Queen,  My  lord,  you  have  a  queen : 
I  not  suspect  his  wisdom,  sir,  but  he 
Hath  no  commission  here  to  be  a  judge ; 
You  were  best  circumscribe  our  regal  power. 
And  by  yourselves  condemn  or  pardon  all, 
And  we  sign  to  your  will.    The  ofienoe  which  yoa 
Call  treason  strikes  at  us,  and  we  release  it 
Let  me  but  see  one  curl  in  any  brow ; 
Attend  the  prisoner  hither — Kiss  our  hand. 
Are  you  so  merciless  to  think  this  man 
Fit  for  a  scaffold? — You  shall,  sir,  be  near  us; 
And  if  in  this  confrision  of  your  fortunes 
You  can  find  gratitude  and  love,  despair  not : 
These  men,  that  now  oppose,  may  find  your  title 
Clear  to  the  kingdom  too.    Be,  sir,  collected, 
And  let  us  love  your  arm. 

[Eiilf  tupported  by  FmavAHik. 

Rot,  What  change  is  here? 

Leand,  What  think  you  of  this,  lords? 

Rodrig,  I  dare  not  think. 

Leon,  Alironted  thus !     Oh,  my  vex'd  heart ! 

Rot.  ni  follow  still ;  and,  if  this  be  no  dream, 
We  have  'scaped  a  brpok  to  meet  a  greater  stream. 


THB  OAT  WORLD, 
raox  *<nii  ladt  of  kiasubi.'' 
Asmif  A,  Sm  TaoitAB  Boekwsll's  lady,  and  kb  StetwanL 
Steward,  Bb  patient,  madam,  you  tnaj  have 

your  pleasure. 
Jret.  'Tis  that  I  came  to  town  for :  I  would  not 
Endure  again  the  country  conversation 
To  be  the  lady  of  six  shires !  the  men. 
So  near  the  primitive  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  earth ;  their  brains 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  as  their  ground :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  meny  and  his  horse  with  whistling 
Sellinger's  Round ;  t'  observe  with  what  solemnity 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter 

candlesticks ; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobby- 
horse 
Tire,  and  the  maid-marian,  dissolved  to  a  jelly, 
Be  kept  for  spoon-meat 

Slew,  These,  with  your  pardon ,  are  no  argument 
To  make  the  country  life  appear  so  hateful. 
At  least  to  your  particular,  who  enjoy'd 
A  blessing  in  that  calm,  would  you  be  pleased 
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To  think  bo,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom  : 
While  your  own  will  commanded  what  should  move 
Delights,  your  husband's  love  and  power  join'd 
To  give  your  life  more  harmony.    You  lived  there 
Secure  and  innocent,  beloved  of  all ; 
Praised  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray*d  for : 
Yoa  might  be  envied,  but  malice  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt — ^I  would  not  prophesy, 
But  leave  to  your  own  apprehension 
What  may  succeed  your  change. 

Artt.  You  do  imagine. 
No  doubt,  you  have  talk'd  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.    Your  master  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  country 
With  title  of  superintendent  bailiff. 

Sltw.  How,  madam  ? 

^'fL,  Even  so,  sir.  [servant 

SUvo,  I  am   a  gentleman,  though  now  your 

,BTtt,  A  country  gentleman, 
By  your  affection  to  converse  with  stubble : 
His  tenants  will  advance  you  wit,  and  plump  it  so 
With  beef  and  bag-pudding 

fllrcw.  You  may  say  your  pleasure, 
It  becomes  not  me  dispute.  [master. 

Jrtt,  Complain  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  your 

5««r.  Y*  are  a  woman  of  an  ungovem'd  passion, 
And  I  pity  you. 

Ealbtr  8n  Thoxas  BoBmnLL. 

Bern,  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 
Angry,  sweetheart  ? 

ArtL  I  am  angry  with  myself 
To  be  so  miserably  restrained  in  things 
Wherem  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  honour 
To  see  me  satisfied. 

Bonu  In  what,  Aretina, 
Doet  thoQ  accuse  me  1  have  I  not  obey'd 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  1 
Quitted  the  country,  and  removed  Uie  hope 
Of  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fiiir  lordship 
We  lived  in ;  changed  a  calm  and  retire  life 
For  this  wild  town,  composed  of  noise  and  charge  1 

Jret.  What  charge  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  1 

Bom,  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobHtty 
Flows  in  your  Uood ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and 

powerful 
r  th'  state,  but  with  this  lose  not  your  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.    I  shall  be  studious, 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune, 
Bat  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both. 
And  be  the  fiible  of  the  town,  to  teach 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employed 
To  serve  your  vast  expenses. 

Jrtt,  Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sirl 

Bom.  Though  yon  weigh 
Me  in  a  partial  s<»le,  my  heart  is  honest, 
And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  have 
Obey'd  no  modest  counsel  to  aflect. 
Nay  study,  ways  of  pride  and  costly  ceremony. 
Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's ; 
Your  mighty  looking-glasses,  like  artillery, 
Brought  home  on  engina;  the  superfluous  plate. 


Antique  and  novel ;  vanities  of  tires ;         [man ; 
Fourscore  pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  kins- 
Banquets  for  t'  other  lady  aunt,  and  cousins; 
And  perfumes  that  exceed  all:  train  of  servants, 
To  stifle  us  at  home  and  show  abroad. 
More  motley  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  coach,  whose  rude  postilion 
Must  pester  every  narrow  lane,  till  passengers 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls. 
And  common  cries  pursue  your  ladyship 
For  hind'ring  o'  the  market 

jfrst  Have  you  done,  sir  1 

Bom,  I  could  accuse  the  gayety  ofyour  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  doth  of  silver,  dare 
Not  show  Uieir  own  complexions.    Your  jewels. 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes, 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Something  might  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  firam  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admirers. 
I  could  urge  something  more. 

Jret.  Pray  do ;  I  like 
Your  homily  of  thrift 

Bom,  I  could  wish,  madam. 
You  would  not  g^ame  so  much. 

Jret.  A  gamester  too? 

Born,  But  you  are  not  to  that  repentance  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enough  to  raise  your  profit ; 
You  look  not  through  the  subtlety  of  cards 
And  mysteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  save 
Charge  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearls. 
And  keep  your  family  by  the  precious  income. 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  should.    My  poorest  servant 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  hire 
Purchased  beneath  my  honour.    You  may  play. 
Not  a  pastime  but  a  tyranny,  and  vex . 
Yourself  and  my  estate  by 't 

jiret.  Good, — proceed.  [more 

Bom,  Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes 
Your  fiune  than  purse ;  your  revels  in  the  night, 
Your  m^tings  call'd  the  Ball,  to  which  appear, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure ; 
'Tis  but  the  Fam^y  of  Love  translated 
Into  a  more  costly  sin.    There  was  a  play  on 't. 
And  had  the  poet  not  been  bribed  to  a  modest 
Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in 't. 
Some  deeds  had  been  discover'd,  and  the  deeds  too 
In  time  he  may  repent  and  make  some  Uush 
To  see  the  second  part  danced  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
By  any  foul  act,  but  the  virtuous  know 
'TIS  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves,  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

Jnt,  Have  you  concluded 
Your  lecture  ? 

Bom,  I  have  done ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fkir  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  foir 
And  modest  fireedom. 

Jret,  I'll  not  be  so  tedious 
In  my  reply,  but  without  art  or  elegance 
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Assure  you  I  still  keq>  my  first  opinion ; 

And  though  you  veil  your  avaricious  meaning 

With  handsome  names  of  modesty,  and  thrill, 

I  find  you  would  intrench  and  wound  the  liberty 

I  was  bom  with :  were  my  desires  unprivileged 

By  example,  while  my  judgment  thought  'em  fit. 

You  ought  not  to  oppose ;  but  when  the  practice 

And  tract  of  every  honourable  lady 

Authorize  me,  I  take  it  great  injustice 

To  have  my  pleasure  circumscribed  and  taught  me. 

A  narrow-minded  husband  is  a  thief 

To  his  own  fame,  and  his  preferment  too ; 

He  shuts  his  parts  and  fortunes  from  the  world, 

While  from  the  popular  vote  and  knowledge  men 

Kiae  to  employment  in  the  state. 

Born.  I  have 
No  great  ambition  to  buy  preferment 
At  so  dear  a  rate. 

Jret,  Nor  I  to  sell  my  honour 
By  living  poor  and  sparingly.    I  was  not 
Bred  in  that  ebb  of  fortune,  and  my  fiite 
Shall  not  compel  me  to 't 

Bom,  I  know  not,  madam. 
But  you  pursue  these  ways. 

Jret,  What  ways! 

Bom.  In  the  strict  sense  of  honesty  I  dare 
Make  oath  they  are  innocent. 

jirei.  Do  not  divert, 
By  busy  troubling  of  your  brain,  those  thoughts 
That  should  preserve  them. 

Bom.  How  was  that  1 

Jret.  Tis  English. 

Born.  But  carries  some  unkind  sense 

JEMer  Steward. 

Jiret.  What's  your  news,  sir  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  two  gentlemen. 

Jret,  What  gentlemen ;  have  they  no  names  ? 

Stew.  They  are 

The  gentleman  with  his  own  head  of  hair, 
Whom  you  commended  for  his  horsemanship 
In  Hyde  Park,  and  becoming  [so]  the  saddle, 
The  other  day. 

Jret.  What  circumstance  is  this 
To  know  him  by  1 

Stew.  His  name 's  at  my  tongue's  end — 
He  liked  the  fashion  of  your  pearl  chain,  madam. 
And  borrowed  it  for  his  jeweller  to  take 
A  copy  by. 

Born.  What  cheating  gallant 's  this  1 

Stew.  That  never  walks  without  a  lady's  busk, 
And  plays  with  fans: — Mr.  Alexander  Kickshaw. 
I  thought  I  should  remember  him. 

Jret.  What's  the  other  1 

Slew.  What  an  unlucky  memory  I  have — 
The  gallant  that  still  danceth  in  the  street, 
And  wears  a  gross  of  ribbon  in  his  hat ; 
That  carries  oringado  in  his  pocket. 
And  sugar-plums  to  sweeten  his  discourse ; 
That  studies  compliment,  defies  all  wit 
On  black,  and  censures  plays  that  are  not  bawdy — 
Mr.  John  Littleworth. 

Jret.  They  are  welcome;  but 
Pray  entertain  them  a  small  time«  lest  I 
Be  unprovided. 

Bom.  Did  they  ask  for  me  1 


Stew.  No,  sir. 

Bom.  It  matters  not,  they  must  be  welcome. 
Jret.  Fie,  how  this  hair's  disorder'd ;  here's  a  curi 
Straddles  most  impiously.    I  must  to  my  closet. 

[KxiL 

Bom.  Wait  on  them ;  my  lady  will  return  again. 
I  have  to  such  a  height  fulfill'd  her  humour, 
All  application's  dangerous ;  these  gallants 
Must  be  received,  or  she  vrill  fall  into 
A  tempest,  and  the  house  bo  shook  with  names 
Of  all  her  kindred.     'Tis  a  servitude 
I  may  in  time  shake  o£ 

Enter  Ma.  Aimxasvem.  Kicxbhaw  and  LnruwoaTH. 

Kick,  and  Lit.  Save  you.  Sir  Thomas. 

Bom.  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Kick.  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Bom.  What  day  is  it  abroad  ! 

Lit.  The  morning  rises  fit>m  your  lady's  eye; 
If  she  look  clear,  we  take  the  happy  omen 
Of  a  &ir  day. 

Bom.  She'll  instantly  appear 
To  the  discredit  of  your  compliment ; 
But  you  express  your  wit  thus. 

Kick.  And  you  modesty, 
Not  to  afiTect  the  praises  of  your  own.       fafoot  1 

Bom.  Leaving  this  subject,  what  game  s  now 
What  exercise  carries  the  general  vote 
0'  the  town  now  1    Nothing  moves  without  your 
knowledge. 

Kidc  The  cockingnowhas  all  the  noise.  FlILave 
A  hundred  pieces  of  one  battle.     Oh, 
These  birds  of  Mars ! 

Lit.  Venus  is  Mars  his  bird  too. 

Kick.  Why,  and  the  pretty  doves  are  Venuses, 
To  show  that  kisses  draw  the  chariot 

Lit.  I'm  for  that  skirmish. 

Bom.  When  shall  we  have 
More  booths  and  bagpipes  upon  Banstead  downs! 
No  mighty  race  is  expected  1  But  my  lady  returns. 
Enter  Arstiha. 

Jret.  Fair  morning  to  you,  gentlemen ; 
You  went  not  late  to  bed,  by  your  early  visit 
You  do  me  honour. 

Kick.  It  becomes  our  service.         rintelligenre. 

Jret.  What  news  abroad  ?    You  hold  prt  cious 

Lit.  All  tongues  are  so  much  busy  with  your 
praise, 
They  have  not  time  to  frame  other  discourtie. 
Wilt  please  you,  madam,  taste  a  sugar-plutn  1 

Bom.  What  does  the  goldsmith  think  the  i  carl 
You  bonrow'd  of  my  lady  \  [is  worth 

Kick.  *Tis  a  rich  one. 

Bom.  She  has  many  other  toys,  whose  fm^liion 
Will  like  extremely.  You  have  no  intention  [you 
To  buy  any  of  her  jewels  1 

Kick,    Understand  me.  [this, 

Bom.  You  had  rather  sell,  perhaps  1  But  leaving 
I  hope  you'll  dine  with  us  1 

Kick.  I  came  on  purpose. 

Jret.  And  where  were  you  last  night  ? 

Kick.  I,  madam !  where 
I  slept  not :  it  had  been  sin :  where  so  much 
Delight  and  beauty  was  to  keep  me  waiting. 
There  is  a  lady,  madam,  will  be  worth 
Your  firee  society ;  my  conversation 
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Ne'er  knew  so  ele^nt  and  brave  a  bouI, 
With  most  incomparable  flesh  and  blood : 
80  spirited,  so  courtly,  speaks  the  languages, 
8ing8,  dances,  plays  o'  the  lute  to  admiration ; 
Is  fair,  and  paints  not ;  games  too,  keeps  a  table, 
And  talks  most  witty  satire ;  has  a  wit 
Of  a  dean  Mercury. 

LU.  Is  she  married ! 

Kick.  No. 

Jlret.  A  virgin  1 

Kick,  Neither. 

Lit.  What,  a  widow  !    Something 
Of  this  wide  commendation  might  have  been 
Excused  this  such  a  prodigy. 

Kick.  Repent, 
Before  I  name  her.    She  did  never  see 
Yet  full  sixteen ;  an  age  in  the  opinion 
Of  wise  men  not  contemptible.    She  has 
Moum'd  out  her  year  too  for  the  honest  knight 
That  had  compassion  of  her  youth  and  died 
80  timely.    Such  a  widow  is  not  common ; 
And  now  she  shines  [abroadj  more  fresh  and 
Than  any  natural  virgin.  [tempting 

Aret,     What's  her  name  1 

Kick,  She  was  christen'd  Celestina;  by  her 
husband 
The  lady  Belamour.    This  ring  was  hers. 

Bom,  You  borrowed  it  to  copy  out  the  posy  ? 

Kick,  Are  they  not  pretty  rubies  1     "Twas  a 
grace 
She  was  pleased  to  show  me,  that  I  might  have  one 
Made  of  the  [self]  same  fiuhion,  for  I  love 
All  pretty  ibrms. 

jiret.  And  is  she  glorious  ? 

Kick.  She  is  full  of  jewels,  madam ;  but  I  am 
Most  taken  with  the  bravery  of  her  mind,  [ment. 
Although  her  garments  have  all  grace  anaoma- 

Jret.  You  have  been  high  in  praises. 

Kirk,  I  come  short ; 
No  flattery  can  reach  her. 

Barn,  Now  my  lady 
Is  troubled,  as  she  fear'd  to  be  eclipsed. 
This  news  will  cost  me  somewhat  [Aside. 

Jirtt.  Y'ou  deserve 
Her  favour  for  this  noble  character. 

Kick,  And  I  possess  it  by  my  star's  benevolence. 

Jret.  You  must  bring  us  acquainted. 

Bom.  I  pray  do,  sir ; 
I  long  to  see  her  too.     Madam,  I  have 
Thought  upon't,  and  corrected  my  opinion ; 
Pursue  what  ways  of  pleasure  your  desires 
Incline  you  to.     Not  only  with  my  state, 
But  with  my  person  I  will  follow  you : 
I  see  the  iblly  of  my  thrift,  and  vrill 
Repent  in  sack  and  prodigality 
To  your  own  heart's  content 

Artt.  But  do  not  mock. 

Bom.  Take  me  to  your  embraces,  gentlemen, 
And  tutor  me. 

Lit.  And  will  yon  kiss  the  ladies  ?     [[beauty — 

Bom,  And  sing,  and  dance. — ^I  long  to  see  this 
I  would  fain  lose  an  hundred  pounds  at  dice  now — 
Thou  shalt  have  another  gown  and  petticoat 
To-morrow — Will  you  sell  my  running  horses  1 — 
We  have  no  Greek  wine  in  the  house,  I  think ; 


Pray  send  one  of  our  footmen  to  the  merchant, 
And  throw  the  hogshead  of  March  beer  into 
The  kennel,  to  make  room  for  sack  and  claret 
What  think  you  to  be  drunk  yet  before  dinner  ? 
We  will  have  constant  music,  and  maintain 
Them  and  their  fiddles  in  fantastic  liveries — 
I'll  tune  my  voice  to  catches — ^I  must  have 
My  dining-room  enlarged  t'  invite  ambassadors — 
We'll  feast  the  parish  in  the  fields,  and  teach 
The  military  men  new  discipline. 
Who  shall  charge  all  their  [great]  artillery 
With  oranges  and  lemons,  boy,  to  play 
All  dinner  upon  our  capons. 

Kick.  He's  exalted. 

Bom,  I  will  do  any  thing  to  please  my  lady. 
Let  that  suffice,  and  kiss  o'  the  same  condition. 
I  am  converted,  do  not  you  dispute. 
But  patiently  allow  the  miracle. 

jSr^,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  sit  in  so  good  tune. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  painter. 

Artt,  I  am  to  sit  this  morning,      [sitting's  but 

Kick.  With  your  favour,  we'll  wait  on  you ; 
A  melancholy  exercise  without 
Some  company  to  discourse. 

Aret,  It  does  conclude 
A  lady's  morning  work ;  we  rise,  make  fine, 
Sit  for  our  picture,  and  'tis  time  to  dine. 
♦ 
EZTRATAaANGK  OV  OELESIINA. 

raOM  THl  SAMS. 

BnkT  Oblbstuia  <mi  her  Steward. 

CeL  Fie,  what  an  air  this  room  has  ? 

Stew,  'Tis  perfumed.  [thrift 

CeL  With  some  cheap  stuff:  is  it  your  wisdom's 
To  infect  my  nostrils  thus,  or  is  't  to  favour 
The  gout  in  your  worship's  hand  ?  You  are  afraid 
To  exercise  your  pen  in  your  account^book, 
Or  do  you  doubt  my  crectit  to  discharge 
Your  bills  1 

Stew,  Madam,  I  hope  you  have  not  found 
My  duty  with  the  guilt  of  sloth  or  jealousy 
Unapt  to  your  command. 

Cel,  You  can  extenuate 
Your  faults  with  language,  sir ;  but  I  expect 
To  be  obey'd.     What  hangings  have  we  here  ? 

Stew.  They  are  arras,  madam. 

CeL  Impudence,  I  know't, 
I  will  have  fresher  and  more  rich,  not  wrought 
With  feces  that  may  scandalize  a  Christian, 
With  Jewish  stories,  stufTd  with  com  and  camels ; 
You  had  best  wrap  all  my  chambers  in  wild  Irish, 
And  make  a  nursexy  of  monsters  here. 
To  fright  the  ladies  come  to  visit  me. 

Stew,  Madam,  I  hope 

Cel,  I  say  I  will  have  other, 
Grood  master  steward,  of  a  finer  loom. 
Some  silk  and  silver,  if  your  worship  please 
To  let  me  bo  at  so  much  cost :  I'll  have 
Stories  to  fit  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
And  change  as  often  as  I  please. 

Stew.  You  shall,  madam. 

Cel.  I  am  bound  to  your  consent  forsooth !  And  is 
My  coach  brought  home  1 

Stew.  This  morning  I  expect  it 
Y 
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CeL  The  inside,  as  I  gave  direction, 
Of  crimson  plush  1 

Stew.  Of  crimson  camel  plash,     [ride  through 

Cel  Ten  thousand  moths  consume 't!  Shall  I 
The  streets  in  penance,  wrapt  up  round  in  hut- 
doth  1 
Sell 't  to  an  alderman, — ^'twill  serve  his  wife 
To  go  a  feasting  to  their  country  house, — 
Or  fetch  a  merchant's  nurse-child,  and  come  home 
Laden  with  fruit  and  cheesecakes.     I  despise  it. 

Stew.  The  nails  adorn  it,  madam,  set  in  method 
And  pretty  forms. 

Cel,  But  single-gilt,  I  warrant 

Stew,  No,  madam. 

CeL  Another  solecism*    O  fie ! 
This  fellow  will  bring  me  to  a  consumption 
With  fretting  at  his  ignorance.    Some  lady 
Had  rather  never  pray  than  go  to  church  in  *t 
The  nails  not  double-gilt ! — ^to  market  with  it ! 
'Twill  hackney  out  to  Mile  End,  or  convey 
Your  city  tumblers  to  be  drunk  with  cream 
And  prunes  at  Islington. 

Stew.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cel.  ru  rather  be  beholding  to  my  aunt. 
The  countess,  for  her  mourning  coach,  than  be 
Disparaged  so.    Shall  any  juggling  tradesman 
fie  at  charge  to  shoe  his  running  horse  with  gold, 
And  shall  my  coach-nails  be  but  single-gilt  1 
How  dare  these  knaves  abuse  me  so ! 

Stew.  Vouchsafe 
To  hear  me  speak. 

Cel.  Is  my  sedan  yet  finish'd 
As  I  gave  charge  ? 

Stew.  Yes,  madam,  it  is  finish'd, 
But  without  tilting  plumes  at  the  four  comers ; 
The  scarlet 's  pure,  but  not  embroider'd. 

CeL  What  mischief  were  it  to  your  conscience 
Were  my  coach  lined  with  tissue,  and  my  haniess 
Cover'd  with  needlework  ?  if  my  sedan 
Had  all  the  stoiy  of  the  prodigal 
Embroider'd  ynih.  pearl  1 

Stew.  Alas,  good  madam, 
I  know  'tis  your  own  cost ;  I'm  but  your  steward. 
And  would  discharge  my  duty  the  best  way. 
You  have  been  pleased  to  hear  me,  'tis  not  for 
My  profit  that  I  manage  your  estate 
And  sl^e  expense,  but  for  your  honour,  madam. 

Cel.  How,  sir,  my  honour  1 

Stew.  Though  you  hear  it  not, 
Men's  tongues  are  liberal  in  your  character 
Since  you  began  to  live  thus  high.    I  know 
Your  &me  is  precious  to  you. 

Cel.  I  were  l>e8t 
'Make  you  my  governor !    Audacious  varlet. 
How  dare  you  interpose  your  doting  counsel  1 
■  Mind  your  affairs  with  more  obedience, 
Or  I  shall  ease  you  of  an  office,  sir. 
Must  I  be  limited  to  please  your  honour, 
Or  for  the  vulgar  breath  confine  my  pleasures  ? 
I  will  pursue  'em  in  what  shapes  I  fancy 
Here  and  abroad.     My  entertainments  shall 
Be  oft'ner,  and  more  rich.   Who  shall  control  me  1 
I  live  i'  the  Strand,  whither  few  ladies  come 
To  live  %nd  purchase  more  than  fame — I  will 
Be  hospitable  then,  and  spare  no  cost 


That  may  engage  all  generous  report 
To  trumpet  forth  my  bounty  and  my  braveiy 
Till  the  court  envy  and  remove — ^I'U  have 
My  house  the  academy  of  wits,  who  shall 
Exalt  [their  genius]  with  rich  sack  and  stuigeon. 
Write  panegyrics  of  my  feasts,  and  praise 
The  method  of  my  witty  superfluities — 
The  horses  shall  be  taught,  with  frequent  waiting 
Upon  my  gates,  to  stop  in  their  career        [iiiry ; 
Toward  Charing  Cross,  spite  of  the  coachman's 
And  not  a  tilter  but  shall  strike  his  plume 
When  he  sails  by  my  window* — ^My  balcony 
Shall  be  the  courtiers'  idol,  and  more  gazed  at 
Than  all  the  pageantry  at  Temple  Bar 
By  my  connt^  clients. 

Stew.  Sure  my  lady 's  mad. 

CeL  Take  that  for  your  ill  manners.    IStnhet  him. 

Stew.  Thank  you,  madam : 
I  would  there  were  less  quicksilver  in  your  fingers. 

[£nX. 

CeL  There's  more  than  simple  honesty  in  a 
servant 
Required  to  his  full  duty.    None  should  dare 
But  with  a  look,  much  less  a  saucy  language, 
Check  at  their  mistress's  pleasure.    Fm  resolved 
To  pay  for  some  delight,  my  estate  will  bear  it; 
I'll  rein  it  shorter  when  I  please. 


UllETINA'S  RSCEFTTON  OF  HSR  NXPHBW 
FREDERICK. 


Anofu^-BosinnLi,  FasDaaioK,  ojmI  Steward. 
enter  Mr.  Fkkmbict, 

Stew.  Mb.  Frederick,  welcome.    I  expected  not 
So  soon  your  presence.   What 's  the  hasty  cause  1 

Fred.  These  letters  firom  my  tutor  will  acquaint 
. .  .  Where's  my  aunt?  [you- 

Stew.  She's  busy  about  her  painting  in  her  closet ; 
The  outlandish  man  of  art  is  copying  out 
Her  countenance. 

Fred.  She's  sitting  for  her  picture  ?      [hang'd 

Stew.  Yes,  sir ;  and  when  'tis  drawn,  she  will  be 
Next  the  French  cardinal  in  the  dining-room. 
But  when  she  hears  you're  come,  she  will  digmiiap 
The  Belgic  gentleman  to  entertain 
Your  worship. 

Fred.  Change  of  air  has  made  you  vritty. 

Bom.  Your  tutor  gives  you  a  handsome  character, 
Frederick,  and  is  sorry  your  aunt's  pleasure 
Commands  you  fiY>m  your  studies ;  but  I  hope 
You  have  no  quarrel  to  the  liberal  arts  ? 
Learning  is  an  addition  beyond 
Nobility  of  birth ;  honour  of  blood, 
Without  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  is 
A  glorious  ignorance. 

Fred.  I  never  knew  more  sweet  and  happy  hours 
Than  I  employ'd  upon  my  books.    I  heard 
A  part  of  my  philosophy,  and  was  so 
Delighted  with  the  harmony  of  nature, 
I  could  have  wasted  my  whole  life  upon 't. 

Born.  'Tis  pity  a  rash  indulgence  should  corrupt 
So  fair  a  genius.    She 's  here ; — I'll  observe. 
Bnter  Autira,  Kickshaw,  LinuiwoaTB. 

Fred.  My  most  loved  aunt. 
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Jirtt,  Support  me, — I  shall  fiunt ! 

UL  What  ailB  your  ladyship  1 

JSret.  Is  that  Frederick 
Inblackl 

Kick,  Yes,  madam;  bat  the  doublet's  satin. 

ArtL  The  boy 's  undone. 

Fred  Madam,  you  appear  troubled. 

AreU  Have  I  not  cause  1  Was  I  not  trusted  with 
Thy  education,  boy,  and  have  they  sent  thee 
Home  like  a  vexy  scholar  1 

Kick.  Twas  ill  done, 
Howe'er  they  used  him  in  the  university, 
To  send  him  home  to  his  friends  thus. 

Frtd,  Why,sir,  bUck 
(For  'tis  the  colour  that  offends  your  eyesight) 
Is  not,  within  my  reading,  any  blemish ; 
Sables  are  no  disgrace  in  heraldry. 

Kidc  'Tie  coming  from  the  college  thus  that 
makes  it 
Dishonourable.     While  you  wore  it  for 
Y<mr  father  it  was  commendable,  or  were 
Your  aunt  dead  you  might  mourn  and  justify. 

Jret,  What  luck*  I  did  notsend  him  into  France ! 
They  would  have  given  him  generous  education, 
Taught  him  another  garb,  to  wear  his  lock 
And  shape  as  gaudy  as  the  summer,  how 
To  dance  and  wag  his  feather  jklamode. 
To  compliment  and  cringe,  to  talk  not  modestly. 
Like  ay  forsooth  and  no  forsooth,  to  blush 
And  look  so  like  a  chaplain ;  there  he  might 
Have  learnt  a  brazen  confidence,  and  observed 
So  well  the  custom  of  the  oountiy,  that 
He  might  by  this  time  have  invented  &shions 
For  us,  and  been  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom ; 
Preserved  our  tailors  in  their  wits,  and  saved 
The  charge  of  sending  into  foreign  courts 
For  pride  and  antic  fashions.    Observe 
In  what  a  posture  he  does  hold  his  hat  now  ! 

Frtd.  Madam,  with  your  pardon,  you  have 
practised 
Another  dialect  than  was  taught  me  when 
I  was  commended  to  your  care  and  breeding. 
I  understand  not  this ;  Latin  or  Greek 
Are  more  familiar  to  my  apprehension ; 
Logic  was  not  so  hard  in  my  first  lectures 
As  your  strange  language. 

.Aret,  Some  strong  waters, — oh ! 

Lit,  Comfits  will  be  as  comfortable  to  your 
stomach,  madam.  {Offkn  hU  box. 

JSrti.  I  fear  he's  spoil'd  for  ever :  he  did  name 
Logic,  and  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  gone 
So  &r  to  understand  iL     I  did  always 
Suspect  they  would  corrupt  him  in  the  college. 
Will  your  Greek  saws  and  sentences  discharge 
The  mercer  ?  or  is  Latin  a  fit  language 
To  court  a  mistress  in  ?     Master  Alexander, 
If  yon  have  any  charity,  let  me 
Commend  him  to  your  breeding ;  I  suspect 
I  must  employ  my  doctor  first  to  purge 
The  university  that  lies  in 's  head 
To  alter 's  complexion. 

Kick,  If  you  dare 
Trust  me  to  serve  him — 

*  iMck  evidently  means  misfbrtnne  here. 


Artt,  Mr.  Littleworth, 
Be  you  join'd  in  commission. 

Lit,  I  will  teach  him 
Postures  and  rudiments. 

Aret,  I  have  no  patience 
To  see  him  in  this  shape,  it  turns  my  stomach 
When  he  has  cast  his  academic  skin, 
He  shall  be  yours.    I  am  bound  in  conscience 
To  see  him  bred,  his  own  'state  shall  maintain 
The  charge  while  he 's  my  ward.  Come  hither,  sir. 

Fred,  What  does  my  aunt  mean  to  do  with  me  ? 

Slew,  To  make  you  a  fine  gentleman,  and  trans- 
late you 
Out  of  your  learned  language,  sir,  into 
The  present  Goth  and  Vandal,  which  is  French. 

Born,  Into  what  mischief  will  this  humour  ebbi 
She  will  undo  the  boy ;  I  see  him  ruin'd. 
My  patience  is  not  manly,  but  I  must 
Use  stratagem  to  reduce  her,  open  ways 
Give  me  no  hope. 

Steuf,  You  shall  be  obey'd,  madam. 

[JBETun/  aU  hut  Faza>saicK  and  the  Stewaid. 

Fred,  Mr.  Steward,  are  you  sure  we  do  not  dream? 
Was 't  not  my  aunt  you  talk'd  to! 

Stew.  One  that  loves  you 
Dear  as  her  life.  These  clothes  do  not  become  you ; 
You  must  have  better,  sir. 

Fred,  These  are  not  old.  [keep 

Stew,  More  suitable  to  the  town  and  time.     We 
No  Lent  here,  nor  is 't  my  lady's  pleasure  you 
Should  fast  from  any  thing  you  have  a  mind  to. 
Unless  it  be  your  learning,  which  she  would 

have  you 
Forget  with  all  convenient  speed  that  may  be 
For  the  credit  of  your  noble  family. 
The  case  is  alter'd  since  we  lived  in  the  country ; 
We  do  not  [now]  in\ite  the  poor  o'  the  parish 
To  dinner,  keep  a  table  for  the  tenants ; 
Our  kitchen  does  not  smell  of  beef,  the  cellar 
Defies  the  price  of  malt  and  hops ;  the  footmen 
And  coach-drivers  may  be  drunk  like  gentlemen 
With  wine ;  nor  will  three  fiddlers  upon  holidays, 
With  aid  of  bagpipes,  that  call'd  in  the  country 
To  dance  and  plough  the  hall  up  with  their  hobnails, 
Now  make  my  lady  merry ;  we  do  feed 
Like  princes,  and  feast  nothing  [else]  but  pjihces, 
And  are  those  robes  fit  to  be  seen  amongst  'em! 

Fred.  My  lady  keeps  a  court  then  ?  Is  Sir  Thomas 
Affected  with  this  state  and  cost  1 

Slew,  He  was  not. 
But  is  converted.     But  I  hope  you  will  not 
Persist  in  heresy,  but  take  a  course 
Of  riot  to  content  your  friends ;  you  shall 
Want  nothing.    If  you  can  be  proud  and  spend  it 
For  my  lady's  honour,  here  are  a  hundred 
Pieces  will  serve  you  till  you  have  new  clothes ; 
I  will  present  you  with  a  nag  of  mine, 
Poor  tender  of  my  service — ^please  to  accept, 
My  lady's  smile  more  than  rewards  me  for  it 
I  must  provide  fit  servants  to  attend  you, 
Monsieurs  fi>r  horse  and  foot 

Fred,  I  shall  submit. 
If  this  be  my  aunt's  pleasure,  and  be  ruled. 
My  eyes  are  open'd  with  this  purse  already. 
And  sack  will  help  to  inspire  me.  I  must  spend  it 
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PEOM  "CHABOT,  ADMIRAL  OF  FRANCE.'** 

The  Queen  ineultliig  the  WIA  and  Father  of  the  aoooaed 
Adminl  In  their  mlefortnnefl. 

JVreont.— The  Constable  of  France^  Queen,  Wilb  and 
Father  of  Obabot. 

Constable  introduc^m  the  Wift  o/Chabot. 

Cons.  She  attends  you,  madam. 

Queen,  This  humbleness  proceeds  not  from 
your  heart ;  [thoughts ; 

Why,  you  are  a  queen  yourself  in  your  own 
The  admiral's  wife  of  France  cannot  be  less; 
You  have  not  state  enough,  you  should  not  move 
Without  a  train  of  friends  and  servants. 

Wife.  There  is  some  mystery 
Within  your  Unguage,  madam.     I  would  hope 
You  have  more  charity  than  to  imagine 
My  present  condition  worth  your  triumph. 
In  which  I  am  not  so  lost  but  I  have 
Some  friends  and  servants  with  proportion 
To  my  lord's  fortune ;  but  none  within  the  lists 
Of  those  that  obey  me  can  be  more  ready 
To  express  their  duties,  than  my  heart  to  serve 
Your  just  commands. 

Queen.  Then  pride  will  ebb,  I  see ; 
There  is  no  constant  flood  of  state  and  greatness; 
The  prodigy  is  ceasing  when  your  lord 
Comes  to  the  balance ;  he,  whose  blazing  fires 
Shot  wonders  through  the  kingdom,  will  discover 
What  flying  and  corrupted  matter  fed  him. 

Wife.  My  lord? 

Queen.  Your  high  and  mighty  justicer, 
The  man  of  conscience,  the  oracle 
Of  state,  whose  honourable  titles  [mortal ; 

Would  crack  an  elephant's  back,  is  now  tum'd 
Must  pass  examination  and  the  test 
Of  law,  have  all  his  oflices  ripp'd  up, 
And  his  corrupt  soul  laid  open  to  the  subjects ; 
His  bribes,  oppressions,  and  close  sins,  that  made 
So  many  groan  and  curse  him,  now  shall  find 
Their  just  reward ;  and  all  that  love  their  country 
Bless  Heaven  and  the  king's  justice,  for  removing 
Such  a  devouring  monster. 

Father,  Sir,  your  pardon. 
Madam,  you  are  the  queen,  she  is  my  daughter, 
And^e  Uiat  you  have  character'd  so  monstrous 
My  son-in-law,  now  gone  to  be  arraigned. 
The  king  is  just,  and  a  good  man ;  but 't  does  not 
Add  to  the  graces  of  your  royal  person 
To  tread  upon  a  lady  thus  dejected 
By  her  own  grief:  her  lord's  not  yet  found  guilty, 
Much  less  condemn'd,  though  you  have  pleased 
to  execute  him. 

Queen.  What  saucy  fellow 's  this  1 

Father.  I  must  confess 
I  am  a  man  out  of  this  element. 
No  courtier,  yet  I  am  a  gentleman, 
That  dare  speak  honest  truth  to  the  queen's  ear, 
(A  duty  every  subject  will  not  pay  you,) 
And  justify  it  to  all  the  world ;  there's  nothing 
Doth  more  eclipse  the  honours  of  our  soul 

[«  As  Chapman  had  certainly  the  larger  share  in  this 
tragedy,  the  Bpeclmcn  thould  hare  beim  placed  by  Mr. 
Canipbell  nnder  Chapman.  Oifford  at  first  thought  **  Cba- 
bot"  was  scarce  admissible  in  a  collection  of  Shirley's 
Works.] 


Than  an  ill-grounded  and  iU-ibUow*d  passion. 
Let  fly  with  noise  and  license  against  those 
Whose  hearts  before  are  bleeding. 

Cant.  Brave  old  man !  [a  woman 

Father.  'Cause  you  are  a  queen,  to  trample  o'er 
Whose  tongue  and  Acuities  are  all  tied  up ; 
Strike  out  a  lion's  teeth,  and  pare  his  daws. 
And  then  a  dwarf  may  pluck  him  by  the  beard — 
*Tis  a  gay  victory. 

Queen.  Did  you  hear,  my  lord  1 

Father.  I  ha'  done. 

Wife,  And  it  concerns  me  to  begin. 
I  have  not  made  this  pause  through  servile  fsar. 
Or  guilty  apprehension  of  your  rage. 
But  with  just  wonder  of  the  heats  and  wildneas 
Has  prepossess'd  your  nature  'gainst  our  innocence. 
You  are  my  queen«  unto  that  title  bows 
The  humblest  knee  in  France,  my  heart  made  lower 
With  my  obedience  and  prostrate  duty. 
Nor  have  I  powers  created  for  my  use 
When  just  commands  of  you  expect  their  service; 
But  were  you  queen  of  all  the  world,  or  something 
To  bo  thought  greater,  betwixt  Heaven  and  us, 
Thsi  I  could  reach  you  with  my  eyes  and  voice, 
I  would  shoot  both  up  in  defence  of  my 
Abused  honour,  and  stand  all  your  lightning.        \ 

Queen.  So  brave  ? 

Wife.  So  just  and  holdly  innocent 
I  cannot  fear,  arm'd  with  a  noble  conscience. 
The  tempest  of  your  frown,  were  it  more  frightful 
Than  ever  friry  made  a  woman's  anger,       fmony ; 
Prepared  to  kill  with  death's  most  hornd  cere- 
Yet  with  what  freedom  of  my  soul  I  can 
Forgive  your  accusation  of  my  pride,     [language  ? 

Queen.  Forgive  ?    What  insolence  is  like  this 
Can  any  action  of  ours  be  capable 
Of  thy  forgiveness  ?    Dust !  how  I  despise  thee ! 
Can  we  sin  to  be  object  of  thy  mercy  ?        [stain 

Wife.  Yes,  and  have  done  't  already,  and  no 
To  your  greatness,  madam ;  'tis  my  charity, 
I  can  remit ;  when  sovereign  princes  dare 
Do  injury  to  those  that  live  beneath  them, 
They  turn  worth  pity  and  their  prayers,  and  'tis 
In  the  free  power  of  those  whom  they  oppress 
To  pardon  'em ;  each  soul  has  a  prerogative 
And  privilege  royal  that  was  signed  by  Heaven. 
But  though,  in  th'  knowledge  of  my  disposition. 
Stranger  to  pride,  and  what  you  charge  me  with, 
I  can  forgive  the  injustice  done  to  me. 
And  striking  at  my  person,  I  have  no 
Commission  from  my  lord  to  dear  you  for 
The  wrongs  you  have  done  him,  and  till  he  pardon 
The  wounding  of  his  loyalty,  with  which  life 
Can  hold  no  balance,  I  must  talk  just  boldness 
To  say [ter, 

Father.  No  more!  NowImustteUyou,daugh- 
Lest  you  forget  yourself,  she  is  the  queen. 
And  it  becomes  you  not  to  vie  with  her 
Passion  for  passion :  if  your  lord  stand  fiist 
To  the  full  search  of  law,  Heaven  will  revenge  him, 
And  give  him  up  predous  to  good  men's  loves. 
If  you  attempt  by  these  unruly  ways 
To  vindicate  his  justice,  I'm  against  you  ; 
Dear  as  I  wish  your  husband's  life  and  fame, 
Subjects  are  bound  to  suffer,  not  contest 


ANONYMOUS. 
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Willi  princes,  Bince  their  will  imd  acts  must  be 
Accounted  one  day  to  a  Judge  supreme. 

Wxft,  I  ha'  done.    If  the  derotxon  to  my  lord. 
Or  pity  to  his  innocence,  have  led  me 
Beyond  the  awful  limits  to  be  observed 
By  one  so  much  beneath  your  sacred  person, 
I  thus  low  crave  your  royal  pardon,  madam ; 

I  know  you  will  remember,  in  your  goodness, 
My  life-blood  is  concem'd  while  his  least  vein 
Shall  run  black  and  polluted,  my  heart  fed 
With  what  keeps  him  alive ;  nor  can  there  be 
A  greater  wound  than  that  which  strikes  the  life 
Of  our  good  name,  so  much  above  the  bleeding 
Of  this  rude  pile  we  carry,  as  the  soul 
Hath  excellence  above  this  earth-bom  fraflty. 
My  lord,  by  the  king's  will,  is  led  already 
To  a  severe -arraignment,  and  to  judges 
Will  make  no  tender  search  into  his  tract 
Of  life  and  state ;  stay  but  a  little  while. 
And  France  shall  echo  to  his  shame  or  innocence. 
This  suit  I  beg  with  tears,  I  shall  have  sorrow 
Enough  to  hear  him  censured  foul  and  monstrous 
Should  you  forbear  to  antedate  my  sufferings. 
Qvom.  Your  conscience  comes  about,  and  you 

incline 
To  fear  he  may  be  worth  the  law's  condemning. 
Wxft  \TiKm%^  I  sooner  will  suspect  the  stars 

may  lose 
Their  way,  and  crystal  heaven  return  to  chaos ; 
Truth  sits  not  on  her  square  more  firm  than  he ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  were  his  life 
And  action  so  feul  as  you  have  character'd 
And  the  bad  world  expects,  though  as  a  wife 
Twere  duty  I  should  weep  myself  to  death 


To  know  him  fell'n  from  virtue,  yet  so  much 
I,  a  frail  woman,  love  my  king  and  country, 
I  should  condemn  him  too,  and  think  all  honours, 
The  price  of  his  lost  faith,  more  fatal  to  me 
Than  Cleopatra's  asps  warm  in  my  bosom,  - 
And  as  much  boast  their  killing. 


DEATH'S  C0NQUK8T. 

Thi  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate. 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  Idngs ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And,  in  the  dust,  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fete. 
And  must  give  up  their  murm'ring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds ; 
All  hands  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just, 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


ANONYMOUS. 


fBOM  «8ELBCT  ATBB8  ASB  DIALOQUXS;"  BT 
LAWSS.    1069. 

I  DO  confess  thou  'rt  smooth  and  feir, 
And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee, 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lip  could  move  had  power  to  move  thee ; 

But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone. 

As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou  'rt  sweet,  yet  find 
Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets, 

Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind. 
Which  kisseth  every  thing  it  meets ; 

And  since  thou  canst  with  more  than  one, 

Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

The  morning-rose,  that  untouch'd  stands 
Arm'd  with  her  briers,  how  sweetly  smells ! 

But  pluck'd  and  strain'd  through  ruder  hands, 
Her  sweet  no  longer  with  her  dwells ; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 

And  leaves  fell  fix>m  her  one  by  one. 
M 


Such  fete  ere  long  will  thee  betide. 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile ; 

With  sear  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside, 
And  I  will  sigh  when  some  will  smile 

To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none.* 


SONa. 


p.  11  of  *'Oromireiri  Oonapinunr,  a  tngl-oomedy, 
relaonff  to  our  Utter  Times;  beginning  at  the  death  or 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  ending  ▼1th  the  happj  Re- 
stanration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  Written  by  a 
Perw>n  of  Quality    4to,  Lond.  1660. 

How  happy 's  the  pris'ner  that  conquers  his  fete 
With  silence,  and  ne'er  on  bad  fortune  complains, 

But  carelessly  plays  with  his  keys  on  the  grate. 
And  makes  a  sweet  concert  with  them  and  his 
chains !  [oppress'd. 

He  drowns  care  with  sack,  while  his  thoughts  are 

And  makes  his  heart  float  like  a  cork  in  his  breast 

[*  To  this  song,  whioh  was  written  bjr  Sir  Robert  Ayton, 
Bums  gate  a  SoaU  dreiM,  but  &lled  to  improve.] 
t2 
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Then  since  w'  are  all  slaves  who  ulaoders  be. 
And  the  world 's  a  large  prison  enclosed  with 

the  sea. 
We  will  drink  up  the  ocean,  and  setottraelves  free, 
For  man  is  the  world  ^s  epitome. 

Let  t^nrants  wear  purple,  deep  dyed  in  the  blood 
Of  them  they  have  slain,  their  sceptres  to  sway : 
If  our  conscience  be  clear,  and  our  title  be  good 
To  the  rags  that  hang  on  us,  w*  are  richer  than 
they: 
\V%'11  drink  down  at  night  what  we  beg  or  can 
borrow,  [morrow. 

And  sleep  without  plotting  for  more  the  next 
Then  since  w*  axe  all  slaves,  dec. 

Come,  drawer,  and  fill  us  a  peck  of  Canary, 
One  brimmer  shall  bid  all  our  senses  good  night 

When  old  Aristotle  was  frolic  and  merry. 

By  the  juice  of  the  grape  he  tum'd  Stagyiite ; 

Copernicus  once  in  a  drunken  fit  found      [round. 

By  the  course  of  his  brains  that  the  world  turned 

Then  since  w'  are  all  slaves,  dtc. 

*Ti8  sack  makes  our  faces  like  comets  to  shine. 
And  gives  beauty  beyond  a  complexion  mask ; 

Diogenes  fell  so  in  love  with  his  wine. 

That  when  'twas  all  out  he  still  lived  in  the  cask ; 

And  he  so  loved  the  scent  of  the  wainsootted  room. 

That  dying  he  desired  a  tub  for  his  tomb. 
Then  since  w'are  all  slaves,  dec. 


LOYALTY  OONnNED. 

raOM  IHI  lAXl. 

Ascribed  to  Sir  Roger  L'Estrsage. 
Bbat  on,  proud  billows ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  curled  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Your  incivility  doth  show 

That  innocence  is  tempest-proof: 
Though  surly  Nereus  frown,  my  thoughts  are  calm ; 
Then  strike,  Affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me ; 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 

And  innocence  my  liberty : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met, 
Makes  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retired. 

Into  this  private  room  was  tum'd, 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspired 

The  salamander  should  be  bum'd; 
Or  like  a  sophy,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  constrained  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

Thy  cynic  hugs  his  poverty. 

The  pelican  her  vnldemess; 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus : 
Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  see 
Make  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I  as  my  mistress'  &vours  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 

I  have  some  iron  shackles  there. 


These  walls  are  but  my  garrison ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadel. 

Fm  in  tfak  cabinet  lock'd  up, 

Like  some  hi^-prixed  Margaret ; 
Or,  like  some  Great  Mogul,  or  Pope, 

Am  doister'd  up  from  public  sight : 
Retirement  is  a  pieoe  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 
Where  tempting  objects  arc  not  seen ; 

And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in : 

Malice  of  late's  grown  charitable  sure, 

I'm  not  committed,  but  Fm  kept  secure. .... 

Have  yon  not  teen  the  nightingale, 

A  pilgrim  coop'd  into  a  cage. 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  ? 
Even  there  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

My  soul  is  free  as  th'  ambient  air, 
Although  my  baser  part's  immured. 

Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair, 
T'  accompany  my  solitude : 

And  though  immured,  yet  I  can  chirp  and  sing, 

Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

What  though  I  cannot  see  my  king, 
Neither  in  his  person  or  his  coin  ? 

Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing. 
That  renders  what  I  have  not  mine. 

My  king  finom  me  what  adamant  can  part. 

Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart ! 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine. 

Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  fit$e. 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind, 
My  king  can  only  captivate  my  mind. 


UPON  AMBmOX. 

000ASID2I1D  OV  TBI  AOOUSAnON  09  TBI  lASL  OF  STEAnOBBw 
IV  1640. 

From  the  **Rnmp,*'  %  oolleetion  of  poems  and  songs  Telsi* 
log  to  the  times  from  1689  to  1661.    Lond.  1662. 

How  uncertain  is  the  state 
Of  that  greatness  we  adore ; 
When  ambitiously  we  soar. 
And  have  ta'en  the  glorious  height, 

'Tis  but  ruin  g^ded  o'er. 
To  enslave  us  to  our  fate. 
Whose  false  delight  is  easier  got  than  kept. 
Content  ne'er  on  its  gaudy  pillow  slept. 

Then  how  fondly  do  we  try. 
With  such  superstitious  care. 
To  build  &brics  in  the  air; 
Or  seek  safety  in  that  sky. 

Where  no  stars  but  meteors  are 
That  portend  a  ruin  nigh : 
And  having  reach'd  the  object  of  our  aim, 
We  find  it  but  a  pyramid  of  flame. 


ALEXANDER  BROME. 


[Bon,iaOL    ]>iid,16M.] 


ALSXAjn)ES  Broui  was  an  attorney  in  the 
Lord  Major'a  CourL  From  a  verse  in  one  of 
his  poems,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  sent 
once  in  the  dvil  war,  (by  compulsion  no  doubt,) 
on  the  parliament  side,  bat  had  stayed  only  three 
days,  and  never  fought  against  the  king  and  the 
cavaliers.  He  was  in  truth  a  strenuous  loyalist, 
and  the  bacchanalian  songster  of  his  party.  Most 
of  the  songs  and  epigrams  that  were  published 
against  the  Rump  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
He  had,  besides,  a  share  in  the  translation  of 
Horace,  with  Fanshawe,  Holiday,  Cowley,  and 
othera,  and  published  a  single  comedy,  the  Cun- 


ning Lovers,  which  was  acted  in  1651,  at  the  pri- 
vate house  in  Drury.  There  is  a  playful  variety 
in  his  metre,  that  probably  had  a  better  effect  ia 
song  than  in  reading.  His  thoughts  on  love  and 
the  bottle  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  decently 
jovial,  though  he  arrays  the  trite  arguments  of 
convivial  invitation  in  few  original  images.  In 
studying  the  traits  and  complexion  of  a  past  age, 
amusement,  if  not  illustration,  will  often  be  found 
from  the  ordinary  effusions  of  party  ridicule.  In 
this  view,  the  Diurnal,  and  other  political  satires 
of  Brome,  have  an  extrinsic  value  as  contempo- 
rary caricatures. 


THEBBSOLTl. 

Tell  me  not  of  a  fece  that's  feir. 

Nor  lip  and  cheek  that's  red, 
Nor  of  the  tresses  of  her  hair, 

Nor  curls  in  order  laid ; 
Nor  of  a  rare  seraphic  voice. 

That  like  an  angel  sings ; 
Though  if  I  were  to  take  my  choice, 

I  would  have  all  these  things. 
But  if  that  thou  wilt  have  me  love. 

And  it  must  be  a  she ; 
The  only  argument  can  move 

Is,  that  she  will  love  me. 

The  glories  of  your  ladies  be 

But  metaphors  of  things. 
And  but  resemble  what  we  see 

Each  common  object  brings. 
Roses  out-red  their  Ups  and  cheeks. 

Lilies  their  whiteness  stain : 
What  fool  is  he  that  shadows  seeks. 

And  may  the  substance  gain ! 
Then  if  thou  'It  have  me  love  a  lass, 

Let  it  be  one  that's  kind. 
Else  I'm  a  servant  to  the  glass 

That's  with  Canary  lined. 


ON  CANARY. 
Of  all  the  rare  juices 
That  Bacchus  or  Ceres  produces. 
There's  none  that  I  can,  nor  dare  I 
Compare  with  the  princely  Canary. 
For  this  is  the  thing 

That  a  fancy  infuses ; 
TMs  first  got  a  king. 

And  next  the  nine  Muses : 
'Twas  this  made  old  poets  so  sprightly  to  sing. 

And  fill  all  the  world  with  the  glory  and  feme  on't ; 
They  Helicon  call'd  it,  and  the  Thespian  spring. 
But  this  was  the  drink,  though  they  knew  not 
the  name  on't. 


Our  dder  and  perry 
May  make  a  man  mad,  but  not  merry ; 
It  makes  people  windmill-pated. 
And  with  crackers  sophisticated ; 
And  your  hops,  yeast,  and  malt. 
When  diey're  mingled  together. 

Make  our  fimdes  to  halt. 
Or  reel  any  whither ; 
It  stufib  up  our  brains  with  firoth  and  with  yest. 

That  if  one  would  write  but  a  verse  for  a  bellman. 
He  must  study  till  Christmas  for  an  eight-shilling 
jest; 
These  liqtiors  won't  raise,  but  drown,  and  o'er- 
whelm  man. 

Our  drowsy  metheglin 
Was  only  ordained  to  inveigle  in 
The  novice  that  knows  not  to  drink  yet. 
But  is  fuddled  before  he  can  think  it ; 
And  your  claret  and  white 
Have  a  gunpowder  fury ; 
They're  of  the  French  spright, 
But  they  won't  long  endure  you. 
And  your  holiday  muscadine,  Alicant  and  tent, 

Have  only  this  property  and  virtue  that's  fit  in't. 

They'll  make  a  man  sleep  till  a  preachment  be  spent. 

But  we  neither  can  warm  our  blood  nor  wit  in't 

The  bagrag  and  Rhenish 
You  must  with  ingredients  replenish; 
'Tis  a  wine  to  please  ladies  and  toys  with ; 
But  not  for  a  man  to  rejoice  with. 
But  'tis  sack  makes  the  sport. 

And  who  gains  but  that  flavour. 
Though  an  abbess  he  court. 
In  his  high-shoes  he'll  have  her ; 
'TIS  this  that  advances  the  drinker  and  drawer : 
Though  the  father  came  to  town  in  his  hobnails 
and  leather, 
He  turns  it  to  velvet,  and  brings  up  an  heir, 
In  the  town  in  his  chain,  in  the  field  with  his 
feather. 
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TO  A  COT  LADY. 

I  PBiTHn  leave  thifl  peevish  (sghion, 
Don't  desire  to  be  high  prized ; 

Love's  a  princely  noble  passion, 
And  doth  soom  to  be  despised. 

Though  we  say  you're  fair,  you  know 

We  your  beauty  do  bestow. 

For  our  fimcy  makes  you  so. 

Don't  be  proud  'cause  we  adore  you, 
We  do 't  only  for  our  plessure ; 

And  those  parts  in  which  you  glory 
We  by  fancy  weigh  and  measure. 

When  for  deities  you  go, 
'  For  angels  or  for  queens,  pray  know 

'Tis  our  fancy  makes  you  so. 

Don't  suppose  your  majesty 
By  tyranny's  best  signified. 

And  your  angelic  natures  be 
Distinguish'd  only  by  your  pride. 

Tyrants  make  subjects  rebels  grow, 
And  pride  makes  angels  devib  below. 
And  your  pride  may  make  you  so. 

TSB  MAD  LOTSB. 
I  HAVB  been  in  love,  and  in  debt,  and  in  drink — 

This  many  and  many  a  year ;                [think. 
And  those  three  are  plagues  enough,  one  would 

For  one  poor  mortal  to  bear. 
'Twas  drink  made  me  fall  into  love. 

And  love  made  me  run  into  debt ;         [strove. 
And  though  I  have  struggled,  and  straggled  and 

I  cannot  get  out  of  them  yet 

There's  nothing  but  money  can  cure  me. 
And  rid  me  of  all  my  pain : 
'Twill  pay  all  my  dcbu. 
And  remove  all  my  lets ! 
And  my  mistress  that  cannot  endure  me. 

Will  love  me,  and  love  me  again : 
Then  111  fall  to  loving  and  drinking  efpt^in- 

ROBERT  HERRICK. 

[Bora,lWl.    Dkd,alMMtl«T4.] 

Hebkick'8  vein  of  poetry  is  very  irregular;     by  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  he  was,  in  1629,  presented 
but  where  the  ore  is  pure,  it  is  of  high  value,     by  Charles  I.  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  in 
His  8ong4)eguining,  *<  Gather  ye  rose-buds,  while      Devonshire,  fiom  which  he  was  ejected  during 
ye  may,"  is  sweetly  Anacreontic    Nichols,  in  his     the  civil  war,  and  then  having  assumed  the  habit 
*       History  of  Leicestershire,  has  given  the  fullest     of  a  layman,  resided  in  Westminster.     After 
account  of  his  history  hitherto  published,  and     the   Restoration  he  was  repUced  in  his  vicar- 
reprinted  many  of  his  poems,  which  illustrate  his      age.    To  his  Hesperides,  or  Works  Human  and 
fiunily  connections.     He  was  the  son  of  an  emi-     Divine,*  he  added  some  pieces  on  religious  sub- 
nent  goldsmith  in  Cheapside,  was  bom  in  London,     jects,  where  hJB  volatile  genius  was  not  in  Jier 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.    Being  patronized  1  element 

TO  MEADOWS. 

Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green. 
Ye  have  been  fill'd  with  flowers ; 

And  ye  the  walks  have  been, 
Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

Ye  have  beheld  where  they 
With  wicker  arks  did  come, 

To  kiss  and  bear  away 
The  richer  cowslips  home. 

You've  heard  them  sweetly  sing. 
And  seen  them  in  a  round. 

Each  virgin  Uke  a  Spring 
With  honeysuckles  crowned. 

But  now  we  see  none  here. 
Whose  sUvery  feet  did  tread. 

And,  with  disheveU'd  hair, 
Adora'd  this  smoother  mead. 

Like  unthrifts,  having  spent 
Your  stodc,  and  needy  grown, 

Ye're  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone. 

[•  What  iB  "  Divine"  bu  mtioh  of  the  emenoe  of  poetry ; 
that  which  is  human,  of  the  fhdltv  of  the  flesh.    Some 
are  plaTfolIy  pastoral,  Bome  sweetly  Anacreontic^  some 
in  the  higher  key  of  religion,  others  laselvioosly  wanton 
and  nnclean.    The  whole  collection  seems  to  have  passed 
into  obliTion  till  about  the  year  1706,  and  sinoe  then  we 
have  had  a  sepantte  yolume  of  seleeUons,  and  two  com- 
plete reprints.    His  several  excellences  hare  preserved  hia 

speaking)  the  duxighill  of  his  ohsoener  moods.    Southey, 

admitting  the  perennial  beauiy  of  many  of  his  poem^ 
has  styled  liim,  not  with  too  much  sererity,  *'a  coane- 
minded  and  beastly  writer."    Jbnef*  AUjemiu  in  Vtne^ 
p.  86;  see  also  i^wir.  Rev.  toI.  Iv.  p.  171.— a] 

[The  last  and  best  edition  of  Herrick  was  published  by 
H.  G.  Clarke,  London,  1844.  in  two  Tolumes.    The  lift  of 
Herrick,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  was  as  licentious  as  his 
verse,  and  both  disgraced  the  church  and  serTed  weU  to 
round  the  periods  of  Puritan  lamentations  and  anaths- 
mas^-O.] 
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SONG. 

Gathib  je  rose-buds,  whQe  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorionB  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he 's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

The  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Times  stiU  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And,  whilst  ye  may,  go  many ; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 


TODATFODILa 

Faib  daflfodils,  we  weep  to  see 
Yon  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet,  the  eariy-riaing  sun 
Has  not  attained  its  noon. 

Stay,  stay 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even  song ; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 
We  have  as  short  a  spring ; ' 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  yon  or  any  thing. 

We  die, 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 
Fais  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 
Why  do  you  fall  so  fost  ? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past ; 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile. 
To  blush  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night ! 

'Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave* 


THE  MIQHT-PIEOE^TO  JULIA. 
Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  shooting  stare  attend  thee ; 
And  the  elves  also, 
Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befiiend  thee. 

No  Will  o'  th'  Wisp  mislight  thee ; 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  affiight  thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber  t 
The  stars  of  the  night 
WUl  lend  thee  their  light. 

Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus,  to  come  unto  me ; 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee. 


THE  COUNTRY  UTK 

SwiBT  country  life,  to  such  unknown 
Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own !    - 
But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 
Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee ! 
Thou  never  plough'st  the  ocean's  foam 
To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home ; 
Nor  to  the  Eastern  Ind  dost  rove, 
To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove : 
Nor,  with  the  lost  of  thy  loved  rest, 
Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  West 
No :  thy  ambition's  master-piece 
Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece ; 
Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,  and  clear 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 
But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  bounds. 
Not  envying  others'  larger  grounds : 
For  well  thou  know'st  'tis  not  th'  extent 
Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 
When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  horn, 
Calls  forth  the  lily-wristed  mom, 
Then  to  thy  oom-fields  thou  dost  go, 
Which  though  well-soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 
That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 
There  at  the  plough  thou  find'st  thy  team. 
With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them ; 
And  cheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 
This  done,  then  to  th'  enamell'd  meads 
Thou  go'st ;  and  as  thy  foot  there  treads, 
Thou  see'st  a  present  godlike  power 
Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 
And  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine. 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 
Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large  sleek  neat, 
Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 
And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer, 
The  heifor,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near, 
To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 
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These  seen,  thoa  go*st  to  view  thy  flockB 

Of  sheep,  Mife  from  the  wolf  and  fox ; 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  foil 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 

And  leavest  them  as  they  feed  and  fill ; 

A  shepherd  piping  on  a  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays, 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holidays ; 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet, 

To  exerdse  their  dancing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round. 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crown'd. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintets,  here  thou  hast; 

Thy  May-poles  too,  with  garlands  graced ; 

Thy  monuhdance,  thy  Whitsun-ale, 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 

Thy  harvest-home,  thy  wassail- bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  Twelfth-night  kings 

And  queens,  thy  Christmas  revellings ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit; 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  times  to  go, 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacherous  snow; 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cockrood,  and  thy  glade 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pit-falls,  then 

To  catch  the  jeering  birds,  not  men. 

O  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood ! 
Who  all  the  days  themselves  do  please, 
And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these ; 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  to  a£&ight 
Bweet  sleep  that  makes  more  short  the  night. 


LTTANT  TO  THB  HOLT  SPIRIT. 
In  the  hour  of  my  distress. 
When  temptations  me  oppress, 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 


When  I  lie  within  my  bed, 
Sick  at  heart,  and  sick  at  head, 
And  with  doubts  discomforted. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me.. 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep. 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep. 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watdi  do  keep ; 
Sweet  l^irit,  oomlbrt  me. 

When  the  passing-bell  doth  toll, 
And  the  furies  in  a  shoal 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  God  knows  Fm  tossed  about. 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt, 
Yet  before  the  glass  be  out, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  tapers  now  bum  blue. 
And  the  comforters  are  few, 
And  that  number  more  than  true. 
Sweet  Spirit,  oomfoft  me. 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  prayed. 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Cause  my  speech  is  now  decayed, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  tempter  me  pursueth 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth. 
And  half  damns  me  with  untruth. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  flames  and  hellidi  cries 
Fright  mine  ears  and  fright  mine  eyca. 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  the  judgment  is  revealed, 
And  that  opened  which  was  sealed. 
When  to  Thee  I  have  appealed 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  ne* 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


tBon,tS18.   z)w,iesr.] 


Abraham  Cowi.it  was  the  posthumous  son 
of  a  grocer  in  London.  His  mother,  though  left 
a  poor  widow,  found  means  to  get  him  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and  he  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship at  Cambridge.  Before  leaving  the  former 
seminary,  he  published  his  Poetical  Blossoms. 
He  wrote  verses  while  yet  a  child ;  and  amidst 
his  best  poetry  as  weU  as  his  worst,  in  his  touch- 
ing and  tender  as  well  as  extravagant  passages, 
there  is  always  something  that  reminds  us  of 
childhood  in  Cowley.  From  Cambridge  he  was 
ejected  in  1648,  for  his  loyalty;  after  a  short 
retirement,  he  was  induced  by  his  prindptes  to 
follow  the  queen  to  Paris,  as  secretary  to  the 


Earl  of  St  Albans,  and  during  an  absence  of 
ten  years  from  his  native  country,  was  employed 
in  confidential  journeys  for  his  party,  and  in  de- 
ciphering the  royal  correspondence.  The  object 
of  his  return  to  England,  in  1656, 1  am  disposed 
to  think,  is  misrepresented  by  fab  biographers; 
they  tell  us  that  he  came  over  under  pretence  of 
privacy,  to  give  notice  of  the  posture  of  affairs. 
Cowley  came  home  indeed,  and  published  an  edition 
of  his  poems,  in  the  prefeoe  to  which  he  decidedly 
declares  himself  a  quietist  under  tiie  existing 
government,  abjures  the  idea  of  all  political  hoa- 
tiiity,  and  tells  us  that  he  had  not  only  abstained 
from  printing,  but  had  burnt  the  very  copies  of 
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his  verses  that  alluded  to  the  dvil  wan.  «  The 
enmities  of  fellow-citizens,"  he  continues,  ''should 
be  like  those  of  lovers,  the  redintegration  of  their 
amity."  If  Cowley  employed  this  language  to 
make  his  privacy  the  deeper  pretence  for  giving 
secret  intelligence,  his  office  may  be  worthily 
named  that  of  a  spy ;  but  the  manliness  and  pla- 
cidity of  his  character  render  it  much  more  pro- 
bable that  he  was  sincere  in  those  declarations ; 
nor  were  his  studious  pursuits,  which  were  chiefly 
botanical,  well  calculated  for  political  intrigue. 
He  took  a  doctor's  degree,  but  never  practised, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  phi- 
losophical  society.  While  Butler's  satire  was  un- 
worthily employed  in  ridiculing  the  infancy  of  that 
institution,  Cowley's  wit  took  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary stretch  of  perversion  in  the  good  intention  of 
commending  it.    Speaking  of  Bacon,  he  calls  him 


tha  mighty  i 
Wbom  a  wise  kinc  and  natare  ohoie 
To  1m  the  ehanttllor  of  both  their  laws. 

At  his  first  arrival  in  England  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  obliged  to  find  bail  to  a  great 
amount  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty,  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  stopped  till  the  Restoration.  At  that 
event,  when  men  who  had  fought  under  Crom- 
well were  rewarded  for  coming  over  to  Charles 
n.,  Cowley  was  denied  the  mastership  of  the 
Savoy  on  pretence  of  his  disloyalty,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  told  him  that  his  pardon  was 
hb  reward.    The  sum  of  his  oflfence  was,  that 


he  had  lived  peaceably  under  the  usurping 
government,  though  without  having  published 
a  word,  even  in  his  amiable  and  pacific  preface, 
that  committed  his  principles.  But  an  absurd 
idea  prevailed  that  his  Cutter  of  Coleman-street 
was  a  satire  on  his  party,  and  he  had  published 
an  ode  to  Brutus !  It  is  impossible  to  contrast 
this  injured  honesty  of  Cowley  with  the  success- 
ful profligacy  of  Waller  and  Diyden,  and  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  all-prevailing  power  of  impu- 
dence. In  such  circumstances,  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Cowley  should  have  sighed  for 
retirement,  and  been  ready  to  accept  of  it  even 
in  the  deserts  of  America.  Misanthropy,  as  far  as 
so  gentle  a  nature  could  cherish  it,  naturally 
strengthened  his  love  of  retirement,  and  in- 
creased that  passion  for  a  country  life  which 
breathes  in  the  fancy  of  his  poetry,  and  in  the 
eloquence  of  his  prose.  By  the  influence  of 
Buckingham  and  St  Albans,  he  at  last  obtained 
a  competence  of  about  dOOL  a  year  from  a  lease 
of  the  queen's  lands,  which  enabled  him  to  retire, 
first  to  Barnes  Elms,  and  afterwards  to  Chertsey, 
on  the  Thames.  But  his  health  was  now  de- 
clining, and  he  did  not  long  experience  either 
the  sweets  or  inconvenience  of  rustication.  He 
died,  according  to  Dr.  Sprat,  in  consequence  of 
exposing  himself  to  cold  one  evening  that  he 
stayed  late  among  his  labourers.  Another  account 
ascribes  his  death  to  being  benighted  in  the 
fields,  after  ha^g  spent  too  convivial  an  evening 
with  the  seme  Dr.  Sprat* 


THE  OHRONIOLl,  A  BALLAD.f 
Mabgaiuta  first  possessM, 
If  I  remember  well,  my  breast^ 
Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play'd, 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 
To  the  beauteous  Catharine : 
Beauteous  Catharine  gare  place 
(Though  loth  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  powession  of  my  heart) 
To  Eliza's  conquering  ftoe. 

Eliza  to  this  hour  might  reign. 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en : 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose. 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then,  and  genUe  Anne, 
Both  to  reign  at  once  began ; 


[•  **OamUj  Is  a  writer  of  great  senses  ingenuity,  and 
Isamiog,"  says  Hsslitfc,  **  bat  as  a  poet  his  fimcy  ie  qoaint, 
&iyfetcbfld  and  meohanleal."  The  same  erltic,  however, 
sayi  of  his  AnoortoHtfcif  that  they  are  perfeet,  hreathlng 
"the  very  spirit  of  love  and  wine."-4}.] 

[t  **  The  Chronide"  is  a  oomposltion  niulvaUed  and 
^  siich  gayety  of  ftney,  soeh  iacili^  of  ezpiesrion. 


Alternately  they  sway'd. 
And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 
And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd. 

Another  Mary  then  aroee. 
And  did  rigorous  laws  impose ; 
A  mighty  tyrant  she ! 
Long,  alas !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-«ceptred  queen. 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  firee, 
'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me: 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
And  Judith  reignti  in  her  stead. 
One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  tiie  sovereign  power : 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  foce. 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit. 
And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 


sndi  varied  similitnde,  such  a  snooetiion  of  images,  and 
such  adanoe  of  words,  It  U  In  vain  to  expect  except  fkt>m 
Oowley.  To  soch  a  perfomunce,  SueUIng  could  have 
htooght  the  gayety,  but  not  the  knowl^ge;  Drydaa 
could  have  supplied  the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gayety. 
— JOHKSOa.] 
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But  when  Isabella  came, 
Arm'd  with  a  resistless  flame ; 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye. 
Whilst  she  proudly  march'd  about, 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 
She  beat  out  Susan  by-the-by. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obey'd 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid. 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worst  passions  then  poesess'd 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast. 
Bless  me  from  such  sn  snarchy ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 
And  a  third  Maiy,  next  began : 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audiia ; 
And  then  a  pretty  Tliomasine, 
And  then  another  Catharine, 
And  then  a  long  et  cetera. 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 
The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribands,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things. 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts. 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies. 
The  frowns,  the  smiles  and  flatteries. 
The  quarreU,  tears,  and  perjuries, 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries ! 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Mach'avel  the  waiting-maid ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 
Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler 
My  present  emperess  does  claim, 
Heleonora!  first  o'  the  name. 
Whom  Grod  grant  long  to  reign. 


THE  COMPLAINT.* 

In  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene, 

Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 

Th'  uncomfortable  shade 

Of  the  black  yew's  unlucky  green, 

Miz'd  with  the  morning  willow's  carefril  gray. 

Where  rev'rend  Cam  cuts  out  his  famous  way 

The  melancholy  Cowley  lay ; 

And,  lo !  a  Muse  appeared  to  his  closed  sight 

(The  Muses  oft  in  lands  of  visions  play,) 

Bodied,  array'd,  and  seen  by  an  internal  light: 

A  golden  harp  with  silver  strings  she  bore, 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore. 


[•  Written  on  the  rigid  ccnrares  pamed  upon  his 
comedy  called  *  Cutter  of  Coleman-etreet*  *'  He  pabliahed 
his  pretenriona  and  his  disoontent."  says  Johnson,  **in  an 
Ode  called  *The  Complaint;'  in  which  he  styles  himself 


In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create. 
That  art  can  never  imitate. 
And  with  loose  pride  it  wanton'd  in  the  air: 
In  such  a  dress,  in  such  a  well-dothed  dream. 
She  used  of  old  near  fair  Ismenus'  stream 
Pindar,  her  Theban  &vottrite,  to  meet;        [fee*. 
A  crown  was  on  her  head,  and  wings  were  <m  her 

She  touched  him  vrith  her  harp  and  raised  liiiw 

firom  the  ground ; 
The  shaken  strings  melodiously  resound. 
^  Alt  thou  retum'd  at  last,"  said  she, 
mTo  this  forsaken  place  and  me? 
Thou  prodigal !  who  didst  so  loosely  waste 
Of  all  thy  youthful  years  the  good  estate ; 
Art  thou  retum'd,  here  to  repent  too  late ! 
And  gather  husks  of  learning  up  at  last, 
Now  the  rich  harvest-time  of  life  is  past. 
And  winter  marches  on  so  fest  ? 
But  when  I  meant  t'  adopt  thee  for  my  son, 
And  did  as  leam'd  a  portion  assign 
As  ever  any  of  the  mighty  nine 
Had  to  their  dearest  children  done ; 
When  I  resolved  t'  exalt  thy  anointed  name 
Among  the  spiritual  lords  of  peaceful  feme ; 
Thou  changeling !  thou,  bewitch'd  with  noise  and 

show, 
Wouldst  into  courts  and  cities  from  me  go ; 
Wouldst  see  the  world  abroad,  and  have  a  share 
In  all  the  fellies  and  the  tumults  there ; 
Thou  wouldst,  forsooth,  be  something  in  a  state. 
And  business  thou  wouldst  find,  and  wouldrt 
Business !  the  frivolous  pretence  [create : 

Of  human  lusts  to  shake  off  innocence ; 
Business !  the  grave  impertinence ; 
Business !  the  thing  which  I  of  all  things  hate. 
Business !  the  contradiction  of  thy  fete. 

Go,  renegado !  cast  up  thy  account, 

And  see  to  what  amount 

Thy  foolish  gains  by  quitting  me : 

The  sale  of  knowledge,  fame,  and  liberty. 

The  fruits  of  thy  unleam'd  apostasy,  [pMt» 

Thou  thoughtst,  if  once  the  public  storm  were 

All  thy  remaining  life  should  sundiine  be : 

Behold  the  public  storm  is  spent  at  last, 

The  sovereign  is  toss'd  at  sea  no  more. 

And  thou  with  all  the  noble  company, 

Art  got  at  last  to  shore: 

But  whilst  thy  fellow-voyagers  I  see, 

All  march'd  up  to  possess  the  promised  land. 

Thou  still  alone,  alas !  dost  gaping  stand, 

Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand. 

As  a  fair  morning  of  the  blessed  spring. 

After  a  tedious  stormy  night. 

Such  was  the  glorious  entry  of  our  king ; 

Enriching  moisture  dropp'd  on  every  thing : 

Plenty  he  sow'd  below,  and  cast  about  him  light 

But  then,  alas!  to  thee  alone 

One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shown. 
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For  ev'iy  tree,  and  ev'ry  hand  around, 

With  pearly  dew  was  crown'd, 

And  upon  all  the  quickened  ground 

The  fruitful  seed  of  heaven  did  brooding  lie 

And  nothing  but  the  Muae's  fleece  was  dry. 

It  did  all  other  threats  surpass, 

When  God  to  his  own  people  said,  \}^t) 

(The  men  whom  thro'  long  wanderings  he  had 

That  he  would  give  them  even  a  heaven  of  brass : 

They  look'd  up  to  that  heaven  in  vain,      [strain 

That  bounteous  heaven !  which  God  did  not  re- 

Upon  the  most  unjust  to  shine  and  rain. 

The  Rachel,  fi>r  which  twice  seven  years  and  more, 

Thou  didst  with  fiuth  and  labour  serve. 

And  didst  (if  faith  and  labour  can)  deserve, 

Though  she  contracted  was  to  thee. 

Given  to  another,  thou  didst  see, 

Given  to  another,  who  had  store 

Of  fairer  and  of  richer  wives  before. 

And  not  a  Leah  left,  thy  recompense  to  be. 

Go  on,  twice  seven  years  more,  thy  fortune  try, 

Twice  seven  years  more  God  in  his  bounty  may 

Give  thee  to  fling  away 

Into  the  court's  deceitful  lottery : 

But  think  how  likely  'tis  that  thou, 

With  the  dull  work  of  thy  unwieldy  plough, 

Sbouldst  in  a  hard  and  barren  season  thrive, 

Shouldst  even  able  be  to  live ; 

Thou !  to  whose  share  so  little  bread  did  fidl 

In  the  miraculous  year  when  manna  rain'd  on  aU." 

Thus  spake  the  Muse,  and  spake  it  with  a  smile, 

That  seem'd  at  once  to  pity  and  revile : 

And  to  her  thus,  raising  his  thoughtful  head. 

The  melancholy  Cowley  said : 

**  Ah,  wanton  foe !  dost  thou  upbraid 

The  ills  which  thou  thyself  hast  made  ? 

When  in  the  cradle  innocent  I  lay. 

Thou,  wicked  spirit,  stolest  me  away. 

And  my  abused  soul  didst  bear 

Into  thy  new-found  worlds,  I  know  not  where. 

Thy  golden  Indies  in  the  air ; 

And  ever  since  I  strive  in  vain 

My  ravish'd  freedom  to  regain ; 

Still  I  rebel,  still  thou  dost  reign ; 

Lo,  still  in  verse,  against  thee  I  complain. 

There  is  a  sort  of  stubborn  weeds, 

Which  if  the  earth  but  once  it  ever  breeds. 

No  wholesome  herb  can  near  them  thrive, 

No  useful  plant  can  keep  alive ; 

The  foolish  sports  I  did  on  thee  bestow 

Make  all  my  art  and  labour  fruitless  now ;  [grow. 

Whera  once  such  fairies  dance,  no  grass  doth  ever 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known. 
Thou  gavest  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own. 
That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye : 
I^ng  work,  perhaps,  may  spoil  thy  colours  quite, 
But  never  will  reduce  the  native  white. 
To  all  the  ports  of  honour  and  of  gain 
I  often  steer  my  course  in  vain ; 
Thy  gale  comes  cross,  and  drives  me  back  again. 
Thou  slacken'st  all  my  nerves  of  industry, 
By  making  them  so  oft  to  be 
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The  tinkling  strings  of  thy  loose  minstrelsy. 

Whoever  this  world's  happiness  would  see 

Must  as  entirely  cast  off  thee. 

As  they  who  only  heaven  desire 

Do  from  the  world  retire. 

This  was  my  error,  this  my  gross  misUke, 

Myself  a  demi-votary  to  make. 

Thus  with  Sapphira  and  her  husband's  fate, 

(A  feult  which  I,  like  them,  am  Uught  too  late,) 

For  all  that  I  gave  up,  I  nothing  gain. 

And  perish  for  the  part  which  I  retain. 

Teach  me  not  then,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse ! 

The  court  and  better  king  t'  accuse; 

The  heaven  under  which  I  live  is  fair, 

The  fertile  soil  will  a  full  harvest  bear : 

Thine,  thine  is  all  the  barrenness,  if  thou 

Makest  me  sit  still  and  sing  when  I  should  plough. 

When  I  but  think  how  many  a  tedious  year 

Our  patient  sovereign  did  attend 

His  long  misfortune's  fatal  end ; 

How  che^ully,  and  how  exempt  from  fear, 

On  the  Grreat  Sovereign's  will  he  did  depend, 

I  ought  to  be  accursed  if  I  refuse 

To  wait  on  his,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse ! 

Kings  have  long  hands,  they  say,  and  though  I  be 

So  distant,  they  may  reach  at  length  to  me. 

However,  of  all  princes  thou  [slow ; 

Shouldst  not  reproach  rewards  for  being  small  or 

Thou !  who  rewardest  but  with  pop'lar  breath. 

And  that,  too,  after  death !" 


FROM  FRUBNDSHIP  IN  AB8EN0B. 
A  THOUSAND  pretty  ways  we'll  think  upon 
To  mock  our  separation. 
Alas !  ten  thousand  will  not  do ; 
My  heart  will  thus  no  longer  stay. 
No  longer  'twill  be  kept  from  you, 
But  knocks  against  the  breast  to  get  away. 

And  when  no  art  affords  me  help  or  ease, 

I  seek  with  verse  my  griefs  t'  appease : 

Just  as  a  bird  that  flies  about. 

And  beats  itself  against  the  cage, 

Finding  at  last  no  passage  out. 

It  sits  and  sings,  and  so  overcomes  its  rage. 


THE  DESPAIR. 

Bknsath  this  gloomy  shade. 

By  Nature  only  for  my  sorrows  made, 

rU  spend  this  voice  in  cries. 

In  tears  I'll  waste  these  eyes. 

By  love  so  vainly  fed; 

So  lust  of  old  the  deluge  punished. 

Ah,  wretched  youth,  said  I ; 

Ah,  wretched  youth !  twice  did  I  sadly  cry  ; 

Ah,  wretched  youth  f  the  fields  and  floods  reply. 

When  thoughts  of  love  I  entertain, 
I  meet  no  words  but  Never,  and,  In  vain : 
Never,  alas !  that  dreadful  name 
Wliich  fuels  the  infernal  flame : 
Never !  my  time  to  come  must  waste ; 
In  vain !  torments  the  present  and  the  past: 
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In  Tain,  in  vain !  said  I, 

In  vain,  in  vain !  twice  did  I  sadly  ciy ; 

In  vain !  in  vain  I  the  fields  and  floods  reply. 

No  more  shall  fields  or  floods  do  so, 

For  I  to  shades  more  dark  and  silent  go : 

All  this  world's  noise  appears  to  me 

A  dull  ill-acted  comedy  : 

No  comfort  to  my  wounded  sight. 

In  the  sun's  busy  and  impertinent  light 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head, 

Down  on  cold  earth,  and  for  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled. 

Ah,  sottish  soul !  said  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly : 

Fool  I  to  resume  her  broken  chain, 

And  row  her  galley  here  again  I 

Fool !  to  that  body  to  return, 

Where  it  condemn'd  and  destined  is  to  bum ! 

Once  dead,  how  can  it  be 

Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee, 

That  thou  shouldst  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  in  me  1 


THE  WAITING-MAID. 

Thy  maid !  Ah !  find  some  nobler  theme 
Whereon  thy  doubts  to  place, 

Nor  by  a  low  suspect  blaspheme 
The  glories  of  thy  face. 

Alas !  she  makes  thee  shine  so  fair, 

80  exquisitely  bright. 
That  her  dim  lamp  must  disappear 

Before  thy  potent  light 

Three  hours  each  mom  in  dressing  thee 
Maliciously  are  spent,  ' 

And  make  that  beauty  tyranny. 
That's  else  a  civil  government 

Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

Is  but  a  barb'rous  skill ; 
'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart. 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

The  min'st'ring  angels  none  can  see; 

'Tis  not  their  beauty  or  their  face. 
For  which  by  men  they  worshipp'd  be. 

But  their  high  office  and  their  place. 
Thou  art  my  goddess,  my  saint  she ; 
.  I  pray  to  her  only  to  pray  to  thee. 


HONOUR. 


She  loves,  and  she  confesses  too ; 
There's  then,  at  last,  no  more  to  do : 
The  happy  work  's  entirely  done ; 
Enter  the  town  which  thou  hast  won ; 
The  fruits  of  conquest  now  begin : 
lo,  triumph ;  enter  in. 

What  is  this,  ye  gods!  what  can  it  be  1 
Remains  there  still  an  enemy  1 

[•  This  is  Cowlcy'a  very  (kuH:  wit  to  an  ezoeas  :— 
**  lie  more  had  pleased  us  had  he  pleased  ns  less." 
He  never  knew  when  he  had  mid  enough,  bnt  ran  him- 


Bold  Honour  stands  up  in  the  gate, 
And  would  yet  capitulate ; 
Have  I  o'eroome  all  real  fi>es. 
And  shall  this  phantom  me  oppose ! 

Noisy  nothing !  stalking  shade ! 
By  what  witchcraft  wert  thou  made  ? 
Empty  cause  of  solid  harms ! 
But  I  shall  find  out  counter-charms 
Thy  airy  devilship  to  remove 
From  this  circle  here  of  love. 

Sure  I  shall  rid  myself  of  thee 

By  the  night's  obscurity. 

And  obscurer  secresy : 

Unlike  to  ev'ry  other  sprite, 

fhoYi  attempt'st  not  men  t*  aflfright. 

Nor  appear'st  but  in  the  light 


OF  WIT. 


Tbll  me,  O  tell !  what  kind  of  thing  is  Wit, 
Thou  who  master  art  of  it : 
For  the  first  matter  loves  variety  less  : 
Less  women  love  it,  either  in  love  or  dress : 
A  thousand  difif'rent  shapes  it  bears. 
Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears : 
Yonder  we  saw  it  plain,  and  here  'tis  now, 
Like  spirits,  in  a  place,  we  know  not  how. 

London,  that  vends  of  &lse  ware  so  much  store. 

In  no  ware  deceives  us  more : 

For  men,  led  by  the  colour  and  the  shape 

Like  Zeuxis'  birds,  fly  to  the  painted  grape. 

Some  things  do  through  our  judgment  pass, 

As  through  a  multiplying-glass ; 

And  sometimes,  if  the  object  be  too  far, 

We  take  a  falling  meteor  for  a  star. 

Hence  'tis  a  wit,  that  greatest  word  of  fame. 

Grows  such  a  common  name ; 

And  wits  by  our  creation  they  become. 

Just  so  as  tit'lar  bishops  made  at  Rome. 

'Tis  not  a  tale,  'tis  not  a  jest. 

Admired  with  laughter  at  a  feast, 

Nor  florid  talk,  which  can  that  title  gain; 

The  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain. 

'Tis  not  to  force  some  lifeless  verses  meet 

With  their  five  gouty  feet : 

All  ev'rywhere,  like  man's  must  be  the  soul. 

And  reason  the  inferior  powers  control. 

Such  were  the  numbers  which  could  call 

The  stones  into  the  Tbeban  wall. 

Such  miracles  are  ceased ;  and  now  we  see 

No  towns  or  houses  raised  by  poetry. 

Yet  'tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part; 
That  shows  more  cost  than  art 
Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 
Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there.* 
Several  lights  will  not  be  seen. 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 


self  and  his  reader  both  ont  of  breath.  In  a  better  age 
Cowley  bad  been  a  great  poet— he  i«  now  sunk  firom  hi* 
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Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  th'  sky, 
If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

*TiB  not  when  two  like  words  make  up  one  noise, 

Jests  for  Dutch  men  and  English  boys ; 

In  which  who  finds  out  wit,  the  same  may  see 

In  an'grams  and  acrostics  poetry. 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place 

At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  hce ; 

8uch  dross  the  fire  must  purge  away ;  'tis  just 

The  author  blush  there  where  the  reader  must. 

Tis  not  such  lines  as  almost  crack  the  stage, 

When  Bajazet  begins  to  rage ; 

Nor  a  tall  met'phor  in  the  bombast  way, 

Nor  the  dry  chips  of  short-lung'd  Seneca : 

Nor  upon  all  things  to  obtrude 

And  force  some  odd  similitude. 

What  is  it  then,  whidi,  like  the  Power  Divine, 

We  only  can  by  negatives  define  1 

In  a  true  piece  of  wit  all  things  must  be. 

Yet  all  things  there  agree  : 

As  in  the  ark,  join'd  without  force  or  strife. 

All  creatures  dwelt,  all  creatures  that  had  life. 

Or  as  the  primitive  forms  of  all, 

(If  we  compare  great  things  with  small,) 

Which  without  discord  or  confusion  lie. 

In  that  strange  mirror  of  the  Deity. 


OY  SOLITUDB. 

Hail,  old  patridah  trees,  so  great  and  good ! 

Hail,  ye  plebeian  underwood ! 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 

And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 

Hail  the  poor  Muse's  richest  manor-seat ! 

Ye  country-houses  and  retreat, 

Which  all  the  happy  gods  so  love. 

That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  bright  and  great 

Metropolis  above. 

Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect, 
Nature !  the  fairest  architect, 
Who  those  fond  artists  does  despiie 
That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  neglect, 
Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying. 
Hear  the  sofl  winds  above  me  flying, 
With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute. 
And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying. 
Nor  be  myself  too,  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near. 
Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there. 
On  whose  enamell'd  bank  Til  walk. 
And  see  how  prettily  they  smOe, 
And  hear  how  prettUy  they  talk. 

Ah !  wretched,  and  too  solitary  he. 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company  ! 
He'll  leel  the  weight  of  it  many  a  day. 
Unless  he  calls  in  sin  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bear  it  away. 


Oh,  Solitude  !  first  state  of  humankind  ! 
Which  blessM  reniaiiiM  till  man  did  find 
Even  his  own  helper's  company : 
As  soon  as  two,  alas !  together  join'd. 
The  serpent  made  up  three. 

Though  God  himself,  through  countless  ages,  thee 

His  sole  companion  chose  to  be. 

Thee,  sacred  Solitude !  alone. 

Before  the  branchy  head  of  number's  tree 

Sprang  from  the  trunk  of  one ; 

Thou  (though  men  think  thine  an  unactive  part) 
Dost  break  and  tame  th'  unruly  heart, 
Whict  else  would  know  no  settled  pace. 
Making  it  move,  well  managed  by  Uiy  art, 
With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

Thou  the  faint  beams  of  reason's  scatter'd  light 

Dost,  like  a  burning-glass,  unite. 

Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat. 

And  fortify  the  strength,  till  thou  dost  bright 

And  noble  fires  beget. 

Whilst  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  methinks  I  see 
The  monster  London  laugh  at  me ; 
I  should  at  thee,  too,  foolish  dty ! 
If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery ; 
But  thy  estate  I  pity. 

Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so. 
Even  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 
A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  gro^, 
A  sohtude  almost. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

Foolish  prater !  what  dost  thou 
So  very  early  at  my  window  do 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade  1 
Well  it  had  been  had  Tereus  made 
Thee  as  dumb  as  Philomel ; 
There  his  knife  had  done  but  well. 
In  thy  undiscoTer'd  nest 
Thou  dost  all  the  winter  rest. 
And  dreamest  o'er  thy  summer  joys 
Free  from  the  stormy  season's  noise ; 
Free  from  th'  ill  thou  'st  done  to  me ; 
Who  disturbs  or  seeks  out  thee  ? 
Hadst  thou  all  the  charmuig  notes 
Of  the  woods*  poetic  throats. 
All  thy  art  could  never  pay 
What  thou  'st  ta'en  from  me  away. 
Cruel  bird !  thou  'st  ta'en  away 
A  dream  out  of  my  arms  to-day ; 
A  dream  that  ne'er  must  equall'd  be 
By  all  that  waking  eyes  may  see : 
Thou  this  damage  to  repair, 
Nothing  half  so  sweet  or  fair. 
Nothing  half  so  good  can'st  bring, 
Though  men  say  thou  bring'st  the  spring. 


SIR  RICHARD  FANSHA.WE. 


[Baiv,iai&    Dled,l«>-> 


Sib  Richard  Fanshawb,  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Fanshawe,  remembrancer  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
was  bom  at  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1608. 
An  accomplished  traveller,  he  gave  our  language 


some  of  its  earliest  and  most  important  transb- 
tions  from  modem  literature,  and  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  under  the  Charleses,  in  the  political 
and  diplomatic  histoiy  of  England.* 


THE  SPRINO,  A  BOXXET. 

reOK  TBI  SPAKISa. 

Those  whiter  lilies  which  the  early  mom 
Seems  to  have  newly  woven  of  sleaved  silk. 

To  which,  on  banks  of  wealthy  Tagus  bom, 
Gold  was  their  cradle,  liquid  pearl  their  milk. 

These  blushing  roses,  with  whose  virgin  leaves 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 


Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfinmes. 

Both  those  and  these  my  Celia's  pretty  ibot 
Trod  up — but  if  she  should  her  face  display. 

And  fragrant  breast — ^they'd  dry  again  to  the  root, 
As  with  the  blasting  of  the  midday's  ray ; 

And  this  soft  wind,  which  both  perfumes  and  cools, 

Pass  like  the  unregarded  breath  of  fools. 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT. 


[Baiv,iaOB.    Dled,Mn>l 


Davsnant's  personal  history  is  sufficiently 
curious  without  attaching  importance  to  the  in- 
sinuation of  Wood,  so  gravely  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Maloue,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Shakspeare.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  vintner  at  Oxford,  at  whose  house 
the  immortal  poet  is  said  to  have  frequently 
iodged.t  Having  risen  to  notice  by  his  tragedy 
of  Albovine,  he  wrote  masques  for  the  court  of 
Charles  I.  and  was  made  governor  of  the  king  and 
queen's  company  of  actors  in  Drary-lane.  In  the 
civil  wars  we  find  the  theatric  manager  quickly 
transmuted  into  a  lieutenant-general  of  ord- 
nance, knighted  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  and  afterwards  negotiating  between 
the  king  and  his  advisers  at  Paris.  There  he 
began  his  poem  of  Gondibert,  which  he  laid  aside 
for  a  time  for  the  scheme  of  carrying  a  colony 
from  France  to  Virginia;  but  his  vessel  was 
seized  by  one  of  the  parliament  ships,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  owed  his  life  to  friendly 
interference — it  is  said,  to  that  of  Milton,  whose 
friendship  he  returned  in  kind.  On  being  liberated, 
his  ardent  activity  was  shown  in  attempting  to 
restore  theatrical  amusements  in  the  very  teeth 
of  bigotry  and  puritanism,  and  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded so  fiBur  as  to  open  a  theatre  in  the  Charter- 
house Yard.    At  the  Restoration  he  received  the 


[•  HlB  life  hy  bis  widow  Is  one  of  the  most  asreeable 
•dditioDB  to  literary  histoiy  made  within  the  last  ivMmd- 
twenty  years.] 


patent  of  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Gondibert  has  divided  the  critics.  It  is  unde- 
niable, on  the  one  hand,  that  he  showed  a  high 
and  independent  conception  of  epic  poetry,  in 
wishing  to  emancipate  it  from  the  slavery  of 
ancient  authority  and  to  establish  its  interest  in 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  incredible 
and  stale  machinery.  His  subject  was  well 
chosen  from  modem  romantic  story,  and  he 
strove  to  give  it  the  close  and  compact  symmetry 
of  the  drama.  Ingenious  and  witty  images  and 
majestic  sentiments  are  thickly  scattered  over 
the  poem.  But  Gondibert,  who  is  so  formally 
described,  has  certainly  more  of  the  cold  and 
abstract  air  of  an  historical,  than  of  a  poetical 
portrait,  and,  unfortunately,  the  beauties  of  the 
poem  are  those  of  elegy  and  epigram,  more  than 
of  heroic  fiction.  It  wants  the  diaim  office  and 
forcible  narration;  the  life-pulse  of  interest  is 
incessantly  stopped  by  solemn  pauses  of  reflection, 
and  the  story  works  its  way  through  an  intricacy 
of  superfluous  fancies,  some  beautiful  and  others 
conceited,  but  all  as  they  are  united,  tending  to 
divert  the  interest,  like  a  multitude  of  weeds  upon 
a  stream,  that  entangle  its  course  while  they  seem 
to  adorn  it 


[t  There  Is  other  testhnony  to  what  Malone  took  up  too 

Svely  betides  Wood's  insinoation—there  is  the  Better- 
hd^f,  preserved  In  Spenoe  from  Pope's  relation.] 
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FBOM  «GO!n)IBERT,"  CANTO  IT. 

The  Father  of  Rhodalind  offering  ber  to  Duke  Oondlbert, 
ftad  the  Duke't  rabflequent  interriew  with  Btrtha,  to 
whom  he  is  attached. 

The  king  (who  never  time  nor  power  nusspent 
^  in  subject's  bashfulness,  whiling  great  deeds 
Like  coward  councils,  who  too  late  consent,) 
Thus  to  his  secret  will  aloud  proceeds : 

« If  ti  thy  fame,  brave  youth,  I  could  add  wings, 

Oy  make  her  trumpet  louder  by  my  voice, 
I  w0uld  (as  an  example  drawn  for  kings) 
,^  Proclaim  the  cause,  why  thou  art  now  my  choice. 
•  •  •  • 

For  she  is  yours,  as  your  adoption  free ; 

And  in  that- gift,  my  remnant  life  I  give ; 
But  *tis  to  yoa,  brave  youth !  who  now  are  she; 

And  she  that  heaven  where  secondly  I  live. 

And  richer  than  the  crown  (which  shall  be  thine 
When  life's  long  progress  I  have  gone  with  fiime) 

Take  all  her  love;  which  scarce  forbears  to  shine 
And  own  thee,  through  her  virgin-curtain, 
shame." 

Thus  spake  the  king ;  and  Rhodalind  appeared 
Through  published  love,  with  so  much  bash- 
fulness. 
As  young  kings  show,  when  by  surprise  o'erheai^ 
'  Moaning  to  iav'rite  ears  a  deep  distress.     J^^  '^ 

For  love  is  a  distress,  and  would  be  hid    Jjgfrow ; 

Like  monarch's  g^efii,  by  which  they  bashful 
And  in  that  shame  beholders  they  forbid ;  [show. 

Since  those  blush  most,  who  most  their  blushes 

And  Gondibert,  with  dying  eyes,  did  grrieve 
At  her  vail'd  love,  (a  wound  he  cannot  heal,) 

As  great  minds  mourn,  who  cannot  then  relieve 
The  virtuous,  when  through  shame  they  want 
conceal.  I 

And  now  cold  Birtha's  rosy  looks  decay ;  ^  > 
Who  in  fear's  frost  had  tike  her  beauty  died, 

But  that  attendant  hope  persuades  her  stay 
A  while,  to  hear  her  duke ;  who  thus  replied : 

**•  Victorious  king !  abroad  your  subjects  are 
Like  legates,  safe ;  at  home  like  altars  free ! 

Even  by  your  fame  they  conquer,  as  by  war ; 
And  by  your  laws  safe  from  each  other  be. 

A  king  you  are  o'er  subjects  so,  as  wise 
And  noble  husbands  seem  o'er  loyal  wives ; 

Who  claim  not,  yet  confess  theur  tiberties. 
And  brag  to  strangers  of  their  happy  lives. 

To  foes  a  winter  storm ;  whilst  your  friends  bow. 
Like  summer  trees,  beneath  your  bounty's  load; 

To  me  (next  him  whom  your  great  self  with  low 
And  cheerful  duty  serves)  a  giving  god. 

Bince  this  is  you,  and  Rhodalind  (the  tight 
By  which  her  sex  fled  virtue  find)  is  yours ; 

Toor  diamond,  which  tests  of  jealous  sight, 
The  stroke,  and  fire,  and  Oisel's  juice  endures; 

8mce  she  so  precious  is,  I  shall  appear 
All  counterfeit  of  art's  disguises  made ; 


L 


And  never  dare  approach  her  lustre  near. 
Who  scarce  can  hold  my  value  in  the  shade. 

Forgive  me  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem ; 

But  falsely  have  dissembled  an  excess 
Of  aU  such  virtues  as  you  most  esteem ; 

But  now  grow  good  but  as  I  ills  confess. 

Far  in  ambition's  fever  am  I  gone ! 

Like  raging  flame  aspbring  is  my  love ; 
Like  flame  destructive  too,  and,  like  the  sun. 

Does  round  the  world  tow'rds  change  of  objects 
move. 
Nor  is  this  now  through  virtuous  shame  confess'd ; 

But  Rhodalind  does  force  my  conjured  fear, 
As  men  whom  evil  spirits  have  possess'd, 

TeU  all  when  saintly  votaries  appear. 

When  she  will  grace  the  bridal  dignity. 
It  wiU  be  soon  to  sll  young  monarchs  known ; 

Who  then  by  posting  through  the  world  will  try 
Who  first  can  at  her  feet  present  his  crown. 

Then  will  Verona  seem  the  inn  of  kings ; 

And  Rhodalind  shall  at  her  palace-gate 
Smile,  when  great  love  these  royal  suitors  brings; 

Who  for  that  smile  would  as  for  empire  wait. 

Amongst  this  ruling  race  she  choice  may  take 

For  warmth  of  valour,  coolness  of  the  mind. 
Eyes  that  in  empire's  drowsy  calms  can  wake, 
'    In  storms  look  oat,  in  darkness  dangers  find ; 

A'  prince  who  more  enlarges  power  than  lands, 
Whose  greatness  is  not  what  his  map  contains ; 

But  thinks  that  his  where  he  at  full  commands. 
Not  where  his  coin  does  pass,  but  power  remains. 

Who  knows  that  power  can  never  be  too  high 
When  by  the  good  possest,  for  'tis  in  them 

The  swelling  Nile,  from  which  though  people  fly. 
They  prosper  most  by  rising  of  the  stream. 

Thus,  princes,  you  should  choose ;  and  you  will  find, 
Even  he,  since  men  are  wolves,  must  dvitize 

(As  light  does  tame  some  beasts  of  savage  kind) 
Himself  yet  more,  by  dwelling  in  your  eyes." 

Such  was  the  duke's  reply ;  which  did  produce 
Thoughts  of  a  diverse  shape  through  sev'ral  ears : 

His  jealous  rivals  mourn  at  his  excuse ; 
But  Astragon  it  cures  of  aU  his  fears. 

Birtha  his  praise  of  Rhodalind  bewails ; 

And  now  her  hope  a  weak  physician  seems ; 
For  hope,  the  conmion  comforter,  prevails 

Like  common  med'dnes,  slowly  in  extremes. 

The  king  (secure  in  ofTer'd  empure)  takes 
This  forced  excuse  as  troubled  bashfulness, 

And  a  disguise  which  sudden  passion  makes, 
To  hide  more  joys  than  prudence  should  express. 

And  Rhodalind  (who  never  loved  before, 
Nor  could  suspect  his  love  was  giv'n  away) 

Thought  not  the  treasure  of  his  breast  so  poor, 
But  that  it  might  his  debts  of  honour  pay. 

To  hasten  the  rewards  of  his  desert. 

The  king  does  to  Verona  him  command ; 

And,  kindness  so  imposed,  not  all  his  art 
Can  now  instruct  his  duty  to  withstand. 
12 
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Yet  whilst  the  king  does  now  his  time  dispose 
Li  seeing  wonders,  in  this  palace  shown. 

He  would  a  parting  kindness  pay  to  those 
Who  of  their  wounds  are  yet  not  perfect  grown. 

And  by  this  &ir  pretence,  whilst  on  the  king 
Lord  Astragon  through  all  the  house  attends, 

Young  Orga  does  the  duke  to  Birtha  bring. 
Who  thus  her  sorrows  to  his  bosora  sends : 

*<  Why  should  my  storm  your  life's  calm  voyage 
Destroying  wholly  virtue's  race  in  one;  [vex  1 

So  by  the  first  to  my  unlucky  sex, 
All  in  a  single  ruin  were  undone. 

Make  heav'nly  Rhodalind  your  bride !  whilst  I, 
Your  once  loved  maid,  excuse  you  since  I  know 

That  virtuous  men  forsake  so  willingly 

Long  cherishM  life,  because  to  heav'n  they  go. 

Let  me  her  servant  be :  a  dignity, 

Which  if  your  pity  in  my  fall  procures, 

I  still  shall  value  the  advancement  high, 
Not  as  the  crown  is  hers,  but  she  is  yours." 

Ere  this  high  sorrow  up  to  dying  grew, 

The  duke  the  casket  openM,  and  from  thence 

(Form'd  like  a  heart)  a  cheerful  emerald  drew ; 
Cheerful,  as  if  the  lively  stone  had  sense. 

The  thirtieth  carract  it  had  doubled  twice ; 

Not  ta'en  from  the  Attic  silver  mine, 
Nor  from  the  brass,  though  such  (of  nobler  price)- 

Did  on  the  necks  of  Parthian  ladies  shine : 

Nor  yet  of  those  which  make  the  Ethiop  proud ; 

Nor  taken  from  those  rocks  where  Bactrians 
climb  : 
But  from  the  Scythian,  and  without  a  cloud ; 

Not  sick  at  fire,  nor  languishing  with  time. 

Then  thus  he  spake :  "  This,  Birtha,  from  my  male 

Progenitors,  was  to  the  loyal  she 
On  whose  kind  heart  they  did  in  love  prevail. 

The  nuptial  pledge,  and  tliis  I  give  to  thee : 

Seven  centuries  have  passed,  since  it  from  bride 
To  bride  did  first  succeed ;  and  though  'tis  known 

From  ancient  lore,  that  gems  much  virtue  hide, 
And  that  the  em'rald  is  the  bridal-stone : 

Though  much  renown'd  because  it  chastens  loves. 
And  will,  when  worn  by  the  neglected  wife. 

Show  when  her  absent  lord  disloyal  proves. 
By  faintness,  and  a  pale  decay  of  life. 

Though  emeralds  serve  as  spies  to  jealous  brides, 
Yet  each  compared  to  this  does  counsel  keep ; 

Like  a  false  stone,  the  husband's  falsehood  hides, 
Or  seems  bom  blind,  or  feigns  a  dying  sleep. 

With  this  take  Orgo,  as  a  better  spy, 

Who  may  in  all  your  kinder  fears  be  sent 

l^'o  watch  at  court,  if  I  deserve  to  die 

By  making  this  to  fade,  and  you  lament." 

Had  now  an  artful  pencil  Birtha  drawn, 

(With  grief  all  dark,  then  straight  with  joy  all 
light,) 

He  must  have  fancied  first,  in  early  dawn, 
A  sudden  break  of  beauty  out  of  night. 


Or  first  he  must  have  mark'd  what  paleness  fear, 
Like  nipping  frost,  did  to  her  visage  bring ; 

Then  think  he  sees,  in  a  cold  backward  year, 
A  rosy  mom  begin  a  sudden  spring. 

Her  joys  (too  vast  to  be  contained  in  speech) 
Thus  she  a  little  spake :  **  Why  stoop  you  down. 

My  plighted  lord,  to  lowly  Birtha's  reach, 
Since  Rhodalind  would  lift  you  to  a  crown? 

Or  why  do  I,  when  I  this  plight  embrace, 
Boldly  aspire  to  take  what  you  have  given  ? 

But  that  your  virtue  has  with  angels  place. 
And  'tis  a  virtue  to  aspire  to  heav'n. 

And  as  tow'rds  heav'n  all  travel  on  their  knees, 
So  I  tow'rds  you,  though  love  aspire,  will  move : 

And  were  you  cro  wn'd,  what  could  you  better  pleaae 
Than  awed  obedience  led  by  bolder  love  ? 

If  I  forget  the  depth  from  whence  I  rise, 
Far  from  your  bosom  banish'd  be  my  heart; 

Or  claim  a  right  by  beauty  to  your  eyes ; 
Or  proudly  think  my  chastity  desert 

But  thus  ascending  from  your  humble  maid 
To  be  your  plighted  bride,  and  then  your  wife. 

Will  be  a  debt  that  shall  be  houriy  paid. 
Till  time  my  duty  cancel  with  my  life. 

And  fruitfully  if  heav'n  e'er  make  me  bring. 
Your  image  to  the  world,  you  then  my  pride 

No  more  shall  blame,  than  you  can  tax  the  spring 
For  boasting  of  those  fiowers  she  cannot  hide. 

Orgo  I  so  received  as  I  am  taught 
By  duty  to  esteem  what'er  you  love ; 

And  hope  the  joy  he  in  this  jewel  brought 
Will  luckier  than  his  former  triumphs  prove. 

For  though  but  twice  he  has  approach'd  my  sight. 
He  twice  made  haste  to  drown  me  in  my  tears; 

But  now  I  am  above  his  planet's  spite, 
And  as  for  sin  beg  pardon  for  my  fears." 

Thus  spake  she :  and  with  fix'd  continued  sight. 
The  duke  did  all  her  bashful  beauties  view; 

Then  they  with  kisses  seal'd  their  sacred  plight, 
Like  flowers,  still  sweeter  as  they  thicker  grew. 

Yet  must  these  pleasures  feel,  though  innocent. 
The  sickness  of  extremes,  and  cannot  last ; 

For  pow'r  (love's  shunn'd  impediment)  has  sent 
To  tell  the  duke,  his  monarch  is  in  haste : 

And  calls  him  to  that  triumph  which  he  fears 
So  as  a  saint  forgiven  (whose  breast  does  all 

Heaven's  joys  contain)  wisely  loved  pomp  forbears, 
Lest  tempted  nature  should  from  blessings  falL 

He  often  takes  his  leave,  with  love's  delay, 
And  bids  her  hope  he  with  the  king  shall  find. 

By  now  appearing  forward  to  obey, 

A  means  to  serve  hiqa  less  in  Rhodalind. 

She  weeping  to  her  closet-window  hies, 

Where  she  with  tears  doth  Rhodalind  survey ; 

As  dying  men,  who  grieve  that  they  have  eyes, 
When  they  through  curtains  spy  the  rising  day.* 

[*  Sir  WiUism  Davenant's  OnmUbert  is  not  a  good  poem, 
if  you  take  it  on  the  whole;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
good  things  in  it— Pops  to  Spence.} 


SIR  JOHN  DENHAM. 


TBora,MI6.    Died,  1668.] 


Sir  John  Denham  was  born  in  Dublin,  where 
his  fiither  was  chief-baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer. 
On  his  father's  accession  to  the  same  office  in  the 
English  Exchequer,  our  poet  was  brought  to 
London,  and  there  received  the  elements  of  his 
learning.  At  Oxford  he  was  accounted  a  slow, 
dreaming  young  man,  and  chiefly  noted  for  his 
attachment  to  cards  and  dice.  The  same  propen- 
sity followed  him  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  sudi  a 
degree,  that  his  father  threatened  to  disinherit 
him.  To  avert  this,  he  wrote  a  penitentiary  Essay 
on  Gaming ;  but  afler  the  death  of  his  father  he 
returned  to  the  vice  that  most  easily  beset  him, 
and  irrecoverably  injured  his  patrimony.  In 
1641,  when  his  tragedy  of  The  Sophy  appeared,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  burst  of  unpromised  genius, 
In  the  better  and  bygone  days  of  the  drama,  so 


tame  a  production  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
regarded  as  astonishing,  even  from  a  dreaming 
young  man.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  high- 
sherifi*  of  Surrey,  and  made  governor  of  Famham 
Castle  for  the  king :  but  being  unskilled  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  he  resigned  his  command,  and  joined 
his  majesty  at  Oxford,  where  he  published  his 
Cooper's  Hill.*  In  the  civil  wars  he  served  the 
royal  family,  by  conveying  their  correspondence ; 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador,  by  Charles  II.  in  his 
exile,  to  the  king  of  Poland.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  suveyor  of  the  king's  buildings, 
and  knighted  with  the  order  of  the  Bath ;  but 
his  latter  days  were  imbittered  by  a  second  mar- 
riage,  that  led  to  a  temporary  derangement  of 
mind. 


OOOPER*S   HILL.f 

SiT&K  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those, 
And  as  courts  make  not  kings,  but  kings  the  court. 
So  where  the  Muses  and  their  train  resort, 
Parnassus  stands ;  if  I  can  be  to  thee 
A  poet,  thou  Parnassus  art  to  me. 
Nor  wonder  if  (advantaged  in  my  flight. 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height) 
Through  untraced  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye ; 
My  eye,  which  swift  as  thought  con tract^the  space 
That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place 
Crown'd  with  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud ;     [flight 
Paul's,  the  late  theme  of  such  a  Muse^  whose 
Has  bravely  reach'd  and  soar'd  above  thy  height; 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  though  sword,  or  time,  or  fire, 
Or  zeal,  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire. 
Secure,  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings. 
Preserved  from  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings. 
Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies, 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise,   [crowd, 
Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the 
Seems  at  the  distance  but  a  darker  cloud. 


[*  TliR  earliest  edition  known  was  printed  at  London 
in  K>42.] 

[t  U.-uham  ha5  been  frequently  tmitatod  in  this  kind  of 
local  pnetri/,  as  Johnson  calls  it,  and  since  C'oper'ir  Ilitt 
appenrt'd,  we  have  had  Waller's  St.Jtmrt't  Ihirk  :  Pope's 
W.wiuir  F*rfM ;  Garth's  Chiremont ;  Tiokell's  Kerning- 
Um  Garden:  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill;  J  a  go's  Kige-IIill; 
SeoU's  .imioett;  Michael  Brace's  LodiUren;  and  Kirke 


And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems, 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems ;         [run, 
Where,  with  like  haste,  though  several  ways  they 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace, 
Are  each  the  other's  ruin  and  increase ; 
As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  veui 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again. 
Oh !  happiness  of  sweet  retired  content ! 
To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 
Windsor  the  next  (where  Mars  with  Venus  dwells, 
Beauty  with  strength)  above  the  valley  swells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 
I  With  such  an  easy  and  unforced  ascent, 
I  That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 
■  Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes ; 
j  But  such  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 
I  A  pleasure  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight : 
i  Thy  mighty  master's  emblem,  in  whose  face 

Sat  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestic  grace ; 
I  Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
I  To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load, 
,  Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears, 
!  But  Atlas  only,  which  supports  the  spheres. 
W^hen  Nature's  hand  this  ground  did  thus  advance, 
'Twas  guided  by  a  wiser  power  than  Chance ; 
Mark'd  out  for  such  an  use,  as  if  'twere  meant 
T'  invite  the  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent. 
Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  choose 
Folly  or  blindness  only  could  refuse. 


White's  GifUm  Cfrtn-e.  There  are  others,  but  these  alone 
merit  notice.  Beaumont's  BotworOt  Field,  tbouffh  prior 
in  date  to  Qx>per's  Httt,  is  local  more  in  its  title  tbao  its 
treatment.  Drajton'x  panoramic  plan  in  his  I'oly-olblon 
would  have  included  Cooper's  HilL  and  indeed  every  o 
of  the  island.] 
[X  Waller.] 
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A  crown  of  such  majestic  towers  doth  grace 
The  gods'  great  mother,  when  her  heav'nly  race 
Do  homage  to  her ;  yet  she  cannot  boast, 
Among  that  numerous  and  celestial  host, 
More  heroes  than  can  Windsor ;  nor  doth  Fame's 
Immortal  book  record  more  noble  names. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile, 
Whether  to  Cesar,  Albanact,  or  Brute, 
The  British  Arthur,  or  the  Danish  C'nute ; 
(Though  this  of  old  no  less  contest  did  move 
Than  when  for  Homer's  birth  seven  cities  strove ;) 
(Like  him  in  birth,  thou  should'st  be  like  in  fame. 
As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had  been  his  flame ;) 
But  whosoe'er  it  was.  Nature  design'd 
First  a  brave  place,  and  then  as  brave  a  mind. 
Not  to  recount  those  sev'ral  kings  to  whom 
It  gave  a  cradle,  or  to  whom  a  tomb; 
But  thee,  great  Edward !  and  thy  greater  son, 
(The  lilies  which  his  fathor  wore  he  won,) 
And  thy  Bellona,  who  the  consort  came 
Not  only  to  thy  bed  but  to  thy  fame. 
She  to  thy  triumph  led  one  captive  king. 
And  brought  that  son  which  did  the  second  bring ; 
Then  didst  thou  found  that  Order,  (whether  love 
Or  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move :) 
Each  was  a  noble  cause,  and  nothing  less 
Than  the  design  has  been  the  great  success, 
Which  foreign  kings  and  emperors  esteem 
The  second  honour  to  their  diadem. 
Had  thy  great  destiny  but  given  the  skill 
To  know,  as  well  as  pow'r  to  act  her  will. 
That  from  those  kings,  who  then  thy  captives  were. 
In  afler-times  should  spring  a  royal  pair 
Who  should  possess  all  that  thy  mighty  pow'r, 
Or  thy  desires  more  mighty,  did  devour ; 
To  whom  their  better  fate  reserves  whatever 
The  victor  hopes  for  or  the  vanquish'd  fear ; 
That  blood  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire 

shed, 
And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled, 
Had  been  unspilt,  and  happy  Edward  known 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  been  his  own. 
When  he  that  patron  chose  in  whom  are  join'd 
Soldier  and  martyr,  and  his  arms  confined 
Within  the  azure  circle,  he  did  seem 
But  to  foretell  and  prophesy  of  him 
Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd, 
Which  nature  for  their  bound  at  first  design'd ; 
That  bound  which  to  the  world's  extremest  ends, 
Endless  itself,  its  liquid  arms  extends. 
Nor  doth  he  need  those  emblems  which  we  paint, 
But  is  himself  the  soldier  and  the  saint 
Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praise ; 
But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  eye  betrays. 
Viewing  a  neighb'ring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 
Th'  adjoining  abbey  fell.     (May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform !) 
Tell  me,  my  Muse !  what  monstrous  dire  offence, 
What  crime,  could  any  Christian  king  incense 

[♦Originally: 

And  though  his  clearer  sand  no  golden  veins 
Like  Tagus  or  Factolua'  stream  contain*— 


To  such  a  rage !     Was 't  luxniy  or  lost  ? 
Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  t  [more ; 
Were  these  their  crimes  !  they  were  his  own  much 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor, 
Who  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown. 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own ; 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects  and  spoils ; 
But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  styles : 
And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends, 
Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  did  Religion,  in  a  lazy  cell. 
In  empty,  airy  contemplations  dwell. 
And  like  the  block  unmov<Sd  lay ;  but  ours. 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 
Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known 
Betwixt  their  fHgid  and  our  torrid  zone? 
Can  we  not  wake  from  that  lethartic  dream. 
But  to  be  resUess  in  a  worse  extreme  t 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  ? 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance, 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 
Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  1 
Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps  but  would  demand 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  ? 
But  when  he  hears  no  Goth,  no  Turk,  did  bring 
This  desolation,  but  a  Christian  king; 
When  nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs ; 
What  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare. 
When  such  th'  effects  of  our  devotion  are  ? 
Parting  from  thence  'twixt  anger,  shame,  and  fear, 
Those  for  what 's  past,  and  this  for  what 's  too  near, 
My  eye,  descending  from  the  Hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays. 
Thames !  the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons. 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs. 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity ; 
Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold  :* 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 
O'er  which  ho  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing. 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring ; 
Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 
Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay ; 
Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 
Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 
The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's 

toil; 
But  godlike  his  unweary  bounty  flows ; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

which  we  quote  to  make  good  the  couplet  in  Wallrr: 

Poetii  lOMhalf  the  prnine  th«y  should  have  got, 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  diMreetly  blot] 
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Nor  are  hii  blessmgB  to  hia  banks  confined, 
But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind; 
When  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  tow'rs 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours ; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities,  plants. 
So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place,  is  strange, 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  Exchange. 
O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full.* 
Heav'n  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast. 
Whose  fame  in  thine,  like  lesser  current,  's  lost ; 
Thy  nobler  streams  shall  visit  Jove's  abodes. 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  gods. 
Here  nature,  whether  more  intent  to  please 
Us  for  herself  with  strange  varieties, 
(For  things  of  wonder  give  no  less  delight 
To  the  wise  maker's  than  beholder's  sight ; 
Though  these  delights  from  several  causes  move, 
For  so  our  children,  thus  our  friends,  we  love,) 
Wisely  she  knew  the  harmony  of  things. 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 
Such  was  the  discord  which  did  first  disperse 
Form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  universe ; 
While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists ; 
W^hile  the  steep,  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood, 
Such  huge  extremes  when  Nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  firom  thence  resulu,  from  thence  delight. 
The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear. 
That  had  the  self-enamoured  youth  gazed  here, 
So  fatally  deceived  he  had  not  been, 
While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  fiice  had  seen. 
But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmy  flows, 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lody  forehead  beat ; 
The  common  fate  of  all  that 's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  placed, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced, 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  Hill  derives, 
W^hile  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives, 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames, 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  am'rous  flames  1 
'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 


r*  Swift  has  ridiculed  tbe  herd  of  imitators  of  these 
noble  lioee : 

**  If  Anna'i  happy  reisn  700  praise. 
Pray  not  a  word  of  halcyon  days  1 
Nor  let  my  TOtarks  Dhow  their  nkill 
In  aping  lines  firom  Cooper's  Hill; 
For,  know  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
The  mimicTf  of  'deep  yet  clear.'  "—ApoUUft  EiidL 

la  this,  one  of  tbe  earlieRt  of  our  deBcriptire  poems, 
88 


There  Faunus  and  Sylvanus  keep  their  courts, 
And  thither  all  the  horned  host  resorts 
To  graze  the  ranker  mead ;  that  noble  herd 
On  whose  sublime  and  shady  fronts  is  rear'd 
Nature's  great  masterpiece,  to  show  how  soon 
Grreat  things  are  made,  but  sooner  are  undone. 
Here  have  I  seen  the  king,*  when  great  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flow'r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour ; 
Pleasure  with  praise  and  danger  they  would  buy, 
And  wish  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly. 
The  stag,  now  conscious  of  his  fatal  growth. 
At  once  indulgent  to  his  fear  and  sloth, 
To  some  dark  covet  his  retreat  had  made, 
Where  nor  man's  eye  nor  heaven's  should  invade 
His  soft  repose ;  when  th'  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound. 
Roused  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear, 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  false  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
Confirms  that  more  than  all  is  true. 
Betray'd  in  all  strengths,  the  wood  beset. 
All  instruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met, 
He  calls  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then  his 

speed. 
His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armdd  head ; 
With  these  t'  avoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet ; 
But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet 
So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry  ; 
Exulting,  till  ho  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  doth  recompense ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent : 
Then  tries  his  friends  among  the  baser  herd, 
"yVhere  he  so  lately  was  obey'd  and  fear'd, 
His  safety  seeks :  the  herd,  unkindly  wise. 
Or  chases  him  from  thence  or  frx>m  him  flies. 
Like  a  declining  stetesman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends'  pity,  and  pursuers'  scorn. 
With  shame  remembers,  while  ^himself  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  himself  the  same  had  done. 
Thence  to  the  coverts  and  the  conscious  groves. 
The  scenes  of  his  past  triumphs  and  his  loves, 
Sadly  surveying  where  he  ranged  alone. 
Prince  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  herd  his  own, 
And  like  a  bold  knight-errant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame. 
And  teught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
His  dreadfril  challenge,  and  his  clashing  beam ; 
Yet  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife, 
80  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life. 
Now  eveiy  leaf  and  every  moving  breath 
Presente  a  foe,  and  eViy  foe  a  death. 


Denham  fh>m  time  to  time  made  great  alterations  and 
additions,  and  every  insertion  and  every  change  was  made 
with  admirable  Judgment  Pope  eollaied  his  copy  with 
an  early  edition,  and  marked  the  variations;  thinking  it, 
as  he  said  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume,  '*  a  very 
uoeful  les«on  for  a  poet  to  compare  the  editions,  and  oon* 
sider  at  each  alteration  how  and  why  it  was  altered." 

The  four  funous  lines  on  the  Thames  wert>  an  after 
insertion,  and,  in  Mr.  Moore's  opinion,  one  of  the  happiest 
of  recorded  instances.— Zt^e  of  Byrmiy  vol.  11.  p.  1W.J 

[t  Orljfinally,  Ow  Charlu.] 
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Wearied,  fonaken,  and  pursued,  at  laBt 
AU  safety  in  despair  of  safety  placed, 
Courage  he  thence  resumes,  resolved  to  bear 
AU  their  assaults,  since  'tis  in  Tain  to  fear. 
And  now,  too  late,  he  wishes  for  the  fight 
That  strength  he  wasted  in  ignoble  flight; 
But  when  he  se!^  the  eager  chase  renew'd. 
Himself  by  dogs,  the  dogs  by  men  pursued, 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage  than  his  fear  before ; 
Finds  that  uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 
Then  to  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor 

force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desperate  to  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they. 
But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst:    alas!  they  thirst  for 

blood. 
80  tVards  a  ship  the  oai^finn'd  galleys  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  but  to  fall  revenged  on  those  that  dare 
Tempt  the  last  fury  of  extreme  despair. 
80  fares  the  stag ;  among  th'  enraged  hounds 
Repels    their    forced   and   wounds    returns    for 

wounds : 
And  as  a  hero,  whom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround,  now  these  assails,  now  those, 
Though  prodigal  of  life,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands ;  but  if  he  can  descry 
Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  calls, 
And  begs  his  fate,  and  then  contented  falls. 
80  when  the  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
From  his  unerring  hand,  then  glad  to  die, 
Proud  of  the  wound,  to  it  resigns  his  blood, 
And  stains  the  crystal  with  a  purple  flood. 
This  a  more  innocent  and  happy  chase 
Than  when  of  old,  but  in  the  self-same  place. 
Fair  Liberty  pursued,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawless  power,  here  tum'd  and  stood  at  bay ; 
When  in  that  remedy  all  hope  was  placed 
Which  was,  or  should  have  been  at  least,  the  last 
Here  was  that  Charter  seal'd  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down ; 
Tyrant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear, 
The  happier  style  of  king  and  subject  bear : 
Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move. 
When  kings  give  liberty  and  subjects  love. 
Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  Charter  stood ; 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 
The  subjects  arm'd,  the  more  their  princes  gave, 
Th*  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crave ; 
Till  kings,  by  giving,  give  themselves  away, 
And  ev'n  that  power  that  should  deny  betray. 

[•  ThU  po^m  by  Denham,  though  it  may  have  been 
exceodt'd  by  later  attempts  in  dencription,  yet  deserves 
the  highest  applause,  as  it  far  surpasses  all  that  went 


«  Who  gives  constrained,  but  his  own  fear  reviles 
Not  thank'd  but  scorned ;  nor  are  they  gifts,  bat 

spoils." 
Thus  kings  by  grasping  more  than  they  could  hold 
First  made  their  subjects  by  oppression  bold ; 
And  popular  sway,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
More  than  was  fit  for  subjects  to  receive, 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes;  and  one  excess 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 
When  a  calm  river,  raised  with  sudden  rains. 
Or  snows  dissolved,  overflows  th'  adjoining  plains. 
The  husbandmen  with  high-raised  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes,  and  this  he  can  endure ; 
But  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  strive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new  or  narrow  course, 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells, 
First  to  a  torrent,  then  a  deluge,  swells ; 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  restraint,  he  roars. 
And  knows  no  bound,  but  makes  his  'pow*r  his 

shores.* 


ON  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD'S  TRIAL  AXD 
DEATH. 

Gbbat  Strafibrd !  worthy  of  that  name,  though 

Of  thee  could  be  forgotten  but  thy  fall,  [all 

Crush'd  by  imaginary  treason's  weight. 

Which  too  much  merit  did  accumulate. 

As  chemists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 

Pretexts  are  into  treason  forged  by  law. 

His  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear        [fear, 

Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms' 

While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seem'd,  although 

Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe ; 

Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 

The  hearers  more  ooncem'd  than  he  that  spake, 

Each  seem'd  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see. 

And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he. 

80  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  known 

To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 

Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

Now  they  could  him,  if  he  could  them  forgive; 

He's  not  too  guilty,  but  too  wise,  to  live :     [bore 

Less  seem  those  facts  which  treason's  nickname 

Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more. 

They  after  death  their  fears  of  him  express. 

His  innocence  and  their  own  guilt  confess. 

Their  legislative  frenzy  they  repent, 

Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent. 

Thb  fate  he  could  have  'scaped,  but  would  not  lose 

Honour  for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chose 

Death  from  their  fears  than  safety  from  his  own, 

That  his  last  action  all  the  rest  might  crown. 


before  it    The  concluding  part,  though  a  little  too  much 
croirded,  is  very  masterly .^-Ooldbmitu.] 


JOHN  BULTEEL. 

(Died,  1«B.J 


Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  collection  of  English  Songs, 
sappoees  John  Bulteel  to  have  been  secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  to  have  died  in  1669. 
He  was  the  collector  of  a  small  mbcellany,  pub- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


Mr.  Park  makes  a  query  whether  he  was  not  the 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Wood  (Fasti)  as  having 
translated  from  French  into  English  "  A  General 
Chronological  History  of  France,  before  the  reign 
of  Pharamond." 


SONG. 

Chlobis,  *twill  be  for  either'e  rest 
Truly  to  know  each  other's  breast; 
111  make  th'  obscurest  part  of  mine 
Transparent  as  I  would  have  thine : 
If  you  will  deal  but  so  with  me, 
We  soon  shall  part,  or  soon  agree. 

Know  then,  though  you  were  twice  as  fair, 
If  it  could  be,  as  now  you  are : 
And  though  the  graces  of  your  mind 
With  a  resembling  lustre  shined ; 

Yet,  if  you  loved  me  not,  you*d  see 

rd  value  those  as  you  do  me. 

Though  I  a  thousand  times  had  sworn 
My  passion  should  transcend  your  scorn ; 


And  that  your  bright,  triumphant  eyes 

Create  a  flame  that  never  dies ; 
Yet,  if  to  me  you  proved  untrue, 
Those  oaths  should  prove  as  false  to  you. 

If  love  I  vow'd  to  pay  for  hate, 

'Twas,  I  confess,  a  mere  deceit ; 

Or  that  my  flame  should  deathless  prove, 

'Twas  but  to  render  so  your  love : 
I  bragg'd,  as  cowards  use  to  do, 
Of  dangers  they'll  ne'er  run  into. 

And  now  my  tenets  I  have  show'd, 
If  you  think  them  too  great  a  load ; 
T'  attempt  your  change  were  but  in  vain, 
The  conquest  not  being  worth  the  pain  : 

With  them  I'll  other  nymphs  subdue ; 

'Tis  too  much  to  lose  time  and  you. 


GEORGE  WITHER. 


[Bom,  1588.    DM,1667.] 


George  Wither,  the  Jiescendant  of  a  family  who 
had  for  several  generations  possessed  the  property 
of  Manydowne,  in  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  that 
county,  at  Bentworth,  near  Alton.  About  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
had  just  begun  to  fall  in  love  with  the  mysteries 
of  logic,  when  ho  was  called  home  by  his  father, 
much  to  his  mortification,  to  hold  the  plough.  He 
was  even  afraid  of  being  put  to  some  mechanical 
trade,  when  he  contrived  to  get  to  London,  and 
with  great  simplicity  had  proposed  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  court.  To  his  astonishment,  however,  he 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  flatter  in  order  to 
be  a  courtier.  To  show  his  independence,  he 
therefore  wrote  lus  **  Abuses  whipt  and  stript," 
and  instead  of  rising  at  court,  was  committed  for 
some  months  to  the  Marshalsea.*  But  if  his 
puritanism  excited  enemies,  his  talents  and  frank- 
ness gained  him  friends.  He  appears  to  have 
been  intimate  with  the  poet  Browne,  and  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Selden.  To  the  latter  he  inscribed 
his  translation  of  the  poem  on  the  Nature  of  Man, 


*  He  WM  Imprisoned  for  his  "Abuses  whlpt  and 
itript;'*  yet  this  could  not  have  been  his  first  offence, 
«s  an  all  anion  in  made  to  a  former  accusation.  [It  was 
for  the  SeouTffe  (1615)  that  his  first  known  imprisonment 
took  place.  Me  had  dealt,  as  he  tells  us  in  after  life,  in 
particulars  not  in  wason  to  be  touched  upon,  and  the 
greatest  fitult  of  what  he  said  was  that  it  saroured  more  of 


from  the  Greek  of  Bishop  Nemesius,  an  ancient 
lather  of  the  church.  While  in  prison,  he  wrote 
his  "  Shepherd's  Hunting,"  which  contains  perhaps 
the  very  finest  touches  that  ever  came  from  his 
hasty  and  irregular  pen,  and,  besides  those  prison 
eclogues,  composed  his  "  Satire  to  the  King,"  a 
justification  of  his  former  satires,  which,  if  it  gained 
him  his  liberation,  certainly  effected  it  without 
retracting  his  principles. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  works  of  Wither 
will  ever  be  published  collectively,  curious  as  tliey 
are,  and  occasionally  marked  by  originality  of 
thought ;  but  a  deteulcd  list  of  them  is  given  in 
the  **  British  Bibliographer."  From  youth  to  age 
George  continued  to  pour  forth  his  lucubrations,  in 
prophesy,  remonstrance,  complaint,  and  triumph, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  through  all  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune :  at  one  time  in  command 
among  the  saints,  and  at  another  scrawling  his 
thoughts  in  jail,  when  pen  and  ink  were  denied 
him,  with  red  ochre  upon  a  trencher.  It  is  gene> 
rally  allowed  that  his  taste  and  genius  for  poetry 

honesty  than  disoretion.  Tice  in  high  places  was  thftn 
more  than  ordinarily  sensiUve  and  su^piciouii,  and  satire, 
when  dealing  in  general.^  like  Hate,  Knvy.  Lii9t,  and 
ATarioe,  was  always  individualised  by  tbo  reader:  and 
men  appropriated,  as  Lamb  sayts  the  most  innocent 
abstractions  to  tfaemselTes.  Ben  Johnson  complains  of 
this  In  more  than  one  place.] 
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GEORGE   WITHER. 


did  not  improve  in  the  political  contest  Some 
of  his  earbest  pieces  display  the  native  amenity 
of  a  poet's  imagination ;  but  as  he  mixed  with 
the  turbulent  times,  his  &ncy  grew  muddy  with 
the  stream.  "While  Milton  in  the  same  cause 
brought  his  learning  and  zeal  as  a  partisan,  he 
left  the  Muse  behind  him,  as  a  mistress  too  sacred 
to  be  introduced  into  party  brawlings;  Wither, 
on  the  contrary,  took  his  Muse  along  with  him  to 
the  camp  and  the  congregation,  and  it  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at  that  her  cap  should  have  been 
torn  and  her  voice  made  hoarse  in  the  confusion. 

Soon  after  his  liberation  from  prison,  he  pub- 
lished the  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  one 
edition  of  which  is  dedicated  to  King  James,  in 
which  he  declares  that  the  hymns  were  printed 
under  his  majesty's  gracious  protection.  One  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  also  sanc- 
tioned his  performance ;  but  as  it  was  Wither's 
fiite  to  be  for  ever  embroiled,  he  had  soon  after 
occasion  to  complain  that  the  booksellers,  <' those 
cruel  bee-masters,"  as  he  calls  them,  ^  who  bum 
the  poor  Athenian  bees  for  their  honey,"  endea- 
voured to  subvert  his  copyright ;  while  some  of 
the  more  zealous  clergymen  complained  that  he 
had  interfered  with  their  calling,  and  slanderous 
persons  termed  his  hymns,  needless  songs  and 
popish  rhyme.  From  any  suspicion  of  popeiy 
his  future  labours  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
clear  him.  James,  it  appears,  encouraged  him 
to  finish  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  was 
kindly  disposed  toward  him.  Soon  after  the 
decease  of  his  sovereign,  on  remembering  that 
he  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, he  travelled  to  her  court  to  accomplish  his 
vow,  and  presented  her  highness  with  a  copy  of 
his  Psalms. 

In  1639  he  was  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Scots,  and  quartermaster-gene- 
ral of  his  regiment,  under  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
But  as  soon  as  the  civil  wars  broke  out  he  sold 
his  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  1642,  he  was  appointed  by  parliament,  cap- 
tain and  commander  of  Famham  Castle,  in  Sur- 
rey ;  but  his  government  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  castle  was  ceded  on  the  first  of  December 
to  Sir  William  Waller.  Wither  says,  in  his  own 
justification,  that  he  was  advised  by  his  superiors 


to  quit  the  place ;  while  his  enemies  alleged  that 
he  deserted  it  The  defence  of  his  conduct  which 
he  published,  seems  to  have  been  more  resolute 
than  his  defence  of  the  fortress.  In  the  course 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
royalists,  and  when  some  of  them  were  desirous 
of  making  an  example  of  him,  Denham,  the  poet, 
is  said  to  have  pleaded  with  his  majesty  that  he 
would  not  hang  him,  for  as  long  as  Wither  lived 
he  (Denham)  could  not  be  accounted  the  worst 
poet  in  England.  W^ood  informs  us  that  he  was 
afterward  constituted  by  Cromwell  major-gene- 
ral of  all  the  horse  and  foot  in  the  county  of 
Surrey.  In  his  addresses  to  Cromwell  there  is, 
mixed  with  his  usual  garrulity  of  advice  and 
solemnity  of  warning,  a  considerable  degree  of  adu- 
lation. His  admonitions  probably  exposed  him 
to  little  hazard ;  they  were  the  croakings  of  the 
raven  on  the  right  hand.  It  should  be  mentioned 
however,  to  the  honour  of  his  declared  principles, 
that  in  the  <<  National  Remembrancer,"  he 
sketched  the  plan  of  an  annual  and  freely  elected 
parliament,  which  differed  altogether  from  the 
shadow  of  representation  afforded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  usurper.  On  the  demise  of  Crom- 
well, he  hailed  the  accession  of  Richard  with 
joyfiil  gratulation.  He  never  but  once  in  his  life 
foreboded  good,  and  in  that  prophecy  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  estates  which  he  had 
either  acquired  or  purchased  during  the  inter- 
regnum, were  taken  from  him.  But  the  event 
which  crushed  his  fortunes  could  not  silence  his 
pen,  and  he  was  committed  first  to  Newgate  and 
afterward  to  the  Tower,  for  remonstrances, 
which  were  deemed  a  libel  on  the  new  govern- 
ment From  the  multitude  of  his  writings, 
during  a  three  years'  imprisonment,  it  may  be 
clearly  gathered  that  he  was  treated  not  only 
with  rigour,  but  injustice ;  for  the  confiscation  of 
lus  property  was  made  by  forcible  entry,  and  be- 
sides being  illegal  in  form,  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  declaration  that  had  been  issued  by  Charles 
the  Second  before  his  accession.  That  he  died 
in  prison  may  be  inferred  from  the  accounts, 
though  not  clear  from  the  dates,  of  his  biogra- 
phers ;  but  his  last  days  must  have  been  spent  in 
wretchedness  and  obscurity.*  He  was  buried 
between  the  east  door  and  the  south  end  of  the 
Savoy  church,  in  the  Strand. 


FROM  «TnJE  SHEPHERD'S  HUNTING." 

See'st  thou  not,  in  clearest  days, 
Oft  thick  fogs  could  heavens  raise  ? 
And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 
From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath. 
Seem  they  not  with  their  black  streams 
To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
And  yet  vanish  into  air, 
Leaving  it  (unblemish'd)  fair  1 

[*  He  was  released  from  prison  on  the  27th  Jnlj,  1663,  on 
his  bond  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  his  good  beh*> 


So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee  r 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  do{h  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale ; 

Poesy  so  sometimes  drains 

Grose  conceits  from  muddy  brains ; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

'Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  light ; 

vionr ;  and  died,  though  not  in  prison,  on  the  2d  of  Maj, 
1607^-See  WiUmotet  Lives  of  Uie  Snared  i\)eff,  toL  L] 
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But  so  much  her  power  may  do 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower, 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can. 

As  she  makes  wing,  she  gets  power ! 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar, 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

She's  affronted  still  the  more ; 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

TiU  she  to  the  highest  hath  past. 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

Then  she  rests  with  Fame  at  last. 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness  : 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affright. 

The  duU  loneness,  the  black  shade 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight : 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made. 

For  if  I  could  match  thy  rhyme, 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves, 

To  the  veiy  stars  Td  climb ; 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves, 

There  begin  again,  and  fly 

This  black  den,  which  rocks  emboss, 

TUl  I  reached  eternity. 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss ; 

But,  alas!  my  Muse  is  slow; 

The  rude  portals,  that  give  light 

For  thy  pace  she  flags  too  low. 

More  to  terror  than  delight. 

Yes,  the  more's  her  hapless  fate, 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Her  short  wings  were  clipp'd  of  late ; 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect. 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  ruing, 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

Am  myself  put  up  a  muing. 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid. 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

ril  fly,  where  I  never  did. 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight 

And  though  for  her  sake  Fm  crost, 

Therefore  then,  best  earthly  bliss, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 

I  will  cherish  thee  lor  this  I 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double ; 

That  e'er  Heaven  to  mortals  lent; 

I  would  love  and  keep  her  too, 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee. 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee. 

For  though  banxsh'd  from  my  flocks. 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn 

And  confined  within  these  rocks, 

That  to  naught  but  earth  are  bom; 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light. 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

And  consume  the  sullen  night ; 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee ! 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

Though  OUT  wise  ones  call  it  madness. 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness 

Though  I  miss  the  flowery  fields, 

If  I  love  not  thy  mad'st  fits 

With  those  sweets  the  spring-tide  yields ; 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits ! 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy, 

Where  the  shepherds  chaunt  their  loves, 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

Than  the  sweet-voiced  Philomel ; 

What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them!* 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 
But  remembrance,  poor  relief, 

^ 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief: 

THE  BHEPHERiyS  RESOLUTION. 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  Envy's  evil  will : 

Shall  I,  waating  in  despair. 

Whence  she  should  be  driven  to. 

Die  because  a  woman's  fiiir  1 

Were 't  in  mortals'  power  to  do. 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 

j           She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

'Cause  another's  rosy  are  1 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ; 

Be  she  fidrer  than  the  day, 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May ; 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace, 
And  the  blackest  discontents 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fiiir  she  be  ? 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  1 

His  divine  skill  taught  mo  this, 

Or  a  weIl-<Uspo6ed  nature 

That  from  every  thing  I  saw, 

Joined  with  a  lovely  feature  1 

I  could  some  invention  draw ; 
And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight : 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 

[*  Tb«  prsises  of  poetry  have  been  often  snng  in  ancient 

it  of  influenoe  over  animate  and  inanimate  auditors;  its 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustling; 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread, 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

: _ 

before  Wither,  no  one  had  celebrated  ita  power  at  homt ; 
the  wealth  and  the  strength  which  this  divine  gift  confers 

GEORGE  WITHER. 


Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 

The  turtle-dove  or  pelican ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be ! 

Shall  a  woman's  Tirtues  more 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  1 
Or,  her  well-deservings  known. 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  t 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest. 
Which  may  merit  name  of  Best ; 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high. 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  ? 
Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind, 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find. 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do, 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo ; 
And,  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be  1 

Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair : 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe— 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go : 
If  she  be  not  fit  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be ! 


THE  STBABrAST  SHEPHERD. 

Hkncb  away,  thou  Siren,  leave  me. 

Pish !  unclasp  these  wanton  arms ; 
Sugar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 
(Though  thou  prove  a  thousand  cbanns.) 

Fie,  fie,  forbear ; 

No  conmion  snare 
Can  ever  my  affection  chain : 

Thy  painted  baits. 

And  poor  deceits, 
Are  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  you  be ; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breast, 
RoIUng  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby, 
Ever  rob  me  of  my  rent : 

Go,  go,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray, 
To  some  more  soon-enamonr'd  swain : 

Those  common  wiles 

Of  sighs  and  smiles 
Are  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

I  have  elsewhere  vow'd  a  duty ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eye : 
Show  not  me  a  painted  beauty: 
These  impostures  I  defy : 
My  spirit  loaths 
Where  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oaths  may  love  obtain : 
I  love  her  so, 
Whose  look  swears  No, 
That  all  your  labours  will  be  vain. 


Can  he  prize  the  tainted  posies. 

Which  on  every  breast  are  worn. 
That  may  pluck  the  virgin  roses 
From  their  never-touched  thorn  ? 

I  can  go  rest 

On  her  sweet  breast. 
That  is  the  pride  of  Cynthia's  train : 

Then  stay  thy  tongue, 

Thy  mermaid  song 
Is  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

He 's  a  fool  that  basely  dallies. 

Where  each  peasant  mates  with  him : 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronged  valleys. 
Whilst  there's  noble  hills  to  climb  ? 

No,  no,  though  clowns 

Are  scared  with  irowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  but  disdain ; 

And  those  FU  prove : 

So  will  thy  love 
Be  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  vain. 

I  do  scorn  to  vow  a  duty 

Where  each  lustful  lad  may  woo ; 
Give  me  her  whose  sun-like  beauty, 
Buzzards  dare  not  soar  unto: 

She,  she  it  is. 

Affords  that  bliss 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  pain : 

But  such  as  you. 

Fond  fools,  adieu ! 
Tou  seek  to  captive  me  in  vain. 

Leave  me  then,  you  Siren,  leave  me : 
Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harms : 
Crafty  wiles  cannot  deceive  me. 
Who  am  proof  against  your  charms : 

You  labour  may 

To  lead  astray 
The  heart  that  constant  shall  remain ; 

And  I  the  while 

Will  sit  and  smile 
To  see  you  spend  your  time  in  vain. 


FROM  A  ^EM  ON  THE  ANNIYERSART  OF  HIB 
MARRIAGE  DAY. 

Lord,  living  here  are  we 

As  fast  united  yet. 
As  when  our  hearts  and  hands  by  Thee 

Together  first  were  knit. 
And  in  a  thankful  song 

Now  sing  we  will  Thy  praise. 
For  that  Thou  dost  as  well  prolong 

Our  loving  as  our  days. 

The  frowardness  that  springs 

From  our  corrupted  kind. 
Or  from  those  troublous  outward  things, 

Which  may  distract  the  mind; 
Permit  not  thou,  O  Lord, 

Our  constant  love  to  shake ; 
Or  to  disturb  our  true  accord. 

Or  make  our  hearts  to  ache. 


DR.  HENRY  KING. 


[Bon,l5B2.    Died,  IWBil 


[Henry  Kino,  D.  D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  and  was  born  in 
Warnoll,  Buckinghamshire,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  James  I.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Colchester,  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  and 
finally  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Besides  his  polemi- 
cal work£,  he  published  «  The  Psalms  of  David 


turned  into  Metre,"  «  Poems,  Elegies,  Paradoxes, 
and  Sonnets,"  and  "Various  Latin  and  Greek 
Poems."  An  edition  of  his  **  Poems  and  Psalms" 
was  publiahed  in  Jjondon  in  1843,  with  a  me- 
moir by  the  Rev.  J.  Hannah,  B.  A.  Some  of  his 
pieces  are  remarkable  for  tenderness  and  ele- 
gance.—6.] 


SIC  VITA. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
Even  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to-night. 

The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot : 
The  flight  is  past — and  man  forgot. 


LIFE. 


What  is  the  existence  of  man's  liie 
But  open  war  or  slumber'd  strife  ? 
Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 
The  combat  of  the  elements, 
And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 
Till  death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release. 

It  is  a  storm — ^where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood : 
And  each  loud  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind, 
Which  beats  the  bark  with  many  a  wave, 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — which  buds  and  grows, 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
WhoBe  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep, 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep. 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroU'd. 
It  is  a  dream — ^hose  seeming  truth ; 
Is  moralized  in  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share 
As  wand'ring  as  his  fancies  are, 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay 
The  dreamers  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — ^which  points  out 
The  sunset  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  Time's  flight. 


Till  all-obscuring  earth  had  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes  include : 
The  world  the  stag^,  the  prologue  tears ; 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears  \ 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  Death ! 


THE  ANinYEBflABY. 


80  soon  grown  old !  hast  thou  been  sue  yean 
deadi 
Poor  earth,  once  by  my  love  inhabited ! 
And  must  I  live  to  calculate  the  time 
To  which  thy  blooming  youth  could  never  climb. 
But  fell  in  the  ascent !  yet  have  not  I 
Studied  enough  thy  losses'  history. 

How  happy  were  mankind,  if  Death's  strict 
laws 
Consumed  our  lamentations  like  the  cause ! 
Or  that  our  grie^  turning  to  dust,  might  end 
With  the  dissolved  body  of  a  friend ! 

But  sacred  Heaven !  O,  how  just  thou  art 
In  stamping  death's  impression  on  that  heart. 
Which  through  thy  favors  would  grow  insolent 
Were  it  not  physick'd  by  sharp  discontent. 
If,  then,  it  stand  resolved  in  thy  decree, 
That  still  I  must  doom'd  to  a  desert  be, 
Sprung  out  of  my  lone  thoughts,  which  know  no 

path 
But  what  my  own  misfortune  beaten  hath : — 
If  thou  wilt  bind  me  living  to  a  corse. 
And  I  must  slowly  waste;  I  then  of  force 
Stoop  to  thy  great  appointment,  and  obey 
That  will  which  naught  avails  me  to  gainsay. 
For  whilst  in  sorrow's  maze  I  wander  on, 
I  do  but  follow  life's  vocation. 

Sure  we  were  made  to  grieve :  at  our  first  birth, 
With  cries  we  took  possession  of  the  earth; 
And  though  the  lucky  man  reputed  be 
Fortune's  adopted  son,  yet  only  he 
Is  nature's  true-bom  diild,  who  sums  his  yean 
(Like  me)  with  no  arithmetic  but  tears. 
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DR.  ROBERT  WILDE. 


SONa. 
Drt  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes, 
Which  like  growing  fountains  rise 
To  drown  their  banks !  Grrief's  sullen  brooks 
Would  better  flow  in  fiirrowM  looks : 
Thy  lovely  face  was  never  meant 
To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 


Then  clear  those  waterish  stars  again, 
AVhich  else  portend  a  lasting  rain ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year, 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  love  with  sorrow,  for  thy  sake. 


DR.  ROBERT  WILDE 


Wa 8  a  dissenting  clergyman.    The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  not  given  by  Jacob.    He  was 


author  of  a  poem,  entitled  «<  Iter  Boreale,"  and 
<'The  Benefice,"  a  comedy. 


A  COMPLAINT  OF  A  LEARNED  DITINB  IK 
PURITAN  TIMES. 

In  a  melancholy  study, 

None  but  myself, 

Methought  my  Muse  grew  muddy ; 

After  seven  years'  reading. 

And  costly  breeding, 

I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf. 

Into  learned  rags 

I  have  rent  my  plush  and  satin, 

And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin : 

Instead  of  Aristotle, 

Would  I  had  got  a  patten. 

Alas,  poor  scholar,  whither  wilt  thou  go. 
I  have  bow'd,  I  have  bended, 
And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriended ; 
I  have  preach'd,  I  have  printed, 
Whatever  I  hinted. 
To  please  our  English  Pope : 
I  worshipped  toward  the  East 
But  the  sun  doth  now  forsake  me; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling, 
The  northern  winds  do  shake  me. 
Would  I  had  been  upright, 
For  bowing  now  will  break  me. 

Alas,  poor,  &c. 
At  great  proferment  I  aim'd. 
Witness  my  silk. 
But  now  my  hopes  are  maim'd. 
I  looked  lately 
To  live  most  stately. 
And  have  a  dairy  of  beU-rope's  milk ; 
But  now,  alas ! 
Myself  I  must  flatter. 
Bigamy  of  steeples  is  a  laughing  matter; 
Each  man  must  have  but  one, 
And  curates  will  grow  fiitter. 

Alas,  poor,  &c 
Into  some  countiy  village 
Now  I  must  go. 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron, 
And  parched  matron. 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe; 


Tet  if  I  can  preach 
And  pray  too  on  a  sudden. 
And  coniiite  the  Pope 
At  a(3ventur6  without  studying, 
Then  ten  pounds  a  year, 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding. 
Alas,  poor,  dec 

All  the  arts  I  have  skill  in, 
Divine  and  human, 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling. 
When  the  women  hear  me 
They  do  but  jeer  me. 
And  say  I  am  proiane. 
Once  I  remember 
I  preached  with  a  weaver; 
I  quoted  Austin, 
He  quoted  Dod  and  Clever : 
I  nothing  got, 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver. 
Alas,  poor,  &c 

Ships,  ships,  ships  I  discover. 
Crossing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in  and  go  over, 
Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneva  or  Amsterdam  1 
Bishoprics  are  void 
In  Scotland,  shall  I  thither  1 
Or  follow  Windebank 
And  Finch,  to  see  4f  either 
Do  want  a  priest  to  shrieve  them  ? 
O  no,  'tis  blustering  weather. 
Alas,  poor,  &>c 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it : 
Peace,  Goodman  fool ! 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 
Draw  thy  indenture. 
Be  bound  at  a  venture 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school ; 
There  thou  may'st  command. 
By  William  Lilly's  charter ; 
There  thou  may'st  whip,  strip, 
And  hang,  and  draw,  and  quarter. 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur. 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  hither,  hither  will  I  go. 


SIR  JOHN  MENNIS  AND  JAMES  SMITH. 


[Boni,U88L    Bora,  1004. J 


Sib  John  Mennis  was  bom  in  1598.  He  was 
succeasively  a  military  and  naval  commander ;  a 
▼ice-admiral  in  the  latter  service,  governor  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  chief  comptroller  of  the  navy. 


He  composed  the  well-known  ballad  on  Sir  John 
Suckling's  defeat. — Smith  was  bom  about  1604: 
was  a  military  and  naval  chaplain,  canon  of  Exe- 
ter cathedral,  and  doctor  in  divinity. 


UPON  LUn&ATRINOS  CAT-SATEN. 

nOM  "MUBABUX  DKLICIA,  (»  TBI  MUBl^  BSOBKAXran.* 

Ake  these  the  strings  that  poets  feig^ 

Have  dear'd  the  air  and  calm'd  the  main  ? 

CharmM  wolves,  and  from  the  mountain  crests 

Made  forests  dance,  with  all  their  beasts  1 

Could  these  neglected  shreds  you  see' 

Inspire  a  lute  of  ivoiy, 

And  make  it  speak  ?  oh  then  think  what 

Hath  been  committed  b^  my  cat ! 

Who,  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Hath  gnawn  these  cords,  and  marr'd  them  quite, 

Leaving  such  relics  as  may  be 

For  frets,  not  for  my  lute,  but  me. 

Puss,  I  will  curse  thee !  may'st  thou  dwell 

With  some  dry  hermit  in  a  cell. 

Where  rat  ne'er  peep'd,  where  mouse  ne'er  fed, 

And  flies  go  supperless  to  bed ; 

Or  with  some  close-pared  brother,  where 

Thou'it  fast  each  Sabbath  in  the  year ; 

Or  else,  profane,  be  hang'd  on  Monday, 

For  butchering  a  mouse  on  Sunday. 

Or  may'st  thou  tumble  from  some  tower, 

And  miss  to  light  on  all-four. 

Taking  a  fidl  that  may  untie 

Eight  of  nine  lives,  and  let  them'  fly. 

Or  may  the  midnight  embers  singe 

Thy  dainty  coat,  or  Jane  beswinge 

What,  was  there  ne'er  a  rat  nor  mouse, 
Nor  buttery  ope;  naught  in  the  house 
But  harmless  lute-strings,  could  suffice 
Thy  paunch,  and  draw  thy  glaring  eyes  ? 
Did  not  thy  conscious  stomach  find 
Nature  profaned,  that  kind  with  kind 
Should  stanch  his  hunger  1  think  on  that. 
Thou  cannibal  and  cyclops  cat ! 
For  know,  thou  wretch,  ihat  every  string 
Is  a  cat's  gut  which  art  doth  bring 
Into  a  thread ;  and  now  suppose 
Dunstan,  that  snufTd  the  de?il's  nose, 
Should  bid  these  strings  revive,  as  once 


He  did  the  calf  from  naked  bones ; 

Or  I,  to  plague  thee  for  thy  sin. 

Should  draw  a  circle,  and  begin 

To  conjure,  for  I  am,  look  to 't, 

An  Oxford  scholar,  and  can  do 't. 

Then  with  three  sets  of  mops  and  mows. 

Seven  of  odd  words,  and  motley  shows, 

A  thousand  tricks  that  may  be  taken 

From  Faustus,  Lambe,  or  Friar  Bacon ; 

I  should  begin  to  call  my  strings 

My  catlings,  and  my  minikins ; 

And  they  re-catted,  straight  should  fall 

To  mew,  to  purr,  to  caterwaul ; 

From  puss's  belly,  sure  as  death, 

Puss  should  be  an  engastrumeth. 

Puss  should  be  sent  for  to  the  king. 

For  a  strange  bird  or  some  rare  thing. 

Puss  should  be  sought  to  far  and  near. 

As  she  some  cunning  woman  were. 

Puss  should  be  carried  up  and  down. 

From  shire  to  shire,  from  town  to  town. 

Like  to  the  camel  lean  as  hag. 

The  elephant,  or  apish  nag, 

For  a  strange  sight ;  puss  should  be  sung 

In  lousy  ballads  'midst  the  throng, 

At  markets,  with  as  good  a  grace 

As  Agincourt,  or  Chevy  Chace. 

The  Troy-sprung  Briton  would  forego 

His  pedigree,  he  chanteth  so. 

And  sing  that  Merlin  (long  deceased) 

Retum'd  is  in  a  nine-lived  beast 

Thus,  puss,  thou  see'st  what  might  lietide  thee ; 

But  I  forbear  to  hurt  or  chide  thee. 

For't  may  be  puss  was  melancholy. 

And  so  to  make  her  blithe  aud  jolly, 

Finding  these  strings,  she'd  have  a  fit 

Of  mirth ;  nay,  puss,  if  that  were  it, 

Thus  I  revenge  me,  that  as  thou 

Hast  play'd  on  them,  I  on  thee  now ; 

And  as  thy  touch  was  nothing  fine, 

So  I've  but  scratch'd  these  notes  of  mine. 
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JASPER  MAYNE. 


[Ber«,lflM.    DM,  i«7S.J 


This  writer  has  a  cast  of  broad  humour  that  is 
amuBuigy  though  prone  to  extravagance.  The 
idea  in  The  City  Match  of  Captain  Quartfield 
and  his  boon  companions  exposing  simple  Timo- 
thy dead  drunk,  and  dressed  up  as  a  sea-monster 
for  a  show,  is  not  indeed  within  the  boundaries 
of  either  taste  or  credibility ;  but  amends  is  made 
for  it  in  the  next  scene,  of  old  Warehouse  and 
Seathrift  witnessing  in  disguise  the  joy  of  their 
heirs  at  their  supposed  deaths.  Among  the  many 
interviews  of  this  nature  by  which  comedy  has 
sought  to  produce  merriment  and  surprise,  this 
is  not  one  of  the  worst  managed.  Plotwell's 
cool  impudence  is  well  supported,  when  he  gives 
money  to  the  waterman,  (who  tells  that  he  had 
escaped  by  swimming  at  the  time  the  old  citi- 
zens were  drowned,) 


There,  friend,  there  b 
A  ftie  ft>r  70a:  rm  g^ad  70a  'scaped;  I  had 
Kot  known  the  news  so  soon  else. 

Dr.  Mayne  was  a  clergyman  in  Oxfordshire. 
'  He  lost  his  livings  at  the  death  of  Charles  L  and 
became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  Hobbes ;  but  the  phi- 
losopher and  poet  are  said  to  have  been  on  no 
very  agreeable  terms.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  livings,  made  a  canon  of  Christ- 
church,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  and  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  the  king.  Besides  the  comedy  of 
the  City  Match,  he  published  a  tragi-comedy 
called  The  Amorous  War ;  several  sermons ;  dia- 
logues from  Lucian;  and  a  pamphlet  on  the 
CivU  Wars. 


A  BON  AND  NEPHEW  KBCEIVING  THE  NEWS  OF  A 
FATHER'S  AND  AN  UNCUsTS  DEATH. 

PBOK  "THS  OTT  MATCD." 

ArsotUd— Warehousi  and  Skathrot,  two  toeaUhy  dd  mer' 
chants  in  diaguiu;  Ctpiikb,  tkf.  forma' if adary  disffuised 
as  a  waterman;  I^lotwxu.,  nepkiao  to  Warkhouse;  Tixo- 
TiiT,so*»  to  Skathbitt;  Captxik  QuAUnsLD,  Bbiqbt,  and 
NswcDT,  oompaniont  of  FuofTWVJ*. 

Place  :—^  Ibmem. 

Cyph,  Then  I  must  tell  the  news  to  you,  'tis  sad. 

Plot.  I'll  hear't  as  sadly. 

CypA.  Your  unde,  sir,  and  Mr.  Seathrift  are 
Both  drown'd,  some  eight  miles  below  Greenwich. 

Plot,  Drown'd! 

Cypk.  They  went  i'  th'  tilt^boat,  sir,  and  I  was 
one  [us, 

O'  th'  oars  that  row'd  'em ;  a  coal-ship  did  o'er-run 
I  'scaped  by  swimming ;  the  two  old  gentlemen 
Took  hold  of  one  another,  and  sunk  together. 

Bright,  How  some  men's  prayers  are  heard ! 
We  did  invoke  [took  *em. 

The  sea  this  morning,  and  see  the  Thames  has 

Plot.  It  cannot  be ;  such  good  news,  gentlemen. 
Cannot  be  true. 

Ware.  'Tis  veiy  certain,  sir ; 
'Twas  talk'd  upon  th'  Exchange. 

Sea.  We  heard  it  too 
In  Paul's  now  as  we  came. 

Plot.  There,  friend,  there  is 
A  fare  for  you ;  I'm  glad  you  'scaped ;  I  had 
N  ot  known  the  news  so  soon  else.   [Gio«t  him  money. 

Cyph.  Sir,  excuse  me. 

Plot.  Sir,  it  is  conscience ;  I  do  believe  you  might 
Sue  me  in  chanceiy. 

Cyph.  Sir,  you  show  the  virtues  of  an  heir. 

Ware.  Are  you  rich  Warehouse's  heir,  sir  1 

Plot.  Yes,  sir,  his  transitory  pelfj 
And  some  twelve  hundred  pound  a  year  in  earth, 
Is  cast  on  me.     C&ptain,  the  hour  is  come, 
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You  shall  no  more  drink  ale,  of  which  one  draught 
Makes  cowards,  and  spoils  valour ;  nor  take  off 
Your  moderate  quart-glass.    I  intend  to  have 
A  musket  for  you,  or  glass  cannon,  with 
A  most  capacious  barrel,  which  we'll  charge 
And  discharge  with  the  rich  valiant  grape 
Of  my  uncle's  cellar ;  every  charge  shall  fire 
The  glass,  and  bum  itself  i'  th'  filling,  and  look 
Like  a  piece  going  off. 

Quart.  I  shall  be  glad 
To  give  thanks  for  you,  sir,  in  pottle  draughts. 
And  shall  love  Scotch-coal  for  this  wreck  the  better 
As  long  as  I  know  fuel. 

Plot.  Then  my  poet 
No  longer  shall  write  catches,  or  thin  sonnets. 
Nor  preach  in  verse  as  if  he  were  subom'd 
By  him  that  wrote  the  Whip^  to  pen  lean  acts, 
And  so  to  overthrow  the  stage  for  want 
Of  salt  or  wit     Nor  shall  he  need  torment 
Or  persecute  his  muse ;  but  I  will  be 
His  god  of  wine  t'inspire  him.    He  shall  no  more 
Converse  with  the  five-yard  butler;   who,  like 

thunder, 
Can  turn  beer  with  his  voice,  and  roar  it  sour : 
But  shall  come  forth  a  Sophocles  and  write 
Things  for  the  buskin.    Instead  of  Pegasus, 
To  strike  a  spring  with's  hool^  we'll  have  a  steel 
Which  shall  but  touch  a  butt,  and  straight  shall 
A  purer,  higher,  wealthier  Helicon.  [flow 

Sale.  Frank,  thou  shalt  be  my  Phcebus.     My 
next  poem 
Shall  be  thy  uncle's  tragedy,  or  the  Life 
And  Death  of  two  Rich  Merchants. 

PloL  Gentlemen, 
And  now  i'  frdth  what  think  you  of  the  fish  ? 

IVare.  Why  as  we  ought,  sir,  strangely. 

Bright.  But  d'you  think  it  is  a  "very  fish  ? 

Sea.  Yes. 

Neto.  'Tis  a  man. 


JASPER  MAYNE. 
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Plot.  This  valiant  captain  and  this  man  of  wit 
Firat  foz'd  him,  then  transfi)rm'd  him.     We  will 

wake  him. 
And  tell  him  the  newe.    Ho,  Mr.  Timothy ! 

Tim.  Plague  take  you,  captain. 

Plot.  What !  does  your  sack  work  still  ? 

Tint.  Where  am  1 1 

Plot,  Come,  j'have  slept  enough. 

Bright.  Mr.  Timothy ! 
How  in  the  name  of  fresh  cod  came  you  changed 
Into  a  sea-calf  thus  1 

New.  'Slight,  Sir,  here  be 
Two  fishmongers  to  buy  you,  beat  the  price ; 
Now  y*are  awake  yourself. 

Tim.  How*8  this!  my  hands 
Transmuted  into  claws  ?  my  feet  made  flounders  ? 
Array'd  in  fins  and  scales !     Are  n't  you 
Ashamed  to  make  me  such  a  monster  ?     Pray 
Help  to  undress  me. 

Plot.  We  have  rare  news  for  you. 

Tim.  No  letter  firom  the  lady,  I  hope  1 

Plot.  Your  father. 
And  my  grave  uncle,  sir,  are  cast  away. 

Tim.  Howl 

Plot.  They  by  this  have  made  a  meal 
For  jacks  and  salmon:  they  are  drown'd. 

Bright.  Fall  down. 
And  worship  sea-coals,  for  a  ship  of  them 
Has  made  you,  sir,  an  heir. 

Plot.  This  fellow  here 
Brings  the  auspicious  news:  and  these  twofiriends 
Of  ours  confirm  it. 

Cyph.  'Tis  too  true,  sir. 

Tim.  WeU, 
We  are  all  mortal ;  but  in  what  wet  case 
Had  I  been  now,  if  I  had  gone  with  him  ! 
Within  this  fortnight  I  had  been  converted 
Into  some  pike,  you  might  ha'  cheapen'd  me 
In  Fish-street ;  I  had  made  an  ordinary. 
Perchance,  at  the  Mermaid.    Now  could  I  ay 
Like  any  image  in  a  fountain  which 
Runs  lamentations.    O  my  hard  misfortune ! 

[BSe  fttgtu  to  votep. 

Sea.  Fie,  sir !  good  truth,  it  is  not  manly  in  you, 
To  weep  for  such  a  slight  loss  as  a  father. 

Tim.  I  do  not  ay  for  that 

Sea.  Nol 

Tim.  No,  but  to  think. 
My  mother  is  not  drown'd  too. 

Sea.  I  assure  you, 
And  that  a  shrewd  mischance. 

Tim.  For  then  might  I 
Ha*  gone  to  th'  counting-house,  and  set  at  liberty 
Those  harmless  angels,  which  for  many  years 
Have  been  condemn'd  to  darkness. 

Plot.  You'd  not  do 
Like  your  penurious  fiither,  who  was  wont 
To  walk  his  dinner  out  in  Paul's,  whilst  you 
Kept  I^nt  at  home,  and  had,  like  folk  in  sieges, 
Your  meals  weigh'd  to  you. 

New.  Indeed  they  say  he  was  a  monument  of 
Paul's. 

Tim.  Yes,  he  was  there 
As  constant  as  Duke  Humphrey.    I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sate,  holes  i'  th'  logs. 


Plot.  He  wore 
More  pavement  out  with  walking  than  would  make 
A  row  of  new  stone-saints,  and  yet  refused 
To  give  to  th*  reparation. 

Bright.  I've  heard 
He'd  make  his  jack  go  empty,  to  cozen  neighbours. 

Plot.  Yes,  when  there  was  not  fire  enqiigh  to 
warm 
A  mastich-patch  t'  apply  to  his  wife's  temples, 
In  great  extremity  of  tooth-ache.    This  is 
True,  Mr.  Timothy,  is't  not  1 

THm.  Yes:  then  linen 
To  us  was  stranger  than  to  Capuchins. 
My  flesh  is  of  an  order,  with  wearing  shirts 
Made  of  the  sacks  that  brought  o'er  cochineal. 
Copperas,  and  indigo.    My  sister  wears 
Smocks  made  of  currant-bags. 

Sea.  I'll  not  endure  it ; 
Let's  show  ourselves. 

Ware.  Stay,  hear  all  first 

New.  Thy  uncle  was  such  another. 

Bright.  I  have  heard 
He  still  last  leflth'  Exchange,  and  would  commend 
The  wholesomeness  o'  th*  air  in  Moor-fields,  when 
The  dock  struck  three  sometimes. 

Plot.  Surely  myself 
Cypher  his  factor,  and  an  ancient  cat,        . 
Did  keep  strict  diet,  had  our  Spanish  fare, 
Four  olives  among  three.     My  unde  would 
Look  fat  with  fasting;  I  ha'  known  him  suzfoit 
Upon  a  bunch  of  raisins ;  swoon  at  sight 
Of  a  whole  joint,  and  rise  an  epicure 
From  half  an  orange.  [iVy  vmdi^fuiM. 

Ware.  Gentlemen,  'tis  false. 
Cast  ofiT  your  doud.    D'you  know  me,  sir  1 

Plot.  My  unde ! 

Sea.  And  do  you  know  me,  sir  1 

Tim.  My  father! 

Ware.  Nay, 
We'll  open  all  the  plot,  reveal  yourself. 

Plot,  Cyper  the  waterman ! 

Quart.  Salewit,  away ! 
I  feel  a  tempest  coming.       [Ex.  Qdau.  and  SAucwif. 

Ware.  Are  you  struck 
With  a  torpedo,  nephew  1 

Sea.  Ha'  you  seen  too 
A  Gorgon's  head,  that  you  stand  speechless  1  or 
Are  you  a  fish  in  earnest  ? 

Bright.  It  beg^s  to  thunder. 

New.  We  will  make  bold  to  take  our  leaves. 

Ware.  What,  is  your  captain  fled  1 

Sea.  Nay,  gentlemen,  forsake  your  company ! 

Bright.  Sir,  we  have  business. 

Sea.  Troth,  it  is  not  kindly  done. 

[Burnt  BuoBT,  Niw. 

Ware.  Now,  Mr.  Seathrift, 
You  see  what  mourners  we  had  had,  had  we 
Been  wrecked  in  earnest  My  grieved  nephew  here 
Had  made  my  cellar  flow  with  tears,  my  wines 
Had  charged  glass-ordnance,  our  funerals  had  been 
Bewail'd  in  pottle-draughts. 

Sea.  And  at  our  graves 
Your  nephew  and  my  son  had  made  a  panegyric 
And  open'd  all  our  virtues. 

Ware.  Ungrateful  monster ! 
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Sea.  Unnatural  yillain ! 

Ware,  Thou  enemy  to  my  blood ! 

Sea,  Thou  worse  than  parricide ! 

Ware,  Next  my  sins,  I  do  repent  I  am  thy  uncle. 

Sea.  And  I  thy  father.  [father 

Ware.  Death  o*  my  soul !   Did  I,  when  first  thy 
Broke  in  estate,  and  then  broke  from  the  Counter, 
Where  Mr.  Seathrift  laid  him  in  the  hole 
Fdr  debt,  among  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
And  trades  like  him  blown  up,  take  thee  from  dust, 
Give  thee  free  education,  put  thee  in 
My  own  fair  way  of  traffic ;  nay,  decree 
To  leave  thee  jewels,  land,  my  whole  estate, 
Pardon'd  thy  former  wildness,  and  couldst  thou  sort 
Thyself  with  none  but  idle  gallants,  captains, 
And  poets,  who  must  plot  before  they  eat. 
And  make  each  meal  a  stratagem?    Then  could 
But  I  be  subject  of  thy  impious  scofis  1        [none 
I  swoon  at  sight  of  meat ;  I  rise  a  glutton 
From  half  an  orange :  Wretch,  forgetful  wretch ! 
Tore  heaven  I  count  it  treason  in  my  blood 
That  gives  thee  a  relation.     But  I'll  take 
A  full  revenge.     Make  thee  my  heir !     I'll  first 
Adopt  a  slave,  brought  from  some  galley ;  one 
Which  laws  do  put  into  the  inventory. 
And  men  bequeath  in  wiUs  with  stools,  and  brass- 
\  pots ;  [heir. 

One  who  shall  first  be  household-stuff,  then  my 
Or  to  defeat  all  thy  large  aims,  FlI  marry. 
Cypher,  go  find  me  Baneswright ;  he  shall  straight 
Provide  me  a  wife.     I  will  not  stay  to  let 
My  resolution  cool.     Be  she  a  wench 
That  eveiy  day  puts  on  her  dowry,  wears 
Her  fortunes,  has  no  portion,  so  she  be 
Young  and  likely  to  be  fruitful,  I'll  have  her : 
By  all  that's  good,  I  will ;  this  afternoon  ! 
I  will  about  it  straight 

Sea.  I  follow  you.  [Ex.  Wakx.  CrpHia. 

And  as  for  you,  Tim,  mermaid,  triton,  haddock. 
The  wond'rous  Indian  fish  caught  near  Peru, 
Who  can  be  of  both  elements,  your  sight 
Will  keep  you  well.     Here  I  do  cast  thee  off. 
And  in  thy  room  pronounce  to  make  thy  sister 
My.heir;  it  would  be. most  unnatural 
To  leave  a  fish  on  land.     'Las !  sir,  one  of  your 
Bright  fins  and  gills  must  swim  in  seas  of  sack, 
Spout  rich  canaries  up  like  whales  in  maps ; 


I  know  youll  not  endare  to  see  my  jack 
Go  empty,  nor  wear  shirts  of  oopperas-bags. 
Nor  fast  in  Paul's,  you.     I  do  hate  thee  now, 
Worse  than  a  tempest,  quicksand,  pirate,  rock. 
Or  &tal  lake,  ay,  or  a  privy-seal. 
Go  let  the  captain  make  you  drunk,  and  let 
Your  next  change  be  into  some  ape,  ('tis  stale 
To  be  a  fish  twice,)  or  some  active  baboon. 
And  when  you  can  find  money  out,  betray 
What  wench  i'  th*  room  has  lost  her  maidenhead. 
Can  mount  to  th'  king,  and  can  do  all  your  fcat5. 
If  your  fine  chain  and  yellow  coat  come  near 
Th'  Exchange,  I'll  see  you ;  so  I  leave  you. 

Plot.  Now  [JKr.  Sejl 

Were  there  a  dext'rous  beam  and  two-pence 

hemp, 
Never  had  man  such  cause  to  hang  himselfl 
Tim.  I  have  brought  myself  to  a  fine  | 

Now 
Am  I  fit  only  to  be  caught,  and  put 
Into  a  pond  to  leap  carps,  or  beget 
A  goodly  race  of  pickreL 


BONO  IN  «THS  AM0BOU8  WAB." 
TiMB  is  the  feather'd  thing, 
And  whilst  I  praise 

The  sparklings  of  thy  locks,  and  call  them  rays, 
Takes  wing — 

Leaving  behind  him,  as  he  flies. 
An  unperoeivfed  dimness  in  thine  eyes : 

His  minutes,  whilst  they're  told, 
Do  make  us  old ; 
And  every  sand  of  his  fleet  glass. 
Increasing  age  as  it  doth  pass. 
Insensibly  sows  wrinkles  there 
Where  flowers  and  roses  do  appear. 

Whilst  we  do  speak,  our  fire 

Doth  into  ice  expire ; 

Flames  turn  to  frost ;  and  ere  we  can 

Know  how  our  cheek  turns  pale  and  wan. 

Or  how  a  silver  snow 

Springs  there  where  jet  did  grow. 

Our  fading  spring  is  in  dull  winter  lost 


KICHAKD  BRATHWAITE. 


[Be^^lfi88.    Died,  MTt.] 


RiCHAKD  Beathwaite,  mentioned  incidentally 
by  Warton  as  a  pastoral  poet,  but  more  valuable 
as  a  fluent  though  inelegant  satirist,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Brathwaite  of  Warcop,  near  Appleby, 
in  Westmoreland.  W^hen  he  had  finished  his 
education  at  both  universities,  his  father  gave  him 
the  estate  of  Barnside,  in  Westmoreland,  where 
ho  held  a  commission  in  the  militia,  and  was 


deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county.  His  latter  days 
were  spent  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  died,  with  a  highly  respectable  character.  To 
the  list  of  his  pieces  enumerated  by  Wood  two 
have  been  since  added  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Malone,  amounting  in  all  to  nineteen,  among 
which  are  two  tragi-comedies,  Mercurius  Britan- 
nicus  and  the  Regiddium. 


JOHN  MILTON. 
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FROM  A  "BTRAPPABO  FOR  THE  DEVIL.** 

A  MAN  there  was  who  had  lived  a  merry  life 
Till  in  the  end  he  took  to  him  a  wife, 
One  that  no  image  was,  for  she  could  speak, 
And  now  and  then  her  husband's  costrel  break ; 
This  drove  the  poor  man  to  a  discontent. 
And  oft  and  many  times  did  he  repent 
That  e'er  he  changed  his  former  quiet  state; 
But  'las !  repentance  then  did  come  too  late, 
No  cure  he  finds  to  heal  this  malady, 
But  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
The  common  cure  for  care  to  every  man, 
A  pot  of  nappy  ale,  where  he  began 
To  fortify  his  brains  'gainst  all  should  come, 
'Mongst  which  the  damour  of  his  wife's  loud 
tongue. 


This  habit  grafted  in  him  grew  so  strong. 
That  when  he  was  from  ale  an  hour  seem'd  long, 
So  well  he  liked  the  potion.     On  a  time, 
Having  staid  long  at  pot — ^for  rule  or  line 
Limits  no  drunkard— even  from  mom  to  night. 
He  hasted  home  apace  by  the  mooi^ight, 
Where  as  he  went  what  phantasies  were  bred, 
I  do  not  know,  in  his  distemper'd  bead. 
But  a  strange  ghost  appear'd  and  forced  him  stay. 
With  which  perplext  he  thus  began  to  say : 
*i  Good  spirit  if  Uiou  be,  I  need  no  charm. 
For  well  I  know  thou  wilt  not  do  me  harm ; 
And  if  the  devil,  sure  thou  shouldst  not  hurt ! 
I  wed  thy  sister,  and  am  plagued  for't." 

The  spirit,  well  approving  what  he  said, 
Dissolved  to  air  and  quickly  vanished. 


JOHN  MILTON. 


[Bon,  1608.    DM,1874.] 


Ir  the  memory  of  Milton  has  been  outraged 
by  Dr.  Johnson's  hostility,  the  writings  of  Black- 
bume,  Hayley,  and,  above  all,  of  Symmons,  may 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  poet's 
injured  shade.  The  apologies  for  Milton  have 
indeed  been  rather  full  to  superfluity  than  defec- 
tive. Dr.  Johnson's  triumphant  regret  at  the 
supposed  whipping  of  our  great  poet  at  the  uni- 
versity, is  not  more  amusing  than  the  alarm  of 
his  fiivourable  biographers  at  the  idea  of  admit- 
ting it  to  be  true.  From  all  that,  has  been  writ* 
ten  on  the  subject,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Milton 
committed  no  offence  at  college  which  could  de- 
serve an  ignominious  punishment.  Admitting 
Aubrey's  authority  for  the  anecdote,  and  his  au- 
thority is  not  very  high,  it  points  out  the  punish- 
ment not  as  a  public  infliction,  but  as  the  personal 
act  of  his  tutor,  who  resented  or  imagined  some 
unkindnesses. 

The  youthful  history  of  Milton,  in  despite  of 
this  anecdote,  presents  him  in  an  exalted  and 
amiable  light.  His  father,  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
attainments,  and  so  accomplished  a  musicianf  as 
to  rank  honourably  among  the  composers  of  his 
age,  intended  him  for  the  ministry  of  the  church, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  private  tutor,  who 
probably  seconded  his  views ;  but  the  piety  that 
was  early  instilled  into  the  poet's  mind  grew  up, 
with  the  size  of  his  intellect,  into  views  of  reli- 
gious independence  that  would  not  have  suited 
any  definite  ecclesiastical  pale;  and  if  Milton 
had  become  a  preacher,  he  must  have  founded  a 


[*  There  if,  perhapt,  no  work  in  English  which  illus- 
trates more  fully  ooa  amusingly  the  manners,  oocupar 
lions,  and  opinions  of  the  time  when  It  wa«  written 
than  Bndthwaite'a  Strappado ;  but  it  Ifl  a  strange,  undl- 
evtad  and  ill-arranged  collection  of  poenu,  of  various 
kin<is  and  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  some  of  them 
composed  considerably  before  the  rest,  but  few  without 
claims  to  notice.  The  principal  part  oon.xists  of  satires  and 
epigrams,  although  the  author  purposely  confounds  the 
distinction  between  the  two: 


church  of  his  own.  Whilst  a  boy,  the  intensity 
of  his  studies  laid  the  seeds  of  lus  future  blind- 
ness; and  at  that  period  the  Latin  verses  ad- 
dressed to  his  father  attest  not  only  the  prema- 
turity of  his  attainments,  but  the  endearing 
strength  of  his  affections. 

The  few  years  which  he  spent  at  his  father's 
house,  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  after 
leaving  the  university,  and  before  setting  out  on 
his  travels,  were  perhaps  the  happiest  in  his  life. 
In  the  beautiful  scenery  of  that  spot,  disinclined 
to  any  profession  by  his  universal  capacity,  and 
thirst  for  literature,  he  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  wrote  the  most  exquisite  of  his  minor  poems. 
Such  a  mind,  in  the  opening  prime  of  its  genius, 
enjoying  rural  leisure  and  romantic  walks,  and 
luxuriating  in  the  production  of  Comus  and  the 
Arcades,  presents  an  inspiring  idea  of  human 
beatitude. 

When  turned  of  thirty  he  went  to  Italy,  the 
most  accomplished  Englishman  that  ever  visited 
her  classical  shores.  The  attentions  that  were 
shown  to  him  are  well  known.  We  find  him 
at  the  same  time,  though  a  stranger  and  a  heretic, 
boldly  expressing  his  opinions  within  the  verge 
of  the  Vatican.  There,  also,  if  poetry  ever 
deigns  to  receive  assistance  from  the  younger 
art,  his  imagination  may  have  derived  at  least 
congenial  impressions  from  the  frescoes  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  pictures  of  Raphael ; 
and  those  impressions  he  may  have  possibly  re- 
called in  the  formation  of  his  great  poem,  when 

I  eairt  an  I^pigram  which  is  a  SaUrt, 

He  never  scruples  to  use  the  plainest  terms,  and  though 
he  seldom  inserts  names,  he  spares  neither  rank  nor  con- 
dition.—Coujbr,  Bridgt.  Cat.  p.  32.] 

t  Milton  was  earlv  instructed  in  music  As  a  poet  he 
speaks  like  one  habituated  to  in.spiration  under  its  influ- 
ence, and  seems  to  have  attached  considerable  importance 
to  the  science  in  his  system  of  education. 
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his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the  worid,  and  when 
he  looked  inwardly  for  « godlike  shapes  and 
forms." 

In  the  eventful  year  after  his  return  from  the 
Continent,  the  fate  of  Episcopacy,  which  was  yet 
undecided,  seemed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  in- 
fluence which  the  respective  parties  could  exer- 
cise upon  the  public  mind,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  which  was  now  set  at  liberty  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament  Mil- 
ton's strength  led  him  foremost  on  his  own  side 
of  the  controversy ;  he  defended  the  five  minis- 
ters, whose  book  was  entitled  Smectymnus,* 
against  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Bishop 
Hall  and  Archbishop  Usher,  and  became,  in 
literary  warfare,  the  bulwark  of  his  party.  It  is 
performing  this  and  similar  services,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  Milton's  vapouring  away  his  patriot- 
ism in  keeping  a  private  boarding-house ;  and  such 
are  the  slender  performances  at  which  that  critic 
proposes  that  we  should  indulge  in  some  de- 
gree of  merriment.  Assuredly,  if  Milton  wielded 
the  pen  instead  of  the  sword,  in  public  dispute, 
his  enemies  had  no  reason  to  regard  the  former 
weapon  as  either  idle  or  impotent  in  his  hand. 
An  invitation  to  laugh  on  such  an  occasion,  may 


remind  us  of  what  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  de- 
nominate **  awful  mirth ;"  for  of  all  topics  which 
an  enemy  to  Milton's  principles  could  select,  his 
impotence  in  maintaining  them  is  the  most  un- 
propitious  to  merriment 

The  most  diflicult  passage  of  his  life  for  his 
biographers  to  comment  upon  with  entire  satis- 
faction, is  his  continued  acceptance  of  Cromwell's 
wages  after  Cromwell  had  become  a  tyrant  It 
would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that  his  fear  of  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts,  the  symptoms  of  his  having 
been  seldom  at  the  usurper's  court,  and  the  di- 
cumstance  of  his  having  given  him  advice  to 
spare  the  liberties  of  the  people,  form  some  apology 
for  this  negative  adherence.  But  if  the  people, 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  were  capable  of  li- 
berty after  Cromwell's  death,  they  were  equaUy 
so  before  it ;  and  a  renunciation  of  his  profits 
under  the  despot  would  have  been  a  nobler  and 
fuller  sacrifice  to  public  principles,  than  any  ad- 
vice. From  ordinary  men  this  was  more  than 
could  be  expected;  but  Milton  prescribed  to 
others  such  austerity  of  duty,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  altitude  of  his  character,  the  world,  which 
looked  to  him  for  example,  had  a  right  to  expect 
his  practical  virtue  to  be  severe. 


UPON  THE  cmcuMCTSioy. 

Yk  flaming  powers,  and  winged  wairiors  bright, 
That  erst  with  music  and  triumphant  song. 
First  heard  by  happy  watchful  shepherd's  ear, 
So  sweetly  sung  your  joy  the  clouds  along, 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  list'ning  night ; 
Now  mourn,  and  if  sad  share  with  us  to  bear 
Your  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear. 
Burn  in  your  sighs,  and  borrow 
Seas  wept  from  our  deep  sorrow ; 
He  who  with  all  Heaven's  heraldry  whilere 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease ; 
Alas,  how  soon  our  sin 
Sore  doth  begin 

His  infancy  to  seize ! 
O  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just ! 
Just  law  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love  ! 
For  we  by  rightful  doom  remediless 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High  throned  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory,  even  to  nakedness ; 
And  that  great  covenant  which  we  still  transgress 
Entirely  satisfied. 
And  the  full  wrath  beside 
Of  vengeful  justice  bore  for  our  excess, 
And  seals  obedience  first  with  wounding  smart 
This  day,  but,  O  !  ere  long 
Huge  pangs  and  strong 

Will  pierce  more  near  his  heart 

*  From  the  initisl  letters  of  their  namea. 


BONNET  TO  THE  NIGQTINaALE. 

O  NIGHTINGALE,  that  ou  you  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  sUll, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost 
fill. 

While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckow's  bill. 
Portend  success  in  love ;  O  if  Jove's  will 

Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 

Both  of  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  L 
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Oir  MAT  MOBRnro. 

Now  the  bright  morning  Star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pile  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing ! 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 
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AX  EPITAPH  ON  TIIE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATICK 
POET,  WILIilAM  SHAKSP£AB£  • 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honourM 

bones. 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy 

name? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 
For  whilst  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring 

art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 
Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 
And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


SONNET  ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

Whek  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide ; 
«  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied," 

I  fondly  ask  1  but  Patience  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  **  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best:  His 
state. 
Is  kingl}'' ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


SONNET  ON  HIS  DECEASED  WIFE. 

MKTBorGHT  I  saw  my  lato  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint, 
Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save, 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint. 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind: 

Her  fac^was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But,  O  !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 

[*  We  hare  copie*!  this  title  at  full  lenjcth  fVom  the  poem 
a«  it  was  first  printM:  **It  in  true,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
^tbat  .Milton  denoenrled  to  upbraid  the  unfortunate 
Chiirle!4 1.,  that  the  chosen  companion  of  hit  private  hours 
was  one  WifUam  Stiak-tpeare,  a  player.^  {Lije  nf  Drydtn, 
p.  9.)  Nothing  is  more  untrue,  and  we  quote  the  pafsage : 
"  The  J  Oi'ts,  and  some  EnKUoli,  have  been  no  mindful  of 
(ipcorum,  a.«  to  put  never  more  pioup  words  in  tho  mouth 
of  any  person  than  of  a  tyrant.    I  shall  not  In&tauce  an 
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Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount. 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west  behold 

Where  on  the  iGgean  shore  a  city  stands 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil, 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades  ; 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 

There,  flowery  hill,  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages  ;  his  who  bred 

Grreat  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measured  verse, 

iEolian  charms,  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd, 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own. 

Thence  what  the  lofly  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  humai^  life ; 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing ; 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 


SAMSON  BEWAILING  HIS  BLINDNESS  AND 

CAPTITITY. 

{Attendant  leading  him,) 

raOM  BAMSOK  AQ0M8TXS. 

A  LITTLE  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on : 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil. 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me. 
Where  I  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholsome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  day-spring  born;  here  leave  me  to  respire. — 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 

abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king  [Charlcn  I.]  might  bo 
1«»8  conversant,  but  one  whom  wo  well  knr>w  was  the 
closet  companion  of  these,  his  politudes,  William  Shak- 
gpearo,  who  hitroducea  the  perron  of  Richard  III."  Ac, 
speaking  such  stu/T^  hu  goes  on  to  say,  as  the  king  has 
written,  and  deep  dLvicmbleni  indul;^  in.  What  ia  there 
in  thi«  dir^roKpectful  to  the  **  i:weetc:»t  Shakupeare,  fancy's 
child,"  of  his  Juvenile  yer^ca?] 
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To  Dagon  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works ;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me  ;  hence  with  leave 
Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind, 
From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 
O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  oflering  bum'd. 
As  in  a  fiery  column,  charioting 
His  godlike  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 
Or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  race  1 
Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Design'd  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
Betrayed,  captivcd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
WiUi  this  heaven-gifted  strength  1      O  glorious 
Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debased     [strength 
Lower  than  bond-slave !     Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver ; 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 
Himself  in  bonds,  under  Philistian  yoke. 
•  •  •  * 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extmct. 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annull'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become  [eased. 

Of  man  or  worm  :  the  vilest  here  excel  me  ; 

They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 

Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

O  first  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

"  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;" 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  1 

The  sun  to  mo  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon. 

When  she  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul, 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  1 

And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  diffused. 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  1 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death. 


And  buried  :  but  O  yet  more  miserable  ! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave, 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial. 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongB ; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  (bes. 


SPEECHES  OP  MANOAH  THE  FATHER  OF  SAMfON, 
AND  OF  THE  CHORUS,  OX  UEARIXO  OF  UlA 
LAST  ACIIIEVEMEXT  AND  DliATH. 

Manoah.  Sambok  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroically  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic ;  on  his  enemies 
Fully  revenged,  hath  left  them  yeara  of  mourning. 
And  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor 
Through  all  Philistian  bounds,  to  Israel 
Honour  hath  left,  and  freedom,  let  but  them 
Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion  ; 
To  himself  and  fiitber's  house  eternal  fame. 
And  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  God  not  parted  fix>m  him,  as  was  fear'd. 
But  favouring  and  assisting  to  the  end. 
Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 
Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies'  blood,  and  from  the  stream. 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clotted  gore.     I  with  what  speed  the  while 
(Gaza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  nay,) 
Will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends, 
To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 
With  silent  obsequy,  and  funeral  train. 
Home  to  his  father's  house :  there  will  I  build  him 
A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel  ever  green,  and  branching  palm, 
With  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  acts  inrolfd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 
Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 
And. from  his  memory  inflame  tlieir  breasts 
To  matchless  valour,  and  adventures  high  : 
The  virgins  also  shall  on  fcastful  doys 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice. 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Chonu,  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about,  x 

And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 
Oil  he  seems  to  hide  his  face. 
But  unexpectedly  returns, 
And  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  witness  gloriously  ;  whence  Gaza  mourns, 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent ; 
His  servants  he  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissed. 
And  calm  of  mind  all  passion  spent. 
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PBOM  OOMUS. 

l^eJIntaoauditoinfenawUdwoed. 

The  Attendant  Spirit  dueendi  or  enten, 

Befork  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortiil  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  reg^ions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  [care 
Which  men  call  Earth,  and  with  low-thoughted 
Confined,  and  pester'd  in  this  pin-fold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods,  on  sainted  seats. 
Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity  : 
To  such  my  errand  is;  and  but  for  such, 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 

But  to  my  task.     Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt-flood,  and  each  ebbing  stream, 
Took  in  by  lot  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  role  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles, 
That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Which  he  to  grace  his  tributary  gods 
By  course  commits  to  several  government, 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire 

crowns, 
And  wield  their  little  tridents :  but  this  isle. 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair'd  deities ; 
And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  tempered  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arms : 
Where  his  fair  offspring,  nursed  in  princely  lore, 
Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state. 
And  new-entrusted  sceptre  ;  but  their  way  [wood, 
Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear 
The  nodtling  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger ; 
And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril. 
But  that  by  quick  command  from  sovereign  Jove 
I  was  despatched  for  their  defence  and  guard ; 
And  listen  why ;  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song, 
From  old  or  modern  bard,  in  hall  or  bower. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 
After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transformed, 
Coasting  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed, 
On  Circe's  island  fell :  (Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  Sunt  whose  charmed  cup 
Wlioever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine,) 
This  nymph,  that  gazed  upon  his  clust'ring  locks 
With  ivy  berries  wreath'd,  and  his  blythe  youth, 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
AVhom  tlierefore  she   brought  up,  and  Comus 

named. 
Who  ripe,  and  frolic  of  his  full  grown  age, 
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Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields. 

At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood, 

And  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbowered. 

Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 

Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 

His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass,  [taste. 

To  quench  the  drought  of  Phcebus,  which  as  they 

(For  most  do  taste,  through  fond  intemp'rate  thirst) 

Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  coun  t'nance, 

Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 

Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear, 

Or  ounce  or  tiger,  hog  or  bearded  goat, 

Ail  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were ; 

And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 

But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before, 

And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget. 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 

Therefore,  when  any  favoured  of  high  Jove 

Chances  to  pass  through  this  advent'rous  glade. 

Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 

I  shoot  from  heaven  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 

As  now  I  do :  but  first  I  must  put  off 

These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof. 

And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 

That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 

Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song. 

Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 

And  hush  the  waving  woods ;  nor  of  less  faith, 

And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch. 

Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 

Of  this  occasion.     But  I  hear  the  tread 

Of  hateful  steps.    1  must  be  viewless  now. 

Coxus  ontera  with  a  oharmin^-rod  in  one  hand,  his  glnss 
in  the  other;  with  him  a  rout  of  monRtcni.  headed  like 
gunilry  surtii  of  wild  betutfi,  but  otherwiM  like  men  and 
women,  their  apparel  glL^iteninij; ;  they  come  in,  making 
a  riotous  and  unruly  noi^e,  with  torcbos  in  their  bands. 

Comus,  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold. 
And  the  gilded  car  of  Day, 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream. 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his  chamber  in  the  East. 
Meanwhile,  welcome  Joy  and  Feast, 
Midnight  Shout  and  Revelry, 
Tipsy  Dance,  and  Jollity. 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 
Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed. 
And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head. 
Strict  Age,  and  sour  Severity, 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 
We  that  are  of  purer  fire 
Imitate  the  starry  quire, 
Who  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 
The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ; 
And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves. 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim, 
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The  wood-nymphs,  deckM  with  daisies  trim. 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep ; 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove, 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin, 

'Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin. 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report — 

Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

Dark-veil'd  Cotytto !  t'  whom  the  secret  flame 

Of  midnight  torches  bums;  mysterious  dame! 

That  ne'er  art  call'd,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 

Of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom. 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air. 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair. 

Wherein  thou  ridest  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 

Us  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out; 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  mom  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin'd  loophole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  desciy 

Our  concealed  solemnity. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 

In  a  light  fantastic  round. 

TheMeature. 
Break  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 
Run  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  trees ; 
Our  number  may  afiright  *,  some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 
Benighted  in  these  woods     Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains :  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  slock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 
About  my  mother  Circe.    Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  epungy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 
And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight ; 
Which  must  not  be,  for  that's  against  my  course : 
I  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 
And  well-placed  words  of  glozing  courtesy. 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible. 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares.     When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 
But  here  she  comes ;  I  fairly  step  aside. 
And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

The  Last  BnUn, 

Lady,  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true. 
My  best  guide  now ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe, 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  frill. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  die  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  mdeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers;  yet  O,  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 


I  In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood ! 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  frvour  of  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side. 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheeb  of  Phoebus'  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back. 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engag'd  their  wand'ring  steps  too  &r, 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return. 
Had  stole  them  from  me;  else,  O  thievish  Night, 
Why  wouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fillM  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller! 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
W^as  rife  and  perfect  in  my  list'ning  ear ; 
Yet  naught  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be  1     A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope. 
Thou  hovering  Angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity  ! 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavish  oflicere  of  vengeance. 

Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night ! 

I  did  not  err ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 

I'll  venture  ;  for  my  new  enliven'd  spirits 

Prompt  me  ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  oflU 


Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  lives  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale. 

Where  the  love-lom  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are! 
O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flow'ry  cave. 
Tell  me  but  where. 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  Sphere ; 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies,    [nies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven's  harmo- 
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BnUrCoum, 

Cormu.  Can  any  mortal,  mixture  of  earth's  mould, 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  t 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breasti 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Sirens  three. 
Amidst  the  flow'iy-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs, 
Who  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 
•  And  lap  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Chaiybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause  : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself^ 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  «ober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.    I'll  speak  to  her, 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen.  Hail,  foreign  wonder ! 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosp'rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
Compeird  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

Comus,  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft 
you  thus  ? 

Lady.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Comm*.   Could   that  divide  you    from    near- 
ushering  guides  1 

Lady.  They  left  me  weaiy  on  a  grassy  turf. 

Comui,  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why  ? 

Lady.  To  seek  i'  th'  valley  some  cool  friendly 
spring. 

Comut,  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded, 
ladyl 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick 
return. 

Comm.  Perhaps  forestalling  Night  prevented 
them. 

Lady.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 

Comut.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present 
needl 

Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers 
lose. 

Comus.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
bloom  1 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lips, 

Comus.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labour'd 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came,        [ox 
And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill. 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots. 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood ; 


I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element. 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds.    I  was  awe-struck. 

And  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipped ;  if  those  you  seek, 

It  were  a  journey  like  a  path  to  heaven. 

To  help  you  find  them. 

Lady.  Gentle  villager, 
What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  1 

Comus.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  sup- 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light,       [pose. 
Would  over-task  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet 

Comus.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallet  rouse ;  if  otherwise, 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
Till  further  quest 

Lady,  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word. 
And  trust  thy  honest  ofier'd  courtesy. 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls, 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place       * 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it 
Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.     Shepherd,  lead  on. 


CHASTITY. 

7E0M  THE  BAlfZ. 

Mt  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

As  you  imagine ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength 

Which  you  remember  not 

•  •  •  • 

'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity  : 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  c6mplete  steel. 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 
Where  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 
No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer. 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity : 
Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots,  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night. 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time. 
No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece, 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  1 
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Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  silver-^bafied  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at  naught 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid ;  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  firown,  and  she  was  Queen  o'  th' 

Woods. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 
Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  c6ngeal'd  stone, 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 
And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration,  and  blank  awe  1 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her, 
Driving  far  oif  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul*s  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal, 


SONQ. 


Sabbina  fair. 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Un^er  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 

Listen,  for  dear  Honour's  sake, 

Goddess  of  the  Silver  lake, 
Listen  and  save ; 
Listen  and  appear  to  us, 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus ; 
By  th'  earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace, 
And  Tethys'  grave  majestic  pace ; 
By  hoary  Nereus'  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian- wizard's  hook; 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 
And  old  sooth-saying  Glaucus'  spell ; 
By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands, 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands ; 
By  Thetis'  tinsel-elipper'd  feet, 
And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet ; 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb. 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocka, 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks  ; 
By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams,  with  wily  glance ; 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head 
From  thy  coral-paven  bed. 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
Till  thou  our  summons  answer'd  have. 
Listen  and  save. 


THB  DANCES  ENDED,  THE  SPIRIT  EPILOGUIZES. 
Spirit.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 


Where  Day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky ; 
There  I  suok  the  liquid  air, 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus  and  his  daughters  three. 
That  sing  al)out  the  golden  tree  : 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  Ifowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 
That  there  eternal  Summer  dwells. 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedar'd  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show, 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  th'  Assyrian  queen ; 
But  far  above,  in  spangled  sheen. 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced. 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  intranccd. 
After  her  wand'ring  labours  long. 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride. 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born. 
Youth  and  Joy ;  so  Jove  hath  swoni. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  tlie  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend. 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


SPEECH  OP  THB  GENIUS  OP  THB  WOOD,  IN  "THE 
ARCADES.'' 

Stat,  gentle  swains;  for  though  in  this  disguise 
I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes; 
Of  &mous  Arcaday  ye  are,  and  sprung 
Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung. 
Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse  ; 
And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood. 
Fair  silver  buskin'd  nymphs  as  great  and  good, 
I  know  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent. 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine. 
Whom,  with  low  reverence,  I  adore  as  mine, 
And  with  all  helpful  service  will  comply 
To  further  this  night's  glad  solemnity ; 
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And  lead  ye,  where  ye  may  more  near  behold 
What  shallow  searching  Fame  hath  left  untold ; 
Which  I  full  oft,  amidst  these  shades  alone, 
Have  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon ; 
For  know,  by  lot  fipom  Jove  I  am  the  power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower. 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill : 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew. 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue^ 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites. 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites, 
When  Evening  gray  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hallow'd  ground, 
And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  Morn 
Awakes  the  sf^imb'ring  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 


Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  ev'ry  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs   made 

bless: 
But  else  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirens'  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  Infolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears. 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
After  the  heav'niy  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  unpurged  ear. 


to 


ANDKEW  MAEVELL. 


[Bon,iaO.    D]0i,lC78.] 


A  BBTTBB  edition  of  MarvelPs  works  than  any 
that  has  been  given,  is  due  to  his  literary  and  pa- 
triotic character.  He  was  the  champion  of  Mil- 
ton's living  reputation,  and  the  victorious  sup- 
porter of  free  principles  against  Biahop  Parker, 
when  that  venal  apostate  to  bigotiy  promulgated, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  **  that  it  was  more  ne- 
cessary to  set  a  severe  government  over  men's  con- 
sciences and  religious  persuasions,  than  over  their 
vices  and  immoralities."  The  humour  and  elo- 
quence of  Marveli's  prose  tracts  were  admired 
and  probably  imitated  by  Swift.*  *  In  playful  ex- 
uberance of  figure  he  sometimes  resembles  Burke. 
For  consistency  of  principles,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
find  his  parallel.  His  few  poetical  pieces  betray 
some  adherence  to  the  school  of  conceit,  but  there 
is  much  in  it  that  comes  from  the  heart  warm, 
pure,  and  affectionate. 

He  was  a  native  of  Hull.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  seduced  from  Cambridge  by  the 
proselytising  Jesuits,  but  was  brought  back  from 
London  by  his  fiither,  returned  to  the  university, 
and  continued  for  ever  after  an  enemy  to  super- 
stition and  intrigue.  In  1640  his  father,  who 
was  a  clergyman  of  Hull,  embarked  on  the  Hum- 
ber  in  company  with  a  youthful  pair  whom  he 
was  to  marry  at  Barrow,  in  Lincolnshire.  Though 
the  weather  was  calm  when  they  entered  the 
boat,  the  old  gentleman  expressed  a  whimsical 
presentiment  of  danger,  by  throvring  his  cane 
ashore,  and  crying  out,  "Ho  for  heaven  !"t  A. 
■torm  came  on,  and  the  whole  company  perished. 

In  consequence  of  this  catastrophe  the  gentle- 
man whose  daughter  was  to  have  been  married, 
adopted  young  Marvell  as  his  son,  conceiving  his 


[  •  We  ftill  read  MarT«Il*s  answer  to  Parker  irith  plea- 
*  SHIS,  though  the  book  it  answers  be  sank  Ions  ago. 

Swiff  s  Apology  for  A  Tate  of  a  Tub.] 
t  Tb«  story  is  told  differently  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 


father  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  in  performing  an 
act  of  friendship.  Marvell's  education  was  thus 
enlarged :  he  travelled  for  his  improvement  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  was  for  some 
time  at  Constantinople  as  secretary  to  the  Eng- 
lish embassy  at  that  court.  Of  his  residence  and 
employments  for  several  years  there  is  no  account, 
till  in  1653  he  was  engaged  by  the  Protector  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  Mr.  Dutton,  at 
Eton ;  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  Milton's 
death,  he  was  assistant  to  Milton  in  the  office  of 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  Protector.  He  sat  in  the 
Parliament  of  1660  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  Hull,  and  was  re-elected  as  long 
as  he  lived.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  in- 
deed, we  find  him  absent  for  two  years  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  on  his  return,  having 
sought  leave  from  his  constituents,  he  accompa- 
nied Lord  Carlisle  i^s  ambassador's  secretary  to 
the  Northern  Courts;  but  from  the  year  1665 
till  his  death,  his  attendance  in  the  House  .  of 
Commons  was  uninterrupted,  and  exhibits  a  zeal 
in  parliamentary  duty  that  was  never  surpassed. 
Constantly  corresponding  with  his  constituents, 
he  was  at  once  earnest  for  their  public  rights  and 
for  their  local  interests.  After  the  most  fatiguing 
attendances,  it  was  his  practice  to  send  them  a 
minute  statement  of  public  proceedings,  before 
he  took  either  sleep  or  refireshment.  Though  he 
rarely  spoke,  his  influence  in  both  houses  was  so 
considerable,  that  when  Prince  Rupert  (who, 
oflen  consulted  him)  voted  on  the  popular  side, 
it  used  to  be  said  that  the  prince  had  been  with 
his  tutor.  He  was  one  of  the  last  members  who 
received  the  legitimate  stipend   for   attendance, 

nica ;  but  the  circumstanoe  related  thore,  of  a  Tjeautlf  ul 
b07  appearing  to  the  mother  of  the  drowned  lad/,  and 
diuppearing  with  the  mystery  of  a  supematoral  being, 
gives  an  air  of  incredibility  to  the  other  account. 
2b2 
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and  hu  grateful  constituents  would  often  send 
him  a  barrel  of  ale  as  a  token  of  their  regard. 
The  traits  that  are  recorded  of  his  public  spirit 
and  simple  manners  g^ve  an  air  of  probability  to 
the  popular  story  of  his  refusal  of  a  oourtbribe. 
Charles  the  Second  having  met  with  Marvell  in  a 
private  company,  found  his  manners  so  agreeable, 
that  he  could  not  imagine  a  man  of  such  com- 
placency to  possess  inflexible  honesty ;  he  accord- 
ingly, as  it  is  said,  sent  his  lord-treasurer,  Danby, 
to  him  next  day,  who,  after  mounting  several  dark 
staircases,  found  the  author  in  a  very  mean  lodg- 
ing, and  proffered  him  a  mark  of  his  majesty's 
consideration.    Marvell  assured  the  lord-treasurer 


that  he  was  not  in  want  of  the  king's  asststanoe, 
and  humorously  illustrated  his  independence  by 
calling  his  servant  to  witness  that  he  had  dined 
for  three  days  successively  on  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton ;  and  having  given  a  dignified  and  rational 
explanation  of  his  motives  to  the  minister,  went 
to  a  friend  and  borrowed  a  guinea.  The  story 
of  his  death  having  been  occasioned  by  poison- 
ing,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  but  a  party  fable.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  had  been  threatened 
with  assassination.  The  corporation  of  Hull 
voted  a  sum  for  his  funeral  expenses,  and  for  an 
appropriate  monument 


THE  EMiaRANTS. 

Whi&b  the  remote  Bermudas  ride, 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  list'ning  winds  received  this  song. 

«  What  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  wat'ry  maze. 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own ! 

«( Where  he  the  huge  sea-monsters  radcs, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs ; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 

<*  He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care. 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 

«  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 

•  •  •  • 

And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 

"  Oh !  let  our  voice  His  praise  exalt 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault, 
Which  then  perhaps  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  bay." 

Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime. 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 


THB  MTMPH  OOMPLAINING  FOB  THB  DEATH  OF 
HER  FAWN. 

Thb  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men !  they  cannot  thrive 
Who  killed  thee.    Thou  ne'er  didst  alive 
Them  any  harm;  alas !  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 


Fm  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill ; 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this :  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Rather  than  fail.    But,  O  my  fears ! 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing. 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain : 
Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain. 
«  •  *  • 

Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit. 
One  morning  (I  remember  well,) 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 
Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then :  I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  **  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  taught  a  Fawn  to  hunt  his  Deer." 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me. beguiled. 
This  waxed  tame  while  he  grew  wild, 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart, 
Left  me  his  Fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 
Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this,  and  very  well  content 
Could  so  my  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot,  and  heart ;  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game ;  it  seem'd  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.    How  could  I  lees 
Than  love  it?     Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  t'  a  beast  that  loveth  me. 
Had  it  lived  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it  too  might  have  done  so 
As  Sylvio  did :  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 
With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed ; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they: 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath.    And  oft 
I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 
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And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  handl 

Nay,  any  Jady's  of  the  Jand. 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 

Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet ; 

With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 

It  oii  would  challenge  me  the  race : 

And  when*t  had  left  me  fer  away, 

'Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay ; 

For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  g^eas 

To  be  a  little  wilderness, 

And  all  the  spring  time  of  the  year 

It  only  lov4d  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  should  lie, 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid ; 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  Up. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill, 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

*  «  «  « 


YOUNG  LOVE. 
Comb,  little  infant,  love  me  now. 
While  thine  unsuspected  years 


Clear  thine  aged  father's  brow 
From  cold  jealousy  and  fears. 

Pretty,  surely,  'twere  to  see 

By  young  Love  old  Time  beguUed ; 
While  our  sportings  are  as  free 

As  the  nurse's  with  the  child. 

Common  beauties  stay  fifteen ; 

8uch  as  yours  should  swifter  move, 
Whose  fair  blossoms  are  too  green 

Yet  for  lust,  but  not  for  love. 

Love  as  much  the  snowy  lamb. 
Or  the  wanton  kid,  does  prize, 

As  the  lusty  bull  or  ram, 
For  his  morning  sacri6ce. 

Now  then  love  me :  Time  may  take 
Thee  before  thy  time  away : 

Of  this  need  we'll  virtue  make. 
And  learn  love  before  we  may. 

80  we  win  of  doubtful  &te; 

And  if  good  to  us  she  meant. 
We  that  good  shall  antedate ; 

Or,  if  ill,  that  ill  prevent. 

Thus  do  kingdoms,  firustrating 
Other  titles  to  their  crown. 

In  the  cradle  crown  their  king, 
80  all  foreign  claims  to  drown. 

80  to  make  all  rivals  vain, 

Now  I  crown  thee  with  my  love ; 
Crown  me  with  thy  love  again, 

And  we  both  shall  monarchs  prove. 


THOMAS  STANLEY. 

[Bora,  14&    Born,  1878.] 


Thomas  Stahlst,  the  learned  editor  of  i£schy- 
lus,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  He 
made  poetical  veimons  of  considerable  neatness 


from  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  Moechus,  and  the 
«  Kisses"  of  Secundum.  He  also  translated  from 
Tristan,  Marino,  Boacan,  and  Gongora. 


CEUA  gmOINO. 
R08SS  in  breathing  forth  their  scent, 
Or  Stan  their  borrow'd  ornament : 
Nymphs  in  their  wat'xy  sphere  that  move. 
Or  angels  in  their  orbs  above; 
The  winged  chariot  of  the  light, 
Or  the  slow  silent  wheels  of  night ; 
The  shade  which  fi^mi  the  swifter  sun 
Doth  in  a  swifter  motion  run. 
Or  souls  that  their  eternal  rest  do  keep, 
Make  fu  less  noise  than  Celia's  breath  in  sleep. 


But  if  the  angel  which  inspires 

This  subtle  flame  with  active  fires, 

Should  mould  this  breath  to  words,  and  those 

Into  a  harmony  dispose, 

The  music  of  this  heavenly  sphere 

Would  steal  each  soul  (in)  at  (he  ear. 

And  into  plants  and  stones  infuse 

A  life  that  cherubim  would  chuse. 

And  with  new  powers  invert  the  laws  of  ftte. 

Kill  those  that  live,  and  dead  things  animate. 
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gPEAfilNO  AND  KISSING. 
The  air  which  thy  smooth  voice  doth  break. 

Into  my  soul  like  lightning  flies; 
My  life  retires  while  thou  dost  speak, 

And  thy  soft  breath  its  room  supplies. 

Lost  in  this  pleasing  ecstacy, 
I  join  my  trembling  lips  to  thine. 

And  back  receive  that  life  from  thee 
Which  I  so  gladly  did  resign. 

Forbear,  Platonic  fools  !  t*^  inquire 
What  numbers  do  the  soul  compose ; 

No  harmony  can  life  inspire, 

But  that  which  from  these  accents  flows. 


LA  BELLE  OOXFIDANTE. 

Yor  earthly  seals  that  court  a  wanton  i 

Whose  pale,  weak  influence 
Can  rise  no  higher  than  the  humble  name 

And  narrow  laws  of  sense. 
Learn  by  our  friendship  to  create 

An  immaterial  fire. 
Whose  brightness  angels  may  admire, 

But  cannot  emulate. 
Sickness  may  fright  the  roses  from  her  cheek. 

Or  make  the  lilies  fade, 
But  all  the  subtle  ways  that  death  doth  seek 

Cannot  my  love  invade. 


JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 


fBoin,lM7.    DM,  1080.1 


[To  tell  all  the  stories  that  are  told  of  this  dis- 
solute but  witty  nobleman,  would  be  to  collect 
what  few  would  believe,  what  the  good  would  re- 
frain from  reading,  and  « to  fabricate  furniture  for 
the  brothel."  Pepys  calls  him  an  idle  rogue;  the 
excellent  Evelyn,  a  very  profane  wit.  He  was 
both,  and  something  more. 

Of  his  sayings  many  are  still  on  the  tongue 
top,  and  told, 

When  fhe  wine^ap  8hin«s  fai  light; 

while  his  poems  are  oftener  read  for  the  sake 
of  their  indecency  than  for  their  wit,  though  his 
satire  was  at  all  times  lively,  felicitous,  and  search- 
ing. His  «<  Nothing"  is,  as  Addison  says,  "an 
admirable  poem  on  a  barren  subject."  {Spec.  No. 
805.) 

»  The  very  name  of  Rochester,"  says  Hume, 
« is  oflensive  to  modest  ears ;  yet  does  his  poetry 
discover  such  energy  of  style  and  such  poignancy, 
as  give  ground  to  imagine  what  so  fine  a  genius, 
had  he  fallen  in  a  more  happy  age  and  had  fol- 
lowed better  models,  was  capable  of  producing. 
The  ancient  satirists  often  used  great  liberties  in 


their  eipressions;  but  their  freedom  no  more 
resembles  the  licentiousness  of  Rochester,  than 
the  nakedness  of  an  Indian  does  that  of  a  com- 
mon prostitute."     {Hist,  of  Eng.  ch.  Ixxi) 

His  poems  were  casdrated  by  Stevens  for 
Johnson's  Collection;  but  this  had  been  done 
before  by  Tonson,  who  while  he  did  much,  left 
very  much  to  do.  Could  his  satire  be  cleansed 
from  its  coarseness,  a  selection  of  his  best  pieces, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  manuscript,  would  be 
a  desideratum,  and  the  name  of  Wiimot  would 
then  stand  high  in  the  list  of  British  satirists. 
But  indecency  is  in  the  very  nature  of  many  of 
his  subjects:  there  is  more  obscenity  than  wit 
in  his  verse,  as  was  well  observed  by  Walpole, 
more  wit  than  poetry,  more  poetry  than  polite- 


Unwilling  to  tell  one  story  of  diverting  or  re- 
volting profligacy  upon  another,  Johnson  has 
written  the  life  of  Lord  Rochester  in  a  few  pages, 
said  enough,  and  has  indicated  more  than  he  has 
said.  His  Death  has  been  given  us  by  Bishop 
Burnet  in  one  of  the  most  readable  books  in  the 
English  language.] 


80XQ. 

Mt  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 
When  with  love's  resistless  art, 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak, 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander. 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses : 

She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  love. 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 

Angels  listen  when  she  speaks. 

She's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder ; 


But  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 
Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 


SONG. 


Too  late,  alas !  I  must  confess, 
You  need  not  arts  to  move  me ; 

Such  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 
'Twere  madness  not  to  love  ye. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise. 
And  give  my  tongue  the  glory 

To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 
Betray  a  tender  story. 
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8PKAKIN0  AND  KISSIXO. 
The  air  which  thy  smooth  voice  doth  break, 

Into  my  aoul  like  lightning  flies; 
My  life  retires  while  thou  dost  speak, 

And  thy  soft  breath  its  room  supplies. 


LA  BELLK  OOXFIDAKTE. 


You  earthly  souls  that  court  a  wanton 
Whose  pale,  weak  influence 

Can  rise  no  higher  than  the  humble 
And  narrow  laws  of  sense, 
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CBom.lffiLI.    XHad.1880.] 


The  merit  of  Hadibras,  excellent  an  it  is,  cer- 
tainly lies  in  its  style  and  execution,  and  by  no 
means  in  the  structure  of  the  story.  The  action 
of  the  poem  as  it  standsi  and  interrupted  as  it  is, 
occupies  but  three  days ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
opening  line,  '<When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew 
high,"  that  it  was  meant  to  bear  date  with  the 
civil  wars.  Yet  after  two  days  and  nights  are 
completed,  the  poet  skips  at  once,  in  the  third 
part,  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  and  then  re- 
turns to  retrieve  his  hero,   and  conduct    him 


through  the  last  canto.  Before  the  third  part  of 
Hudibras  appeared,  a  great  space  of  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first.  Charles 
n.  had  been  fifteen  years  asleep  on  the  throne, 
and  Butler  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  ridicule  of 
the  sectaries  had  grown  a  stale  subject.  The 
final  interest  of  the  piece,  therefore,  dwindles  into 
the  widow's  repulse  of  Sir  Hudibras,  a  topic 
which  has  been  suspected  to  allude,  not  so  much 
to  the  Presbyterians,  as  to  the  reigning  monarch's 
dotage  upon  his  mistresses. 


HTJBIBKAS,  PART  I.  CANTO.  I. 

When  dvil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why ; 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore ; 
When  Gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 
And  pulpit,  drum-ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick ; 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling. 
A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry. 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade; 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant ; 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle ; 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 
And  styled  of  War,  as  well  as  Peace : 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout : 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 
But,  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother. 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain : 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  cali'd  a  Fool. 
For't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras ; 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
'To  all  his  challenges  did  write ;) 
41 


But  they're  mistaken  very  much, 
'Tis  plain  enough  he  was  not  such. 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it. 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about; 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so, 
As  men  their  b^t  apparel  do. 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afibrd 
To  many  that  had  not  one  word. 
For  Hebrew  roots,  although  they're  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 
He  had  such  plenty  as  sufficed 
To  make  some  think  him  circumcised  : 
And  truly  so  he  was  perhaps 
Not  as  a  proselyte,  but  for  claps. 
He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic : 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side : 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
All  this  by  syllogism  true, 
In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope : 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by ; 
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Else  when  with  gntLteat  art  he  spoke. 

You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But,  when  he  pleased  to  show't,  his  speech, 

In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect ; 

It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 

Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages; 

*Twa8  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

liike  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

It  had  an  old  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  h'  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

This  he  as  volubly  would  vent. 

As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent : 

And  truly,  to  support  that  charge. 

He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large ; 

For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 

New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 

Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on ; 

And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 

The  ignoT^^t  for  current  took  *em ; 

That  had  the  orator,  who  once 

Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble-stones 

When  he  harangued,  but  known  his  phrase, 

He  would  have  used  no  other  ways. 

In  mathematics  he  was  greater 

Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  Erra  Pater ; 

For  he,  by  geometric  scale. 

Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 

Resolve  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 

If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 

And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o*  th'  day 

The 'dock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 

And  had  read  ev'ry  text  and  gloss  over ; 

Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath, 

He  understood  b'  implicit  faith : 

Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 

For  ev'ry  why  he  had  a  wherefore ; 

Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do. 

As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go ; 

All  which  he  understood  by  rote, 

And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote : 

No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong. 

They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 

His  notions  fitted  things  so  well. 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell, 

But  oflentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 

And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts ; 

Where  Entity  and  Quiddity, 

The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly ; 

Where  truth  in  person  does  appear, 

Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  air. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly  : 


In  school-divinity  as  able 

As  he  that  hight  Irrefi^agable ; 

A  second  Thomas,  or,  at  once 

To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce : 

Profound  in  all  the  Nominal 

And  Real  ways  beyond  them  all: 

For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 

As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist, 

And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scall 

That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  full; 

Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 

That's  to  be  let  unfurnished. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 

As  if  Divinity  had  catch'd 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratdi'd: 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again ; 

Although  by  woful  proof  we  find 

They  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 

He  knew  the  seat  of  Paradise, 

Could  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies. 

And,  as  he  was  disposed,  could  prove  it 

Below  the  moon,  or  else  above  it ; 

What  Adam  dreamt  of^  when  his  bride 

Came  fix)m  her  closet  in  his  side ; 

Whether  the  devil  tempted  her 

By  a  High  Dutch  interpreter ; 

If  either  of  them  had  a  navel; 

Who  first  made  music  malleable ; 

Whether  the  serpent,  at  the  fidl. 

Had  cloven  feet,  or  none  at  all : 

All  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment. 

He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment, 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter. 

When  they  throw  out,  and  miss  the  matter. 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  Militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox. 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done; 
As  if  Religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended : 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  fidling  out  with  that  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic, 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
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Compound  for  nm  they  tre  indined  to, 

By  damning  thooe  they  have  no  mind  to : 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 

As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite ; 

The  Bel^«ame  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for : 

Freewill  they  one  way  disavow; 

Another,  nothing  else  allow : 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin : 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  loved  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minced-pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge ; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon. 

To  whom  our  Knight,  by  fiut  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd, 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

Thus  was  he  gifted  and  acoouter'd. 
We  mean  on  th'  inside,  not  the  outward : 
That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss ; 
Then  listen,  sirs,  it  follows  thus. 
His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beg^uile; 
The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 
The  neUier  orange,  mix'd  with  gray. 
This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fiill  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns ; 
With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government. 
And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade. 
Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made : 
Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue  ; 
Though  it  contributed  its  own  &U, 
To  wait  upon  the  public  down&l : 
It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 
In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow ; 
Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe, 
As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier : 
'Twas  bound  to  softer  persecution, 
And  martyrdom,  with  resolution ; 
T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 
Still  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn, 
With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortured, 
Reviled,  and  spit  upon,  and  mar^d ; 
Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 
As  long  as  Monarchy  should  last : 
But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 
Twaa  to  submit  to  &tal  steel. 
And  fidl,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state, 
Whose  thread  of  Ufo  the  Fatal  Sisteca 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 
And  twine  so  dose,  that  Time  should  never, 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever, 


But  with  hii  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 

So  learned  Taliaootius,  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter's  bum, 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech ; 
But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  dropp'd  the  sympathetic  snout 
His  back,  or  rather  burden,  show'd 
As  if  it  stoop'd  with  its  own  load  s 
For  as  iEneas  bore  his  sire 
Upon  his  shoulders  through  the  fire, 
Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back ; 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper- 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper : 
To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before. 
Which  still  he  had  a  spedal  care 
To  keep  well-cramm'd  with  thrifty  fore ; 
As  white-pot,  butter^milk,  and  eards, 
Such  as  a  country  house  affords ; 
With  other  victual,  which  anon 
We  further  shall  dilate  upon. 
When  of  lus  hose  we  come  to  treat. 
The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  bufi^ 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof. 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  BuUen ; 
To  old  King  Horry  so  well  known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own : 
Through  they  were  hned  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese. 
And  fat  black-puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood : 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victual  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'other  magazine. 
They  stoutly  in  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood, 
And  till  they  were  storm'd,  and  beaten  out, 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt : 
And  though  knights  errant,  as  some  think, 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast, 
And  regions  desolate,  they  past. 
Where  belly-timber  above  ground, 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found. 
Unless  they  grazed,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record ; 
Which  made  some  confidently  write. 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight 
'Tis  false ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  table  like  a  farthingal. 
On  which,  with  shirt  pull'd  out  behind, 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  dined ; 
Though  'twas  no  table,  some  suppose, 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose» 
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In  which  he  otiried  as  much  meat 

For  having  bat  one  stirrup  tied 

As  he  and  aU  the  knigfato  oooid  eat, 

T'  his  aaddle  on  the  further  aide, 

When  laying  by  their  aworda  and  trondieona, 

It  waa  so  short,  h'  had  much  ado 

They  took  their  breakfrata,  or  their  nuncheona. 

To  reach  it  with  his  desp'rate  toe; 

But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 

But  after  many  strains  and  heavea. 

We  should  forget  whero  we  digressed. 

As  leanied  authorB  use,  to  whom 

From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th'  aeat 

With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat. 

That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over 

With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover 

With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  biotfa. 

By  laying  hold  on  tail  and  main. 

And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both ; 

Whidi  oft  he  uaed  instead  of  rein. 

In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 

To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pulleto, 

Before  we  fuither  do  proceed. 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 

It  doth  behoove  us  to  say  aomething. 

He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 

The  beast  was  sturdy,  large,  and  tall. 

For  want  of  fightmg  was  grown  rusty, 

With  mouth  of  meal,  and  eyes  of  wall; 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 

I  wou'd  say  eye  ;  for  h'  had  but  one. 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 

As  most  agree,  though  some  say  none. 

The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt. 

He  was  weU  sUy'd,  and  in  his  gait 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

Preserved  a  grave,  majestic  sute ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handiiil 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipc. 

It  had  devoured,  'twaa  so  manful. 

Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whqpt ; 

And  so  much  scom*d  to  lurk  in  case. 

And  yet  so  fiery  he  would  bound 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

As  if  he  grieved  to  touch  the  ground; 

a           In  many  desperate  attempts 

That  Coesar's  horse,  who  as  fome  goes. 

Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts. 

Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes, 

It  had  appeared  with  courage  bolder 

Was  not  by  half  BO  tender  hoofi. 

Than  Seijeant  Bum  invading  shoulder: 

Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft ; 

[            Oft  had  it  ta'en  poaaession, 

And  as  that  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop 

1            And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up. 

1               This  sword  a  dagger  had,  hui  page. 

So  Hudibras  his  ('tis  well  known) 

9           That  was  but  litde  for  his  age; 

Would  often  do  to  set  him  down. 

1           And  therefere  waited  on  him  so. 

We  shall  not  need  to  aay  what  lack 

D           As  dwarfe  upon  knights  errant  do : 

Of  leather  was  upon  his  back ; 

H           It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 

y           Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging : 

And  breech  of  Knight  gaU'd  fuU  aa  bad: 

When  it  had  atabb'd,  or  broke  a  head. 

His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd 

It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread  ; 

Like  furrows  he  himself  had  plouj^'d ; 

Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 

For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 

To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twould  not  care : 

'Twixt  ev'ry  two  there  was  a  channel : 

"f  would  make  dean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 

His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt. 

Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth: 

Which  on  his  rider  he  wouki  flirt. 

It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 

Still  as  his  tender  side  he  prick'd. 

Whore  this  and  more  it  did  endure. 

With  arm'd  heel,  or  with  unarm'd,  kick'd ; 

But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 

For  Hudibrss  wore  but  one  spur, 

Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

As  wisely  knowing,  could  he  stir 

In  th'  holsteiB,  at  his  saddle-bow, 

To  active  trot  one  side  of 's  horse. 

Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow, 

The  other  would  not  hang  an  arse. 

Among  the  smrplus  of  such  meat 

A  Squire  he  had,  whose  name  waa  Ralph, 

As  in  his  hose  he  could  not  get : 

That  in  th'  adventure  went  his  half. 

These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th'  scent, 

Though  vmters,  for  more  stately  tone. 

To  forage  when  the  cocks  were  bent. 

Do  call  hun  Ralpho,  'tis  all  one; 

And  sometimes  catch  'em  with  a  snap, 

And  when  we  can,  with  metre  safe, 

We'll  caU  hun  so ;  if  not,  pUin  Ralph : 

They  were  upon  hard  duty  still. 

(For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses. 

With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  oonnes) 

To  guard  th'  magazine  i'  th'  hose 

An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  vafour 

From  two-legg'd  and  firom  four-legg'd  foca. 

He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  tailor. 

Thus  clad  and  fortified,  Sir  Knight, 

The  mighty  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd. 

Prom  peaceful  home,  set  forth  to  fight 

With  subtle  shreds,  a  tract  of  land. 

But  first  with  nimble  active  force 

Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  feir 

He  g0t  on  th'  outside  of  his  horse : 

To  his  great  ancestor,  her  heir ; 
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From  him  descended  cnM»-legg'd  knights, 

And  mudi  of  Terra  Incognita, 

Famed  for  their  &ith  and  warlike  fights 

Th'  inteUigible  worid,  could  say; 

Against  the  bloody  Cannibal, 

A  deep  occult  philosopher, 

Whom  they  destroy'd  both  great  and  small. 

As  leam'd  as  the  wild  Irish  are,                               1 

This  sturdy  Squire  he  had,  as  well 

Or  Sir  Agrippa,  for  profound 

As  the  bold  Trojan  knight,  seen  hell. 

And  solid  lying  much  renown'd ; 

Not  with  a  counterfeited  pass 

He  Anthroposophus,  and  Floud, 

Of  golden  bough,  but  true  gold  lace; 

And  Jacob  Behmen  understood ; 

His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 

Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm. 

The  knight's,  but  of  another  kind. 

That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm ; 

And  he  another  way  came  by  't: 

In  Rosycrudan  lore  as  learned. 

Some  call  it  Gifts,  and  some  New-light; 

As  he  that  Veri  adtptus  earned  : 

A  liberal  art,  that  costs  no  pains 

He  understood  the  speech  of  bu'ds 

Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 

His  wit  was  sent  him  for  a  token. 

Could  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean. 

But  in  the  carnage  crack'd  and  broken; 

That  speak  and  think  contrary  clean ; 

Like  commendation  ninepence  crook'd 

What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk 

With  «  To  and  from  my  love"  it  lookU 

When  they  cry  <Rope,'  and  <  Walk,  Knave,  walk.' 

He  ne'er  considered  it,  as  loth 

He'd  extract  numbers  out  of  matter. 

To  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 

And  keep  them  in  a  glass,  like  water. 

And  very  wisely  would  lay  forth 

Of  sovereign  power  to  make  men  wise ; 

No  more  upon  it  than  'twas  worth ; 

For,  dropp'd  in  blear  thick-«ighted  eyes, 

But  as  he  got  it  freely,  so 

They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night. 

He  spent  it  frank  and  freely  too: 

Like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  light 

By  help  of  these  (as  he  profest) 

Of  gifts  that  cost  them  nothing  free. 

He  had  First  Matter  seen  undrest ; 

By  means  of  this,  with  hem  and  cough, 

He  took  her  naked,  all  alone. 

Prolongers  to  enlighten'd  stuff, 

Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

He  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle, 

The  Chaos,  too,  he  had  descried. 

As  easily  as  thread  a  needle ; 

And  seen  quite  through,  or  else  he  lied ; 

For  as  of  vagabonds  we  say. 

Not  that  of  pasteboard,  which  men  show 

That  they  are  ne'er  beside  their  way. 

For  groats,  at  feir  of  Barthol'mew ; 

What'er  men  speak  by  this  new  light, 

But  its  great-grandsire,  first  o'  th'  name. 

Still  they  are  sure  to  be  i'  th'  right. 

Whence  that  and  Reformation  came. 

Tib  a  dark  lantern  of  the  Spirit, 

Which  none  see  by  but  those  that  bear  it ; 

T'  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble ; 

A  light  that  falls  down  from  on  high, 

But  Reformation  was,  some  say. 

For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by ; 

An  ignis  fatuM,  that  bewitches, 

He  could  foretel  whats'ever  was 

And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches. 

By  consequence  to  come  to  pass: 

As  death  of  great  men,  alterations. 

For  Christendom  in  dirty  pond ; 

Diseases,  battles,  inundations : 

To  dive,  like  wild  fowl,  for  salvation. 

AU  this  without  th'  eclipse  of  th'  sun, 

And  fish  to  catch  regeneration. 

Or  dreadful  comet,  he  hath  done 

This  light  inspires  and  plays  upon 

By  inward  light,  a  way  as  good. 

The  noise  of  saint,  like  bagpipe  drone. 

And  easy  to  be  understood : 

And  speaks  through  hollow  empty  soul. 

But  with  more  lucky  hit  than  those 

As  through  a  trunk,  or  whisp'ring  hole, 

That  use  to  make  the  stars  depose. 

Such  language  as  no  mortal  ear 

Like  Knights  o'  th'  Post,  and  falsely  charge 

But  spirit'al  eaves-droppers  can  hear ; 

Upon  themselves  what  others  forge  ; 

So  Phoebus,  or  some  friendly  Muse, 

As  if  they  were  consenting  to 

Into  small  poets  song  infuse. 

All  mischiefii  in  the  world  men  do ; 

Which  they  at  second-hand  rehearse. 

Or,  like  the  devil,  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 

Through  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  verse. 

To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em. 

Thus  Ralph  became  infallible 

They'U  search  a  planet's  house,  to  know 

As  three  or  four  legged  oracle. 

Who  broke  and  robb'd  a  house  below ; 

The  ancient  cup,  or  modem  chair; 

Examine  Venus,  and  the  Moon, 

Spoke  truth  point  blank,  though  unaware. 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 

And  though  they  nothing  will  confbas, 

In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal. 

Yet  by  their  very  looks  can  guess, 

Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 

And  tell  what  guilty  aspect  bodes. 

As  far  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches ; 

Who  stole,  and  who  received  the  goods ; 

Deep-sighted  in  intelligences, 

They'll  question  Mara,  and,  by  his  look, 

Ideas,  atoms,  influences ; 

Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  doak; 
20 
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Make  Mercury  confess,  and  'peach 

Assist  me  but  this  once,  I  'mplore, 

Those  thieves  which  he  himself  did  teach. 

And  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  more. 

They'll  find,  in  th*  physiognomies 

In  western  dime  there  is  a  town, 

0'  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies: 

To  those  that  dwell  therein  weU  known, 

Like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bUl, 

Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here, 

And  swallow'd  it  instead  o'  th'  pill, 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader ; 

Cast  th'  nativity  o'  th'  question. 

And  from  positions  to  be  guess'd  on. 

When  w*  are,  or  are  not  understood. 

As  sure  as  if  they  knew  the  moment 

To  this  town  people  did  repair 

Of  .Native's  birth,  tell  what  wUl  come  on't 

On  days  of  market  or  of  feir. 

They'll  feel  the  pulses  of  the  stars, 

And  to  crack'd  fiddle  and  hoarse  tabor, 

To  find  out  agues,  coughs,  catarrhs ; 

In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labour; 

And  teU  what  crisis  does  divine 

But  now  a  sport  more  formidable 

The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine ; 

Had  raked  together  village  rabble; 

In  men,  what  gives  or  cures  the  itch. 

IVas  an  old  way  of  recreating. 

What  makes  them  cuckolds,  poor  or  rich ; 

Which  learned  butchers  caU  Bear-baiting; 

What  gains  or  loses,  hangs  or  saves, 

A  bold  advent'rous  exercise, 

What  makes  men  great,  what  fools  or  knaves, 

With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize ; 

But  not  what  wise,  for  only  'f  those 

For  authors  do  aflSrm  it  came 

The  stars  (they  say)  cannot  dispose. 

From  Isthmian  or  Nemean  game; 

No  more  than  can  the  astrologians : 

Others  derive  it  from  the  Bear 

There  they  say  right,  and  like  true  Trojans. 

That's  fixed  in  northern  hemisphere, 

This  Ralpho  knew,  and  therefore  took 

And  round  about  the  Pole  does  make 

The  other  course,  of  which  we  spoke. 

A  circle  like  a  bear  at  stake, 

Thus  was  th'  accomplish'd  Squire  endued 

That  at  the  chain's  end  wheels  about. 

With  gills  and  knowledge  per'lous  shrewd: 

And  overturns  the  rabble  rout : 

Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 

For  after  solemn  proclamation 

Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  more  right 

In  the  bear's  name,  (as  is  the  feshion 

Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit. 

According  to  the  law  of  arms. 

As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit : 

To  keep  men  frt>m  inglorious  harms) 

Their  valours,  too,  were  of  a  rate; 

That  none  presume  to  come  so  near 

And  out  they  sallied  at  the  gate. 

As  forty  foot  of  stake  and  bear, 

Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  jogg'd. 

If  any  yet  be  so  fool-hardy, 

But  Fortune  unto  them  tum'd  dogg'd ; 

T'  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy. 

For  they  a  sad  adventure  met. 

If  they  come  wounded  off,  and  lame, 

Of  which  anon  we  mean  to  treat : 

No  honour's  got  by  such  a  maim. 

But  ere  we  venture  to  unfold 

Although  the  bear  gain'd  much,  b'ing  bound 

Achievements  so  resolved  and  bold, 

In  honour  to  make  good  his  ground 

We  should,  as  learned  poets  use. 

When  he's  engaged,  and  takes  no  notice, 

Invoke  th'  assistance  of  some  Muse, 

If  any  press  upon  him,  who  'tis. 

However  critics  count  it  sillier 

But  lets  them  know,  at  their  own  cost. 

Than  jugglers  talking  too  famUiar ; 

That  he  intends  to  keep  his  post 

We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which. 

This  to  prevent,  and  other  harms. 

They're  aU  alike,  yet  we  shaU  pitch 

Which  always  wait  on  feats  of  arms, 

On  one  that  fits  our  purpose  most, 

(For  in  the  hurry  of  a  fray 

Whom  therefore  thus  do  we  accost 

'Tis  hard  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way) 

Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors. 

Thither  the  knight  his  course  did  steer. 

Didst  inspire  Withers,  Piynne,  and  Vickars, 

To  keep  the  peace  'twixt  dog  and  bear. 

And  force  them,  though  it  was  in  spite 

As  he  believed  he  was  bound  to  do 

Of  Nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write ; 

In  conscience  and  commission  too. 

Who  (as  we  find  in  sullen  writs. 

And  cross-grain'd  works  of  modem  wits) 

With  vanity,  opinion,  want, 

The  wonder  of  the  ignorant, 

PAST  I.  CAinx)  n. 

The  praises  of  the  author,  pcnn'd 

Hndlbrss  oommflndng  BatUe  irith  the  Rabble,  kdA 

B'  himself,  or  wit-insuring  friend ; 

The  itch  of  picture  in  the  fi^nt. 

This  said,  with  hasty  rage  he  snatch'd 

With  bays  and  wicked  rhyme  upon't, 

His  gunshot,  that  in  holsters  watch'd. 

AU  that  is  left  o'  th'  Forked  hill 

And  bending  cock,  he  levell'd  full 

To  make  men  scribble  without  skill; 

Against  th'  outside  of  Talgol's  skuU, 

Canst  make  a  poet,  spite  of  Fate, 

Vowing  that  he  should  ne'er  stir  further, 

And  teach  all  people  to  translate. 

Nor  henceforth  cow  nor  bullock  murder ; 

Though  out  of  languages  in  which 

But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  Rust, 

They  understand  no  part  of  speech  • 

And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
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Her  gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 

Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince 

Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transionn^d  to  stock. 

As  if  he'd  been  beside  his  sense, 

Meanwhile  fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might. 

Striving  to  disengage  from  thistle. 

With  rugged  truncheon  charged  the  Knight ; 

That  gall'd  him  sorely  under  his  tail; 

But  he  with  petronel  upheaved, 

Insteaid  of  which,  he  threw  the  pack 

Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received : 

Of  Squire  and  baggage  from  his  back ; 

The  gun  recoil'd,  as  well  it  might, 

And  blundering  still,  with  smarting  rump. 

Not  used  to  such  a  kind  of  fight, 

He  gave  the  Knight's  steed  such  a  thump 

And  shrunk  firom  its  great  master's  gripe, 

As  made  him  reel,    The  Knight  did  stoop, 

Knocked  down  and  stunn'd  with  mortal  stripe. 

And  sat  on  further  side  aslope ; 

'         Then  Hndibras,  with  furious  haste, 

This  Talgol  viewing,  who  had  now 

Drew  out  his  sword  ;  yet  not  so  fast 

By  flight  escaped  the  fatal  blow. 

But  Talgol  first,  with  hardy  thwack. 

He  rallied,  and  again  fell  to't ; 

Twice  bruised  his  head,  and  twice  his  back; 

For  catching  foe  by  nearest  foot. 

But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out, 

He  lifted  with  such  might  and  strength, 

With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about, 

As  would  have  hurl'd  him  thrice  his  length. 

Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 

And  dash'd  his  brains  (if  any)  out ; 

His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon  : 

But  Mars,  that  still  protects  the  stout. 

The  crusty  cudgel  did  oppose 

In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid, 

Itself  against  dead-doing  blows. 

And  under  him  the  Bear  convey'd ; 

To  guard  his  leader  from  fell  bane, 

The  Bear,  upon  whose  soft  fur-gown 

And  then  revenged  itself  again. 

The  Knight  with  all  his  weight  fell  down. 

And  though  the  sword  (some  understood) 

The  friendly  rug  preserved  the  ground. 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood. 

And  headlong  Knight,  from  bruise  or  wound : 

'Twas  nothing  so;  both  sides  were  balanc't 

Like  feather  bed  betwixt  a  wall. 

So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st : 

And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball. 

For  wood,  with  honour  b'ing  engaged, 

As  Sancho  on  a  blanket  fell, 

Is  80  implacably  enraged. 

And  had  no  hurt,  ours  fared  as  well 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore, 

In  body,  though  his  mighty  spirit. 

Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 

B'ing  heavy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it. 

And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath, 

The  Bear  was  in  a  greater  fright. 

Tired  in  the  hot  pursuits  of  death, 

Beat  down,  and  worsted  by  the  Knight ; 

Whilst  all  the  rest  amazed  stood  stiU, 

He  roar'd,  and  raged,  and  flung  about. 

Expecting  which  should  take,  or  kill. 

To  shake  off  bondage  from  his  snout : 

This  Hudibras  observed ;  and  fretting. 

His  wrath  inflamed,  boil'd  o'er,  and  from 

Conquest  should  be  so  long  a-getting, 

His  jaws  of  death  he  threw  the  foam  ; 

He  drew  up  all  his  force  into 

Fury  in  stranger  postures  threw  hira, 

One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow ; 

And  more  than  ever  herald  drew  him : 

But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 

He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved 

By  cunning  sleight ;  for  had  it  hit 

From  squelch  of  Knight,  and  storm 'd  and  raved, 

The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 

And  vex'd  the  more,  because  the  harms 

Had  slit  as  sure  as  that  below. 

He  felt  were  'gainst  the  law  of  arms : 

Meanwhile  the  incomparable  Colon, 

For  men  he  always  took  to  be 

To  aid"  his  friend,  began  to  fall  on ; 

His  friends,  and  dogs  the  enemy ; 

Him  Ralph  encountered,  and  straight  grew 

Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him. 

A  dismal  combat  'twixt  them  two ; 

As  his  own  side  did  filing  on  him : 

Th'  one  arm'd  with  metal,  th*  other  with  wood. 

It  grieved  him  to  the  guts  that  they 

This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood. 

For  whom  he'd  fought  so  many  a  fray, 

With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang, 

And  served  with  loss  of  blood  so  long. 

Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang. 

Shou'd  ofler  such  inhuman  wrong ; 

While  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 

Wrong  of  unsoldier-like  condition, 

To  which  side  conquest  would  incline ; 

For  which  he  flung  down  his  commission ; 

Until  Magnano,  who  did  envy 

And  laid  about  him  till  his  nose 

That  two  should  with  so  many  men  vie. 

From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose. 

By  subtle  stratagem  of  brain 

Soon  as  he  felt  himself  enlarged, 

Performed  what  force  could  ne'er  attain ; 

Through  thickest  of  his  foes  he  charged. 

For  he,  by  foul  hap,  having  found 

And  made  way  through  th'  amazed  crew ; 

Where  thistles  grew  on  barren  ground, 

Some  he  o'erran,  and  some  o'erthrow, 

In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out, 

But  took  none ;  for  by  hasty  flight 

And  having  cropt  them  from  the  root. 

He  strove  t'  escape  pursuit  of  Knight, 

He  dapt  them  underneath  the  tail 

From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  haste 

Of  steed,  with  pricks  as  sharp  as  nail : 

And  dread  as  he  the  rabble  chased ; 

The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 

In  haste  he  fled,  and  so  did  they, 

The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament, 

Each  and  his  fear  a  scv'ral  way. 
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Crowdero  only  kept  the  field, 

Knocked  on  his  breast,  as  if  t  bad  been 

'             Not  stirring  from  the  place  he  held. 

To  raiM  the  spiriU  lodged  within ; 

'             Though  beaten  down,  and  wounded  eore 

They,  waken'd  with  the  noise,  did  fly 

i 

r  th'  Fiddle  and  a  leg  that  bore 

From  inward  room  to  window  eye. 

!             One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone, 

And  gently  opening  lid,  the  caaement. 

!             But  much  its  better,  th'  wooden  one. 

Look'd  out,  but  yet  with  some  amazement 

He  spying  Hudibras  lie  strew'd 

This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  see. 

Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood, 

Who  thus  bespoke  the  Knight    Quoth  he, 

1             With  fright  of  fall,  supposed  wound, 

Tweaking  his  nose,  You  are,  great  Sir, 

<             And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swound, 

!             In  haste  he  snatch'd  the  wooden  limb 

As  high,  victorious,  and  great. 

I             That,  hurt  i'  th*  ancle,  lay  by  him, 

As  e'er  Ibnght  Ibr  the  churches  yet. 

1             And  fitting  it  for  sadden  fight, 

If  you  will  give  yourself  but  leave 

Straight  drew  it  up,  t'  attack  the  Knight; 

To  make  out  what  y*  already  have ; 

For  getting  up  on  stump  and  buckle, 

That's  victory.    The  ibe,  fi>r  dread 

He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle. 

Vowing  to  be  revenged  for  breach 

All  save  Crowdero,  for  whose  sake 

Of  Crowd  and  skin,  upon  the  wretch, 

You  did  th'  espoused  cause  undertake; 

Sole  author  of  all  detriment 

And  he  lies  prisoner  at  your  feet. 

He  and  his  Fiddle  underwent 

To  be  disposed  as  you  think  meet. 

But  Ralpho,  (who  had  now  begun 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale, 

T'  adventure  resurrection 

The  gallows,  onperpetual  jail ; 
For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 

From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 

Upon  his  legs,  with  sprained  crup,) 

Must  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 

Looking  about,  beheld  pemicion 

His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase. 

Approaching  Knight  from  feU  musician ; 

Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches; 

He  snatch'd  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 

And  by  your  doom  must  be  allow'd 

When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed. 

To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  Crowd ; 

(As  rats  do  from  a  falling  house,) 

For  though  success  did  not  confer 

To  hide  itself  from  rage  of  blows; 

Just  title  on  the  conqueror; 

Alid,  wing'd  with  speed  and  fury,  flew 

Though  dispensations  were  not  strong 

To  rescue  Knight  from  black  and  blue; 

Conclusions,  whether  right  or  wrong ; 

Which  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  sconce 

Although  Outgoings  did  confirm. 

The  leg  encounter'd  twice  and  once, 

And  Owning  were  but  a  mere  term ; 

And  now  *t  was  raised  to  smite  agen. 

Yet  as  the  wicked  have  no  right 

When  Ralpho  thrust  himself  between  : 

To  th'  creature,  though  usurp'd  by  might 

He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm. 

The  property  is  in  the  saint, 

To  shield  the  Knight  from  further  harm, 

From  whom  th'  injuriously  detain  't ! 

And  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestowed 

Of  him  they  hold  their  luxuries. 

On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load, 

Their  dogs,  their  horses,  whores,  and  dice. 

That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 

Their  riots,  revels,  masks,  delights. 

Crowdero,  whom  it  propped  before. 

Pimps,  buffoons,  fiddlers,  parasites  ; 

To  him  the  Squire  right  nimbly  run, 

All  which  the  sauits  have  title  to. 

And  setting  conqu'ring  foot  upon 

And  ought  t'  enjoy  if  they  'ad  their  due. 

His  trunk,  thus  spoke :  What  desp'rate  frenzy 

What  we  take  from  'em  is  no  more 

Made  thee,  thou  whelp  of  Sin,  to  fancy 

Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before ; 

Thyself,  and  all  that  coward  rabble, 

For  we  are  their  true  landlords  still, 

T'  encounter  us  in  battle  able  1 

And  they  our  tenants  but  at  will. 

How  durst  th',  I  say,  oppose  thy  Curship 

At  this  the  Knight  began  to  rouse, 

'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship, 

And  by  degrees  grow  valorous : 

And  Hudibras  or  me  provoke. 

He  stared  about,  and  seeing  none 

Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak. 

Of  all  his  ibes  remain  but  one. 

And  th'  other  half  of  thee  as  good 

He  snatch'd  his  weapon,  that  lay  near  him. 

To  bear  out  blows  as  that  of  wood  ? 

And  from  the  ground  began  to  rear  him. 

Could  not  the  whipping-post  prevail. 

Vowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 

With  all  its  rhetoric,  nor  the  jail, 

For  all  the  rest  that  ran  away. 

To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin, 

But  Ralpho  now,  in  colder  blood, 

And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin  1 

His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood  : 

Which  now  thou  shalt—but  first  our  care 

Great  Sir,  quoth  he,  your  mighty  spirit 

Must  see  how  Hudibras  does  fare. 

Is  raised  too  high  ;  this  slave  does  merit 

This  said,  he  gently  raised  the  Knight, 

To  be  the  hangman's  business,  sooner 

And  set  him  on  his  bum  upright 

Than  firom  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 

To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dump, 

Of  his  desuuction  ;  I  that  am 

He  tweak'd  his  nose,  with  gentle  thump 

A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name. 
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Did  looni  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase, 
Or  ill  entreat  his  Fiddle  or  case : 
Will  you,  great  Sir,  that  gloiy  blot 
In  cold  blood,  which  you  gained  in  hot  ? 
Will  you  employ  your  conquering  sword 
To  break  a  Fiddle,  and  your  wordi 


PABT  n.  CAM10  n. 
TimioTu  Jiutlee  exempUfled  Ij  Balpbo  in  fbe  c 
Cobbler  that  killed  the  I 
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Justice  gives  sentence  many  times 
On  one  man  for  another's  crimes ; 
Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse, 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead. 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  ne«] ; 
As  lately  *t  happened:  In  a  town 
There  lived  a  cobbler,  and  but  one, 
That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use, 
And  mend  men's  lives,  as  well  as  shoes. 
This  precious  brother  having  slain. 
In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 
(Because  he  was  an  Infidel,) 
The  mighty  Tottipottymoy 
Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy, 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 
For  which  he  craved  the  saints  to  render 
Into  his  hands,  or  hang  th'  offender : 
But  they  maturely  having  weigh'd 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  trade, 
(A  man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble,) 
Resolved  to  spare  him  :  yet,  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bedrid. 


PART  m.   CANTO  HI. 
Hodibras  oonsolting  the  Lawyer. 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  toll'd  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell-dock, 
At  Westminster,  and  Hicks'-haU, 
And  hicciui  doeiitu  play'd  in  all ; 
Where  in  all  governments  and  times, 
He'd  been  both  friend  and  ibe  to  crimes. 
And  used  to  equal  ways  of  gaining. 
By  hind'ring  justice,  or  maintaining : 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege. 
And  whipp'd,  for  want  of  quarterage, 
Cartrloads  of  bawds  to  prison  sent, 
For  being  behind  a  fortnight's  rent ; 
And  many  a  trusty  pimp  and  crony 
To  Puddle-dock,  for  want  of  money : 
Engaged  the  constable  to  seize 
All  those  that  would  not  break  the  peaee; 
Nor  give  him  back  his  own  foul  words, 
Though  sometimes  commoners,  or  lords, 
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And  kept  'em  prisoners  of  course, 

For  being  sober  at  ill  houra ; 

That  in  the  morning  he  might  free 

Or  bind  'em  over  for  his  fee : 

Made  monsters  fine,  and  puppet-plays. 

For  leave  to  practise  in  their  ways; 

Farm'd  out  all  cheats,  and  went  a  share 

With  th'  headborough  and  scavenger; 

And  made  the  dhrt  i'  th'  streets  compound 

For  taking  up  the  public  ground ; 

The  kennel  and  the  king's  highway. 

For  being  unmolested,  pay ; 

Let  out  the  stocks,  and  whipping-post. 

And  cage,  to  those  that  gave  him  most ; 

Imposed  a  task  on  baker's  ears, 

And,  for  false  weights,  on  chandelers ; 

Made  victuallers  and  vintners  fine 

For  arbitrary  ale  and  wine ; 

But  was  a  kind  and  constant  friend 

To  all  that  regularly  offend. 

As  residentiary  bawds, 

And  brokers  that  receive  stol'n  goods  ; 

That  cheat  in  lawful  mysteries, 

And  pay  church  duties  and  his  fees  : 

But  was  implacable  and  awkward 

To  all  that  interloped  and  hawker'd. 

To  this  brave  man  the  Knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  law-affiiirs. 
And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew, 
With  books  and  money  placed,  for  show. 
Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  lay. 
And  for  his  false  opinion  pay : 
To  whom  the  Knight,  with  comely  grace, 
Put  off  his  hat,  to  put  his  case ; 
Which  he  as  proudly  entertain'd 
As  th'  other  courteously  strain'd; 
And,  to  assure  him  't  was  not  that 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  on  's  hat, 

Quoth  he,  there  is  one  Sidrophel, 
Whom  I  have  cudgell'd — Very  well. 
And  now  he  brags  to  've  beaten  me— 
Better  and  better  still,  quoth  he. 
And  vows  to  stick  me  to  a  wall. 
Where'er  he  meets  me — Best  of  all. 
'Tis  true  the  knave  has  taken  's  oath 
That  I  robb'd  him— Weil  done,  in  troth. 
When  he's  oonfess'd  he  stole  my  cloak. 
And  pick'd  my  fob,  and  what  he  took ; 
Whidi  was  the  cause  that  made  me  bang  him, 
And  take  my  goods  again — ^Marry,  hang  him. 
Now,  whether  I  should  beforehand 
Swear  he  robb'd  me  1 — I  understand. 
Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 
And  trover  for  my  goods  1 — Ah,  whoreson  ! 
Or,  if  't  is  better  to  endite. 
And  bring  him  to  his  trial  1-<-Right, 
Prevent  what  he  designs  to  do, 
And  swear  for  th'  state  against  him  ? — True. 
Or  whether  he  that  is  defendant 
In  this  ease  has  the  better  end  on't ; 
Who,  putting  in  a  new  cross-bill, 
May  traverse  th'  action  ? — Better  still. 
Then  there's  a  lady  too — Ay,  marry ! 
That's  easily  proved  accessary ; 
2c2 
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A  widow  who  by  Bolcmn  tows 

Or  be  content  with  what  she  has,                           ll 

Contracted  to  me,  for  my  spouM, 

And  let  all  other  matters  pass. 

Combined  with  him  to  break  her  word, 

The  bus'nesB  to  the  law's  alone,                            . 

And  has  abetted  aU— Good  Lord! 

The  proof  is  all  it  looks  npon ; 

Suboni'd  th'  aforesaid  Sidrophel 

And  you  can  want  no  witnesses 

To  tamper  with  the  dev*!  of  hell. 

To  swear  to  any  thing  yon  please, 

Who  put  m'  into  a  horrid  fear. 

That  hardly  get  their  mere  expenses 

Fear  of  my  life— Make  that  appear. 

By  th'  labour  of  their  consdenoes. 

Made  an  aasault  with  fiends  and  men 

Or  letting  out  to  hire  their  ears 

Upon  my  body — ^Good  agen. 

And  kept  me  in  a  deadly  fright, 

At  inconsiderable  values,                                         j 

And  false  imprisonment,  all  night 

To  serve  for  jurymen,  or  tallies,                             | 

Meanwhile  they  robb'd  me,  and  my  horM, 

Although  retain'd  in  th'  hardest  matters               , 

And  stole  my  saddle — Worse  and  worse. 

Of  trustees  and  administrators.                              i 

And  made  me  mount  upon  the  bare  ridge, 

For  that  (quoth  he)  let  me  alone ;                     | 

T'  avoid  a  wretcheder  miscarriage. 

We've  store  of  such,  and  all  our  own. 

Sir,  (quoth  the  lawyer,)  not  to  flatter  ye, 

Bred  up  and  tutor'd  by  our  Teachers, 

You  have  as  good  and  feir  a  battery 

The  ablest  of  consdence-stretchers. 

As  heart  can  wish,  and  need  not  shame 

That's  well  (quoth  he,)  but  I  should  guess,       ' 

The  proudest  man  alive  to  daim ; 

By  weighing  all  advantages,                                  < 

For  if  they've  used  you  as  you  say. 

Your  surest  way  is  first  to  pitch                            | 

Marry,  quoth  I,  God  give  you  joy ; 

On  Bongey  for  a  water^witch ;                               " 

I  would  it  were  my  case,  Fd  give 

And  when  you've  hang'd  the  conjurer,                 { 

More  than  FlI  say,  or  you'll  believe : 

Ye  've  time  enough  to  deal  with  her.                    i 

I  would  so  trounce  her,  and  her  purse, 

In  th'  int'rim  spare  for  no  trepans 

Fd  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  worse : 

To  draw  her  neck  into  the  bans ; 

For  matrimony,  and  hanging  here, 

Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets. 

Both  go  by  destiny  so  dear. 

And  bait  'em  well,  for  quirks  and  quillets, 

That  you  as  sure  may  pick  and  choose, 

With  trains  t'  inveigle  and  surprise 

As  cross  I  win,  and  pile  you  lose  : 

And  if  I  durst,  I  would  advance 

And  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines. 

As  much  in  ready  maintenance, 

They'll  serve  for  other  by-designs ; 

As  upon  any  case  Fve  known ; 

And  make  an  artist  understand 

But  we  that  practise  dare  not  own : 

To  copy  out  her  seal,  or  hand ; 

The  law  severely  contrabands 

Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper 

Our  taking  business  off  men's  hands: 

To  steal  in  something  to  entrap  her ; 

'Tis  common  barratry,  that  bean 

Till  with  her  worldly  goods,  and  body, 

Point-blank  an  action  'gainst  our  ears. 

Spite  of  her  heart,  she  has  endow'd  ye : 

And  crops  them  tiU  there  is  not  leather, 

Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 

To  stick  a  pin  in,  left  of  either; 

That  ply  i'  th'  Temple,  under  trees, 

For  which  some  do  the  summer-sault. 

Or  walk  the  round,  vidth  Knights  o'  th'  Posts, 

And  o'er  the  bar,  Uke  tumblers,  vault: 

About  the  cross-legg'd  knights,  their  hosts ; 

But  you  may  swear,  at  any  rate. 

Things  not  in  nature,  for  the  sUte ; 

The  pillar-rows  in  Lincohi's  Inn ; 

For  in  all  courts  of  justice  here 

Where  vouchers,  forgers,  common-bail. 

A  witness  is  not  said  to  swear. 

And  affidavit-men,  ne'er  feil 

But  make  oath ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms, 

T'  expose  to  sale  all  sorts  of  oaths. 

To  forge  whatever  he  affirms. 

According  to  their  ears  and  dothes, 

I  thank  you  (quoth  the  Knight)  for  that. 

Their  only  necessary  tools. 

Because  'tis  to  my  purpose  pat — 

Besides  the  Gospel  and  their  souls : 

For  Justice,  though  she's  painted  blind, 

And  when  ye  're  fumish'd  with  all  purveys, 

Is  to  the  weaker  side  inclined. 

I  shall  be  ready  at  your  service. 

Like  Charity ;  else  right  and  wrong 

I  would  not  give  (quoth  Hudibras) 

Could  never  hold  it  out  so  long. 

A  straw  to  understand  a  case, 

And,  like  blind  Fortune,  with  a  sleight. 

Without  the  admirable  skill 

Conveys  men's  interest  and  right 

To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will ; 

From  Stiles's  pocket  into  Nokes's, 

To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 

As  easily  as  Hocus  Pocug  ; 

Against  the  weathergage  of  laws. 

Plays  fast  and  loose,  makes  men  obnoxious, 

And  ring  the  changes  upon  cases. 

And  dear  again  like  hiccitu  dodius. 

As  plain  as  noses  upon  feces, 

Then,  whether  you  would  take  her  life. 

As  you  have  well  instructed  me, 

Or  but  recover  her  for  your  wife. 

For  which  you  've  eam'd  (here  'tis)  your  fee. 

ISAAK  WALTON. 


CBoni,U0S.    I>l«d.l68S.3 


IsAAK  Waltok,  who  in  the  humble  profeseion 
of  a  §empster  in  London  had  some  of  the  moot 
eminent  men  of  his  age  for  his  intimate  friends, 
was  bom  at  Stafford,  and  made  his  first  settle- 
ment in  London  in  a  shop  which  was  but  seven 


feet  and  a  half  long  and  five  feet  wide.  His  fa- 
vourite amusement  was  angling,  on  which  he  has 
left  a  treatise,  together  with  some  interesting  bio- 
graphical memoirs,  which  have  been  made  well 
known  by  many  modem  and  elegant  editions. 


THE  Alf  GLER'S  WISH. 

I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be : 
These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me. 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 
Sit  here  and  see  the  turtle  dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love: 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  wash'd  off  by  April  showers ; 
Here  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song. 
There  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 


Or  a  leverock  build  her  nest : 
Here  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 
And  raise  my  low-pitch'd  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 
Or,  with  my  Bryan*  and  my  book, 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook : 

There  sit  by  him  and  eat  my  meat, 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set, 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day. 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  the  grave. 


WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 


(BonsUSS.    Died,  16Mr6.] 


Wbntwobth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was 
the  maternal  nephew  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Straflbrd.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  educated  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  travelled  into  Italy,  and,  re- 
turning to  England  at  the  Restoration,  was  made 


a  captain  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners.  « It  may 
be  remarked,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  « to  the  praise 
of  Roscommon,  Uiat  he  was  the  first  critic  who 
had  taste  and  spirit  enough  publicly  to  praise  the 
Paradise  Losf't 


FROM  "AN  ESSAT  ON  TRANSLATED  VBRSB* 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may 
Variety  of  such  is  to  be  found :  [choose  1 

Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound ; 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet*s  voice ; 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet. 
As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street, 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  eveiy  sign 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 
Yet,  'tis  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good: 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brings  fulsome  objects  to  ihy  view, 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new,) 

•  Probably  his  dog. 


With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills. 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise. 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise : 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 
Either  fyr  being  like,  or  being  ill : 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods 
Makes  some  suspect  he  snores,  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend — Virgil  begins  to  irown. 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down  : 
My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  fear  retires. 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise^ 
And  with  attractive  majes^  surprise ; 

[t  Dryden  was  before  him,  bat  RoBcommon  wbb  the  first 
to  write  in  imitation  of  Milton's  manner.] 
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Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts, 

But  strict  harmoniouB  symnietry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  inoeiwibly  must 

With  vital  heat  to  animate  the  mass : 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame ;    [came : 

And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing 

But  few,  oh !  few  souls,  pre-ordain*d  by  fate, 

The  race  of  gods,  have  reiach'd  that  envied  height 

No  Rebel-Titan's  sacrilegious  crime. 

By  heaping  hills  on  hills  can  hither  climb : 

The  grizly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 

^neas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 

How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  &11, 

Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call ! 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast : 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet ! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear : 
No  vulgar  deity  ijihabits  there. 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod, 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail,  mighty  Maro !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame, 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse ;         [Muse ! 
The  Muse  instruct  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the 

What  I  have  instanced  only  in  the  best. 
Is,  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  rest 
Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  explore ! 
There  sweat,  there  strain ;  tug  the  laborious  oar; 
Search  every  comment  that  your  care  can  find ; 
Some  hero,  some  there,  may  hit  the  poet's  mind: 
Yet  be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng : 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 
When  things  appear  unnatural  or  hard, 
Consult  your  author,  with  himself  compared. 
Who  knows  what  blessing  Phoebus  may  bestow, 
And  future  ages  to  your  labour  owe! 
Such  secrets  are  not  easily  found  out ; 
But,  once  discovered,  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Truth  stamps  conviction  in  your  ravish'd  breast ; 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  glorious  guest 

Troth  still  is  one ;  truth  is  divinely  bright ; 
No  cloudy  doubts  obscure  her  native  light ; 
While  in  your  thoughts  you  find  the  least  debate, 
You  may  confound,  but  never  can  translate. 
Your  style  will  this  through  all  disguises  show ; 
For  none  explain  mora  clearly  than  they  know. 
He  only  proves  he  understands  a  text. 
Whose  exposition  leaves  it  unperplex'd. 
They  who  too  fjuthfuliy  on  names  insist, 
Rather  create  than  dissipate  the  mist ; 
And  grow  unjust  by  being  over  nice, 
(For  superstitious  virtue  turns  to  vice.) 
Let  Crassus'  ghost  and  Labienus  tell 
How  twice  in  Parthian  plains  their  legions  fell. 
Since  Rome  hath  been  so  jealous  of  her  fame. 
That  few  know  Pacorus'  or  Moneses'  name. 

Words  in  one  language  elegantly  used. 
Will  hardly  in  another  be  excused ; 


And  some  that  Rome  admired  in  Cesar's  time, 
May  ndther  suit  our  genius  nor  our  clime. 
The  genume  sense,  intelligibly  told. 
Shows  a  translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 

Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad ; 
And  'tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 
Abstruse  and  mystic  thought  you  mast  express 
With  painful  care,  bat  seeming  easiness ; 
For  truth  diines  brightest  through  the  plainest 

dress. 
Th'  JBnean  Muse,  when  she  appears  in  state, 
Makes  all  Jove's  thunder  on  her  verses  wait : 
Yet  writes  sometimes  as  soft  and  moving  things 
As  Venus  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings. 
Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise. 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise. 
Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing, 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 
Vowels  and  accents,  regularly  placed. 
On  even  syllables  (and  still  the  last) 
Though  gross  innumerable  hulia  abound,  ' 
In  spite  of  nonsense,  never  fail  of  sound. 
But  this  is  meant  of  even  verse  alone. 
As  being  most  harmonious  and  most  known: 
For  if  you  will  unequal  numbers  try. 
There  accents  on  odd  syllables  must  lie. 
Whatever  sister  of  the  learned  Nine 
Does  to  your  suit  a  willing  ear  indine, 
Urge  your  success,  deserve  a  lasting  name. 
She'll  crown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame. 
But,  if  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail. 
And  turn  your  veering  heart  with  every  gale, 
You  lose  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care. 
For  the  sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair. 

A  quack  (too  scandalously  mean  to  name) 
Had,  by  man-midwifeiy,  got  wealth  and  fame ; 
As  if  Ludna  had  forgot  her  trade. 
The  labouring  wife  invokes  his  surer  aid. 
Well-season'd  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise. 
Who,  while    she   guzzles,  cliats    the    doctor^s 

praise; 
And  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies, 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes. 
But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man  ! 
(How  very  active  in  his  own  trepan !) 
For,  greedy  of  physicians'  frequent  fees. 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees ; 
Struts  in  a  new  unlicensed  gown,  and  then 
From  saving  women  falls  to  killing  men. 
Another  such  had  left  the  nation  thin. 
In  spite  of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 
His  pills  as  thick  as  hand  grenadoes  flew ; 
And  where  they  fell,  as  certainly  they  slew : 
His  name  struck  everywhere  as  great  a  damp. 
As  Archimedes'  through  the  Roman  camp. 
With  this,  the  doctor's  pride  began  to  cool ; 
For  smarting  soundly  may  convince  a  fool. 
But  now  repentance  came  too  late  for  grace ; 
And  meagre  famine  stared  him  in  the  face : 
Fain  would  he  to  the  wives  be  reconciled, 
But  found  no  husband  left  to  own  a  child. 
The  friends,  that  got  the  brats,  were  poison'd 

too: 
In  this  sad  case,  what  could  our  vermin  do  1 


THOMAS  OTWAY. 
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Worried  with  debti,  and  peat  all  hope  of  baU, 
Th'  anpitied  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail : 
And  there  with  basket-alma,  scarce  kept  alive. 
Shows  how  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thrive. 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  whore  guineas  lead ! 
Bat  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy,  pamper'd  heirs, 
Who  to  your  country  owe  your  swords  and  cares. 
Let  no  vain  hope  your  eaay  mind  seduce. 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse ; 
Tia  very  dangerous  tampering  with  the  Muse, 
The  profit 's  small  and  you  have  much  to  lose ; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  th'  attainted  race.  ' 
No  poet  any  passion  can  excite, 
But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 
Have  you  been  led  through  the  Cumsan  cave. 
And  heard  th'  impatient  maid  divinely  rave  ! 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes ; 
And  panting,  Lo !  the  God,  the  God,  she  cries: 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  tiian  human 

sound, 
8be  makes  th'  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 

through  the  ground. 


But  though  we  must  obey  when  Heaven  com- 
mands. 
And  man  in  vain  the  sacred  call  withstands. 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possest : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme. 
And  write  with  fiiry,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass. 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass, 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat: 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights ; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  ofi*,  and  for  another  summons  wait 
Beforo  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp. 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp. 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines. 
Compared  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
These,  nervous,  bold ;  those,  languid  and  remiss; 
There  cold  salutes ;  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide. 
With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Saone  divide ; 
Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay. 
While  he  with  eager  force,  urged  his  impetuous 
way. 


THOMAS  OTWAY. 


[»»B,UIL    l>M,lflB6.] 


PROM  «<THB  ORPHAN." 

CBAXCnn'B  BUBHUlOBn  OF  BZ8  BUfTSB. 

I\»9om»   AcASTO,  Ou  guardian  qf  Hoiaicu;  HoimoA,  and 
her  brother  Cbamoht. 

JBMerBerwvDt 
8erv.  Mt  lord,  th'  expected  guests  are  just  arrived. 
Jieas,  Go  you,  and  give  them  welcome  and  re- 
ception. 
Cham.  My  lord,  Istand  in  need  of  your  assistance 
In  something  that  concerns  my  peace  and  honour. 
^dcat.  Spoke  like  the  son  of  that  brave  man  I 
loved: 
So  freely  friendly  we  conversed  together. 
Whatever  it  be,  with  confidence  impart  it 
Thou  ahalt  command  my  fortune  and  my  sword. 
Cham.  I  dare  not  doubt  your  friendship  nor 
your  justice. 
Your  bounty  showa  to  what  I  hold  most  dear, 
My  orphan  sister,  must  not  be  forgotten ! 
Jcas.  Pr'y  thee,  no  more  of  that ;  it  grates  my 

nature. 
Cham,  When  our  dear  parents  died,  they  died 
together,  [them : 

One  fiOe  surprised  them,  and  one  grave  received 
My  father  with  his  dying  breath  bequeathed 


Her  to  my  love :  my  mother,  as  she  lay 
Languishing  by  him,  call'd  me  to  her  side. 
Took  me  in  her  fiunting  arms,  wept,  and  em- 
braced me,  [tears 
Then  press'd  me  dose,  and  as  she  observed  my 
Kiss'd  them  away ;  said  she,  Chamont,  my  son. 
By  this,  and  all  the  love  I  ever  show'd  thee, 
Be  careful  of  Monimia,  watch  her  youth. 
Let  not  her  wants  betray  her  to  dishonour ; 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven  may  raise  some  fnend. 

Then  sigh'd, 
Kiss'd  me  again ;  so  bless'd  us  and  expired. 
Pardon  my  grieC 

JicoM.  It  speaks  an  honest  nature. 

ChatiL  The  fnend  Heaven  raised  was  you,  you 
took  her  up. 
An  infant,  to  the  desert  world  exposed. 
And  proved  another  parent 

JicoM,  I've  not  wrong'd  her. 

Cham.  Far  be  it  from  my  fears. 

jieas.  Then  why  this  argument  ? 

Cham.  My  lord,  my  nature's  jealous,  and  you'U 

Jicoi.  Go  on.  [bear  it 

Cham.  Great  spirits  bear  misfortunes  hardly : 
Good  offices  claim  gratitude ;  and  pride, 
"Where  power  is  wanting,  wUI  usurp  a  little. 
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And  make  U8  (rather  than  be  thought  behind-hand) 
Pay  over-price. 

Acat.  I  cannot  gueaa  your  drift ; 

Distrust  you  me  ? 

Cham*  No,  but  I  fear  her  weakneas 

May  make  her  pay  a  debt  at  any  rate ; 
And  to  deal  freely  with  your  lordship's  goodnaas, 
I've  heard  a  story  lately  much  disturbs  me* 

Mas,  Then  first  charge  her ;  and  if  the  offence 
be  found 
Within  my  reach,  though  it  should  touch  my 

nature, 
In  my  own  ofispring,  by  the  dear  remembrance 
Of  thy  brave  fiEither,  whom  my  heart  rejoiced  in, 
Fd  prosecute  it  with  severest  vengeance.       [ExU, 

Cham.  I  thank  you  from  my  soul. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  brother ! 

What  have  I  done  ?  and  why  do  you  abuse  me  1 
My  heart  quakes  in  me ;  in  your  settled  feoe 
And  clouded  brow  methinks  I  see  my  &te : 
You  will  not  kill  me ! 

Cham,  IVythee,  why  dost  talk  so  1 

Mon,  Look  kindly  on  me,  Uien.    I  cannot  bear 
Sererity ;  it  daunts,  and  does  amaze  me : 
My  heart's  so  tender,  should  you  charge  me  rough, 
I  should  but  weep,  and  answer  you  with  sobbing. 
But  use  me  gently  like  a  loving  brother, 
And  search  through  all  the  secrets  of  my  soul. 

Cham,  Fear  nothing,  I  will  show  my  self  a  brother, 
A  tender,  honest,  and  a  loving  brotilier. 
You've  not  forgot  our  father  1 

Mon.  I  shall  never. 

Cham,  Then  youll  remember  too,  he  was  a  man 
That  lived  up  to  the  standard  of  his  honour, 
And  prized  that  jewel  more  than  mines  of  wealth : 
He'd  not  have  done  a  shameful  thing  but  once. 
Though  kept  in  darkness  from  the  world,  and 
He  could  not  have  forgiven  it  to  himself:  [hidden. 
This  was  the  only  portion  that  he  left  us ; 
And  I  more  glory  in  it,  than  if  possess'd 
Of  all  that  ever  fortune  threw  on  fools. 
'Twas  a  large  trust,  and  must  be  managed  nicely : 
Now  if  by  any  chance,  Monimia, 
You  have  soil'd  this  gem,  and  taken  from  its  value, 
How  will  you  account  with  me  1 

Mon,  I  challenge  envy. 

Malice,  and  all  the  practices  of  hell. 
To  censure  all  the  actions  of  my  past 
Unhappy  life,  and  taint  me  if  they  can ! 

Cham,  I'll  tell  thee,  then :  three  nights  ago,  as  I 
Lay  musing  in  my  bed,  all  darkness  round  me, 
A  sudden  damp  struck  to  my  heart,  cold  sweat 
Bew'd  all  my  &ce,  and  trembling  seized  my  limbs : 
My  bed  shook  under  me,  the  curtains  started. 
And  to  my  tortured  &ncy  there  appear'd 
The  form  of  thee,  thus  beauteous  as  thou  art. 
Thy  garments  flowing  loose,  and  in  each  hand 
A  wanton  lover,  who  by  turns  caress'd  thee 
With  all  the  freedom  of  unbounded  pleasure : 
I  snatch'd  my  sword,  and  in  the  very  moment 
Darted  at  the  phantom,  straight  it  left  me; 
Then  rose  and  call'd  for  lights,  when,  O  dire  omen ! 
I  found  my  weapon  had  the  arras  pierced, 
Just  where  that  famous  tale  was  interwoven, 
How  the  unhappy  Theban  slew  his  father. 


Mon,  And  for  this  cause  my  virtue  is  suqiected ! 
Because  in  dreams  your  &ncy  has  been  ridden, 
I  must  be  tortured  waking ! 

Cham.  Have  a  care. 

Labour  not  to  be  justified  too  fast : 
Hear  all,  and  then  let  justice  hold  the  scale. 
What  follow'd  was  the  riddle  that  confounds  me: 
Through  a  close  lane,  as  I  pursued  my  journey, 
And  meditated  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red; 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seem'd 

wither'd, 
And  on  her  crook'd  shoulders  had  she  wrapt 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 
Which  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold ; 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her ; 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patch'd 
With  diff'rent  colour'd  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yelr 
And  seem'd  to  speakvariety  of  wretchedness,  [low, 
I  asked  her  of  my  way,  which  she  inform'd  me; 
Then  craved  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  save  a  sister :  at  that  word  I  started. 

Mon.  The  common  cheat  of  beggars  every  day  f 
They  flock  about  our  doors,  pretend  to  gifts 
Of  prophecy,  and  telling  fools  their  fortunes. 

Cham,  Oh !  but  she  told  me  such  a  tale,  Monimia, 
As  in  it  bore  great  circumstance  of  truth ; 
Castalio  and  Polydore,  my  sister. 

Mon.  Hah! 

Cham,  What,  alter'd !  does  your  courage  failyoa! 
Now  by  my  father's  soul  the  witch  was  honest ; 
Answer  me,  if  thou  hast  not  lost  to  them 
Thy  honour  at  a  sordid  game. 

Mon.  I  wUl, 

I  must,  so  hardly  my  misfortune  loads  me. 
That  both  haveofler'd  me  their  loves,  most  true.— 

Cham,  And  'tis  as  true  too,  they  have  both  un- 
done thee. 

Mon,  Though  they  both  with  earnest  vows 
Have  press'd  my  heart,  if  e'er  in  thought  I  yielded 
To  any  but  Castalio — 

Cham.  But  Castalio! 

Mon.  Still  will  you  cross  the  line  of  my  discourse ! 
Yes,  I  confess  that  he  has  won  my  soul 
By  generous  love,  and  honourable  vows ; 
Which  he  this  day  appointed  to  complete. 
And  make  himself  by  holy  marriage  mine. 

Cham.  Art  thou  then  spotless  1  hast  thou  still 
preserved 
Thy  virtue  white  without  a  blot  untainted  1 

Mon.  When  I'm  unchaste,  may  Heaven  rejeet 
my  prayers ! 
Or  more,  to  make  me  wretched,  may  you  know  it! 

Cham.  Oh  then,  Monimia,  art  thou  dearer  to  me 
Than  all  the  comforts  ever  yet  bless'd  man; 
But  let  not  marriage  bait  thee  to  thy  ruin. 
Trust  not  a  man ;  we  are  by  nature  false. 
Dissembling,  subtle,  cruel,  and  inconstant: 
When  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  trust  him ; 
But  if  he  swears,  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee : 
I  charge  thee  let  no  more  Castalio  soothe  Uiee : 
Avoid  it  as  thou  wouldst  preserve  the  peace 
Of  a  poor  brother,  to  whose  soul  thou'rt  preciouB. 
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FBOM  THE  SAME. 

Cluunont  floding  Monhnia  in  tean,  diaooTering  the  oaiue 
of  her  grief;  and  remoostratiiig  with  Aouto. 

JBifter  CoAMtuiT. 

Cham,  In  tean,  Monimia ! 

Mun.  Whoe'er  thoa  art. 

Leave  me  alone  to  mj  beloved  despair. 

Cham.  Lift  up  thy  eyes,  and  see  who  comes  to 
cheer  thee. 
Tell  me  the  story  of  thy  wrongs,  and  then 
See  if  my  soal  has  rest  till  thou  hast  justice. 

Mon.  My  brother ! 

Cham.  Yes,  Monimia,  if  thou  think'st 

That  I  deserve  the  name,  I  am  Uiy  brother. 

•  •  •  • 

Mon.  Oh,  shooldst  thou  know  the  cause  of  my 
lamenting,  [me ; 

Fm  satisfied,  Chamont,  that  thou  wouldst  soom 
Thou  wouldst  despise  the  abject,  lost  Monimia, 
No  more  wouldst  praise  this  hated  beauty ;  but 
When  in  some  cell  distracted,  as  I  shall  be, 
Thou  seest  me  lie ;  these  unregarded  locks 
Matted  like  furies'  tresses ;  my  poor  limbs 
Chain'd  to  the  ground,  and  'stead  of  the  delights 
Which  happy  lovers  taste,  my  keeper's  stripes, 
A  bed  of  straw,  and  a  coarse  wooden  dish 
Of  wretched  sustenance ;  when  thus  thou  seest 

me, 
Pr'ythee,  have  charity  and  pity  for  me. 
Let  me  enjoy  this  thought 

Cham.  Why  wilt  thou  rack 

My  soul  so  long,  Monimia  ?  ease  me  quickly ; 
Or  thou  wilt  run  me  into  madness  first 

Mon.  Could  you  be  secret  t 

Cham.  Secret  as  the  grave. 

Mon.  But  when  I've  told  yon,  will  you  keep 
your  fury 
Within  its  bounds  1     Will  you  not  do  some  rash 
And  horrid  mischief?  for  indeed,  Chamont, 
You  would  not  think  how  hardly  I've  been  used 
From  a  near  friend :  from  one  that  has  my  soul 
A  slave,  and  therefore  treats  it  like  a  tyrant 

*  «  *  * 

Cham.  Go  on ! 

Mon,  He  threw  me  from  his  breast. 

Like  a  detested  sin. 

Cham.  How  ? 

Mon.  As  I  hung  too 

Upon  his  knees,  and  begg'd  to  know  the  cause, 
He  dragg'd  me  like  a  slave  upon  the  earth, 
And  had  no  pity  on  my  cries. 

Cham.  How!  did  he 

Dash  thee  disdainfully  away  with  scorn  ? 

Mon,  He  did ;  and,  more,  I  fear,  will  ne'er  be 
firiends. 
Though  I  still  love  him  with  unbated  passion. 

Cham,  What,  throw  thee  from  him  1 

Mon,  Yes,  indeed  he  did. 

Cham,  So  may  this  arm 
Throw  him  to  th'  earth,  like  a  dead  dog  despised; 
Lameness  and  leprosy,  blindness  and  lunacy. 
Poverty,  shame,  pride,  and  the  name  of  villain 
Light  on  me,  if,  Castalio,  I  forgive  thee. 
«  *  *  « 


£Mer  AoASTO. 

Aca$.  Sure  some  ill  fate  is  towards  me ;  in  my 
I  only  meet  with  oddneas  and  disorder ;     [house 
Each  vassal  has  a  wild  distracted  face ; 
And  looks  as  full  of  business  as  a  blockhead 
In  times  of  danger :  Just  this  very  moment 
I  met  Castalio — 

Cham,  Then  you  met  a  villain. 

Acas,  Hah! 

Cham,  Yes,  a  villain. 

*Aca»,  Have  a  care,  young  soldier, 

How  thou'rt  too  busy  with  Acasto's  fame; 
I  have  a  sword,  my  arm's  good  old  acquaintance. 
Villain  to  thee — 

Cham,  Curse  on  thy  scandalous  age, 

Which  hinders  me  to  rush  upon  thy  throat, 
And  tear  the  root  up  of  that  cursed  bramble ! 

Acat.  Ungrateful  rufiian!  sure  my  good  old  fiiend 
Was  ne'er  thy  father;  nothing  of  him's  in  thee : 
What  have  I  done  in  my  unhappy  age, 
To  be  thus  used  1  I  scorn  to  upbraid  thee,  boy, 
But  I  could  put  thee  in  remembrance — 

Cham,  Do. 

Ac<u.  I  soom  it — 

Cham,  No,  111  calmly  hear  the  stoiy, 

For  I  would  fain  know  all,  to  see  which  scale 
Weighs  most — Hah,  is  not  that  good  old  Acasto! 
What  have  I  done  !     Can  you  forgive  this  folly  ? 

Acoi,  Why  dost  thou  ask  it  1 

Cham.  *Twas  the  rude  o'erflowing 

Of  too  much  passion ;  pray,  my  lord,  forgive  me. 

[Kneels, 

Acas.  Mock  me  not,  youth ;  I  can  revenge  a 
wrong. 

Cham,  I  know  it  well ;  but  for  this  thought  of 
Pity  a  madman's  frenzy,  and  forget  it        [mine, 

AcM.  I  will ;  but  henceforth,  pr'ythee  be  more 
kind.  [Rai$ei  him. 

Whence  came  the  cause  1 

Cham.  Indeed  I've  been  to  blame, 

But  I'll  learn  better ;  for  you've  been  my  father : 
You've  been  her  father  too — 

[Daket  HomviA  &y  the  hand. 

Acas.  Forbear  the  prologue —  . 
And  tot  me  know  the  substance  of  thy  tale. 

Cham.  Yon  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frost  v 
Had  nipp'd ;  and,  with  a  careful  loving  hand. 
Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden. 
Where  the  son  always  shines :  There  long  she 

flourish'd. 
Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  the  eye, 
Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 
Gropp'd  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness, 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

AcoM,  You  talk  to  me  in  parables ;  Chamont, 
You  may  have  known  that  I'm  no  wordy  man ; 
Fine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  knaves 
Or  fools,  that  use  them,  when  they  want  good 
But  honesty  [sense ; 

Needs  no  disguise  nor  ornament ;  be  plain. 

Cham,  Your  son — 

*  *  «  « 

Acat.  How  has  Castalio  wrong'd  her  ! 
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Cham,  Ask  that  of  him :  I  ny,  my  sister's 
Monimia,  my  sister,  bom  as  high         [wrong'd : 
And  noUe  as  CastaUo — Do  her  justice, 
Or,  by  the  Gods,  Til  lay  a  scene  of  blood, 
Shall  make  this  dwelling  horrible  to  nature, 
ril  do't ;  hark  you,  my  lord,  your  son  Castatio, 
Take  him  to  your  closet,  and  there  teach  him 
manners. 


FROM  «TSNICB  PRESEBTKD." 


ACT  T.  SCnCI  L 

B«lTiden  zvrmUng  to  bar  f  sther  the  lecret  of  the 

Enter  FmjUiolui. 
Pri.  Why,  cruel  Heaven,  have  my  unhappy  days 
Been  lengthened  to  this  sad  one  1  Oh !  dishononr 
And  deathless  infiuny  are  &llen  upon  me. 
Was  it  my  fault?    Am  I  a  traitor  ?    No. 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my  daughter,  wedded ; 
There  my  best  blood  runs  foul,  and  a  disease 
Incurable  has  seized  upon  my  memory, 
To  make  it  rot,  and  stink  to  after  ages. 
Cursed  be  the  fatal  minute  when  I  got  her, 
Or  would  that  Pd  been  any  thing  but  man. 
And  raised  an  issue  which  would  ne'er  have 

wroDg'd  me. 
The  miserable  creatures,  man  excepted. 
Are  not  the  less  esteem'd,  though  their  poetenty 
Degenerate  from  the  Tirtues  of  their  fathers ; 
The  vilest  beasts  are  happy  in  their  ofisprings, 
While  only  man  gets  traitors,  whores,  and  villains. 
Cursed  be  the  names,  and  some  swift  blow  from 

fate 
Lay  his  head  deep,  where  mine  may  be  forgotten. 

Enttr  Bklviduu,  in  a  Umg  mumming  veO. 

Bel  He's  there,  my  father,  my  inhuman  father, 
That  for  three  years  has  left  an  only  child 
Exposed  to  all  the  outrages  of  fiEite, 
And  cruel  ruin — oh ! — 

Pri.  What  child  of  sorrow 

Art  thou  that  com'st  thus  wrapp'd  in  weeds  of 

sadness, 
And  movest  as  if  thy  steps  were  towards  a  grave  ? 

Bel  A  wretch,  who  from  the  very  top  of  hap- 
piness 
Am  fiUlen  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery. 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  me  up. 

PrL  Indeed  thou  talk'st  as  thou  hadst  tasted 
Would  I  could  help  thee.  [sorrows ; 

BeU  'Tis  greatly  in  your  power : 

The  world  too  speaks  you  charitable ;  and  I, 
Who  ne'er  ask'd  alms  before,  in  that  dear  hope 
Am  come  a  begging  to  you,  sir. 

PrL  For  what? 

Bel.  Oh,  well  regard  me ;  is  this  voice  a  strange 
Consider  too,  when  beggars  once  pretend  [one  ? 
A  case  like  mine,  no  little  will  content  them. 

Pri.  What  wouldst  thou  beg  for  ? 

Bel,  Pity  and  forgiveness.       [Throw  vpkerveO. 
By  the  kind  tender  names  of  child  and  father, 
Hear  my  complaints,  and  take  me  to  your  love. 

Pri,  My  daughter  ? 


Bd,  Yes,  your  daughter,  by  a  modier 

Virtuous  and  noble,  faithful  to  your  honour, 
Obedient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wishes, 
Dear  to  your  arms.    By  aU  the  joys  she  gave  you. 
When  in  her  blooming  years  she  was  your  tre^- 
Look  kindly  on  me ;  in  my  face  behold      [sura^ 
The  lineaments  of  hers  you've  kiss'd  so  often. 
Pleading  the  cause  of  your  poor  castNoff  child. 

PrL  Thou  art  my  daughter. 

BeL  Tea — and  you've  oft  told  me, 

With  smiles  of  love,  and  chaste  paternal  kisses, 
I'd  much  resemblance  of  my  mother. 

PrL  Oh  I 

Hadst  thou  inherited  her  matchless  virtues, 
I  had  been  too  bless'd. 

BeL  Nay,  do  not  call  to  memoiy 

My  disobedience,  but  let  pity  enter 
Into  your  heart,  and  quite  defiioe  the  impression. 
For  could  you  think  how  mine's  peiplex'd,  what 

sadness. 
Fears,  and  despairs  distract  the  peace  within  me. 
Oh !  you  would  take  me  in  your  dear,  dear  arms. 
Hover  with  strong  oompaasion  o'er  your  young 

one, 
To  shelter  me  with  a  protecting  wing 
From  the  Uack  gather'd  stonn,  that's  just,  just 
breaking. 

Pri  Don't  talk  thus. 

BeL  Yes,  I  must,  and  you  must  hear  too. 

I  have  a  husband. 

PrL  Damn  him. 

Bd,  ,  Oh !  do  not  curae  him ; 

He  would  not  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  you 
On  any  terms,  howe'er  he  deal  with  me. 

PrL  Hah !  what  means  my  child  ? 

Bel,           Oh !  there's  but  this  short  moment 
'Twixt  me  and  fate ;  yet  send  me  not  with  curses 
Down  to  my  grave  ;  afford  me  one  kind  blessing 
Before  we  part :  just  take  me  in  your  arms. 
And  reoonunend  me  with  a  prayer  to  Heaven, 
That  I  may  die  in  peace ;  and  when  I'm  dead 

Pri,  How  my  soul's  catch'd ! 

Bel,  Lay  me,  I  beg  you,  lay  me 

By  the  dear  ashes  of  my  tender  mother. 
She  would  have  pitied  me,  had  frite  yet  spared 
her. 

Pri.  By  Heaven,  my  aching  heart  forebodes 
much  mischief: 
Tell  me  thy  story,  for  Fm  still  thy  &ther. 

BeL  No,  I'm  contented. 

PrL  l^peak. 

Bd.  No  matter. 

PrL  TeU  me. 

By  yon  bless'd  heaven,  my  heart  runs  o'er  with 

BeL  Oh!  [fondness. 

PrL         Utter  it 

BeL  Oh  my  husband,  my  dear  husband 

Carries  a  dagger  in  his  onoe  kind  bosom, 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera. 

Pit.  Kill  thee! 

Bel.  Yes,  kill  me.     When  he  pass'd  his  foith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate, 
He  gave  me  up  as  hostage  for  his  truth : 
With  me  a  dagger,  and  a  dire  commission. 
Whene'er  he  £ul'd,  to  plunge  it  through  this  bosom. 
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I  learnt  the  danger,  choee  the  hour  of  lore 
T'  attempt  his  heart,  and  bring  it  back  to  honour. 
Great  love  preraii'd,  and  bless'd  me  with  succeas; 
He  came,  confeas'd,  betray'd  his  dearest  friends, 
For  promised  mercy.  Now  they're  doom'd  to  sofl^. 
Gall'd  with  remembrance  of  what  then  was  sworn, 
If  they  are  lost,  he  vows  to  appease  the  gods 
With  this  poor  life,  and  make  my  blood  the  atone- 

Pru  Heavens!  [ment 

Bel,  Think  you  saw  what  past  at  our  last  part- 
Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion,    [ing ; 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  steps, 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  ftiry ;  think  you  saw  one  hand 
Fix'd  on  my  throat,  whikt  the  extended  other 
Grasp'd  a  keen  threatening  dagger :  Oh !  'twas  thus 
We  lastembraced ;  when,  trembling  with  revenge. 
He  dragg'd  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bosom 
Presented  horrid  death ;  cried  out.  My  friends ! 
Where   are  my  friends  1   swore,  wept,  raged, 

threaten'd,  loved. 
For  yet  he  loved,  and  that  dear  love  preserved  me 
To  this  last  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  should  do  the  unfriendly  office. 
If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me ; 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promised  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

PrL  Oh,  my  bout's  comfort ! 

Bel.  Will  you  not,  my  father  1 

Weep  not,  but  answer  me. 


Pri,  By  Heaven,  I  will. 

Not  one  of  them  but  what  shall  be  immortal. 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  past, 
ril  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father ;  never. 
Never  more  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life : 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee. 
Peace  to  thy  heart.     Farewell. 

BeL  Go,  and  remember 

'Tis  Belvidera's  life  her  father  pleads  for. 

[Exeunt  severaRy. 


SONG. 

7R01C  "TBI  OaPHAN.*' 

CoHS  all  ye  youths  whose  hearts  e'er  bled 

By  cruel  beauty's  pride, 
Bring  each  a  garland  on  his  head. 

Let  none  his  sorrows  hide  : 
But  hand  in  hand  around  me  move, 
Singing  the  saddest  tales  of  love ; 
And  see,  when  your  complaints  ye  join, 
If  all  your  wrongs  can  equal  mine. 
The  happiest  mortal  once  was  I, 

My  heart  no  sorrow  knew ; 
Pity  the  pain  with  which  I  die. 

But  ask  not  whence  it  grew  ; 
Yet  if  a  tempting  fair  you  find, 
That's  veiy  lovely,  very  kind,  [bears. 

Though  bright  as  heaven  whose  stamp  she 
Think  on  my  fate  and  shun  her  snares. 


ANONYMOUS. 


SONG. 


raOK  YHI  LOTAL  0ABLA5D.*     SDR.  1986. 

Bbautt  and  Love  fell  once  at  odds. 
And  thus  reviled  each  other : 
Quoth  Love,  I  am  one  of  the  gods. 
And  thou  wait'st  on  my  mother ; 
Thou  hadst  no  power  on  man  at  all 
But  what  I  gave  to  thee  ; 
Nor  are  you  longer  sweet,  or  fair. 
Than  men  acknowledge  me. 

Away,  fond  boy,  then  Beauty  cried, 
We  know  that  thou  art  blind ; 
And  men  of  nobler  parts  they  can 
Our  graces  better  find : 
'Twas  I  begot  tiie  mortal  snow, 
And  kindled  men's  desires ; 
I  made  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow, 
And  wings  to  fan  thy  fires. 

Cupid  in  anger  flung  away. 

And  thus  to  Vulcan  pray'd, 

That  he  would  tip  his  shafis  with  scorn, 

To  punish  his  proud  maid. 


*  TheM  extruTto  from  tbo  Lojal  Garlimd  have  be«n 
placed  unonp  the  BiMchnenB  aocordlng  to  th«  date  of  the 
edition.  Most  of  the  poetry  in  that  mlacellany  la  of  a 
Bwdi  okkr  date. 
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So  ever  since  Beauty  has  been 
But  courted  for  an  hour ; 
To  love  a  day  is  held  a  sin 
'Gainst  Cupid  and  his  power. 


SEAMAN'S  SONG. 

FBOM  THZ  8AMK. 

O'eb  the  rolling  waves  we  go, 
Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
To  quell  with  fire  and  sword  the  foe 

That  dares  give  us  vexation. 
Sailing  to  each  foreign  shore. 
Despising  hardships  we  endure, 
Wealth  we  often  do  bring  o'er. 

That  does  enrich  the  nation. 
Noble-hearted  seamen  are. 
Those  that  do  no  labour  spare. 
Nor  no  danger  shun  or  fear 

To  do  their  country  pleasure. 
In  loyalty  they  do  abound. 
Nothing  base  in  them  is  found ; 
But  they  bravely  stand  their  ground 

In  calm  and  stormy  weather. 
In  their  love  and  constancy 
None  above  them  e'er  can  be : 
As  the  maidens  daily  see, 
Who  are  by  seamen  courted: 
2D 
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PHILIP  AYRES. 


Nothing  for  them  u  too  good 
That  IB  found  in  land  or  flood ; 
Nor  with  better  flesh  and  blood 
Has  any  ever  sported. 


SONG.    TTKANNIO  LOTE.« 


LoTE  in  fantastic  tnumph  sat, 
While  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'd, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create, 
And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  showM : 


From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  bis  fires. 
Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurFd; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires, 
Enough  't  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  bis  sighs  and  tears. 
From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  feazs, 
And  every  killing  dart  from  thee : 
Thus  thou,  and  1,  the  god  have  arm'd. 
And  set  him  up  a  deity : 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  haim'd. 
Whilst  thine  the  victor  is  and  fi«e. 


N.  HOOK, 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  published  a  volume  of  poems  of  the  date  1686. 

FROM  A  POBM  BNTTTLED  "AMANDA." 

I  HAVE  an  eye  for  her  that's  fair, 
An  ear  for  her  that  sings ; 
Yet  don't  I  care  for  golden  hair, 
I  scorn  the  portion  lech'ry  brings 
To  bawdy  Beauty.     Tm  a  churl. 
And  hate,  though  a  melodious  girl, 
Her  that  is  naught  but  air. 

I  have  a  heart  for  her  that's  kind, 
A  lip  for  her  that  smiles ; 
But  if  her  mind  be  like  the  wind, 
I'd  rather  foot  it  twenty  miles. 


Is  thy  voice  mellow,  is  it  f 

Art  Venus  for  thy  beauty  t 

If  kind,  and  tart,  and  chaste  thou  art, 

I'm  bound  to  do  thee  duty. 

Though  pretty  Mall  or  bonny  Kate, 

Hast  thou  one  hair  adulterate, 

I'm  blind,  and  dea^  apd  out  of  heart. 

Amanda,  thou  art  kind,  well-bred. 
Harmonious,  sweetly  kind ; 
If  thou  wik  wed  my  virgin  bed, 
And  taste  my  love,  thou'rt  to  my  mind; 
Take  hands,  lips,  heart,  and  eyes. 
Are  all  too  mean  a  sacrifice. 


PHILIP  AYERS, 

Published  Lyric  Poems,  dated  1687,  London. 


TO  THE  NIOHTINGALB. 
Why,  little  charmer  of  the  air, 
Dost  thou  in  music  spend  the  mom. 
While  I  thus  languish  in  despair, 
Oppress'd  by  Cynthia's  hate  and  scorn  1 
W^hy  dost  thou  sing  and  hear  me  cry  1 
Tell,  wanton  songster,  tell  me  why. 

*  *  *  * 

Great  to  the  ear,  though  small  to  sight. 
The  happy  lover's  dear  delight ; 
Fly  to  the  bowers  where  such  are  laid. 
And  there  bestow  thy  serenade : 
Haste  thee  from  sorrow,  haste  away, 
Alas,  there's  danger  in  thy  stay, 
Lest  hearing  me  so  oft  complain 
Should  make  thee  change  Uiy  cheerful  strain. 

*  *  «  « 

Then  cease,  thou  charmer  of  the  air. 
No  more  in  music  spend  the  mom 

[*  This  Bong  is  by  Aplus  Behn,  the  Astnes  of  Pope— 
"The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astnes  tread," 
aod  Is  in  "  Abdelacer.  or  the  Moor's  Reyenge."] 

[t  N.  Hook  and  Philip  Ayres  are  writors  reiy  little  knoim, 
and  scarcely  mortting  a  place  in  these  Selections.  In  no 
collection  of  our  poets  ^and  ova  so-called  "  British  Poets" 
hare  been  made  ^neml  and  mediocre  enouf^h),  have  they 
ever  found  a  place,  in  no  Biographical  Dictionary  are  their 
names  includeJ,  and  ▼ithout  Mr.  Campbell's  resurrection 


With  me  that  languish  in  despair, 
Oppress'd  by  Cynthia's  hate  and  scorn ; 
And  do  not  this  poor  boon  deny, 
I  ask  but  silence  while  I  die. 


ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  HIS  MI8TBBSS%  HOUSK. 
nunc  TBI  SAio. 

To  view  these  walls  each  night  I  come  alone. 
And  pay  my  adoration  to  the  stone ; 
Whence  joy  and  peace  are  influenced  on  me. 
For  'Us  Uie  temple  of  my  deity. 

As  nights  and  days  an  anxious  wretch  by  stealth 
Creeps  out  to  view  the  place  which  hoards  hia 

wealth, 
So  to  this  house,  that  keeps  from  me  my  heart, 
I  come,  look,  traverse,  weep,  and  then  departf 

of  them  they  must  have  slept  with  ^'Time  and  with  Tom 
Heanie/'  A  reader  may  be  allowed  to  smile  at  Mr.  Camp- 
beirs  very  general  Ioto  for  poetry  in  its  essence,  and  hifl 
endeavours  to  recover  and  embalm  decayed  bodies,  at  his 
taiitc,  and  his  general  goodnature.  Mr.Campbeirs  criti- 
cisms are  evei^where  distinguished  hy  a  disoemiiig  and 
cultivated  mind,  his  selections  at  times  by  a  kindness  far 
the  dend,  and  an  anxiety  to  give  what  Mr.  £Uis  had  noc 
given.] 


EDMUND  WALLEB. 


OF  THI  QUEEN. 
Ths  lark,  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field ; 
But  if  (the  promise  of  a  cloudless  day) 
Aurora,  smiling,  bids  her  rise  and  play,       [voice 
Then  straight  she  shows  'twas  not  for  want  of 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice : 
Singing  she  mounts ;  her  airy  wings  are  stretch'd 
Tow'rds  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  her  note  she 

fetch'd. 
So  we,  retiring  from  the  busy  throng. 
Use  to  restrain  th'  ambition  of  our  song ; 
But  since  the  light  which  now  informs  our  age 
Breaks  from  the  court,  indulgent  to  her  rage. 
Thither  my  Muse,  like  bold  Prometheus,  flies, 
To  light  her  torch  at  Gloriana's  eyes. 

*  *  »  « 

For  Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen. 
Such  guard  and  comfort  the  distressed  find, 
From  her  large  power,  and  from  her  larger  mind, 
That  whom  ill  Fate  would  ruin,  it  prefers, 
For  all  the  miserable  are  made  hers. 
€o  the  fidr  tree  whereon  the  eagle  builds. 
Poor  sheep  from  tempests,  and  their  shepherds. 
The  royal  bird  possesses  all  the  boughs,  [diields: 
But  shade  and  shelter  to  the  flock  allows. 


ON  MT  LADT  DOBOTHT  SYDNETS  PICTURS. 

Such  was  Philoclea,  and  such  Dorus'  flame ! 
The  matchless  Sydney,  that  immortal  frame 
Of  perfect  beauty,  on  two  pillars  placed. 
Not  his  high  fancy  could  one  pattern,  graced 
With  such  extremes  of  excellence,  compose 
Wonders  so  distant  in  one  face  disclose ! 
Such  cheeHul  modesty,  such  humble  state, 
Moves  certain  love,  but  with  as  doubtfril  fate 
As  when,  beyond  our  greedy  reach,  we  see 
Inviting  fruit  on  too  sublime  a  tree. 
All  the  rich  flowers  through  his  Arcadia  found, 
Amazed  we  see  in  this  one  garland  bound. 
Had  but  this  copy  (which  the  artist  took 
From  the  fair  picture  of  that  noble  book) 
Stood  at  Kalander's,  the  brave  friends  had  jarr'd. 
And,  rivals  made,  th'  ensuing  stoiy  marr'd. 
Just  Nature,  first  instructed  by  his  thought, 
In  his  own  house  thus  practised  what  he  taught 
This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  think, 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink ! 


▲T  PBNSHUB8T. 

Had  Dorothea  lived  when  mortals  made 
Choice  of  their  deities,  this  sacred  shade 
Had  held  an  altar  to  her  power  that  gave 
The  peace  and  gloiy  which  these  alleys  have ; 


Embroider'd  so  with  flowers  where  she  stood, 
That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood. 
Her  presence  has  such  more  than  human  grace. 
That  it  can  civilize  the  rudest  place ; 
And  beauty  too,  and  order,  can  impart. 
Where  Nature  ne'er  intended  it,  nor  art 
The  plants  acknowledge  this,  and  her  admire. 
No  less  Ikan  those  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre. 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  her  bow'd, 
They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd ; 
Or  if  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  well-marshall'd  and  obsequious  band. 
Amphion  so  made  stones  and  timber  leap 
Into  fair  figures,  firom  a  confused  heap : 
And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  power  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound. 

Ye  lofly  beeches !  tell  this  matchless  dame, 
That  if  together  ye  ^  all  one  flame. 
It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart ! — 
Go,  boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  bark 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mark 
Of  noble  Sydney's  birth  ;•  when  such  benign. 
Such  more  than  mortal-making  stars  did  shine, 
That  there  they  cannot  but  for  ever  prove 
The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love ; 
His  humble  love  whose  hope  shall  ne'er  rise  higher 
Than  for  a  pardon  that  he  dares  admire. 


THE  STOBT  OF  PHCEBUB  AND  DAPHNE  APFLIED.t 
Thtbsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train, 
Fair  Sacharissa  loved,  but  loved  in  vain : 
Like  Phcebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy ; 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely,  and  as  coy ! 
With  numbers  he  the  flying  nymph  pursues. 
With  numbers  such  as  Phoebus'  self  might  use ! 
Such  is  the  chase  when  Love  and  Fancy  leads, 
O'er  craggy   mountains,  and  through    flow'iy 
Invoked  to  testify  the  lover's  care,  [meads  * 

Or  form  some  image  of  his  cruel  frur. 
Urged  with  his  fury,  Uke  a  wounded  deer. 
O'er  these  he  fled ;  and  now  approaching  near. 
Had  reach'd  the  nymph  with  his  harmonious  lay. 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 
Yet  what  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain. 
Though  unsuccessful,  was  not  sung  in  vain : 
All  but  the  nymph  that  should  redress  his  wrong, 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song. 
Like  Phoebus,  thus  acquiring  unsought  praise. 
He  catch'd  at  love,  and  fiU'd  his  arm  with  bays. 


[  *  That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  wu  set, 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muwn  met 

Bur  JoBjrsoir,  Ih  AfiMttnt] 
r  t  The  French  daim  this  as  belonging  to  them.    To 
whonuioeyer  It  belongs,  the  thought  u  finely  turned/— 
Goldsmith.] 
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EDMUND  WALLER. 


^    AT  PSNSHUBST. 

While  in  this  park  I  ning,  the  list'ning  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 
With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given. 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the 

heaven ! 
Love's  foe  professM !  why  dost  thou  fabely  feign 
Thyself  a  Sydney  ?  from  which  noble  strain 
He  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 
Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 
That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire, 
Seems  but  the  smoke  of  am'rous  Sydney's  fire. 
Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 
One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love. 
Never  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  Spring 
In  joy  and  bounty,  be  supposed  to  bring 
One  so  destructive.    To  no  human  stock 
We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock, 
"That  cloven  rock  produced  thee,  by  whose  side 
Nature,  to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 
Of  such  stem  beauty,  placed  those  healing  springs 
Which  not  more  help  Uian  that  destruction  brings. 
Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion :  now  my  traitorous  song 
With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 
While  thus  I  sufler  not  myself  to  lose 
The  memory  of  what  augments  my  woes ; 
But  with  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire. 
Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire ! 

This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse ; 
Highly  concemeid  that  the  Muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advised  me :  "  on  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  my  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea, 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  find." 
Ah,  cruel  nymph  ?  from  whom  her  humble  swain 
Flies  for  relief  into  the  raging  main. 
And  from  the  winds  and  tempests  does  expect 
A  milder  fate  than  from  her  cold  neglect! 
Yet  there  he'll  pray  that  the  unkind  may  prove 
Bless'd  in  her  choice ;  and  vows  this  endless  love 
Springs  from  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer, 
But  from  those  gifts  which  heaven  has  heap'd 
on  her. 


OF  LOTS. 
Akoeb,  in  hasty  words  or  blows, 
Itself  discharges  on  our  foes  ; 
And  sorrow  too  fijids  some  relief 
In  tears,  which  wait  upon  our  grief: 
So  ev'iy  passion  but  fond  love 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move ; 
But  that  alone  the  wretch  inclines 
To  what  prevents  his  own  designs ; 
Makes  him  lament,  and  sigh,  and  weep, 
Diflorder'd,  tremble,  fawn,  and  creep ; 


Postures  which  render  him  despised. 
Where  he  endeavours  to  be  prized. 
For  women  (bom  to  be  controll'd,) 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 
Afifect  the  haughty  and  the  proud, 
1*^®  ?aji  ^®  frolic,  and  the  loud. 
Who  first  the  gen'rous  steed  opprest 
Not  kneeling  did  salute  the  beast. 
But  with  high  courage,  life,  and  force. 
Approaching,  tamed  th'  unruly  horse. 

Unwisely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  opprest 
With  tyrants'  force,  whose  law  is  wiU, 
By  which  they  govern,  spoil,  and  kill  : 
Each  nymph,  but  moderately  fiiir, 
Commands  with  no  less  rigour  here. 
Should  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 
His  twenty  lasses,  bright  and  young. 
And  beckons  to  the  willing  dame, 
Preferred  to  quench  his  present  flame. 
Behold  as  many  gallants  here. 
With  modest  guise  and  sUent  fear. 
All  to  one  female  idol  bend. 
While  her  high  pride  does  scarce  descend 
To  mark  their  fi>llies,  he  would  swear 
That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were, 
And  that  a  more  majestic  queen, 
Or  humbler  slaves,  he  had  not  seen. 

AH  this  with  indignation  spoke, 
In  vain  I  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Love :  that  conqu'ring  look, 
When  next  beheld,  like  Ughtning  strook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  those  I  pitied  now. 

So  the  tall  stag,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream  about  to  drink. 
Surveying  there  his  armed  head. 
With  shame  remembers  that  he  fled 
The  scorned  dogs,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear. 
He  straight  resumes  his  wonted  caze. 
Leaves  the  untosted  spring  behind. 
And,  wing'd  with  fear,  outflies  the  wind. 


.     OF  MT  LADT  ISABELLA  PLATING  THE  LUTB. 

Such  moving  sounds  from  such  a  careless  touch! 
So  unconcera'd  herself,  and  we  so  much ! 
What  art  is  this,  that  with  so  little  pains 
Transports  us  thus,  and  o'er  our  spirits  reigns  1 
The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd. 
And  tell  their  joy  for  ev'ry  kiss  aloud. 
Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so; 
Touch'd  by  that  hand  who  would  not  tremble  too  ? 
Here  Love  takes  stand,  and  while  she  charms 

the  ear. 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  list'ning  deer. 
Music  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 
Thus  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize. 
And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  her  eyes : 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  survey'd 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  bum'd  he  play'd. 
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Trvadikg  tbe  path  to  nobler  ends, 

A  long  farewell  to  love  I  gave, 
Resolved  my  country  and  my  fnends 

All  that  remained  of  me  ^ould  have. 

And  this  resolve  no  mortal  dame. 

None  but  those  eyes  could  have  o'erthrown ; 
The  nymph  I  dare  not,  need  not  name, 

So  high,  so  like  herself  alone. 

Thus  the  tall  oak,  which  now  aspires 

Above  the  fear  of  private  fires. 
Grown  and  designed  for  nobler  use, 

Not  to  make  warm,  but  build  the  house. 
Though  from  our  meaner  flames  secure. 
Must  that  which  fiJls  from  heaven  endure. 


V      ON  A  GIRDLE. 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown, 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer. 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move ! 

A  narrow  compass !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fidr; 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 


^     GO,  LOVELY  ROSE. 

Go,  lovdy  Rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 

That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fiiir  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired : 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die!  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee. 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair.* 


[  *  The  following  verw  was  added  by  Kirke  White  in  a 
eopy  o/  Waller's  Poems: 

Tet  thont^h  then  fede, 

Vrom  thy  dead  lea.ve8  let  fragranee  rise; 
And  teach  the  maid 
That  goodneas  time's  rude  hand  defies. 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies.] 


OF  LOyiNG  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 
Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind. 
Or  the  new  sea  explore, 
Snatch'd  from  myself  how  fu  behind 
Ahready  I  behold  the  shore ! 

May  not  a  thousand  dangers  sleep 
In  the  smooth  bosom  of  this  deep  1 
No :  'tis  BO  rockless  and  so  clear. 
That  the  rich  bottom  does  appear 
Paved  all  with  precious  things  ;  not  torn 
From  shipwreck'd  vessels,  but  Uiere  bom. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  evexy  grace, 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach. 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach 
And  read  distinctly  in  her  face. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencU  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy ; 
Can  with  a  single  look  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 


,      THE  SELF-BANISHED. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less. 

Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay ; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away. 

In  vain,  alas !  for  every  thing 
Which  I  have  known  belong  to  you 

Your  form  does  to  my  &ncy  bring. 
And  makes  my  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 

Who  in  the  spring,  fit>m  the  new  sun, 

Already  has  a  fever  got. 
Too  late  begins  those  shafts  to  shun, 

Which  PhcBbus  through  his  veins  has  shot 

Too  late  he  would  the  pain  assuage. 
And  to  thick  shadows  does  retire ; 

About  with  him  he  bears  the  rage, 
And  in  his  tainted  blood  the  fire. 

But  vow'd  I  have,  and  never  must 
Your  banish'd  servant  trouble  you ; 

For  if  I  break,  you  may  mistrust 
The  vow  I  made — ^to  love  you  too. 


THE  NIGHT-PIECE,  OR  A  PICTURE  DRAWN  IN  THE 
DARK. 

Dabkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms, 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms : 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by. 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye. 
Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take, 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make. 

Her  speech  is  graced  with  sweeter  sound 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found ; 
And  all  her  well-placed  words  are  darts. 
Which  need  no  light  to  reach  our  hearts. 

As  the  bright  stars  and  Milky-way, 
Show'd  by  the  night,  are  hid  by  day ; 
2D2 
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So  we,  in  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
Help'd  by  the  night,  new  graces  find, 
Which  by  the  splendour  of  her  view, 
Dazzled  before,  we  never  knew. 

While  we  convene  with  her,  we  mark 
No  want  of  day,  nor  think  it  dark; 
Her  shining  image  is  a  light 
Fix'd  in  our  hearts,  and  conquers  night 

Like  jewels  to  advantage  set, 
Her  beauty  by  the  shade  does  get ; 
There  blushes,  frowns,  and  cold  disdain, 
All  that  our  passion  might  restrain, 
Is  hid,  and  our  indulgent  mind 
PresentB  the  fiiir  idea  kind. 

Yet  friended  by  the  night,  we  dare 
Only  in  whispers  tell  our  care : 
He  that  on  her  his  bold  hand  lays. 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrows  plays ; 
They  with  a  touch  (they  are  so  keen !} 
Wound  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen. 


All  near  approaches  threaten  death ; 
We  may  be  shipwrecked  by  her  breath : 
Love  &vour*d  once  with  that  sweet  gaie. 
Doubles  his  haste,  and  fills  his  sail. 
Till  he  arrive  where  she  must  prove 
The  haven  or  the  rock  of  love. 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow ; 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer, 
Though  neither  day  nor  stars  appear. 


THB  NAVAL  OLORT  OP  ENGLAND. 
raoK  vxasEB  ov  a  was  with  bpadc. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road. 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode. 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly, 
And  make  a  covenant  with  th'  inconstant  sky : 
Our  oaks  secure  as  if  they  there  took  root. 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot 
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Thebe  is  a  careless  and  happy  humour  in  this 
poet's  Voyage  to  Ireland,  Which  seems  to  antici- 
pate  the  manner  of  Anstey,  in  the  Bath  Guide. 
The  tasteless  indelicacy  of  his  parody  of  the 
JEneid  has  found  but  too  many  admirers.  His 
imitations  of  Lucian  betray  the  grossest  miscon- 
ception of  humorous  effect  when  he  attempts  to 
burlesque  that  which  ia  ludicrous  already.  He 
was  acquainted  with  French  and  Italian ;  and, 
among  several  works  from  the  former  language, 
translated  "  The  Horace"  of  Corneille,  and  Mon- 
taigne's Essays. 

The  &ther  of  Cotton  b  described  by  Lord 
Clarendon  as  an  accomplished  and  honourable 
man,  who  was  driven  by  domestic  afflictions  to 
habits  which  rendered  his  age  less  reverenced 
than  his  youth,  and  made  his  best  friends  wish 
that  he  had  not  lived  sq  long.  From  him  our 
poet  inherited  an  encumbered  estate,  with  a  dis- 
position to  extravagance  little  calculated  to  im- 
prove it  After  having  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  returned  from  his  travels  abroad,  he  married 


the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Owthorp,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. He  went  to  Ireland  as  a  captain 
in  the  army,  but  of  his  military  progress  nothing 
is  recorded.  Having  embraced  the  soldier's  life 
merely  as  a  shifl  in  distress,  he  was  not  likely  to 
pursue  it  with  much  ambition.  It  was  probably 
in  Ireland  that  he  met  with  his  second  wife,  Maiy 
Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglass,  the  widow  of 
Lord  Cornwall.  She  had  a  jointure  of  JE1500  a 
year,  secured  fit>m  his  imprudent  management 
He  died  insolvent  at  Westminster.  One  of  his 
favourite  recreations  was  angling  ;  and  his  house, 
which  was  situated  on  the  Dove,  a  fine  trout 
stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Derby  and 
Stafford,  was  the  firequcut  resort  of  his  fnend 
Isaak  Walton.  There  he  built  a  fishing-house, 
<*  Piscatoribus  sacrum,"  with  the  initials  of  honest 
Isaak's  name  and  his  own  united  in  ciphers  over 
the  door.  The  walls  were  painted  with  fishing 
scenes,  and  the  portraits  of  Cotton  and  Walton 
were  upon  the  beaufet 


A  YOYAGE  TO  IRELAND  IN  BURLESQITE. 
CANTO  L 
The  lives  of  firail  men  are  compared  by  the  sages 
Or  unto  short  joumies,  or  pilgrimages, 
As  men  to  their  iims  do  come  sooner  or  later. 
That  is  to  their  ends  (to  be  plain  in  my  matter) ; 
From  whence  when  one  dead  is,  it  currently 

follows. 
He  has  run  his  race,  though  his  goal  be  the  gallows ; 
And  this  'tis,  I  fancy,  set  folks  so  a  madding, 
And  makes  men  and  women  so  eager  of  gadding  ; 


Truth  is,  in  my  youth  I  was  one  of  these  people 
Would  have  gone  a  great  way  to  have  seen  an 

high  steeple. 
And  though  I  was  bred  'mongst  the  wonders  o' 

th'  Peak, 
Would  have  thrown  away  money,  and  ventured 

my  neck 
To  have  seen  a  great  hill,  a  rock,  or  a  cave. 
And  theught  there  was  nothing  so  pleasant  and 

brave: 
But  at  forty  years  old  you  may  (if  you  please) 
Think  me  wiser  than  run  such  errands  as  these ; 
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Or,  had  the  same  humour  still  run  in  my  toes, 
A  Toyage  to  Ireland  I  ne'er  should  have  chose ; 
But  to  tell  you  the  truth  on't,  indeed  it  was  neither 
Improvement  nor  pleasure  for  which   I  went 

thither ; 
I  know  then  you'll  presently  ask  me  for  what  1 
Why,  faith,  \t  was  that  makes  the  old  woman 

trot; 
And  therefore  I  think  I'm  not  much  to  be  blamed 
If  I  went  to  the  place  whereof  Nick  was  ashamed. 

O  Coryate  !  thou  traveller  famed  as  Ulysses, 
In  such  a  stupendous  labour  as  this  is, 
Come  lend  me  the  aids  of  thy  hands  and  thy  feet. 
Though  the  first  be  pedantic,  the  other  not  sweet, 
Tet  both  are  so  restless  in  peregrination, 
They'll  help  both  my  journey,  and  eke  my  relation. 
'Twas  now  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the  year. 
The  days  were  now  long,  and  the  sky  was  now 

clear. 
And  May,  that  fair  lady  of  splendid  renown, 
Had  dress'd  herself  fine,  in  her  flower'd  tabby 

gown, 
When  about  some  two  hours  and  a  half  afler  noon, 
When  it  grew  something  late,  though  I  thought 

it  too  soon. 
With  a  pitiful  voice,  and  a  most  heavy  heart, 
I  tuned  up  my  pipes  to  sing  "  loth  to  depart  /' 
The  ditty  concluded,  I  call'd  for  my  horse, 
And  ^th  a  good  pack  did  the  jument  endorse, 
Till  he  g^oan'd  and  he  f — d  under  the  burden. 
For  sorrow  had  made  me  a  cumbersome  lurden; 
And  now  farewell  Dove,  where  I've  caught  such 

brave  dishes 
Of  over-grown,  golden,  and  silver-scaled  fishes ; 
Thy  trout  and  thy  g^ailing  may  now  feed  securely, 
I've  lefl  none  behind  me  can  take  'em  so  surely ; 
Feed  on  then,  and  breed  on,  until  the  next  year. 
But  if  I  return  I  expect  my  arrear. 

By  pacing  and  trotting  betimes  in  the  even, 
Ere  the  sun  had  forsaken  one-half  of  the  Heaven, 
We  all  at  fair  Congerton  took  up  our  inn, 
Where  the  sign  of  a  king  kept  a  king  and  his 

queen: 
But  who  do  you  think  came  to  welcome  me  there  1 
No  worse  a  man,  marry,  than  good  master  mayor, 
With  his  staff  of  command,  yet  the  man  was  not 

lame. 
But  he  needed  it  more  when  he  went,  than  he 

came; 
Afl^r  three  or  four  hours  of  friendly  potation 
We  took  leave  of  each  other  in  courteous  fashion, 
When  each  one,  to  keep  his  brains  fast  in  his 

head, 
Put  on  a  good  nightcap,  and  straightway  to  bed. 
Next  mom,  having  paid  for  boil'd,  roasted,  and 

bacon, 
And  of  sovereign  hostess  our  leaves  kindly  taken, 
(For  her  king  (as  'twas  rumour'd)  by  late  pour- 
ing down, 
This  morning  had  got  a  foul  flaw  in  his  crown,) 
We  mounted  again,  and  full  soberly  riding, 
Three  miles  we  had  rid  ere  we  met  with  a  biding ; 
But  there  (having  over-night  plied  the  tap  well) 
Wc  now  must  needs  water  at  place  call'd  Holmes 

Chapel : 


«  A  hay !"  quoth  the  foremost,  "ho !  who  keeps 

the  house  1" 
Which  said,  out  an  host  comes  as  brisk  as  a 

louse; 
His  hair  comb'd  as  sleek  as  a  barber  he'd  been, 
A  cravat  with  black  ribbon  tied  under  his  chin ; 
Though  by  what  I  saw  in  him,  I  straight  'gan  to 

fear 
That  knot  would  be  one  day  slipp'd  under  his  ear. 
Quoth  he  (with  low  cong^)  **  What  lack  yoi^  my 

lord?"  ^ 

«  The  best  liquor,"  quoth  I,  «  that  the  house  will 

afford." 
**  You  shall  straight,"  quoth  he ;  and  then  calls 

out,  «  Mary, 
Come  quickly,  and  bring  us  a  quart  of  Canary." 
"  Hold,  hold,  my  spruce  host !  for  i'  th'  morning 

so  early, 
I  never  drink  liquor  but  what's  made  of  barley." 
Which  words  were  scarce  out,  but,  which  made 

me  admire, 
My  lordship  was  presently  tum'd  into  'squire  : 
**  Ale,  'squire,  you  meanT'  quoth  he  nimbly 

again, 
«  What,  must  it  be  purl'd  V— *<  No,  I  love  it  best 

plain." 
«*  Why,  if  you'll  drink  ale,  sir,  pray  take  my.  ad- 
vice. 
Here's  the  best  ale  i'  th'  land,  if  you'll  go  to  the 

price; 
Better,  I  sure  am,  ne'er  blew  out  a  stopple ; 
But  then,  in  plain  truth,  it  is  sixpence  a  bottle." 
"  Why,  faith,"  quoth  I, « friend,  if  your  liquor  be 

such. 
For  the  best  ale  in  England,  it  is  not  too  much : 
Let's  have  it,  and  quickly." — «  O  sir  !  you  may 

stay; 
A  pot  in  your  pate  is  a  mile  in  your  way  : 
Come,  bring  out  a  bottle  here  presently,  wife. 
Of  the  best  Cheshire  hum  he  e'er  drank  in  his 

hfe." 
Straight  out  comes  the  mistress  in  waistcoat  of 

silk, 
As  clear  as  a  milkmaid,  as  white  as  her  milk, 
With  visage  as  oval  and  sleek  as  an  egg. 
As  straight  as  an  arrow,  as  right  as  my  leg : 
A  curtsey  she  made,  as  demure  as  a  sister, 
I  could  not  forbear,  but  alighted  and  kissed  her : 
Then  ducking  another  with  most  modest  mien. 
The  first  word  she  said,  was, "  Will't  please  you 

walk  in  1" 
I  thank'd  her ;  but  told  her,  I  then  could  not  stay, 
For  the  haste  of  my  bus'ness  did  call  me  away. 
She  said,  she  was  sorry  it  fell  out  so  odd, 
But  i^  when  again  I  should  travel  that  road, 
I  would  stay  there  a  night,  she  assured  me  the 

nation 
Should  nowhere  afford  better  accommodation ; 
Meanwhile  my  spruce  landlord  has  broken  the  cork, 
And  call'd  for  a  bodkin,  though  he  had  a  fork; 
But  I  show'd  him  a  screw,  which  I  told  my  brisk 

gull 
A  trepan  was  for  bottles  had  broken  their  scull ; 
Which,  as  it  was  true,  he  believed  without  doubt. 
But  'twas  I  that  apply'd  it,  and  pull'd  the  cork  out. 
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Bounce,  quoth  the  bottle,  the  woik  being  doae. 
It  Toar'd,  and  it  Bmoked,  like  a  new-fired  gun ; 
But  the  shot  miss'd  ui  all,  or  eUe  we*d  been 

routed, 
Which  yet  was  a  wonder,  we  were  so  about  it. 
Mine  host  pour'd  and  fiU'd,  till  he  could  fill  no 

fuller: 
«  Look  here,  sir,"  quoth  he,  **  both  for  nap  and 

for  colour, 
Sans  bragging,  I  hate  it,  nor  will  I  e'er  do*t ; 
I  defy  Leek,  and  Lambhith,  and  Sandwich,  to 

boot" 
By  my  troth,  he  said  true,  for  I  speak  it  with 

tears, 
Though  I  have  been  a  toss-pot  these  twenty  good 

years. 
And  have  drank  so  much  liquor  has  made  me  a 

debtor, 
I  my  days,  that  I  know  of,  I  never  drank  better : 
We  found  it  so  good,  and  we  drank  so  profoundly, 
That  four  good  round  shillings  were  whipt  away 

roundly  ; 
And  then  I  conceived  it  was  time  to  be  jogging. 
For  our  work  had  been  done,  had  we   stay'd 

t'  other  noggin. 
From  thence  we  set  forth  with  more  mettle  and 

spright. 
Our  horses  were  empty,  our  coxcombs  were  light ; 
O'er  Dellamore  forest  we,  tantivy,  posted. 
Till  our  horses  were  basted  as  if  they  were  roasted : 
In  truth,  we  pursued  might  have  been  by  our 

haste, 
And  I  think  Sir  George  Booth  did  not  gallop  so 

fast. 
Till  about  two  o'clock  afler  noon,  God  be  blest, 
We  came,  seSe  and  sound,  all  to  Chester  i'  th'  west 
And  now  in  high  time  -twas  to  call  for  some 

meat. 
Though  drinking  does  well,  yet  some  tune  we 

must  eat ; 
And  i'  faith  we  had  victuals  both  plenty  and  good. 
Where  we  all  laid  about  us  as  if  we  were  wood: 
Go  thy  ways,  mistress  Anderton,  for  a  good  woman. 
Thy  guests  shall  by  thee  ne*er  be  turn'd  to  a 

common ; 
And  whoever  of  thy  entertainment  complains, 
Let  him  lie  with  a  drab,  and  be  pox'd  for  his 

pains. 
And  here  I  must  stop  the  career  of  my  Muse, 
The  poor  jade  is  weary,  'las !  how  should  she 

choose  1 
And  if  I  should  farther  here  spur  on  my  course, 
I  should,  questionless,  tire  both  my  wits  and  my 

horse: 
To-night  let  us  rest,  for  'tis  good  Sunday's  even, 
To-morrow  to  church,  and  ask  pardon  of  Heaven. 
Thus  far  we  our  time  spent,  as  here  I  have 

penned  it, 
An  odd  kind  of  life,  and  'tis  well  if  we  mend  it : 
But  to-morrow  (God  willing)  we'll  have  t'  other 

bout. 
And  better  or  worse  be't,  for  murder  will  out, 
Our  future  adventures  well  lay  down  before  ye. 
For  my  Muse  is  deep  sworn  to  use  truth  of  the 

stoiy. 


CANTO  n. 

After  seven  hours*  sleep,  to  commute  for  pains 

taken, 
A  man  of  himself,  one  would  think,  might  awaken; 
But  riding,  and  drinking  hard,  were  two  such 

spells,  * 

I  doubt  I'd  slept  on,  but  for  jangling  of  bella. 
Which,  ringing  to  matins  all  over  the  town. 
Made  me  leap  out  of  bed,  and  put  on  my  gown. 
With  intent  (so  God  mend  me)  I  have  gone  to 

the  choir. 
When  straight  I  perceived  myself  all  on  a  fire ; 
For  the  two  fore-named  things  had  so  heated  my 

blood, 
That  a  little  phlebotomy  would  do  me  good : 
I  sent  for  chirurgion,  who  came  in  a  tiice. 
And  swift  to  shed  blood,  needed  not  to  be  called 

twice. 
But  tilted  stiletto  quite  through  the  vein. 
From  whence  issued  out  the  ill  humours  amain ; 
When  having  twelve  ounces,  he  bound  up  my  arm, 
And  I  gave  him  two  Georges,  which  did  him  no 

harm : 
But  afler  my  bleeding,  I  soon  understood 
It  had  cool'd  my  devotion  as  well  as  my  blood ; 
For  I  had  no  more  mind  to  look  on  my  psalter, 
Than  (saving  your  presence)  I  had  to  a  halter ; 
But,  like  a  most  wicked  and  obstinate  sinner. 
Then  sat  in  my  chamber  till  folks  came  to  dinner: 
I  dined  with  good  stomach,  and  very  good  cheer, 
With  a  very  fine  woman,  and  good  ale  and  beer ; 
When  myself  having  stufiTd  than  a  bagpipe  more 

fuU, 
I  fell  to  my  smoking  until  I  grew  dull ; 
And,  therefore,  to  take  a  fine  nap  thought  it  best, 
For  when  belly  full  is,  bones  would  be  at  rest : 
I  tumbled  me  down  on  my  bed  like  a  swad. 
Where,  O  !  the  delicious  dream  that  I  had  ! 
Till  the  bells,  that  had  been  my  morning  molesters. 
Now  waked  me  again,  chiming  all  in  to  vespers ; 
With  that  starting  up,  for  my  man  I  did  whistle. 
And  comb'd  out  and  powder'd  my  locks  that 

were  grizzle ; 
Had  my  clothes  neatly  brush'd,  and  then  put  on 

my  sword. 
Resolved  now  to  go  and  attend  on  the  word. 

Thus  trick'd,  and  thus  trim,  to  set  forth  I  begin. 
Neat   and  cleanly  without,  but  scarce  cleanly 

within ; 
For  why,  Heaven  knows  it,  I  long  time  had  been 
A  most  humble  obedient  servant  to  sin  : 
And  now  in  devotion  was  even  so  proud, 
I  scorn'd  (forsooth)  to  join  pray'r  with  the  crowd; 
For  though  courted  by  all  the  bells  as  I  went, 
I  was  deaf,  and  regarded  not  the  compliment. 
But  to  the  cathedral  still  held  on  my  pace. 
As  't  were,  scorning  to  kneel  but  in  tlie  best  place. 
I  there  made  myself  sure  of  good  music  at  least. 
But  was  something  deceived,  for  'twas  none  of 

the  best : 
But  however,  I  stay'd  at  the  church's  command- 
ing 
Till  we  came  to  the  "  Peaco  passes  all  under- 
standing," 
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Which  no  sooner  was  ended,  but  whir  and  away, 
Like  boys  in  a  school  when  they've  leave  got  to 

play; 

All  save  master  mayor,  who  still  gravely  stays 
Till  the  rest  had  left  room  for  his  worslup  and  's 

mace:  ^ 

Then  he  and  his  brethren  in  order  appear, 
I  oat  of  my  stall,  and  fell  into  his  rear ; 
For  why,  'tis  much  safer  appearing,  no  doubt. 
In  authority's  tail,  than  the  head  of  a  rout 

In  this  rev'rend  order  we  marched  from  pray'r ; 
The  mace  before  me  borne  as  well  as  the  may'r  ; 
Who  looking  behind  him,  and  seeing  most  plain 
A  glorious  gold  belt  in  the  rear  of  his  train. 
Made  such  a  low  cong^,  forgetting  his  place, 
I  was  never  so  honour'd  before  in  my  days : 
But  then  off  went  my  scalp-case,  and  down  went 

my  fist. 
Till  the  pavement,  too  hard,  by  my  knuckles  was 

kiss'd ; 
By  which,  though  thick-skull'd,  he  must  under- 
stand this, 
That  I  was  a  most  humble  servant  of  his ; 
Which  also  so  wonderfully  kindly  he  took, 
(As  I  well  perceived  both  b'  his  gesture  and  look,) 
That  to  have  me  dogg'd  home  he  straitway  ap- 
pointed, 
Resolving,  it  seems,  to  be  better  acquainted. 
I  was  scarce  in  my  quarters,  and  set  down  on 

crupper. 
But  his  man  was  there  too,  to  invite  me  to  supper ; 
I  start  up,  and  after  most  respective  fashion 
Gave  his  worship  much  thanks  for  his  kind  in- 
vitation ; 
But  begg'd  his  excuse,  for  my  stomach  was  small, 
And  I  never  did  eat  any  supper  at  all ; 
But  that  ailer  supper  I  would  kiss  his  hands. 
And  would  come  to  receive  his  worship's  com- 
mands. 
Sure  no  one  will  say,. but  a  patron  of  slander. 
That  this  was  not  pretty  well  for  a  Moorlander : 
And  since  on  such  reasons  to  sup  I  refused, 
I  nothing  did  doubt  to  be  holden  excused ; 
But  my  quaint  repartee  had  his  worship  possess'd 
With  80  wonderful  good  a  conceit  of  the  rest. 
That  with  more  impatience  he  hop'd  in  his  breeches 
To  see  the  fine  fellow  that  made  such  fine  speeches: 
*<  Go,  sirrah !"  quoth  he,  "  get  you  to  him  again, 
And  will  and  require,  in  his  majesty's  name. 
That  he  come ;  and  tell  him,  obey  he  were  best,  or 
I'll  teach  him  to  know  that  he's  now  in  West- 
Chester." 
The  man,  upon  this,  comes  me  running  again, 
But  yet  minced  his  message,  and  was  not  so 

plain ; 
Saying  to  me  only,  "  Good  sir,  I  am  sorry 
To  tell  you  my  master  has  sent  again  for  you  ; 
And  has  such  a  longing  to  have  you  his  guest, 
That  I,  with  these  ears,  heard  him  swear  and 

protest. 
He  would  neither  say  grace,  nor  sit  down  on  his 

bum. 
Nor  open  his  napkin,  until  you  do  come." 
With  that  I  perceived  no  excuse  would  avail. 
And,  seeing  there  was  no  defence  for  a  flail, 
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I  said  I  was  ready  master  may'r  to  obey, 
And  therefore  desired  him  to  lead  me  the  way. 
We  went,  and  ere  Malkin  could  well  lick  her  car, 
(For  it  but  the  next  door  was,  forsooth)  we  were 

thera; 
Where  lights  being  brought  me,  I  mounted  the 

stairs, 
The  worst  I  e'er  saw  in  my  life  at  a  mayor's : 
But  every  thing  else  must  be  highly  commended. 
I  there  found  his  worship  most  nobly  attended, 
Besides  such  a  supper  as  well  did  convince, 
A  may'r  in  his  province  to  be  a  great  prince  ; 
As  he  sat  in  his  chair,  he  did  not  much  vary. 
In  state  nor  in  fkce,  from  our  eighth  English 

Harry ; 
But  whether  his  fiice  was  swell'd  up  with  &t. 
Or  puflTd  Up  with  glory,  I  cannot  tell  that 
Being  enter'd  the  chamber  half  length  of  a  pike. 
And  cutting  of  faces  exceedingly  like       [Indies, 
One  of  those  little  gentlemen  brought  from  the 
And  screwing  myself  into  congas  and  cringes. 
By  then  I  was  half  way  advanced  in  the  room, 
His  worship  most  rev'rendly  rose  from  his  bum. 
And  with  the  more  honour  to  grace  and  to  greet 

me, 
Advanced  a  whole  step  and  an  half  for  to  meet 

me; 
Where  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth  a  tester. 
He  bade  me  most  heartily  welcome  to  Chester. 
I  thank'd  him  in  language  the  best  I  was  able. 
And  so  we  forthwith  sat  us  all  down  to  table. 
Now  here  you  must  note,  and  'tis  worth  ob- 
servation, 
That  as  his  chair  at  one  end  o'  th'  table  had 

station ; 
So  sweet  mistress  may'ress,  in  just  such  another, 
Like  the  fair  queen  of  hearts,  sat  in  state  at  the 

other; 
By  which  I  perceived,  though  it  seemed  a  riddle. 
The  lower  end  of  this  must  be  just  in  the  middle : 
But  perhaps  'tis  a  rule  there,  and  one  that  would 

mind  it 
Amongst  the  town-statutes  'tis  likely  might  find  it 
But  now  into  th'  pottage  each  deep  his  spoon  claps. 
As  in  truth  one  might  safely  for  burning  one's 

chaps. 
When  straight,  with  the  look  and  the  tone  of  a 

scold. 
Mistress  may'ress  complained  that  the   pottage 

was  cold ; 
"  And  all  long  of  your  fiddle-faddle,"  quoth  she. 
«  Why,  what  then.  Goody  Two-Shoes,  what  if  it  be? 
**  Hold  you,  if  you  can,  your  tittle-tattle,"  quoth  he. 
I  was  glad  she  was  snapp'd  thus,  and  guess'd  by 

th'  discourse. 
The  may'r,  not  the  gray  mare,  was  the  better 

horse. 
And  yet  for  all  that,  there  is  reason  to  fear. 
She  submitted  but  out  of  respect  to  his  year : 
However  'twas  well  she  had  now  so  much  grace, 
Though  not  to  the  man,  to  submit  to  his  place ; 
For  had  she  proceeded,  I  verily  thought 
My  tuni  would  the  next  be,  for  I  was  in  fault: 
But  this  brush  being  past,  we  fell  to  our  diet, 
And  ev'ry  one  there  fill'd  his  belly  in  quiet 
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Supper  beings  ended,  and  things  away  taken, 
Master  mayor's  curiosity  'gan  to  awaken ;  [chair, 
Wherefore  making  me  draw  something  nearer  his 
He  will'd  and  required  me  there  to  declare 
My  cpuntiy,  my  birth,  my  estate,  and  my  parti. 
And  whether  I  was  not  a  master  of  arts ; 
And  eke  what  the  business  was  had  brought  me 

thither. 
With  what  I  was  going  about  now,  and  whither: 
Giving  me  caution,  no  lie  should  escape  me« 
For  if  I  should  trip,  he  should  certainly  trap  me. 
I  answer'd,  my  country  was  famed  Staffordshire ; 
That  in  deeds,  bills,  and  bonds,  I  was  ever  writ 

squire; 
That  of  land  I  had  both  sorts,  some  good,  and 

some  evil, 
But  that  a  gpreat  part  on'ttwaspawn'd  to  the  Devil; 
That  as  for  my  parts,  they  were  such  as  he  saw ; 
That,  indeed,  I  had  a  small  smatt'ring  of  law, 
Which  I  lately  had  got  more  by  practice  than 

reading, 
By  sitting  o'  th'  bench,  whilst  others  were  pleading; 
But  that  arms  I  had  ever  more  studied  than  arts, 
And  was  now  to  a  captain  raised  by  my  deserts ; 
That  the  business  which  led  me  through  Palatine 

ground 
Into  Ireland  was,  whither  now  I  was  bound; 
Where  his  worship's  great  favour  I  loud  will  pro- 
And  in  all  other  places  wherever  I  came,  [claim, 
He  said,  as  to  that,  I  might  do  what  I  list, 
But  that  I  was  welcome,  and  gave  me  his  fist; 
When  having  my  fingers  made  crack  with  his 

gripes, 
He  caird  to  his  man  for  some  bottles  and  pipes. 

To  trouble  you  here  with  a  longer  narration 
Of  the  several  parts  of  our  confabulation, 
Perhaps  would  be  tedious ;  I'll  therefore  remit  ye 
Even  to  the  most  rev'rend  records  of  the  dty. 
Where  doubtless,  the  acts  of  the  mayors  are  re- 
corded. 
And  if  not  more  truly,  yet  much  better  worded. 

In  short,  then,  we  piped  and  we  tippled  Canary, 
Till  my  watch  pointed  one  in  the  circle  horary ; 
When  thinking  it  now  was  high  time  to  depart. 
His  worship  I  thank'd  with  a  most  grateful  heart ; 
And  because  to  great  men  presents  are  acceptable, 
I  presented  the  may'r,  ere  I  rose  from  the  table. 
With  a  certain  fantastical  box  and  a  stopper ; 
And  he  having  kindly  accepted  my  offer, 
I  took  my  fair  leave,  such  my  visage  adorning. 
And  to  bed,  for  I  was  to  rise  early  i'  th'  morning. 


CANTO  in. 
The  Sun  in  the  morning  disclosed  bis  light. 
With  complexion  as  ruddy  as  mine  over  night ; 
And  o'er  th'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up 's  bead. 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  bed ; 
With  his  rays  he  so  tickled  my  lids  that  I  waked, 
And  w^as  half  ashamed,  for  I  found  myself  naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  in  a  trice, 
And  caird  for  a  draught  of  ale,  sugar,  and  spice ; 
Which  having  tum'd  off,  I  then  call  to  pay, 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipp'd  to  horse,  and  away. 


A  guide  I  had  got,  who  demanded  great  vails. 
For  conducting  me  over  the  mountains  of  Wales: 
Twenty  good  shillings,  which  sure  very  large  is; 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  must  bear  his 

charges; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs,  I  protest: 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades. 
His  hips  and  lus  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades ; 
His   sides  were   two   ladders,  well   spurr-gallM 

withal; 
His  neck  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  bis  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  Til 

spare. 
For  the  creature  was  whoUy  denuded  of  hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nail, 
A  tuft  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
And  by  these  the  true  colour  one  can  no  more 

know, 
Than  by  mouse-skins  above  stairs,  the  merkin 

below. 
Now  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  such  was  the 

rider. 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  legs  like  a  spider , 
A  voice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat. 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat : 
Even  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast ;  let  them 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an  ass.  [pass. 
But  now  with  our  horses,  what  sound  and  what 

rotten, 
Down  to  the  shore,  you  must  know,  we  were 

gotten ; 
And  there  we  were  told,  it  concem'd  us  to  ride, 
Unless  we  did  mean  to  encounter  the  tide ; 
And  then  my  guide  lab'ring  with  heels  and  with 

hands, 
With  two  up  and  one  down,hopp'd  over  the  sands. 
Till  his  horse,  finding  the  labour  for  three  legs  too 
Fol'd  out  a  new  leg,  and  then  he  had  four:  [sore. 
And  now  by  plain  dint  of  hard  spurring  and 

whipping. 
Dry-shod  we  came  where  folks  sometimes  take 

shipping ; 
And  where  the  salt  sea,  as  the  Devil  were  in't. 
Came  roaring  'to  have  hinder'd  our  journey  to 

Flint; 
But  we,  by  good  luck,  before  him  got  thither, 
He  else  would  have  carried  us,  no  man  knows 

whither. 
And  now  her  in  Wales  is,  saint  Taph  be  her 

speed, 
Gott  splutter  her  taste,  some  Welsh  ale  her  had 

need; 
For  her  ride  in  great  haste,  and        *  * 

For  fear  of  her  being  catch'd  up  by  the  fishes : 
But  the  lord  of  Flint  castle 's  no  lord  worth  a  louse. 
For  he  keeps  ne'er  a  drop  of  good  drink  in  his 

house; 
But  in  a  small  house  near  unto 't  there  was  store 
Of  such  ale  as  (thank  God)  I  ne'er  tasted  before ; 
And  surely  the  Welsh  are  not  wise  of  their  fuddle. 
For  this  had  the  taste  and  complexion  of  puddle. 
From  thence  then  we  march'd,  full  as  dry  as  we 

came, 
My  guide  before  prancing,  his  steed  no  more  lame. 
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O'er  hills  and  o'er  Talleyi  uncouth  and  uneven. 
Until  'twixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  eleven, 
More  hungry  and  thirsty  than  tongue  can  well  tell. 
We  happily  came  to  8t  Winifred's  well : 
I  thought  it  the  pool  of  Bethesda  had  been. 
By  the  cripples  lay  there ;  but  I  went  to  my  inn 
To  speak  for  some  meat,  for  so  stomach  did  motion, 
Before  I  did  fiurther  proceed  in  devotion : 
I  went  into  th'  kitchen,  where  victuals  I  saw, 
Both  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  but  all  on't  was  raw; 
And  some  on't  alive,  but  soon  went  to  slaughter, 
For  four  chickens  were  slain  by  my  dame  and 

her  daughter ; 
Of  which  to  saint  Win.  ere  my  vows  I  had  paid. 
They  said  I  should  find  a  rare  fricas^e  made : 
I  thank'd  them,  and  straight  to  the  well  did  repair, 
Where  some  I  found  cursing,  and  others  at  pray'r ; 
Some  dressing,  some  stripping,  some  out  and  some 

in, 
Some  naked,  where  botches  and  boils  might  be 

seen; 
Of  which  some  were  fevers  of  Venus  I'm  sure, 
And  therefore  unfit  for  the  virgin  to  cure  : 
But  the  fountain,  in  truth,  is  well  worth  the  sight, 
The  beautiful  virgin's  own  tears  not  more  bright ; 
Nay,  none  but  she  ever  shed  such  a  tear, 
Her  conscience,  her  name,  nor  herself,  were  more 

clear. 
In  the  bottom  there  lie  certain  stones  that  look 

white. 
But  streaked  with  pure  red,  as  the  morning  with 

light, 
Which  they  say  is  her  blood,  and  so  it  may  be, 
But  for  that,  let  who  shed  it  look  to  it  for  me. 
Over  the  fountain  a  chapel  there  stands. 
Which  I  wonder  has  'scaped  master  Oliver's 

hands ; 
The  floor's  not  ill  paved,  and  the  margin  o'  th' 
Is  inclosed  with  a  certain  octagonal  ring ;  fspring 
From  each  angle  of  which  a  pillar  does  nse, 
Of  strength  and  of  thickness  enough  to  sufiSce 
To  support  and  uphold  firom  falling  to  ground 
A  cupola  wherewith  the  virgin  is  crown'd. 
Now  'twixt  the  two  angles  that  fork  to  the  north, 
And  where  the  cold  nymph  does  her  basin  pour 

forth, 
Under  ground  is  a  place  where  they  bathe,  as  'tis 

said. 
And  'tis  true,  for  I  heard  folks'  teeth  hack  in 

their  head ; 
For  you  are  to  know,  that  the  rogues  and  the  *  * 
Are  not  let  to  pollute  the  spring-head  with  their 

sores. 
But  one  thing  I  chiefly  admired  in  the  place, 
That  a  saint  and  a  virgin  endued  with  such  grace, 
Should  yet  be  so  wonderful  kind  a  well-willer 
To  that  whoring  and  filching  trade  of  a  miller, 
As  within  a  lew  paces  to  furnish  the  wheels 
Of  I  cannot  tell  how  many  water-mills : 
I've  studied  that  point  much,  you  cannot  guess 

why, 
But  the  virgin  was,  doubtless   more  righteous 

than  I. 
And  now  for  my  welcome,  four,  five,  or  six  lasses, 
With  as  many  crystalline  liberal  glasses. 


Did  all  importune  me  to  drink  of  the  water 
Of  Saint  Winifreda,  good  Thevrith's  fiiir  daughter. 
A  whUe  I  was  doubtful,  and  stood  in  a  muse. 
Not  knowing,  amidst  all  that  choice,  where  to 

choocie. 
Till  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  darting  full  in  my  sight. 
From  the  rest  o'  th'  &ur  maidens  did  carry  me 

quite: 
I  took  the  glass  from  her,  and  whip,  off*  it  went, 
I  half  doubt  I  fancied  a  health  to  the  saint : 
But  he  was  a  great  villain  committed  the  slaughter. 
For  St  Winifired  made  most  delicate  water. 
I  slipp'd  a  hard  shilling  into  her  soA  hand, 
Which  had  like  to  have  made  me  the  place  have 

pro&ned ; 
And  giving  two  more  to  the  poor  that  were  there, 
Did,  sharp  as  a  hawk,  to  my  quarters  repair. 

My  dinner  was  ready,  and  to  it  I  fell, 
I  never  ate  better  meat,  that  I  can  tell ; 
When  having  half  dined,  there  comes  in  my  host, 
A  catholic  good,  and  a  rare  drunken  toast : 
This  man,  by  his  drinking,  inflamed  the  scot. 
And  told  me  strange  stories,  which  I  have  forgot ; 
But  this  I  remember,  'twas  much  on  's  own  life. 
And  one  thing,  that  he  had  converted  his  x^dfe. 

But  now  my  guide  told  me,  it  time  was  to  go, 
For  that  to  our  beds  we  must  both  ride  and  row ; 
Wherefore  calling  to  pay,  and  having  accounted, 
I  soon  was  .down  stairs,  and  as  suddenly  mounted: 
On  then  we  travell'd,  our  guide  still  before. 
Sometimes  on  three  legs,  and  sometimes  on  four, 
Coasting  the  sea,  and  over  hills  crawling, 
Sometimes  on  all  four,  for  fear  we  should  fall  in; 
For  underneath  Neptune  lay  skulking  to  watch 

us,  . 

And,  had  we  but  slipp'd  once,  was  ready  to  catch 

us. 
Thus  in  places  of  danger  taking  more  heed. 
And  in  safer  travelling  mending  our  speed: 
Redland  Castle  and  Abergoney  we  past. 
And  o'er  against  Connoway  came  at  the  last : 
Just  over  against  a  castle  ^ere  stood, 
O'  th'  right  hand  the  town,  and  o'  th'  left  hand  a 

wood; 
'Twixt  the  wood  and  the  castle  they  see  at  high 

water 
The  storm,  the  place  makes  it  a  dangerous  matter ; 
And  besides,  upon  such  a  steep  rock  it  is  founded, 
As  would  break  a  man's  neck,  should  he  'scape 

being  drowned : 
Perhaps  though  in  time  one  may  make  them  to 

yield, 
But  'tis  pretti'st  Cob-castle  e'er  I  beheld. 

The  Sun  now  was  going  t'  unharness  his  steeds, 
When  the  feny-boat  brasking  her  sides  'gainst 

the  weeds, 
Came  in  as  good  time  as  good  time  could  be. 
To  give  us  a  cast  o'er  an  aim  of  the  sea; 
And  bestowing  our  horses  before  and  abaft. 
O'er  god  Neptune's  wide  cod-piece  gave  us  a 

waft; 
Where  scurvily  landing  at  foot  of  the  fort, 
Within  very  few  paces  we  enter'd  the  port. 
Where  another  King's  Head  invited  me  down, 
For  indeed  I  have  ever  been  true  to  the  crown. 


DR.  HENRY  MORE. 


(qon^Kli.    Dki,miA 


Dr.  Henrt  More  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able gentleman  at  Grantham,  in  Lincohishire. 
He  spent  the  better  part  of  a  long  and  intensely 
studious  life  at  Cambridge,  refusing  even  the 
mastership  of  his  college,  and  several  ofiers  of 
preferment  in  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  un- 
broken leisure  and  retirement  In  1640  he  com- 
posed his  Psychozoia,  or  Life  of  the  Soul,  which 
he  afterward  republished  with  other  pieces,  in  a 
volume  entitled  Philosophical  Poems.  Before 
the  appearance  of  the  former  work  he  had  stu- 
died the  Platonic  writers  and  mystic  divines,  till 
his  frame  had  become  emaciated,  and  his  Acui- 
ties had  been  strained  to  such  enthusiasm,  that 
he  began  to  talk  of  holding  supernatural  commu- 
nications, and  imagined  that  his  body  exhaled  the 
perfume  of  violets.  With  the  exception  of  these 
innocent  reveries,  hvs  life  and  literaiy  character 
were  highly  respectable.  He  corresponded  with 
Dcs  Cartes,  was  the  friend  of  Cudworth,  and  as 
a  divine  and  moralist  was  not  only  popular  in  his 
own  time,  but  has  been  mentioned  with  admira- 


tion both  by  Addison  and  Blair.  In  the  heat  of 
rebellion  he  was  spared  even  by  the  fanatics,  who, 
though  he  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  left  him 
to  dream  with  Plato  in  his  academic  bower.  As 
a  poet  he  has  woven  together  a  singular  texture 
of  Gothic  fancy  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  made 
the  Christiano-Platonic  system  &f  metaphysics  a 
ground-work  for  the  fables  of  the  nursery.  His 
versification,  though  he  tells  us  that  he  was  won 
to  the  Muses  in  his  childhood  by  the  melody  of 
Spenser,  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  Spenserian 
tune.  In  fancy  he  b  dark  and  lethargic.  Yet 
his  Psychozoia  is  not  a  common-place  production : 
a  certain  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  his  tone 
leaves  an  impression  that  he  **  believtd  the  magic 
wonder*  which  he  tung"*  His  poetry  is  not,  in- 
deed, like  a  beautiful  landscape  on  which  the  eye 
can  repose,  but  may  be  compared  to  some  curious 
grotto,  whose  gloomy  labyrinths  we  might  be 
curious  to  explore  for  the  strange  and  mystic  as- 
sociations they  exdte. 


TII£  PRB-EXISTENCY  OF  THB  SOUL. 
Rise  then,  A);^to's  son,  assist  my  Muse; 
Let  that  high  sprite  which  did  enrich  thy  brains 
With  choice  conceits,  some  worthy  thoughts  infuse 
Worthy  thy  title  and  the  reader's  pains. 
And  thou,  O  Lycian  sage !  whose  pen  contains 
Treasures  of  heavenly  light  with  gentle  fire. 
Give  leave  awhile  to  warm  me  at  thy  flames, 
That  I  may  also  kindle  sweet  desire 
In  holy  minds  that  unto  highest  things  aspire. 

For  I  would  sing  the  pre-existency 

Of  human  souls,  and  live  once  o'er  again, 

By  recollection  and  quick  memory, 

All  that  is  past  since  first  we  all  began ; 

But  all  too  shallow  be  my  wits  to  scan 

So  deep  a  point,  and  mind  too  dull  to  dear 

So  dark  a  matter.    But  thou,  more  than  man, 

Aread,  thou  sacred  soul  of  Plotin  dear,      [were. 

Tell  me  what  mortals  are — ^tell  what  of  old  they 

A  spark  or  ray  of  the  divinity. 
Clouded  with  early  fogs,  yclad  in  clay, 
A  predous  drop  sunk  firom  eternity, 
Spilt  on  the  ground,  or  rather  slunk  away; 
For  then  we  fell  when  we  'gan  first  t'  assay, 
By  stealth  of  our  own  selves,  something  to  been 
Uncentering  ourselves  firom  our  great  stay. 
Which  fondly  we  new  liberty  did  ween,    [deem. 
And  from  that  prank  right  jolly  wits  ourselves  did 

*  *  «  ♦ 
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Show  fitly  how  the  pre-existent  soul 
Enacts  and  enters  bodies  here  below, 
And  then  entire  unhurt  can  leave  this  moul. 
And  thence  her  airy  vehide  can  draw, 
In  which  by  sense  and  motion  they  may  know, 
Better  than  we,  what  things  transacted  be 
Upon  the  earth,  and  when  they  list  may  show 
Themselves  to  friend  or  foe,  their  phantasie 
Moulding  their  airy  orb  to  gross  oonsbtency. 
«  «  »  *  « 

Wherefore  the  soul  possessed  of  matter  meet. 
If  she  hath  power  to  operate  thereon. 
Can  eath  transform  this  vehide  to  sight, 
Dight  with  due  colour  figuration, 
Can  speak,  can  walk,  and  then  dispear  anon, 
Spreading  herself  in  the  dispersed  air. 
Then,  if  she  please,  recall  again  what's  gone : 
Those  th'  uncouth  mysteries  of  fancy  are — 
Than  thunder  far  more  strong,  more  quick  than 
lightning  &r. 

Some  heaving  toward  this  strange  activity 
We  may  observe  ev'n  in  this  mortal  state ; 
Here  health  and  sickness  of  the  phantasie 
Often  proceed,  which  working  minds  create. 
And  pox  and  pestilence  do  malleate, 
Their  thoughts  still  beating  on  those  objects  ill. 
Which  doth  the  master's  blood  contaminate, 

[«06Uiii8.] 
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And  with  foul  pouonous  impressioiu  fill, 

And  last,  the  predoas  life  with  deadly  dolour  kill. 

«  *  «  «  « 

All  these  declare  the  force  of  phantasie, 
Though  working  here  upon  this  stubborn  clay ; 
But  th'  airy  vehicle  yields  more  easily, 
Unto  her  beck  more  nimbly  doth  obey, 
Which  truth  the  joint  confessions  bewray 
Of  damned  hags  and  masters  of  bold  skill, 
Whose  hellish  mysteries  fully  to  display,  fo'erapilL 
The  earth  would  groan,  trees  sigh,  and  horror  all 

But  he  that  out  of  darkness  giveth  light, 
He  guide  my  steps  in  this  so  uncouth  way ; 
And  ill-done  deeds  by  children  of  the  night 
CouTert  to  good,  while  I  shall  hence  assay 
The  noble  soul's  condition  ope  to  lay, 
And  show  her  empire  on  her  airy  sphere. 
By  what  of  sprites  and  spectres  stories  say ; 
For  sprites  and  spectres  that  by  night  appear 
Be  or  all  with  the  soul,  or  of  a  nature  near. 

Up  then,  renowned  wizard,  hermit  sage. 
That  twice  ten  years  didst  in  the  desert  won, 
With  sprites  conversing  in  thy  hermitage, 
Since  thou  of  mortals  didst  the  commerce  shun; 
Well  seen  in  these  foul  deeds  that  have  foredone 
Many  a  bold  wit     Up,  Marcus,  tell  again 
That  story  to  thy  Thraz,  who  has  thee  won 
To  Christian  faith ;  the  guise  and  haunts  explain 
Of  all  air-trampling  ghosts  that  in  the  world 

[remain. 
There  be  six  sorts  of  sprites :  Lelurion 
Is  the  first  kind,  the  next  are  named  from  air ; 
The  first  aloft,  yet  far  beneath  the  moon, 
The  other  in  this  lower  region  fare ; 
The  third  terrestrial,  the  fourth  watery  are ; 
The  fifth  be  subterranean ;  the  last 
And  worst,  lighUhating  ghosts,  more  cruel  far 
Than  bear  or  wolf  with  hunger  hard  oppressed, 
But  doltish  yet,  and  dull,  like  an  unwieldy  beast 

*  *  *  «  « 

Cameleon-like  they  thus  their  colour  change, 
And  size  contract,  and  then  dilate  again. 
Like  the  soft  earth-worm  hurt  by  heedless  chance, 
Shrinks  in  herself  to  shun  or  ease  her  pain. 
Nor  do  they  only  thus  themselves  constrain 
Into  less  bulk,  but  if  with  courage  bold,   [twain, 
And  flaming  brand,  thou  strike  these  shades  in 
Close  quick  as  cloven  air.  So  tang  that  wizard  old. 


And  truth  he  said,  whatever  he  has  told. 

As  even  this  present  age  may  verify. 

If  any  lists  its  stories  to  unfold, 

Of  Hugo,  of  hobgoblins,  of  incubi. 

Abhorred  dugs  by  devils  sucken  dry ; 

Of  leaping  lamps,  and  of  fierce  flying  stones, 

Of  living  wool  and  such  like  witchery; 

Or  proved  by  sight  or  self-confessions,        [tions. 

Which  things  much  credence  gain  to  past  tradi- 

Whcrefore  with  boldness  we  will  now  relate 
Some  few  in  brief;  as  of  th'  Astorgan  lad 
Whose  peevish  mother,  in  fell  ire  and  hate, 
With  execration  bold,  the  devil  bad 
Take  him  alive.  Which  mood  the  boy  n'  ote  bear, 
But  quits  the  room — ^walks  out  with  spirit  sad, 
Into  the  court,  where  lo!  by  night  appear 
Two  giants  with  grim  looks,  rough  limbs,  black 
grisly  hair. 

*  «  «  «  * 

The  walking  skeleton  in  Bolonia, 
Laden  with  rattling  chains,  that  showed  his  grave 
To  the  watchful  student,  who  without  dismay 
Bid  tell  his  wants  and  speak  what  he  would  have, 
Thus  cleared  he  the  house  by  courage  brave. 
Nor  may  I  pass  the  fair  Cerdinian  maid 
Whose  love  a  jolly  swain  did  kindly  crave, 
And  oft  with  mutual  solace  with  her  staid. 
Yet  he  no  jolly  swain,  but  a  deceitful  shade. 

*  *  «  *  « 
In  arctic  climes  an  isle  that  Thnl^  hight. 
Famous  for  snowy  monts,  whose  hoary  heads 
Sure  sign  of  cold ;  yet  from  their  fiery  feet 
They  strike  out  burning  stones  with  thunders  dread. 
And  all  the  land  with  smoke  and  ashes  spread ; 
Here  wandering  ghosts  themselves   have   often 

shown. 
As  if  it  were  the  region  of  the  dead. 
And  met  departed,  met  with  whom  they've  known, 
In  seemly  sort  shake  hands,  and  ancient  friend- 
ship own. 

A  world  of  wonders  hither  might  be  thrown 

Of  sprites  and  spectres,  as  that  frequent  noise 

Oft  heard  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon, 

Of  neighing  horses  and  of  martial  boys ; 

The  Greek  the  Persian  nightly  here  destroys 

In  hot  assault  embroilM  in  a  long  war; 

Four  hundred  years  did  last  those  dreadful  toys, 

As  doth  by  Attic  records  plain  appear. 

The  seeds  of  hate  by  death  so  Uttle  slaked  are. 


GEORGE  ETHEREGE. 


(Bon,UM.    DM,18MT] 


Gbobos  Ethmrbgs  first  distinguished  himself 
among  the  libertine  wits  of  the  age  by  his  **  Comi- 
cal Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub.''  He  after- 
ward gained  a  more  deserved  distinction  in  the 
comic  drama  by  his  *<  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fop- 
ling  Flutter,"  a  character  which  has  been  the 
model  of  all  succeeding  stage  petits-maitres.  By 
his  wit  he  obtained  a  rich  widow  and  the  title  of 


knighthood,  and,  what  was  ill-suited  to  his  disso- 
lute habits,  the  appointment  of  plenipotentiary 
at  Ratisbon.  At  that  place  he  had  occasion  to 
give  a  convivial  party  to  some  fiiends,  of  whom 
George  was  politely  taking  his  leave' at  the  door 
of  his  house,  but  having  drunk  finely,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  conclude  the  entertainment  by 
fidling  down  stairs  and  breaking  his  neck. 
2B 
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THOMAS  FLATMAN. 


BONO. 

nOM  "laVM  IX  A  TUB." 

Ladies,  though  to  jour  oonquermg  eyes 
Love  owes  his  chiefest  victories, 
And  borrows  those  bright  arms  from  you 
With  which  he  does  the  world  subdue ; 
Yet  you  yoursehes  are  not  above 
The  empire  nor  the  griefii  of  love. 

Then  rack  not  lovers  with  disdain. 
Lest  love  on  you  revenge  their  pain: 
You  are  not  free  because  you're  £ur, 
The  boy  did  not  his  mother  spare : 
Though  beauty  be  a  killing  disurt. 
It  is  no  armour  for  the  heart 


SONQ. 


fB<nC  tOUTEMKBt^B  ' 


'DOAPPOiimnaiT,  oa  ms  mo 
PAsmoir.** 

8»,  how  £ur  Corinna  lies, 
Kindly  calling  with  her  eyes: 
In  the  tender  minute  prove  her ; 
Shepherd !  why  so  dull  a  lover 
Prithee,  why  so  dull  a  lover  t 

In  her  blushes  see  your  shame, — 
Anger  they  with  love  proclaim; 
You  too  coldly  entertain  her : 
Lay  your  pipe  a  little  by ; 
If  no  other  charms  you  tiy, 
You  will  never,  never  gain  her. 

While  the  happy  minute  is. 
Court  her,  you  may  get  a  kiss, 
May  be,  favours  that  are  greater: 
Leave  your  piping  to  her  fly ; 
When  the  nymph  for  love  is  nigh, 
Is  it  with  a  tune  yon  treat  her  ? 

Dull  Amintor !  fie,  O  !  fie: 
Now  your  Shepherdess  is  nigh 
Can  you  pass  your  time  no  better  ? 


BONG. 

raoK  *<LOVi  oi  a  tcb." 

Whxx  Phillis  watch'd  her  harmless  sheep, 

Not  one  poor  lamb  was  made  a  prey ; 
Yet  she  had  cause  enough  to  weep, 

Her  silly  heart  did  go  astray, 
Then  flying  to  the  neighbouring  grove. 

She  left  the  tender  flock  to  rove, 
And  to  the  winds  did  breathe  her  love. 
She  sought  in  vain 
To  ease  her  pain ; 
The  heedless  winds  did  fim  her  fire ; 
Venting  her  grief 
Grave  no  relief 
But  rather  did  increase  desire. 
Then  sitting  with  her  aims  across. 

Her  sorrows  streaming  from  each  eye ; 
She  fix'd  her  thoughts  upon  her  loss, 
And  in  despair  resolv^  to  die. 


BONO. 

Till  me  no  more  I  am  deceived 
While  Sylvia  seems  so  kind, 

And  takes  such  care  to  be  believed. 
The  cheat  I  fear  to  find. 

To  flatter  me  should  falsehood  lie 
Concealed  in  her  soft  youth, 

A  thousand  times  IM  rather  die 
Than  see  th*  unhapy  truth. 

My  love  all  malice  shall  outbrave, 

Let  fops  in  libels  rail ; 
If  she  th'  appearances  will  save. 

No  scandal  can  prevail. 

She  makes  me  think  I  have  her  heart. 

How  much  for  that  is  due ; 
Though  she  but  act  the  tender  part, 

The  joy  she  gives  is  true. 


THOMAS  FLATMAN. 


CBora,  1«BS.    Died,  1888.] 


Thomas  Flatman,  an  imitator  of  Cowley, 
who  had  also  a  respectable  talent  for  painting. 


Granger  says  that  one  of  his  heads  is  worth  a 
ream  of  his  pindarics.* 


FOR  THOUOHTS. 
rioM  poms  ASS  soiros. 
Thoughts  !  what  are  they  1 
They  are  my  constant  friends ; 
Who,  when  harsh  fate  its  dull  brow  bends, 
Uncloud  me  with  a  smiling  ray. 
And  in  the  depth  of  midnight  force  a  day. 

When  I  retire  and  flee 

The  busy  throngs  of  company 

To  hug  myself  in  privacy, 


O  the  discourse,  the  pleasant  talk 

'Twixt  us,  my  thoughts,  along  a  lonely  walk! 

You  like  the  stupefying  wine, 

The  dying  malefoctors  sip, 

With  shivering  lip, 

T*  abate  the  rigour  of  their  doom 

By  a  less  troublous  cut  to  their  long  home, 

[*  His  vene  was  buried  with  its  author  in  a  fourth  edi- 
tion ;  no  one  hu  thought  fit  to  reriTe  it,  and  in  no  col- 
lection of  British  Poetry  has  Flatman  ftund,  or  is  likely  to 
find,  a  place.] 
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Make  mc  slight  crosses  though  they  piled  up  lie. 
All  by  th'  enchantments  of  an  ecstajsy. 

Do  I  desire  to  see 

The  throne  and  majesty 

Of  that  proud  one, 

Brother  and  uncle  to  the  stars  and  sun, 

Those  can  conduct  me  where  such  joys  reside. 

And  waft  me  cross  the  main,  sans  wind  and  tide. 

Would  I  descry 

Those  radiant  mansions  'hove  the  sky, 

Invisible  by  mortal  eye, 

My  thoughts,  my  thoughts  can  lay 

A  shining  track  there  to, 

And  nimbly  fleeting  go ; 

Through  all  the  eleven  orba  can  shove  away ; 

These  too  like  Jacob's  ladder  are, 

A  most  angelic  thoroughfare. 

The  wealth  that  shines 

In  the  oriental  mines, 

Those  sparkling  gems  which  nature  keeps 

Within  her  cabinet  the  deeps, 

The  verdant  fields. 

The  raritiea  the  rich  world  yields, 

Rare  structures,  whose  each  gilded  spire 

Glimmers  like  lightning,  which  while  men  admire 

l*hey  deem  the  neighboring  sky  on  fire: 

These  can  I  gaze  upon,  and  glut  mine  eyes 

With  myriads  of  varieties, 

As  on  the  front  of  Pisgfah  I 

Can  th'  Holy  Land  through  these  my  optics  spy. 

Contemn  we  then 

The  peevish  rage  of  men, 


Whose  violence  ne'er  can  divorce 

Our  mutual  amity, 

Or  lay  so  damn'd  a  curse 

As  non-addresses  'twixt  my  thoughts  and  me; 

For  though  I  sigh  in  irons  they. 

Use  their  old  freedom,  readily  obey, 

And  when  my  bosom  friends  desert  me  stay. 

Come  then,  my  darlings,  I'll  embrace 

My  privilege ;  make  known 

The  high  prerogative  I  own 

By  making  all  allurements  give  you  place ; 

Whose  sweet  society  to  me 

A  sanctuary  and  a  shield  shall  be 

'Gainst  the  full  quivers  of  my  destiny. 


BONO  FROM  THE  SAMS. 

How  happy  a  thing  were  a  wedding. 

And  a  bedding, 

If  a  man  might  purchase  a  wife 

For  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day ;  \ 

But  to  live  with  her  all  a  man's  life, 

For  ever  and  for  aye, 

Till  she  grow  as  gray  as  a  cat. 

Good  fiiith,  Mr.  Panon,  excuse  me  &it  that. 


EXTRACT. 


When  on  my  sick  bed  I  languish. 
Full  of  sorrow,  fiill  of  anguish ; 
Fainting,  gasping,  trembling,  crying, 
Panting,  g^aning,  speechless,  dying — 
Methinks  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 
Be  not  fearful,  come  away  !* 


APHRA  BEHN. 


CB«rB,lO0T   Dled,M».] 


This  authoress  of  many  plays,  novels,  and 
poems,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
died  on  his  passage  to  Surinam,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  governor.  His  family,  however, 
reached  the  settlement,  and  there  our  poetess 
became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Indian  chief 
Oroonoko,  whose  story  she  has  related  in  one 
of  her  novels.  On  her  return  to  England  she 
married  Mr.  Behn,  a  London  merchant    Ailer 


his  death  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  employed  her 
to  send  over  intelligence  from  Antwerp  respect- 
ing the  Dutch,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  lover 
Vander  Albert,  she  gave  them  a  most  important 
warning  of  De  Ruyter's  intended  descent  upon 
the  English  coast ;  but  she  was  treated  with  in- 
gratitude by  the  government,  and  on  returning 
to  England  was  left  to  subsist  by  her  gallantly 
and  her  pen. 


BONO,  IN  THE  FABCE  OF  «THE  SMPEBOR  OF  tAb 
MOON." 
A  CCBSB  upon  that  faithless  maid 
Who  first  her  sex's  liberty  betray'd; 
Bom  free  as  man  to  love  and  range, 
Till  nobler  nature  did  to  custom  change ; 
Custom,  that  dull  excuse  for  fools. 
Who  think  all  virtue  to  consist  in  rules. 

From  love  our  fetters  never  sprung. 
That  smiling  g^,  all  wanton,  gay  and  young, 
Shows  by  his  wings  he  cannot  be 
Confined  to  artless  slavery ; 


But  here  and  there  at  random  roves, 

X*fot  fix'd  to  glittering  courts  or  shady  grovei 

Then  she  that  constancy  profess'd 
Was  but  a  well  dissembler  at  the  best ; 
And  that  imaginaiy  sway 
She  seem'd  to  give  in  feigning  to  obey, 
Was  but  the  height  of  prudent  art 
To  deal  with  greater  liberty  her  heart 


[*  Pope  bw  done  HNneihing  more  than  Imitate  this  in 
his  •*  Dying  ChrisUan  to  hlsSool."] 


NATHANIEL  LEE. 


[Died,  Un.*] 


Many  of  the  Bedlam  witticisms  of  this  unibr^ 
tanate  man  have  been  recorded  by  those  who  can 
derive  mirth  from  the  most  humiliating  shape  of 
human  calamity.  His  rant  and  turgidity  as  a 
writer  are  proverbial ;  but  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed justice  done  to  the  acting  of  his  Theodo- 
sius  must  have  felt  that  he  had  some  powers  in 
the  pathetic.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  was  bred  at  Westminster, 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  became  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  From 
thence  he  came  to  London,  and  attempted  the 
profession  of  an  actor.  The  part  which  he  per- 
formed was  Duncan,  in  Sir  William  Davenant's 
alteration  of  Macbeth.  He  was  completely  un- 
successfid.  «Yet  Lee,"  says  Cibber,  «was  so 
pathetic  a  reader  of  his  own  scenes,  that  I  have 
been  informed  by  an  actor  who  was  present,  that 
while  Lee  was  reading  to  Major  Mohun,  at  a 
rehearsal,  Mohun,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admira- 
tion, threw  down  his  part,  and  said,  *  Unless  I 
were  able  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to 


what  purpose  should  I  undertake  it  V  And  yet," 
continues  the  laureate,  >*  this  very  author,  whose 
elocution  raised  such  admiration  in  so  capital  an 
actor,  when  he  attempted  to  be  an  actor  himself 
soon  quitted  the  stage  in  an  honest  despair  of 
ever  making  any  profitable  figure  there."  Failing 
in  this  object,  he  became  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
and  his  first  tragedy  of  «  Nero/'  which  came  out 
in  1675,  was  favourably  received.  In  the  nine 
subsequent  years  of  his  life  he  produced  as  many 
plays  of  his  own,  and  assisted  Dryden  in  two ;  at 
the  end  of  which  period  an  hereditary  taint  of 
madness,  aggravated  by  habits  of  dissipation, 
obliged  him  to  be  consigned  for  four  years  to  the 
receptacle  at  Bethlem.  He  recovered  the  use  of 
hm  faculties  so  far  as  to  compose  two  pieces,  the 
Princess  of  Cleves,  and  the  Massacre  of  Paris ; 
but  with  all  the  profits  of  his  invention  his  cir- 
cumstances were  so  reduced  that  a  weekly  stipend 
of  ten  shillings  was  his  principal  support  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  to  the  last  he  was  not 
free  from  occasional  derangement 


FROM  «THB0D0SnJ8;  OR,  THE  VORGK  OP  LOTE." 

The  chsxscten  in  the  followlBK  scenes  are  Taruies,  a 
Persian  prince,  who  comes  to  visit  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius;  Aranthes,  his  oonfldant;  Leontino,  the  prince's 
tutor ;  and  Atbenais,  daughter  of  that  philosopher,  with 
irhom  Yaranes  is  in  love.  Her  fkther,  Leontine,  Jealoos 
for  his  daughter's  honour,  brings  his  royal  pupil  to  an 
explanation  respecting  his  designs  toward  Athenids ;  and 
Yaranes,  in  a  moment  of  rash  pride,  at  the  instigation 
of  Aranthes,  spurns  at  the  idea  of  marrying  the  philoso- 
pher's daughter  and  sharing  with  her  the  throne  of 
Cjrus.  Athcnais,  however,  is  seen  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  who  himself  offisrs  her  his  hand.  The  re- 
pentance of  Yaranes  for  her  loss,  and  the  despair  of 
Athenais,  form  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy. 

Leon,  So,  Athenais ;  now  our  compliment 
To  the  young  Persian  prince  is  at  an  end  ; 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  take  our  leave. 
And  bid  him  everlastingly  &rewell  1 

Mken.  My  lord ! 

Leon.  I  say,  that  decency  requires 
"We  should  be  gone, nor  can  you  stay  with  honour. 

JUhen,  Most  true,  my  lord, 
^  I^n,  The  court  is  now  at  peace. 
The  emperor's  sisters  are  retired  for  ever. 
And  he  himself  composed ;  vihtX  hinders  then. 
But  that  we  bid  adieu  to  prince  Yaranes? 

Mhen.  Ah,  sir,  why  wUl  you  break  my  heart  1 

Leon,  I  would  not ; 
Thou  art  the  only  comfort  of  my  age  ; 


[*  The  period  of  Lee's  decease  has  not  been  hitherto 
ascertained.  That  he  was  buried  in  8t  Clement's  Danes 
was  a  clue  to  the  period,  and  seardiing  the  Burial  Register 
there  the  other  day,  for  some  assistanoe,  we  found  the  fol- 
lowing  entry : 

**  6  April,  1992,  Nathaniel  Lee  a  man  bur.*^ 
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Like  an  old  tree  I  stand  among  the  storms. 
Thou  art  the  only  limb  that  I  have  left  me. 
My  dear  green  branch ;  and  how  I  prixe  thee,  child, 
Heaven  only  knows !    Why  dost  thou  kneel  and 
weepi  [hope, 

Mken.  Because  you  are  so  good,  and  will,  I 
Forgive  my  fault,  who  first  occasioned  it.  [prince. 

Leon,  I  charged  thee  to  receive  and  hear  the 

J^then,  You  did,  and,  oh,  my  lord !  I  heard  too 
much! 
Too  much,  I  fear,  for  my  eternal  quiet. 

Leo9u  Rise,  Athenais !  Credit  him  who  bean 
More  years  than  thou:  Yaranes  has  deceived  thee. 

jithen.  How  do  we  differ  then !  You  judge  the 

prince  [ness. 

Impious  and  base ;  while  I  take  Heaven  to  wit- 

I  think  him  the  most  virtuous  of  men: 

Therefore,  take  heed,  my  lord,  how  you  accuse 

him. 
Before  you  make  the  trial. — ^Alas,  Yaranes, 
If  thou  art  false,  there's  no  such  thing  on  earth 
As  solid  goodness  or  substantial  honour. — 
A  thousand  times,  my  lord,  he  has  sworn  to  give  me 
(And  I  believe  his  oaths)  his  crown  and  empire. 
That  day  I  make  him  master  of  my  heart. 

Leon.  That  day  he'll  make  thee  mistress  of  his 
power. 
Which  carries  a  foul  name  among  the  vulgar. 
No,  Athenais !  let  me  see  thee  dead. 
Borne  a  pale  corpse,  and  gently  laid  in  earth. 
So  I  may  say  she's  chaste,  and  died  a  virgin. 
Rather  than  view  thee  with  these  wounded  e^es 
Seated  upon  the  throne  of  Isdigerdes, 
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The  blast  of  common  tongues,  the  nobles'  scorn, 
Thy  father's  curse ;  that  is,         ♦  ♦ 

Mheu,  O  horrid  supposition !  how  I  detest  it. 
Be  witness,  Heaven,  that  sees  my  secret  thoughts ! 
Have  I  for  this,  my  lord,  been  taught  by  you 
The  nicest  justice,  and  severest  virtue, 
To  fear  no  death,  to  know  the  end  of  life. 
And,  with  long  search,  discern  the  highest  good  ? 
No,  Athenais !  when  the  day  beholds  thee 
So  scandalously  raised,  pride  cast  thee  down. 
The  scorn  of  honour,  and  the  people's  prey  1 
No,  cruel  Leontine,  not  to  redeem 
That  aged  head  from  the  descending  axe, 
Not,  though  I  saw  thy  trembling  body  rack'd, 
Thy  wrinkles  about  thee  fill'd  with  blood. 
Would  I  for  empire  to  the  man  I  love. 
Be  made  the  object  of  unlawful  pleasure. 

Lecm.  O  greatly  said !  and  by  the  blood  which 
warms  me, 
Which  runs  as  rich  as  any  Athens  holds, 
It  would  improve  the  virtue  of  the  world. 
If  every  day  a  thousand  votaries. 
And  thousand  virgins  came  from  far  to  hear  thee. 

Jihen.  Look  down,  ye  powers,  take  notice  we 
obey 
The  rigid  principles  ye  have  infused ! 
Yet  oh,  my  noble  father,  to  convince  you. 
Since  you  will  have  it  so,  propose  a  marriage ; 
Though  with  the  thought  I'm  cover'd  o'er  with 

blushes. 
Not  that  I  doubt  the  prince^ — that  were  to  doubt 
The  heavens  themselves ;  I  know  he  is  all  truth : 
But  modesty. 

The  virgin's  troublesome  and  constant  guest. 
That,  that  alone  forbids. 

Lton.  1  wish  to  heaven 
There  prove  no  greater  bar  to  my  belief. 
Behold  the  prince ;  I  will  retire  a  while. 
And,  when  occasion  calls,  come  to  thy  aid. 

Enter  Vasaris  and  A&anthes. 

Vara.  To  fix  her  on  the  throne,  to  me,  seems 
little; 
Were  I  a  god,  yet  would  I  raise  her  higher. 
This  is  the  nature  of  thy  prince :  But,  oh ! 
As  to  the  world,  thy  judgment  soars  above  me, 
And  I  am  dared  with  this  gigantic  honour. 
Glory  forbids  her  prospect  to  a  crown, 
Nor  must  she  gaze  that  way  ;  my  haughty  soul. 
That  day  when  she  ascends  the  throne  of  Cyrus, 
Will  leave  my  body  pale,  and  to  the  stars 
Retire  in  blushes,  lost,  quite  lost  for  ever, 

jSran.  What  do  you  purpose,  then  1 

Vara,  I  know  not  what : 
But,  see,  she  comes,  the  glory  of  my  arms, 

EnUr  ATHEN.U8. 
The  only  business  of  my  instant  thought. 
My  soul's  best  joy,  and  all  my  true  repose ! — 
I  swear  I  cannot  bear  these  strange  desires. 
These  strong  impulses,  which  will  shortly  leave  me 
Dead  at  thy  feet 

Ji'hen,  What  have  you  found,  my  lord. 
In  me  so  harsh  or  cruel,  that  you  fear 
To  speak  your  griefis  1 


Vara,  First  let  me  kneel  and  swear. 
And  on  thy  hand  seal  my  religious  vow, 
Straight  let  the  breath  of  gods  blow  me  from  earth, 
Swept  from  the  book  of  fame,  forgotten  ever, 
If  I  prefer  thee  not,  O  Athenais, 
To  all  the  Persian  greatness ! 

J^then,  I  believe  you 
For  I  have  heard  you  swear  as  much  before,  [again ! 

Vara,  Hast  thoul  O  why  then  did  I  swear 
But  that  my  love  knew  nothing  worthier  of  thee, 
And  could  no  better  way  express  my  passion. 

Mhen.  O  rise,  my  lord ! 

Vara.  I  will  do  every  thing 
Which  Athenais  bids :  if  there  be  more 
In  nature  to  convince  thee  of  my  love. 
Whisper  it,  oh  some  god,  into  my  ear ! 
And  on  her  breasts  thus  to  her  listening  soul 
I'll  breathe  the  inspiration !  Wilt  thou  not  speak  1 
What,  but  one  sigh,  no  more !  Can  that  suffice 
For  all  my  vast  expense  of  prodigal  love  1 
Oh,  Athenais !  what  shall  I  say  or  do, 
To  gain  the  thing  I  wish  ? 

Mhen,  What's  that,  my  lord  1  [hold  thee. 

Vara.  Thus  to  approach  thee  still !  thus  to  be- 
Yet  there  is  more — 

,dthen.  My  lord,  I  dare  npt  hear  you. 

Vara,  Why  dost  thou  frown  at  what  thou  dost 
not  know  1 
'Tis  an  imagination  which  ne'er  pierced  thee ; 
Yet,  as  'tis  ravishing,  'tis  full  of  honour. 

jSthetu  1  must  not  doubt  you,  sir :  But  oh  I 
tremble 
To  think  if  Isdigerdes  should  behold  you. 
Should  hear  you  thus  protesting  to  a  maid 
Of  no  degree,  but  virtue,  in  the  world — 

Vara,  No  more  of  this,  no  more ;  for  I  disdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by ;  far  be  the  noise 
Of  king  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way  ! 
Free  as  the  forest^birds,  we'll  pair  together. 
Without  remembering  who  our  fathers  were ; 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flow'ry  meads. 
And  in  soft  murmurs  interchange  our  souls ; 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream, 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields. 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home, 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  sleep  till  mom. 

MitTu  Ah,  prince ;  no  more ! 
Forbear,  forbear  to  charm  me. 
Since  I  am  doomed  to  leave  you,  sir,  for  ever. 

Vara.  Hold,  Athenais — 

Athtn.  I  know  your  royal  temper. 
And  that  high  honour  reigns  within  your  breast, 
Which  would  disdain  to  waste  so  many  hours 
With  one  of  humble  blood  compared  to  you. 
Unless  strong  passion  sway'd  your  thoughts  to 

love  her ; 
Therefore  receive,  O  prince,  and  take  it  kindly. 
For  none  on  earth  but  you  could  win  it  from  me, 
Receive  the  gift  of  my  eternal  love ! 
'Tis  all  I  can  bestow,  nor  is  it  little ; 
For  sure  a  heart  so  coldly  chaste  as  mine. 
No  charms  but  yours,  my  lord,  could  e'er  have 
warm'd.  [comfort, 

Vara,  Well  have  you  made  amends,  by  this  last 
8s2 
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For  the  cold  dart  you  shot  at  me  before. 
For  this  last  goodness,  O  mj  Athenais ! 
(For  now,  methinks,  I  ought  to  call  yoo  mine,) 
I  empty  all  my  soul  in  thanks  before  you : 
Yet  oh !  one  fear  remains,  like  detith  it  chills  me; 
Why  my  relenting  love  did  talk  of  parting ! 
Mhen.  Look  there,  and  cease  your  wonder ;  I 
have  sworn 
To  obey  my  father,  and  be  calls  me  henoe. 

JEnter  LROxrors. 

Vara.  Ha,  Leontine !  by  which  of  all  my  actions 
Have  I  BO  deeply  injured  thee,  to  merit 
The  smartest  wound  revenge  could  form  to  end  me  1 
Leon,  Answer  me  now,  oh  prinee  {  for  virtue 
prompts  me. 
And  honesty  will  dally  now  no  longer : 
What  can  the  end  of  all  this  passion  be  t 
Glory  requires  this  strict  account,  and  asks 
What  you  intend  at  last  to  Athenais. 

Vara*  How,  Leontine  ?  [loved  her ; 

Leon.  You  saw  her,  sir,  at  Athens ;  said  you 

I  charged  her  humbly  to  receive  the  honour,  [me  1 

And  hear  your  passion :  Has  she  not,  sir,  obey'd 

Vara.  She  has,  I  thank  the  gods !  but  whither 

would'st  thou  1 
Leon.  Having  resolved  to  visit  Theodosius, 
You  swore  you  would  not  go  without  my  daughter. 
Whereon  I  gave  command  that  she  should  follow. 

Vara.  Yes,  Leontine,  my  old  remembrancer, 
Meet  leam'd  of  all  philosophers,  you  did. 

Ijeon,  Thus  long  she  has  attended,  you  have 
seen  her, 
Sounded  her  virtues  and  her  imperfections ; 
Therefore,  dread  sir,  forgive  this  bolder  charge, 
Which  honour  sounds,  and  now  let  me  demand 
you — 
Vara.  Now  help,  Aranthes,  or  Vm  dash'd  for 

ever. 
jiran.  Whatever  happens,  sir,  disdain  the  mar^ 

riage. 
Zmh,  Can  your  high  thoughts  so  far  forget 
themselves. 
To  admit  this  humble  virgin  for  your  bride  1 
Vara.  Ha! 

Mhen.  He  blushes,  gods!   and  stammers   at 
the  question.  [my  lordl 

Leon.  Why  do  you  walk,  and  chafo  yourself, 
The  business  is  not  much. 
Vara,  How,  Leontine ! 
Not  much  1  I  know  that  she  deserves  a  crown ; 
Yet  'tis  to  reason  much,  though  not  to  love ; 
And  sure  the  world  would  blush  to  see  the  daughter 
Of  a  philosopher  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus. 
Mhen,  Undone  for  ever ! 
Leon,  Is  this  your  answer,  sir  1  [me  to 

Vara.  Why  dost  thou  urge  me  thus,  and  push 
The  very  brink  of  glory  ?  where,  alas ! 
I  look  and  tremble  at  the  vast  descent : 
Yet  even  there,  to  the  vast  bottom  down. 
My  rash  adventurous  love  would  have  me  leap, 
And  grasp  my  Athenais  with  my  ruin. 
Leon.  'Tis  well,  my  lord. 
Vara.  Why  dost  thou  thus  provoke  me  1 
I  thought  that  Persia's  court  had  store  of  honour 


To  satisfy  the  height  of  thy  ambition. 
Besides,  old  man,  my  love  is  too  well  grown. 
To  want  a  tutor  for  his  good  behaviour ; 
What  he  will  do,  he  will  do  of  himself. 
And  not  be  taught  by  you. — 

Leon.  I  know  he  will  not : 
Fond  tears,  away !  I  know,  I  know  he  will  not; 
But  he  would  buy  with  his  (rfd  man's  preferment 
My  daughter  »  »  »  ♦ 

Vara.  Away,  I  say,  my  soul  disdains  the  motion! 

Leon.  The  motion  of  a  marriage ;  yes,  I  see  it; 
Your  angry  looks  and  haughty  words  betray  it : 
I  found  it  at  the  first     I  thank  you,  sir. 
You  have  at  least  rewarded  your  old  tutor 
For  all  his  cares,  his  watdiings,  services ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  yon,  sir,  this  humble  maid, 
This  daughter  of  a  poor  philosopher. 
Shall,  if  she  please,  be  seated  on  a  throne 
As  high  as  that  of  the  immortal  Cyrus. 

Vara.  I  think  that  age  and  deep  philosophy 
Have  crack'd  thy  brain  :  Farewell,  old  Leontine, 
Retire  to  rest ;  and  when  this  brawling  humour 
Is  rock'd  asleep,  V\\  meet  my  Athenais, 
And  clear  the  accounts  of  love,  which  thou  hast 
blotted.  {EkU. 

Leon.  Old  Leontine !  perhaps  I  am  mad  indeed. 
But  hold,  my  heart,  and  let  that  solid  virtue. 
Which  I  so  long  adored,  still  keep  the  reins. 

0  Athenais  !  But  I  will  not  chide  thee : 
Fate  is  in  all  our  actions,  and,  methinka. 
At  least  a  fother  judges  so,  it  has 
Rebuked  thee  smartly  for  thy  easiness : 

There  is  a  kind  of  mournful  eloquence   [sorrow. 

In  thy  dumb  grief)  which  shames  all  clamorous 

Mhen.  Alas!  my  breast  is  full  of  death ;  methinks 

1  fear  oven  you — 

Leon.  Why  shouldst  thou  fear  thy  fother! 

Aihen.  Because  yon  have  the  figure  of  a  man ! 
Is  there,  O  speak,  a  possibility 
To  be  fbrgiven  1 

Leon.  Thy  father  does  forgive  thee, 
And  honour  will ;  but  on  this  hard  condition^ 
Never  to  see  him  more — 

Mhm.  See  him !  Oh  heavens ! 

Leon,  Unless  it  be,  my  daughter,  to  upbraid 
him: 
Not  though  he  should  repent  and  straight  return. 
Nay,  proffer  thee  his  crown — No  more  of  that 
Honour  too  cries  revenge,  revenge  thy  wrongs ; 
Revenge  thyself  revenge  thy  injured  father; 
For  'tis  revenge  so  wise,  so  glorious  too, 
As  all  the  world  shall  praise. 

Mhen.  O  give  me  leave, 
For  yet  I  am  all  tenderness :  the  woman, 
The  weak,  the  mild,  the  fond,  the  coward  woman. 
Dares  not  look  forth  ;  but  runs  about  my  breast, 
And  visits  all  the  warmer  mansions  there, 
Where  she  so  oft  has  harbour'd  false  Varanes ! 
Cruel  Varanes !  false,  forsworn  Varanes ! 

Leon.  Is  this  forgetting  him  ?  Is  this  the  course 
Which  honour  bids  thee  take  1 

Mhen.  Ah,  sir,  allow 
A  little  time  for  love  to  make  his  way  ; 
Hardly  he  won  the  place,  and  many  sighs, 
And  many  team,  and  thousand  oaths  it  cost  him ; 
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And,  oh  !  I  find  he  will  not  be  dislodged 
Without  a  groan  at  parting  hence  for  ever. 
No,  no !  he  vows  he  will  not  yet  be  razed 
Withoat  whole  floods  of  grief  at  his  farewell. 
Which  thus  I  sacrifice !  and  oh,  I  swear, 
Had  he  proved  true,  I  would  as  easily 
Have  emptied  all  my  blood,  and  died  to  serve 

him, 
As  now  I  shed  these  drops,  or  vent  these  sighs, 
To  show  how  well,  how  perfectly  I  loved  him. 
LBOf%,  No  woman  sure,  but  thou,  so  low  in  ibr^ 
tune, 
Therefijre  tho'nobler  is  thy  £ur  example, 


Would  thus  have  grieved,  because  a  prince  adored 
Nor  will  it  be  believed  in  after  times,  [her ; 

That  there  was  ever  such  a  maid  in  being  ; 
Yet  do  I  still  advise,  preserve  thy  virtue ; 
And  since  he  does  disdain  thee  for  his  bride. 
Scorn  thou  to  be— 

Athtfu  Hold,  sir,  oh  hold,  forbear, 

For  my  nice  soul  abhors  the  very  sound ; 
Yet  with  the  shame  of  that,  and  the  desire 
Of  an  immortal  name,  I  am  inspired : 
All  kinder  thoughts  are  fled  for  ever  firom  me. 
All  tenderness,  as  if  I  ne'er  had  loved. 
Has  left  my  bosom  colder  than  the  grave. 


THOMAS  SHADWELL. 


CBorViMia    niBd,  UN.] 


Thomas  Shadwsll,  the  laureate  of  William 
HI.  and  the  Mac  Flecknoe  of  Dryden,  was  bom 
1640,  and  died  1692.  Rochester  said  of  him, 
that  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all 


he  spoke,  he  would  have  had  more  wit  and  hn- 
mour  than  any  other  poet  He  left  seventeen 
plays,  besides  other  poems.* 


FROM  "THE  RAPB,  OR  INNOCENT  IMPOSTORS." 

How  long  must  women  wish  in  vain 

A  constant  love  to  find  1 
No  art  can  fickle  man  retain, 

Or  fix  a  roving  mind. 
Yet  fondly  we  ourselves  deceive. 

And  empty  hopes  pursue : 
Though  false  to  others,  we  believe 

They  will  to  us  prove  true. 


But  oh !  the  torment  to  diijcem 

A  perjured  lover  gone ; 
And  yet  by  sad  experience  leam 

That  we  must  stUl  love  on. 

How  strangely  are  we  fool'd  by  fate, 
Who  tread  the  maze  of  love ; 

When  most  desirous  to  retreat, 
We  know  not  how  to  nwve. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


CBoniflCII.    DM,  UK,] 


Hekrt  VAuaHAir  was  a  Welsh  gentleman, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Uske,  in  Brecknock- 
•hire,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  relinquished 
it  for  the  profession  of  physic.    He  is  one  of  the 


harshest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school 
of  conceit ;  but  he  has  some  few  scattered  thoughts 
that  meet  our  eye  amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like 
wild  flowers  on  a  barren  heath. 


EARLY  RISING  AND  PRATER. 
noM  **mja.  acnmLUAiis,  oa  uibkb>  voaa," 
Wren  first  thy  eyes  nnveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 
To  do  the  like ;  oor  bodies  bnt  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty:  trae  hearts  spread  and  heave 
Unto  their  God  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun; 
Give  him  thy  firrt  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  son  up ;  prayer  shonld 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  san-rising ;  far  day  sallies  flowers : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  son ;  sleep  doth  sins  glnt, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shat. 


Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures :  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  ah.^ — Canst  thou  not  sing  t 
O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  !  go  this  way. 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world :  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  reaign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine : 


[•  Nahnm  Tate,  of  all  my  predoeewori,  most  have  ranked 
the  lowest  of  the  laureates.  If  he  had  not  eueoeeded  Shad- 
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Pour  oil  upon  the  atones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries :  the  first,  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  li^ht, 

truth. 
Is  styled  their  star;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — ^they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up  and  every  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  day ; 
Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Whicb  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may : 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part 


THE  TIMBEB. 

nOU  THB  SAXS. 

SuBE  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs, 
Many  bright  mornings,  mudi  dew,  many  show- 
ers, 

Pass'd  o'er  thy  head ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 
Which  are  now  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  towers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies,  [shoot 
Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches 

Toward  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies, 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root 


THB  RAINBOW. 


Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  bumiah'd  flaming  arch  did  first  descry; 


When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  worid's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  eveiy  hour 
Fqr  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower ! 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and 

fair; 
Fonns  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pouis 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object*  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  l|^ht  be  dim. 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him, 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


THE  WREATH.    C^  THB  REDEKMB&) 


SiNCi  I  in  stonns  most  used  to  be, 

And  seldom  yielded  flowers. 
How  shall  I  get  a  wreath  for  thee 

From  those  rude  barren  hours ! 

The  softer  dressings  of  the  spring, 

Or  summer's  later  store, 
I  will  not  for  thy  temples  bring. 

Which  thorns,  not  roses,  wore: 

But  a  twined  wreath  of  grief  and  praise 

Praise  soil'd  with  tears,  and  tears  again 
Shining  with  joy,  like  dewy  days, 

This  day  I  bring  for  all  thy  pain, 
Thy  causeless  pain ;  and  as  sad  death. 

Which  sadness  breeds  in  the  most  vain, 
O  not  in  vain !  now  beg  thy  breath. 
Thy  quick'ning  breath,  which  gladly  bears 

Through  saddest  clouds  to  that  glad  place 
Where  cloudless  quires  sing  without  tears, 

Sing  thy  just  praise,  and  see  thy  face. 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 

CBon^lSSL    ]>M,1TOO.] 


OHABACIBB  Of  SHAFTESBURY. 
nxm  "tauuom  ard  aobrophsl" 
Or  these  the  folae  Achitophel  was  first, 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  dose  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
SagadouB,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unfix'd,  in  principles  and  place ; 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  .* 
A  fiery  soul,  which  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er  informed  the  tenement  of  day. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ;  [high. 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went 


He  sought  the  stonns;  but  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour 
Refuse  his  age  the  needfid  hours  of  rest  1  [blest, 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  1 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thing,  a  son ; 
Got  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 
And  bom  a  slu^pdess  lump,  like  anarchy. 

*  Gen.  ch.  ix.  tot.  Itt. 
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In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate; 
Resolved  to  ruin,  or  to  rule  the  state. 
To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke, 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook, 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke ; 
Then  sezied  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 
Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
80  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times, 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 
Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress ; 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh !  had  be  been  content  to  serve  the  crown. 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown ; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land.* 
Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawfiil  fiune,  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  firee. 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 


COAEACTEE  OT  OSOBGB  TILLIBRS,  THE  SECOND 
DUKE  OT  BUCKINOHAH. 

VBOK  THB  SAMX. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land ; 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand : 
A  man  so  various,^  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  «U  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon : 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  fireaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 
Raising  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes, 
And  both  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes; 
So  over  violent,  or  over  civil. 
That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

[*  Tbis  last  eouplet  Is  borrowed  from  some  lines  under 
a  portrait  of  the  Sultan  Mustapha  I^  before  KooUes*  Hia- 
toiy  of  the  Turks: 

Oreatnene  on  goodneem  lores  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  fortojie'i  ke  preftrs  to  virtue's  land.] 
[f  The  ebaraeter  of  Zimrl  in  mj  Absalom  is  in  mj  opi- 
BMn  irorth  the  whole  poem:  it  is  not  bloody,  but  it  is 
ridiculous  enough :  and  he  for  whom  it  was  intended  was 
too  wittj  to  resent  it  as  an  ii^ury.  If  I  had  railed,  I 
BBlgfat  have  sufTered  for  it  Justly:  but  I  managed  my  own 


Beggar'd  by  foola,  whom  still  he  found  too  late ; 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laugh'd  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For  spite  of  him  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  not  fiu:tton,  but  oif  that  was  leftf 


CHARlCTEB  Of  DOBG,  OR  ELKANAH  SETTLE. 

7BOIC  THB  BAlOt. 

DoBO,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why. 

Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody ;      [thin, 

Spurr'd  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  through  Uuck  and 

Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad, 

And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad : 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell. 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  welL 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire : 

For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill  nature : 

He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think, 

All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret. 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot : 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made. 

To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 

For  almonds  he'll  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother. 

And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother. 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent. 

And  nothing  suffer,  since  he  nothing  meant ;  * 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason, 

This  animal's  below  committing  treason : 

Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  1 

That's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 


CHARACTER  OF  00,  OR  8IIADWELL4 

raOK  TBI  SAIO. 

Oo  firom  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home, 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link ; 
With  all  this  bulk  there's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter, 
As  all  the  devils  had  spew'd  to  make  the  batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blaspheme. 
He  curses  God — but  God  before  cursed  him ; 
And,  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more. 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heaven  knew 
What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew ; 

work  more  happily,  porfaape  more  dexterously.  I  avoided 
the  mention  of  great  crimes,  and  applied  myself  to  the 
reprefienting  of  blind-eldos  and  little  extoivagandes :  to 
which  the  wittier  a  man  is,  he  is  generally  the  more 
obnoxious.  It  sucn^ed  as  1  wished ;  the  Jest  went  round, 
and  he  was  laughed  at  in  his  turn,  who  began  the  ficolic.— 

DBTDS5.] 

[t  Shadwell  was  very  &t— "  more  fat  than  bard  beseems ;" 
and  henoe  the  ludicrous  proprietr  of  the  name.  Og  Is  the 
Scripture  King  that  ruled  over  the  fltt  bulls  of  Basan.] 
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To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell. 
That  e*en  on  tripe  and  carrion  conld  rebel  ? 
Bat  though  Heaven  made  him  poor,  with  rere- 

rence  speaking, 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making ; 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull, 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — Be  thou  dull : 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  any  thing  but  write : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men, 
A  strong  nativity — but  for  the  pen !       ^ 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink. 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 
I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain, 
For  treason  botch'd  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane ; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
'Tis  fetal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck : 
Why  should  thy  metre  good  king  David  blast  t 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last 


ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MBS.  AA'NB 
KILLIOILEW.'* 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck*d  from  paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 
Rich  with  iomiortal  green,  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star 
Thou  roU'st  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race, 

Or,  in  procession  fixM  and  regular, 

Mov  st  with  the  heaven's  majestic  paoe ; 

Or,  call'd  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss: 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood : 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  strain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  form'd,  at  first,  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore,        [before. 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaveii-bom  mind ! 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore: 


r*  When  Drydon  wrote,  the  word  Mist  ma  applied  to 
ladies  of  loose  character:  at  a  later  time  Sir  Joehua  Rey- 
nolds's sister,  thouirh  unmarried,  was  Mrs.  Reynolds;  and 
PamelFs  virgin-bride  is  called,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Anne 
Minohin.] 


Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fiurer  mansion  find. 

Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind ! 
Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 
*  »  «  « 

O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  t 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  tlie  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love  t 
O  wretched  we  !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 

T'  increase  die  streaming  ordures  of  the  stage  If 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  frdi  1 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all : 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd. 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 

«  «  *  * 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound. 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  dese  the  book  of  frttc ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep. 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep : 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  straight,  with  in-born  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  (dng. 
There  thou,  sweet  Saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go. 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well'  hast  learnt  bdow. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  LYCURGUS  KING  OV  THRA.GB, 
AND  OF  BM£TRIUS  KING  OF  INDB. 
raoa  tBM  paiqa  or  '^palamos  aicd  iscnx." 
A  HUNDEED  knights  with  Palamon  there  came. 
Approved  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name; 
Theur  arms  were  several,  as  their  nations  were. 
But  fumish'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  q>ear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale ; 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail. 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate  and  a  light  jnppon. 
Their  horses  clothed  with  rich  ci^aiison : 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use, 
Of  folded  hides ;  and  other  shields  of  prucc. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow, 
And  one  a.  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  foe ; 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well, 
With  jambeux  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel: 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embrcHder'd  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  suriy  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  £ue ; 


[t^'I  know  not,"  says  Southey  in  Us  Lift  of  Q>w- 
per,  **  that  Dryden  eT«r  regarded  the  Uoentiousneas  of  bis 
Dramatic  Works  as  a  sin  to  be  repented  of."  This  beautiful 
passage,  which  tras  written  before  ColUer  exposed  the 
obscenities  of  the  stage,  has  been  unnoticed  by  the  poet's 
biographers;  be  eipresses  his  regret  too  ferrently  to  be 
indncere.] 
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The  balls  of  his  broad  eyea  roUM  in  hU  head, 

And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red ; 

He  look'd  a  lion,  with  a  gloomy  stare. 

And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair : 

Big-boned,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 

Broad-shoulderM,  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnishM  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  alofl  his  shield, 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlooked  the  field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven  black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  set  : 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair. 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around 

his  chair,  [bear ; 

A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
Thus  through  the  fields  Lycurgus  took  his  way ; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 

array. 
To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
Emetrius  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name. 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold,  [gold. 

The  trappings  of  his  horse  adorn'd  with  barbarous 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace ; 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adora'd  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  with  emerald  set. 
His  shoulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire. 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire: 
His  amber-colour'd  locks  in  ringlets  run,     [sun : 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue ; 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  : 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise. 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes, 
Eyes  that  confess'd  him  born  for  kingly  sway, 
So  fierce,  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appear'd, 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around. 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound. 
A  laurel  wreathed  his  temples,  fresh  and  green ; 
And  myrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mixM 

between. 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight, 
An  eagle  well  reclaimed,  and  lily-white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war, 
All  arm'd  for  battle ;  save  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blazed  on  every  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons,  you  might  see. 
Like  sparkling  stars,  though  different  in  degree. 
All  for  th'  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Indies  rode, 
And  beasts  in  gambols  frisk'd  before  the  honest 

god. 


PREPABATIONa  FOB  THE  TOIJRNAMEXT.    IN 
»'PALAMON  AND  ARCITK." 

I2f  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  spriglitly  May  ; 
Which  every  soul  inspired  with  such  delight, 
'Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night. 
Heaven  smiled,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  man ; 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  first  began. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose, 
And  dreamt  the  fiiture  fight,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring, 
As  at  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamours 

ring: 
At  once  the  crowd  arose ;  confused  and  high 
Even  from  the  heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  cry. 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  roused  the  sky. 
The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars, 
Sharpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 

stars. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepared. 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield. 
Clattering  of  armour,  furbish'd  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street. 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet: 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold ; 
And  polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside. 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires. 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  atthres. 
One  laced  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance; 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden  bit 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side. 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields 

provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  seemly  bands : 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on  with  cudgels  in 

their  hands. 
The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  placed. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  palace-yard  is  fili'd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst:  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  tlie  l>etter  few ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspe^,  earnest  in  their  talk : 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t'  other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold. 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast. 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  placed. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend ; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  lieamy  spear. 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favour  moved  the  mind ; 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  other's  cost  divined. 

Waked  by  tlie  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief  aro&e. 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose ; 
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And  passing  through  th'  obsequious  guards,  he  sate 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state ; 
There,  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent ; 
Arm*d  cap-a-pee,  with  reverence  low  they  bent. 
He  smiled  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  offered  adoration  took. 
The  people  press  on  eveiy  side,  to  see 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Bilencc  is  thrice  enjoin'd ;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king   at  arms  bespeaks  the  knights  and 
listening  crowd. 
Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind ; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency, 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree ! 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 
He  wills  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life ; 
But  issues,  ere  the  fight  his  dread  command. 
That  slings  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand. 
Be  banish'd  finom  the  field ;  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength, 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 
The  tourney  is  allowed  but  one  career. 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-grinded  spear, 
But  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain ; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound, 
At  either  barrier  placed ;  (nor  captives  made) 
Be  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  hfe, 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife. 
Thus  dooms  the  lord :  now  valiant  knights  and 

young 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces  long. 

The  herald  ends ;  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent : 
Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  ! 
This  was  the  general  cry.     The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 

way, 
The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll'd. 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  horses*  hoofe,  for  earth,  on  silken  tapestry 

tread; 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  cither  side ; 
Next  after  these  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three. 
Proceed  bj|  titles  marshall'd  in  degree.         [way, 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  take  their 
And  at  the  list  arrive  ere  prime  of  day. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide. 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many 

ride, 


Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on  high. 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily : 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  graced 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  placed. 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when  with  clamours 

loud 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd  ; 
The  guards  and  them  each  other  overbear. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre. 
Now  changed  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  low. 
And  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow ; 
When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  placed  aloft,  that  bears  the  god  of  war. 
Proud  Arcite  entering  arm'd  before  his  train. 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  his  banner,  and  displayed  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  God. 
At  that  self-moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising  sun ; 
Waved  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around. 
Two  troops  so  match'd  were  never  to  be  found  ; 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  fix'd :  so  proud  an  equipage ! 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  th*  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 


FROM  "CYIION  AND  IPHiaEXIA." 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court, 
And  eveiy  Grace,  and  all  the  Loves,  resort; 
Where  either  sex  is  form'd  of  softer  earth; 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  from  their  birth; 
There  lived  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  issue  bless'd ; 
But  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sincere. 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir ; 
His  eldest  bom,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
Exceird  the  rest  in  shape  and  outward  show. 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join'd. 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  face ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound, 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  loved  the  ground. 
He  look'd  like  nature's  error,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  ^esign'd. 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were 
joined. 
The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care. 
Were  exercised  in  vain  on  wit's  despair; 
The  more  inform'd  the  less  he  understood, 
And  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Now  scorn 'd  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  shame. 
The  people  from  Galesus  changed  his  name. 
And  Cymon  call'd,  which  signifies  a  brute, 
I  So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit. 
!       His  father,  when  he  found  his  labour  lo?t, 
'  And  care  em  ploy 'd  that  answered  not  the  cost, 
I  Chose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove, 
And  loathed  to  see  what  nature  made  him  love ; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confined ; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind. 
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ThoB  to  the  wilds  the  Bturdj  Cymon  went, 

A  squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleased  with 

banishment. 
His  com  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  supreme  delight,  a  country  fair. 

It  happenM  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
For  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  used  not 

much  to  pray. 
His  quarter-staff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudged  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought. 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrained, 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood ; 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when  tired  With  sport. 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  expressed, 
Not  more  distinghish'd  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face, 
And  ev'n  in  slumber  a  superior  grace : 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care, 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  sKght  cymar ; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare, 
Where  two  begmning  paps  were  scarcely  spied, 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signified. 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows. 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose ; 
The  fimning  wind,  and  purling  streams,  continue 

her  repose. 
The  fbol  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise, 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight. 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  to  delight : 
liong  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 
llien  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fcar'd  offence : 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known, 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Sjhot  the  first  ray  that  pierced  the  native  night ; 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix'd. 
Till  gathered  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd. 
La:st  shone  the  sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere. 
Illumined  heaven  and  earth,  and  roli'd  around 

the  year. 
80  reason  in  his  brutal  soul  began, 
Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man ; 
Ik)vc  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound ; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found; 
That  sense  of  want  prepared  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disclosed  the  promise  of  a  day. 


PROM  "THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF." 
Attemding  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way, 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay ; 
In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seem'd  to  meet. 
And  look'd  as  lightly  presa'd  by  fairy  feet 
40 


Wandering  1  walk'd  alone,  for  still  methought 
To  sonvB  strange  end   so  strange  a  path  was 

wrought : 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood, 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood: 
This  place  unmark'd,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the 

green, 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen ; 
And,  seized  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gazed  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting 

sight. 
'Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass, 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay, 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day ; 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between. 
The  sycamore  apd  flowers  were  mix'd  with  green, 
That  nature  seem'd  to  vaiy  the  delight. 
And  satisfied  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairy  lands,  and  built  for  Oberon  ; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew, 
They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew ; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell, 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  well. 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade; 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  persons  placed  within  it  could  espy ; 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was  seen, 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  placed  between. 
'Twas  border'd  with  a  field ;  and  some  was  plain 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising  grain. 
That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the 

ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight. 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  fiU'd  my  sight ; 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care, 
Ev'n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there ; 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe, 
For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mused,  I  cast  aside  my  eye. 
And  saw  a  medlar>tree  was  planted  nigh ; 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  f\ill  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side, 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd,  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck'd  the 

dew;         * 
SufiSced  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat, 
And  tuned  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  cbear, 
Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul,  and  pleased  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tried. 
When  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale,  replied : 
80  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung. 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung ; 
2F 
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And  I  to  nviflfa'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 

I  stood  intranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought, 

But,  all  o'er-power'd  with  ecstasy  of  bliss, 

Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  paradise. 

At  length  I  waked,  and,  looking  round  the  bower, 

Search'd  every  tree,  and  pried  on  every  flower. 

If  anywhere  by  chance  I  might  espy 

The  rural  poet  of  the  melody, 

For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away ; 

At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight, 

Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite ; 

Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twined, 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  oonjoin'd. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  Usten'd  long, 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song) 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wished  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove  ; 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  pass'd, 
And  every  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing,  were  employed. 
And  all  three  senses  in  fiiU  gust  enjoy'd ; 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass, 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place : 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown ; 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be  found, 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground. 

Thus  while  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air. 
All  suddenly  I  heard  th'  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  the  enchanted  ground ; 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  full  the  quire. 
As  if  the  bless'd  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre. 
At  length  thero  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind ; 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell. 
Seduced  the  sons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 
I  pass  their  form,  and  every  charming  g^^oe. 
Less  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  debase ; 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  firesh  within  my  mind : 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd. 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around ; 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  purfled  o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 
Of  eastern  pomp;  their  long  descending  train, 
With  rubies  edged,  and  sapphires,  swept  the 

plain; 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set. 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  graced 
With   chaplets   green   on   their   fair   foreheads 
placed; 


Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more. 
And  wreaths  of  Agnus  castos  others  bore : 
These  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns  were 

dress'd. 
Appeared  in  higher  honour  than  the  rest. 
They  danced  around ;  but  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien. 
By  stature  and  by  beauty  marked  their  sovereign 
queen. 
She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace ; 
Her  servants'  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face, 
And,  as  she  moved  or  tum'd,  her  motions  view'd. 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 
Methought  she   trod  the  ground  with  greater 

grace. 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  face; 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  quire. 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 
A  crov?n  of  ruddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show ; 
A  branch  of  Agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  sceptre  of  conmiand :) 
Admired,  adored  by  all  the  circling  crowd. 
For  wheresoever  she  turn'd  her  face,  they  bow'd : 
And  as  she  danced,  a  roundelay  she  sung. 
In  honour  of  the  laurel,  ever  young : 
She  raised  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  clear. 
The  fiiwns  came  scudding  from  the  gropes  to 

hear: 
And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear. 
At  every  close  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song : 
So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 
It  seem'd  the  music  melted  in  the  throat 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they  danced. 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanced. 
Till  round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made. 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
O'eijoy'd  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near. 
But  somewhat  awed,  I  shook  with  holy  fear; 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  exceL 


UPON  THE  EAKL  OF  DUNDEE. 

FKOM  TBI  L4Tin  OP  DB.  PITCAIEH. 

O  LAST  and  best  of  Scots !  who  didst  maintain 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign ; 
New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone. 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 
Scotland  and  thee  did  each  in  other  live ; 
Nor  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee,  survive. 
Farewell,  who  dying  didst  support  the  state. 
And  couldst  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate. 


SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY. 

CBen,I68».    Diad,  1701.] 


Sir  Chakles  8bdlit  in  hu  riper  years  made 
some  atonement  for  the  disgraces  of  a  licentious 
youth,  by  his  political  conduct  in  opposing  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  James,  and  promoting  the 
Revolution.  King  James  had  seduced  his 
daughter,  and  made  her  Countess  of  Dorchester, 
upor  making  my  daughter  a  countess,"  said 
Sedley,  **  1  have  helped  to  make  his  daughter  a 


queen."  When  his  comedy  of  Bellamira  was 
played,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
very  few  that  were  hurt  by  the  accident.  A 
flatterer  told  him  that  the  fire  of  the  play  bad 
blown  up  the  poet,  house,  and  all.  **  No,"  he 
replied,  **  the  play  was  so  heavy  that  it  broke 
down  Uie  house,  and  buried  the  poet  in  his  own 
rubbish." 


BONG  IN  «BELLAMIBA,  OR  THE  MISTRESS." 
TuTKSiB,  unjustly  you  complain, 

And  tax  my  tender  heart 
With  want  of  pity  for  your  pain, 
Or  sense  of  your  desert. 

By  secret  and  mysterious  springs, 

Alas!  our  passions  move ; 
We  women  are  fantastic  things, 

That  like  before  we  love. 

You  may  be  handsome  and  have  wit, 

Be  secret  and  well  bred ; 
The  person  love  must  to  us  fit, 

He  only  can  succeed. 

Some  die,  yet  never  are  believed ; 

Others  we  trust  too  soon. 
Helping  ourselves  to  be  deceived. 

And  proud  to  be  undone. 


TO  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY. 

Ah  Chloris!  that  I  now  could  sit 

As  unconcem'd,  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beg^t 

No  pleasure,  nor  no  pain. 

When  I  the  dawn  used  to  admire, 
And  praised  the  coming  day ; 

I  little  thought  the  growing  fixe 
Must  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay, 

Like  metals  in  the  mine, 
Age  from  no  face  took  more  away. 

Than  youth  conoealM  in  thine. 


[*  From  "  tbe  Hulbeny  Gardefn,  a  oomedr  written  by 
tlM  Hononrabl*  Sir  Charles  Seaioy,**  4to,  1668.  This  wont 
Ifl  commonly  printed  m  the  production  of  *'the  Right 
HooourAble  Duncan  Forbeo,  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Secadon,**  and  is  raid  to  have  been  oompoied  in  1710. 
See  Motherwell's  Ancient  Minstrelsy,  p.  65;  and  another 
Editor  of  Old  Songs  han  said  that  these  "tender  and  pa- 
thetic stansas  were  addrosfled  to  Miss  Marv  Rose,  the  Ae- 
ganfc  and  acoompUshed  daughter  of  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.  of 


But  as  your  charms  insensibly 
To  their  perfection  prest, 

Fond  Love,  as  unperceived  did  fly, 
And  in  my  bosom  rest 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

And  Cupid  at  my  heart. 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart 

Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part, 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his  art, 

To  make  a  Beauty,  she. 

Though  now  1  slowly  bend  to  love 

Uncertain  of  my  fate, 
If  your  fair  self  my  chams  approve 

I  shall  my  freedom  hate. 

Lovers,  like  dying  men,  may  well 

At  first  disorder'd  be. 
Since  none  alive  can  truly  tell 

What  fortune  they  must  see.* 


BONG. 


LoYi  still  has  something  of  the  sea. 
From  whence  his  mother  rose ; 

No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free. 
Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  days. 
And  in  rough  weather  toss'd; 

They  wither  under  cold  delays. 
Or  are  in  tempests  lost 


Kilravock.**  Rltson  commences  his  collection  of  English 
Songs  with  Sedley's  verves ;  tioth  Ritson  and  Park  were 
ignorant  of  their  Author;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  Scot- 
ush  Songs,  starts  with  it  as  a  genuine  production  of  old 
Scotland  I  Bums  has  v^cribed  it  to  Sir  Peter  Ilalket  of 
Pitferran.  Forbes  was  bom  in  1686,  seventeen  yean»  after 
tbe  appearance  of  S^ey's  comedy.— See  &mp«  V  £ngland 
and  itcoOand,  voL  i.  p.  122.] 
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One  while  they  fleem  to  touch  the  port. 
Then  straight  into  the  main 

Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport. 
The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  Disdain  and  Pride  they  fear, 
Which  if  they  chance  to  'scape. 

Rivals  and  Falsehood  soon  appear, 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  degrees  to  joy  they  come, 
And  are  so  long  withstood ; 

So  slowly  they  receive  the  sum, 
It  hardly  does  them  good. 

'Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy, 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  boy, 

An  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  feais, 
Perhaps,  would  not  remove ; 

And  if  I  gazed  a  thousand  years, 
I  could  not  deeper  love. 


SONG. 


Phillis,  you  have  enough  enjoy'd 

The  pleasures  of  disdain ; 
Methinks  your  pride  should  now  be  cloy'd. 

And  grow  itself  again : 
Open  to  love  your  long-shut  breast, 
And  entertain  its  sweetest  guest 


Love  heab  the  wound  that  Beauty  gives, 

And  can  ill  usage  slight ; 
He  laughs  at  all  that  Fate  contrives. 

Full  of  his  own  delight : 
We  in  his  chains  are  happier  far. 
Than  kings  themselves  without  Vm  are. 

Leave,  then,  to  tame  philosophy 

The  joys  of  quietness ; 
With  me  into  love's  empire  fly. 

And  taste  my  happiness, 
Where  even  tears  and  sighs  can  show 
Pleasures  the  cruel  never  know. 


Cosmelia's  charms  inspire  my  lays 
Who,  fail  in  Nature's  scorn. 

Blooms  in  the  winter  of  her  days. 
Like  Glastenbury  thorn. 

Cosmelia's  cruel  at  threescore ; 

Like  bards  in  modem  plays. 
Four  acts  of  life  pass  guiltless  o'er. 

But  in  the  fifth  she  slays. 

If  e'er,  in  eager  hopes  of  bliss. 
Within  her  arms  you  fall, 

The  plaster'd  fair  returns  the  kiss, 
Like  Thisbe — ^through  a  walL 


JOHN  POMFEET. 


CBon,lS8r.    Died,  1708.] 


John  Pohfeet  was  minister  of  Maiden,  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  It  is  asked,  in  Mr.  Southey's 
Specimens  of  English  Poetry,  why   Pomfi^t's 


Choice  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the  English 
language:  it  might  have  been  demanded  with 
equal  propriety,  why  London  bridge  is  built  of 
Parian  marble.* 


FROM  "REASON.    A  POEM." 

Custom,  the  world's  great  idol,  we  adore; 

And  knowing  this,  we  seek  to  know  no  more. 

What  education  did  at  first  receive, 

Our  ripen'd  age  confirms  us  to  believe. 

The  careful  nurse,  and  priest,  are  all  we  need. 

To  learn  opinions,  and  our  country's  creed : 

The  parent's  precepts  early  are  instiU'd, 

And  spoil'd  the  man,  while  they  instruct  the  child. 

To  what  hard  fate  is  human  kind  betray'd, 

When  thus  implicit  faith  a  virtue  made ; 

[  *  Why  in  Pomfret  the  most  popular  of  the  English 
VoctM  ?  The  Ikct  is  certain,  and  the  solution  irould  be  uaa- 
fM\.—Soutkey^t  Specimens^  vol.  I.  p.  91. 

Pomfret'8  "  Choice"  exhibits  a  Fyetem  of  life  adapted  to 
common  notioni^  and  equal  to  common  expectations;  sudi 
a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  exeln- 
Bion  of  intellectual  pleasures.    Perhaps  no  oompoBitioii  bi 


When  education  more  than  truth  prevails. 
And  nought  is  current  but  what  custom  seals ! 
Thus,  from  the  time  we  first  began  to  know. 
We  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiser  grow. 

We  seldom  use  our  liberty  aright, 
Nor  judge  of  things  by  universal  light : 
Our  prepossessions  and  affections  bind 
The  soul  in  chains,  and  lord  it  o'er  the  mind ; 
And  if  self-interest  be  but  in  the  case. 
Our  unexamined  principles  may  pass !    [deceive. 
Good  Heavens^  that  man  should  thus  himself 
To  learn  on  credit,  and  on  trust  beUeve ! 

our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than  Ftm^fr^t 

Johnson  and  Sonthey  have  written  of  what  was ;  Mr. 
Campbell  of  what  is.  Pomfret's  "  Choice"  is  certainly  not 
now  perused  oftener  than  any  other  composition  in  our 
language,  nor  is  Pomfret  now  tlu>  moet  pc^ular  of  KtwHA 
poets.1 


THOMAS  BROWN. 
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Better  the  mind  no  notions  had  retain'd, 
But  still  a  fair,  unwritten  blank  remained : 
For  now,  who  truth  from  falsehood  would  discern, 
Must  first  disrobe  the  mind,  and  all  unlearn. 
Errors,  contracted  in  unmindfal  youth,     [truth : 
When  once  removed,  will  smooth  the  way  to 
To  dispossess  the  child  the  mortal  lives, 
But  death  approaches  ere  the  man  arrives. 

Thoee  who  would  learning's  glorious  kingdom 
find, 
The  dear-bought  purchase  of  the  trading  mind. 
From  many  dangers  must  themselves  acquit, 
And  more  than  Scylla  and  Chary bdia  meet 
Oh !  what  an  ocean  must  be  voyaged  o'er, 
To  gain  a  prospect  of  the  shining  shore ! 
Resisting  rocks  oppose  th'  inquiring  soul, 
And  adverse  waves  retard  it  aa  they  roll. 

Does  not  that  fix>liah  deference  we  pay 
To  men  that  lived  long  since,  our  passage  stay  1 
What  odd,  preposterous  paths  at  first  we  tread, 
And  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling  on  the  dead ! 
First  we  a  blessing  from  the  grave  implore, 
Worship  old  urns,  and  monuments  adore ! 
The  reverend  sage,  with  vast  esteem  we  prize  $ 
He  lived  long  since,  and  must  be  wondrous  wise! 
Thus  are  we  debtors  to  the  famous  dead, 
For  all  those  errors  which  their  fancies  bred ; 


Errors  indeed !  for  real  knowledge  staid 
With  those  first  times,  not  farther  was  convey'd : 
While  light  opinions  are  much  lower  brought. 
For  on  the  waves  of  ignorance  they  fioat : 
But  solid  truth  scarce  ever  gains  the  shore. 
So  soon  it  sinks,  and  ne'er  emerges  more. 

Suppose  those  many  dreadful  dangers  past. 
Will  knowledge  dawn,  and  bless  the  mind  at  last  ? 
Ah !  no,  'tis  now  environ'd  from  our  eyes. 
Hides  all  its  charms,  and  undiscover'd  lies  ! 
Truth,  like  a  single  point,  escapes  the  sight. 
And  daims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ! 
But  what  resembles  truth  is  soon  descried. 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide ! 
The  first  man  rarely,  very  rarely  finds 
The  tedious  search  of  long  inquiring  minds : 
But  yet  what's  worse,  we  know  not  what  we  err; 
What  mark  does  truth,  what  bright  distinction 

bearl 
How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  true  1 
How  shall  we  fidsehood  fiy,  and  truth  pursue  ? 
Let  none  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast ; 
'Tis  all  but  probability  at  most : 
This  is  the  easy  purchase  of  the  mind. 
The  vulg^'s  treasure,  which  we  soon  may  find ! 
But  truth  lies  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 
The  glittering  gem,  our  fleeting  life  is  o'er. 


THOMAS  BROWN. 


[Diad,  lYMJ 


Thomas,  usually  called  Tom  Brown,  the  son 
of  a  fiumer  at  Shipnel,  in  Shropshire,  was  for 
some  time  a  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  but  left  the  ungenial  vocation  for  the 


life  of  a  wit  and  author,  in  London.  He  was  a 
good  linguist,  and  seems  rather  to  have  wasted 
than  wanted  talent 


SONG.* 
To  charming  Celia's  arms  I  fiew. 

And  there  all  night  I  feasted ; 
No  god  such  transport  ever  knew. 

Or  mortal  ever  tasted. 

Lost  in  sweet  tumultuous  joy 
And  bless'd  beyond  expressing. 

How  can  your  slave,  my  fair,  said  I, 
Reward  so  great  a  blessing  1 

The  whole  creation's  wealth  survey, 

O'er  both  the  Indies  wander, 
Ask  what  bribed  senates  give  away 

And  fighting  monarchs  squander. 

The  richest  spoils  of  earth  and  air. 

The  rifled  ocean's  treasure, 
'Tis  all  too  poor  a  bribe  by  far, 

To  purchase  so  much  pleasure. 

She  blushing  cried.  My  life,  my  dear, 
Since  Celia  thus  you  foncy, 

[•  Ty>  this  Knig  Bums  gave  wbat  Mn.  Boms  eraphsti* 
edUr  edled  a  bruiking^-aM  Songt  qf  Xngkmd  and  JSM' 
M,  VOL  L  p.  149.] 


Ghre  her— but  'tis  too  much  I  fear- 
A  rundlet  of  right  Nantzy. 


SONG. 


WiHB,  wine  in  a  morning. 
Makes  us  frolic  and  gay. 

That  like  eagles  we  soar. 
In  the  pride  of  the  day ; 

Gouty  sots  of  the  night 
Only  find  a  decay. 

'Tis  the  sun  ripes  the  grape. 
And  to  drinking  gives  light : 

We  imitate  him. 
When  by  noon  we're  at  height ; 

They  steal  wine  who  take  it 
When  he's  out  of  sight 

Boy,  fill  all  the  glasses, 

Fill  them  up  now  he  shines ; 

The  higher  he  rises 
The  more  he  refines, 

For  wine  and  wit  foil 
As  their  maker  declines. 
2r3 


CHARLES  SACKVILLE,  EABL  OF  DORSET. 

CBora.iaT.   Di«d,  11QSJ 


Chablis  Saoktills  was  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  great  Thomas  Lord  Buckhmet.  Of  his 
youth  it  is  disgraceful  enough  to  sayi  that  he  was 
the  companion  of  Rochester  and  Sedlej;  but  his 
maturer  life,  like  that  of  Sedley,  was  illustrated 
by  public  spirit,  and  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
be  a  beneficent  friend  to  men  of  genius.  In  1666, 
while  Earl  of  Buekhunt,  he  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war,  and 
finished  his  well-known  song,  t*ToaUfou  ladies 
now  at  land"  on  the  day  before  the  sea-fight  in 
which  Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  blown  up, 
with  all  his  crew.  He  was  soon  aifter  made  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  to  Charies  11.,  and 
sent  on  short  embassies  to  France.  From  James 
II.  he  also  received  some  fovourable  notice,  but 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  his  innovations,  and. 


widi  some  other  lords,  appeared  at  Westminster 
Hall  to  countenance  the  bishops  upon  their  trial. 
Before  this  period  he  had  succeeded  to  the  estate 
and  title  of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  his  uncle,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  his  fiither,  the  Earl  of  Doraet. 
Having  concurred  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  re- 
warded by  William  with  the  office  of  lord-cham- 
berlain of  the  household,  and  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter ;  but  his  attendance  on  the  king  even- 
tually hastened  his  death,  for  being  exposed  in  an 
open  boat  with  his  majesty,  during  sixteen  hours 
of  severe  weather,  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  his 
health  was  irrecoverably  injured.  The  point  and 
sprightliness  of  Dorset's  pieces  entitle  him  to  some 
remembrance,  though  Uiey  leave  not  a  slender 
apology  for  the  grovelling  adulation  that  was 
shown  to  him  by  Dryden  in  his  dedications. 


SONG. 
WBimzr  AT  8KA,  nr  tki  naar  dutch  was,  1065,  tei 


To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write : 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  ti  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind. 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Oar  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  dtc 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost, 

By  Dutchmen,  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way. 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a^day. 
With  a  fii,  &C. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise, 
Than  e'er  they  used  of  old: 

But  let  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stain. 
With  a  fis  &c 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story ; 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree : 

360 


For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind  1 
With  a  &,  dtc. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  wont. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  cnne, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who's  our  fiiend,  or  who's  our  foe. 
With  a  ft,  dtc. 

To  pass  our  tedious  houn  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play : 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  t 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fi^  du^ 

But  now  our  fean  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away  ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps,  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fiui. 
With  a  fa,  dec. 

When  any  mournful  tune  yon  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note ; 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care. 

For  being  so  remote ; 
Think  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  plaj'd. 
Withafo,dtc.  . 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 
To  think  of  our  distress. 
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When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  loie 

Our  oertain  bappineas ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  pro^e 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love« 
With  a  fa»  &C. 

And  now  we*ve  told  you  all  our  loves, 
And  likewise  all  our  fears, 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 
Some  pity  from  your  tears ; 

Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 


SONG. 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes, 

United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light. 
Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies, 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight 

Love  is  a  calmer  gentler  joy. 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace ; . 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 


GEORGE  STEPNEY. 


[Bora,lMI.    Died,im.] 


Gbobgb  Stepney  was  the  youthful  friend  of 
Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  owed  his  prefer- 
ments to  that  nobleman.  It  appears,  from  his 
verses  on  the  burning  of  Monmouth's  picture, 
that  his  first  attachment  was  to  the  Toiy  interest, 
but  he  left  them  in  sufficient  time  to  be  rewarded 
as  a  partisan  by  the  Whigs,  and  was  nominated 
to  several  foreign  embassies.    In  this  capacity  he 


went  successively  to  the  Imperial  Court,  to  that 
of  Saxony,  Poland,  and  the  States-General ;  and 
in  all  his  negotiations  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful.* Some  of  his  political  tracts  remain  in 
Lord  Somers's  collection.  As  a  poet,  Dr.  Johnson 
justly  characterizes  him  as  equally  deficient  in 
the  grace  of  wit  and  the  vigour  of  nature. 


TO  THE  ITXNIMa  STAR. 
mausBXD  nox  a  sues  dtuiuic. 

Bright  Star !  by  Venus  fix'd  above, 
To  rule  the  happy  realms  of  Love ; 
Who  in  the  dewy  rear  of  day, 
Advancing  thy  distinguished  ray. 
Dost  other  lights  as  hi  outshine 
As  Cynthia's  silver  glories  thine ; 


Known  by  superior  beauty  there, 
As  much  as  Pastorella  here. 

Exert,  bright  Star,  thy  friendly  light. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dusky  night ! 
Definuded  of  her  beams,  the  Moon 
Shines  dim,  and  will  be  vanbh'd  soon. 
I  would  not  rob  the  shepherd's  fold ; 
I  seek  no  miser's  hoarded  gold ; 
To  find  a  nymph  I'm  forced  to  stray. 
Who  lately  stole  my  heart  away. 


JOHN  PHILIPS. 


[Bon,  187C    Died,  IT08.] 


The  fame  of  this  poet  (says  the  grave  doctor 
of  the  last  oentuiy,)  will  endure  as  long  as  Blen- 
heim is  remembered,  or  dder  drunk  in  England. 
He  might  have  added,  as  long  as  tobacco  shall  be 
smoked ;  for  Philips  has  written  more  merito- 
riously about  the  Indian  weed,  than  about  his 
native  apple ;  and  his  Muse  appears  to  be  more 
in  her  element  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  pipe  than 
of  the  battle. 

His  father  was  archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  minis- 
ter of  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the  poet 
was  bom.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
afterward  at  Cambridge.  He  intended  to  have 
followed  the  profession  of  physic,  and  delighted 
in  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  seems  to  have 
relinquished  scientific  pursuits  when  the  reputa^ 


tion  of  his  Splendid  Shilling,  aboat  the  year  1703, 
introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of  Bolingbroke, 
at  whose  request,  and  in  whose  house,  he  wrote 
his  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.  This,  like 
his  succeeding  poem  on  Cider,  was  extravagantly 
praised.  Philips  had  the  merit  of  studying  and 
admiring  Milton,  but  he  never  could  imitate  him 
without  ludicrous  effect,  either  in  jest  or  earnest. 
His  Splendid  Shilluig  is  the  earliest,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  our  parodies;  but  Blenheim  is  as  com- 
pletely a  burlesque  upon  Milton  as  the  Splendid 
Shilling,  though  it  was  written  and  reaid  with 
gravity.     In  describing  his  hero,  Marlborough, 


[•  His  diplomatlo  oonwpondeDes  li  now  in  the  British 
MuMum.] 
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JOHN  PHILIPS. 


stepping  out  of  Queen  Anne's  drawing-room,  he 
unconsciously  carries  the  mock  heroic  to  perfect 
tion,  when  he  says, 

**  His  plumj  crest 
Nods  horriUe.    With  more  terrifle  port 
Ho  walks,  and  seems  already  In  the  flght." 


Yet  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  that  con- 
temporary criticism  bowed  with  solemn  admira- 
tion OTer  his  Miltonic  cadences.  He  was  medi- 
tating a  still  more  formidable  poem  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  when  his  life  was  prematurely 
terminated  by  a  consumption.* 


THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING. 
..Sing,  hoftTcnIy  Mom  I 


Thlnss  una>tt«mpted  yet,  in  proae  or  rhyme," 
A  ShUling,  Breeches,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

Happt  the  man,  who  Toid  of  cares  and  strife. 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling:  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  fiiends,  when  nightly  mists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-Hallt  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe,  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  Penuiy  surrounds. 
And  Hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  Want, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
(Wretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain : 
HThen  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chill'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent ! 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (versed  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff. 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  mart. 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil ! 
Whence  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falem. 

Thus  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow. 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  Dun, 
Horrible  monster!  hated  by  gods  and  men. 
To  my  srial  citadel  ascends, 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate, 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  1     Amazed, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 


[•  Fenton,  in  a  lotter  to  the  father  of  the  Wsiions. 
makoB  mention  of  a  copy  of  Terses  by  PhlUus  against 
Blackmore.  The  poem,  if  reooverable,  wonla  be  a  cu- 
rioeity. 

The  &me  of  Philips  wUl  lire  through  his  Splendid  Shil- 
ling and  the  poetie  praiaes  of  Thomson  and  Oowper.] 

t  Two  noted  alehoiues  at  Ozibrd  in  1700. 


Through  sudden  fear ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  fiiculty  of  speech; 
So  horrible  he  seems!     His  fiuied  brow, 
Entrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard. 
And  spreading  band,  admired  by  modern  saints. 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed. 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes ;  (ye  gods  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men !)    Behind  him 

stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  Catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  goda. 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 
Erst  have  endued ;  if  he  tus  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-feted  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont) 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  Money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  Debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware. 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
The  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap. 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies:  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toiltf 
Inextricable,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone. 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares. 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides. 
She  towering  flies  to  her  expected  spoils ; 
Then,  with  envenom'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 
So  pass  my   days.      But,  when    noctnmal 

shades 
This  world  envelop,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines,  and  crackling   bhae  of 

wood; 
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Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyoua  talk  , 
Of  loving  friend,  delighU ;  distreae'd,  forlorn. 
Amidst  the  honon  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  Terse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades, 
Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought, 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief  nor  heavy  eyes  repose : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weaiy  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake. 
Thoughtful  of  dxink,  and,  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale, 
In  vain;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 
Thus  do  I  Uve,  from  pleasure  quite  debarred. 
Nor  taste  the  fiiiiti  that  the  sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-frirrow'd  coat  secure. 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay ; 
Afflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain : 


My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fuiy,  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 
An  horrid  chasm  disclosed  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues.    Thus  a  well-fraught  ship. 
Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th'  ^Egean  deep. 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruaing  near 
The  Lilybean  shere,  with  hideous  crush 
On  ScyUa,  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  !) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shatter'd  oak. 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage. 
Resistless,  overwhelming ;  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  Death  in  their  eyes  appears. 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear, 

they  pray ; 
(Vain  efibrts !)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable,  till,  deluged  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss.* 


WILLIAM  WALSH. 


CB«ni.l6M.    DW^IYOS.] 


WiixiAM  Walsh  was  knight  for  his  native 
county,  Worcestershire,  in  several  parliaments, 
and  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  Queen  Anne,  under 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Though  a  friend  to  the 
Revolution,  he  was  kind  to  Diyden,  who  praised 


him,  as  Pope  must  have  done,  merely  from  the 
motive  of  personal  gratitude ;  for  except  his  en- 
couragement of  the  early  genius  of  Pope,  he 
to  have  no  claim  to  remembrance.! 


BONG. 
Or  all  the  tormenU,  all  the  cares. 

With  which  our  lives  are  curst ; 
Of.  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears, 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worst. 

By  partners  in  each  other  kind 
Afflictions  easier  grow ; 

In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 
Companions  of  our  woe. 


[•  «Tbe  Splendid  Shilling,"  has  the  tmoomnum  merit 
or  an  original  design,  anleae  it  msy  be  thought  preduded 
\^  the  andent  "Oentoa.**  Bat  the  merit  of  snch  per- 
formAnees  begins  snd  ends  irith  the  flnt  author.  Ue  that 
■hoold  again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  incidents 
of  ffni"^***  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with  some  art,  whieh 


Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  you  see 

Are  laboring  in  my  breast, 
I  beg  not  you  would  &vour  me. 

Would  you  but  slight  the  rest. 

How  great  soe'er  your  rigours  are. 

With  them  alone  I'll  cope ; 
I  can  endure  my  own  despair. 

But  not  another's  hope. 

would  not  be  diftcnlt,  must  yet  expect  a  small  nart  of 
the  praise  which  Phillips  has  obtained ;  he  can  onfy  hope 
to  be  considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest^^osn son.] 

[f  All  we  know  of  Walsh  is  his  Ode  to  King  WlUlam, 
and  Pope's  epithet  of  "knowing  Walsh."— Bxaos.] 


ANONYMOUS. 


« HOLLA,  MT  FANCY,  WHITlUlIt  WILT  THO0  GO?" 

noM  A  GBom  couKnon  or  oono  ua  aaaon 
SCOTS  poms.    ID.  1700. 

Ih  melancholy  Fande, 

Out  of  myself 
In  the  Volcan  dande. 
All  the  world  saireying, 
No  where  staying, 
Just  like  a  laiiy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  top  of  highest  moontaina  skipping, 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  Talleys,  tripping, 
Out  o*er  the  ocean,  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping : 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 

Amidst  the  misty  rapours. 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapoura ; 
Why  the  clouda  benight  us. 
And  afiright  us. 

Whilst  we  travel  here  below, 
fain  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring 

thunder ; 
An4  what  the  lightnings  be  that  rent  the  clouds 

asunder. 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaze  with 
JStilk,  my  Fan<7,  ^^  [wonder : 

Pain  would  I  know  the  reason 

«Why  the  little  ant 
All  the  summer  season 
Layeth  up  provision, 
On  .condition 

To  know  no  winter's  want; 
And  how  these  housewives  that  are  so  good  and 

painful, 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prove  so  good  and  gainful. 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  dis- 
Holla,  my  Fan<7,  Ace  [dainiul : 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  desay  you 

Amidst  the  .main ; 
I  will  come  and, try  you. 
What  you  are  protecting. 
And  projecting. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading, 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  country  from  invading. 
And 'third  is  coming  home  with  ridi  and  wealthy 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  Ace  [lading; 

When  I  look  before  me. 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me. 
All  the  world's  a  gadding. 
Running,  madding ; 
None  doth  his  station  hold. 
870 


He  dial  is  below  envieth  him  that  riseth. 
And  he  that  is  above,  him  that's  below  despisetii ; 
So  every  man  his  plot  and  oonatsrplot  denseth : 
HoUa,  my  fancy,  dbc 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  do  I  espy : 
Here  another  justlingy 
Every  one  turmoiltngt 
The  other  spoiling. 
As  I  did  pass  them  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  passion. 
Another  hangs  his  head  because  he's  out  of  Jashinii, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation; 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  dec 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean 
Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  motion. 
And  returning. 
In  its  journeying. 
And  doth  so  seldom  swerve ; 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneadi 

salt  water. 
Do  never  blind  their  eyes,methinks'it  isamatttt 
An  inch  above  the  reach  of  old  Eira  Pater : 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  dec 

Fain  would  I  be  resolved 

How  things  were  done, 
And  where  bull  was  calved 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  rightly, 
And  how  these  little  foiries  do  dance  and  leap  so 

lighUy, 
And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  assemblies 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c  [nightly : 


ON  A  WOHA?rS  INOON 8TAKC7. 


I  LOYID  thee  once.  Til  love  no  more ; 
Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before, 
What  reason  I  should  be  the  same! 
He  that  can  love,  unloved  again, 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain: 
God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay. 
While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthrdwn* 
If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remain'd  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thiiM. 


ROBERT  aOULD. 
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Bat  thou  thy  freedom  didst  recall. 
That  it  thou  might'st  elsewhere  enthral ; 
And  then  how  coald  I  but  disdain, 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  ? 

When  new  desires  had  oonqner'd  thee. 
And  changed  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me, 
No  constan<7,  to  leve  thee  stilL 
Tea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go, 
And  prostitute  affection  so. 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, 
Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast; 
m  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice, 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost. 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  bo 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee ; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A  begging  at  a  beggar's  door.* 


THE  CHURCH-BUILDER. 
ItamPbanafbrtlMOatobwaub.  Loiid.ini. 
A  WKiTCH  had  committed  all  manner  of  evil. 
And  was  justly  afraid  of  death  and  the  devil ; 


Being  touch'd  with  remorse,  he  sent  for  a  priest, 

He  was  wondrous  godly,  he  pray'd  and  con- 
fessed: 

But  the  jbther,  unmoved  with  the  marks  of  con- 
trition, 

Before  absolution  imposed  this  condition : 

«  You  must  build  and  endow,  at  your  own  proper 

chaige» 
A  church,"  quoth  the  parson,  « oonvenieat  and 

large. 
Where  souls  to  the  tune  of  four  thousand  and  odd. 
Without  any  crowding,  may  ait  and  serve  God." 
«ril  do't,"  cried  the  penitent,  <'&thAr,  ne'er 

fear  it; 
My  estate  is  encumber'd,  but  if  I  once  clear  it, 
The  beneficed  clerks  should  be  sweetly  increased — 
Instead  of  one  church,  I'd  build  fifty  at  least" 

But  ah?  what  is  mani     I  speak  it  with  sorrow, 

His  fit  of  religion  was  gone  by  to-morrow; 

fie  then  huflTd  the  doctor,  and  call'd  him  to 

naught. 
There  were  churches  to  spare,  and  he'd  not  give 

a  groat. 
When  he  mention'd  his  vow,  he  cried,  «D — ^n 

me,  I'm  sober. 
But  all  yesterday  I  wis  drunk  with  October." 


ROBERT  GOULD. 


A  DOMESTIC  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  after- 
ward a  schoolmaster,  who  wrote  two  dramas— 


«The    Rival    Sirters,"    and 
tressed." 


'Innocence  Bia- 


I  or  wfw,  oa  mi  kval  aDBBa," 

Faik  and  soft,  and  gay  and  young, 

AQ  charm — she  play'd,  she  danced,  she  sung: 

There  was  no  way  to  'scape  the  dart. 

No  care  could  guard  the  lover's  heart. 

Ah,  why,  cried  I,  and  dropp'd  a  tear. 

Adoring,  yet  despairing  e'er 

To  have  her  to  myself  alone, 

Why  viras  such  sweetness  made  for  onel 

But,  growing  bolder,  in  her  ear 
I  in  soft  numben  told  my  care : 
fihe  heard,  and  raised  me  from  her  feet. 
And  seem'd  to  glow  vrith  equal  heat. 
Like  heaven's,  too  mighty  to  express, 
My  joys  could  but  be  known  by  guess; 
Ay,  fool,  said  I,  what  have  I  done. 
To  wish  her  made  for  more  than  one ! 

But  long  she  had  not  been  in  view, 
Before  her  eyes  their  beams  wiflidrew ; 

[•  TMi  Is  by  Sir  Robw*  Ajton,  sod  was  among  ths 
MBM  oTtali  in  tte  iJtai  Ha  SPSS  In  Ife.  HtfaM'j  iiaii«L 
Notea)M»flip.m.] 
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Ere  I  had  reckon'd  half  her  charms, 
She  sunk  into  another's  arms. 
But  she  that  once  could  foithless  be. 
Will  favour  him  no  more  than  me : 
He  too,  will  find  he  is  undone. 
And  that  she  was  not  made  for  one. 


BONO. 

IBOX  fBI  SAin. 

CiBiiA  is  cruel :  Sylvia,  thou, 

I  must  confess,  art  kind ; 
But  in  her  cruelty,  I  vow, 

I  mora  repose  can  find. 
For,  oh !  thy  fancy  at  all  games  does  fly. 
Fond  of  address,  and  willing  to  oomp^. 

T^us  he  that  loves  must  be  undone. 

Each  way  on  rocks  we  foil ; 
Either  you  will  be  kind  to  none, 

Or  worse,  be  kind  to  all. 
Vain  are  our  hopes,  and  endless  is  our  care; 
We  must  be  jealous,  or  we  must  despaob 


DR.  WALTER  POPE. 


{DW.m4.] 


Dr.  Waltie  Popi  was  junior  proctor  of  Ox- 
ford,  in  1668,  when  a  contro^eray  took  place  re- 
specting the  wearing  of  hoods  and  caps,  which 
the  reigning  party  considered  as  the  relics  of 
popeiy.  Our  proctor,  howcrcr,  so  stoutly  op- 
posed the  revolutionists  on  thb  momentous  point, 
that  the  venerable  cape  and  hoods  continued  to 


be  worn  till  the  Restoration.  This  afhir  he  used 
to  call  the  most  glorious  action  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Pope  was,  however,  a  man  of  wit  and  informa> 
tion,  and  one  of  the  first  chosen  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  succeeded  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Gresham 
College. 


THB  OLD  HA?r8  WISH. 
I7  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down, 
Let  this  be  my  fkte :  in  a  country  town, 
May  I  have  a  warm  house,  with  a  stone  at  the  gate, 
And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  bald  pate. 
May  I  govern  my  passion  with  an  absolute  sway, 
And  grow  wiser  and  better,  as  my  strength 

wears  away, 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay. 

Near  a  shady  grove,  and  a  murmuring  brook. 
With  the  ocean  at  distance,  whereon  I  may  look; 
With  a  spacious  plain,  without  hedge  or  stile. 
And  an  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 
May  I  govern,  dec 

With  Horace  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three  more 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reigned  in  the  ages  before ; 
With  roast  mutton,  rather  than  ven'son  or  teal, 
And  dean,  though  coarse  linen,  at  every  meal. 
May  I  govern,  dec 


With  a  pudding  on  Sondays,  witfi  stoot  hum- 
ming liquor, 
And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome  the  vicar; 
With  Monte  Fiascone  or  Burgundy  wine. 
To  drink  the  king's  health  as  oft  as  I  dine. 
May  I  govern,  Ac 

With  a  courage  undaunted  may  I  free  my  last 

day, 
And  when  I  am  dead  may  the  better  soit  say, — 
In  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening  ^en 

mellow, 
He's  gone,  and  [has]  left  not  behind  him  his 
fellow: 
For  he  govem'd  his  passion  with  an  absolute 

sway. 
And  grew  wiser  and  better,  as  his  strength 

wore  away. 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay. 


THOMAS  PARNELL. 


[Bon,  ISIS.   IM«d,inTn 


Thi  compass  of  Pamell's  poetry  is  not  exten- 
sive, but  its  tone  is  peculiarly  delightful :  not  fit>m 
mere  correctness  of  expression,  to  which  some 
critics  have  stinted  its  praises,  but  from  the  grace- 
ful and  reserved  sensibility  that  accompanied  his 
polished  phraseology.  The  cvrioia  felidtas,  the 
studied  happiness  of  his  diction,  does  not  spoil 
its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that 
has  been  trained  and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the 
gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its  cultured 
state,  the  natural  fragrance  of  its  wilder  air. 

His  ancestors  were  of  Congleton,  in  Cheshire. 
His  fe,ther,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  repub- 
lican party  in  the  civil  wars,  went  to  Ireland  at 
the  Restoration,  and  left  an  estate  which  he  pur- 
chased in  that  kingdom,  together  with  another 
at  Cheshire,  at  his  death,  to  the  poet  Pameli 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  and 
having  been  pennitted,  by  a  dispensation,  to  take 
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deacon's  orders  under  the  canonical  age,  had  the 
archdeaconry  of  Clogher  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  About  the  same  time  he  married  a  Miss 
Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  woman,  whose  death 
he  had  to  lament  not  many  years  after  their 
union,  and  whose  loss,  as  it  afiected  Pameli,  even 
the  iron-hearted  Swift  mentions  as  a  heavy  mis- 
fortune. 

Though  bom  and  bred  in  Ireland,  he  seems  to 
have  had  too  little  of  the  Irishman  in  his  local 
attachments.  His  aversion  to  the  manbers  of  his 
native  country  was  more  festidious  than  amiable. 
When  he  had  once  visited  London,  he  became 
attached  to  it  for  ever.  His  zest  or  talents  for 
society  made  him  the  fiivourite  of  its  brightest 
literary  circles.  His  pulpit  oratory  was  also 
much  admired  in  the  metropolis ;  and  he  renewed 
his  visits  to  it  eveiy  year.    This,  however,  was 


THOMAS  PARNELL. 
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only  the  bright  ride  of  his  existence.  His  spirits 
were  Tery  unequal,  and  when  he  found  them 
ebbing,  he  used  to  retreat  to  the  solitudes  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  fed  the  disease  of  his  imagination, 
by  frightful  descriptions  of  his  retirement  Daring 
his  intimacy  with  the  Whigs  in  England,  he  con- 
tributed some  papers,  chiefly  Visions,  to  the 
Spectator  and  Guardian.  Afterward  his  personal 
friendship  was  engrossed  by  the  Tories,  and  they 
persuaded  him  to  come  over  to  their  side  in  poli- 
tics, at  the  suspicious  moment  when  the  Whigs 
were  going  out  of  power.  In  the  firolics  of  the 
Scriblerus  club,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder,  whenever  literary  allusions  were  re- 
quired for  the  ridicule  of  pedantry,  be  may  be 


supposed  to  have  been  the  scholar  most  able  to 
supply  them ;  for  Pope*8  correspondence  shows, 
that  among  his  learned  friends  he  applied  to  none 
with  so  much  anxiety  as  to  Pamell.  The  death 
of  the  queen  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment by  the  Tories,  though  not  before  he  had 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Swift,  the  vicar- 
age of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  His 
fits  of  despondency,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
became  more  gloomy,  and  these  aggravated  a 
habit  of  intemperance  which  shortened  his  days. 
He  died,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  at  Chester,  on 
his  way  to  Ireland,*  and  he  was  buried  in  Trinity 
church,  in  that  dty,  but  without  a  memorial  to 
mark  the  spot  of  bis  interment. 


A  FAIBT  TALB,  IN  THE  ANdENT  ENGLISH 
STYLE. 

In  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days, 
When  midnight  fairies  daunced  the  maze, 

Lived  Edwin  of  the  Ghreen ; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 
Though  badly  shaped  he  been. 

His  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said 
To  measure  heighth  against  his  head, 

And  lift  itself  above ; 
Tet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

This  creature  dared  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eyes, 
JNor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize. 

Could  ladies  look  within ; 
But  one  Sir  Topaz  dress'd  with  art, 
And  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart. 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song, 
With  slighted  pasrion  paced  along, 

All  in  the  moony  light ; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  fairies  made  resort 

To  revel  out  the  night 

His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  cross'd, 
Twas  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost 

Thai  reach'd  the  neighbour  town ; 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades. 
Resolved,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor, 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door. 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  weU  I  ween  to  count  aright, 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 

[•  He  is  8BJd  to  have  died  in  VtIT;  bat  in  the  pariah 
register  the  entry  of  biit  burial  is  the  18th  October,  1718. 
8ee  CMdsmOh'i  MiK.  Works  by  Prior,  toL  It.  p.  612.] 


Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear, 
Now  sounding  feet  approachen  near, 

And  now  the  sounds  increase: 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lay, 
He  sees  a  train  profusely  gay. 

Come  prankling  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles !)  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masking  half  so  neat, 

Or  half  so  rich  before ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes. 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes. 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gazed,  a  gallant,  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest, 

With  awful  accent  cried, 
*<  What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind. 

Has  here  presumed  to  hide  1" 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  venturous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control. 

Advanced  in  open  sight ;' 
«  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dread,"  he  said, 
«  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led, 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 

"  'Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love. 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
**  'Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
**  We  fairies  never  injure  men 

Who  dare  to  tell  us  true. 

«  Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart. 
Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  grief  resign ; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaunce ; 
Whilst  I  with  Mab,  my  partner,  daunoe, 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air ; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen : 
The  rest  their  fairy  partners  found : 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 
20 
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The  daundng  pait,  the  board  was  laid. 
And  Biker  such  a  feaat  was  made 

As  heart  and  lip  desire ; 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly, 
l*he  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh, 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

Bat»  now  to  please  the  faiiy  king, 
Full  ereiy  deal  they  laugh  and  sing. 

And  antic  feats  devise; 
Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  ape, 
And  other  some  transmute  their  shape 

In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 

TQl  one  at  last,  that  Robin  bight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  night. 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung. 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  sprawl  uneath  the  roo£ 

From  thence,  «•  Reverse  my  charm,"  he  cries, 
«  And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown." 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
**  Content  thee,  Edwin,  for  a  while, 

The  vantage  b  thine  own." 

Here  ended  all  the  phantom-play ; 
They  smelt  the  fre^  approach  of  day, 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow ; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp'd  the  door,  and  whistled  loud. 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then,  screaming,  all  at  once  they  fly, 
And  aU  at  once  the  tapers  die ; 

Poor  Edwin  fells  to  floor; 
Forlom  his  state,  and  dark  the  place ; 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose, 
Full  joUy  creature  home  he  goes, 

He  feels  his  back  the  less ; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind. 

Which  made  him  want  success. 

With  lusty  livelyhed  he  talks, 
He  seems  a  dauncing  as  be  walks, 

His  story  soon  took  wind ; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth 
Endowed  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth, 

Without  a  bunch  behind. 

The  stoiy  told.  Sir  Topaz  moved, 
The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approved. 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home, 
And  wends  to  find  the  ruin*d  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befel, 
The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 
A  shaking  seized  the  waU ; 


Up  spring  the  tapen  as  before, 
The  feiries  bragly  foot  the  floor. 
And  music  fiUa  the  haH. 

But,  oertes,  sorely  sunk  with  woe, 
Sir  Topaz  sees  the  elfin  show, 

His  spirits  in  him  die: 
When  Oberon  cries.  **  A  man  is  near, 
A  mortal  passion,  cleped  fear, 

Hangs  flagging  in  the  sky."* 

With  that  Sir  Topaz,  hapless  yovth! 
In  accents  feuHering,  ay  for  nith» 

Intreats  them  pity  grant; 
For  ab  he  been  a  mister  wigfat. 
Betray 'd  by  wandering  in  the  night. 

To  tread  the  circled  haunt. 

« A  losell  vile,"  at  once  they  roar; 
<•  And  Utae  skiU'd  of  feiiy  knra. 

Thy  cause  to  come  we  know: 
Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  fell ; 
And  fairies,  since  a  lie  you  tell, 

Are  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Then  Will,  who  bears  the  wispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire. 

The  caitiff  upward  flung ; 
There,  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shop. 
He  dangled  firom  the  chamber  top, 

Wheve  whtfome  Edwin  hung. 

The  revels  now  proceeds  apace. 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o'er  the  place, 

HThey  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat; 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile. 
And  poor  Sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while 

Till  all  the  rout  retreat. 

By  this  the  stars  began  to  wink. 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  sink, 

And  down  y-drops  the  knight : 
For  never  spell  by  fei^  Isid 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  glade. 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  he  lay. 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day, 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o'er : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot  1 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

This  tale  a  Sybil-nurse  ared ; 

She  softly  stroked  my  youngling  head. 

And  when  the  tale  was  done, 
«Thus  some  are  bom,  my  son,'*  she  cries, 
**  With  base  impediments  to  rise. 

And  some  are  bom  with  none. 

**  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

To  what  the  fevourite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  seem'd  designed ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  fete. 
And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 

Upon  th*  unworthy  mind."* 

f 

[*  Nover  waa  the  old  manner  of  nMsking  more  happily 
applied,  or  a  tale  better  told,  than  thi8.--OoLD8iiinL] 
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THB  BOOK-WORM. 

CoMi  hither,  boy,  we'll  hunt  to-day 
The  book-worm,  ravening  beast  of  prey. 
Produced  by  parent  earth,  at  odds, 
As  fame  reports  it,  with  the  gods. 
Him  frantic  hunger  wildly  drives 
Against  a  thousand  authors'  lives : 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flies ; 
Dreadful  his  head  with  clustering  eyes, 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within. 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climb 
To  wound  the  bards  of  ancient  time, 
Or  down  the  vale  of  fancy  go 
To  tear  some  modem  wretch  below. 
On  eveiy  comer  fix  thine  eye. 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
Bee  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat : 
We'll  rouse  him  from  the  deep  retreaL 
But  who  the  shelter  's  forced  to  givel 
'Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  I  live ! 
From  leaf  to  lea^  from  song  to  song. 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along ; 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before ; 
He's  up,  he  scuds  the  cover  o'er ; 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  past. 
And  hero  we  have  him,  caught  at  last. 
Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse  ! 
(Nay,  never  offer  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  fiiet  to  fly.) 
His  roses  nipp'd  In  every  page. 
My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  thy  rage ; 
By  thee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies ; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies ; 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroy'd 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd; 
They  ront  Belinda's  locks  away, 
And  spoil'd  the  Blouzelind  of  Gay. 
For  all,  for  every  single  deed, 
Relentless  justice  bids  thee  bleed. 
Then  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nine, 
Myself  the  priest,  my  desk  the  shrine. 

Bring  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso  near. 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here ; 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  outruns  thy  wit, 
You  reach'd  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ ; 
You  reach'd  me  Philips'  rustic  strain ; 
Pray  take  your  mortal  bards  again. 

Come,  bind  the  victim, — there  he  lies, 
And  here  between  his  numerous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay. 
From  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  I  take, 
(For  the  libation  's  yet  to  make,) 
A  health  to  poets!  all  their  days 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise ; 
Sense  may  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papers  fill'd  with  party-rage ; 
But  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein, 
Ye  Muses,  make  them  poor  again ! 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade. 
With  which  my  tuneful  pens  are  made. 


I  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round. 
And  twice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound ; 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red ; 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  he's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand. 
This  Hydra  stretch'd  beneath  my  hand ! 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here. 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year : 
Ye  gods !  what  sonnets  on  a  wench ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French ! 
'Tis  plain,  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
8 prints  before  the  months  go  round. 

But  hold,  before  I  cloee  the  scene. 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  clean. 
Oh  had  I  Shadwell's  second  bays. 
Or,  Tate,  thy  pert  and  humble  lays ! 
(Ye  pair,  forgive  me,  when  I  vow 
I  never  miss'd  your  works  till  now,) 
I'd  tear  the  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine 
(That  only  way  you  please  the  Nine:) 
But  sinoe  I  chance  to  want  these  two, 
111  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corpse,  on  yonder  pin 
I  hang  the  scales  that  braced  it  in ; 
I  hang  my  studious  morning-gown, 
And  write  my  own  inscription  down. 

•*  This  trophy  from  the  Python  won. 
This  robe,  in  which  the  deed  was  done ; 
These,  Paraell,  glorying  in  the  feat. 
Hung  on  these  shelves,  the  Muses'  seat. 
Here  ignorance  and  hunger  found 
Large  realms  of  wit  to  ravage  round : 
Here  ignorance  and  hunger  fell : 
Two  foes  in  one  I  sent  to  bell. 
Ye  poets,  who  my  labours  see, 
Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me ! 
Ye  critics !  bora  to  vex  the  Muse, 
Go  moum  the  grand  ally  you  lose." 


AK  IMITATION  OV  SOME  FRENCH  VERSES. 
RsLENtLESs  Time !  destroying  power. 

Whom  stone  and  brass  obey, 
Who  givest  to  every  flying  hour 
To  work  some  new  decay ; 

Unheard,  unheeded,  and  unseen. 

Thy  secret  saps  prevail. 
And  min  man,  a  nice  machine. 

By  nature  form'd  to  fail. 

My  change  arrives;  the  change  I  meet 

Before  I  thought  it  nigh. 
My  spring,  my  years  of  pleasure  fleet. 

And  all  their  beauties  die. 

In  age  I  search,  and  only  find 

A  poor  unfruitful  gain. 
Grave  wisdom  stalking  riow  behind, 

Oppress'd  with  loads  of  pain. 

My  ignorance  could  once  beguile. 

And  fancied  joys  inspire ; 
My  errors  cherish'd  hope  to  smile 

On  newly-bora  desire. 
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But  now  experience  shows,  the  blki 

For  which  I  fondly  sought. 
Not  worth  the  long  impatient  wish, 

And  ardour  of  the  thought 

My  youth  met  Fortune  fidr  array'd. 

In  all  her  pomp  she  shone, 
And  might  perhaps  have  well  essay'd 

To  make  her  gifts  my  own : 

But  when  I  saw  the  blessings  shower 

On  some  unworthy  mind, 
I  left  the  chase,  and  own'd  the  power 

Was  justly  painted  blind. 

I  passed  the  glories  which  adorn 
The  splendid  courts  of  kings, 

And  whUe  the  persons  moved  my  soom, 
I  rose  to  scorn  the  things. 

My  manhood  felt  a  vigorous  fire 

By  love  increased  the  more ; 
But  years  with  coming  years  conspire 

To  break  the  chains  I  wore. 

In  weakness  safe,  the  sex  I  see 

With  idle  lustre  shine ; 
For  what  are  all  their  joys  to  me, 

Which  cannot  now  be  mine  1 

But  hold — ^I  feel  my  gout  decrease. 

My  troubles  laid  to  rest, 
And  truths  which  would  disturb  my  peace 

Are  painful  truths  at  best 

Vainly  the  time  I  have  to  roll 

In  sad  reflection  flies ; 
Ye  fondling  passions  of  my  soul ! 

Ye  sweet  deceits !  arise. 

I  wisely  change  the  scene  within. 
To  things  that  used  to  please ; 

In  pain,  philosophy  is  spleen. 
In  health,  'tis  only  ease. 


A  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH. 
By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light. 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night, 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o*er : 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray. 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
IMl  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom's  surely  taught  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky  ! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie, 
While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe. 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath. 
Where  once  sgain  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire, 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire  : 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 


That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtftil  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  frte, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tr^ 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
«Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  possest 
And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  rest" 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  have  the  crumbled  ground. 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  diseloae. 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name. 
The  chisers  slender  help  to  fiune, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay. 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away,) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  <ywn, 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  riae  on  high. 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie. 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones. 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones ; 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live. 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ha !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades. 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapp'd  with  shrouds, 
l*hey  rise  in  visionary  crowds. 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
«  Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die." 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew, 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin; 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din. 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground !) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans, 
Thus  speaking  from  amongst  the  bones. 

When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply. 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things ; 
They  make,  and  then  thy  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools !  if  you  less  provoked  your  fears. 
No  more  my  spectre  form  appears. 
Death  's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God: 
A  port  of  cslms,  a  state  to  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas. 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles. 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles, 
Loose  scarfe  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds. 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  cover'd  steeds. 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread. 
Nod  o'er  the  'scutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know. 

Nor  wanU  the  soul,  these  forms  of  woe ; 
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As  men  who  long  in  pnion  dwell. 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell, 
Whene'er  their  snfiering  yean  are  run. 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  sun : 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 
A  few,  and  evil  years,  they  waste: 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide. 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away, 
And  mingle  with  the  blase  of  day.* 


THE  HXRMIT. 

Fab  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew ; 
The  mofis  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well : 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  passed  the  days. 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  Heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose; 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey, 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost : 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow. 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow; 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side. 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun. 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swauis,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew,) 
He  quits  his  cell :  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore, 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  sun  a  rising  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass : 
But  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching,  Father,  hail !  he  cried. 
And  hail,  my  son,  the  reverend  sire  replied ; 
Words  follow'd  words,  from   question  answer 

flow'd. 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loth  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart 
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Thus  Stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose ; 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose : 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they 

pass, 
Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  of 

grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's 

home: 
Tet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive:  the  liveried  servants  wait; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  mom,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play: 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep, 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call : 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced, 
Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go, 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe : 
His  cup  was  vanish'd ;  for  in  secret  guise 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way. 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintncss  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 
So  seem'd  the  sire,  when  far  upon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show'd. 
He  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling 

heart. 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part: 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds, 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat, 
To  seek  fbr  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around; 
It  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew, 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  showers  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
2g2 
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At  length  some  pity  wann'd  the  master's  braaet, 
('Twas  then  his  threshold  fint  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  sluTering  peir ; 
One  firugal  fiaggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  served  them  both  to  dine; 
And  when  the  tempest  fiist  appeared  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit  view'd, 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude : 
And  why  should  such,  within  himself  he  cried. 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  took  place, 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  ownM  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emerging  ope's  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom 
wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought: 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  night's  dim  ^ades  again  involve  the  sky. 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie, 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low  nor  idly  great : 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet, 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet : 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise. 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : 

Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart. 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer. 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed. 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  and  dose  the  hours  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 
And  writhed  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pride 
(O  strange  return!)  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and 
died. 


HofTon  of  homn !  what,  his  only  sod  ! 
How  iook'd  our  bcnnat  when  the  fed  was  done? 
Not  bell,  though  heU's  Uack  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  ooald  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  strode  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  tiembliBg  feils  to  fly  with  speed. 
Hb  steps  the  youth  pursues;  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads ;  a  servant  show'd  the  way  : 
A  river  aroes'd  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in; 
Plunging  he  fells,  and  riring  lifts  his  bead. 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes; 
He  bursts  the  baads  of  fear,  and  madly  cries. 
Detested  wretch ! — But  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man: 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  etherial  burst  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though'loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew. 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends. 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke.) 

Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this,  oommission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky ; 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — ^thy  fellow-servant  L 

Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine. 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

The  Maker  justly  daims  that  world  he  made. 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye. 
The  Power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high; 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  controb  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  stilL 

What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more 
surprise. 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes! 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just, 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  tru^t ! 

The  great,  vain  man,  who  fered  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good — 
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Who  made  his  ivoiy  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forced  his  giiests  to  moniinffdraaghtsof  wine, 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  suUen  ore  of  lead, 
With  heaping  coab  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half  wean'd  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem*d  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow) ; 
The  poor  fond  parent  humbled,  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just 

But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  fidse  servant  sped  in  safety  back ; 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more. 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Eiisha  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending,  left  to  view ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
«  Lord !  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done !" 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  paas*d  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


PUTT,  OB  THE  TIflZON. 

'TWAS  when  the  night  in  silent  sable  fled. 
When  cheerful  morning  sprung  with  rising  red. 
When  dreams  and  vapours  leave  to  crowd  the  brain. 
And  best  the  vision  draws  its  heavenly  scene ; 
'Twas  then,  as  slumbering  ob  my  coucji  I  lay, 
A  sudden  splendour  seemM  to  kindle  day, 
A  breeze  came  breathing  in  a  sweet  perfume. 
Blown  frony  eternal  gardens,  fiird  the  room ; 
And  in  a  void  of  blue,  that  clouds  invest, 
Appeared  a  daughter  of  the  realms  of  rest ; 
Her  head  a  ring  of  golden  glory  wore, 
Her  honoured  hand  the  sacred  volume  bore. 
Her  raiment  glittering  seem'd  a  silver  white. 
And  all  her  sweet  companions  sons  of  light 

Straight  as  I  gazed,  my  fear  and  wonder  f^w, 
Fear  barr'd  my  voice,  and  wonder  fix'd  my  view; 
When  lo !  a  cherub  of  the  shining  crowd 
That  sail'd  as  guardian  in  her  azure  cloud. 


Fann'd  the  soft  air,  and  downward  seen'd  to  glide. 
And  lo  my  lips  a  living  coal  applied. 
Then  while  the  warmth  o'er  ail  my  pulses  ran, 
DifiiiaiBg  comfort,  thus  the  maid  began : 

«  Where  glorious  mansions  are  prepared  above^ 
The  seats  of  music,  and  the  seats  of  love. 
Thence  I  descend,  and  Piety  my  name. 
To  warm  thy  bosom  with  celestial  flame. 
To  teach  thee  praises  mix'd  with  humble  prayers, 
And  tune  thy  soul  to  sing  seraphic  airs. 
Be  thou  my  bard."    A  vial  here  she  caught 
(An  angel's  band  the  crystal  vial  brought) ; 
And  as  with  awful  sound  the  word  was  said, 
She  pour'd  a  sacred  unction  on  my  head ; 
Then  thus  proceeded :  **  Be  thy  muse  thy  zeal, 
Dare  to  be  good,  and  all  my  joys  reveal. 
While  other  pencils  flattering  forms  create, 
And  paint  the  gaudy  plumes  that  deck  the  great; 
While  other  pens  exalt  the  vain  delight, 
Whose  wasteful  revel  wakes  the  depth  of  night ; 
Or  others  softly  sing  in  idle  lines 
How  Damon  courts,  or  Amaryllis  shines ; 
More  wisely  thou  select  a  theme  divine. 
Fame  is  their  recompense,  'tis  Heaven  is  thine. 
Despise  the  raptures  of  discorded  fire. 
Where  wine,  or  passion,  or  applause  inspire 
Low  rostleos  life,  and  ravings  bom  of  earth, 
Whose  meaner  subjects  speak  their  humble  birth. 
Like  working  seas,  that  when  loud  winters  blow. 
Not  made  fbr  rising,  only  rage  below. 
Mine  is  a  warm,  and  yet  a  lambent  heat. 
More  lasting  still,  as  more  intensely  great; 
Produced  where  prayer,  and  praise,  and  pleasure 

breathe. 
And  ever  mounting  whence  it  shot  beneath. 
Unpaint  the  love,  that,  hovering  over  beds 
From  glittering  pinions,  guilty  pleasure  sheds ; 
Restore  the  colour  to  the  golden  mines 
With  which  behind  the  feathered  idol  shines ; 
To  flowering  greens  give  back  their  native  care, 
The  rose  and  lily,  never  his  to  wear ; 
To  sweet  Arabia  send  the  balmy  breath ; 
Strip  the  feir  flesh,  and  call  the  phantom  Death: 
His  bow  he  sabled  o'er,  his  shafts  the  same. 
And  fork  and  point  them  with  eternal  flame. 

«But  urge  thy  powers,  thine  utmost  voice 
advance, 
Make  the  loud  strings  against  thy  fingers  dance : 
'Tis  love  that  angels  praise  and  men  adore, 
'Tis  love  divine  that  asks  it  all  and  more. 
Fling  back  the  gates  of  evei^blazing  day, 
Pour  floods  of  liquid  light  to  gild  the  way; 
And  all  in  glory  vrrapt,  through  paths  untrod. 
Pursue  the  great  unseen  descent  of  God. 
Hail  the  meek  virgin,  bid  the  child  appear. 
The  child  is  God,  and  call  him  Jesus  here. 
He  comes,  but  where  to  rest  ?     A  manger's  nigh. 
Make  the  great  Being  in  a  manger  lie; 
Fill  the  wide  sky  with  angels  on  the  wing. 
Make  thousands  gaze,  and  make  ten  thousand  sing ; 
Let  men  afflict  him,  men  he  came  to  save. 
And  still  afflict  him  till  he  reach  the  grave ; 
Make  him  resign'd,  his  loads  of  sorrow  meet. 
And  me,  Uke  Mary,  weep  beneath  his  feet; 
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ril  bathe  my  tregMs  there,  my  pnyen  rehetne. 
And  glide  in  flamea  of  lore  along  my  ' 


«  Ah !  while  I  vpeak,  I  feel  my  boaom  «well» ' 
My  raptares  smother  what  I  long  to  tell. 
Tis  God !  a  present  God !  through  cleaving  air 
I  see  the  throne,  and  see  the  Jesus  there 
Placed  on  the  right  He  shows  the  wounds  he  bore 
(My  fervours  oft  have  won  him  thus  before) : 
How  pleased  he  lookB,  my  words  have  reach'd  his 
He  bids  the  gates  unbar,  and  calls  me  near."  [ear ; 

She  ceased.    The  cloud  on  which  she  seem'd  to 
tread 
Its  curls  unfolded,  and  around  her  spread ; 
Bright  angels  waft  their  wings  to  raise  the  doad. 
And  sweep  their  ivory  lutes,  and  sing  aloud ; 
The  scene  moves  oft*,  while  all  its  ambient  sky 
Is  turnM  to  wondrous  music  as  they  fly ; 
And  soft  the  swelling  sounds  of  music  grow, 
And  fidnt  their  softness,  till  they  fail  below. 

My  downy  sleep  the  warmth  of  Phoebus  broke, 
And  while  my  thoughts  were  settling,  thus  I  spoke : 
Thou  beauteous  vision !  on  the  soul  impressed. 
When  most  my  reason  would  appear  to  rest, 
'Twas  sure  with  pencils  dipped  in  various  lights, 
Some  curious  angel  limn'd  thy  sacred  sights ; 
From  blazing  suns  his  radiant  gold  he  drew. 
While  moons  the  silver  gave,  and  air  the  blue. 
1*11  mount  the  roving  wind's  expanded  wing, 
And  seek  the  sacred  hill,  and  light  to  sing 
(*Ti8  known  in  Jewry  well) ;  Fll  make  my  lays, 
Obedient  to  thy  summons,  sound  with  praise. 

But  still  I  fear,  unwarm'd  with  holy  flame, 
I  take  for  truth  the  flatteries  of  a  dream ; 
And  barely  wish  the  wondrous  gift  I  boast, 
And  faintly  practise  what  deserves  it  most 

Indulgent  Lord  I  whose  gracious  love  displays 
Joy  in  the  light,  and  fills  the  dark  with  ease ! 
Be  this,  to  bless  my  days,  no  dream  of  bliss ; 
Or  be,  to  bless  the  nights,  my  dreams  like  this. 


HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 
LoYiLT,  lasting  peace  of  mind 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind  ! 
Heavenly  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease ! 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state  to  meet  thee  there. 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea. 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 


The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails. 

Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o*er  the  vales. 

Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 

And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 

Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 

That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 

No  real  happiness  is  found 

In  trailing  purple  o*er  the  ground : 

Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high. 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 

Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 

All  nature  in  its  forms  below ; 

The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 

And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear, 
This  world  itself,  if  tfao«  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confessed  the  presence  of  his  gprace. 
When  thus  she  spoke — Go  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still. 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest. 
And  m  be  there  to  crown  the  rest 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 
.  With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy ; 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were. 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise  and  prayer, 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along. 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song ; 
ru  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  light ; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  lifo  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


NICHOLAS  EOWE. 


[Bora,  Un.    IMc«,in8j 


Rows  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple  at 
nxteen,  bat,  ibnaking  the  law,  commenced  his 
dramatic  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.    On 


the  accestion  of  George  I.  he  was  made  poet 
laureate  and  land-surveyor  of  the  customs  in  the 
port  of  London. 


VBOM  THB  "FAIR  PEN1TENT.» 

ACT  n.  8GENS  L 

Lmeaia  eocjnring  CUIsta  to  eonqiier  ber  pftim  Ibr 
Lothuia 

Cal.  Bb  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave^ 
Nor  let  thy  fond  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy ! 
If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  me  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair ; 
For,  oh !  I've  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts, 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever ! 

Luc,  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fin, 
That  has  misled  your  weary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  woe, 
That  false  Lothario  1    Turn  from  the  deceiTer ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont, 
Kind  as  the  softest  virgin  of  our  sex, 
And  fiuthful  as  the  simple  village  swain, 
That  never  knew  the  courtly  vice  of  changing. 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  you  to  be  happy. 

CaL  Away  !  I  think  not  of  him.    My  sad  soul 
Has  form'd  a  dismal  melancholy  scene. 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find; 
An  unfirequented  vale,  overgrown  with  trees. 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens,  and  birds  ill-omen'd,  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That,  bubbling,  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there. 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch. 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in ! 

Luc.  Alas,  for  pity ! 

CaL  There  I  foin  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  firom  shame ; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour: 
'Tis  fiz'd  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  afiSscted  she  that  tells  my  stoiy. 
And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  b  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools !  scom'd  by  the  women. 
And  pitied  by  the  men !  Oh,  insupportable ! 

Lue.  Can  you  perceive  the  manifest  destruction. 
The  gaping  gulf  that  opens  just  before  you. 
And  yet  rush  on,  though  conscious  of  the  danger  1 
Oh,  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  fiedthful  creature ; 
By  all  the  good  I  wish,  by  all  the  ill 
My  tremUing  heart  forobodcs,  let  me  intreat  yoo 


Never  to  see  this  faithless  ml^l  again : 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

CaL  On  thy  life 
I  charge  thee  no :  my  genius  drives  me  on ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate, 
And  tins  one  interview  shall  end  my  cares. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation. 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  onoe  done. 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell. 
And  never  beat  again. 


ACT  T.  SCENE  L 

Sckltcs  the  ftth«r  of  OiUflta,  flndsjier  wsftehSog  tbe  de«l 
bodv  of  Lothario  hj  lamp-light,  in  a  room  hung  round 

8cL  This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of 
darkness, 
Nature  for  rest  ordain'd,  and  soft  repose ; 
And  yet  distraction,  and  tumultuous  jars. 
Keep  all  our  frighted  citizens  awake : 
The  senate,  weak,  divided,  and  irresolute. 
Want  power  to  succour  the  afflicted  state. 
Vainly  in  words  and  long  debates  they're  wise, 
While  the  fierce  foctions  scorn  their  peaceful 

orders, 
Aiid  drown  the  voice  of  law,  in  noise  and  anarchy. 
Amidst  the  general  wreck,  see  where  she  stands, 
[AMmv  to  Causta. 
Like  Helen  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd. 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

CaL  It  is  Sdolto!  Be  thyself,  my  soul ; 
Be  strong  to  bear  his  fotal  indignation. 
That  he  may  see  thou  art  not  lost  so  far. 
But  somewhat  still  of  his  great  spirit  lives 
In  the  forlorn  Calista. 

8cL  Thou  wert  once 
My  daughter. 

Col.  Happy  were  it  had  I  died. 
And  never  lost  that  name ! 

8cL  That's  something  yet; 
Thou  wert  the  veiy  darling  of  my  age : 
I  thought  the  day  too  short  to  gaze  upon  thee. 
That  all  the  blessings  I  could  gather  for  thee. 
By  cares  on  earth,  and  by  my  prayen  to  heaven, 
Wero  little  for  my  fondness  to  bestow ; 
Why  didst  thou  turn  to  folly,  then,  and  curse  met 

CaL  Because  my  soul  was  rudely  drawn  from 
yours, 
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A  poor  imperfect  copy  of  my  ftther, 

Where  goodneoi,  and  the  strength  of  manly 

▼irtae, 
Was  thinly  planted,  and  the  idle  Toid 
FillM  up  wiUi  light  betief;  and  easy  fondneaa; 
It  was  because  I  loved,  and  was  a  woman. 

ScL  Hadst  thou  been  honest,  thou  hadst  beea 
a  dienibim; 
Bat  of  that  joy,  as  of  a  gem  long  lost. 
Beyond  redemption  gone,  think  we  no  more. 
Hast  thou  e'er  dared  to  meditate  on  death  1 

CaL  I  have,  as  on  the  end  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

&i  Ha!  answer  me?    Say,  hast  thou  oooUy 
thought  t 
Tis  not  the  stoic's  lessons  got  by  rote, 
The  pomp  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertations, 
That  can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  tenor; 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk  noUy  of  it. 
But  when  the  trial  comes,  they  stand  a^uat ; 
Hast  thou  oonsider'd  what  may  happen  after  iti 
How  thy  account  may  stand,  and  what  to  answer  1 

CaL  I  have  tum'dmy  eyes  inward  upon  myself 
Where  foul  offence  and  shame  have  kid  all  waste; 
Therefore  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling. 
And  longs  to  find  some  better  place  of  reet 

ScL  'Tis  justly  thought,  and  worthy  of  that 
spirit. 
That  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
Was  mistress  of  the  world*    I  would  go  on, 
And  tell  thee  all  my  purpose ;  but  it  sticks 
Here  at  my  heart,  and  cannot  find  a  way. 

Cal,  Then  spare  the  telling,  if  it  be  a  pain. 
And  write  the  meaning  with  your  poniard  here. 

ScL    Oh!    truly    guess'd— see'st    thou    this 

trembling  hand»  [fMMv«9  <  Avfw. 

Thrice  justice  urged— and  thiioe  the  slackening 

sinews 
Forgot  their  office,  and  confeas'd  the  fother. 
At  length  the  stubborn  virtoe  has  piwail'd. 
It  must,  it  must  be  so— Oh !  take  it  then, 

i  [GMmg^  dagger. 
And  know  the  rest  untaught ! 

CaL  I  understand  you. 
It  is  but  thus,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

[She  offtrt  to  kfU  hen^:  eaoLto  eak^a  hold  qf 

ScL  A  moment!   give  me  yet  a  moment'a 
space. 
The  stem,  the  rigid  judge  has  been  obcy'd ; 
Now  nature,  and  the  father,  claim  their  tarns. 
I've  held  the  balance  with  an  iron  hand, 
And  put  off  every  tender  human  thought, 
To  doom  my  child  to  death ;  but  spare  my  eyes 
The  most  unnatural  sight,  lest  their  strings  crack, 
My  old  brain  split,  and  I  grow  mad  with  horror ! 

CaL  Ha !  Is  it  possible  I  and  is  there  yet 
Some  little  dear  remains  of  love  and  tenderness 
For  poor,  undone  Calista,  in  your  heart  t 

ScL  OhI  when  I  thmk  what  pleasure  I  took 
in  thee. 
What  joys  thou  gavest  me  in  thy  prattling  infimey. 
Thy  sprightly  wit,  and  early  blooming  beauty ! 
How  have  I  stood,  and  fod  my  eyes  upon  thee, 
Then,  lifting  up  my  hands,  and  wondering, 
bless'd  thee— 


By  my  strong  griel^  my  heart  even  melts  within 

me; 
I  could  curse  Nature,  and  that  ^rrant,  Honoor, 
For  making  me  thy  fother,  and  thy  judge; 
Thou  art  my  daughter  still ! 

C€d.  For  that  kind  word. 
Thus  let  me  foil,  thus  humbly  to  the  earth. 
Weep  on  your  feet,  and  Mess  you  for  this  goodaeas. 
Oh !  'tis  too  much  for  this  oflending  wretch. 
This  parricide,  that  murders  with  her  criaMSy 
Shortens  her  fether's  age,  and  cuts  him  ofL 
Ere  little  more  than  half  his  years  be  numlMr'd. 

ScL  Would  it  were  otherwise— but  thou  most 
die!— 

Cal.  That  I  must  die,  it  is  my  only  eomfort; 
Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature. 
And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking : 
Thither  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  and  the  mourner. 
Fly  for  relief;  and  lay  their  burthens  down. 
Come  then,  and  take  me  into  thy  cold  arms, 
Thou  meagre  shade!  here  let  me  breathe  my 

last, 
Charm'd  with  my  fether^s  pity  and  forgrveneas, 
More  than  if  angels  tuned  their  giriden  viols. 
And  sung  a  requiem  to  my  parting  soul. 

Sd.  I  am  summon'd  hence ;  ere  this  my  friends 
expect  me. 
There  vt  I  know  not  what  of  sad  presage. 
That  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  thee  more ; 
If  it  be  so,  this  is  our  last  ferewell. 
And  these  the  parting  pangs  which  nature  feeh, 
When  anguish  rends  the  heartHrtrings. — Oh  my 
daughter!  [£ra8cnx.t«. 

CaL  Now  think,  thou  emaed  Calisu!  now 
behold 
The  desolation,  horror,  blood,  and  rain. 
Thy  crimes  and  fetal  folly  spread  around. 
That  loudly  ay  for  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
Yet  Heaven,  who  knows  our  weak  imperfect 

natures. 
How  Mind  with  passions,  and  how  prone  to  evil. 
Makes  not  too  strict  inquiry  for  oflnices. 
But  is  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer : 
Cheap  recompense !  here  'twould  not  be  reoeiTed. 
Nothing  but  blood  can  make  the  expiation. 
And  cleanse  the  soul  from  inbred,  deep  poUution^^ 
And  see,  another  injured  wretch  is  come. 
To  call  for  justice  fipom  my  tardy  hand. 

Jhiter  AuAiKwr. 

JtU.  Hail  to  you,  honors!  hail,  thou  house  of 

death! 
And  thou,  the  lovdy  mistress  of  the  diades. 
Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more  than  midnight 

darkness. 
And  makes  it  gratefVil  as  the  dawn  of  day. 
Ah,  take  me  in,  a  fellow-mourner,  with  (hee ! 
ril  number  groan  for  groan,  and  tear  for  tear ; 
And  when  the  fountain  of  thy  eyea  is  dry. 
Mine  shall  supply  the  stream,  and  weep  far  both. 
CaL  I  know  thee  well ;  tiiou  art  the  injmnd 

Altamont, 
ThoQ  eomest  to  urge  me  with  the  wrongs  IS* 

done  thee ; 
Bat  know,  I  stand  upon  the  bAA  of  life. 
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And  in  a  moment  mean  to  eet  me  free 
From  shame  and  thy  upbraiding. 

JSP//.  FalMily,  falsely 
DoBt  thoQ  accuse  me !  When  did  I  complain. 
Or  murmur  at  my  &te1  For  thee  I  have 
Forgot  the  temper  of  Italian  husbands. 
And  fondness  has  prevailed  upon  revenge. 
I  bore  my  load  of  infamy  with  patience, 
As  holy  men  do  punishment  from  heaven; 
Nor  thought  it  hard,  because  it  came  from  thee. 
Oh,  then,  forbid  me  not  to  mourn  thy  loss, 
To  wish  some  better  fate  had  ruled  our  loves. 
And  that  Calista  had  been  mine,  and  true. 
Col,  Oh,  Aitamont!  'tis  hard  for  souls  like 
mine. 
Haughty  and  fierce,  to  yield  they've  done  amiss. 
But,  oh,  behold !  my  proud  disdainful  heart 
Bends  to  thy  gentler  virtue.     Yes,  I  own, 
Such  is  thy  truth,  thy  tenderness,  and  love, 
Such  are  the  g^raoes  that  adorn  thy  youth. 
That,  were  I  not  abandoned  to  destruction. 
With  thee  I  might  have  lived  for  ages  blest. 
And  died  in  peace  within  thy  faithful  arms. 

Jilt,  Then  happiness  is  still  within  our  reach. 
Here  let  remembrance  lose  our  past  misfortunes. 
Tear  all  records  that  held  the  fatal  story; 
Here  let  our  joys  begin,  from  hence  go  on. 
In  long  successive  order. 
CaL  What!  in  death! 

Mt.  Then  thou  art  fix'd  to  diet— But  be  it  so; 
Well  go  together ;  my  adventurous  love 
Shall  follow  thee  to  those  uncertain  beings. 
Whether  our  lifeless  shades  are  doora'd  to  wander 
In  gloomy  groves,  with  discontented  ghosts; 
Or  whether  through  the  upper  air  we  flit. 
And  tread  the  fields  of  light;  still  111  punoe 

thee, 
Tin  fate  ordains  that  we  shall  part  no  more. 
CaL  Oh,  no !  Heaven  has  some  other  better 
lot  in  store 
To  crown  thee  with.    Live,  and  be  happy  long : 
Live,  for  some  maid  that  shall  deserve  thy  good- 
ness. 
Some  kind,  unpractised  heart,  that  never  yet 
Has  Usten'd  to  the  fidse  ones  of  thy  sex. 
Nor  known  the  arts  of  ours ;  she  shall  reward 

thee. 
Meet  thee  with  virtues  equal  to  thy  own, 
Charm  thee  with  sweetness,  beauty,  and  with 

truth; 
Be  blest  in  thee  alone,  and  thou  in  her. 


OOLDTB  OOMPLIINT. 

DBSPAiKnro  beside  a  dear  stream, 
A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 

And  while  a  frJse  nymph  was  his  theme, 
A  willow  supported  his  head. 


The  wind  that  blew  over  the  plain. 
To  hi>  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply; 

And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain, 
Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

Alas !  silly  swain  that  I  was! 

Thus  sadly  complaining  he  cried ; 
When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  foce, 

'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  died : 
She  talk'd,  and  I  Uess'd  her  dear  tongue ; 

When  she  smiled,  'twas  a  pleasure  too  great ; 
I  Usten'd,  and  cried  when  she  sung. 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  swectt 

How  foolish  was  I  to  believe, 

She  could  dote  on  so  lowly  a  cfown. 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grieve 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town ; 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove, 
Or  go  clad,  like  our  maidens,  in  gray. 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love ! 

What  though  I  haTO  skill  to  eonphnn. 

Though  the  muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 
What  though,  when  they  hear  my  soft  atraia. 

The  virgins  sit  weeping  around  1 
Ah,  Colin !  thy  hopes  are  in  vain. 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign. 
Thy  folse  one  inclines  to  a  vwain 

Whose  music  i»  sweeter  than  thine. 

All  you,  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  belray'd, 
Whatever  I  sufier,  forbear. 

Forbear  to  accuse  the  iiilse  maid. 
Though  through  the  wide  world  I  should  laagtf 

'TIS  in  vain  from  my  fortune  to  fly ; 
Twas  hers  to  be  folse  and  to  change, 

'Tii  mine  to  be  constant  and  die. 


If  while  my  hard  fote  1 1 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  come  with  the  nymphs  of  the  plain. 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground: 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave, 

Is  to  shade  me  with  cjrpress  and  yew ; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  true. 

Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go. 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array; 
Be  finest  at  every  fine  show. 

And  frolic  it  aU  the  long  day : 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of  or  seen. 
Unless  when  beneath  the  pale  moon, 

HiB  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green.* 

[•  Thia  by  Mr.  Bowtt  Is  bsttw  than  iiqr  tUag  or  the  klaA 
in  oar  Isogusfs^-OoLBSiiirfl.] 
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Samusl  Gabth  was  an  eminent  phyaidan,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  benevoleDt  man. 
No  feuds,  either  in  politics  or  literature,  es- 
tranged him  from  literary  merit  where  he  found 
it.  He  was  an  early  enoourager  of  Pope,  and 
at  the  BtLipe  time  the  friend  of  Addison  and 
Granville ;  a  zealous  Whig,  but  the  warm  ad- 
mirer of  Dryden,  whose  funeral  oration  he  pro- 
nounced. His  Dispensary  was  written  from  a 
more  honourable  motive  than  satire  generally 


possesses,  viz.  the  promotion  of  charity,  being  in- 
tended to  ridicule  the  selfishness  of  the  apothe- 
caries, and  of  some  of  the  &culty,  who  opposed 
an  institution  that  was  meant  to  furnish  the 
poor  with  medicines  gratuitously.*  It  is  an 
obvious  imitation  of  the  Lutrin.  Warton  blames 
the  poet  for  making  the  fury,  Disease,  talk  like 
a  critic.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  critidam 
is  often  a  disease,  and  can  sometimes  talk  like 
a  fiuy. 


THB  DISPlSNaABT.    CANTO  I. 
Speak,  goddess !  since  'tis  thou  that  best  canst  tell 
How  andent  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 
And  why  physidans  were  so  cautious  grown 
Of  others'  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  th'  Elyslan  plain 
Peace  triumphed,  and  old  Time  return'd  again. 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place. 
Where  angiy  Justice  shows  her  awful  face; 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  ftte, 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state ; 
There  stands  a  dome,  majestic  to  the  sight, 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill, 
Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill : 
Thi>  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim. 
Raised  for  a  use  as  noble  as  its  frame ; 
Nor  did  the  leam'd  sodety  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design ; 
In  all  her  mazes,  nature's  frice  they  view'd. 
And,  as  she  disappear'd,  their  search  pursued. 
Wrapp'd  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies, 
Yet  to  the  leam'd  unveils  her  dark  disguise. 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 
Of  in&nt  atoms  kindling  into  life ; 
How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes ; 

[*  The  oriffin  of  the  Digoejumrj  has  not  hitherto  been 
explained  with  raffldent  ralnees  or  aoooracy;  there  was 
a  eelflflh  motive  on  the  part  of  Garth  and  his  aasooiatea  fiir 
this  college  charity  to  the  poor.  Soon  after  the  Beetora- 
tion,  the  apotheoanes 

tanght  the  art 
By  doctors'  bills  to  play  the  doctor'a  part, 

ventured  oat  of  their  anigned  walk  of  life,  and  to  oom- 
ponnding  added  the  art  of  prescription.  This  was  tread- 
ing injnriously,  it  was  thought,  on  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  College  of  Physidans,  who,  Inoensed  at  the  intru- 
sion of  the  druggist  gentry,  advertised  that  they  would 
give  advice  gratis  to  the  poor,  and  establish  a  dispensaiy 
of  their  own,  for  the  sale  of  medicines  at  their  intrinsic 
Talue.  Hence  the  hostility  so  ludicrousl/  depicted  in  this 
poem  by  Oarth,  and  the  unexplained  allusion  of  I>nrden 
In  his  epistte  to  his  Chesterton 
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And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  doeer  tone. 

By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone ; 

Wlidle  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  um. 

And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return; 

How  lambent  flames  firom  life's  bright  lamps 

arise, 
And  dart  in  emanation  through  the  eyea; 
How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  poura. 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers ; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  daim; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame ; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  &Bhion'd  to  sustain 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain ; 
Why  bOious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on. 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
T'  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man ; 
To  how  minute  an  origin  we  owe 
Toung  Ammon,  Cssar,  and  the  great  Nassau ; 
Why  paler  looks  impetuous  rage  proclaim. 
And  why  chill  virgins  redden  into  flame ; 
Why  envy  oft  transforms  with  wan  disguise, 
And  why  gay  mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes; 
All  ice,  why  Lucrece ;  or  Sempronia,  fire ; 
Why  Scarsdale  rages  to  survive  desire  ; 
When  Mile's  vigour  at  the  Olympic's  shown. 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane; 
How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores. 
Or  idiots  framea,  or  solemn  senators. 

The  apotheoary  train  is  wholly  blind. 
From  flies  a  random  redpe  they  take. 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 
Oarth,  generous  as  his  Muse,  |«eecribes  and  gives: 
The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives. 

It  appears  from  the  law  reports  of  the  time,  thrt  the 
OoU^^  of  Phydcians  brought  a  penal  action,  under  its 
charter,  against  one  Bose,  an  apotheeaiy,  for  attending  a 
butdier,  and  that  the  Covat  of  Queen's  Bendi  decided  in 
their  favour,  that  the  making  up  and  compounding  of 
medicines  was  the  busineBS  of  an  apotheoary,  but  the 
Judging  what  was  proper  ibr  the  ease,  and  advising  what 
to  take  ftir  that  purpose,  was  the  business  of  a  physteian. 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  1708,  reversed  this  dedaion;  and 
since  then,  it  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  that  apothaoa- 
lies  may  advise  as  well  as  administer.] 


SAMUEL  GARTH. 
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Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find, 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind ; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire, 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire ; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare, 
And  how  the  pauions  in  the  feature  are; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  Umbs  fulfil, 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will. 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry, 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried. 
Mean   faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should 

preside, 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside. 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine, 
And  Pean's  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor  eyes  in  rheum,  through  midnight^watching, 

drown'd ; 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 

This  place,  so  fit  for  undisturb'd  repose, 
The  God  of  Sloth  for  his  asylum  chose ; 
Upon  a  couch  of  down,  in  these  abodes. 
Supine  with  folded  arms  he  thoughtless  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams,  his  g^odhead  lull  to  ease. 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees: 
l*he  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  virtue,  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reign. 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain ; 
But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaoefiil  bed. 
And  lazy  fogs  hangs  lingering  o'er  his  head. 

As  at  full  length  the  pamper'd  monarch  lay. 
Battening  in  ease,  and  slumbering  life  away ; 
A  spiteful  noise  his  downy  chains  unties. 
Hastes  forward,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 

First,  some  to  deave  the  stubborn  flint  engage, 
Till,  urged  by  blows,  it  sparkles  into  rage: 
Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vessels  move ; 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve ; 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set. 
There  gallipots  are  ranged  in  alphabet 
In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  spy : 
In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie ; 
While  lifted  pestles,  braiidish'd  in  the  air. 
Descend  in  peals,  and  civil  wars  declare. 
Loud  strokes,  vrith  pounding  spice,  the  fabric  rend. 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend. 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat. 
And  swelling  sinews  echoing  blows  repeat ; 
From  the  volcanos  gross  eruptions  rise. 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies. 

The  slumbering  god,  amazed  at  this  new  din, 
Thrioe  strove  to  rise,  and  thrice  sunk  down  again, 
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Listless  he  stretch'd,  and  gaping  rubb'd  his  eyes. 
Then  falter'd  thus  betwixt  half  words  and  sighs: 

How  impotent  a  deity  am  I ! 
With  godhead  bom,  but  cursed,  that  cannot  die! 
Through  my  indulgence,  mortals  hourly  share 
A' grateful  negligence,  and  ease  from  care. 
LulI'd  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  I  withheld 
The  northern  monarchs  from  the  dusty  field ! 
How  I  have  kept  the  British  fleet  at  ease. 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  seas  ! 
Hibemia  owns  the  mildness  of  my  reign. 
And  my  divinity's  adored  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to  sylvan  solitudes  convey. 
Where,  stretch'd  on  mossy  beds,  they  waste  away 
In  gentle  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
What  marks  of  wondrous  clemency  I've  shown. 
Some  reverend  worthies  of  the  gown  can  own : 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace, 
Basks  in  their  eyes,  and  sparkles  in  their  face. 
How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien, 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin ! 
Each  faculty  in  blandishments  they  lull, 
Aspiring  to  be  venerably  dull; 
No  leam'd  debates  molest  their  downy  trance. 
Or  discompose  their  pompous  ignorance ; 
But,  undisturb'd,  they  loiter  life  away. 
So  wither  green,  and  blossom  in  decay; 
Deep  sunk  in  down,  they,  by  my  gentle  core. 
Avoid  th'  inclemencies  of  morning  air. 
And  leave  to  tatter'd  crape  the  drudgery  of  prayer. 

Urim  was  civil,  and  not  void  of  sense, 
Had  humour,  and  a  courteous  confidence : 
So  spruce  he  moves,  so  gracefully  he  cocks. 
The  hallow'd  rose  declares  him  orthodox : 
He  pass'd  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer. 
In  madrigals,  and  phillysing  the  fair; 
Constant  at  feasts,  and  each  decorum  knew. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  appeared,  withdrew; 
Always  obliging,  and  without  oflence. 
And  fancied,  for  his  gay  impertinence. 
But  see  how  ill  mistaken  parts  succeed ; 
He  threw  off  my  dominion,  and  would  read ; 
Engaged  in  controveray,  wrangled  well ; 
In  convocation  language  could  excel ; 
In  volumes  proved  the  church  without  defence, 
By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providence ; 
How  grace  and  moderation  disagree, 
And  violence  advances  charity. 
Thus  writ  till  none  would  read,  becoming  soon 
A  wretched  scribbler,  of  a  rare  buffoon. 

Mankind  my  fond  propitious  power  has  tried, 
Too  oft  to  own,  too  much  to  be  denied. 
And  all  I  ask  are  shades  and  silent  bowers, 
To  pass  in  soft  forgetfulness  my  hours. 
Oft  have  my  fears  some  distant  villa  chose. 
O'er  their  quietus  where  fat  judges  doze. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  conscience  to  repose : 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  I  implore. 
Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore. 
The  peals  of  Nassau's  arms  these  eyes  unclose. 
Mine  he  molests,  to  give  the  world  repose. 
That  ease  I  oficr  with  contempt  he  flies, 
His  couch  a  trench,  his  canopy  the  skies. 
2H 
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Nor  cUmes  nor  aeaaona  his  resolves  control, 
The  equator  has  no  heat,  no  ice  the  pole. 
With  arms  resistless  oVr  the  globe  he  flies, 
And  leaves  to  Jove  the  empire  of  the  skies. 

But,  as  the  slothful  god  to  yawn  begun, 
He  shook  off  the  dull  mist,  and  thus  went  on: 

'Twas  in  this  reverend  dome  I  sought  repose. 
These  walls  were  that  asylum  I  had  chose. 
Here  have  I  ruled  long  undisturbed  with  broils. 
And  laugh 'd  at  heroes,  and  their  glorious  toils. 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought. 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought 
But  now  some  busy,  enterprising  brain 
Invents  new  fancies  to  renew  my  pain, 
And  labours  to  dissolve  my  easy  reign. 


With  that,  the  god  his  darling  phantom  ealb. 
And  from  his  faltering  lips  this  message  &IIs: 

Since  mortals  will  dispute  my  power,  FU  try 
Who  has  the  greatest  empire,  they  or  I. 
Find  envy  out ;  some  prince's  court  attend. 
Most  likely  there  you'U  meet  the  frmishM  fiend; 
Or  where  dull  critics  authors'  fate  foretell; 
Or  where  stale  maids,  or  meagre  eunuchs,  dwdl; 
Tell  the  bleak  fury  what  new  projects  reign 
Among  the  homicides  of  Warwick-lane ; 
And  what  the  event,  unless  she  straight  inclines 
To  blast  their  hopes,  and  baffle  their  designs. 

More  he  had  spoke,  but  sudden  vapours  rise, 
And  with  their  sUken  cords  tie  down  his  eyes. 


PETER  ANTHONY  MOTTEUX. 


[Bora,  IMO.    Died,  ms.] 


Ths  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought 
over  many  ingenious  artists  to  this  country  from 
France ;  but  we  should  hardly  have  expected  an 
increase  to  our  poets  among  ^them :  yet  Peter 
Anthony  Motteux,  who  was  born  and  educated 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  was  driven  t^  England 
by  the  event  of  diat  persecution,  and  acquired 
so  much  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  write 
a  good  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  and  to  be- 


come a  successful  writer  in  our  drama.  Bat  his 
end  was  not  so  creditable :  he  was  found  dead 
in  a  disorderly  house,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Clement  Danes,  and  was  supposed  either  to  have 
been  murdered,  or  to  have  met  with  his  death 
from  trying  an  experiment  which  is  not  fit  to  be 
repeated.  He  established  himself  respectably 
in  trade,  and  had  a  good  situation  in  the  post- 
office. 


SONG. 
nan  ''MASS  AHi>  vKcm." 

ScoBN,  though  Beauty  frowns,  to  tremble ; 

Lovers,  boldly  urge  your  flame ; 
For  a  woman  will  dissemble, 

Loves  the  joy,  but  hates  the  name. 

Her  refusing,  your  pursuing. 

Yield  alike  a  pleasing  pain; 
Ever  curing,  and  renewing. 

Soon  appeased  to  rage  again. 

If  the  soldier  storms  and  rag^es. 
Face  him  with  a  lovely  maid ; 

This  his  fury  soon  assuages. 
And  the  devil  soon  is  laid. 

He  ne'er  conquers  but  by  toiling. 
But  the  fair  subdues  with  ease ; 

Blood  he  sheds  with  hatred  boiling, 
But  the  fair  can  kill  and  please. 


A  RONDELEAUX. 
nr  "na  mock  lUBsuaK,"  sr 

Man  is  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man: 

As  the  spur  is  for  the  jade. 

As  the  scabbard  for  the  blade, 
As  for  liquor  is  the  can. 

So  man's  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

As  the  sceptre  to  be  sway'd, 
As  to  night  the  serenade, 
As  for  pudding  is  the  pan,  ' 
As  to  cool  us  is  the  fitn. 
So  man's  for  woman  made. 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

Be  she  widow,  wife,  or  maid. 
Be  she  wanton,  be  she  staid. 
Be  she  well  or  ill  array'd, 

*  *  « 

So  man's  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


CBoro,  len.    Died,  1T19.] 
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A  LETTER  FBOH  ITALY  • 

TO  TBB  BISBT  BOHOUBABLB  GKARUM  LORD  HAXIFAZ. 

Whiis  jou,  my  lord,  the  runil  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  sons  to  please, 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease : 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys, 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays, 
Where  the  soft  season  and  inviting  dime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme. 

For  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
Cray  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise, 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  dassic  ground ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleased  to  search  the  hills  and 
woods 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods ! 
To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  course. 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitumnus  to  his  source; 
To  see  the  Mindo  draw  his  watery  store. 
Through  the^ong  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore; 
And  hoaiy  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fired  with  a  thousand  raptures,  I  survey 
EridanuB  through  flowery  meadows  stray, 
The  king  of  floods !  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plains. 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains. 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  ibr  streams  immortalized  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels 

dry.) 
Tet  run  for  ever  by  the  Muse's  skill. 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

Bometimea  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire. 
And  the  famed  river's  empty  shores  admire. 
That,  destitute  of  strength,  derives  its  course 
From  thirsty  urns,  and  an  unfruitful  source ; 
Tet  sung  so  often  in  poetic  lays. 
With  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys ; 


['*  Few  poems  have  done  more  honour  to  English  genitu 
than  this.  There  is  in  it  a  itrain  of  poatkml  thinking 
that  wan,  at  the  time,  new  in  oar  poet^.  Had  the  har- 
mony of  this  been  equal  to  Pope's  TevRmcation,  it  would 
he  inoonteeUkUy  the  finest  poem  in  our  language ;  but 
th«ra  is  a  dryness  in  the  numbers  which  greatly  lessens 
the  pleasure  excited  by  the  poet's  judgment  and  imsgina- 


So  high  the  deathless  Muse  exalts  her  theme! 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  inglorious  stream, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd. 
And  unobserved  in  wild  meanders  play'd ; 
Till  by  your  lines  and  Nassau's  sword  renown'd, 
Its  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound. 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse. 

Oh,  could  the  Muse  my  ravish'd  breast  inspire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raise  an  equal  fire, 
Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  verse  should  shine, 
And  Virgil's  Italy  should  yield  to  mine ! 

See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle. 
Or,  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents : 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride: 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies* 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive. 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive, 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight. 
That,  on  its  public  shows,  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb  : 
Here  pillars  rough  with  sculpture  pierce  the  skies. 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rise. 
Where  the  old  Romans,  deathless  acts  display'd, 
Their  base  degenerate  progeny  upbraid : 
Whole  rivers  here  forsake  the  fields  below. 
And  wondering  at  their  height  through  airy  chan- 
nels flow. 
Still  to  new  scenes  my  wandering  Muse  retires. 
And  the  dumb  show  of  breathing  rocks  admires; 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  all  its  force  has  shown. 
And  soften'd  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone. 
In  solemn  silence,  a  majestic  band, 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  consuls  stand. 
Stem  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown;      [sued, 
While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  humbly 
Still  show  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts 

subdued. 
Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse, 
i  And  show  the  immortal  labours  in  my  verse, 
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Where  from  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and 

light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  mj  sight, 
Such  heavenly  figures  fix>m  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  secret  pleasure  toas'd, 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost : 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravish'd  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views, 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adom*d  the  happy  land, 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reddening  orange  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst 

O  Liberty,  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Proftise  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eased  of  her  load  subjection  grows  mora  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  makest  the  gloomy  face  of  natura  gay, 
Givest  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soU, 
And  the  fiit  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil: 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies. 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  firozen  Pleiads  shine; 
'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
tains smile. 


ANODS. 


How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil. 

Made  every  region  please : 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene 


Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  afinghted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep, 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  eveiy  laee. 

And  foar  in  eveiy  heart ! 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  guUs  cm  guUs, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefo,  O  Lord ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  fite ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer. 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadfiil  whirls  we  hong 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  foais,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  FU  adore ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preservest  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  XXHT. 

Trs  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supp^. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye : 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend* 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  Ul, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  fiiendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile, 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crotni'd. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 
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PxiOB  WM  the  nq>liewof  the  keeper  of  t 
tavern  at  Charing  Crose,  where  he  was  found  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  sent  at  his  expense  to  be 
educated  at  Cambridge.  By  the  same  nobleman's 
influence  he  went  as  secretary  with  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  where 
King  William  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct 
as  to  appoint  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber.  In  1697  he  was  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year 
held  the  same  office  at  the  court  of  France.  On 
his  return,  after  having  been  with  the  king  at 
Loo,  he  was  made  under  secretary  of  state,  and 
on  losing  his  place  at  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  re- 
moval, he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade. 

He  sat  in  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701 : 
but  in  the  progress  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  though 
he  celebrated  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  as  a  poet, 
he  deserted  as  a  politician  to  the  Tories,  and 
accompanying  Bolingbroke  to  Paris  for  pacific 


niad,  im.] 

objects,  remained  there  till  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  ambassador,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  had 
for  some  time  previously  fulfilled.  The  vindic- 
tive Whigs  committed  him  to  custody  for  two 
years,  after  his  return,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  At  fifty-three  years  of  age  he  found 
himself,  after  all  his  important  employments, 
with  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  his  fel- 
lowship at  Cambridge ;  but  the  publication  of  his 
poems  by  subscription,  and  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Harley,  restored  him  to  easy  circumstances  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Prior  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  poets 
who  relied  for  ornament  on  scholastic  allusion 
and  pagan  machinery ;  but  he  used  them  like 
Swift,  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  and  with  good 
effect*  In  his  Alma  he  contrives  even  to  clothe 
metaphysics  in  the  gay  and  colloquial  plea- 
santry, which  is  the  characteristic  charm  of  his 
manner. 


THB  LADrS  L00KINCK6LAS& 

Di  anAnoH  op  a  oam  dtlliux. 

Cblia  and  I  the  other  day 
Walk'd  o'er  the  sand-hills  to  the  sea : 
The  setting  sun  adom'd  the  coast. 
His  beams  entire,  his  fierceness  lost: 
And,  on  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
The  winds  lay  only  not  asleep: 
The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear. 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair : 
Soft  foil  her  words,  as  fiew  the  air. 
With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say. 
That  she  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay. 

But,  O  the  change !  the  winds  grow  high; 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky ; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars ; 
And  big  waves  lash  the  firighten'd  shores. 
Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight. 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight ; 
And,  trembling,  vows  she'll  ne'er  again 
Approach  the  shore,  or  view  the  main. 


[•  IMor'i  flctiona  are  mythologicaL  Yeniu,  alter  the 
exunple  of  the  Uroek  Epigram,  nekB  when  afae  vu  wen 
naked  and  bathing.  Then  Cupid  is  mutaken  ;  then  Cupid 
la  disarmed ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  Ganymede;  then 
JypiUr  sends  him  a  summons  by  Mercury.  Then  Qdot 
soes  a  hunting  with  an  ivory  quivar  gractfvd  at  her  tide  ; 
iHana  mistslies  her  for  one  of  her  nymplis.  and  Cupid 
langha  at  the  blunder.  AU  tliis  is  surely  despicable.— 
JoBMoir. 


Once  more  at  least  look  back,  said  I, 
Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry : 
When  thou  art  in  good  humour  drest; 
When  gentle  reason  rules  thy  breast ; 
The  sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee : 
'Tis  then  that  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  love : 
I  bless  my  chain  ;  I  hand  my  oar ; 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore. 

But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundless  fear 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear; 
When  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 
Tell  me,  the  rising  storm  is  nigh ; 
'Tis  then,  thou  art  yon  angry  main, 
Deform'd  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  rain; 
And  the  poor  sailor,  that  must  try 
Its  fury,  labours  less  than  I. 

Shipwreck'd,  in  vain  to  land  I  make. 
While  love  and  fate  still  drive  me  back : 
Forced  to  doat  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
I  chide  thee  first,  and  then  obey : 
Wretched  when  from  thee,  vex'd  when  nigh, 
I  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die. 

"When  Prior  wrote,"  says  Cowper,  "Venus  and  Cupid 
were  not  so  obroleto  as  now.  His  contemporary  writers, 
and  some  that  succeeded  him,  did  not  think  them  beneath 
their  notice.  Tibullms  in  reality,  dinbelioTed  their  exist- 
ence as  much  as  we  do;  yet  TibuUus  is  allowed  to  be  the 
prince  of  all  poetical  innamaratoe,  though  he  mentlona 
them  in  almost  every  paj^.  There  is  a  rashion  in  those 
things,  which  the  Doctor  ppems  to  have  forgotten." — Ldter 
to  Unwin,  January  bUu  1782.1 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  CHLOX. 

Dbab  Chloe,  how  blabber'd  is  that  pretty  &ce ! 

Thy  cheek  all  on  fire,  and  thy  hair  all  uncurlM ! 
Pr'y thee  quit  this  caprice ;  and  (as  old  Falstafi* 
says) 

Let  us  even  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

How  canst  thou  presume  thou  hast  leave  to  destroy 
The  beauties  which  Venus  but  lent  to  thy  keep- 
ing! 

Those  looks  were  designed  to  inspire  love  and  joy ; 
More  ordinary  eyes  may  serve  people  for  weeping. 

To  be  vexM  at  a  trifle  or  two  that  I  writ. 

Your  judgment  at  once,  and  my  passion  you 

wrong: 

You  take  that  for  &ct  which  will  scarce  be  found 

wit :  [song  ! 

Odd's-life !  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Chloe,  and  what  I  write, 

shows 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art: 

I  court  others  in  verse;  but  I  love  thee  in  prose: 

And  they  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my 

heart 

The  god  of  us  verse-men  (you  know,  child,)  the 
sun, 

How  after  his  journeys  he  sets  up  his  rest : 
If  at  morning  o'er  earth  *tis  his  fancy  to  run. 

At  night  he  declines  on  his  Thetis's  breast. 

SSo  when  I  am  wearied  with  wandering  all  day, 
To  thee,  my  delight,  in  the  evening  I  come ; 

No  matter  what  beauties  I  saw  in  my  way. 
They  were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home. 

Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war. 
And  let  us  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree ; 

For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her, 
As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 


THE  REMEDT  WORSE  THAN  THE  DISEASE. 

I  SENT  for  Radcliffe;  was  so  ill. 
That  other  doctors  gave  me  over : 

He  felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill, 
And  I  was  likely  to  recover. 

But,  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze, 
And  wine  had  warm'd  the  politician. 

Cured  yesterday  of  my  diaease, 
I  died  last  night  of  my  physician. 


PARTIAL  JAMS. 
Thb  sturdy  man,  if  he  in  love  obtains. 
In  open  pomp  and  triumph  reigns : 
The  subtle  woman,  if  she  should  succeed. 
Disowns  the  honour  of  the  deed. 

Though  he,  for  all  his  boast,  is  forced  to  yield. 
Though  she  can  always  keep  the  field : 
He  vaunts  his  conquests,  she  conceals  her  shame; 
How  partial  is  the  voice  of  fame ! 


SONG. 
In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover — 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over: 
Alas !  what  winds  can  happy  prove. 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love  ? 
Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain, 
From  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain  1 
Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 
To  wish  the  wildest  tempests  loose. 
That,  thrown  again  upon  the  coast 
Where  first  my  shipwreck'd  heart  was  lc«t, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain ; 
Once  more  in  dying  notes  complain 
Of  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain. 


AN  EPITAPH. 
Intebr'd  beneath  this  marble  stone 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 
Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run. 
If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 
If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 
The  morning  pass'd,  the  evening  came. 
And  found  this  couple  still  the  same. 
They  walk'd,  and  eat,  good  folks :  what  then  1 
Why  then  they  walk'd  and  eat  again ; 
They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 
They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day : 
And,  having  buried  children  four, 
Would  not  take  pains  to  try  for  more. 
Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 
They  seem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  morid  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree ; 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  tresspass^  on  the  other's  ground. 
Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded ; 
They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid  : 
So  every  servant  took  his  course. 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deckM  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong :  their  wine  was  port ; 
Their  meal  was  large ;  their  graoe  was  short. 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat. 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 
For  which  they  claimed  their  Sunday's  due. 
Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know ; 
So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 
No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend ; 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 
Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor ; 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store : 
Nor  barn  nor  house  did  they  repair ; 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Each  Christmas  they  accounts  did  clear, 
And  wound  their  bottom  round  the  year. 
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Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made, 
If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise ; 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise: 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear, 
They  led — a  kind  of— as  it  were : 
Nor  wished,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh*d,  nor  cried: 
And  so  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 


PBOIOOSNES  AND  APELLES. 
Wbkn  poets  wrote,  and  painters  drew, 
As  Nature  pointed  out  the  view ; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece 
To  spoil  the  well-proportion'd  piece ; 
And  in  our  verse  ere  monkish  rhymes 
Had  jangled  their  fiintastic  chimes ; 
Ere  on  the  flowery  lands  of  Rhodes 
Those  knights  had  fix'd  their  dull  abodes, 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write, 
Nor  cared  to  pray,  nor  dared  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  historians  note, 
Lived  there,  a  burgess,  soot  and  lot; 
And,  as  old  Pliny's  writings  show, 
Apelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  time  and  place, 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 

Piqued  by  Protogenes's  fiune, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes,  Apelles  came, 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend. 
Prepared  to  censure,  or  commend ; 
Here  to  absolve,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings ; 
His  servants  follow  with  the  things : 
Appears  the  governante  of  th'  house. 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use : 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no, 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogenes  live  here  ? 
Ves,  Sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air. 
And  oourt'sey  low,  but  just  call'd  out 
Bv  lords  peculiarly  devout, 
\^ho  came  on  purpose,  Sir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus,  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church :  'tis  Venus'  day : 
I  hope.  Sir,  you  intend  to  stay, 
To  see  our  Venus ;  'tis  the  piece 
The  most  renown'd  throughout  all  Greece; 
So  like  th'  original,  they  say ; 
But  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  Sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three) 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six,  Sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  find  my  master.  Sir,  at  home. 

Tea.  says  a  critic,  big  with  laughter. 
Was  found  some  twenty  ages  ofler ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read. 
*Tis  very  true ;  but  we'll  proceed. 


And,  Sir,  at  present,  would  you  please 
To  leave  your  name — Fair  maiden,  yes, 
Reach  me  that  board.     No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.     With  one  judicious  stroke, 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he. 
To  show  your  master  this  for  me ! 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 

He  gave  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  court'sying,  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fiiil  to  tell  my  master : 
And,  Sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
I'll  keep  it  my  ownself :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  Sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  Sir, — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Apelles  came, 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here, 
Will  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  from  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  presumed  to  swell  the  round, 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
'Tis  thus,  (he  order'd  me  to  say) 
Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle : 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style : 

She  said ;  and  to  his  hand  restored 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  happy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light,  and  easy  shade, 
That  Paris'  apple  stood  confest, 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  breast. 
Apelles  view'd  the  finish'd  piece : 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece ! 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  express'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  colour'd  best. 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line, 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design ; 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  gi'ant 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  foil 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men, 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen, 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  name, 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts,  and  country's  praise ; 
And  in  their  working  took  great  care, 
That  all  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair.* 


THE  CAHELEOX. 
As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own ; 
But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue ; 

[•  Thto  Btory,  which  Prior  took  in  s  very  plain  itaie 
from  i'liny  and  enlivened  with  his  own  cxqulMU*  hamour, 
ham  l»wn  altered  by  Mason  and  weakened :— it  i«  not  enay 
to  add  to  Prior  when  he  wrote  in  hia  happiest  moods.] 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR. 


And  struts  as  much  in  ready  light, 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight, 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male ; 

80  the  young  'squire,  when  first  he  comes 

From  country  shool  to  Will's  or  Tom's, 

And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own, 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down, 

Till  some  acquaintance,  good  or  bad, 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad, 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang ; 

They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  harangue : 

He  acts  and  talks,  as  they  befriend  him, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  him. 

Thu9,  merely  as  his  fortune  chances. 
His  merit  or  his  vice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face ; 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o'er 
What  they  have  said  the  week  before ; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right, 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fight 

Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit  j 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub ; 
And  settles  in  the  Hum-drum  club ; 
He  learns  how  stocks  will  fail  or  rise ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation, 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  nation. 

But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits. 
And  drinks  champagne  among  the  wits; 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  lasses ; 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses ; 
Is  in  the  chair :  prescribes  the  law ; 
And  lies  with  those  he  never  saw. 


FEOM  "ALMA;  OR,  TIIE  PROGBESS  OF  THE  MIND."* 


TuBN  we  this  globe,  and  let  us  see 
How  different  nations  disagree 
In  what  we  wear,  or  eat  and  drink ; 
Nay,  Dick,  perhaps  in  what  we  think. 
In  water  as  you  smell  and  taste 
The  soils  through  which  it  ros^  and  past ; 
In  Alma's  manners  you  may  read 
The  place  where  she  was  bom  and  bred. 
*    One  people  from  their  swaddling  bands 
Released  their  infants'  feet  and  hands ; 
Here  Alma  to  these  limbs  was  brought. 
And  Sparta's  offspring  kick'd  and  fought 

Another  taught  their  babes  to  talk, 
Ere  they  could  yet  in  go-carts  walk : 

[*  What  Prior  meant  by  this  poem  T  mnnotunderataud; 
by  the  Oreck  motto  to  it  one  would  think  it  was  either  to 
laugh  at  the  gabjei  t  or  bin  reader.  There  are  some  parts 
of  it  very  fine ;  and  let  them  save  the  badness  of  the  rest 
— O0LD8MITB. 

What  suggested  to  Johnson  the  thought  that  the  Alma 


There  Alma  settled  in  the  Umgne, 
And  orators  from  Athens  sprung. 

Observe  but  in  these  neighbouring  lands 
The  different  use  of  mouths  and  hands; 
As  men  reposed  their  various  hopes. 
In  battles  these,  and  thoee  in  tropes. 

In  Britain's  isles,  as  Heylin  notes, 
The  ladies  trip  in  pettiooats; 
Which,  Ibr  the  honour  of  their  nation. 
The  quit  but  on  some  great  occasion. 
Men  there  in  breeches  clad  you  view ; 
They  claim  that  garment  as  their  due. 
In  Turkey  the  reverse  appears ; 
Long  coats  the  haughty  husband  wears. 
And  greets  his  wife  with  angry  speeches 
If  she  be  seen  without  her  breeches. 

In  our  fantastic  climes,  the  fiur 
-  With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair ; 
And  round  their  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flowers  their  mingled  odours  shed. 
Your  nicer  Hottentots  think  meet 
With  guts  and  tripe  to  deck  their  feet : 
With  down-cast  looks  on  Totta's  legs 
The  ogling  youth  most  humbly  begs 
She  would  not  from  his  hopes  remove 
At  once  his  breakfast  and  his  love : 
And,  if  the  skittish  nymph  should  fly. 
He  in  a  double  sense  must  die. 

W^e  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white. 
And  every  saucy,  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow. 
In  China  none  hold  women  sweet. 
Except  their  snags  are  black  as  jet 
King  Ghihu  put  nine  queens  to  death. 
Convict  on  statute,  Jhory  Teeth. 

At  Tonquin,  if  a  prince  should  die 
(As  Jesuits  write,  who  never  lie,) 
The  wife,  and  counsellor,  and  priest. 
Who  served  him  most,  and  loved  him  best. 
Prepare  and  light  his  funeral  fire. 
And  cheerful  on  the  pile  expire. 
In  Europe,  'twould  be  hard  to  find 
In  each  degree  one  half  so  kind. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  farthest  east. 
And  there  observe  the  gentry  dress'd. 
Prince  Giolo,  and  his  royal  sisters, 
Scared  with  ten  thousand  comely  blisters ; 
The  marks  remaining  on  the  skin. 
To  tell  the  quality  within. 
Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great : 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state. 
His  oylet^holes  are  more  and  ampler : 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler. 
Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show : 
And  at  a  small  expense  your  wifis, 
If  once  well  pink'd,  is  clothed  for  life. 

Westward  again,  the  Indian  fair 
Is  nicely  smear'd  with  fat  of  bear : 

woA  written  in  imitation  of  Iludibraa  I  cannot  conceite. 
In  former  years  they  were  both  favourites  of  mine,  and 
I  often  read  them;  but  I  never  saw  in  them  the  lea«t  re- 
semblance to  each  other;  nor  do  I  now,  except  that  they 
are  compo«wd  in  vertw  of  the  same  measure.— <;gwrn^X^ 
ter  to  Unufin,  21*t  March,  IIS*.] 


DR.  GEORGE  SEWELL. 
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Before  jou  see,  you  smell  your  toast ; 
And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most 
The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux 
Drip  from  the  shoulders  to  the  toes : 
How  sleek  their  skins !  their  joints  how  easy! 
There  slovens  only  are  not  greasy. 

I  mentioned  different  ways  of  breeding : 
Begin  we  in  our  children's  reading. 
To  master  Joh,n  the  English  maid 
A  horn-book  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better. 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 
Proceeding  thus  with  vast  delight, 
fie  spells  and  gnaws  from  left  to  right 
But,  show  a  Hebrew's  hopeful  son 
Where  we  suppose  the  book  begun, 
The  child  would  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
And  read  quite  backward  from  our  finis. 
Devour  he  learning  ne'er  so  fast. 
Great  A  would  be  reserved  the  last, 

An  equal  instance  of  this  matter 
Is  in  the  manners  of  a  daughter. 
In  Europe  if  a  harmless  maid, 
By  nature  and  by  love  betray'd, 
Should,  ere  a  wife,  become  a  nurse, 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse* 
In  China,  Dampier's  travels  tell  ye 
(Look  in  his  Index  for  Pagelli,) 
Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor, 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore, 
Down  come  the  nobles  of  the  land ; 
Each  brings,  his  daughter  in  his  hand, 
Beseeching  the  imperious  tar 
To  make  her  but  one  hour  his  care. 
The  tender  mother  stands  affrighted. 
Lest  her  dear  daughter  should  be  slighted : 
And  poor  miss  Yaya  dreads  the  shame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  she  came. 

Observe  how  custom,  Dick,  compels. 
The  lady  that  in  Europe  dwells: 
After  her  tea,  she  slips  away. 
And  what  to  do,  one  need  not  say. 
Now  see  how  great  Pomonque's  queen 
Behaved  herself  amongst  the  men : 
Pleased  with  her  punch,  the  gallant  soul 
First  drank,  then  water'd  in  the  bowl ; 
And  sprinkled  in  the  captain's  hce 
The  marks  of  her  peculiar  grace. 


To  dose  this  point  we  need  not  roam 
For  instances  so  far  from  home. 
What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain  t 
A  little  rising  rocky  chain. 
Of  men  born  south  or  north  o'  th'  hill, 
Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  still. 
Dick,  you  love  maps,  and  may  perceive 
Rome  not  far  distant  from  Geneve. 
If  the  good  Pope  remains  at  home. 
He's  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 
Choose  then,  good  Pope,  at  home  to  stay. 
Nor  westward  curious  take  thy  way : 
Thy  way  unhappy  shouldst  thou  take, 
From  Tiber's  bank  to  Leman  lake. 
Thou  art  an  aged  priest  no  more. 
But  a  young  flaring  painted  whore : 
Thy  sex  is  lost,  thy  town  is  gone ; 
No  longer  Rome,  but  Babylon. 
That   some   few  leagues   should   make   this 

change. 
To  men  unleam'd  seems  mighty  strange. 

But  need  we,  fnend,  insist  on  this  1 
Since,  in  the  very  Cantons  Swiss, 
All  your  philosophers  agree. 
And  prove  it  plain,  that  one  may  be 
A  heretic,  or  true  believer. 
On  this,  or  t'  other  side  a  river. 

Here,  with  an  artful  smile,  quoth  Dtck, 
Your  proofs  come  mighty  full  and  thick — 

The  bard,  on  this  extensive  chapter 
Wound  up  into  poetic  rapture. 
Continued :  Richard,  cast  your  eye 
By  night  upon  a  winter-sky : 
Cast  it  by  day-light  on  the  strand 
Which  compasses  fair  Albion's  land : 
If  you  can  count  the  stars  that  glow 
Above,  or  sands  that  lie  below. 
Into  those  common-places  look. 
Which  from  great  authors  I  have  took, 
And  count  the  proofs  I  have  collected. 
To  have  my  writings  well  protected. 
These  I  lay  by  for  time  of  need. 
And  thou  may'st  at  thy  leisure  read. 
For  standing  every  critic's  rage, 
I  safely  will  to  future  age 
My  tyttefttj  as  a  gift,  bequeath. 
Victorious  over  spite  and  death* 


DR.  GEORGE  SEWELL. 


CDl«d,  Feb.  8, 171S.J 


Dr.  Geobqb  Sswell,  author  of  «  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  tragedy ;"  several  papers  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Tattler,  and  ninth  of  the  Spec- 
tator ;  a  life  of  John  Philips ;  and  some  other 
things.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  this 
poor  man's  history.  He  was  a  physician  at 
Hampstead,  with  very  little  practice,  and  chiefly 
subeisted  on  the  invitations  of  the  neighbour- 
fio 


ing  gentlemen,  to  whom  his  amiable  character 
made  him  acceptable;  but  at  his  death  not  a 
fnend  or  relative  came  to  commit  his  remains 
to  the  dust!  He  was  buried  in  the  meanest 
manner,  under  a  hollow  tree,  that  was  once 
part  of  the  boundary  of  the  churchyard  of 
Hampstead.  No  memorial  was  placed  over  his 
remains. 
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SIB  JOHN  VANBBU6H. 


YBSSERf 
SAID  10  Bi  immiTim  bt  thi  author  ozr  i 

WAS  IN  A  OOKSUMPnON. 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day, 
Doet  thou  thy  little  spot  survey, 
From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer, 
Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year, 

What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend. 
When  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end  1 

What  do  thy  noon-day  walks  avail. 
To  clear  the  lea^  and  pick  the  snail, 
Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 
An  insect  usefiilier  than  thee  1 


Thov  and  the  worn  are  hrothei--kind, 
As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  bliad. 

Vain  wretch !  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee  t 
Or  that  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  beau-flower's  deep-embosom'd  sweet. 
Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast  1 
Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past. 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity 's  in  little  aeen) 
All  must  be  left  when  death  appears, 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears ; 
Nor  one  of  all  thy  plants  that  grow. 
But  rosemary  will  with  thee  go. 


SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 


CBoni,l«M.    Died,  ITM.] 


Sib  John  Vanbbugh,*  the  poet  and  architect, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Giles  Vanbrugh,  of 
London,  merchant;  he  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  1666.  He  received  a 
very  liberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  years.  In  1703,  he  was  appointed 
Clarendeux  King  of  Arms,  and  in  1706  was  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  King  George 


the  First,  then  at  Hanover.  He  was  also  made 
comptroller-general  of  the  board  of  works,  and 
surveyor  of  the  gardens  and  waters.  In  1714,  he 
received  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  in  1719 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Yarborough.  Sir  John  died  of  a  quinsey  at  his 
house  in  Scotland-yard,  and  is  interred  in  the 
family  vault  under  the  church  of  St  Stephen, 
Walbrook.  He  left  only  one  son,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  o{  Fontenoy.f 


VABLB,  RELATED  BT  A  BEAU  TO  ESOP. 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather, 
Attack'd  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band,  in  a  most  learned  plea. 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy. 
Told  her,  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth. 

Old  solemn  truth, 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed, 
How  happy  she  would  be. 

The  Bob,  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wond'rous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powder'd  wigs,  and  dancing  shoes. 


[*  The  &iml7  of  Sir  John  Yanbrugh  is  stated,  in  the 
Biographia  Dnunatica,  to  have  oome  originally  from  France ; 
but  my  friend,  the  Rev.  George  Vanbrugh,  rector  of  Augb- 
ton,  in  Lancashire,  the  only  Burriying  deaoondant  of  the 
family,  inform?  me  that  his  anceetorft  were  eminent  mer- 
diants  of  Antwerp,  and  fled  out  of  Flanders  when  the  INike 
of  Alva  tried  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  those  provinces. 
Thry  first  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  fkrom  thenoe  came 
over  to  Knglaxkd  to  enjoy  the  protestant  protection  of  Queen 
EILjtbeth. 


Were  good  for  nothmg  (mend  his  soul !) 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  Ibol. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth, 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one,  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done, 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  see, 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me,) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  skreen. 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 
Look  you,  old  gentlemen, — in  short 
He  quickly  spoil'd  the  statesman's  sport. 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leap'd  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together. 


[f  No  man  who  has  been  satirised  by  SwUt,  and 
praised  by  Reynolds,  could  have  much  chance  of  being 
Ibrgotten ;  but  the  &me  of  him  who  was  at  once  the 
author  of  "The  Relapse"  and  "The  Provoked  Wife,"  and 
the  architect  of  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim,  stands  inde- 
pendent of  even  such  subeldiarieji.— Aluln  Cuiciinghaji's 
Liva  o/BrOith  AHitUf  voL  Iv.  p.  253.] 


WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 


CBmn,  IW. 

FROM  "THE  MOURNINQ  BRIDE." 

AlmerU  meeting  her  biuband  AIphoBBO,  whom  she  had 
imagined  to  be  dead,  now  diiigaised  aa  the  captiTO  Osmyn, 
at  the  tomb  of  hia  father  Anaelmo. 

Enter  Alibbu  and  Liorobx. 

Aim.  It  was  t  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushM. 

Lton.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Mm.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient 
wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We*U  Usten 

Lam.  Hark!  [dreadful! 

Aim.  No,  all  is  hush'd,  and  still  as  death*— 'tis 
How  reverend  is  the  &ce  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  archM  and  ponderous  roo^ 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  dullness  to  my  trembling  heart 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  afixights  me  with  its  echoes.* 

Leon.  Let  us  return ;  the  horror  of  this  place, 
And  silence,  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim.  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that 
No,  I  will  on ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb,  [earth, 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls,  and  mouldering 
Of  human  bodies ;  for  Til  mix  with  them. 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corpse, 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill.    Then  show  me, 
Lead  me,  for  I  am  bolder  grown :  lead  on 
Where  I  may  kneel,  and  pay  my  vows  again, 
To  him,  to  Heaven,  and  my  Alphonso's  soul. 

Lton.  I  go ;  but  Heaven  can  tell  with  what  regret 

{EaoewnL 
AilerHzLL 

Heli.  I  wander  through  this  maze  of  monu- 
ments, 


[•  ThJa  ia  the  paaaage  that  Johnson  admired  so  much. 
*<  OougreTe/'  he  aaid,  "  baa  one  finer  pasMge  than  any  that 
can  be  found  in  Bhakapeare.  What  I  m«an  is,  that  you  can 
abov  me  no  paaaage  where  tbere  la  simply  a  doacription  of 
material  objectii  without  any  intermixture  of  moral  notions, 
which  produced  anch  an  effect." — Croker't  BotwtUy  vol.  11. 
p.  66.  **  If  I  were  required,"  he  aaya,  in  bia  life  of  Con- 
greve,  "  to  select  fh>m  the  whole  maaa  of  Engli«h  poetry 
the  moat  poetical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I  could  pre- 
fer to  this.  He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment 
the  powen  of  a  poet;  he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have 
felt  before;  but  he  feels  it  with  a  great  increaM  of  aensi- 
Ultty ;  he  recognlaoa  a  fiuuiliar  imiige,  but  meets  it  again 
amplifi^  and  expandi>d,  embellished  with  beauty  and 
enlarged  with  majiesty."  Mr.  Croker  had  much  improred 
hia  edition  of  Boewell,  if  be  had  illuatrated  Johnson's  oon- 
veraation  by  hia  own  writings.] 


Bled,  ins.3 

Yet  cannot  find  him — Hark !  sure  tis  the  voice 
Of  one  complaining — ^there  it  sounds !  FU  follow  it 

[ExU. 

8cm  U^-Openingf  dueovert  a  place  of  Tbmit :  one  ilonur 
fiieii<,/remltiig  Uie  view,  greaUr  than  the  rut. 

Enter  Auoua  and  LnnroaA. 

LeoH.  Behold  the  sacred  vault,  within  whose 
womb. 
The  poor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest, 
Yet  fresh  and  unconsumed  by  time  or  worms. 
What  do  I  see  ?    Oh,  Heaven  !  either  my  eyes 
Are  false,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
Unclosed ;  the  iron  gates,  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  still  wide  stretch'd  upon  their  hinge, 
And  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves !     [me; 

jibn.  Sure  'Us  the  firiendly  yawn  of  death  for 
And  that  dumb  mouth,  significant  in  show. 
Invites  me  to  the  bed,  where  I  alone         [weary 
Shall  rest;  shows  me  the  grave  where  nature, 
And  long  oppress'd  with  woes  and  bending  cares. 
May  lay  the  burthen  down,  and  sink  in  slumbers 
Of  peace  eternal.     Death,  grim  death,, will  fold 
Me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  press  me  close 
To  his  cold,  clayey  breast !  My  father,  then, 
Will  cease  his  tyranny ;  and  Garcia,  too. 
Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 
My  soul,  enlarged  from  its  vile  bonds,  will  mount, 
And  range  the  starry  orbs,  and  milky-ways, 
Of  that  refulgent  world,  where  I  shall  swim 
In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss. 
To  my  Alphonso's  soul.     Oh,  joy  too  great ! 
Oh,  ecstasy  of  thought !  Help  me,  Anselmo ; 
Help  me,  Alphonso ;  take  me,  reach  thy  hand ; 
To  thee,  to  thee  I  call ;  to  thee,  Alphonso ; 
Oh,  Alphonso ! 

OsxTH  aeoendinff  Jivm  the  Umh. 
Otm.  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that  was 

Alphonso  1 
Jim.  Angels,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  sup- 
port me! 
Otm.  Whence  is  that  voice,  whose  riirilloess, 
from  the  grave, 
And  growing  to  his  Other's  shroud,  roots  up 
Alphonso  1 

Jllm.  Mercy !  providence !  Oh,  speak, 
Speak  to  it  quickly,  quickly ;  speak  to  me. 
Comfort  me,  help  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom,  from  the  light. 
And  from  my  eyes ! 

Otm.  Amazement  and  illusion ! 
Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  powers, 

[Oomingfmrwcard. 
That,  motionless,  I  may  be  still  deceived ! 
Let  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air, 
So  like  Almeria.    Ha !  it  sinks,  it  falls : 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade ! 
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'Tis  Ufe !  'tis  wann !  'tis  she,  'tis  she  herself! 
Nor  dead,  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive ! 
It  is  Almeria,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

AilerHKLL 

Lum,  Alas !  she  stirs  not  yet,  nor  lifts  her  eyes ! 
He,  too,  is  fidnting Help  me,  help  me,  stran- 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 
These  bodies. 

Htl  Ah!  'tis  he?  and  with ^Almeria! 

Oh,  miracle  of  happiness  !  Oh,  joy 
Unhoped  for !  Does  Almeria  live  ? 

Omu  Where  is  she  ? 
Let  me  behold,  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
'Tis  she ;  show  me  her  face,  and  let  me  feel 
Her  lips  with  mine — 'Tis  she^  I  am  not  deceived : 
I  taste  her  breath,  I  warm  her  and  am  wanned. 
Look  up,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes ; 
Look  on  thy  love,  thy  lover,  and  thy  husband  ! 

Aim,  I  have  sworn  FU  not  wed  Grarda :  why 
do  ye  force  me  ? 
Is  this  a  father  1 

Omu  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 
Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia : 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso.  [me  \ 
Wilt  thou  not  know  me  1  Hast  thou  then  forgot 
Hafit  thou  thy  eyes,  yet  canst  not  see  Alphonso  t 
Am  I  8o  altered,  or  art  thou  so  changed, 
That,  seeing  my  disguise,  thou  seest  not  me  1 

Aim.  It  is,  it  is  Alphonso !  'tis  his  face. 
His  voice— I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  all. 
Oh,  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  bear  me  hence, 
Back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boundless  deep, 
To  seas  beneath,  where  thou  so  long  hast  dwelt 
Oh,  how  hast  thou  retum'd  ?     How  hast  thou 

charm'd 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this ; 
That,  thus,  relenting,  they  have  given  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Otm.  Oh,  I'll  not  ask,  nor  answer,  how  or  why 
We  both  have  backward  trod  the  paths  of  fiite, 
To  meet  again  in  life ;  to  know  I  have  thee, 
Is  knowing  more  than  any  circumstance, 

Or  means,  by  which  I  have  thee 

To  fold  thee  thus,  to  press  thy  balmy  lips, 
And  gaze  upon  thy  eyes,  is  so  much  joy, 
I  have  not  leisure  to  reflect  or  know. 
Or  trifle  time  in  thinking.      , 

Ahnu  Stay  awhile 

Let  me  look  on  thee  yet  a  little  more. 

Otm,  W^hat  would'st  thou  1  thou  dost  pot  me 
fix)m  thee. 

Ahnu  Yes. 

Own,  And  why  ?  What  dost  thou  mean  1  Why 
dost  thou  gaze  so  ? 

Aim,  I  know  not ;  'tis  to  see  thy  face,  I  think — 
It  is  too  much  !  too  much  to  bear  and  live ! 
To  see  thee  thus  again  in  such  profusion 
Of  joy,  of  bliss — ^I  cannot  bear — I  must 
Be  mad — ^I  cannot  be  transported  thus. 

Own,  Thou  excellence,  thou  joy,  thou  heaven 
of  love! 

Aim,  Where  hast  thou  been  1  and  how  art  thou 
alive  1 


How  is  all  this  ?  All-powerful  Heaven,  what  are 

wel 
Oh,  my  strain'd  heart — let  me  again  behold  thee. 
For  I  weep  to  see  thee — ^Art  thou  not  paler  1 
Much,  much ;  how  thou  art  changed ! 
Offffi.  Not  in  my  love. 
Aim,  No,  no !  thy  griefs,  I  know,  have  done 

this  to  thee. 
Thou  hast  wept  much,  Alphonso ;  and,  I  fear. 
Too  much,  too  tenderly,  lamented  me. 

Otm.  Wrong  not  my  love,  to  say  too  tenderly. 
No  more,  my  life ;  talk  not  of  tears  or  grief; 
Affliction  is  no  more,  now  thou  art  found. 
Why  dost  thou  weep,  and  hold  thee  from  my 

aims. 
My  arms  which  ache  to  hold  thee  fast,  and  grow 
To  thee  with  twining  1  Come,  oome  to  my  heart ! 

Aim.  I  will,  for  I  should  never  look  enough. 
They  would  have  married  me ;  but  I  had  sworn 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  and  sooner  would  have 

died— 
Otm.  Perfection  of  all  faithfulness  and  love ! 
Aim.  Indeed  I  would — Nay,  I  would  tell  thee 

all. 
If  I  could  speak ;  how  I  have  moum'd  and  prayed ; 
For  I  have  pray'd  to  thee,  as  to  a  saint ; 
And  thou  hast  heard  my  prayer ;  for  thou  art  oome 
To  my  distress,  to  my  despair,  which  Heaven 
Could  only,  by  restoring  thee,  have  cured. 
Otm.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  but  length 

of  days, 
To  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  this  debt. 
This  countless  sum  of  tenderness  and  love. 
For  which  I  stand  engaged  to  this  all-excellence; 
Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate. 
Snatch  me  firom  life,  and  cut  me  short  unwam'd : 
Then,  then  'twill  be  enough — I  shall  be  old, 
I  shall  have  pass'd  all  eras  then 
Of  yet  unmeasured  time;  when  I  have  made 
This  exquisite,  this  most  amazing  goodness. 
Some  recompense  of  love  and  matchless  truth. 

Aim,  'Tis  more  than  recompense  to  see  thy  face. 
If  Heaven  is  greater  joy,  it  is  no  happiness, 
For  'tis  not  to  be  borne— What  shall  I  say  1 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  know  and  ask, 
And  speak — ^That  thou  art  here  beyond  all  hope. 
All  thought;  and  all  at  once  thou  art  before  me, 
And  with  such  suddenness  hast  hit  my  sight. 
Is  such  surprise,  such  mystery,  such  ecstasy. 
It  hurries  ail  my  soul,  and  stuns  my  sense. 
Sure  from  thy  frither's  tomb  thou  didst  arise  ? 
Otm,  I  did :  and  thou,  my  love,  didst  call  me ; 

thou.  [thou  alone  1 

Aim.  True ;  but  how  camest  thou  there  1  Wezt 
Otm.  I  was,  and  lying  on  my  father's  lead. 
When  broken  echoes  of  a  distant  voice 
Disturb'd  the  sacred  silence  of  the  vault. 
In  murmurs  round  my  head.   I  rose  and  listen'd. 
And  thought  I  heard  thy  spirit  call  Alphonso ; 
I  thought  I  saw  thee  too ;  but,  Oh,  I  thought  not 

That  I  indeed  should  be  so  blest  to  see  thee 

Aim.  But  still,  how  camest  thou  thither?  How 

thus? ^Ha? 

What's  he,  who,  like  thyself,  is  started  here 
£re  seen  ? 
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Om.  Where  ?  Ha !  What  do  I  me,  Antonio  1 
I  am  fortunate  indeed — my  firiend,  too,  safe ! 

Hell  Most  happily,  in  finding  yon  thus  bless'd. 

Jilm,  More  miracles !  Antonio  escaped ! 

Otm.  And  twice  escaped ;  both  from  the  rage 
of  seas 
And  war :  for  in  the  fight  I  saw  him  fall. 

HelL  But  fell  unhurt,  a  prisoner  as  yourself, 
And  as  yourself  made  free ;  hither  I  came, 
Impatiently  to  seek  you,  where  I  knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you  to  lament  Anselmo. 

Oitn,  There  are  no  wonders;  or  else  all  is 
wonder.  [up, 

Hdi,  I  saw  you  on  the  ground  and  raised  you 
When  with  astonishment  I  saw  Almeria. 

Otm.  I  saw  her  too,  and  therefore  saw  not  thee. 

Mm.  Nor  I;  nor  could  I,  for  my  eyes  were 
yours. 

Omu  What  means  the  bounty  of  all  gracious 
HeaTen, 
That  persevering,  still,  with  open  hand. 
It  scatters  good,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy ! 
Where  will  this  end  ?  But  Heaven  is  infinite 
In  all,  and  can  continue  to  bestow. 
When  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Lam.  Or  I  am  deceived,  or  I  beheld  the  glimpse 
Of  two  in  shining  habito  cross  the  aisle ; 
Who,  by  their  pointing,  seem  to  mark  this  place. 

jilm.  Sure  I  have  dreamt,  if  we  must  part  so 
soon. 

Otm.  I  wish  at  least  our  parting  were  a  dream, 
Or  we  could  sleep  till  we  again  were  met. 

BdL  Zara  and  8elim,  sir ;  I  saw  and  know 
them: 
You  must  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  wings. 

Mm.  What  love?  Who  is  she  1  Why  are  you 
alarm'dl 

0$HL  8he*s  the  reverse  of  thee;  she's  my  un- 
happiness. 
Harbour  no  tbooght  that  may  disturb  thy  peace ; 
But  gently  take  thyself  away,  lest  she 
Should  come,  and  see  the  straining  of  my  eyes 
To  follow  thee. 
Retire,  my  love.  111  think  how  we  may  meet 


To  part  no  more;  my  firiend  will  tell  thee  all ; 

How  I  escaped,  how  I  am  here,  and  thus ; 

How  I  am  not  called  Alphonso,  now,  but  Osmyn ; 

And  he  Heli.    All,  all  he  will  unfold, 

Ere  next  we  meet 

Mm.  Sure  we  shall  meet  again 

Otm.  We  shall ;  we  part  not  but  to  meet  again. 

Gladness  and  warmth  of  ever-kindling  love 

Dwell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absence! 
[ExewU  Aim.  Leok.  and  Hxix. 

Yet  I  behold  her — ^ye&— and  now  no  more. 

Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my 
thoughts, 

So  shall  you  still  behold  heI^— 'twill  not  be. 

Oh,  impotence  of  sight !  Mechanic  sense ! 

Which  to  exterior  objecte  owest  thy  faculty. 

Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 

Successively  reflect  succeeding  images : 

Not  what  they  would,  but  must ;  a  star,  or  toad ; 

Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administers. 

Not  so  the  mind,  whose  undetermined  view 

Resolves,  and  to  the  present  adds  the  past, 

Essaying  farther  to  futurity ; 

But  that  in  vain.     I  have  Almeria  here 

At  once,  as  I  before  have  seen  her  often 


BONG. 


Till  me  no  more  I  am  deceived, 
That  Ghloe's  false  and  common ; 

I  always  knew  (at  least  believed) 
She  was  a  veiy  woman : 

As  such  I  liked,  as  such  caress'd ;  ^ 

She  still  was  constant  when  possessed, 
She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 

Bnt,  oh !  her  thoughts  on  others  ran. 
And  that  you  think  a  hard  thing ; 

Perhaps  she  fancied  you  the  man,         x 
And  what  care  I  a  farthing  1 

You  think  she's  false,  Fm  sure  she's  kind ; 

I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind, 
Who  has  the  better  bargain  1 


ELUAH  FENTON. 


[Bora,  160.    Died,  1730.] 


Eluah  Fenton  was  obliged  to  leave  the  uni- 
versity on  account  of  his  non-juring  principles, 
He  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  Charles,  Earl 
of  Orrery;  he  afterward  teught  the  grammar- 
school  of  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent;  but  was  induced, 
by  Bolingbroke,  to  forsake  that  drudgery  for  the 
more  unprofiteble  stote  of  dependence  upon  a 
political  patron,  who,  after  all,  left  him  disap- 
pointed and  in  debt.  Pope  recommended  him  to 
Craggs  as  a  literary  instructor,  but  the  death  of 
that  stetesman  again  subverted  his  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment ;  and  he  became  an  auxiliaiy  to  Pope  in 
trandating  the  Odyssey,  of  which  his  share  was 
tfie  frist,  fourth,  nineteeth,  and  twentieth  books. 


The  successful  appearance  of  his  tragedy  of  Ma- 
riamne  on  the  stege,  in  1723,  relieved  him  from 
his  difficulties,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  com- 
fortably spent  in  the  employment  of  Lady  Trum- 
bull, first  as  tutor  to  her  son,  and  afterward  as 
auditor  of  her  accounts.  His  character  was  that 
of  an  amiable  but  indolent  man,  who  drank,  in 
his  great  chair,  two  bottles  of  port  wine  a  day. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of 
Milton  and  of  Waller.* 

[*  VtontoD  mrote  nothing  equal  to  hii  Ode  to  the  Lord 

Gower,  whkh  is,  saji  Joseph  Wsrton,  written  in  the  troe 

spirit  of  iTiic  poetiT.    It  has  received  too  the  pndaes  of 

Pope  and  Aksnaide,  but  is  better  in  parts  than  as  a  whole.i 
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AN  OOB  TO  THE  BIOHT  HON.  JOHN  LOBD  GOWXB. 

WBirm  or  tai  spsnto  or  1716. 
0*EB  winter's  long  indement  sway, 

At  length  the  lusty  Spring  prevails ; 
And  swift  to  meet  the  smiling  May, 

Is  wafted  by  the  western  gales. 
Around  him  dance  the  rosy  Hours, 
And  damasking  the  ground  with  flowers. 

With  ambient  sweets  perfume  the  mora ; 
With  shadowy  Terduie  flouiish'd  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy ; 
Where  Philomel  laments  forlorn. 
By  her  awaked,  the  woodland  choir 
To  hail  the  coming  god  prepares ; 
And  tempts  me  to  resume  the  lyre, 
Soft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs. 
Tet  once  more,  O  ye  Muses  !*  deign 
For  me,  the  meanest  of  your  train, 

Unblamed  t'  approach  your  blest  retreat : 
Where  Horace  wantons  at  your  spring, 
And  Pindar  sweeps  a  bolder  string ; 

Whose  notes  th'  Aonian  hills  repeat 
Or  if  invoked,  where  Thamee's  fruitful  tides. 

Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  play ; 
Now  your  own  Phasbus  o'er  the  month  presides. 
Gives  love  the  night,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day; 
Thither,  indulgent  to  my  prayer, 
Ye  bright,  harmonious  nymphs,  repair 

To  swell  the  n9tes  I  feebly  raise : 
So,  with  aspiring  ardours  warm*d 
May  Gowe^s  propitious  ear  be  charm'd 
To  listen  to  my  lays. 
Beneath  the  Pole  on  hills  of  Snow, 

Like  Thracian  Mars,  th'  undaunted  Swedet 
To  dint  of  sword  defies  the  fi>e ; 

In  fight  unknowing  to  recede : 
From  Volga's  banks,  th'  imperious  Czar 
Leads  forth  his  funy  troops  to  war; 
Fond  of  the  softer  southern  sky : 
The  Soldan  galls  th'  lUyrian  coast; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 
Before  the  Victor-Cross  shall  fly. 
But  here,  no  clarion's  shrilling  note 

The  Muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote. 
Is  only  vocal  vrith  my 


Here,  wing'd  with  innocence  and  joy. 
Let  the  soft  hoars  that  o'er  me  fly 

Drop  freedom,  health,  and  gay  desires ; 
While  the  bright  Seine,  t'  exalt  the  soul. 
With  sparkling  plenty  crowns  the  bowl. 

And  wit  and  social  mirth  inspires. 
Enamonr'd  of  the  Seine,  celestial  fair, 

(The  blooming  pride  of  Thetis'  azure  train,) 
Bacchus,  to  win  the  nymph  who  caused  his  care, 
Lash'd  his  swift  tigers  to  the  Celtic  plain  : 
There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell. 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dweU ; 

Leaving  the  nectar'd  feasts  of  Jove : 
And  where  her  mazy  waters  flow 
He  gave  the  manding  vine  to  grow, 
A  trophy  to  his  love. 
Shall  man  from  Nature's  sanction  stray, 

With  blind  opinion  for  his  guide ; 
And  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway. 

Leave  all  her  beauties  unenjoy'd  1 
Fool !  Time  no  change  of  motion  knows ; 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows. 

To  sweep  Fame,  Power,  and  Wealth  away : 
The  past  is  all  by  death  possest ; 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 
By  giving,  bids  him  live  To-Day. 
O  Gower!  through  all  the  destined  qpaoe, 

What  breath  the  Powers  allot  to  me 
Shall  sing  the  virtues  of  thy  race. 

United  and  complete  in  thee. 
O  flower  of  ancient  English  fiiuth  ! 
Pursue  th'  unbeaten  Patriot-path, 

In  which  confirm'd  thy  father  shone; 
The  light  his  fair  example  gives, 
Already  from  thy  dawn  receives 

A  lustre  equal  to  its  own. 
Honour's  bright  dome,  on  lasting  columns  reared, 

Nor  envy  rusts,  nor  rolling  years  oonsnme ; 
Load  Peans  echoing  round  the  roof  are  heard. 
And  clouds  of  inoense  all  the  void  perfume. 
There  Phodon,  Lalius,  Capel,  Hyde, 
With  Falkland  seated  near  his  side, 

Fix'd  by  the  Muse,  the  temple  grace ; 
Prophetic  of  thy  happier  fame. 
She  to  receive  thy  radiant  name, 
Selects  a  whiter  space. 


EDWARD  WARD. 


CBom,]fl«l. 

Edward  (familiarly  called  Ned)  Ward  was  a 
low-born,  uneducated  man,  who  followed  the  trade 
of  a  publican.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  at- 
tracted many  eminent  persons  to  his  house  by  his 
colloquial  powera  as  a  landlord,  to  have  had  a 
general  acquaintance  among  authors,  and  to  have 
been  a  great  retailer  of  literary  anecdotes.  In 
those  times  the  tavern  was  a  less  discreditable 
haunt  than  at  present,  and  his  literary  acquaint- 
ance might  probably  be  extensive.  J  acob  offended 
him  very  much  by  saying,  in  his  account  of  the 

[*  Bmroir'd  tnun  Hllton*s  minor  poems,  whence,  In  1710, 
one  might  steal  with  safetj.]  f  Ghsrlee  XIL 


Dt0d,  im.] 

poets,  that  he  kept  a  public-house  in  the  city.  He 
publicly  contradicted  the  assertion  as  a  fiJsehood, 
stating  that  his  house  was  not  in  the  dty,  but  in 
Moorfields.  Ten  thick  volumes  attest  the  indus- 
try, or  caeoethes,  of  this  facetious  publican,  who 
wrote  his  very  will  in  verse.  His  frivoarite  mea^ 
sure  is  the  Hudibrastic.  His  works  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  mind  of  a  vulgar  but  acute 
cockney.  His  sentiment  is  the  pleasure  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  his  wit  and  humour  are  equally 
gross ;  but  his  descriptions  are  still  carious  and 
full  of  life,  and  are  worth  preserving,  as  deline^ 
tioos  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
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SONG. 

O  GIVE  me,  kind  Bacchui,  thou  god  of  the  vine. 
Not  a  pipe  or  a  tun,  but  an  ocean  of  wine ; 
And  a  ship  that's  well-mann'd  with  such  rare 

merry  fellows, 
That  ne'er  forsook  tavern  for  porterly  ale-house. 
May  her  bottom  be  leaky  to  let  in  the  tipple, 
And  no  pump  on  board  her  to  save  ship  or  i>eopIe ; 
80  that  each  jolly  lad  may  suck  heartily  round, 
And  be  always  obliged  to  drink  or  be  drown'd ! 
Let  a  fleet  from  Virginia,  well  laden  with  weed, 
And  a  cargo  of  pipes,  that  we  nothing  may  need, 
Attend  at  our  stem  to  supply  us  with  guns, 
And  to  weigh  us  our  funk,  not  by  pounds,  but  by 

tuns. 
When  thus  fitted  out  we  would  sail  cross  the  line, 
And  swim  round  the  world  in  a  sea  of  good  wine ; 
Steer  safe  in  the  middle,  and  vow  never  more 
To  renounce  such  a  life  for  the  pleasures  on  shore. 
Look  cheerfally  round  us  and  comfort  our  eyes 
With  a  deluge  of  claret  inclosed  by  the  skies ; 
A  sight  that  would  mend  a  pale  mortaFs  com- 
plexion, 
And  make  him  blush  more  than  the  sun  by  re- 
flexion. 
No  zealous  contentions  should  ever  perplex  us, 
No  politic  jars  should  divide  us  or  vex  us ; 
No  presbyter  Jack  should  reform  us  or  ride  us ; 
The  stars  and  our  whimsical  noddles   should 

guide  us. 
No  blustering  storms  should  possess  us  with  fears. 
Or  huny  us,  like  cowards,  firom   drinking  to 
prayers, 


But  still  with  full  bowls  we'd  for  Bacchus  main- 
tain 
The  most  glorious  dominion   o'er   the  clarety 

main; 
And  tipple  all  round  till  our  eyes  shone  as  bright 
As  the  sun  does  by  day,  or  the  moon  does  by  night 
Thus  would  I  live  free  from  all  care  or  design. 
And  when  death  should  arrive  I'd  be  pickled  in 

wine; 
That  is,  toss'd  over-board,  have  the  sea  for  my 

grave. 
And  lie  nobly  entomb'd  in  a  blood-colour'd  wave ; 
That,  living  or  dead,  both  my  body  and  spirit 
Should  float  round  the  globe  in  an  ocean  of  claret, 
The  truest  of  friends  and  the  best  of  all  juices, 
Worth  both  the  rich  metals  that  India  produces : 
For  all  men  we  find,  from  the  young  to  the  old, 
Will   exchange  for  the  bottle  their  silver  and 

gold. 
Except  rich  ianatics — a  pox  on  their  pictures ! 
That  make  themselves  slaves  to  their  prayers  and 

their  lectures ; 
And  think  that  on  earth  there  is  nothing  divine. 
But  a  canting  old  fool  and  a  bag  full  of  coin. 
What  though  the  dull  saint  make  his  standard 

and  sterling 
His  refuge,  his  glory,  his  god,  and  his  darling ; 
The  mortal  that  drinks  is  the  only  brave  fellow, 
Though  never  so  poor  he's  a  king  when  he'0 

mellow ; 
Grows    richer    than    Crcesus    with    whimsical 

thinking, 
And  never  knows  care  whilst  he  follows  his 

drinking. 


JOHN  GAT  * 


[Bore,  1688.    Died,  ITSS.] 


Gat's  Pastorals  are  said  to  have  taken  with 
the  public,  not  as  satires  on  those  of  Ambrose 
Philips,  which  they  were  meant  to  be,  but  as 
natural  and  just  imitations  of  real  life  and  of 
rural  manners.  It  speaks  little,  however,  for  the 
sagacity  of  the  poet's  town  readers,  if  they  en- 
joyed those  caricatures  in  earnest,  or  imagined 
any  truth  of  English  manners  in  Cuddy  and 
Cloddipole  contending  with  Amabean  verses  for 
the  prize  or  song,  or  in  Bowzybeus  rehearsing  the 

[*  Osy  ii  now  beat  known  as  the  author  of  The  Beggaref 
Opera,  whJeb,  in  aplte  of  ita  pasaed  political  tendency,  atill 
keepa,  by  ita  miuic  chiefly,  ita  hold  upon  the  utage ;  and  as 
the  author  of  Black  Eyed  Suaan,  which  when  aung,  as  it 
often  is,  with  feeliuft  brings  to  remembranoe  or  acquaint' 
ance  a  onoe  fiuniliar  name.  The  multitude  know  nothing 
of  Trivia;  to  a  Londoner  even,  it  ia  a  deed-letter;  and  few 
of  the  many  have  read  or  even  heard  of  The  Shepherd'a 
Week.  The  stage  and  the  oonvivial  club  liave  eaaentially 
aasbted  in  preserving  hia  fiune.  The  worka  of  Gay  are  on 
our  ahelves,  but  not  in  our  pocket»~in  our  remembranoe, 
but  not  in  our  memories. 

Hia  Fablea  are  aa  good  aa  a  aeries  of  such  piecea  wUl  in 
all  poaaibUi^  ever  be.  No  one  haa  envied  him  their  pro- 
duction ;  bat  many  would  like  to  have  the  fSune  of  having 


laws  of  nature.  If  the  allusion  to  Philips  was 
overlooked,  they  could  only  be  relished  as  traves- 
ties of  Virgil,  for  Bowzybeus  himself  would  not 
be  laughable  unless  we  recollected  Silenus.-j* 

Gay's  Trivia  seems  to  have  been  built  upon 
the  hint  of  Swift's  Description  of  a  City  Shower.J 
It  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  fiuniliar  customs  of 
the  metropolis  that  will  continue  to  become  more 
amusing  as  the  customs  grow  obsolete.  As  a 
fabulist  he  has  been  sometimes  hypercritically 

written  The  Shepherd'a  Week,  Black-Eyed  Susan,  and  the 
baUad  that  begins: 

"  Twas  when  the  sees  were  roaring." 

Had  be  given  hia  time  to  satire  he  had  excelled,  tar  his 
linea  on  Blackmore  are  in  the  extreme  of  bittemoaa.] 

[t  That  in  theae  paatorala  Qay  haa  liit,  undeflignedly 
perhapa,  the  true  apirlt  of  psatoral  poetry,  was  the  opinion 
of  Goldsmith:  "In  feet,"  he  adds,  "he  more  reaembles 
Theocritua  than  any  other  English  pastoral  writer  whaU 
"    Yet  he  wUl  not  defend,  he  aays,  the  antiquated 


[X  Gay  adcnowledgoa,  in  the  prefatory  Advertisement 
that  he  owes  several  hints  of  it  to  Dr.  Swift.] 
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blamed  for  presenting  iu  with  allegorical  imper- 
sonations. The  mere  naked  apologue  of  iEsop 
is  too  simple  to  interest  the  human  mind,  when 
its  fancy  and  understanding  are  past  the  state  of 
childhood  or  barbarism.  La  Fontaine  dresses 
the  stories  which  he  took  from  ^sop  and  others 
with  such  profusion  of  wit  and  natvetS,  that  his 
manner  conceals  the  insipidity  of  the  matter. 


I*  La  iawx  vend  mieuz  qve  U  poiaton"  Gay, 
though  not  equal  to  La  Fontaine,  is  at  least 
free  fi«m  his  occasional  prolixity;  and  in  one 
instance,  (the  Court  of  Death,)  ventures  into  al- 
legory with  considerable  power.  Without  being 
an  absolute  simpleton,  like  La  Fontaine,  he  {kw- 
sessed  a  6ofiAomtfof  character  which  forms  an  agree, 
able  trait  of  resemblance  between  the  fabulists. 


HONDAT;  OR,  THE  SQUABBLE. 
LoBSQi  Clout,  Cuim,  Cunaunu. 

i.  Clma,  Thy  younglings,   Cuddy,  are   but 
just  awake, 
No  thrustles  shrill  the  bramble  bush  forsake, 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes. 
No  damsel  yet  the  swelling  udder  strokes ; 
O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear: 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rearl 
Cuddy,  Ah,  Lobbin  Clout !  I  ween  my  plight 
is  guest. 
For  he  that  loves,  a  stranger  is  to  rest ; 
If  swains  belie  not,  thou  hast  proved  the  smart. 
And  Blouzelinda's  mistress  of  thy  heart 
This  rising  rear  betokeneth  well  thy  mind, 
Those  arms  are  folded  for  thy  Blouzelind. 
And  well,  I  trow,  our  piteous  plights  agree ; 
Thee  Blouzelinda  smites,  Buxoma  me.        [half^ 
L,  Clout,  Ah  Blouzelind !  I  love  thee  more  by 
Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows,  the  new-fallen 

calf: 
Woe  worth  the  tongue !  may  blisters  sore  it  gall. 
That  names  Buxoma  Blouzelind  withal  1 

Cuddy,  Hold,  witless  Lobbin  Clout,  I  thee  advise. 
Lest  blisters  sore  on  thy  own  tongue  arise. 
Lo,  yonder,  Cloddipole,  the  blithesome  swain. 
The  wisest  lout  of  all  the  neighbouring  plain ! 
From  Cloddipole  we  learn  to  read  the  skies. 
To  know  when  hail  will  fall  or  winds  arise. 
He  taught  us  erst  the  heifer's  tail  to  view. 
When  stuck  alofi,  that  showers  would  straight 

ensue : 
He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain, 
That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gathering  rain. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear. 
Let  Cloddipole  then  hear  us  twain  rehearse. 
And  praise  his  sweetheart  in  alternate  verse. 
V\\  wager  this  same  oaken  staff  with  thee, 
That  Cloddipole  shall  give  the  prize  to  me. 
X.  Chut.  See  this  tobacco-pouch,  that's  lined 
with  hair, 
Made  of  the  skin  of  sleekest  fallow-deer. 
This  pouch  that's  tied  with  tape  of  reddest  hue, 
m  wager  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due.  [slouch ! 
Cuddy.  Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting 
Be  thine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch. 

L.  Clout.  My  Blouzelinda  is  the  blithest  lass, 
Than  primrose  sweeter,  or  the  clover-grass. 
Fair  is  the  king-cup  that  in  meadow  blows, 
Fair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  her  grows ; 
Fair  is  the  gilliflower,  of  gardens  sweet, 
Fair  is  the  marygold,  for  pottage  meet : 


But  BlouzelJnd's  than  gillifiower  more  foir, 
Than  daisy,  marygold,  or  king-cup  rare. 

Cuddy,  My  brown  Buxoma  is  the  featestmaid 
That  e*er  at  wake  delightsome  gambol  pla3r'd. 
Clean  as  young  lambkins  or  the  goose's  down, 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. 
The  witless  lamb  may  sport  upon  the  plain. 
The  finsking  kid  delight  the  gaping  swain. 
The  wanton  calf  may  skip  with  many  a  boond, 
And  my  cur  Tray  play  def^t  feats  around ; 
But  neither  lamb,  nor  kid,  nor  calf^  nor  Tray, 
Dance  like  Buxoma  on  the  first  of  May.    [near; 
L.  Clout.  Sweet  is  my  toil  when  Blouze-und  is 
Of  her  bereft  'tis  winter  all  the  year. 
With  her  no  sultiy  summer's  heat  I  know ; 
In  winter,  when  die's  nigh,  with  love  I  glow. 
Come,  Blouzelinda,  ease  thy  swain's  desire. 
My  summer's  shadow,  and  my  winter's  fire ! 

Cuddy.  As  with  Buxoma  once  I  work'd  at  hay. 
Even  noontide  labour  seem'd  an  holiday ; 
And  holidays,  if  haply  she  were  gone. 
Like  worky-days,  I  wish'd  would  soon  be  done. 
Eftsoons,  O  sweetheart  kind !  my  love  repay. 
And  all  the  year  shall  then  be  holiday. 

L.  Clout.  As  Blouzelinda,  in  a  gamesome  mood, 
Behind  a  haycock  loudly  laughing  stood, 
I  slyly  ran,  and  snatch'd  a  hasty  kiss; 
She  wiped  her  lips,  nor  took  it  much  amiss. 
Believe  me.  Cuddy,  while  I'm  bold  to  say 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  ripen'd  hay. 
Cuddy.  As  my  Buxoma,  in  a  morning  fair, 
With  gentle  finger  stroked  her  milky  care, 
I  quaintly  stole  a  kiss :  at  first,  'tis  true, 
She  frown'd,  yet  after  granted  one  or  two. 
Lobbin,  I  swear,  behove  who  will  my  vows, 
Her  breath  by  for  excell'd  the  breathing  cows. 
L.  Clout.  Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen 
butter's  dear, 
Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  cheer ; 
Oats  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind; 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind. 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise. 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe,  prize. 
Cuddy.  In  good  roast-beef  my  landlord  sticks 
his  knife. 
The  capon  fat  delights  his  dainty  wife, 
Pudding  our  parson  eats,  the  squire  loves  hare, 
But  white-pot  thick  is  my  Buxoma's  fare. 
While  she  loves  white-pot,  capon  ne'er  shall  be, 
Nor  hare,  nor  beef,  nor  pudding,  food  for  me. 

L.  ClouL  As  once  I  play'd  at  blindman's  bufi^ 
About  my  eyes  the  towel  thick  was  wrapL  fit  hapt, 
I  miss'd  the  swains,  and  seized  on  Blouzelind. 
True  speaks  that  ancient  proverb, "  Love  is  blind.** 
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Cuddy,  As  at  hot  cockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  down; 
Baxoma  gave  a  g^tle  tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  mischief  in  her  eye. 

X.  Chut,  On  two  near  elms  the  slacken'd  cord 
I  hung. 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  Blouzelinda  swung ; 
With  the  rude  wind  her  rumpled  garment  rose, 
And  show'd  her  taper  leg,  and  scarlet  hose. 

Cuddy.  Across  the  &llen  oak  the  plank  I  laid, 
And  myself  poised  against  the  tottering  maid : 
High  leapM  the  plank;  adown  Buxoma  fell; 
I  spied — but  faithful  sweethearts  never  tell. 

L.  Clout.  This  riddle,  Cuddy,  if  thou  canst 
explain, 
This  wily  riddle  puzzles  every  swain  : 
**  What  flower  is  that  which  bears  the  virgin's 

name. 
The  richest  metal  joined  with  the  samel" 

Cuddy.  Answer,   thou  carle,  and  judge   this 
riddle  right, 
m  jfrankly  own  thee  for  a  cunning  wight : 
**  What  flower  is  that  which  royal  honour  craves. 
Adjoin  the  virgin,  and  'tis  strown  on  graves  V* 

Cloddipole,  Forbear,  contending  louts,  give  o'er 
your  strains ! 
An  oaken  staff  each  merits  for  his  pains. 
But  see  the  sunbeams  bright  to  labour  warn. 
And  gild  the  thatch  of  goodman  Hodge's  barn. 
Your  herds  for  want  of  water  stand  a-dry, 
They're  weary  of  your  songs — and  so  am  I. 


THT7BSDAT;  OR,  THE  SPELL. 


HoBKELTA,  seated  in  a  dreary  vale. 
In  pensive  mood  rehearsed  her  piteous  tale ; 
Her  piteous  tale  the  winds  in  sighs  bemoan, 
And  pining  Echo  answere  groan  for  groan.  . 

I  me  the  day,  a  rueful  day  I  trow. 
The  woeful  day,  a  day  indeed  of  woe ! 
When  Lubberkin  to  town  his  cattle  drove, 
A  maiden  fine  bedight  he  hapt  to  love ; 
The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains. 
And  for  the  village  he  forsakes  the  plains. 
Return,  my  Lubberkin,  these  ditties  hear , 
Spells  will  I  try,  and  spells  shall  ease  my  care. 

« With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  cuckow  sing, 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 
I  straightway  set  a-running  with  sucb  haste, 
Deborah  that  won  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  fiist ; 
Till  spent  for  lack  of  breatli.  quite  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  rising  bank  I  sat  ado^-n, 
Then  doff 'd  my  shoe,  and  by  my  troth  I  swear, 
Therein  I  spied  this  yellow  frizzled  hair, 
As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue 
As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grew. 

<*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 
61 


At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought : 
I  scatter'd  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
**  This  hemp-seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow, 
Who  shall  my  true-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow." 
I  straight  look'd  back,  and,  if  my  eyes  speak  truth. 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 

<*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find ; 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away ; 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  huswives  do;) 
Thee  first  I  spied :  and  the  first  swain  we  see, 
In  spite  of  fortune  shall  our  true  love  be. 
See,  Luhberkin,  each  bird  his  partner  take ; 
And  canst  thou  then  thy  sweetheart  dear  forsake  1 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Last  May -day  fair  I  search'd  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal ; 
Upon  a  gooseberry  bush  a  snail  I  found, 
(For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound ;) 
I  seized  the  vermine,  whom  I  quickly  sped, 
And  on  the  earth  the  milk-white  embers  spread. 
Slow  crawl'd  the  snail,  and,  if  aright  can  spoil, 
In  the  soft  ashes  mark'd  a  curious  L; 
Oh,  may  this  wond'rous  omen  lucky  prove ! 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love. 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the'  flame, 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name ; 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amazed, 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blazed. 
As  blazed  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow ; 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 

**  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

As  peascods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chanced  to  see. 
One  thst  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three. 
Which  when  I  cropp'd  I  safely  home  convey'd, 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid ; 
My  wheel  I  turn'd  and  sung  a  ballad  new. 
While  firom  the  spindle  I  the  fleeces  drew ;      [in 
The  latch  moved  up,  when,  who  should  first  come 
But,  in  his  proper  person — Lubberkin. 
I  broke  my  yam,  surprised  the  sight  to  see; 
Sure  sign  that  he  would  break  his  word  with  me. 
Eftsoons  I  join'd  it  with  my  wonted  sleight ; 
So  may  again  his  love  with  mine  unite ! 

<*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass. 

Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass, 

«  Fly,  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east,  or  west. 

Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best." 

2i2 
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He  leaves  my  hand ;  see,  to  the  west  he*8  flown, 
To  call  my  true-love  from  the  faithless  town, 

*<  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

I  pare  this  pippin  round  and  round  again. 
My  shepherd's  name  to  flourish  on  the  plain, 
I  fling  th*  unbroken  paring  o'er  my  head, 
Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  is  read ; 
Yet  on  my  heart  a  fairer  L  is  seen. 
Than  what  the  paring  makes  upon  the  green. 

'^With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make. 
See  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take ; 
This  on  my  cheek  for  Lubberkin  is  worn ; 
And  Boobyclod  on  t*  other  side  is  borne. 
But  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love*s  unsound ; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last : 
Oh  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  join'd  so  fast ! 

*<  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

As  Lubberkin  once  slept  beneath  a  tree, 
I  twitchM  his  dangUng  garter  from  his  knee. 
He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew ; 
Now  mine  I  quickly  doff,  of  inkle  blue. 
Together  fast  I  tie  the  garters  twain ; 
And  while  I  knit  the  knot  repeat  this  strain : 
*<  Three  times  a  true-love's  knot  I  tie  secure. 
Firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure  !" 

"  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

As  I  was  wont,  I  trudged  last  market-day, 
To  town,  with  new-laid  eggs  preserved  in  hay* 
I  made  my  market  long  before  'twas  night, 
My  purse  grew  heavy,  and  my  basket  light, 
Straight  to  the  Apothecary's  shop  I  went, 
And  in  love  powder  all  my  money  spent 
Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday  after  prayen, 
When  to  the  ale-house  Lubberkin  repairs. 
These  golden  flies  into  his  mug  I'll  throw, 
And  soon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall  glow. 

"  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around." 

But  hold — our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cocks  his 
ears, 
O'er  yonder  stile  see  Lubberkin  api>ear8, 
He  comes !  he  comes  !  Hobnelia's  not  bewray'd, 
Nor  shall  she  crowned  with  willow  die  a  maid. 
He  vows,  he  swears,  he'll  give  me  a  green  gown : 
O  dear !  I  fall  adown,  adown,  adown ! 


SATURDAY;  OS  THE  HJOHTS. 

BUWKIABUB. 

ScBLiMEB  Strains,  O  rustic  Muse !  prepare; 
Forget  awhile  the  bam  and  dairy's  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loflier  numbers  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays ; 


With  Bowzyheus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 

Wliile  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearw. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapera'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  aoU ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  root. 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gather'd  sheaves  about ; 
The  lads  with  sharpen'd  hook  and  sweating  hrowy 
Gut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough. 
To  the  near  hedge  young  Susan  steps  aside. 
She  feign'd  her  coat  or  garter  was  untied ; 
Whate'er  she  did,  she  stoop'd  adown  unseen. 
And  merry  reapers  what  they  list  will  ween. 
Soon  she  rose  up,  and  cried  with  voice  so  shrill. 
That  echo  answer'd  from  the  distant  hill : 
The  youths  and  damaels  ran  to  Susan's  aid. 
Who  thought  some  adder  had  the  lass  dismay'd. 

When  fast  asleep  they  Bowzyheus  spied. 
His  hat  and  oaken  staflf  lay  close  beside ; 
That  Bowzyheus  who  could  sweetly  sing, 
Or  with  the  resin'd  bow  torment  the  string ; 
That  Bowzyheus,  who,  with  fingers'  speed. 
Could  call  soft  warblings  from  the  breathing  reed; 
That  Bowzyheus,  who,  with  jocund  tongue. 
Ballads  and  roundelays  and  catches  sung; 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  fright. 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wight 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long  ? 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wond'roQs 

strong ! 
Thou  shouldst  have  lefl  the  fair  before  'twas  night; 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  root. 
And  kiss'd  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout : 
(For  custom  says,  **  Whoe'er  this  venture  provesy 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.'*) 
By  her  example,  Dorcas  bolder  grows, 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  swains  with  stammering  speech  be- 
spoke : 
<*  To  you  my  lads,  FU  sing  my  carol  o'er, 
As  for  the  maids — I've  something  else  in  store." 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song. 
But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  ballad-singer  placed  above  the  crowd, 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet,  and  loud ; 
Nor  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear 
Like  Bowzyheus,  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun, 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  sun. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below ; 
And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upward  grow ; 
How  will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 
Of  stars  he  told,  that  shoot  with  shining  trail. 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  his  tail. 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed, 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed — 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  they 

tend. 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend ;) 
Where  swallows  in  the  winter's  season  keep. 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep ; 
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How  nature  does  the  pappy's  eyelid  cloee, 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose ; 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find, 
That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind.) 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fairs  and  shows, 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlars'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid, 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country-maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine ; 
How  the  tight  lass,  knives,  oombe,  and  scissors 

spies. 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  told, 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along. 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells ; 
Now  o*er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs, 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-oolour'd  jacket. 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet. 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats, 
Of  pockets  pick'd  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats. 

Then  sad  he  sung,  <'  the  Children  in  the  Wood :" 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stain'd  with  infant  blood !) 
How  blackberries  they  pluck'd  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchion  smiled ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robui  red-breasts  found, 
And  strew'd  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah !  gentle  birds !  if  this  verse  lasts  so  long. 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 

For  *^  Buxom  Joan"  he  sung  the  doubtful  strife, 
How  the  sly  tailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  louder  strains  he  raised  his  voice  to  tell 
What  woeful  wars  in  «  Chevy-chace"  befel, 
When  **  Percy  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and 

horn. 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  !" 
Ah,   Witberington,  more    years    thy   life    had 

crown'd, 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  hound ! 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps. 
By  future  bards  be  wail'd  in  doleful  dumps. 

"  All  in  the  land  of  Essex"  next  he  chants. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  quakers  turn  gallants: 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green — 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been ! 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm, 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm. 

He  sung  of  **  Tafley  Welsh,"  and  **  Sawney 
Scot," 
**  Lilly-buUero,"  and  the  « Irish  Trot" 
Why  should  I  tell  of"  Bateman,"  or  of  *«  Shore," 
Or  "  Wantley's  Dragon" slain  by  valiant  Moore; 
«  The  Bower  of  Rosamond,"  or  "Robin  Hood," 
And  how  the  *<  grass  now  grows  where  Troy 
town  stood  1" 

His  carols  ceased:  the  listemng  maids  and 
swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose :  and,  as  he  reels  along. 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should   well  reward    his 
song. 


The  damsels  laughing  fly :  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat^sheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends, 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 


THE  BIBTH  OF  THE  SQUIRE. 

nr  noTAnoir  or  nn  "paun/*  or  vuunL. 

Ye  sylvan  Muses,  loftier  strains  recite: 
Not  all  in  shades  and  humble  cots  delight 
Hark!  the  bells  ring;  along  the  distant  grounds 
The  driving  g^es  convey  the  swelling  sounds : 
Th'  attentive  swain,  forgetful  of  his  work, 
With  gaping  wonder,  leans  upon  his  fork. 
What  sudden  news  alarms  the  waking  mom  1 
To  the  glad  Squire  a  hopeful  heir  is  bom. 
Mourn,  moum,  ye  stags,  and  all  ye  beasts  of 

chase; 
This  hour  destraction  brings  on  all  your  race: 
See,  tbe  pleased  tenants  duteous  offerings  bear, 
Turkeys  and  geese,  and  grocer's  sweetest  ware ; 
With  the  new  health  the  ponderous  tankard 

flows. 
And  old  October  reddens  every  nose. 
Beagles  and  spaniels  round  his  cradle  stand, 
Kiss  his  moist  lip,  and  gently  lick  his  hand. 
He  joys  to  hear  the  shrill  horn's  echoing  sounds, 
And  learns  to  lisp  the  names  of  all  the  hounds. 
With  firothy  ale  to  make  his  cup  o'erflow. 
Barley  shall  in  paternal  acres  grow ; 
The  bee  shall  sip  the  fragrant  dew  from  flowers, 
To  give  metheglin  for  his  morning-hours; 
For  him  the  clustering  hop  shall  climb  the  poles, 
And  his  own  orchard  sparkle  in  his  bowls. 

His  sire's  exploits  he  now  with  wonder  hears,* 
The  monstrous  tales  indulge  his  gpreedy  ears ; 
How,  when  youth  strung  his  nerves  and  warm'd 

his  veins. 
He  rode,  the  mighty  Nimrod  of  the  plains. 
He  leads  the  staring  infant  through  the  hall, ' 
Points  out  the  homy  spoils  thai  grace  the  wall ; 
Tells  how  the  stag  through  three  whole  counties 

fled, 
What  rivers  swam,  where  bay'd,  and  where  he 

bled. 
Now  he  the  wonders  of  the  fox  repeats, 
Describes  the  desperate  chase,  and  all  his  cheats; 
How  in  one  day,  beneath  his  furious  speed. 
He  tired  seven  coursers  of  the  fleetest  breed ; 
How  high  the   pale  he  leap'd,  how  wide  the 

ditch, 
When  the  hound  tore  the  haunches  of   the 

witch! 
These  stories,  which  descend  from  son  to  son. 
The  forward  boy  shall  one  day  make  his  own. 

Ah,  too  fond  mother,  think  the  time  draws  nigh, 
That  calls  the  darling  from  thy  tender  eye ; 
How  shall  his  spirit  brook  the  rigid  rules, 
And  the  long  tyranny  of  grammar-schools? 
Let  younger  brothers  o'er  dull  authors  plod, 
Lash'd  into  Latin  by  the  tingling  rod ; 
No,  let  him  never  feel  that  smart  disgrace : 
Why  should  he  wiser  prove  than  all  his  race  1 
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When  ripening  yoath  with  down  o'ershades  his 

chin, 
And  every  female  eye  incites  to  sin ; 
The    milk-maid    (thoughtless   of    her     fatnre 

shame,) 
With  smacking  lip  shall  raise  his  guilty  flame ; 
The  dairy,  bam,  the  hay-loft,  and  the  grove, 
Shall  oft  be  conscious  of  their  stolen  love. 
But  think,  Priscilla,  on  that  dreadful  time. 
When  pangs  and  watery  qualms  shall  own  thj 

crime. 
How  wilt  thou  tremble  when  thy  nipple's  prest, 
To   see  the   white  drops    bathe    thy   swelling 

breast! 
Nine  moons  shall  publicly  divulge  thy  shame. 
And  the  young  squire  forestall  a  father's  name. 
When  twice  twelve  times  the  reaper's  sweep- 
ing hand 
With  leveird  harvests  has  bestrown  the  land ; 
On  famed  St.  Hubert's  feast,  his  winding  horn 
Shall   cheer  the  joyful   hound,  and  wake  the 

mom: 
This  memorable  day  his  eager  speed 
Shall  urge  with  bloody  heel  the  rising  steed. 
O  check  the  foamy  bit,  nor  tempt  thy  fate, 
Think  on  the  murders  of  a  five-bar  gate ! 
Yet,  prodigal  of  life,  the  leap  he  tries, 
Low  in  the  dust  his  grovelling  honour  lies ; 
Headlong  he  falls,  and  on  the  rugged  stone 
Distorts  his  neck,  and  cracks  the  collar-bone. 
O  venturous  youth,  thy  thirst  of  game  allay : 
Mayst  thou  survive  the  perils  of  this  day ! 
He  shall  survive ;  and  in  late  years  be  sent 
To  snore  away  debates  in  parliament 

The  time  shall  come  when  his  more  solid 

sense 
With  nod  important  shall  the  laws  dispense ; 
A  justice  with  grave  justices  shall  sit ; 
He  praise  their  wisdom,  they  admire  his  wit 
No  greyhound  shall  attend  the  tenant's  pace, 
No  rusty  gun  the  farmer's  chimney  grace ; 
Salmons  shall  leave  their  covers  void  of  fear, 
Nor  dread  the  thievish  net  or  triple  spear ; 
Poachers  shall  tremble  at  his  awful  name, 
Whom  vengeance  now  o'ertakes  for  murder'd 

g^me. 
Assist  me,  Bacchus,  and  ye  drunken  powers, 
To  sing  his  friendships  and  his  midnight  hours ! 
Why  dost  thou  glory  in  thy  streng^  of  beer, 
Firm    cork'd   and  mellow'd  till  the   twentieth 

year: 
Brew'd,  or  when  Phoebus  warms  the  fleecy  sign, 
Or  when  his  languid  rays  in  Scorpio  shine  1 
Think  on  the  mischiefs  which  from  hence  have 

sprung ! 
It  arms  with  curses  dire  the  wrathful  tongue ; 
Foul  scandal  to  the  lying  lip  affords. 
And  prompts  the  memory  with  injurious  words. 
O  where  is  wisdom  when  by  this  o'erpower'd  1 
The  state  is  censured,  and  the  maid  deflower'd ! 
And  wilt  thou  still,  O   Squire,  brew    ale    so 

strong? 
Hear  then  the  dictates  of  prophetic  song. 
Methinks  I  see  him  in  his  hall  appear, 
Where  the  long  table  floats  in  clammy  beer, 


'Midst  mugs  and  glasses  riiatter'd  o'er  the  floor, 
Dead  drunk,  his  servile  crew  supinely  snore  ; 
Triumphant,  o'er  the  prostrate  brates  he  stands, 
The  mighty  bumper  trembles  in  his  hands ; 
Boldly  he  drinks,  and  like  his  glorious  sires, 
In  oopioos  gulps  of  potent  ale  expires. 


SWEET  WILLIAITS  FAREWELL  TO  BLACK*ETED 
8U8AN. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard. 
Oh !  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  saib  among  the  crew. 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  firo. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 
He  sigh'd  and  cast  his  eyes  below  : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  hb  glowing  hands, 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air. 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear,) 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet 

O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 
We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change,  as  ye  list,  ye  winds !  my  heart  shall  be 
The  fiuthful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind; 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find : 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 
For  thou  art  present  whcresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamon'ds  bright. 
Thy  breath  is  Afnc's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivoiy  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

I^t  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye. 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard : 

They  kiss'd,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  his  head. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land : 
Adieu !  she  cries ;  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 


JOHN  GAY. 
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THE  OOUBT  OF  DSATH. 


DsATH,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state, 

In  all  bis  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

Th'  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

I>iseases  dire»  a  ghastly  train ! 

Crowd  the  vast  court    With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thus  thundered  firom  the  throne: 

'«This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  eveTy  servant  speak  his  claim ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand/* 

All,  at  the  word,  streteh'd  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed, 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  address'd. 

<«  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal, 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  every  slight  occasion  near, 
With  violence  I  persevere." 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  pace, 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies, 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  suppressed, 
A  most  tenacious,  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due: 
«'Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy. 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy : 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  iace, 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place." 

Stone  urged  his  over-growing  force ; 
And,  next,  Consumption's  meagre  corse. 
With  feeble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred : 
«  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way, 
I  gain,  like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure  though  slow." 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinn'd  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectotion  hush'd  the  band ; 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne : 

•*  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 
None  here !  but  foes  their  toils  requite ! 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand, 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Gout  and  all  the  rest, 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest,) 
Forego  your  claim ;  no  more  pretend ; 
Intemperance  is  esteem'd  a  friend; 


He  shares  their  mirtb,  their  social  joys. 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fall. 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  ail. 


A  BALLAD. 

raOX  THE  "WHAT-D'TfrCALL-IT.'* 

'TwAB  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows. 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days : 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  ? 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean, 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah !  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast  1 

The  merchant,  robbed  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempests  in  despair ; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure 

To  losing  of  my  dearl 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  g^ow, 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden. 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  nade  in  vain ; 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 

'That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear ; 
Repay/d  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear ; 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping. 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied ; 
Then  like  a  lily  drooping. 

She  bow'd  her  head  and  died.* 

r*  What  can  bo  prettier  than  Oay*B  ballad,  or  rather 
SWlft'8,  ArbuUmot'ii, Pope's,  aodGav'ii,  In  the  •*  WhatKlye- 
call-it,"— **'Twaa  whon  the  seas  were  roaring."  I  have 
been  well  inforni{<d  that  they  all  contributed.— Cowpeb  to 
Uhwin,  Aug.  4, 1783.J 
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Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love, 
More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose. 

Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle  dove, 
Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows; 

Refreshing  as  descending  rains 

To  sun-burnt  climes,  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun ; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll, 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free. 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 

The  lamb  the  flowery  thyme  devours, 
The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues; 

Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 
Of  verdant  spring  her  notes  renew; 

All  follow  what  they  most  admire, 

As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 

Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  face, 
And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise ; 


1«1.    Dlad.l73S.] 

and  an  eminent  actor. 

As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  plaee, 

Summer  th'  approach  of  autumn  flies  : 
No  change  on  love  the  seasons  bring, 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 

Devouring  time,  with  stealing  pace, 
Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow; 

And  marble  towers,  and  gates  of  braas. 
In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low : 

But  time,  destroying  far  and  wide, 

Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  divide. 

Death  only,  with  his  cruel  dart. 
The  gentle  godhead  can  remove ; 

And  drive  him  from  the  bleeding  heart 
To  mingle  with  the  bless'd  above, 

Where,  known  to  all  his  kindred  train, 

He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 

Love,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 
Twin-bom,  firom  heaven  together  came : 

Love  will  the  universe  control. 

When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 

Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  pow'r, 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 


MATTHEW  GREEN. 

[Boni,  ISM.    Pied,  ITSTO 


Matthew  Gbeen  was  educated  among  the 
Dissenters ;  but  left  them  in  disgust  at  tlyir  pre- 
cision, probably  without  reverting  to  the  mother 
church.  All  that  we  are  told  of  him,  is,  that  he 
had  a  post  at  the  Custom  House,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  fidelity,  and  died  at  a  lodging 
in  Nag's-head  court,  Gracechurch-street,  aged 
forty-one.*  His  strong  powers  of  mind  had  re- 
ceived little  advantage  from  education,  and  were 
occasionally  subject  to  depression  firom  hypo- 
chondria; but  his  conversation  is  said  to  have 
abounded  in  wit  and  shrewdness.  One  day  his 
firiend  Sylvanus  Bevan  complained  to  him  that 
while  he  was  bathing  in  the  river  he  had  been 
saluted  by  a  waterman  with  the  cry  of  *<  Quaker 
Quirl,"  and  wondered  how  he  should  have  been 


known  to  be  a  Quaker  without  his  clothes.  Green 
replied,  '*  By  your  swimming  against  the  stream." 
His  poem,  **  The  Spleen,"  was  never  published 
during  his  lifetime.  Glover,  his  warm  fnend,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  world  after  his  death ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  did  not  prefix  any  account 
of  its  interesting  author.  It  was  originally  a 
very  short  copy  of  verses,  and  was  gradually  and 
piecemeal  increased.  Pope  speedily  noticed  its 
merit,  Melmoth  praised  its  strong  originality  in 
Fitzosbome's  Letters,  and  Gray  duly  commended 
it  in  his  correspondence  with  Walpole,  when  it 
appeared  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In  that  walk 
of  poetry,  where  Fancy  aspires  no  further  than 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  common  sense,  its  merit 
is  certainly  unrivalled.! 


FROM  "THE  SPLEEN." 

Contentment,  parent  of  delight. 
So  much  a  stranger  to  our  sight. 
Say,  goddess,  in  what  happy  place 
Mortals  behold  thy  blooming  face ; 

[*  He  was  aderk  In  the  Custom  Hoom,  on,  It  is  thonghtj 
a  tuntil]  salary;  but  the  writer  of  this  note  has  hunted 
over  ofBdal  books  in  vain  for  a  notice  of  his  appointment, 
»nd  of  obituaries  lor  the  time  of  his  death.] 
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Thy  gracious  auspices  impart. 

And  for  thy  temple  choose  my  hearL 

They  whom  thou  deignest  to  inspire, 

Thy  science  learn,  to  bound  desire ; 

By  happy  alchemy  of  mind 

They  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  find ; 

[t  There  is  a  profusion  of  wit  everywhere  in  Green; 
reading  would  haTe  formed  his  Judgment  and  harmonized 
his  verse,  for  even  his  wood-notes  often  break  cot  into 
•trains  of  real  poetry  and  music. — Gray.] 
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They  both  diBclain  in  ootward  mien 
The  grave  and  solemn  garb  of  Spleen, 
And  meretricioas  arts  of  dress, 
To  feign  a  joy,  and  hide  dbtress  ; 
Unmoved  when  the  rude  tempest  blows, 
Without  an  opiate  they  repose ; 
And,  cover*d  by  your  shield,  defy 
The  whizzing  shafts  that  round  them  fly . 
Nor  meddling  with  the  gods'  affairs, 
Concern  themselves  with  distant  cares ; 
But  place  their  bliss  in  mental  rest. 
And  feast  upon  the  good  possessed. 

Forced  by  sofl  violence  of  pray'r, 
The  blithesome  goddess  soothes  my  care, 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire. 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid, 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town, 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow, 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough ; 
A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please. 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace, 
Commission'd  by  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  size 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  Heaven  (its  all  I  wish  for). send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend. 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate, 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim. 
Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim ; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat, 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
W^here  od'rous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crown'd. 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feather'd  throng, 
Who  pay  their  quit-rents  with  a  song ; 
W^th  op'ning  views  of  hill  and  dale, 
W^hich  sense  and  fancy  too  regale, 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds, 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze, 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees. 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day. 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid : 
Here  Nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  wDl  of  fate. 
And  dreams  beneath  the  spreading  beech 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  sofl  as  breezy  breath  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind  : 
Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phoebus'  ray, 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 


In  measured  motions  frisk  about, 

Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out. 

There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean, 

Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 

Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep. 

Brown  fields  their  fallow  sabbaths  keep, 

Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 

And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair, 

And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray. 

And  Naiads  on  the  margin  play, 

And  lesser  Nymphs  on  side  of  hills 

From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 

Thus  shelter'd,  free  from  care  and  strife, 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life ; 
See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree, 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea, 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves. 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themselves, 
Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy. 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoy  ; 
Debarr'd  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  avarice,  sphincter  of  tlie  heart ; 
Who  wealth,  hard  eam'd  by  guilty  cares. 
Bequeath  untouch'd  to  thankless  heirs. 
May  I,  with  look  ungloom'd  by  guile, 
And  wearing  virtue's  liv'ry -smile, 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve. 
And  little  trespasses  forgive. 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  power, 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour, 
With  trips  to  town  life  to  amuse, 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news. 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown, 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down, 
Unhurt  by  sickness'  blasting  rage, 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 
When  Fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe. 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  ripe. 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain, 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 

But  now  more  serious  see  me  grow. 
And  what  I  think,  my  Memmius,  know. 

Th'  enthusiast's  hope,  and  raptures  wild. 
Have  never  yet  my  reason  foil'd. 
His  springy  soul  dilates  like  air. 
When  free  from  weight  of  ambient  care. 
And,  hush'd  in  meditation  deep, 
Slides  into  dreams,  as  when  asleep ; 
Then,  fond  of  new  discoveries  grown. 
Proves  a  Columbus  of  her  own. 
Disdains  the  narrow  bounds  of  place, 
And  through  the  wUds  of  endless  space. 
Borne  up  on  metaphysic  wings. 
Chases  light  forms  and  shadowy  things, 
And,  in  the  vague  excursion  caught. 
Brings  home  some  rare  exotic  thought. 
The  melancholy  man  such  dreams, 
As  brightest  evidence,  esteems ; 
Fain  would  he  see  some  distant  scene 
Suggested  by  his  restless  Spleen, 
And  Fancy's  telescope  applies 
With  tinctured  glass  to  cheat  his  eyes. 
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Such  thoughts,  as  loye  the  gloom  of  night, 

I  close  examine  by  the  light; 

For  who,  though  bribed  by  gain  to  lie. 

Dare  sunbeam-written  truths  deny. 

And  execute  plain  common  sense 

On  faith's  mere  heanay  evidence  1 

That  superstition  mayn't  create, 
And  dub  its  ills  with  thoee  of  &le, 
I  many  a  notion  take  to  task, 
Made  dreadful  by  its  visor-mask. 
Thus  scruple,  spasm  of  the  mind, 
Is  cured,  and  certainty  I  find ; 
Since  optic  reason  shows  me  plain, 
I  dreaded  spectres  of  the  brain ; 
And  legcndaiy  fears  are  gone, 
Though  in  tenacious  childhood  sown. 
Thus  in  opinions  I  commence 
Freeholder  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  neither  suit  nor  service  do, 
Nor  homage  to  pretenders  show, 
Who  boast  themselves  by  spurious  roU 
liOrds  of  the  manor  of  tlie  soul ; 
Preferring  sense  from  chin  that's  bare, 
To  nonsense  throned  in  whisker'd  hair. 

To  thee,  Creator  uncreate, 
O  Entium  Ens!  divinely  great!-—— 
Hold,  Muse,  nor  melting  pinions  try. 
Nor  near  the  blazing  glory  fly, 
Nor  straining  break  thy  feeble  bow, 
Unfcather'd  arrows  far  to  throw ; 
Through  fields  unknown  nor  madly  stray 
Whefe  no  ideas  mark  the  way. 
With  tender  eyes,  and  colours  faint. 
And  trembling  hands,  forbear  to  paint. 
Who,  features  veil'd  by  light,  can  hit? 
Where  can,  what  has  no  outline,  fit  1 
My  soul,  the  vain  attempt  forego, 
Thyself,  the  fitter  subject,  know. 
He  wisely  shuns  the  bold  extreme. 
Who  soon  lays  by  th'  unequal  theme, 
Nor  runs,  with  wisdom's  sirens  caught, 
Onquicksandsswallowingshipwreck'd  thought: 
But  conscious  of  his  distance,  gives 
Mute  praise,  and  humble  negatives. 
In  One,  no  object  of  our  sight. 
Immutable  and  infinite. 
Who  can't  be  cruel  or  unjust, 
Calm  and  resign'd,  I  fix  my  trust ; 


To  him  my  past  and  present  state 

I  owe,  and  must  my  future  fiite. 

A  stranger  into  life  I'm  come. 

Dying  may  be  our  going  home. 

Transported  here  by  angry  Fate, 

The  convicts  of  a  prior  state: 

Hence  I  no  anxious  thoughts  bestow 

On  matters  I  can  never  know. 

Through  life's  foul  way,  like  vagrant,  pasa'd. 

He'll  grant  a  settlement  at  last ; 

And  with  sweet  ease  the  wearied  crown 

By  leave  to  lay  his  being  down. 

If  doom'd  to  dance  th'  eternal  round 

Of  life,  no  sooner  lost  but  found. 

And  dissolution  soon  to  come, 

Like  sponge,  wipes  out  life's  present  sum. 

But  can't  our  state  of  pow'r  bereave 

An  endless  series  to  receive ; 

Then,  if  hard  dealt  with  here  by  &te. 

We  balance  in  another  state, 

And  consciousness  must  go  along. 

And  sign  th'  acquittance  for  the  wrong 

He  for  his  creatures  must  decree 

More  happiness  than  misery. 

Or  be  supposed  to  create. 

Curious  to  try,  what  'tis  to  hate : 

And  do  an  act,  which  rage  infers, 

'Cause  lameness  halts,  or  blindness  ens. 

Thus,  thus  I  steer  my  bark,  and  sail 
On  even  keel  with  gentle  gale ; 
At  helm  I  make  my  reason  sit. 
My  crew  of  fiassions  all  submit. 
If  dark  and  blust'ring  prove  some  nights^ 
Philosophy  puts  forth  her  lights ; 
Experience  holds  the  cautious  glass. 
To  shun  the  breakers,  as  I  pass. 
And  frequent  throws  the  waiy  lead. 
To  see  what  dangers  may  be  hid  : 
And  once  in  seven  years  I'm  seen 
At  Bath  or  Tunbridge,  to  careen. 
Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way. 
With  store  sufficient  for  relief, 
And  wisely  still  prepared  to  reef, 
Nor  wanting  the  dispersive  bowl 
Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  soul, 
I  make  (may  heaven  propitious  send 
Such  wind  and  weather  to  the  end) 
Neither  becalm'd,  nor  overblown. 
Life's  voyage  to  the  world  unknown. 


GEORGE  GRANVILLE,  LORD  LANSDOWNE.=^ 


CBorn,1667.    Died,  1735.] 


SOXO. 


Love  is  by  fancy  led*  about 

From  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  doubt ; 

Whom  we  now  an  angel  call. 
Divinely  graced  in  every  feature, 
Straight's  a  deform'd,  a  perjured  creature; 

Love  and  hate  are  fancy  all. 


'Tis  but  as  fancy  shall  present 
Objects  of  grief,  or  of  content, 

That  the  lover's  blest  or  dies ; 
Visions  of  mighty  pain  or  pleasure, 
Imagined  want,  imagined  treasure, 

All  in  powerful  fiincy  lies. 

[*  A  noble  imitator,  lu  its  aristocratic  seiiw,  of  Waller; 
and  bettor  known  as  UranvlUo  tfte  polite  than  GranTilla 

thepoet.] 


GEORGE  LILLO. 


[Bora,  ins.    Died,  1743.] 


Gbokqb  Lillo  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  jeweller, 
who  married  an  English  woman,  and  settled  in 
London.  Our  poet  was  bom  near  Moorfields, 
was  bred  to  his  father's  business,  and  followed  it 
for  roany  years.  The  story  of  his  dying  in  dis- 
trcfis  was  a  fiction  of  Hammond,  the  poet ;  for  he 
bequeathed  a  considerable  property  to  his  ne- 
phew, whom  he  made  his  heir.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  bequest  was  in  consequence  of  his  find- 
I  ing  the  young  man  disposed  to  lend  him  a  sum 
of  money  at  a  time  when  he  thought  proper  to 
feign  pecuniary  distress,  in  order  that  he  might 
discover  the  sincerity  of  those  calling  themselves 
his  friends.  Thomas  Davies,  his  biographer  and 
editor,  professes  to  have  got  this  anecdote  from  a 
surviving  partner  of  Lillo.  It  bears,  however, 
an  intrinsic  air  of  improbability.  It  is  not  usual 
for  sensible  tradesmen  to  affect  being  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  and  Lillo's  character  was  that  of 
an  uncommonly  sensible  man.  Fielding,  his  in- 
timate friend,  ascribes  to  him  a  manly  simplicity 
of  mind,  that  is  extremely  unlike  such  a  stra- 
tagem. 

Lillo  is  the  tragic  poet  of  middling  and  familiar 
life.  Instead  of  heroes  from  romance  and  his- 
tory, he  gives  the  merchant  and  his  apprentice ; 
and  the  Macbeth  of  his  "  Fatal  Curiosity"  is  a 
private  gentleman,  who  has  been  reduced  by  his 
poverty  to  dispose  of  his  copy  of  Seneca  for  a 
morsel  of  bread.  The  mind  will  be  apt,  after 
reading  his  works,  to  suggest  to  itself  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  graver  drama  would  gain  or 
lose  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  this  plebeian 
principle.  The  cares,  it  may  be  said,  that  are 
most  familiar  to  our  existence,  and  tlie  distresses 
of  those  nearest  to  ourselves  in  situation,  ought 
to  lay  the  strongest  hold  upon  our  sympathies, 
and  the  general  mass  of  society  ought  to  furnish 
a  more  express  image  of  man  than  any  detached 
or  elevated  portion  of  the  species. 

Lillo  is  certainly  a  master  of  potent  effect  in 
tlie  exhibition  of  human  suffering.  His  repre- 
sentation of  actual  or  intended  murder  seems  to 
assume  a  deeper  terror  from  the  familiar  circum- 
stances of  life  with  which  it  is  invested.  Such 
indeed  is  said  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  scene 
in  his  **  Arden  of  Feversham,''  that  the  audience 
rose  up  with  one  accord  and  interrupted  it  llie 
anecdote,  whether  true  or  false,  must  recall  to  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  has  perused  that  piece, 
the  harrowing  sympathy  which  it  is  calculated  to 
excite.  But  notwithstanding  the  power  of  Lillo's 
works,  we  entirely  miss  in  them  that  romantic 
attraction  which  invites  to  repeated  perusal  of 
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I  them.  They  give  us  life  in  a  close  and  dreadful 
semblance  of  reality,  but  not  arrayed  in  tlie  magic 

I  illusion  of  poetry.  His  strength  lies  in  concep- 
tion of  situations,  not  in  beauty  of  dialogue,  or  in 
the  eloquence  of  the  passions.  Yet  the  effect  of 
his  plain  and  homely  subjects  was  so  strikingly 
superior  to  that  of  the  vapid  and  heroic  produc- 
tions of  the  day,  as  to  induce  some  of  his  con- 
temporary admirers  to  pronounce  that  he  had 
reached  the  acmfe  oi  dramatic  excellence,  and 
struck  into  the  best  and  most  genuine  path  of 
tragedy.  George  Barnwell,  it  was  observed,  drew 
more  tears  than  the  rants  of  Alexander.  This 
might  be  true,  but  it  did  not  bring  the  compari- 
son of  humble  and  heroic  subjects  to  a  fair  test ; 
for  the  tragedy  of  Alexander  is  bad,  not  firom  its 
subject,  but  from  the  incapacity  of  the  poet  who 
composed  it.  It  does  not  prove  that  heroes  drawn 
from  history  or  romance  are  not  at  least  as  sus- 
ceptible of  high  and  poetical  effect  as  a  wicked 
apprentice,  or  a  distressed  gentleman  pawning 
his  movables.  It  is  one  question  whether  Lillo 
has  given  to  his  subjects  from  private  life  the  de- 
gree of  beauty  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  He 
is  a  master  of  terrific,  but  not  of  tender  impres- 
sions. We  feel  a  harshness  and  gloom  in  his 
genius  even  while  we  are  compelled  to  admire  its 
force  and  originality. 

The  i>ecuUar  choice  of  his  subjects  was  happy 
and  commendable  as  far  as  it  regarded  himself, 
for  his  talents  never  succeeded  so  well  when  he 
ventured  out  of  them.  But  it  is  another  ques- 
tion, whether  the  familiar  cast  of  those  subjects 
was  fitted  to  constitute  a  more  genuine,  or  only  a 
subordinate,  walk  in  tragedy.  Undoubtedly  the 
genuine  delineation  of  the  human  heart  will  please 
us,  from  whatever  station  or  circumstances  of 
life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simple  pathos  of  tragedy 
probably  very  little  difference  will  be  felt  from  the 
choice  of  characters  being  pitched  above  or  below 
the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station.  But  something 
more  than  pathos  is  required  in  tragedy ;  and  the 
very  pain  that  attends  our  sympathy  requires 
agreeable  and  romantic  associations  of  the  fancy 
to  be  blended  with  its  poignancy.  Whatever  at- 
taches ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  eleva- 
tion to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and 
alluring  medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens 
herself,  with  all  her  simplicity  and  democracy, 
delighted  on  the  stage  to 

"  lot  gorgeous  Trft;?cdy 
In  sceptred  i>all  oome  sweeping  by." 

Even   situations   far   depressed   beneath  the 
familiar  mediocrity  of  life  are  more  picturesque 
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and  poetical  than  its  ordinary  level.  It  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  virtues  of  the  middling  rank  of  life 
that  the  strength  and  comforts  of  society  chiefly 
depend,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  look  for  the 
harvest,  not  on  clifis  and  precipices,  but  on  the 
easy  slope  and  the  uniform  plain.  But  the  painter 
does  not  in  general  fix  on  level  countries  for  the 


subjects  of  his  noblest  landscapes.  There  is  an 
analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in  the  moral  painting 
of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  station  give  it  bold- 
ness of  outline.  The  commanding  situations  of 
life  are  its  mountain  scenery — the  region  where 
its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  portrayed  in  their 
strongest  contrast  and  colouring. 


FROM  "THE  FATAL  CURIOSITY." 
ACTU.    SCENE  I. 

i>r<ofi*— Mabu,  Chaslotti,  and  Yocira  WniBOi. 

EnUr  Chablottk,  thoughtfvi;  and  mow  aSUr  Haru,  from 
the  other  tide. 

Mar.  Madam,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  habit 
Desires  to  see  you. 

Char,  In  a  foreign  habit 

'Tis  strange,  and  unexpected — But  adroit  him. 

[Exit  Maua. 
Who  can  this  stanger  be?  I  know  no  foreigner, 

Enl^  Touxo  Whmot. 
Nor  any  man  like  this. 

T.  WUm.  Ten  thousand  joys ! 

[Going  to  embrace  her. 
Char.  You  are  rude,  sir — Pray  forbear,  and  let 
me  know 
What  business  brought  you  here,  or  leave  the 
place. 
Y.  WUm.  She  knows  me  not,  or  will  not  seem 
to  know  me.  [Aeidt. 

Perfidious  maid !  Am  I  forgot  or  scom'd  ? 

Char.  Strange  questions  from  a  man  I  never 

knew! 
Y.  WUm.  With  what  aversion  and  contempt 
she  views  me! 
My  fears  are  true ;  some  other  has  her  heart : 
— She's  lost — My  fatal  absence  has  undone  me. 

[Aadt, 

O !  Could  thy  Wilmothave  forgot  thee,  Charlotte? 

Char.  Ha !  Wilmot !  say !  what  do  your  words 

import? 

O  gentle  stranger !  ease  my  swelling  heart 

That  else  will  burst!    Canst  thou  inform  me 

aught  ? — 
What  dost  thou  know  of  Wilmot? 

y.  WUm.  This  I  know, 
When  all  the  winds  of  heaven  seem'd  to  conspire 
Against  the  stormy  main,  and  dreadful  peals 
Of  rattling  thunder  deafen'd  every  ear. 
And  drown'd  Ih'  aflrighten'd  mariners'  loud  cries, 
While  livid  lightning  spread  its  sulph'rous  flames 
Through  all  the  dark  horizon,  and  disclosed 
The  raging  seas  incensed  to  his  destruction ; 
When  the  good  ship  in  which  he  was  embark'd, 
Unable  longer  to  support  the  tempest. 
Broke,  and  o'erwhelm'd  by  the  impetuous  surge. 
Sunk  to  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  left  him  struggling  with  the  warring  waves; 
In  that  dread  moment,  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
When  his  strength  fail'd  and  every  hope  forsook 
him, 


And  his  last  breath  press'd  t'wards  his  trembling 

lips, 
The  neighbouring  rocks,  that  echoed  to  his  moan, 
Retum'd  no  sound  articulate,  hot  Charlotte ! 

Char,  The  fatal  tempest  whose  description  strikes 
The  hearer  with  astonishment  is  ceased ; 
And  Wilmot  is  at  rest.     The  fiercer  storm 
Of  swelling  passions  that  o'erwhelms  the  sool. 
And  rages  worse  than  the  mad  foaming  seas 
In  which  he  perish'd,  ne'er  shall  vex  him  more. 

Y.  WUm.  Thou  seem'st  to  think  he's  dead: 
enjoy  that  thought ; 
Persuade  yourself  that  what  you  wish  is  true. 
And  triumph  in  your  falsehood — Yes,  he's  dead; 
You  were  his  fate.     The  cruel  winds  and  waves. 
That  cast  him  pale  and  breathless  on  the  shore, 
Spared  him  for  greater  woes — to  know  his  Chai^ 

lotte. 
Forgetting  all  her  vows  to  him  and  heaven. 
Had  cast  him  from  her  thoughts — ^Then,  then  he 

died ; 
But  never  must  have  rest  Even  now  he  wanders, 
A  sad,  repining,  discontented  ghost. 
The  unsubstantial  shadow  of  himself. 
And  pours  his  plaintive  groans  in  thy  deaf  ears, 
And  stalks,  unseen  before  thee. 

Char.  'Tis  enough 

Detested  fiilsehood  now  has  done  its  worst. 
And  art  thou  dead? — And  wouldst  thou  die,  my 

WUmot! 
For  one  thou  thought'st  unjust? — Thou  soul  of 

truth ! 
What  must  be  done  ? — ^which  way  shall  I  express 
Unutterable  woe  ?  Or  how  convince 
Thy  dear  departed  spirit  of  the  love, 
Th'  eternal  love,  and  never-failing  faith 
Of  thy  much  injured,  lost,  despairing  Charlotte  ? 

y.  WUm.  Be  still  my  flutt'ring  heart;  hope 
not  too  soon ;  [Axidt. 

Perhaps  I  dream,  and  this  is  all  illusion. 

Char.  If,  as  some  teach,  the  mind  intuitive, 
Free  from  the  narrow  bounds  and  slavish  ties 
Of  sordid  earth  that  circumscribe  its  power 
While  it  remains  below,  roving  at  large. 
Can  trace  us  to  our  most  conceal'd  retreat. 
See  all  we  act,  and  read  our  very  thoughts; 
To  thee,  O  Wilmot !  kneeling,  I  appeal. 
If  e'er  I  swerved  in  action,  word  or  thought. 
From  the  severest  constancy  and  truth, 
Or  ever  wish'd  to  taste  a  joy  on  earth 
That  centred  not  in  thee,  since  last  we  parted ; 
May  we  ne'er  meet  again,  but  thy  loud  wrongs 
So  close  the  ear  of  mercy  to  my  cries, 
That  I  may  never  see  those  bright  abodes 
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Where  truth  and  virtue  only  have  adnuiBsion, 
And  thou  inhabit'st  now. 

Y.  WUm.  Assiat  me,  Heaven ! 
Preserve  my  reason,  memory,  and  sense ! 
O  moderate  my  fierce  tumultuous  joys, 
Or  their  excess  will  drive  me  to  distraction. 

0  Charlotte !  Charlotte !  lovely,  virtuous  maid ! 
Can  thy  firm  mind,  in  spite  of  time  and  absence, 
Remain  unshaken,  and  support  its  truth ; 

And  yet  thy  frailer  memory  retain 

No  image,  no  idea  of  thy  lover  ? 

Why  dost  thou  gaze  so  wildly  ?     Look  on  me; 

Turn  thy  dear  eyes  this  way ;  observe  me  well. 

Have  scorching  climates,  time,  and  this  strange 

habit, 
80  changed  and  so  dbguised  thy  faithful  Wilmot, 
That  nothing  in  my  voice,  my  face,  or  mien. 
Remains  to  tell  my  Charlotte  I  am  he  1 

\AfUr  viewing  him  $ome  time^  $he  approae?u» 
toeepinff,  and  give*  him  her  hand  ;  and  then 
turning  towards  himftinkt  upon  hitboicm.] 

'  Why  dost  thou  weep  1  Why  dost  thou  tremble 

thus? 
Why  doth  thy  panting  heart  and  cautious  touch 
Speak  thee  but  half  convinced  1     Whence  are 

thy  fears  1 
Why  art  thou  silent  ?  Canst  thou  doubt  me  still  1 
Char.  No,  Wilmot!  no;  I'm  blind  with  too 

much  light: 
Overcome  with  wonder  and  oppressM  with  joy ; 
The  struggling  passions  barr'd  the  doors  of  speech. 
But  speech  enlarged,  affords  me  no  relief. 
This  vast  profusion  of  extreme  delight. 
Rising  at  once,  and  bursting  from  despair. 
Defies  the  aid  of  words,  and  mocks  description : 
But  for  one  sorrow,  one  sad  scene  of  anguish, 
That  checks  the  swelling  torrent  of  my  joys, 

1  could  not  bear  the  transport. 

Y.  Wilm.  Let  me  know  it : 
Give  me  my  portion  of  thy  sorrow,  Charlotte ! 
Let  me  partake  thy  grief,  or  bear  it  for  thee. 

Char.  Alas !  my  Wilmot !  these  sad  tears  are 
thine; 
They  flow  for  thy  misfortunes.     I  am  pierced 
With  all  the  agonies  of  strong  compassion, 
With  all  the  bitter  anguish  you  must  feel, 
When  you  shall  hear  your  parents— 

Y.  Wilm,  Are  no  more. 

Char.  You  apprehend  me  wrong. 

F.  Wilm.  Perhaps  I  do: 
Perhaps  you  mean  to  say,  the  greedy  grave 
Was  satisfied  with  one,  and  one  is  left 
To  bless  my  longing  eyes — But  which,  my  Char- 
lotte ? 
— And  yet  forbear  to  speak,  'till  I  have  though^^ 

Char.  Nay,  hear  me,  Wilmot ! 

y.  Wilm,  I  perforce  must  hear  thee : 
For  I  might  think  'till  death,  and  not  determine, 
Of  two  so  dear  which  I  could  bear  to  lose. 

Char.  Afi9ict  yourself  no  more  with  ground- 
less fears: 
Your  parents  both  are  living.    Their  distress, 
The  poverty  to  which  they  are  reduced, 
In  spite  of  my  weak  aid,  was  what  I  mourn'd , 
And  that  in  helpless  age,  to  them  whose  youth 


Was  crown'd  with  full  prosperity,  I  fear. 
Is  worse,  much  worse,  than  death. 

Y.  Wilm.  My  joy's  complete. 
My  parents  living,  and  possessed  of  thee ! — 
From  thif  blest  hour,  the  happiest  of  my  life, 
ril  date  my  resL    My  anxious  hopes  and  fears, 
My  weaiy  travels,  and  my  dangers  past. 
Are  now  rewarded  all.    Now  I  rejoice 
In  my  success,  and  count  my  riches  gain. 
For  know,  my  soul's  best  treasure !  I  have  wealth 
Enough  to  glut  ev'n  avarice  itself: 
No  more  shall  cruel  want,  or  proud  contempt, 
Oppress  the  sinking  spirits,  or  insult 
The  hoary  heads  of  those  who  gave  me  being. 

Char.  'Tis   now,   O  riches,  I  conceive  your 
worth : 
You  are  not  base,  nor  can  you  be  superfluous. 
But  when  misplaced  in  base  and  sordid  hands. 
Fly,  fly,  my  Wilmot!  leave  thy  happy  Charlotte ! 
Thy  filial  piety,  the  sighs  and  tears 
Of  thy  lamenting  parents  call  thee  hence. 

Y.  WUm.  I  have  a  friend,  the  partner  of  my 
voyage. 
Who,  in  the  storm  last  night,  was  shipwreck'd 
with  me. 

Char.  Shipwreck'd  last  night ! — 0  ye  immor- 
tal pow'rs ! 
What  have  you  suffer'd — ^How  was  you  pre- 
served! 

K  Wilm.  Let  that,  and  all  my  other  strange 
escapes 
And  perilous  adventures,  be  the  theme 
Of  many  a  happy  winter  night  to  come. 
My  present  purpose  was  t'  intreat  my  angel. 
To  know  this  firiend,  this  other  belter  Wilmot; 
And  come  with  him  this  evening  to  my  fiither's : 
m  send  him  to  thee. 

Char.  I  consent  with  pleasure. 

Y,  Wilm.  Heavens,  what  a  night ! — How  shall 
I  bear  my  joy ! 
My  parents,  yours,  ray  friends,  all  will  be  mine, 
And  mine,  like  water,  air,  or  the  free  splendid 
The  undivided  portion  of  you  all.  [sun, 

If  such  the  early  hopes,  the  vernal  bloom. 
The  distant  prospect  of  my  future  bliss. 
Then  what  the  ruddy  autumn  1  wbat  the  fruit? 
The  full  possession  of  thy  heavenly  charms. 
The  tedious,  dark,  and  stormy  winter  o'er, 
The  hind,  that  all  its  pinching  hardships  bore. 
With  transport  sees  the  weeks  appointed  bring 
The  cheerful,  promised,  gay,  delightful  spring : 
The  painted  meadows,  the  harmonious  woods, 
The  gentle  zephyrs,  and  unbridled  floods, 
With   all   their  charms,  his   ravish'd   thoughts 

employ, 
But  the  rich  harvest  must  complete  his  joy. 

[ExatnL 


SexNS— J  street  in  I^vryn. 
.  Snter  Randal. 
Rand.  Poor,  poor  and  friendless;  whither  shall 
I  wander. 
And  to  what  point  direct  my  views  and  hopes  1 
A  menial  servant  ?  No.     What !  shall  I  live, 
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Here  in  this  land  of  freedom,  live  distinguish'd. 
And  markM  the  wiULng  slave  of  some  proud 

subject. 
And  swell  his  useless  train  for  broken  fragments — 
The  cold  remains  of  his  superfluous  board  ? 
I  would  aspire  to  something  more  and  better — 
Turn  thy  eyes  then  to  the  prolific  ocean, 
Whose  spacious  bosom  opens  to  thy  view  : 
There  deathless  honour,  and  unenvied  wealth 
Have  often  crown'd  the  brave  adventurer's  toils. 
This  is  the  native  uncontested  right. 
The  fair  inheritance,  of  ev'ry  Briton 
That  dares  put  in  his  claim — My  choice  is  made : 
A  long  farewell  to  Cornwall,  and  to  £ngland ! 
If  I  return — But  stay,  what  stranger's  this, 
Who,  as  he  views  me,  seems  to  mend  his  pace  1 

BnUr  YouNO  Wnjcor. 

F.  WUm.  Randal !  the  dear  companion  of  my 
youth! 
Sure  lavish  fortune  means  to  give  me  all 
I  could  desire,  or  ask  for,  this  blest  day. 
And  leave  me  nothing  to  expect  hereafler.  [earth. 

Rand.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  I  know  but  one  on 
Could  properly  salute  me  by  the  title 
You're  pleased  to  give  me,  and  I  would  not  think 
That  you  are  he — That  you  are  Wilmot — 

Y.  WUm.  Whyl  [ment 

Rand.  Because  I  could  not  bear  the  disappoint- 
Should  I  be  deceived. 

F.  WUm.  Fm  pleased  to  hear  it : 
Thy  friendly  fears  better  express  thy  thoughts 
Than  words  could  do. 

Hand,  O,  Wilmot !  0,  my  master ! 
Are  you  return'd  % 

F.  WUm.  I  have  not  yet  embraced 
My  parents — I  shall  see  you  at  my  father's. 

Rand.  No,  I'm  discharged  from  thence — O;  sir, 
such  ruin — 

F.  WUnu  I've  heard  it  all,  and  hasten  to  re- 
lieve 'era : 
Sure  Heaven  hath  blest  me  to  that  very  end : 
I've  wealth  enough ;  nor  shalt  thou  want  a  part 

Rand.  I  have  a  part  already — I  am  blest 
In  your  success  and  share  in  all  your  joys. 

F.  WUm.  I  doubt  it  not — But  tell  me,  dost 
thou  think, 
My  parents,  not  suspecting  my  return. 
That  I  may  visit  them,  and  not  be  known  1 

Rand.  'Tis  hard  for  me  to  judge.    You  are 
already 
Grown  so  familiar  to  me,  that  I  wonder 
I  knew  you  not  at  first :  yet  it  may  be  ; 
For  you're  much  alter'd,  and  they  think  you  dead. 

F.  WUm.  This  is  certain:   Charlotte  beheld 
me  long, 
And  heard  my  loud  reproaches  and  complaints 
Without  rememb'ring  she  had  ever  seen  me. 
My  mind  at  ease  grows  wanton :  I  would  fain 
Refine  on  happiness.    Why  may  I  not 
Indulge  my  curiosity,  and  try 
If  it  be  possible  by  seeing  first 
My  parents  as  a  stranger,  to  improve 
Their  pleasure  by  surprise ! 

Rand,  It  may,  indeed, 


Enhance  your  own,  to  see  from  what  despair 
Your  timely  coming,  and  unhoped  success. 
Have  given  you  power  to  raise  them. 

F.  WUm.  I  remember. 
E'er  since  we  learn'd  together  you  excelfd 
In  writing  fairly,  and  could  imitate 
Whatever  hand  you  saw  with  great  exactness: 
Of  this  I'm  not  so  absolute  a  master. 
I  therefore  beg  you'll  write,  in  Charlotte's  nam« 
And  character,  a  letter  to  my  lather ; 
And  recommend  me,  as  a  friend  of  hers. 
To  his  acquaintance. 

Rand,  Sir,  if  you  desire  it 

And  yet — 

F.  WUm.  Nay,  no  objections — ^*TwilI  save  time. 
Most  precious  with  me  now.    For  |he  deception. 
If  doing  what  my  Charlotte  will  approve, 
'Cause  done  for  me  and  with  a  good  intent. 
Deserves  the  name,  I'll  answer  it  myself. 
If  this  succeeds,  I  purpose  to  defer 
Disoov'ring  who  I  am  till  Charlotte  comes. 
And  thou,  and  all  who  love  me.    Ev'ry  friend 
Who  witnesses  my  happiness  to-night, 
WUl,  by  partaking,  multiply  my  joys. 

Rand.  You  grow  luxurious  in  your  mental 
pleasures : 
Could  I  deny  you  aught,  I  would  not  write 
This  letter.    To  say  true,  I  ever  thought 
Your  boundless  curiosity  a  weakness. 

F.  WUm,  What  canst  thou  blame  in  this  1 

Rand.  Your  pardon,  air ; 
I  only  speak  in  general :  I'm  ready 
T*  obey  your  orders. 

F.  WUm.  I  am  much  thy  debtor, 
But  I  shall  find  a  time  to  quit  thy  kindness. 
O  Randal !  but  imagine  to  thyself 
The  floods  of  transport,  the  sincere  delight 
That  all  my  friends  will  fed,  when  I  disclose 
To  my  astonish'd  parents  my  return ; 
And  then  confess,  that  I  have  well  contrived 
By  giving  others  joy  t'  exalt  my  own. 
As  pain,  and  anguish,  in  a  gen'rous  mind. 
While  kept  conceal'd  and  to  ourselves  confined, 
Want  halif  their  force ;  so  pleasure,  when  it  flowa 
In  torrents  round  us,  more  ecstatic  gprows. 


&BBn—A  Room  tn  Old  wamoPt  Ehuat. 
Old  Weucot  and  his  W\ft  Aoirss. 
0.  WUm.  Here,  take  this  Seneca,  this  haugh^ 
pedant. 
Who  governing  the  master  of  mankind, 
And  awing  power  imperial,  prates  of— patience ; 
And  praises  poverty — possess'd  of  millions : 
—Sell  him,  and  buy  us  bread.    The  scantiest  meal 
The  vilest  copy  of  his  book  e'er  purchased, 
Will  give  us  more  relief  in  this  distress. 
Than  all  his  boasted  precepts. — Nay,  no  tears ; 
Keep  them  to  move  compassion  when  you  beg. 
Agn.  My  heart  may  break,  but  never  stoop  to 

that. 
O.  WUm,  Nor  would  I  live  to  see  it. — ^But 
despatch.  {Exit  Aoha 

Where  must  I  charge  this  length  of  misery, 
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That  gathera  force  each  moment  aa  it  rolla, 
And  must  at  last  o'erwhelm  me ;  but  on  hope, 
Vain,  flattering,  deluriTe,  groundless  hope ; 
A  senseless  expectation  of  relief 
That  has  for  years  deceived  me? — ^Had  I  thought 
As  I  do  now,  as  wise  men  ever  think, 
When  first  this  hell  of  poverty  overtook  me, 
That  power  to  die  implies  a  right  to  do  it. 
And  should  be  used  when  life  becomes  a  pain, 

What  plagues  had  I  prevented. True,  my  wife 

Is  still  a  slave  to  prejudice  and  fear 

I  would  not  leave  my  better  part,  the  dear 

[Weeps. 
Faithful  companion  of  my  happier  days, 
To  bear  the  weight  of  age  and  want  alone. 
ril  try  once  more 

Enter  Aomis,  and  t^fUr  her  Tocho  Wmiot. 

O.  T4'7/f»i.  Returned,  my  life,  so  soon  1 

wtf^.  The  unexpected  coming  of  this  stranger 
Prevents  my  going  yet. 

K  WUm,  You're,  I  presume. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  this  is  directed. 

[Qioa  a  Utter. 
What  wild  neglect,  the  token  of  despair, 
What  indigence,  what  misery  appears 
In  each  disordered,  or  disfumish'd  room 
Of  this  once  gorgeous  house !  What  discontent, 
What  anguish  and  confusion  fill  the  faces 
Of  its  dejected  owners !     .  [AHde.] 

O.  Wilm.  Sir,  such  welcome 
As  this  poor  house  affords,  you  may  command. 

Our  ever  friendly  neighbour Once  we  hoped 

T'  have  call'd  fiur  Charlotte  by  a  dearer  name 
But  we  have  done  with  hope — I  pray  excuse 
This  incoherence— ^e  had  once  a  son.       [H^qnt. 

^gn.  That  you  are  come  from  that  dearvirtnous 
Revives  in  us  the  mem'ry  of  a  loss,  [maid, 

Which  though  long  since,  we  have  notleam'dto 
bear. 

F.  WUvru  \Aiide.]  The  joy  to  see  them,  and  the 
bitter  pain 
It  is  to  see  them  thus,  touches  my  soul 
With  tenderness  and  grief,  that  will  o'erfiow. 
My  bosom  heaves  and  swells,  as  it  would  burst; 
My  bowels  move,  and  my  heart  melts  within  me. 

They  know  me  not,  and  yet,  I  fear,  I  shall 

Defeat  my  purpose  and  betray  myself. 

O.  Wilm.  The  lady  calls  you  here  her  valued 
friend ; 
Enough,  though  nothing  more  should  be  implied, 
To  recommend  you  to  our  best  esteem, 

— A  worthless  acquisition ! May  she  find 

Some  means  that  better  may  express  her  kindness ! 
But  she,  perhaps,  hath  purposed  to  enrich 
You  with  herself,  and  end  her  fiuitless  sorrow 
For  one  whom  death  alone  can  justify 
For  leaving  her  so  long.    If  it  be  so. 
May  you  repair  his  loss,  and  be  to  Charlotte 
A  second,  happier  Wilmot.     Partial  nature. 
Who  only  favours  youth,  as  feeble  age 
Were  not  her  oflspring,  or  bdow  her  care. 
Has  seal*d  our  doom :  no  second  hope  shall  spring 
From  my  dead  loins,  and  Agnes'  sterile  womb, 
To  dry  our  tears,  and  dissipate  despair. 


Agn»  The  last  and  most  abandoned  of  our  kind, 
By  heaven  and  earth  neglected 'or  despised, 
The  loathsome  grave,  that  robb'd  us  of  our  son. 
And  all  our  joys  in  him,  must  be  our  refuge. 

T.  Wilm.  Let  ghosts  unpardoned,  or  devoted 
fiends. 
Fear  without  hope,  and  wail  in  such  sad  strains ; 
But  grace  defend  the  living  from  despair. 
The  darkest  hours  precede  the  rising  sun  ; 
And  mercy  may  appear  when  least  expected. 

O.  Wilm.  This  I  have  heard  a  thousand  times 
repeated, 
And  have,  believing,  been  as  oft  deceived. 

Y.  Wilm.  Behold  in  me  an  instance  of  its  truth. 
At  sea  twice  shipwreck'd,  and  as  oft  the  prey 
Of  lawless  pirates ;  by  the  Arabs  thrice 
Surprised,  and  robb'd  on  shore ;  and  once  reduced 
To  worse  than  these,  the  sum  of  all  distress 
That  the  most  wretched  feel  on  this  side  hell, 
Ev'n  slavery  itself:  yet  here  I  stand, 
Except  one  trouble  that  will  quickly  end. 
The  happiest  of  mankind. 

O.  Wilm,  A  rare  example 
Of  fortune's  caprice ;  apter  to  surprise 
Or  entertain,  than  comfort,  or  instruct. 
If  you  would  reason  from  events,  be  just, 
And  count,  when  you  escaped,  how  many  perish'd ; 
And  draw  your  infrence  thence. 

.Agn.  Alas !  who  knows 
But  we  were  rendered  cliildlcss  by  some  storm. 
In  which  you,  though  preserved,  might  bear  a  part 

F.  Wibn.  How  has  my  curiosity  betray'd  me 
Into  superfluous  pain  !  I  faint  with  fondness ; 
And  shall,  if  I  stay  longer,  rush  upon  'em, 
Proclaim  myself  their  son,  kiss  and  embrace  'em 
Till  their  souls,  transported  with  the  excess 
Of  pleasure  and  surprise,  quit  their  firail  mansions, 
And  leave  'em  breathless  in  my  longing  arms. 
By  circumstances  then,  and  slow  degrees. 
They  must  be  let  into  a  happiness 
Too  great  for  them  to  bear  at  once,  and  live: 
That  Charlotte  will  perform :  I  need  not  feign 
To  ask  an  hour  for  rest.  [Aside.]  Sir,  I  entreat 
The  favour  to  retire  where,  for  a  while, 
I  may  repose  myself.    You  will  excuse 
Thu  freedom,  and  the  trouble  that  I  give  you : 
'Tis  long  since  I  have  slept,  and  nature  calls. 

O.  Wdm.  I  pray,  no  more :  believe  we're  only 
troubled 
That  you  should  think  any  excuse  were  needful. 

F.  Wilm,  The  weight  of  this  is  some  incum- 
brance to  me ; 

[Takes  a  ca^cet  outqf  Ms  bosom,  and 
gives  it  to  his  vwUier.] 

And  its  contents  of  value :  if  you  please 

To  take  the  charge  of  it  'till  I  awake, 

I  shall  not  rest  the  worse.     If  I  should  sleep 

Till  I  am  osk'd  for,  as  perhaps  I  may, 

I  beg  that  you  would  wake  me. 

jSgn.  Doubt  it  not: 
Distracted  as  I  am  with  various  woea, 
I  shall  remember  that.  [ExX 

F.  Wilm.  Merciless  grief! 
What  ravage  has  it  made !  how  has  it  changed 
Her  lovely  form  and  mind !  I  feel  her  anguish, 
2x3 
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And  dread  I  know  not  what  from  her  despair. 
My  father  too        O  grant  *em  patience,  heaven ! 
A  little  longer,  a  few  short  hours  more,  ^ 

And  all  their  cares,  and  mine,  shall  end  for  ever. 

[Jnde. 
How  near  is  miseiy  and  joy  allied !  , 

Nor  eye  nor  thought  can  their  extremes  divide : 
A  moment's  space  is  long,  and  lightning  slow. 
To  fate  descending  to  reverse  our  woe. 
Or  blast  our  hopes,  and  all  our  joys  overthrow. 


ACT  in. 


ne  aoene  oontinued.  EnUr  Aanta  alone,  vfUh  the  casket  in 
herhcmd. 

Agn.  Who  should  this  stranger  be  1  And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it, 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand — 
His  confidence  amazes  me — Perhaps 
It  Lb  not  what  he  says — Fm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see — No,  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  th'  affairs  of  others. 
Who  have  t'  employ  my  thoughts,  so  many  cares 
And  sorrows  of  myown  ? — With  how  much  ease 
The  spring  gives  way!     Surprising!  most  pro- 
digious ! 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravish'd  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.     How  bright 's  the 

lustre. 
How  immense  the  worth  of  these  fair  jewels ! 
Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  for  ever 
Base  poverty,  and  all  its  abject  train ; 
The  mean  devices  we're  reduced  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserve  our  lives 
From  day  to  day;  the  cold  neglect  of  friends; 
The  galling  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity 

Of  an  insulting  world ^Posscss'd  of  these. 

Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their  turn, 
And  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 
At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  us. 
— A  pleasing  dream !  'Tis  past ;  and  now  I  wake 
More  wretched  by  the  happiness  Fve  lost ; 
For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think, 
Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mine. 
Nay,  it  was  more  than  thought — I  saw  and 
touch'd 

The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet 

*Tis  here — 'tis  mine — I  have  it  in  possession 

Must  I  resign  it  1  Must  I  give  it  back  1 

Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want ! 

To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  lossi 

Retain  it  then ^But  howl  there  is  a  way 

Why  sinks  my  heart  1  Why  does  my  blood  run 

coldl 
Why  am  I  thrill'd  with  horror  1   "Tis  not  choice. 
But  dire  necessity  suggests  the  thought. 
Enter  Out  Wnnoi. 
O.  Wilm,  Tlie  mind  contented,  with  how  little 
pains 
The  wond'ring  senses  yield  to  soft  repose. 
And  die  to  gain  new  life !  He's  fallen  asleep 
Already Happy  man !  What  dost  thou  tj&ink. 


My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  guest ! 
He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanity : 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  swam  in  tears. 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  press'd  it  to  his  lips ; 
And  with  a  look,  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul, 
Begg'd  me  to  comfort  thee :  and — Dost  thou  he«r 
^  me? — 

What  art  thou  gazing  on  1  Fie,  'tis  not  well 

This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed : 

Why  have  you  open'd  it  t   Should  this  be  known. 

How  mean  must  we  appear ! 

jfgn.  And  who  shall  know  it  ? 

O.  Wilm.  There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent 
dignity 
Due  to  ourselves ;  which,  spite  of  our  misfortonea, 
May  be  maintain'd  and  cherish'd  to  the  last. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  worid,  shows  sovereign  contempt. 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  malice,  [sense! 

jign.  Shows  sovereign  madness,  and  a  scorn  oi 
Pursue  no  further  this  detested  theme : 
I  will  not  die, — I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  oompell'd.    [sun 

O.  Wilm.  To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  life. 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  failing : 
Were  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword. 
This  warmth  might  be  excused — But  take  thy 
Die  how  you  will,  you  shall  not  die  alone,  [choice : 

Jgn,  Nor  live,  I  hope. 

O.  Wilm.  There  is  no  fear  of  that. 

Jgn,  Then  we'll  live  both. 

O.  Wdm.  Strange  folly !  where's  the  means  1 

Jgn.  The  means  are  there ;  those  jewels 

O.  Wtlm.  Ha! ^Takehecd: 

Perhaps  thou  dost  but  try  me ;  yet  take  heed 

There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  man 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  t'  approve ; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide, 
Wlien  flatt'ring  opportunity  enticed. 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  named. 

jSan,  And  add  to  these  detested  suicide, 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  we  may  avoid. 

O.  Wihn.TYi*  inhospitable  murder  of  our  guest ! — 
How  couldst  thou  form  a  thought  so  very  tempting, 
So  advantageous,  so  secure,  and  easy ; 
And  yet  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  horror  ? 

Jgn.  'Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature. 
To  take  another's  life,  tiian  end  our  own. 

O.  Wilm,  It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
Howe'er  we  may  deceive  ourselves  or  others. 
We  act  fix>m  inclination,  not  by  rule. 

Or  none  could  act  amiss And  that  all  err, 

None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 

O !  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  stzengA, 

When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion, 
Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  subom'd 
To  plead  the  cause  of  vile  assassination ! 

Jgn.  You're  too  severe:  reason  may  justly  plead  ' 
For  her  own  preservation. 

O.  Wilm,  Rest  contented: 
Whate'er  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make. 
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I  am  betrayed  within :  my  will's  seduced, 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  bring^s  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stnnds  to  parley  with  temptation. 
Does  it  to  be  o'ercome.  ^ 

^giu  Then  nought  remains. 
But  the  swift  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delay'd. 
We  must  despatch  him  sleeping:  should  he  wake, 
'Twere  madness  to  attempt  it. 

O.  Wdm.  True ;  his  strength 
Single  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Gen'rous,  unhappy  man !  O  what  could  move  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish  1 

jign.  By  what  means  ? 
By  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling, 
Shall  we  effect  his  death? 

O.  WUm.  Why,  what  a  fiend! 

How  cruel,  how  remorseless  and  impatient 
Have  pride  and  poverty  nmde  thee ! 

•tfgn.  Barbarous  man ! 
Whose  wasteful  riots  ruin'd  our  estate, 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 
His  rosjT  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages, 
Earnest  intreaties,  agonies  and  tears, 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perish 

In  some  remote,  inhospitable  land 

The  loveliest  youth,  in  person  and  in  mind. 
That  ever  crown'd  a  groaning  mother's  pains ! 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  1 
Thou  cruel  husband !  thou  unnat'ral  father ! 
Thou  most  remorselev,  most  ungprateful  man. 


To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me 
For  being  what  thou'st  made  me. 

0.  mim.  Dry  thy  tears: 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.     I  confess 
That  thou  hast  suffer'd  much :  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  pur- 
The  poor,  ill-fated,  unsuspecting  victim,      [pose. 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch, 
From  which  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash. 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  fumish'd  us  with  arms 
Against  himsel£    Which  shall  I  use  ? 

Jgn,  The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist 

0.  Wilm.  No. 
'TIS  a  dreadful  office,  and  Fll  spare 
Thy  trembling  handis  the  guilt— —steal  to  the 

door. 
And  bring  me  word ;  if  he  be  still  asleep. 

Or  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
The  happiest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch ! 
Thy  thoughts  are  perishing,  thy  youthful  joys, 
Touch'd  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death. 

Are  with'ring  in  their  bloom But,  thought 

extinguish'df 
Hell  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 

Pangs  of  disappointment ^Then  I  was  wrong 

In  counting  him  a  wretch :  To  die  well  pleased, 

Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 

To  be  a  wretch,  is  to  survive  the  loss 

Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself, 

As  I  have  done— ^ Why  do  I  mourn  him  then  1 

For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul, 

He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 


THOMAS  TICKELL. 


[Born,  1688.    DM,  1T40.] 


Thomas  Tiokill,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Tickell,  was  bom  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland, 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fellowship,  which 
he  vacated  by  marrying  about  his  fortieth  year. 
Though  he  sung  the  praises  of  peace  when  the 
Tories  were  negotiating  with  France,  he  seems, 
from  the  rest  of  his  writings,  and  his  close  con- 
nexion with  Addison,  to  have  deserved  the  epithet 
of  Whiggissimus,  which  Swift  bestowed  on  him. 


His  friendship  with  Addison  lasted  for  life;  he 
accompanied  him  to  Ireland  in  the  suite  of  Lord 
Sunderland,  became  his  secretary  when  Addison 
was  made  Secretary  of  Stete,  was  left  the  charge 
of  publishing  his  works,  and  prefixed  to  them  his 
excellent  elegy.  He  was  afterward  secretary  to 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  which  he 
held  till  his  death. 


10  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK,  ON  THE  DEATH  OV 

MR.  AJ>DiaON.« 
Ip,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd, 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid, 
Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan. 
And  judge,  O  judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

[*  Thfai  Elegy  bj  Mr.  Tickell  Is  one  of  the  finest  In  our 
language.  Then  U  so  little  new  that  can  be  M.il  upon 
the  death  of  a  friend,  after  the  complaints  of  Ovid  and  the 
Latin  Itallana  in  this  way,  that  one  is  eorprlsed  to  see  so 


What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 
Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  1 

much  novelty  in  this  to  rtrike  hb,  and  00  much  interest  to 
nlfect^^QoLDSMiTB.  Of  this  Elegy,  which  is  indiroctly  pre- 
tened  by  Juhnson  to  the  Lycidas  of  Milton,  Steele  hu  said 
with  nneharitable  troth,  that  it  is  only  **  prose  inrhyme."] 
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THOMAS  TICKELL. 


How  silent  did  his  old  oompanioiu  tretd, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things, 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks 

of  kings! 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid : 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  oonvey'd ! 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  dosing  graye  we  bend, 
Accept  Uiese  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever!  take  this  long  adieu; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan, 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful,  if  I  form  a  song. 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue ; 
My  gnrief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free. 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  thee! 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxuiy  !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown, 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below ; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumphed ;  or  in  arts  eicell'd ; 
Chiefs,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given; 
And  saints,  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to 

heaven ; 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assign'd, 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbodied 

mind? 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  ? 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels 

gaze? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubun,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay 'd  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mindl 
Oh !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardiauigenius,  lend ! 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  me ; 


In  nightly  visions  seldom  foils  to  rise. 

Or,  roused  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 

If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 

Th'  unblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my 

sight; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove; 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reason'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious 

song: 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (oh!  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures 
grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefo  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  sudden  tears ! 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and 

foir. 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze! 
Hu  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  shade. 

From  other  ills,  however  fortune  frown'd. 
Some  refuge  in  the  Muse's  art  I  found; 
Reluctant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  string. 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing ; 
And  these  sad  accents,  murmur'd  o'er  his  urn, 
Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
O !  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds^ 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds,) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong, 
And  weep  a  second  in  th'  unfinish'd  song ! 

These  works  divine,  which  on  his  death-bed 
laid, 
To  thee,  O  Craggs !  th'  expiring  sag^  convey'd, 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd,  monument  of  fame. 
Nor  he  survived  to  give,  nor  thou  to  daim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies, 
And  dose  to  his,  how  soon !  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair!  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tdl 
In  future  tongues :  each  other's  boast!  farewell! 
Farewell!  whom,  join'd  in  fome,  in  friendship 

tried. 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 


OOUN  AND  LUOT. 


Op  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  foir. 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace ; 

Nor  e'er  did  Lifly's  limpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  face : 


JAMES  HAMMOND. 
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Till  lubUew  love,  and  pining  care, 

Impaired  her  tobj  hue, 
Her  ooral  lips,  and  damaskM  cheeks^ 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh,  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale. 

When  beating  rains  descend  ? 
So  droopM  the  slow-consuming  maid. 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 
By  Lucy  warn'd,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair : 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Ye  perjured  swains,  beware. 

Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring ; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice, 

The  raven  flapp'd  his  wing. 
Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound: 
And  thus,  in  dying  words,  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  r5und : 

« I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  says,  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 
By  a  false  heart,  and  broken  vows. 

In  early  youth  I  die : 
Was  I  to  blame,  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  ridi  as  1 1 

**  Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone : 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid,  receive  his  kiss. 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 
To-morrow,  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient,  both  prepare ! 


But  know,  fond  maid ;  and  know,  false  man, 
That  Lucy  will  be  there ! 

«  Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades,  bear, 

This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet, 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding-sheet" 
She  spoke;  she  died;  her  corse  was  borne. 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet, 
He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding-sheet 

Then  what  were  peijured  Colin's  thoughts  ? 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  1 
The  bridesmen  flock'd  round  Lucy  dead. 

And  all  the  village  wept 
Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell  : 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brow, 

He  shook,  he  groan'd,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah,  bride  no  more ! 

The  varymg  crimson  fled. 
When,  stretched  before  her  rival's  corse, 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 
Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave, 

Convey'd  by  trembling  swains, 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod, 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  his  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true-love  knots, 

They  deck  the  sacred  green ; 
But,  swain  forsworn,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

This  hallow'd  spot  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  tbere.^ 


JAMES  HAMMOND. 


rBoni.1710.    Died.mi.t] 


ELEGY  Zm. 

He  imsginos  himself  married  to  Delia,  and  that,  content 
with  each  other,  thejr  are  retired  into  the  country. 

Lkt  Others  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold. 
And  view  their  fields,  with  waving  plenty  crown'd. 
Whom  neighbouring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold. 
And  trumpets  break  their  slumbers,  never  sound: 

[*  Through  all  Tickell's  works  there  la  a  strain  of  boUad- 
thuiking,  if  I  may  so  oxprera  it ;  and  hi  thla  professed 
halUd  be  seems  to  htive  surpassed  himself.  It  Is,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  our  language  in  this  way.— Qoldshith. 

I  ftlways  thought  Ttokoirs  ballad  the  prettiest  in  the 
worId.-^B.iT  to  Walpote.] 

[f  The  betft  oritlcinn  on  Hammond  has  been  anticipated 
by  Cr)wley,  that  '*  he  served  up  the  oold-meata  of  the  an- 
dents  new-heated  and  new  set-forth." 

**  bure  Uanunond  haa  mo  right,"  says  Shenstone, "  to  the 
63 


While  calmly  poor  I  trifle  life  away, 
Enjoy  sweet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  fire. 
No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray, 
But,  cheaply  bless'd,  I'll  scorn  each  vain  desire. 

With  timely  care  I'll  sow  my  little  field, 
And  plant  my  orchard  with  its  master's  hand. 
Nor  blush  to  spread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield, 
Or  range  my  sheaves  along  the  sunny  land. 

least  inventiye  merit  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single 
thought  In  his  Elegies  of  any  eminence,  that  Is  not  literaJly 
translated.  I  am  astonished  he  could  content  himself 
with  being  so  little  an  original.'*  "  I  question,"  ho  adds 
in  another  plaee,  *'  whether  they  had  taken  without  the 
Interest  of  his  genteel  aoqnaintanccL  or  indeed  if  the  author 
had  not  died  precedcntly."  What  has  been  said  of  Kirke 
White,  that  consumption  and  Southey  have  been  the  sal- 
vation of  his  verse,  is  more  true  when  said  of  Hammond, 
of  disease  and  Lord  Chesterfield.] 
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JOHN  OLDMIXON. 


If  late  at  daak,  while  careleasly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb. 
Under  my  arm  Fll  bring  the  wanderer  home, 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtlesi  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  Tain, 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast ! 
Or,  Inll'd  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain, 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest ! 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride, 

By  shady  rivers  indolently  stray, 

And  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side. 

Hear  how  they  murmur  as  they  glide  away ! 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  oool  retreat. 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go ! 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet, 
And  teach  my  lovely  scholar  all  I  know ! 

Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fency's  dream, 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 


Here  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest. 
The  favourite  subject  of  her  gentle  reign. 
By  love  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

For  her  I'll  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough. 
In  gloomy  forests  tend  my  lonely  flock ; 
For  her,  a  goatherd,  climb  the  mountain's 
And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 


Ah,  what  avails  to  press  the  stately  bed. 
And  fer  from  her  'midst  tasteless  grandeur  weep^ 
By  marble  fountains  lay  the  penave  head. 
And,  while  they  murmur,  strive  in  vain  to  sleep! 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tne. 
Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire. 
And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night : 

Beau^  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fency,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  fnend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  join'd. 

On  her  Fll  gaze,  when  others'  loves  are  o'er. 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  day-oold  hand — 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  mote. 
Nor  can  that  gentle  breast  the  thought  witlHtaiid. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare. 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  torments  kill. 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hair. 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  love  thee  still: 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed. 
Or  thou  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part; 

Let  them  extended  on  the  decent  bier. 
Convey  the  corse  in  melancholy  state; 
Through  all  the  village  spread  the  lender  tear. 
While  pitying  maids  our  wondrous  loves  relate. 


JOHN  OLDMIXON. 


RiDiOTFUU)  in  the  Tatler  under  the  name  of  I 
Omikron,  the  unborn  poet,  and  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Dundad,  who  mounts  the  side  of  a  Ughter  | 


in  order  to  plunge  with  more  efiect  His  party 
virulence  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  col- 
lector of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Bridgewmter. 


BONO. 
h  <nr  BMWWUL  oooASioin,  or  imTAnffli  ( 
m  MAWOM.  or  AHAonoir. 

I  LATBLT  vow'd,  but  'twas  in  haste. 

That  I  no  more  would  court 
The  joys  that  seem  when  they  are  past 

As  dull  as  they  are  short 

I  oft  to  hate  my  mistress  swear. 
But  soon  my  weakness  find ; 

I  make  my  oaths  when  she's  severe, 
But  break  them  when  she's  kind, 


ONHmSKLT. 


Ukdbbhiath  a  myrtle  shade, 
On  a  bank  of  roses  laid. 
Let  me  drink,  and  let  me  play. 
Let  me  revel  all  the  day. 


Love,  descending  from  his  state, 
On  my  festivals  shall  wait ; 
Love  among  my  slaves  shall  ahine^ 
And  attend  to  fill  me  wine. 

Swift  as  chariot  wheels  we  fly. 
To  the  minute  we  must  die; 
Then  we  moulder  in  an  urn, 
Then  we  shall  to  dust  return. 

Then  in  vain  youll  'noint  my  tomb 
With  your  oils  and  your  perAune ; 
Rather  let  them  now  be  mine, 
Roses  round  my  temples  twine. 

Tou  who  love  me  now  I  live, 
Give  me  what  you  have  to  give ; 
Let  Elysium  be  my  care. 
When  the  gods  shall  send  me  there. 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILE. 


CBon,im.    IH«4,1TI1.] 


William  Sokikyilb  wu  bom  at  Edston,  in 
Warwickshire,  of  an  ancient  and  illuBtriona 
funity.  He  poBPOooed  an  estate  of  £1^0  a  year,* 
was  amiable  and  hospitable,  and  united  elegant 
and  refined  pursuits  with  the  active  amusements 


which  he  has  celebrated  in  his  poem  of  the 
Chase;  but  from  deficiency  in  economy  and 
temperance  was  driven,  according  to  Shenstone's 
account,  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  body  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  those  of  the  mind. 


BAOGHUS  TBIUMPHANT. 

A  tALB. 

"  Fob  shame,"  said  Ebony,  « for  shame ! 
Tom  Ruby,  troth,  you're  much  to  blame, 
To  drink  at  this  confounded  rate, 
To  guzde  thus,  early  and  late." 

Poor  Tom,  who  just  had  took  his  whet, 
And  at  the  door  his  uncle  met. 
Surprised  and  thunder-struck,  would  fain 
Make  his  escape,  but,  oh !  in  vain 
Each  blush  that  glow'd  with  an  ill  grace. 
Lighted  the  flambeaux  in  his  fiioe; 
No  loop-hole  left,  no  slight  pretence, 
To  pidltate  the  ibul  ofifence. 
« I  own  (said  he)  Fm  very  bad — 
A  sot — incorrigibly  mad — 
But,  sir — ^I  thank  you  for  your  love. 
And  by  your  lectures  would  improve : 
Yet,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  street 
For  conference  is  not  so  meet 
Here,  in  this  room — ^nay,  sir,  come  in— - 
Expose,  chastise  me  for  my  sin ; 
Exert  each  trope,  your  utmost  art. 
To  touch  this  senseless,  flinty  heart 
Fm  conscious  of  my  guilt,  'tis  true. 
But  yet  I  know  my  frailty  too ; 
A  slight  rebuke  will  never  do. 
Urge  home  my  fiiults — come  in,  I  pray— 
Let  not  my  soul  be  cast  away." 

Wise  Ebony,  who  deem'd  it  good 
T*  encourage  by  all  means  he  could 
These  first  appearances  of  grace. 
Followed  up  stairs,  and  took  his  place. 
The  bottle  and  the  crust  appear'd. 
And  wily  Tom  demurely  sneer'd. 


[*  Somervik's  6Sfe>te  irss  psit  la  Wanriekahire  sod  put 
in  Olonmatenhirtt.  He  most  bam  been  bom  belbre  1092, 
If  there  Is  say  truth  in  the  asiertloDS  of  song,  Ibr  among 
Us  wofks  !■  so  epletle  to  Aivm^n  the  pafaiter,  **on  Mi 
painttiv  a /M4aHfthpor^tMi^  the  author  in  Ihe  dedUne 
Hf  lifit,  oanying  him  Mcfc;  6y  the  auUtamot  (^aMoOurwr- 
iraU,  to  Mt  ifout^fid  dajfi,^  wherein  he  Bays  Out  he  is  then 
peaaed  hJa  aenith,  and 

All  the  poor  comftrt  that  I  now  can  ahan^ 
la  the  aoft  Ueaaing  of  an  elbow-efaali^ 

wbleh  If  Us  Uographsra  tell  the  tmth  moat  have  been 
said  of  himself  when  tUrty-elgfat,  ftr  Aikman  waa  deed 
early  in  178L  Shenatone,  moreover,  impntea  hia  ibibles 
to  age:  the  tdhles  of  fifty  an  not  the  fcibleaof  age.  «*The 


««My  duty,  sir !"— ^'  Thank  yon,  kind  Tom."— 

« Again,  an*t  please  you."— ^*Thank  you:  Come." 

"Sorrow  is  dry — ^I  must  once  more — " 

«Nay,  Tom,  I  told  you  at  the  door 

I  would  not  drink — ^what !  before  dinner  ! 

Not  one  glass  more,  as  I'm  a  sinneir — 

Come,  to  the  point  in  hand ;  is't  fit 

A  man  of  your  good  sense  and  wit 

Those  parts  which  Heaven  bestowed  should 

drown, 
A  butt  to  all  the  sots  in  townl 
Why,  tell  me,  Tom — ^what  fort  can  stand 
(Though  regular,  and  bravely  mann'd) 
If  night  and  day  the  fierce  foe  plies 
With  never-ceasing  batteries ; 
Will  there  not  be  a  breach  at  last  !*'— 
«  Unde,  'tis  true— forgive  what's  past" 
«But  if  nor  interest,  nor  feme. 
Nor  health,  can  your  dull  soul  reclaim. 
Hast  not  a  conscience,  man  1  no  thought 
Of  an  hereafter  1  dear  are  bought 
These  sensual  pleasures." — « I  relent, 
Kind  sir — ^but  give  your  zeal  a  vent — " 
Then,  pouting,  hung  his  head ;  yet  still 
Took  care  his  uncle's  glass  to  fill. 
Which  as  his  hurried  spirits  sunk. 
Unwittingly,  good  man !  he  drunk. 
Each  pint,  alas  I  drew  on  the  next. 
Old  Ebony  stuck  to  his  text. 
Grown  warm,  like  any  angel  spoke. 
Till  intervening  hiccups  broke 
The  well-strung  argument    Poor  Tom 
Was  now  too  forward  to  reel  home ; 
That  preaching  still,  this  still  repenting. 
Both  equally  to  drink  consenting, 


Chase,"  the  monmnent  to  his  name,  was  first  pnbllahed  in 
the  May  of  1736.  Hia  portrait  is  at  Lord  Somerrill^a,  and 
engraved  befine  the  Memoirs  of  the  Somerrllle's-a  very 
extraordinary  performonoe ;  a  portion  of  the  debt  due  hf 
the  public  to  Sir  Walter  Soott.  He  was,  we  are  told  by- 
Lady  Luzborough,  **ot  %  very  fUr  eomplezlon.''  and  he 
deaonbes  hlmseJx  in  one  of  his  rhyming  efroriona  to 


A  aqnire  wcUrbom  and  alz  Ibot  high. 


**  Whaterer,"  says  Shenstone^ 
poor  Somerrille,  I  reaUy  find 
loved  him  far  nothing  so  mi 
pill-fication  of  monev."  A  I 
more  than  onoe  by  Its  author. 


the  foorU  might  eatesm  in 
n  oritioal  loqoiry,  that  I 
as  his  fiocoiiianeft-nlhilt' 
of« 
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RICHARD  WEST. 


Till  both,  brimful,  could  swill  no  more, 
And  fell  dead  drunk  upon  the  floor. 

BacchuB,  the  jolly  god,  who  aate 
Wide-straddling  o*er  his  tun  in  state, 
Close  by  the  window  side,  from  whence 
He  heard  this  weighty  conference ; 
Joy  kindling  in  his  ruddy  cheeks. 
Thus  the  indulgent  godhead  speaks : 
"Frail  mortals,  know,  reason  in  vain 
Rebels,  and  would  disturb  my  reign. 
See  there  the  sophister  overthrown. 
With  stronger  arguments  knock'd  down 
Than  e'er  in  wrangling  schools  were  known ! 
The  wine  that  sparkles  in  this  glass 
Smoothes  every  brow,  gilds  every  face : 


As  vapours  when  the  snn  appears. 

Far  hence  anxieties  and  feazs: 

Chrave  ermine  smiles,  lawn  sleeves  grow  gay. 

Each  haughty  monarch  owns  my  sway, 

And  cardinals  and  popes  obey : 

Even  Cato  drank  his  glass,  'twas  I 

Taught  the  brave  patriot  how  to  die 

For  injured  Rome  and  liberty ; 

'Twas  I  who  with  immortal  lajrs 

Inspired  the  bard  that  sung  his  praise. 

Let  dull  unsoctabie  fools 

Loll  in  their  cells,  and  live  by  rules ; 

My  votaries,  in  gay  delight 

And  mirth,  shall  revel  all  the  night ; 

Act  well  their  parts  on  life's  dull  stage. 

And  make  each  moment  worth  an  age." 


RICHARD  WEST. 

CBo^^lna    Dkd,17«S. 

RiOHABD  West,  the  lamented  friend  of  Gray,  who  died  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 


AD  AMICOS.* 

Ybs,  happy  youths,  on  Camus's  sedgy  side, 
You  feel  each  joy  that  friendship  can  divide ; 
Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  explore. 
And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modem  lore. 
Studious  alone  to  learn  whatever  may  tend 
To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend ; 
Now  pleased  along  the  cloister'd  walk  you  rove, 
And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove, 
Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  ye  chuse 
To  catch  the  zeph3rT,  and  to  court  the  muse. 
Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 
These  lines  gave  back  the  image  of  my  heart) 
At  me  the  power  that  comes  or  soon  or  late. 
Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate ; 
From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  I  stand, 
Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land ; 
Around  no  friends  theur  lenient  care  to  join 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  hearts  with  mine. 
Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise. 
For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days ; 
To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  g^ef  a  prey. 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

Just  heaven !  what  sin  ere  life  begins  to  bloom. 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb  ? 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murderous  knife  ? 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclaim, 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name  1 

•  An  imiUtion  of  £legy  T.  8d  book  of  TibuUiu^Thls 
poem  was  written  by  thin  interesting  youth  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  [West's  poems  are  very  few  in  nimiber,  and  thorn 
few  are  chiefly  ezercieee  in  Latin.  There  is  a  fine  vein  of 
tender  ibeUng  throughout  this  poem,  and  though  the 


Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe. 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know  ! 
As  yet  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time. 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prime; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  ran. 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who,  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appear. 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  vernal  year; 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purfrfe  hue  betray. 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  morning  spray  1 
Stem  Power  of  Fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
The  Stygian  deserts  and  Cimmerian  pools. 
Forbear,  nor  rashly  smite  my  youthful  heart, 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart : 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  my  withering  faea, 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  Uow, 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  man  to  Reason's  judging  eye! 
Bom  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die ; 
Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire, 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  vain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise, 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise ; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing. 
And  fair-faced  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing; 
'Tis  like  the  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed. 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  flowery  head ; 


thoughts  are  from  Tibnllns  and  Pope,  vet  tbey  are  bor- 
rowed in  no  common  way ;  with  that  kind  of  liberality 
which  giTea  a  return  for  what  it  steals.  We  may  add  here 
what  is  not  at  ali  generally  known,  th*t  Tom  Hesme*! 
Beply  to  Time  ia  one  of  young  Weet's  felicitous  effusions.] 


JAMES  EYRE  WEEEES. 
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Nuned  bj  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shade  all  the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  way, 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride. 
And  sinka,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

Bat  why  repine  t     Does  life  deserve  ray  sigh ; 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
For  those  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  all-oonquering  Death  shall 

spread 
His  wings  around  my  nnrepining  head, 


I  care  not:  though  this  face  be  seen  no  more. 
The  world  vnll  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear, 
The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare, 
Nor  signs  on  earth  nor  portents  in  the  air ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath. 
Nor  Nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Yet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Loved  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end, 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  precepts 

mend: 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear, 
Not  from  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  sincere. 


JAMES  EYRE  WEEKES. 


noM.  TCBD  nomD  at  oobx,  174S. 


THS  FIYB  TBAITOBS. 

A  SORQ. 

THim's  not  a  sense  but  still  betrays, 
Like  bosom-snakes,  their  master ; 

Where'er  my  various  fancy  strays, 
It  still  brings  some  disaster; 

For  all  my  different  senses  move 

To  the  same  centre— fiital  love ! 

My  rebel  eyes  betray  my  heart, 

And  ruin  me  by  gazing, 
Like  burning  glasses  flames  impart, 

And  set  me  all  a  blazing : 
These  trcachrous  twins,  which  should  protect. 
Like  fatal  stars  my  peace  have  wreck'cL 

My  simple  ears  my  soul  betray, 

By  listening  to  the  sjren ; 
They  who  should  guard  th'  important  way. 

With  sounds  my  heart  environ ; 
Bribed,  they  admit  such  potent  foes 
As  rob  me  of  my  sweet  repose. 

My  smell,  too,  plays  a  traitor's  part, 
Her  fragrant  breath  admitting ; 


Her  perfumed  sighs  sharp  stings  impart. 

My  simple  soul  outwitting : 
Poor  I  am  led  thus  by  the  nose. 
And  find  the  nettle  in  the  rose. 

My  taste  the  dangerous  nectar  stps, — 
Such  nectar  gods  ne'er  tasted ; 

And  sucks  ambrosia  from  her  lips ; 
With  ruin  thus  I'm  feasted ; 

My  palate,  which  should  be  my  cook, 

DMtroys  me  with  the  poison'd  hook. 

My  touch— oh,  there  contagion  lies ! 

Whene'er  I  touch  I  tremble ; 
Through  all  my  firame  the  enchantment  fliea, 

An  aspen  I  resemble ; 
My  lips  deluding  me  with  bliss. 
Betray  their  master  with  a  kiss. 

Whate'er  I  see,  or  hear,  or  smell. 

Or  taste,  or  touch,  delighted. 
By  all  together,  like  a  spell, 

Am  I  to  love  invited : 
And  other  things  their  ruin  shun. 
But  I  am  by  myself  undone. 


2L 
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RICHARD  SAVAGE. 

CBms.1M»-T.   Dtod,lTa.] 

Son  of  the  unnatund  Anne  Counteei  of  Meedeiifield,  by  Etri  Riven,  wat  bom  in  1696-7,  and  died 

in  a  jaU  at  Biiatol,  1743. 


THE  BA£eCABD.« 

mMBniD,  wm  all  mh  ismBioi,  to  ■s&BaR,  ovob 

ooDiRHi  or  luooumiiA. 

Iir  gayer  hoon^t  when  high  my  fimcy  ran. 

The  Muae  exalting,  thus  her  lay  began. 

«  Blest  be  the  Bastard's  birth !  through  wondroDS 

ways, 
He  shines  eooentric  like  a  comet's  Uase! 
No  sickly  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he ! 
He  !  stamp'd  in  nature's  mint  of  eostacy ! 
He  fiyes  to  build,  not  boast  a  generous  race : 
No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  fiioe : 
His  daring  hope  no  sire's  example  bounds ; 
His  first-bom  lights  no  prejudice  confounds. 
He,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame; 
He  glories  in  a  Bastard's  glowing  name. 

«  Bom  to  himself,  by  no  possession  led. 
In  freedom  foster'd,  and  by  fortune  fed ; 
Nor  guides,  nor  rales,  his  sovereign  dioice  control, 
His  body  independent  as  his  soul ; 
Loosed  to  the  world's  wide  range— enjoin'd  no 

aim. 
Prescribed  no  du^,  and  assign'd  no  name, 
Nature's  unbounded  son,  he  stands  alone. 
His  heart  unbiass'd,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

« O  mother,  yet  no  mother!  'tis  to  you 
My  thanks  for  such  distinguish'd  claims  are  due ; 
You  unenslaved  to  Nature's  narrow  laws. 
Warm  championeas  for  freedom's  sacred  cause, 
From  all  the  dry  devoirs  of  blood  and  line. 
From  ties  maternal,  moral  and  divine. 
Discharged  my  grasping  soul ;  push'd  me  from 

shore. 
And  launch'd  me  into  life  without  an  oar. 

<«  What  had  I  lost,  if,  conjugally  kind, 
By  nature  hating,  yet  by  vows  confined. 
Untaught  the  matrimonial  bounds  to  slight, 
And  coldly  conscious  of  a  husband's  right, 
Tou  had  faint-drawn  me  with  a  form  alone, 
A  lawfiil  lump  of  life  by  force  your  own ! 
Then,  while  your  backward  will  retrench'd  desire, 
And  unconcurring  spirits  lent  no  fire, 
I  had  been  bom  your  dull,  domestic  heir, 
Load  of  your  life,  and  motive  of  your  care; 
Perhaps  been  poorly  rich,  and  meanly  great, 
The  slave  of  pomp,  a  <7pher  in  the  state ; 

P*  Almost  all  things  written  from  the  heart,  as  this 
eertainly  was,  hare  eome  merit  The  poet  here  describes 
sorrows  and  misfortunes  which  were  bf  no  means  imagi- 
nary ;  and  thus  there  runs  a  truth  of  thinking  through 
this  poem,  without  which  It  would  be  of  litUe  value,  as 
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Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown, 
And  riumbering  in  a  seat  by  chance  my  own. 

<«  Far  nobler  blessings  wait  the  bastard'a  lot ; 
Conceived  in  rapture,  and  with  fire  begot ! 
Strong  as  necesnty,  he  starts  away, 
Climbs    against   wrongs,    and   brightens    ii 
day." 

Thus  unprophetic,  lately  misinqiired, 
I  sung :  gay  fluttering  hope  my  fimcy  fired: 
Inly  secure,  through  conscious  soom  of  ill. 
Nor  taught  by  wisdom  how  to  balance  will» 
Rashly  deceived,  I  saw  no  pits  to  shun, 
But  thought  to  purpose  and  to  act  were  one ; 
Heedless  what  painted  cares  pervert  his  way, 
Whbm    caution  arms   not,   and  whom 

betray; 
But  now  exposed,  and  shrinking  firam  diatTesa, 
I  fly  to  shelter  while  the  tempests  press ; 
My  Muse  to  grief  resigns  the  varying  tone, 
The  raptures  languish,  and  the  numbers  groan. 

O  Memory  !  thou  soul  of  joy  and  pain  ! 
Thou  actor  of  our  passions  o'er  again ! 
Why  didst  thou  aggravate  the  wretch's  woe  1 
Why  add  continuous  smart  to  every  blow  t 
Few  are  my  joys ;  alas !  how  soon  forgot ! 
On  that  kind  quarter  thou  invad'st  me  not ; 
WhUe  sharp  and  numberless  my  sorrows  fiJl, 
Tet  thou  repeat'st  and  multiply'st  them  alL    s 

Is  chance  a  guilt  ?  that  my  disastrous  heart. 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart ! 
Can  self-defence  be  sin  ?— Ah,  plead  no  mora ! 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  stain'd  thee 

o'erl 
Had  Heaven  befiiended  thy  unhappy  aide. 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked — or  thou  hadst 
died. 

Far  be  the  guilt  of  homeshed  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  fell ! 
Still  the  pale  dead  revives,  and  lives  to  me, 
To  me !  through  Pity's  eye  condemn'd  to  see. 
Remembrance  vaib  his    rage,  but  swells    his 

fete; 
Grieved  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young,  and  unthoughtful  then ;  who  knows,  one 

day, 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their 
way  1 

Savage  is,  in  other  respects,  but  an  indifferent  poet^— 
Goldsmith.] 

[t  The  reader  will  easOy  perceive  these  vezMS  were  begun, 
when  my  heart  was  gayer  than  it  luks  been  of  late;  and 
finished  in  hours  of  the  deepest  melandioly.— Savaoi.] 
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He  might  have  lired  till  folly  died  in  ihsme, 

Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thint  for  fame. 

He  might  perhaps  hia  country's  friend  have 

proved; 
Both  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved, 
He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  doom'd  to 

fidl; 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  morder'd  all. 
Oh  fate  of  late  repentance!  always  vain: 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain, 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest  1 — No  mother's 

care 
Shielded  my  in&nt  innocence  with  prayer  : 
No  fiither^s  guardian  hand  my  youth    main- 

tain'd, 
Gall*d  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrain'd. 
Is  it  not  time  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm, 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  from  future  harm! 


Am  I  retum'd  from  death  to  live  in  pain  1 
Or  would  imperial  Pity  save  in  vain  1 
Distrust  it  not — What  blame  can  mercy  find, 
Which  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind  1 

Mother,  miscaird,  farewell — of  soul  severe. 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear : 
All  I  was  wretched  by  to  you  I  ow'd. 
Alone  from  strangers  every  comfort  flow'd ! 

Lost  to  the  life  you  gave,  your  son  no  more, 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doom'd  before ; 
New-born,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim. 
But  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name ; 
Supremely  lovely,  and  serenely  great ! 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state ! 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — ^yet  now  with  one  consent  adore ! 
One  contest  y^t  remains  in  this  desire, 
Who  most  shall  give  applause,  where  all  admire. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 


CBocB,U88. 

Thb  faults  of  Pope's  private  character  have 
been  industriously  exposed  by  his  latest  editor 
and  biographer,*  a  gentleman  whose  talents  and 
virtuous  indignation  were  worthy  of  a  better  em- 
ployment. In  the  moral  portrait  of  Pope  which 
he  has  drawn,  all  the  agreeable  traits  of  tender 
and  fiuthfiil  attachment  in  his  nature  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade,  wbile  his  deformities  are 
brought  out  in  the  strongest,  and  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated colours. 

The  story  of  his  publishing  a  character  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  having  received  a 
bribe  to  suppress  it,  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Horace  WsJpole :  but  Dr.  J.  Warton,  in  relating 
it,  adds  a  circumstance  which  contradicts  the 
statement  itself.  The  duchess's  imputed  cha- 
racter appeared  in  1746,  two  years  after  Pope's 
death ;  Pope,  therefore,  could  not  have  himself 
published  it;  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  the  bribe  ever  existed.f  Pope  was  a  steady 
and  fond  friend.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  of 
his  treachery  to  Bolingbroke,  in  publishing  the 
Patriot  King.  An  explanation  of  this  business 
was  given  by  the  late  Earl  of  Marchmont  to  a 
gentleman  still  living,  (1820,)  the  Honourable. 
George  Rose,  which  is  worth  attending  to.  The 
Earl  of  Marchmont's  account  of  it,  first  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary,  is  the  following. 

« The  essay  on  the  Patriot  King  was  under- 
taken at  the  pressing  instance  of  Lord  Combury, 
very  warmly  supported  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  Lord  Marchmont,  with  which  Lord  Boling- 


r«Tbe  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles:  Imfc  Mr.  William  Rotooe  If  his 
laicfi  editor  and  biographer.] 

[t  ThAt  the  bribe  was  paid,  and  the  character  in  print, 
tiie  publlraUon  of  the  Marchmont  Papers  linoe  this  was 
written  batt  prored  beyond  all  (question.] 


>lMl,174A.] 

broke  at  length  complied.     When  it  was  written 
it  was  shown  to  the  two  lords  and  one  other  con- 
fidential fiiend,  who  were  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  they  did  not  cease  their  importunities  to 
have  it  published,  till  his  lordship,  after  much 
hesitation,  consented  to  print  it,  with  a  positive 
determination,  however,  against  a  publication  at 
that   time;   assigning   as  his  reason,  that  the 
work  was  not  finished  in  such  a  way  as  he  wished 
it  to  be  before  it  went  into  the  world.    Conform- 
ably to  that  determination  some  copies  of  tlie 
essay  were  printed,  which  were  distributed  to 
Lord  Combury,  Lord  Marchmont,  Sir  W.  Wynd- 
ham,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Lord  Chester- 
field.   Mr.  Pope  put  his  copy  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  stating  to 
him  the  injunction  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  *,  but  that 
gentleman  was  so  captivated  with  it  as  to  press 
Mr.  Pope   to  allow  him  to   print  a  small  im- 
pression at  his  own  expense,  using  such  caution 
as  should  effectually  prevent  a  single  copy  get- 
ting into  the  possession  of  any  one  till  the  con- 
sent of  the  author  should  be  obtained.     Under  a 
solemn  engagement  to  that  eflfect,  Mr.  Pope  very 
reluctantly   consented:    the    edition  was  then 
printed,  packed  up,  and  deposited  in  a  separate 
warehouse,  of  which  Mr.  Pope  had  the  key.    On 
the  circumstance  being  made  known  to  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke, who  was  then  a  guest  in  his  own  house 
at  Battersea  with  Lord  Marchmont,  to  whom  he 
had  lent  it  for  two  or  three  years,  his  lordship 
was  in  great  indignation,  to  appease  which.  Lord 
Marchmont  sent  Mr.  Grevenkop,  (a  German  gen- 
tleman who  had  travelled  with  him,  and  was 
afterward  in  the  household  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,)  to  bring  out 
the  whole  edition,  of  which  a  bonfire  was  in- 
stantly made  on  the  terrace  of  Battersea." 
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THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO^^IS  SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying — 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life ! 

Hark  !  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away  !* 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite? 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  1 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly : 
O  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  1 

O  Death !  where  is  thy  sting? 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK-f 

AN  HXEOI-OOICCAL  POEM. 


CANTO  I. 
What  dire  ofienoe  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — this  verse  to  CarylJ:  Muse !  is  due : 
This  ev*n  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise, 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  belle? 
O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord? 
In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage ! 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray, 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day : 
Now  lapdogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shiJce, 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve  awake : 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the 

ground. 
And  the  press'd  watch  retum'd  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest, 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest: 
'Twas  he  had  summon'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hover'd  o*er  her  head. 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau 
(That  even  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 
Seem'd  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay. 
And  thus  in  whisper  said,  or  seem'd  to  say : 

Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguished  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air ! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touch  thy  infant  thought, 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught ; 

t*  Seo  Flatm&n'a  roraeB,  anto  p.  351.1 
t  Tbi5  seems  to  bo  Mr.  Pope's  most  flaiahed  prodaction, 
and  ia.  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  in  our  language.  It 
exhibits  Btrongor  powcrsi  of  imagination,  more  faarmonr 
of  uumbcnt,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  than 
any  other  of  thi;^  point's  works;  and  it  ia  probable,  if  our 
country  men  were  called  upon  to  show  a  specimen  of  their 


Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen. 

The  sUver  token,  and  the  circled  green. 

Of  rirgins  visited  hy  angel-powers, 

With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heavenly 

flowcn; 
Hear  and  believe !  thy  own  importance  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below ; 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  conceal'd. 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal'd : 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give. 
The  frdr  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
Know  then,  unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky : 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o*er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air, 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  inclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 
Think  not  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead. 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 
And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks   the 

cards. 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive. 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 
For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 
To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire : 
The  sprites  of  fiery  tcrmogants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name ; 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome. 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Know  farther  yet ;  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embracctl : 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shape  they  please. 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades. 
Safe  from  the   treacherous   friends,  the  daring 

spark. 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark. 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires  1 
'Tis  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know, 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 
Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 

face. 
For  life  predestined  to  the  gnomes'  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  oflfers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  denied : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain, 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping 

train, 


genius  to  foreignciv,  this  would  be  the  work  fixed  upon^— 

GOLDSMlTn.J 

[X  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  James  11. ;  and  au- 
thor of  Sir  J^jloman  Singlf,,  a  Comedy,  and  of  KTeral 
translations  in  Dryden's  Mi9ce]I<mv*.  Ho  first  suggested 
the  subject  of  this  poem  to  the  author.] 
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And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear, 
And  in  soft  sounds,  <  your  Grace'  salutes  their  ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul, 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  infant  cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
The  sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way, 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue, 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball? 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  1 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part. 
They  shift  tlie  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart ; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive, 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh,  blind  to  truth  !  the  sylphs  contrive  it  ail. 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas!  some  dread  event  impend. 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend ; 
But  heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where : 
Warn'd  by  the  sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware ! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can ; 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man ! 

He  said ;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept 
too  long, 
Leap'd  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his 

tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux ; 
Wounds,  charms,  and  ardours,  were  no  sooner 

read, 
But  all  the  vision  vanish'd  from  thy  head. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display 'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears ; 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
l*hc  various  ofterings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and   the 

white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufts,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-doux, 
^ow  awftil  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  fiice : 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
54 


The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care ; 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown; 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 


CANTO  n. 


Not  with  more  glories  in  th'  etherial  plain. 
The  son  rises  first  o'er  the  purpled  main. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs  and  weil-dress'd  youths  around  her 

shone, 
But  every  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  Uvely  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceftil  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourish'd  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  Uender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  Wuty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 
Th'  adventurous  Baron*  the  bright  locks  ad- 
mired; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attain'd  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love — ^to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves. 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves. 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  ftdls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize  : 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer ; 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  soften'd  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay ; 
All  but  the  sylph — ^with  careful  thoughts  opprest, 
Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 


[*  Lord  Peti«.j 
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He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  tir ; 
The  lacid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair ; 
Soft  o'er  the  shroud  agrial  whispers  breathe, 
That  seem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unibld. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  douds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipp'd  in  the  richest  tinctures  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  diq>orts  in  ever-mingling  dyes. 
While  every  beam  new  transient  coioun  flings, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their 

wings. 
Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  roast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed : 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun: 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  grief  give  ear; 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear ! 
Ye  Imow  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  aasign'd 
tij  laws  etemaJ  to  th'  atrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  sther  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  oibs  on  high, 
Or  roU  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  ^de: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  £ur, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprison'd  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hain^ 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow, 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight ; 
But  wh&t,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapp'd  in 

night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  firail  china-jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must 

faU. 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair: 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brilliante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine : 
Do  thoQ,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 


To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  tnist  th'  important  diarge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  faU, 
Though  stiflf  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of 

whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  drcumferenoe  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  chaige. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  foir  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  wngeanoe  soon  o'ertake  his  sins 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  dogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain; 
Or  alum  styptics,  with  contracting  power, 
Shrink  his  Uiin  essence  like  a  shrivell'd  flower: 
Or,  as  Ldon  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whiriing  mill. 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below ! 

He  spoke;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend: 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  ihazy  ringlets  of  her  hair; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear ; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fote. 


OAMTOin. 
Glosb  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown*d  with 

flowers. 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising 

towers. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame. 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its 

name. 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna!  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort, 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  gloiy  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  eveiy  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fon,  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray ; 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine ; 
The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in 

peace. 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fome  invites. 
Bums  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights. 
At  Ombre  singly  to  dedde  their  doom ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to 

come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 
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80QI1  as  she  ipTeads  her  hand,  th'  atrial  guaid 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card: 
First  Ariel  perch'd  npon  a  Matadors, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore : 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  Kings  in  majesty  revered, 
With  hoaiy  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard ; 
And  four  fair  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a 

flower, 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power ; 
Four  Knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band ; 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberds  in  their  hand ; 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care : 
Let  Spades  be  trumps!  she  said,  and  trumps 
they  were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  svrarthy  Moors. 
SpadiOio  first,  unconquerable  Lord! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 
As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield, 
And  march'd  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  his  &te  more  hard 
Gain'd  but  one  trump,  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears. 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd, 
The  rest,  his  many-colour'd  robe  conceal'd. 
The  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage. 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 
Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  Kings  and  Queens  o'er- 

threw. 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war  t  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Fall's  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  Spade ! 

Thus  fiir  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield ; 
Now  to  the  Baron  faie  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th*  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Clubs'  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barbarous  pride: 
What  boots  the  reg^  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs  in  state  unwieldy  spread ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  1 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace; 
Th'  embroider'd  King  who  shows  but  half  his 

face, 
And  his  refulgent  Queen  with  powers  combined, 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen. 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 
Thus  when  di^rsed  a  routed  army  runs. 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons. 
With  like  confiudon  different  nations  fly, 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye ; 
The  pierced  battalions  disunited  fall, 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (oh  shan^eful  chance !)  the  Queen  of 

Hearts. 
At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  foce  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look ; 


She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 
And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distemper'd  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate, 
An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth :  the  King  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  moum'd  his  captive 

Queen: 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 
The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky ; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

O  thoughtless  mortals!  ever  blind  to  fate. 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatcb'd  away. 
And  cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo!  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is 
crown'd, 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round : 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp;  the  fieiy  spirits  blaze : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide: 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band ; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  fann'd ; 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  display'd 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Cofi^  (which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut 

eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  Baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
Ah  cease,  rash  youth !  desist  ere  'tis  too  late, 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  ScyUa's  fate ! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair ! 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will. 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill ! 
Just  then  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case : 
So  ladies,  in  romance,  assist  their  knight, 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 
Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair ; 
And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
Thrice  she  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew 

near. 
Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 
The  dose  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 
He  watch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 
Sudden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart 
Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 
Resign'd  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  Peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex 
wide, 
T'  indose  the  Lock ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
Ev'n  then,  before  the  fiital  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed ; 
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Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain, 
(But  airy  substance  soon  nnites  again ;) 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 

Then  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th*  affirighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs,  breathe  their 

last! 
Or  when  rich  china  vessels,  fallen  from  high. 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie ! 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine 
(The  victor  cried),  the  glorious  prize  is  mine ! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
Or  in  a  coach-and-six  the  British  fair. 
As  long  as  Atalantis^  shall  be  read, 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed. 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When  numerous  wax-lightB  in  bright  order  blaze. 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give, 
80  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  live ! 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its 

date. 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate! 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  the  imperial  powers  of  Troy : 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  fair  nymph !  thy  hairs  should 

feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel  1 


CANTO  IV. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed, 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast 
Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive. 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive, 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss. 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss, 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 
Not  (Cynthia  when  her  mantua's  pinnM  awiy, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  sylphs  with- 
drew. 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belmda  flew, 
Urabriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite. 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
.  Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reach'd  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto,  sheltered  close  from  air. 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare, 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed. 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne ;  alike  in  place, 
But  dififering  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature  like  an  ancient  maid, 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array'd ; 

[•  A  book  fall  of  ooort  and  party  flcsadal,  irrittea  hf 
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With  store  of  prayers,  for  mornings,  nights^  mud 

noons. 
Her  hand  \a  fiU'd ;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 
There  AfiTectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen. 
Practised  to  Usp,  and  hang  the  head  aside. 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride; 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  th,ese. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  diaeaseu 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise ; 
Dreadful,  as  hermits'  dreams  in  hannted  shades^ 
Or  bright,  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  ^ires. 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires : 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes. 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumber'd  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen. 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  fi^rms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout: 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy  works, 
And  maids,  turn'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic 
band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleen-wort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  address'd  the  power : — Hail,  wayward 

queen! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen : 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  the  hysteric  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways. 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nymph  there  is,  that  aU  thy  power  disdains. 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
But  oh !  if  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 
Like  citron-watezs  matrons'  cheeks  inflame. 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game ; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads. 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caused  suspicion  where  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dog  g^ve  disease. 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease: 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin  ; 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prayer. 
A  wonderous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds. 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs. 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears, 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  grie&,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away. 
Spreads  his  black  wings  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found, 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
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Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent. 
And  all  the  furies  isslied  at  the  vent 
Belinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  ire. 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
O  wretched  maid !   she  spread  her  hands  and 

cried, 
(While  Hampton's  echoes,  wretched  maid!  replied) 
Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence,  to  prepare  1 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound, 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around  1 
For  this  with  fillets  strain'd  your  tender  head, 
And  braTcly  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  1 
Gods !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
"While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  1 
Honour  forbid !  at  whose  unrivaird  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey. 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast, 
And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost ! 
How  shall  I  then  your  helpless  fame  defend  ? 
Twill  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your  fiiend  ! 
And  shall  this  prize,  tb*  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  1 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  circus  grow, 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow ! 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all ! 

She  said ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs, 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs : 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane) 
With  earnest  eyes  and  round  unthinking  fiice, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case, 
And  thus  broke  out — *•  My  Lord,  why,  what  the 

devil? 
Z — ds !  damn  the  Lock!  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be' 

civil! 
Plague  on't!  'tis  past  a  jest — ^nay  prithee,  pox ! 
Give  her  the  hair" — ^he  spoke,  and  rapp'd  his  box. 

It  grieves  me  much  (replied  the  peer  again) 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain ; 
But  by  this  Lock,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear, 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair ; 
Which  never  more  its  honour  shall  renew, 
Clipp'd  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear. 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  long-contended  honours  of  her  head. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  gnome !  forbears  not  so ; 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
Then,  see !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears, 
Her  eyes  half-languishing,  half-drown'd  in  tears; 
On  her  heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised :  and  thus  she  said : 

For  ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day. 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  fiivourite  curl  away  I 
Happy !  ah,  ten  times  happy  had  I  been. 
If  Hampton-court  these  eyes  had  never  seen ! 
Yet  am  I  not  the  first  mistaken  maid 
By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betray'd. 


Oh,  had  I  rather  unadmired  remain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land ; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way. 
Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  taste  bohea! 
There  kept  my  charms  conceal'd  from  mortal  eye ! 
Like  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
What  moved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam ! 
Oh,  had  I  staid,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home ! 
'Twas  this,  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell, 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell ; 
The  tottering  china  shook  without  a  wind. 
Nay,  Poll  sat  Mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind ! 
A  sylph,  too,  wam'd  me  of  the  threats  of  fate. 
In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late  ! 
See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs ! 
My  hand  shall  rend  what  even  thy  rapine  spares: 
These,  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck ; 
The  sister  lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone. 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own ; 
TTncurrd  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands, 
And  tempts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel !  been  content  to  seize 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these ! 


CANTO  V. 


Shb  said :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears » 
But  &te  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  Baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails. 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  &ils  ? 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain. 
While  Anna  begg'd  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began. 
Say,  why  are  beauties  praised  and  honour'd 

most. 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast  ? 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford. 
Why  angel's  cali'd  and  angel-like  adored  ? 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved 

beaux! 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows  ? 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains. 
Unless  gfood  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains ; 
That  men  may  say  when  we  the  front-box  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face  ! 
Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  smali-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away ; 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares 

produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  to  use  ? 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  may  become  a  saint ; 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint 
But  since,  alas !  frail  beauty  must  decay; 
Gurl'd  or  uncurl'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  gray ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use, 
And  keep  good-humour  still,  whatever  we  \oee ! 
And  trust  me,  dear !  good-humour  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding 

fiiil. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 
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So  spoke  the  dmme,  bat  no  appUiiM  ensoed; 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestiis  call*d  her  prade. 
To  arms,  to  arms !  the  fierce  Tirago  criea. 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack;  [crack: 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whaleboneB 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confusedly  lise, 
And  brass  and  treble  Toices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapon  in  their  hands  are  found ; 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage, 
And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage; 
'Gainst  Pallas,  Mars ;  Latona  Hermes  arms; 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  loud  alarms ; 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  heaven  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound : 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  towers,  die  ground 

gives  way 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day ! 

Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's  height 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight : 
Propp'd  on  their  bodkin  speavs,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  aasiit  the  fi^y. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies. 
And  scatters  death  around  firom  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng, 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
<*  O  cruel  nymph !  a  living  death  I  bear," 
Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upward  cast, 
«  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing"* — was  his  last 
Thus  on  Meander's  flowery  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

W  hen  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clarissa  down, 
Chloe  stepp'd  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a  fit>wn; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  bean  revived  again. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair. 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  fipom  side  to  side ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies, 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  the  unequid  fight  to  try, 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued, 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snufi'the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust 
Sadden,  with  starting  tears,  each  eye  o'eiflowB, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

Now  meet  thy  &te,  incensed  BeUnda  cried, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  fit>m  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck. 
Her  gn^at-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck. 
In  three  seal-rings ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  backle  fox  his  widow's  gown : 


J*  From  a  mrog  in  tine  onoe  Ikvoorlte  opera  of  Ounflls, 
wiUi  whidi  yaiiibra^  opened  Us  Dflw  bouse  in  the  Haj- 
maxlMt] 
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Her  infimt  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  baivB, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda 

Boast  not  my  £dl,  (he  cried,)  insolting  be ! 
Thoa  by  some  other  shaH  be  laid  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind : 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind! 
Rather  than  so,  ah !  let  me  still  survive. 
And  bum  in  Cupid's  flame»—4>at  bum  alive. 

Restore  the  Lock,  she  cries,  and  all  around* 
Restore  the  Lock!  the  vaulted  roofr  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  see  how  oft  ambitioas  aims  are  croas'd. 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prixe  is  lost ! 
The  Lock,  obtain'd  with  guilt,  and  kept  with  pain. 
In  every  place  is  sought,  bat  sought  in  vain : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest. 
So  heaven  decrees !  vrith  heaven  who  can  contest! 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vasei^ 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweexer  cases: 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  fiiund, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound ; 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man's  prayerii 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heiiB, 
Cages  fi>r  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  Muse-~she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes: 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  witb- 
To  Proculus  alone  ooniess'd  in  view:}      [drew, 
A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 
The  heaven  bespangling  with  dishevell'd  light 
The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progreas  through  the  akiea. 

TUs  the  beau-monde  shall  firom  the  Mall  survey. 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take. 
And  send  up  vows  firom  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridgef  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skias» 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  &te  of  Louis,  and  the  fiOl  of  Rome. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph!   to  moum  thy 
ravish'd  hair, 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  8|^er 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost 
For,  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye. 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die ; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must. 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust, 
This  Lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  £une. 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 
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FABIBB  OF  OHILTBOUIl^  SOMBSK.  1706. 

ImibUed/yomfhaBigh^BookqfOM. 

Ik  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happen'd  on  a  winter-night, 
As  anthors  of  the  legend  write. 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade. 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade. 
Disguised  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begg'd  firom  door  to  door  in  vain; 
Tried  eveiy  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woeful  state, 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  aU  the  village  past, 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last. 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  ye'man, 
CallM  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire ; 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely  from  the  fiittest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepp'd  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fill'd  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fidrly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful!)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenished  40  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touch'd  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amaied, 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed ; 


P*  Mr.Oampbeiri  ■Qenoe  upon  Swift  b  ten  to  be  ngret' 
ted,  m  we  nem  now,  with  the  namtiTes  of  Lord  Orrerr, 
gheridan,  Dehuiy,  Mr.  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Mitftnd,  Sir 
Walter  Boott,  and  the  collected  dreomfftanees  of  Monck 
Mason  and  Dr.Barret,  to  know  enough  d  Gadenna  or  the 
Dean,  who  gaina  on  our  dislike  rather  than  our  esteem  bv 
additional  aoquaintanee.  The  liiis  of  this  hateftil  Mlow 
was  one  continnona  growl  of  discontent  His  loves,  if 
loves  thej  were,  a  series  of  shuffles,  to  be  aoooanted  fcr 
alone  bj  a  charitable  supposition,  that  the  malady  which 
vverthiew  his  intellect,  touched  his  heart,  beftne  he  be- 
came «*  The  drireller  and  the  show,"  of  Johnson's  verses; 
«  The  soUtaiy  idiot"  of  Bvion>S  Lettsn. 

« His  Muse,"  sqri  BmoUflt,  "was  mete mIsaBtlmipy,"  be 
might  have  sdde(V— and  nastiness.  He  is  as  obscene  and 
ovispoken  as  Locd  Bochester,  and  writes  rather  h&  the 


For  both  were  frighten'd  to  the  heart. 
And  just  began  to  cry, — What  arti 
Then  softly  tumM  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  on't. 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  errand  : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said  ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown'd; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fairand  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widen'd,  and  grew  higher, 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  £Mten'd  to  a  joist. 
But  with  the  upside  down  to  show 
V  Its  iucKnation  for  below: 
In  vain :  for  a  superior  force. 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  ooune; 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
'Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  belL 

A  wooden  jack  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  foels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower : 
The  flier,  though  *t  had  leaden  feet, 
Tum'd  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see 't ; 
Butyslacken'd  by  some  secret  power. 
Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 

style  of  the  stews  than  the  pulpit  "  Almost  aU  his 
works,"  says  Jelfrqr,  **  axe  libels,  generslly  upon  indivi- 
duals, sometimes  npon  sects  and  parties,  someomea  npon 
human  nature."  No  one's  writings  need  castration  more. 
This  d^ne,  and  the  dergyman  and  his  beastlteess  ftngotten, 
how  indignant  and  admirable  is  his  satire,  how  pleasant 
and  poinMd  his  humour  1  He  lived  to  verify  the  prediction 
of  Dryden,  and  was  not  a  poet  buta  wit:  a  word  which  in 
this  signiiloation  merits  revivaL 

for  some  sensible  remarks  on  Swift  see  Lord  Mahon's 
BkL  of  Eng,  vol.  L  p.  «8.]  

ft  This  poem  la  Texy  Anew— GauSBTB. 

At  Addison's  suggestion,  in  the  short  poem  of  Bauds 
and  PhUemon,  BwUt  struck  out  forty  Terses^added  ftirtj 
Terses,  and  altered  the  same  number^-AKr  WaUtr  -SootFi 
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The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared, 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shrill  Toioe  at  noon,  declares. 
Warning  the  cookmaid  not  to  bum 
That  roast-meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning-chair  began  to  crawl, 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem'd  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees. 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most 
PfiSlemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
Retum'd  them  thanks  in  homely  style: 
Then  said.  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine ; 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 

He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  iiill  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  ann  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
But,  being  old,  continued  just 
As  thread-bare,  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 
He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news ; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamp*d  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart; 
Wish'd  women  might  have  children  fast. 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  &rrow'd  last; 
Against  dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  np  firm  for  right  divine ; 
Found  his  head  fiird  with  many  a  system : 
But  classic  authors : — he  ne'er  miss'd  'em. 


Thus  having  furbishM  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  £uoe  m 
Instead  of  homespun  coi&,  were  seen 
Good  pinnen  edged  with  colberteen; 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace. 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
'Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyea. 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Diseonrsing  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  thebr  talk. 
To  tiie  church-yard  to  take  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  t 
Sprout !  quoth  the  man :  what's  this  you  tell  i 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous ; 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really,  yours  is  budding  too — 
Nay, — ^now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 
It  feeb  as  if  'twere  taking  root 

Description  would  but  tiie  my  Moae ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum'd  to  yews. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  Green 
Remembers,  he  the  trees  has  seen; 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight : 
On  Sundays  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew ; 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew : 
Till  once  a  Parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed, 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved. 
Grew  scrabbled,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it 
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All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits. 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  bits. 
Young's  Universal  Passion^  pride. 
Was  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 
Say,  Britain,  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most  1 
Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  sprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years ; 

[*  Hore  follows  one  of  the  best  rorslflod  poema  in  oar 
language,  and  the  most  nusterlv  production  of  itsanthor. 
The  seTeiity  with  which  Walpole  is  here  treated,  was  in 
consequence  of  that  minister's  liaving  leiliBed  to  proride 
for  Swift  in  England,  when  applied  to  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  year  1726,  if  I  remember  right  The  severity  of  a 
poet,  however,  gave  Walpole  very  little  unearineas.  A 
man  whose  schemes,  like  this  minister's,  seldom  extended 
beyond  the  exigency  of  the  year,  but  little  regarded  tbs 
contempt  of  posterity.— Ooldsmith.] 
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While  every  fool  his  claim  alleges, 

And  how  distinguish  which  is  which, 

As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 

The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  ? 

What  reason  can  there  be  assign'd 

Then  hear  an  old  experienced  sinner, 

For  this  perversenees  in  the  mind  ? 

Instructing  thus  a  young  beginner. 

Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie: 

Consult  yourself;  and  if  you  find 

A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 

A  powerful  impulse  urge  your  mind. 

A  founder*d  horse  will  oft  debate 

Impartial  judge  within  your  breast 

Before  he  tries  a  five-barr*d  gate; 

What  subject  you  can  manage  best ; 

A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside, 

Whether  your  genius  most  inclines 

Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 

To  satire,  praise,  or  humorous  lines, 

But  man  we  find  the  only  creature, 

To  elegies  in  mournful  tone, 

Who,  led  by  Folly,  combats  Nature; 

Or  prologues  sent  from  hand  unknown. 

W^ho,  when  she  loudly  cries.  Forbear, 

Then,  rising  with  Aurora's  light. 

With  obstinacy  fixes  there ; 

The  Muse  invoked,  sit  down  to  write ; 

And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 

Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine, 

Abisurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Enlarge,  diminish,  interline; 

IVot  empire  to  the  rising  sun 

Be  mindfiil,  when  invention  fails, 

By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 

To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails. 

Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 

Your  poem  finish'd,  next  your  care 

For  framing  laws  to  govern  states  ; 

Is  needful  to  transcribe  it  fair. 

Not  skill  in  sciences  profound. 

In  modern  wit  all  printed  trash  is 

So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round; 

Set  off  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes. 

Such  heavenly  influence  require. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe, 

As  how  to  strike  the  Muse*s  lyre. 

You  print  it  in  Italic  type. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 

When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot : 

'Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes  : 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

But,  when  in  capitals  exprest. 

The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews; 

The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest : 

Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 

Or  else  perhaps  he  may  invent 

Of  gipsies  littering  under  hedges ; 

A  better  than  the  poet  meant ; 

Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 

As  leam'd  commentators  view 

To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state, 

In  Homer,  more  than  Homer  knew. 

As  he  whom  Phoebus  in  lus  ire 

Your  poem  in  its  modish  dress. 

Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 

Correctly  fitted  for  the  press, 

What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair, 

Convey  by  penny-post  to  Lintot, 

While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  ? 

But  let  no  fi-iend  alive  look  into  't. 

Where  you  have  nothing  to  produce 

If  Lintot  thinks  'twill  quit  the  cost. 

For  private  life,  or  public  use  1 

You  need  not  fear  your  labour  lost:        ^ 

Court,  city,  country,  want  you  not ; 

And  how  agreeably  surprised 

You  cannot  bribe,  betray,  or  plot. 

Are  you  to  see  it  advertised ! 

For  poets,  law  makes  no  provision ; 

The  hawker  shows  you  one  in  print, 

The  wealthy  have  you  in  derision  : 

As  fresh  as  farthings  from  the  mint : 

Of  state  aflairs  you  cannot  smatter; 

The  product  of  your  toil  and  sweating; 

Are  awkward  when  you  try  to  flatter. 

A  bastard  of  your  own  begetting. 

Your  portion,  taking  Britain  round, 

Be  sure  at  Will's  the  following  day. 

Was  just  one  annual  hundred  pound ; 

Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say ; 

Now  not  so  much  as  in  remainder, 

And,  if  you  find  the  general  vogue 

Since  Gibber  brought  in  an  attainder ; 

Pronounces  you  a  stupid  rogue, 

For  ever  fix'd  by  right  divine 

Damns  all  your  thoughts  as  low  and  little. 

(A  monarch's  right)  on  Grub-street  line. 

Sit  still,  and  swallow  down  your  spittle. 

Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains! 

Be  silent  as  a  politician. 

How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains ! 

For  talking  may  beget  suspicion : 

And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in: 

Or  praise  the  judgment  of  the  town, 

Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten, 

And  help  yourself  to  run  it  down. 

The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour 

Give  up  your  fond  paternal  pride, 

Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 

Nor  argue  on  the  weaker  side : 

So,  after  toiling  twenty  days 

For  poems  read  without  a  name 

To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise, 

We  justly  praise  or  justly  blame ; 

Thy  labours,  grown  the  critic's  prey. 

And  critics  have  no  partial  views. 

Are  Bwallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea ; 

Except  they  know  whom  they  abuse : 

Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more. 

And,  since  you  ne'er  provoke  their  spite, 

Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 

Depend  upon  *t  their  judgment's  right. 

How  shall  a  new  attempter  learn 

But  if  you  blab,  you  are  undone  : 

Of  different  spirits  to  discern. 

Consider  what  a  risk  you  run: 
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Tou  lose  your  credit  all  at  once; 
The  town  will  mark  yoa  for  a  dance ; 
The  vilest  doggrel,  Grub-street  sends, 
Will  pass  for  yours  with  foes  and  friends ; 
And  you  must  bear  the  whole  disgrace, 
Till  some  fresh  blockhead  takes  your  place. 

Your  secret  kept,  your  poem  sunk, 
And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk, 
If  still  you  be  disposed  to  rhyme. 
Go  try  your  hand  a  second  time. 
Again  you  fail :  yet  Sale's  the  word ; 
Take  courage,  and  attempt  a  third. 
But  first  with  care  employ  your  thoughts 
Where  critics  mark'd  your  former  faults ; 
The  trivial  turns,  the  borrowed  wit, 
The  similes  that  nothing  fit ; 
The  cant  which  every  fool  repeats, 
Town  jests  and  coffee-honse  conceits ; 
Descriptions  tedious,  flat,  and  dry. 
And  introduced  the  Lord  knows  why : 
Or  where  we  find  your  fuiy  set 
Against  the  harmless  alphabet ; 
And  A's  and  B*s  your  malice  vent. 
While  readers  wonder  whom  you  meant ; 
A  public  or  a  private  robber, 
A  statesman,  or  a  South-sea  jobber ; 
A  prelate  who  no  God  believes ; 
A  parliament,  or  den  of  thieves ; 
A  pick-purse  at  the  bar  or  bench ; 
A  duchess,  or  a  suburb  wench : 
Or  ofiy  when  epithets  you  link 
In  gaping  lines  to  fill  a  chink ; 
Like  stepping-stones  to  save  a  stride, 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide ; 
Or  like  a  heel-piece,  to  support 
A  cripple  with  one  foot  too  short ; 
Or  like  a  bridge  that  joins  a  marsh 
To  moorland  of  a  different  parish. 
^  So  nave  I  seen  ill-coupled  hounds 
Drag  dififerent  ways  in  miry  grounds. 
So  geographers  in  Afiric  maps 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

But,  though  you  miss  your  third  essay 
You  need  not  throw  your  pen  away. 
Lay  now  aside  all  thoughts  of  fame, 
To  spring  more  profitable  game. 
From  party-merit  seek  support ; 
The  vilest  verse  thrives  best  at  court. 
A  pamphlet  in  Sir  Bob's*  defence 
Will  never  fail  to  bring  in  pence : 
Nor  be  concem'd  about  the  sale, 
He  pays  his  workmen  on  the  nail. 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'd, 
Inherits  every  virtue  round, 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  power, 
Like  other  baubles  in  The  Tower : 
Is  generous,  valiant,  just,  and  wise, 
And  so  continues  till  he  dies : 


[•  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  employed  the  icnrriUty,  not 
the  g«*nius  of  his  ege,  to  defend  his  administration,  and 
pfttronizcd.  not  the  poet",  but  the  rhymers,  the  Mltcbelis 
and  Oldmixons  cf  bis  tihaes.] 


His  humble  senate  this  professes. 
In  all  their  speeches,  votes,  addresses. 
But  once  you  fix  him  in  a  tomb. 
His  virtues  fade,  his  vices  bloom : 
And  each  perfection,  wrong  imputed. 
Is  fully  at  his  death  confuted. 
The  loads  of  poems  in  his  praise. 
Ascending,  make  one  funeral  blaze : 
As  soon  as  you  can  hear  his  knell. 
This  god  on  earth  turns  devil  in  hell: 
And  lo !  his  ministers  of  state, 
Transform'd  to  imps,  his  levee  wait ; 
Where,  in  the  scenes  of  endless  woe. 
They  ply  their  former  arts  below ; 
And,  as  they  sail  in  Charon's  boat. 
Contrive  to  bribe  the  judge's  vote; 
To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop. 
His  triple-barking  mouth  to  stop : 
Or  in  the  ivoiy  gate  of  dreams 
Project  excise  and  South-sea  schemes ; 
Or  hire  their  party  pamphleteers 
To  set  Elysium  by  the  ears. 

Then,  poet,  if  you  mean  to  thrive. 
Employ  your  Muse  on  kings  alive ; 
With  prudence  gathering  up  a  cluster 
Of  all  the  virtues  you  can  muster. 
Which,  form'd  into  a  garland  sweet, 
Lay  humbly  at  your  monarch's  feet; 
Who,  as  the  odouzs  reach  his  throne. 
Will  smile,  and  think  them  all  his  own ; 
For  law  and  gospel  both  determine 
All  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ermine : 
(I  mean  the  oracles  of  both, 
Who  shall  depose  it  upon  oath.) 
Your  garland  in  the  following  reign, 
Change  but  the  names,  will  do  again. 

But  if  you  think  this  trade  too  base, 
(Which  seldom  is  the  dunce's  case,) 
Put  on  the  critic's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's  the  puny  judge  of  wit 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile, 
With  caution  used,  may  serve  a  while. 
Proceed  no  further  in  your  part. 
Before  you  learn  the  terms  of  art; 
For  you  can  never  be  too  far  gone 
In  all  our  modem  critics' jargon : 
Then  talk  with  more  authentic  face 
Of  unities,  in  time  and  place ; 
Get  scrape  of  Horace  from  your  friends, 
And  have  them  at  your  fingers'  ends ; 
Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote. 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote; 
Judicious  Rymer  oft'  review, 
Wise  Dennis,  and  profound  Bossu ; 
Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in 
(Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  fillmg, 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilUng.)t 

A  forward  critic  often  dupes  us 
With  sham  quotations  peri  hupaous; 
And  if  we  have  not  read  Longinns, 
Will  magisterially  outshine  us. 

[t  This  is  one  of  Swift's  manv  flings  at  Diyden,  that 
thread  and  dl^raco  his  writings-J 
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Then,  lest  with  Greek  he  orenmn  ye, 
Procure  the  book  for  love  or  money. 
Translated  from  Boileau's  translation. 
And  quote  quotation  on  quotation. 

At  Will's  you  hear  a  poem  read. 
Where  Battus  from  the  table-head, 
Reclining  on  his  eIbow*chair, 
Gives  judgment  with  decisive  air ; 
To  whom  the  tribe  of  drding  win 
As  to  an  oracle  submits. 
He  gives  directions  to  the  town, 
To  cry  it  up,  or  run  it  down ; 
Like  courtiers,  when  they  send  a  note, 
Instructing  members  how  to  vote. 
He  sets  the  stamp  of  bad  and  good, 
Though  not  a  word  be  understood. 
Your  lesson  leam'd,  you'll  be  secure 
To  get  the  name  of  connoisseur ; 
And,  when  your  merits  once  are  known, 
Procure  disciples  of  your  own. 
For  poets  (you  can  never  want  'em) 
Spread  through  Augusta  Trinobantum,* 
Computing  by  theh'  pecks  of  coals. 
Amount  to  just  nine  thousand  souls : 
These  o'er  their  proper  districts  govern, 
Of  wit  and  humour  judges  sovereign. 
In  every  street  a  dty-bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward ; 
His  undisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  hme,  from  end  to  end; 
The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness ; 
Outdone  by  none  in  rhyming  well. 
Although  he  never  leam'd  to  spell. 

Two  bordering  wits  contend  for  glory ; 
And  one  is  Whig,  and  one  is  Tory : 
And  this  for  epics  claims  the  bays, 
And  that  for  elegiac  lays: 
Some  famed  for  numbers  soft  and  smooth, 
By  lovers  spoke  in  Punch's  booth; 
And  some  as  justly  fame  extols 
For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls. 
Bavins  in  Wapping  gains  renown. 
And  Mcvius  reigns  o'er  Kentish-town : 
Tigellius,  placed  in  Phcebus'  car. 
From  Ludgate  shines  to  Temple-bar : 
Harmonious  Gibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birth-day  strains ; 
Whence  Gay  was  banish'd  in  ^grace ; 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face ; 
Where  Young  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  peD8ion.t 

But  these  are  not  a  thousandth  part 
Of  jobbers  in  the  poet's  art. 
Attending  each  his  proper  station, 
And  all  in  due  subordination. 
Through  every  alley  to  be  found. 
In  garrets  high,  or  under  ground ; 

r*  The  aodent  name  of  London.J 
[t  Yoxvag  disgraced  Ida  taleata,  and  lowered  his  repntai* 
tlon,  by  the  mean  flattery  with  which  he  stuffed  hia  dedi- 
cations to  great  men ;  and  Swift,  with  his  nsual  acuteneaa, 
has  touched  this  Mble  of  his  character : 

And  Tonng  most  tortnre  his  invention 
To  flMter  knavea,  or  ioae  his  pension. 

J.  W.  Cbokss,  SugbOe  Ftg^en,  vol.  L  p.  286.] 


And  when  they  join  their  pericranies, 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies. 
Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  eveiy  creature 
Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 
The  greater  for  the  smallest  watch, 
But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 
A  whale  of  moderate  sixe  will  draw 
A  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw ; 
A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams; 
A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  Iambs: 
But  search  among  the  rhyming  race. 
The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base. 
If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit. 
You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit 
Each  poet  of  inferior  size 
On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise. 
And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb ; 
While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 
Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 
So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em. 
And  so  proceed  ad  inftnitum. 
Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 
Is  bit  by  Um  that  comes  behind : 
Who  though  too  little  to  be  seen, 
Gan  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen ; 
Gall  dunces  fools  and  sons  of  whores, 
Lay  Grub-street  at  each  other's  doors ; 
Extol  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 
And  curse  our  modem  poetasters; 
Gomplain,  as  many  an  ancient  bard  did, 
How  genius  is  no  more  rewarded ; 
How  wrong  a  taste  prevails  among  us ; 
How  much  our  ancestors  outsung  us ; 
Gan  personate  an  awkward  scorn 
For  those  who  are  not  poets  bom ; 
And  all  their  brother-dunces  lash, 
Who  crowd  the  press  with  hourly  trash. 

O  Grub-street!  how  do  I  bemoan  thee. 
Whose  graceless  children  scom  to  own  tiiee ! 
Their  filial  piety  forgot. 
Deny  their  country,  like  a  Scot ; 
Though,  by  their  idiom  and  grimace. 
They  soon  betray  thehr  native  place : 
Yet  thou  hast  greater  cause  to  be 
Ashamed  of  them,  than  they  of  thee. 
Degenerate  from  their  ancient  brood, 
Since  first  the  court  allow'd  them  food. 

Remains  a  difficulty  still. 
To  purchase  fame  by  writing  ill. 
From  Flecknoe  down  to  Howard's  time. 
How  few  have  reach'd  the  low  sublime  I 
For  when  our  high-bom  Howard  died, 
Blackmore  alone  his  place  supplied : 
And,  lest  a  chasm  should  intervene. 
When  Death  had  finish'd  Blackmore's  reign, 
The  leaden  crown  devolved  to  thee, 
Great  poet  of  the  Hollow  Treej 

[%  Lord  Orimnton  was  the  author  of  this  eelebrated  per- 
Ibrmanoe,  of  which  he  was  afterward  so  much  ashamed  as 
to  boy  np  all  the  copies.  The  malignity  of  the  Ducheas  of 
Marlborough  disoonoerted  hla  purpose,  by  reprinting  it«— 
Bib  Walter  Soott. 
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But  ah !  how  unsecure  thy  throne! 
A  thousand  bards  thy  right  disown : 
They  plot  to  turn,  in  fitctious  zeal, 
Duncenia  to  a  common  weal ; 
And  with  rebellious  arms  pretend 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend. 

In  bulk  there  are  not  more  degrees. 
From  elephants  to  mites  in  cheese, 
Than  what  a  curious  eye  may  trace 
In  creatures  of  the  rhyming  race. 
From  bad  to  worse,  and  worse,  they  fmll; 
But  who  can  reach  the  worst  of  all  ? 
For  though,  in  nature,  depth  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite ; 
In  poetry,  the  height  we  know; 
'Tis  only  infinite  below. 
For  instance,  when  you  rashly  think 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted  sink, 
His  merits  balanced,  you  shall  find 
The  Laureate*  leaves  him  far  behind. 
Concanen,  more  aspiring  bard. 
Soars  downward  deeper  by  a  yard. 
Smart  Jemmy  Moore  with  vigour  drops ; 
The  rest  pursue  as  thick  as  hops. 
With  heads  to  points  the  gulf  they  enter, 
Link'd  perpendicular  to  the  centre ; 
And,  as  their  heels  elated  rise, 
Their  heads  attempt  the  nether  skies. 

Oh,  what  indignity  and  shame, 
To  prostitute  the  Muse's  name ! 
By  flattering  kings,  whom  Heaven  designed 
The  plagues  and  scourges  of  mankind ; 
Bred  up  in  ignorance  and  sloth, 
And  every  vice  tbat  nurses  both. 

Fair  Britain,  in  thy  monarch  blest. 
Whose  virtues  bear  the  strictest  test ; 
Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter. 
Nor  minister  nor  poet  flatter ; 
What  justice  in  rewarding  merit ! 
What  magnanimity  of  spirit ! 
What  lineaments  divine  we  trace 
Through  all  his  figure,  mien,  and  foce ! 
Though  peace  with  olive  bind  his  hands, 
Confessed  the  conquering  hero  stands. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
Dread  from  his  band  impending  changes. 
From  him  the  Tartar  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  knees,  entreat  for  peace. 
The  consort  of  his  throne  and  bed, 
A  perfect  goddess  bom  and  bred. 
Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  sit 
On  learning,  eloquence,  and  wit. 
Our  eldest  hope,  divine  liilus, 
(Late,  very  late,  oh  may  he  rule  us !) 
What  early  manhood  has  he  shown. 
Before  his  downy  beard  was  grown ! 
Then  think,  what  wonders  will  be  done. 
By  going  on  as  he  begun, 


[•  OoU^  abber-orlginaUy  «  Thst  FWdlngj^Ac ; 
IngthenoveUM.] 


An  heir  for  Britain  to  secure 

As  long  as  son  and  moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood : 
Bright  goddesses,  in  number  five; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prince  alive. 
Now  sing  the  naniiter  of  ataU, 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mate. 
Observe  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court ; 
Intent  the  public  debts  to  pay. 
Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delay. 
Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king. 
Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing; 
In  all  afiairs  thou  sole  director. 
Of  wit  and  learning  chief  protector; 
Though  small  the  time  thou  hast  to  spare. 
The  church  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Of  pious  prelates  what  a  stock 
You  choose,  to  rule  the  sable  flock ! 
You  raise  the  honour  of  your  peerage. 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage. 
You  dignify  the  noble  race, 
Content  yourself  with  humbler  place. 
Now  learning,  valour,  virtue,  sense. 
To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 
St  George  beheld  thee  with  delight 
Vouchsafe  to  be  an  azure  knight. 
When  on  thy  breasts  and  sides  Herculean 
He  fix'd  the  star  and  string  cerulean. 

Say,  poet,  in  what  other  nation 
Shone  ever  such  a  constellation ! 
Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps,  and  strow  your  bays: 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 
Above  the  stars  exalt  your  style. 
You  still  are  low  ten  thousand  mile. 
On  Lewis  all  his  bards  bestow'd 
Of  incense  many  a  thousand  load; 
But  Europe  mortified  his  pride. 
And  swore  the  fawning  rascals  lied. 
Yet  what  the  world  refused  to  Lewis, 
Applied  to  George,  exactly  true  is. 
Exactly  true !  invidious  poet ! 
'Tis  fifty  thousand  times  below  it 

Translate  me  now  some  lines,  if  yon  can. 
From  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovid,  Lucan. 
They  could  all  power  in  heaven  divide, 
And  do  no  wrong  on  either  side ; 
They  teach  you  how  to  split  a  hair. 
Give  George  and  Jove  an  equal  share. 
Yet  why  should  we  be  laced  so  strait  1 
ril  give  my  monarch  better  weight. 
And  reason  good;  for  many  a  year 
Jove  never  intermeddled  here : 
Nor,  though  bis  priests  be  duly  paid. 
Did  ever  we  desire  his  aid : 
We  now  can  better  do  without  him. 
Since  Woolston  gave  us  arms  to  rout  him. 
Ooetara  duidamktMr, 
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I  HAVE  applied  to  many  individaals  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  personal  histoiy  of  this 
writer,  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it,  even 
from  the  quarters  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be 
found.  He  was  bom,  probably,  about  the  year 
1700 ;  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 


took  his  degree  of  A.  M. ;  and  was  finally  vicar 
of  Starting,  in  Sussex.  Besides  The  Man  of 
Taste,  he  wrote  a  political  satire,  entitled  The 
Art  of  Politics,  and  The  Crooked  Sixpence,  in 
imitation  of  Philips's  Splendid  Shilling. 


THB  MAN  07  TASTE. 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  to  a  taste  aspires. 
Let  him  read  this  and  be  what  he  desires. 
In  men  and  manners  versed,  from  life  I  write, 
Not  what  was  once,  but  what  is  now  polite. 
Those  who  of  courtly  France  have  made  the  tour 
Can  scarce  our  English  awkwardness  endure. 
But  honest  men  who  never  were  abroad. 
Like  England  only,  and  its  taste  applaud. 
Strife  still  subsists,  which  yields  the  better  goiit ; 
Books  or  the  world,  the  many  or  the  few. 

True  taste  to  me  is  by  this  touchstone  known. 
That's  always  best  that's  nearest  to  my  own. 
To  show  that  my  pretensions  are  not  vain, 
My  father  was  a  play'r  in  Druiy-lane. 
Pears  and  pistachio-nuts  my  mother  sold ; 
He  a  dramatic  poet,  she  a  scold. 
Her  tragic  Muse  could  countesses  affiight, 
His  wit  in  boxes  was  my  lord's  delight. 
No  mercenary  priest  e'er  join'd  their  hands, 
Uncramp'd  by  wedlock's  unpoetic  bands. 
Laws  my  Pindaric  parents  matter'd  not, 
So  I  was  tragi-«omically  got 
My  infant  tears  a  sort  of  measure  kept, 
I  squalled  in  distichs,  and  in  triplets  wept. 
No  youth  did  I  in  education  waste, 
Happy  in  an  hereditary  taste. 
Writing  ne'er  cramped  the  sinews  of  my  thumb, 
Nor  barbarous  birch  e'er  brush'd  my  tender  bum. 
My  guts  ne'er  suHer'd  from  a  college  cook, 
My  name  ne'er  enter'd  in  a  butteiy-book. 
Grammar  in  vain  the  sons  of  Priscian  teach, 
Good  parts  are  better  than  eight  parts  of  speech : 
Since  these  declined,  those  undeclined  they  call, 
I  thank  my  stars  that  I  declined  them  all. 
I'o  Greek  or  Latin  tongues  without  pretence, 
I  trust  to  mother  wit  and  father  sense. 
Nature's  my  g^ide,  all  sciences  I  scorn, 
Pains  I  abhor ;  I  was  a  poet  bom. 

Yet  is  my  go&t  for  criticism  such, 
I've  got  some  French,  and  know  a  little  Dutch. 
Huge  commentators  grace  my  learned  shelves. 
Notes  upon  books  out-do  the  books  themselves. 
Critics  indeed  are  valuable  men, 
But  hyper-critics  are  as  good  again. 
Though  Blackmore's  works  my  soul  with  rapture 

fill. 
With  notes  by  Bentley  they'd  be  better  still. 
The  Boghouse-Miscellany's  well  designed 
To  ease  the  body,  and  improve  the  mind. 


Swift's  whims  and  jokes  for  my  resentment  call. 
For  he  displeases  me  that  pleases  all. 
Verse  without  rhyme  I  never  could  endure. 
Uncouth  in  numbers,  and  in  sense  obscure. 
To  him  as  nature,  when  he  ceased  to  see, 
Milton's  an  universal  blank  to  me. 
Confirm'd  and  settled  by  the  nation's  voice, 
Rhyme  is  the  poet's  pride,  and  people's  choice. 
Always  upheld  by  national  support, 
Of  market,  university,  and  court;  [son 

Thomson,  write  blank !  but  know  that  for  that  rea- 
These  lines  shall  live  when  thine  are  out  of  sea- 
Rhyme  binds  and  beautifies  the  poet's  lays,  [son. 
As  London  ladies  owe  their  shape  to  stays. 

Had  Gibber's  self  The  Careless  Husband  wrote, 
He  for  the  laurel  ne'er  had  had  my  vote ; 
But  for  his  epilogues  and  other  plays. 
He  thoroughly  deserves  the  modern  bays. 
It  pleases  me,  that  Pope  unlaurell'd  goes. 
While  Gibber  wears  the  bays  for  play-house  prose ; 
So  Britain's  monarch  once  uncover'd  sat. 
While  Bradshaw  bullied  in  a  broad-brimm'd  hat. 

Long  live  old  Curll !  he  ne'er  to  publish  fears 
The  speeches,  verses,  and  last  wills  of  peers. 
How  oft  has  he  a  public  spirit  shown, 
And  pleased  our  ears  regardless  of  bis  own  1 
But  to  give  merit  due,  though  Curll's  the  fame, 
Are  not  his  brother  booksellers  the  same  ? 
Can  statutes  keep  the  British  press  in  awe, 
While  that  sells  best  that's  most  against  the  lawl 

Lives  of  dead  play'rs  my  leisure  hours  beguile, 
And  sessions-papers  tragedize  my  style. 
'Tis  charming  reading  in  Opheha's  life,* 
So  oft  a  mother,  and  not  once  a  wife : 
She  could  with  just  propriety  behave. 
Alive  with  peers,  with  monarchs  in  her  grave : 
Her  lot  how  oft  have  envious  harlots  wept, 
By  prebends  buried,  and  by  generals  kept. 

T'improve  in  morals  Mandevil  I  read. 
And  Tyndal's  scruples  are  my  settled  creed. 
I  travell'd  early,  and  I  soon  saw  through 
Religion  all,  ere  I  was  twenty-two. 
Shame,  pain,  or  poverty  shall  I  endure, 
When  ropes  or  opium  can  my  ease  procure  t 
When  money's  gone,  and  I  no  debts  can  pay, 
Self-murder  is  an  honourable  way. 
As  Pasaran  directs,  Td  end  my  life. 
And  kill  myself,  my  daughter,  and  my  wife. 

[•  Mrs.  Oldfleld  the  nctross.    The  sting  of  aeverity  is  in 
its  truth,  and  here  satire  is  in  its  strengUi.] 
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Bum  but  that  Bible  which  the  panon  quotes. 
And  men  of  spirit  all  shall  cut  their  throats. 

But  not  to  writings  I  confine  my  pen, 
I  have  a  taste  for  buildings,  music,  men. 
Young  travelled  coxcombs  mighty  knowledge  boast, 
With  superficial  smattering  at  most 
Not  so  my  mind,  unsatisfied  with  hints,   [prints. 
Knows  more  than  Budgell  writes,  or  Roberts 
I  know  the  town,  all  houses  I  have  seen, 
From  Hyde-Park  comer  down  to  Bednal-Green. 
Sure  wretched  Wren  was  taught  by  bungling 
To  murder  mortar,  and  disfigure  stones !    [Jones, 
Who  in  Whitehall  can  symmetry  discern  1 
I  reckon  Covent-Garden  church  a  bam. 
Nor  hate  I  less  thy  vile  cathedral,  Paul  ? 
The  choir's  too  big,  the  cupola's  too  small : 

Substahtial  walls  and  heavy  roofe  I  like, 
'Tis  Vanbragh's  stmctures  that  my  fancy  strike : 
Such  noble  rains  every  pile  would  make, 
I  wish  they'd  tumble  for  the  prospect's  sake. 
To  lofty  Chelsea,  or  to  Greenwich  dome, 
Soldiers  and  sailors  all  are  welcomed  home. 
Her  poor  to  palaces  Britannia  brings, 
St  James's  hospital  may  serve  for  kings. 
Buildings  so  happily  I  understand, 
That  for  one  house  I'd  mortgage  all  my  land. 
Doric,  Ionic,  shall  not  there  be  found, 
But  it  shall  cost  me  threescore  thousand  pound. 
From  out  my  honest  workmen  I'll  select 
A  bricklayer,  and  proclaim  him  architect; 
First  bid  him  build  me  a  stupendous  dome. 
Which  having  finish'd,  we  set  out  for  Rome ; 
Take  a  week's  view  of  Venice  and  the  Brent ; 
Stare  round,  see  nothing,  and  come  home  content 
ril  have  my  villa  too,  a  sweet  abode, 
Its  situation  shall  be  London  road  : 
Pots  o'er  the  door  I'll  place  like  cit's  balconies. 
Which  Bentley  calls  the  gardens  of  Adonis. 

I'll  have  my  gardens  in  the  fashion  too, 
For  what,  is  beautiful  that  is  not  new  ? 
Fair  four-legg'd  temples,  theatres  that  vie 
With  all  the  angles  of  a  Christmas-pie. 
Does  it  not  merit  the  beholder's  praise,     . 
What's  high  to  sink,  and  what  is  low  to  raisci 
^Slopes  shall  ascend  where  once  a  green-house 
stood. 
And  in  my  horse-pond  I  will  plant  a  wood. 
Let  misers  dread  the  hoarded  gold  to  waste, 
Expense  and  alteration  shows  a  taste. 

In  curious  paintings  I'm  exceeding  nice, 
And  know  their  several  beauties  by  their  price. 
Auctions  and  sales  I  constantly  attend, 
But  choose  my  pictures  by  a  skilful  friend. 
Originals  and  copies  much  the  same. 
The  picture's  value  is  the  painter's  name. 

My  taste  in  sculpture  from  my  choice  is  seen, 
I  buy  no  statues  that  are  not  obscene. 
In  spite  of  Addison  and  ancient  Rome, 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  is  my  favourite  tomb. 
How  oft  have  I  with  admiration  stood. 
To  view  some  city-magistrate  in  wood ! 
I  gaze  with  pleasure  on  a  lord-mayor's  head. 
Cast  with  propriety  in  gilded  lead. 
Oh  could  I  view,  through  London  as  I  pass. 
Some  broad  Sir  Baalam  in  Corinthian  brass : 


High  on  a  pedestal,  ye  fiieemen,  place 
His  magisterial  paunch  and  griping  face ; 
Letter'd  and  gilt,  let  him  adom  Cheapside, 
And  grant  the  tradesman  what  a  king's  '^nw^, 

Old  coins  and  medals  I  collect,  'tis  tme ; 
Sir  Andrew  has  'em,  and  FU  have  em  too. 
But  among  friends,  if  I  the  trath  might  speak, 
I  like  the  modem,  and  despise  th'  antique. 
Though  in  the  drawers  of  my  japan  bureau. 
To  lady  Gripeall  I  the  Ccsars  show, 
Tis  equal  to  her  ladyship  or  me, 
A  copper  Otho,  or  a  Scotch  bawbee. 

Without  Italian,  or  without  an  ear, 
To  Bononcini*s  music  I  adhere ; 
Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast. 
And  therefore  proper  at  a  sheriff's  feast 
My  soul  has  oft  a  secret  pleasure  found 
In  the  harmonious  bagpipe's  lofty  sound. 
Bagpipes  for  men,  shrill  Crermao-flutes  for  boys, 
I'm  English  bom,  and  love  a  grumbling  noise. 
The  stage  should  yield  the  solemn  organ's  note. 
And  Scripture  tremble  in  the  eunuch's  throftt 
Let  Sensino  sing  what  David  writ. 
And  hallelujahs  charm  the  pious  pit 
Eager  in  throngs  the  town  to  Esther  came, 
And  oratario  was  a  lucky  name. 
Thou,  Heidegger !  the  English  taste  hast  found. 
And  micst  the  mob  of  quality  with  sound. 
In  Lent,  if  masquerades  displease  the  town. 
Call  'em  ridottos,  and  they  still  go  down. 
Go  on,  prince  Phiz !  to  please  the  British  nation. 
Call  thy  next  masquerade  a  convocation. 

Bears,  lions,  wolves,  and  elephants  I  breed. 
And  Philosophical  Transactions  read. 
Next  lodge  I'll  be  Free-mason,  nothing  less, 
Unless  I  happen  to  be  F.  R.  S. 

I  have  a  palate,  and  (as  yet)  two  ears, 
Fit  company  for  porters  or  for  peers. 
Of  every  useful  knowledge  I've  a  share, 
But  my  top  talent  is  a  bill  of  fare. 
Sirloins  and  rumps  of  beef  offend  my  eyes. 
Pleased  with  frogs  fricasseed,  and  coxcomb-pics ; 
Dishes  I  choose,  though  little,  jet  genteel. 
Snails  the  first  course,  and  peepers  crown  the 

meat 
Pigs'  heads,  with   hair    on,  much    my  fancy 

please; 
I  love  young  cauliflow'rs  if  stew'd  in  cheese. 
And  give  ten  guineas  for  a  pint  of  peas. 
No  tattling  servants  to  my  table  come, 
My  grace  is  silence,  and  my  waiter  dumb. 
Queer  country-puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign. 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain. 
Say,  thou  that  dost  thy  fiither's  table  praise. 
Was  there  mahogany  in  former  days! 

Oh,  could  a  British  barony  be  sold ! 
I  would  bright  honour  buy  with  dazzling  gold. 
Could  I  the  privilege  of  peer  procure. 
The  rich  I'd  bully,  and  oppress  the  poor. 
To  give  is  wrong,  but  it  is  wronger  still 
On  any  terms  to  pay  a  tradesman's  bill. 
I'd  make  the  insolent  mechanics  st4iy. 
And  keep  my  ready  money  all  for  play. 
I'd  try  if  any  pleasure  could  be  found 
In  tossing  up  for  twenty  thousand  pound: 
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Had  I  whole  counties,  I  to  White's  would  go,      I 
And  set  land,  woods,  and  riven,  at  a  throw. 
But  should  I  meet  with  an  unlucky  run, 
And  at  a  throw  be  gloriously  undone ; 
My  debts  of  honour  Td  discharge  the  first; 
Let  all  my  lawful  creditors  be  cursed : 
My  title  would  preserve  me  firom  arrest, 
And  seizing  hu4d  horses  is  a  jest. 

I'd  walk  the  morning  with  an  oaken  stick. 
With  gloves  and  hat,  like  my  own  footman  Dick; 
A  footman  I  would  be  in  outward  show, 
In  sense  and  education  truly  so. 
As  ibr  my  head,  it  should  ambiguous  wear 
At  once  a  periwig  and  its  own  hair. 
My  hair  I'd  powder  in  the  women's  way, 
And  dress  and  talk  of  dressing  more  than  they. 
I'll  please  the  maids  of  honour  if  I  can ; 
Without  black  velvet  breeches,  what  is  man  1 
I  will  my  skill  in  button-holes  display. 
And  brag  how  oft  I  shift  me  every  day. 
Shall  I  wear  clothes  in  awkward  England  made? 
And  sweat  in  cloth  to  help  the  woollen  trade  1 
In  French  embroid'ry  and  in  Flanders  lace, 
I'll  spend  the  income  of  a  treasurer's  place. 
Beard's  bill  for  baubles  shall  to  thousands  mount, 
And  I'd  out-di'mond  even  the  di'mond  count. 
I  would  convince  the  world  by  tawdiy  dothes. 
That  belles  are  less  effeminate  than  beaux, 
And  doctor  Lamb  should  pare  my  lordship's  toes. 

To  boon  companions  I  my  time  would  g^ve ; 
With  players,  pimps,  and  parasites,  I'd  live. 
I  would  with  jockeys  from  Newmarket  dine. 
And  to  rough-riders  give  my  choicest  wine ; 
I  would  caress  some  stableman  of  note. 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat. 
My  evenings  all  I  would  with  sharpers  spend. 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend ; 
In  Fig  the  prize-fighter  by  day  delight. 
And  sap  with  Colley  Gibber  every  night. 
Should  I  perchance  be  fashionably  ill, 
I'd  send  for  Misaubin,  and  take  liis  pill. 
I  should  abhor,  though  in  the  utmost  need, 
Arbuthnot,  Hollins,  Wigan,  Lee,  or  Mead ; 


But  if  I  found  that  I  grew  worse  and  worse, 
I'd  turn  off  Misaubin  and  take  a  nurse. 
How  oft  when  eminent  physicians  fail, 
Do  good  old  women's  remedies  prevail !     [years. 
When  beauty's  gone,  and  Chloe's  struck  with 
Eyes  she  can  couch,  or  she  can  syringe  cars. 
Of  graduates  I  dislike  the  learned  rout, 
And  choose  a  female  doctor  for  the  gout. 

Thus  would  I  live,  with  no  dull  pedants  cursed; 
Sure,  of  all  blockheads,  scholars  are  the  worst. 
Back  to  your  universities,  ye  fools ! 
And  dangle  arguments  on  strings  in  schools: 
Those  schools  which  universities  they  call, 
'Twere  well  for  England  were  there  none  at  all. 
With  ease  that  loss  the  nation  might  sustain. 
Supplied  by  Goodman's-fields  and  Drury-lane. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  worth  one  farthijig, 
Compared  to  Haymarket  and  Covent-garden ; 
Quit  those,  ye  British  youth,  and  follow  these. 
Turn  players  all,  and  take  your  'squire's  degrees. 
Boast  not  your  incomes  now,  as  heretofore. 
Ye  book-leam'd  seats !  the  theatres  have  more : 
Ye  stiff-rump'd  heads  of  colleges,  be  dumb  ; 
A  single  eunuch  gets  a  larger  sum. 
Have  some  of  you  three  hundred  by  the  year? 
Booth,  Rich,  and  Cibber,  twice  three  thousand 

clear. 
Should  Oxford  to  her  sister  Cambridge  join 
A  year's  rack-rent  and  arbitrary  fine, 
Thence  not  one  winter's  charge  would  be  defray 'd. 
For  play-house,  opera,  ball,  and  masqueraile. 
Glad  I  congratulate  the  judging  age, 
The  players  are  the  world,  the  world  the  stage. 

I  am  a  politician  too,  and  hate. 
Of  any  party,  ministers  of  state : 
Fm  for  an  act,  that  he,  who  sev'n  whole  years 
Has  served  his  king  and  country,  lose  his  ears. 

Thus  from  my  birth  I'm  qualified,  you  find, 
To  give  the  laws  of  taste  to  human  kind. 
Mine  are  the  gallant  schemes  of  politesse, 
For  books  and  buildings,  politics  and  dress. 
This  is  true  taste,  and  whoso  likes  it  not. 
Is  blockhead,  coxcomb,  puppy,  fool,  and  soL 
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THE  COBBLER.    AN  IRISH  TALE. 

FBOM  MOTBia  QBOC'S  TALIS. 

Sages  and  moralists  can  show 
Many  misfortunes  here  below ; 
A  truth  which  no  one  ever  missed, 
Though  neither  sage  nor  moralist. 
Yet  all  the  troubles  notwithstanding, 
Which  fate  or  fortune  has  a  hand  in, 
Fools  to  themselves  will  more  create, 
In  spite  of  fortune  and  of  fate. 
Thus  olt  are  dreaming  wretches  seen, 
Tortured  with  vapours  and  with  spleen, 
Transformed,  at  least  in  their  own  eyes, 
To  China,  glass,  or  mutton  pies; 
Othors  will  to  themselves  appear 
Stone  dead  as  Will  the  Goni^ueror. 

*  *  *  « 

There  lived  a  gentleman,  possessed 
Of  all  that  mortals  reckon  best ; 
A  scat  well  chosen,  wholesome  air. 
With  gardens  and  with  prospect  fair ; 
His  land  from  debt  and  jointure  free, 
His  money  never  in  South  Sea ; 
His  health  of  body  firm  and  good, 
Though  past  the  hey-day  of  his  blood ; 
His  consort  fair,  and  good,  and  kind, 
His  children  rising  to  his  mind ; 
His  friends  ingenuous  and  sincere. 
His  honour,  nay,  his  conscience,  clear  : 
He  wanted  naught  of  human  bliss 
But  power  to  taste  his  happiness. 
Too  near,  alas !  this  great  man's  hall, 
A  merry  Cobbler  had  a  stall ; 
An  arch  old  wag  as  e'er  you  knew, 
With  breeches  red  and  jerkin  blue ; 
Cheerful  at  working  as  at  play, 
He  sung  and  whistled  life  away. 
When  rising  •morning  glads  the  sky. 
Clear  aa  the  merry  lark  on  high ; 
When  evening  shades  the  landscape  veil. 
Late  warbling  as  the  nightingale. 
Though  pence  came  slow,  and  trade  was  ill. 
Yet  still  he  sung,  and  whistled  still ; 
Though  patch'd  his  garb,  and  coarse  his  fisire, 
He  laugh'd  and  cast  away  old  care. 
The  rich  man  view'd  with  discontent 
His  tattcr'd  neighbour's  merriment ; 
With  envy  grudged,  and  pined  to  see 
A  beggar  pleasanter  than  he ; 
And  by  degrees  to  hate  began 
Th'  intolerable  happy  man. 
Who  haunted  him  like  any  sprite. 
From  morn  to  eve,  by  day  and  night. 

It  chanced  as  once  in  bed  he  lay. 
When  dreams  are  true,  at  break  of  day, 
He  heard  the  Cobbler  at  his  sport. 
And  on  a  siidden  to  cut  short. 
Whether  his  morning  draught  he  took, 
Or  warming  whiff  of  morning  smoke, 
The  squire  suspected,  being  shrewd. 
This  silence  boded  him  no  good ; 
And  'cause  he  nothing  saw  or  heard, 
A  Machiavelian  plot  he  fear'd. 


Straight  circamstanoes  crowded  plain. 
To  vex  and  plague  his  jealous  brain ; 
Trembling,  in  panic  dread  he  lies. 
With  gaping  mouth  and  storing  eyes ; 
And  straining,  lustful,  both  his  ears. 
He  soon  persuades  himself  he  hears 
One  slqp  and  caper  up  the  stairs; 
Sees  the  door  open  quick,  and  knew 
His  dreaded  foe  in  red  and  blue ; 
Who,  with  a  running  jump,  he  thought, 
Leapt  plumb  directly  down  his  throat. 
Laden  with  tackle  of  his  stall, 
Last,  ends  and  hammer,  strap  and  awL 
No  sooner  down,  than,  with  a  jerk. 
He  fell  to  music  and  to  work. 
If  much  he  grieved  our  Don  before. 
When  but  o'  th'  outside  of  the  door, 
How  sorely  must  he  now  molest. 
When  got  the  inside  of  his  breast  t 
The  waking  dreamer  groans  and  swells. 
And  pangs  imaginary  feels : 
Catches  and  scraps  of  tunes  he  hears 
For  ever  ringing  in  his  ears ; 
Ill-savour'd  smells  his  nose  displease, 
Mundungus  strong,  and  rotten  cheese : 
He  feels  him  when  he  draws  his  breath. 
Or  tugs  the  leather  with  his  teeth, 
Or  beats  the  sole,  or  else  extends 
His  arm  to  the  utmost  of  his  ends; 
Enough  to  crack,  when  stretch'd  so  wide. 
The  ribs  of  any  mortal  side. 
Is  there  no  method,  then,  to  fly 
This  vile  intestine  ensmy  1 
What  can  be  done  in  this  condition. 
But  sending  instant  for  physician ! 
The  doctor,  having  heard  the  case, 
Burst  into  laughter  in  his  fece. 
Told  him  he  need  no  more  than  rise, 
Open  his  windows  and  his  eyes. 
Whistling  and  stitching,  there  to  see 
The  Cobbler  as  he  used  to  be. 
"  Sir,"  quoth  the  patient,  "your  pretences 
Shall  ne'er  persuade  me  from  my  senses. 
How  should  I  ri.se  ?  the  heavy  brute 
Will  hardly  let  me  wag  a  foot. 
Though  seeing  for  belief  may  go. 
Yet  feeling  is  the  truth  you  know. 
I  feel  him  in  my  sides,  I  tell  ye ; 
Had  you  a  Cobbler  in  your  belly, 
You  scarce  could  stir  as  now  you  do ; 
I  doubt  your  guts  would  grumble  too. 
Still  do  you  laugh?  I  tell  you,  sir, 
I'd  kick  you  soundly,  could  I  stir. 
Thou  quack,  that  never  hadst  degree 
In  either  University; 

Thou  mere  licentiate  without  knowledge. 
The  shame  and  scandal  of  the  college  ; 
I'll  call  my  servants  if  you  stay ; 
So,  doctor,  scamper  while  you  may  !" 

One  thus  despatch'd,  a  second  came. 
Of  equal  or  of  greater  fame, 
Who  swore  him  mad  as  a  March  hare ; 
For  doctors,  when  provoked,  wDl  swear. 
To  drive  such  whimsies  from  his  pate, 
He  dragg'd  him  to  the  window  straight ; 
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But  jilting  fortune  can  devise 

The  wretch,  though  languishing  and  weak, 

To  baffle  and  outwit  the  wise. 

Revived  already  by  the  Greek, 

The  Cobbler,  ere  exposed  to  view, 

Cries,  «♦  What  so  leam'd  a  man  as  you 

Had  just  puird  off  his  jerkin  blue, 

Prescribes,  dear  doctor,  I  shall  do." 

Not  dreaming  'twould  his  neighbour  hurt, 

The  vomit  speedily  was  got. 

To  sit  in  fresco  in  his  shirt. 

The  Cobbler  sent  for  to  the  spot. 

<«0h,"  quoth  the  patient,  with  a  sigh. 

And  taught  to  manage  the  deceit. 

*<  You  know  him  not  so  well  as  L 

And  not  his  doublet  to  forget. 

The  man  that  down  my  throat  is  run, 

But  first  the  operator  wise 

Has  got  a  true  blue  jerkin  on." 

Over  his  eyes  a  bandage  ties. 

In  vain  the  doctor  raved  and  tore, 

For  vomits  always  strain  the  eyes. 

Argued  and  fretted,  stamp'd  »nd  swore ; 

«*  Courage !  I'll  make  you  disembogue. 

Told  him  he  might  believe  as  well, 

Spite  of  his  teeth,  th'  unlucky  rogue ; 

The  giant  of  Pantagruel 

I'll  drench  the  rascal,  never  fear, 

Did  oft,  to  break  his  fast,  and  sup, 

And  bring  him  up,  or  drown  him  there." 

For  potch*d  eggs  swallow  windmills  up ; 

Warm  water  down  he  makes  him  pour, 

Or  that  the  Holland  dame  could  bear 

Till  his  stretch'd  guts  could  hold  no  more ; 

A  child  for  every  day  o'  th'  year. 

Which,  doubly  swoln,  as  you  may  think, 

The  vapour'd  dotard,  grave  and  sly, 

Both  with  the  Cobbler  and  the  drink. 

Mistook  for  truth  each  rapping  lie, 

What  they  received  against  the  grain,               ^ 

And  drew  conclusions  such  as  these. 

Soon  paid  with  interest  back  again. 

Resistless  from  the  premises. 

*<Here  comes  his  tools :  he  can't  be  long 

"  I  hope,  my  friends,  you'll  grant  me  all, 

Without  his  hammer  and  his  thong." 

A  wiridmiU's  bigger  than  a  stall : 

The  Cobbler  humour'd  what  was  spoke. 

And  since  the  lady  brought  alive. 

And  gravely  carried  on  the  joke ; 

Children  three  hundred  sixty-five, 

As  he  heard  named  each  single  matter, 

Why  should  you  tliink  there  is  not  room 

He  chuck'd  it  souse  into  the  water ; 

For  one  poor  Cobbler  in  my  womb  1" 

And  then,  not  to  be  seen  as  yet, 

Thus,  every  thing  his  friends  could  say. 

Behind  the  door  made  his  retreat 

The  more  confirmed  him  in  his  way  ; 

The  sick  man  now  takes  breath  awhile, 

Further  convinced  by  what  they  tell, 

Strength  to  recruit  for  further  toil  : 

'Twos  certain,  though  impossible. 

Unblinded,  he,  with  joyful  eyes, 

Now  worse  and  worse  his  piteous  state 

The  tackle  floating  there  espies ; 

Was  grown,  and  almost  desperate ; 

Fully  convinced  with  his  mind, 

Yet  still  the  utmost  bent  to  try. 

The  Cobbler  would  not  stay  behind. 

Without  more  help  he  would  not  die. 

Who  to  the  alehouse  still  would  go, 

An  old  physician,  sly  and  shrewd. 

Whene'er  he  wanted  work  to  do ; 

With  management  of  face  endued, 

Nor  could  he  like  his  present  place, 

Heard  all  his  tale,  and  ask'd,  with  care. 

He  ne'er  loved  water  in  his  days. 

How  long  the  Cobbler  had  been  there ; 

At  length  he  takes  a  second  bout. 

Noted  distinctly  what  he  said. 

Enough  to  turn  him  inside  out : 

Lift  up  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head ; 

With  vehemence  so  sore  he  strains. 

And,  grave,  accosts  him  in  this  fashion. 

As  would  have  split  another's  brains. 

After  mature  deliberation, 

w  Ah !  here  the  Cobbler  comes,  I  swear !" 

With  serious  and  important  &ce: 

And  truth  it  was,  for  he  was  there ; 

«  8ir,  yours  is  an  uncommon  case ; 

And,  like  a  rude  ill-manner'd  clown. 

Though  I've  read  Galen's  I^atin  o'er. 

Kick'd,  with  his  foot,  the  vomit  down. 

I  never  met  with  it  before ; 

The  patient,  now  grown  wondrous  light. 

Nor  have  I  found  the  like  disease 

Whipt  off  the  napkin  from  his  sight; 

In  stories  of  Hippocrates." 

Briskly  lift  up  his  head,  and  knew 

Then,  after  a  convenient  stay, 

The  breeches  and  the  jerkin's  hue ; 

'*  Sir,  if  prescription  you'll  obey. 

And  smiled  to  hear  him  grumbling  say, 

My  life  tor  yours,  I'll  set  you  free 

As  down  the  stairs  he  ran  away. 

From  this  same  two-legg'd  tympany. 

He'd  ne'er  set  foot  within  his  door. 

♦  ♦  *  Your  throat,  you  know,  is  wide, 

And  jump  down  open  throats  no  more ; 

And  scarcely  closed  since  it  was  tried. 

No,  while  he  lived,  he'd  ne'er  again 

The  fiame  way  he  got  in,  'tis  plain, 

Run,  like  a  fox,  down  the  red  lane. 

There's  room  to  feU*h  him  back  again. 

Our  patient  thus  (his  inmate  gone) 

I'll  bring  the  forked  worm  away 

Cured  of  the  crotchets  in  hb  crown, 

Without  a  dyscnteria. 

Joyful,  his  gratitude  expresses. 

Emetics  strong  will  do  the  feat, 

With  thousand  thanks  and  hundred  pieces ; 

If  taken  quantum  tufficit. 

And  thus,  with  much  of  pains  and  cost, 

m  see  myself  the  proper  dose. 

Regain'd  the  health — ^he  never  lost 

And  go  hypnotics  to  compose." 

THOMAS  SOUTHERNE  * 


iBcrn,  lasa.     Died,  ITM.] 


FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TILE  « FATAL  MARRIAOS." 

Aov  IT.  Bonri  n. 

Isabella  meeting  with  Biron  after  her  marriftge  with 

VlUeroy. 

Enter  ^vme. 

Nwte.  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below,   [him. 

Isabella.  I  had  forgot ;  pray  let  me  speak  with 

[Exit  Noise. 
This  ring  was  the  6r8t  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.     Biron  died 
(Still  to  my  loss)  at  Candy ;  there's  my  hope. 
Oh,  do  I  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there  1 
It  must  be  so,  he's  dead,  and  this  ring  left 
By  his  last  breath,  to  some  known  faithful  fiiend, 
To  bring  me  back  again. 

[Biron  tn^roduoed— Nurse  rdiret. 
That's  all  I  have  to  trust  to— 
My  fears  were  woman's — ^I  have  viewed  him  all : 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  live  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Biron.  Have  you  forgot  me  quite  ? 

Isa.  Forgot  you !  [fortunes, 

Bir,  Then  farewell  my  disguise,  and  my  mis- 
My  Isabella! 

[He  goes  to  her;  the  thriektf  and  falls  into  a  swwn. 

ha.  Ha! 

Bir.  Oh,  come  again  ! 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  love ; 
Once  I  had  charms  to  wake  thee : 
Thy  once-loved,  ever-loving  husband  calls — 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 

Isa,  My  husband !  Biron  ! 

Bir.  Excess  of  love,  and  joy  for  my  return 
Has  OjPcrpower'd  her.     I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepared : 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms. 
This  ecstasy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say :  words  may  be  counterfeit, 
False-coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue. 
Without  the  mind  ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul, 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

Jsa.  Where  have  I  been  1     Why  do  you  keep 
him  from  me  ? 
I  know  his  voice ;  my  life  upon  the  wing, 
Here's  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
'Tis  he  himself,  my  Biron,  the  dear  man  ! 
My  true-loved  husband !    Do  I  hold  you/ fast. 
Never  to  part  again  1  Can  I  believe  it  1 
Nothing  but  you  could  work  so  great  a  change : 
There's  more  than  life  itself  in  dying  here ; 
If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  anns. 


[♦  In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a  part. 

Not  one  hut  nodtt  and  talk^  of  Jonson's  art. 

Of  Shakppoare's  nature  nnd  of  Cowley's  wit : 

How  Beaumont's  Judgment  choc'k'd  what  ITlotcher  writ; 


Bir.  Live  ever  in  these  arms ! 

lio.  But  pardon  me— 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul : 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy,  of  seeing  you, 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me 

Bir.  Thou  everlasting  goodness ! 

Isa.  Answer  me : 
What  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again !  Oh,  satisfy 
The  impatience  of  my  heart!  I'long  to  know 
The  story  of  your  sufferings.   You  would  think 
Your  pleasures  sufferings,  so  long  removed 
From  Isabella's  love.    But  tell  me  all, 
For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir.  My  best  life !  at  leisure,  all.  [of  Candy — 

Isa.  We  thought  you  dead ;  kill'd  at  the  siege 

Bir.  There  I  fell  among  the  dead ; 
But  hopes  of  life  reviving  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave : 
I  often  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  never  had 
An  answer ;  I  writ  to  thee,  too 

Isa.  What  a  world  of  woe 
Had  been  prevented,  but  in  hearing  from  you ! 

JBtr.  Alas !  thou  couldst  not  help  me  !  [done ; 

Isa.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  sufier'd  all : 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery, 
Without  redemption  ;  given  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants 

Bir.  My  little  boy  I 

Isa.  My  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive — which  now  too  late  I  find. 

[Aside. 

Bir.  No  more,  my  love.     Complaining  of  the 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    'Tis  over  price     [past, 
Of  all  my  pains  that  thus  we  meet  again — 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  thee — 

Isa.  Would  I  were  past  the  hearing !      [Aside. 

Bir.  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  father 
I  hear  he's  living  still.  [too  ! 

Isa.  Well  both,  both  well; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none ! 

Bir.  Come,  no  more  tears. 

Isa.  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  loss, 
Have  moum'd  with  me 

Bir.  And  all  my  days  behind 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  a  kind  recompense 
For  thy  afflictions, — Can't  I  see  my  boy  1 

Isa,  He's  gone  to  bed,  I'll  have  him  brought 
to  you! 

Bir,  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him :  I  want  rest 
Myself,  after  this  weary  pilgrimage. 


How  Shadwell  haaty,  Wycherley  was  slow ; 
Bat  for  the  passions,  Southeme  sore  and  Rowe. — Pops. 
Southeme  and  Howe  poeseswed  these  parts  with  Lee  and 
Otway;  they  touched  the  passions  and  expressed  them.] 
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Ita,  Alas  !  what  shall  I  get  for  you  1 

Bir.  NothiBg  but  rest,  my  love !    To-night  I 
would  not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family  : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time : 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

/<a.  m  dispose  of  her,  and  order  every  thing 
As  you  would  have  it  [SsU. 

Bir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give 
the  means 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends. 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can ! 
Oh !  she  deserves  of  me  much  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  venture 
A  &ther,  and  his  fortune,  for  her  love  ! 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  poHions  you  provide  your  sons ; 
What  is  your  trash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Compared  to  this  my  heart-felt  happiness ! 

[Bursts  into  Uan, 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone ! 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

I&kBZLU  rflttcnw. 

ba.  I  have  obey'd  your  pleasure ; 
Every  thing  is  ready  for  you. 

Mr.  I  can  want  nothing  here;  possessing  thee, 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish, 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love ;  I  shall  sleep  sound. 

l$a.  Shall  I  attend  you  ? 

Bw*.  By  no  means ; 
Fve  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride. 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after {Ooa  in, 

hcu  I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you — 
My  prayers !  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Prayers  have  their  blessings  to  reward  our  hopes, 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give,  I  have  enjoy'd ;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate. 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  line  of  woe. 

Yet  I  may  shorten  it 

I  promised  him  to  follow — ^him  ! 

Is  he  without  a  name  7  Biron,  my  husband, 

To  follow  him  to  bed my  husband !  ha ! 

What  then  is  YUleroy !  But  yesterday 
That  very  bed  received  him  for  its  lord, 
Yet  a  warm  witness  of  my  broken  vows. 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner, 
I  would  have  follow'd  thee  through  beggary. 
Through  all  the  chances  of  this  weary  life ; 
Wander'd  the  many  ways  of  wretchedness 
With  thee,  to  find  an  hospitable  grave ; 
For  that's  the  only  bed  that's  left  me  now ! 

[Wtiping. 

What's  to  be  done  ? — -for  something  must  be 

done. 
Two  husbands !  yet  not  one !  By  both  enjoy'd. 

And  yet  a  wife  to  neither  !  Hold  my  brain 

This  is  to  live  in  common !  Yety  beasts. 


That  welcome  all  they  meet,  make  just  such  wives. 
My  reputation  !   Oh,  'twas  all  was  left  me  ! 
The  virtuous  pride  of  an  uncensured  life ; 
Which  the  dividing  tongues  of  Biron's  wrongs. 
And  Yilleroy's  resentments,  tear  asunder. 
To  gorge  the  throats  of  the  bkspheming  rabble. 
This  is  the  best  of  what  can  come  to-morrow. 
Besides  old  Baldwin's  triumph  in  my  ruin ! 

I  cannot  bear  it 

Therefore  no  morrow :  Ha :  a  lucky  thought 
Works  the  right  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
All  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns, 
That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm — ^no  matter  what  can  come. 
'Tis  but  a  flow— yet  I  will  see  him  first — 
Have  a  last  look  to  heighten  my  despair, 
And  then  to  rest  for  ever. — 

Bntov  SMete  her. 

Bir.  Despair,  and  rest  for  ever,  Isabella ! 
These  words  are  &r  from  thy  condition. 
And  be  they  ever  so !  I  heard  thy  voice. 
And  could  not  bear  thy  absence:  come,  my  love! 
You  have  staid  long ;  there's  nothing,  nothing 

sure 
Now  to  despaur  of  in  succeeding  fate. 

ha.  I  am  contented  to  be  miserable. 
But  not  this  way :  I  have  been  too  long  abused. 
And  can  believe  no  more. 
Let  me  sleep  on  to  be  deceived  no  more. 

Bir.  Look  up,  my  love !   I  never  did  deceive 
Nor  never  can ;  believe  thyself,  thy  eyes,    [thee, 
That  first  inflamed,  and  lit  me  to  my  love ; 
Those  stars,  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  joys — 

ha.  And  me  to  my  undoing ;  I  look  round, 
And  find  no  path,  but  leading  to  the  grave. 

Bir.  I  cannot  understand  thee. 

ha.  My  good  friends  above, 
I  thank  them,  have  at  last  found  out  a  way 
To  make  my  fortune  perfect ;  having  you, 
I  need  no  more ;  my  fate  is  finish'd  here. 

Bir.  Both  our  ill  fates,  I  hope. 

ha.  Hope  is  a  lying,  fawning  flatterer. 
That  shows  the  fair  side  only  of  our  fortunes, 
To  cheat  us  easier  into  our  &11; 
A  trusted  friend,  who  only  can  betray  you ; 
Never  believe  him  more.    If  marriages 
Are  made  in  heaven,  they  should  be  happier: 
Why  was  I  made  this  wretch  1 

Bir.  Has  marriage  made  thee  wretched  1 

ha.  Miserable,  beyond  the  reach  of  comfort. 

Bir.  Do  I  live  to  hear  thee  say  so  ? 

Jsa.  Why,  what  did  I  say  1 

Bir.  That  I  have  made  thee  miserable. 

ha.  No :  you  are  my  only  earthly  happiness : 
And  my  false  tongue  belied  my  honest  heart, 
If  it  said  otherwise. 

Bir,  And  yet  you  said. 
Your  marriage  made  you  miserable. 

ha.  I  know  not  what  I  said : 
I  have  said  too  much,  unless  I  could  speak  all. 

Bir,  Thy  words  are  wild;  my  eyes,  my  ears, 
my  heart, 
Were  all  so  full  of  thee,  so  much  employ'd 
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In  wonder  of  thy  charms,  I  could  not  find  it : 
Now  I  perceive  it  plain 

J$a,  You  will  tell  nobody {DUtngUdly. 

Bir.  Thou  art  not  well. 

ha.  Indeed  I  am  not ;  I  knew  that  before ; 
But  where's  the  remedy  t 

Bir.  Rest  will  relieve  thy  cares :  come,  come, 
ril  banish  sorrow  from  thee.  [no  more ; 

Im.  Banish  first  the  cause. 

Bir,  Heaven  knows  how  willingly ! 

ha.  You  are  the  only  cause.  [tunes  ? 

Bir.  Am  I  the  cause  1  the  cause  of  thy  misfor- 

Ivu  The  fatal,  innocent  cause  of  all  my  woes. 

Bir,  Is  this  my  welcome  home !  this  the  reward 
Of  all  my  miseries,  long  labours,  pains. 
And  pining  wants  of  yrretched  slavery, 
Which  I  have  outlived,  only  in  hopes  of  thee ! 
Am  I  thus  paid  at  last  for  deathless  love. 
And  call'd  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  now  ? 

ha.  Inquire  no  more ;  'twill  be  explained  too 
soon.  [pit  u  going  off. 

Bir.  What !  canst  thou  leave  me  too  ? 

lUt  daps  her. 

ha.  Pray  let  me  go : 
For  both  our  sakes,  permit  me. 

Lir,  Rack  me  not  with  imaginations 

Of  things  impossible Thou  canst  not  mean 

What  thou  hast  said Yet  something  she  must 

mean. — 

*Twas  madness  all Compose  thyself,  my  love ! 

The  fit  is  past ;  all  may  be  well  again : 
Let  us  to  bed. 

ha.  To  bed  !  You  have  raised  the  storm 
Will  sever  us  for  ever.     Oh,  Biron! 
While  I  have  life,  still  I  must  call  you  mine. 
I  know  I  am,  and  always  was,  unworthy 
To  be  the  happy  partner  of  your  love ; 
And  now  must  never,  never  share  it  more. 
But  oh  !  if  ever  I  was  dear  to  you, 
As  sometimes  you  have  thought  me,  on  my  knees 
(The  last  time  I  shall  care  to  be  believed,) 
I  beg  you,  beg  to  think  me  innocent, 
Clear  of  all  crimes,  that  thus  can  banish  me 
From  this  world's  comforts,  in  my  losing  you. 

Bir,  Where  will  this  end  1 

ha.  The  rugged  hand  of  late  has  got  between 
Our  meeting  hearts,  and  thrusts  them  firom  their 
Since  we  must  part [joys, 

Bir.  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us. 

ha.  Parting's  the  least  that  is  set  down  for  me : 
Heaven  has  decreed,  and  we  must  suffer  all. 

Jhr.  I  know  thee  innocent ;  I  know  myself  so : 
Indeed  we  both  have  been  unfortunate ; 
But  sure  misfortunes  ne'er  were  faults  in  love. 

ha.  Oh !  there's  a  fatal  story  to  be  told ; 
Be  deaf  to  that,  as  Heaven  has  been  to  me ! 
And  rot  the  tongue  that  shall  reveal  my  shame : 
When  thou  shalt  hear  how  much  thou  hast  been 

wrong'd. 
How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  fond  believing  heart, 
Tear  me  from  the  warm  bosom  of  thy  love, 
And  throw  me  like  a  poisonous  weed  away ! 
Can  I  bear  that  1  bear  to  be  curst  and  torn, 
And  thrown  out  of  thy  family  and  name. 
Like  a  disease  ?  Can  I  bear  this  finom  thee  ? 


I  never  can:  no,  all  things  have  their  end. 
When  I  am  dead,  forgive  and  pity  me.         [OaL 

Bir.  Stay,  my  Isabella 

What  can  she  mean  1   These  doubtings  will  dis> 

tract  me : 
Some  hidden  mischief  soon  will  burst  to  light ; 

I  cannot  bear  it 1  must  be  satisfied 

Tis  she,  my  wife,  must  clear  this  darkness  to  me. 

She  shall — if  the  sad  tale  at  last  must  come. 

She  is  my  fiaite,  and  best  can  speak  my  doom. 

[Exit. 


ACT  V. 


BcBOi  l.-^EiUer  Boast.    Nurse  ^bOiNNV  ^^m- 
Bir,  1  know  enough  :  the  important  question 
Of  life  or  death,  fearful  to  be  resolved. 
Is  clear'd  to  me :  I  see  where  it  must  end. 
And  need  inquire  no  more — Pray  let  me  have 
Pen,  ink  and  paper.     I  must  write  awhile. 

And  then  I'll  try  to  rest ^to  rest  for  ever ! 

[Exit  ^mwb. 
Poor  Isabella !  now  I  know  the  cause. 
The  cause  of  thy  distress,  and  cannot  wonder 
That  it  has  tum'd  thy  brain.    If  I  look  back 
Upon  thy  loss,  it  will  distract  me  too. 
Oh,  any  curse  but  this  might  be  removed ! 
But  'twas  the  rancorous  malignity 
Of  all  ill  stars  combined,  of  heaven  and  fate^- 
Hold,  hold,  my  impious  tongue — Alas  !  I  rave : 
Why  do  I  tax  the  stars,  or  heaven,  or  fate  ? 
They  are  all  innocent  of  driving  us 
Into  despair ;  they  have  not  urged  my  doom ; 
My  father  and  my  brother  are  my  fates 
That  drive  me  to  my  ruin.    They  knew  well 
I  was  alive.     Too  well  they  knew  how  dear 
My  Isabella — Oh,  my  wife  no  more ! 
How  dear  her  love  was  to  me-^Yet  they  stood, 
With  a  malicious  silent  joy,  stood  by. 
And  saw  her  give  up  all  my  happiness. 
The  treasure  of  her  beauty  to  another; 
Stood  by,  and  saw  her  married  to  another. 
Oh/cruel  father !  and  unnatural  brother ! 
Shall  I  not  tell  you^at  you  have  undone  me ! 
I  have  but  to  accuse  you  of  my  wrongs. 
And  then  to  fall  forgotten — Sleep  or  death 
Sits  heavy  on  me,  and  benumbs  my  pains : 
Either  is  welcome ;  but  the  hand  of  death 
Works  always  sure,  and  best  can  close  my  eyes. 

[ErUl 


Scfifz  IL—DravHf  shows  Bnioir  adup  on  a  couch. 
JSHter  I&iBKiXA. 
ha.  Asleep  so  soon !  Oh,  happy,  happy  thou, 
Who  thus  can  sleep !  I  never  shall  sleep  more — 
If  then  to  sleep  be  to  be  happy,  he 
Who  sleeps  the  longest  is  the  happiest : 
Death  is  the  longest  sleep — Oh,  have  a  care ! 
Mischief  will  thrive  apace. — ^Never  wake  more. 

[3b  Bi 
If  thou  didst  ever  love  thy  Isabella, 
To-morrow  must  be  doomsday  to  thy  peace. 
The  sight  of  him  disarms  even  death  itself. 
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The  starting  transport  of  new  quiclLening  life 
Gives  just  such  hopes :  and  pleasure  grows  again 
With  looking  on  him — Let  me  look  my  last — 
But  is  a  look  enough  for  parting  love ! 
8ure  I  may  take  a  kiss — Where  am  I  going ! 
Help,  help  me  Villeroy !  Mountains  and  seas 
Divide  your  love,  never  to  meet  my  shame ! 

ITIirowt  hene^fvpcn  the  floor ;  aftet  a  thortpauM 
the  roues  htrwdf  upon  her  elbow. 

What  will  this  battle  of  the  brain  do  with  me  ! 
This  little  ball,  this  ravaged  province,  long 

Cannot  maintain The  globe  of  earth  wants 

room 
And  food  for  such  a  war — I  find  I  am  going — 
Famine,  plagues,  and  flames, 
Wide  waste  and  desolation,  do  your  work 
Upon  the  world,  and  then  devour  yourselves ! 
The  scene  shifts  fast — [She  risai] — and  now  'tis 

better  with  me ; 
Conflicting  passions  have  at  last  unhinged 
The  great  machine !  the  soul  itself  seems  changed ! 
Oh,  'tis  a  happy  revolution  here ! 
The  reasoning  faculties  are  all  deposed ; 
Judgment,  and  understanding,  common  sense, 
Driven  out  as  traitors  to  the  public  peace. 
Now  I  am  revenged  upon  my  memory  ! 
Her  seat  dug  up,  where  all  the  images 
Of  a  long  miib-spent  life  were  rising  still. 
To  glare  a  sad  reflection  of  my  crimes, 
And  stab  a  conscience  through  them !    You  are 

safe. 
You  monitors  of  mischief!    What  a  change ! 
Better  and  better  still !  This  is  the  in£mt  state 
Of  innocence,  before  the  burth  of  care. 
My  thoughts  are  smooth  as  the  Elysian  plains, 
Without  a  rub :  the  drowsy  &]ling  streams 
Invite  me  to  their  slumbers. 

Would  I  were  landed  there [<9fnXef  inlo  a  chair. 

What  noise  was  that  ?    A  knocking  at  the  gate ! 
It  may  be  Villeroy ^No  matter  who. 

Bir,  Come,  Isabella,  come. 

Ita.  Hark!  I  am  called! 

Bur.  You  stay  too  long  firom  me.  [there  1 

Isa.  A  man's  voice  !  in  my  bed !  How  came  he 
Nothing  but  villainy  in  this%ad  world !  [BiitM. 
Coveting  neighbours'  goods,  or  neighbours'  wives : 
Here's  physic  for  your  fever. 

[Drawg  a  dagger,  and  goet  backward  to  Ou  cemeh. 
Breathing  a  vein  is  the  old  remedy. 
If  husbands  go  to  heaven, 

Where  do  they  go  that  send  themi — ^This  to  try 

[Jud  going  to  ttab  him,  he  riiet;  the  know  Mm, 
andtkrieki. 
What  do  I  see! 

Bvr.  Isabella,  arm'd ! 

I$a.  Against  my  husband's  life! 
Who,  but  the  wretch,  most  reprobate  to  grace, 
Despair  e'er  harden'd  for  damnation. 
Could  think  of  such  a  deed — Murder  my  husband! 

Bir.  Thou  didst  not  think  it 

ba.  Madness  has  brought  me  to  the  gates  of  hell. 


And  there  has  left  me.     Oh,  the  frightful  change 

Of  my  distractions !  Or  is  this  interval 

Of  reason  but  to  aggravate  my  woes, 

To  drive  the  horror  back  with  greater  force 

Upon  my  soul,  and  fix  me  mad  for  ever? 

Bir.  Why  dost  thou  fly  me  so  ? 

ba.  I  cannot  bear  his  sight;  Distraction,  come, 
Possess  me  all,  and  take  me  to  thyself! 
Shake  off  thy  chains,  and  hasten  to  my  aid ; 

Thou  art  my  only  cure Like  other  friends, 

He  will  not  come  to  my  necessities; 
Then  I  must  go  to  find  the  tyrant  out-^ 
Which  is  the  nearest  way  1  [Running  ouL 

Bir.  Poor  Isabella !  she's  not  in  a  condition 
To  give  me  any  comfort,  if  she  could : 

Lost  to  herself as  quickly  I  shall  bo 

To  all  the  world Horrors  come  fast  around  me; 

My  mind  is  overcast — ^the  gathering  clouds 
Darken  the  prospect — I  approach  the  brink. 
And  soon  must  leap  the  precipice !  Oh,  heaven ! 
While  yet  my  senses  are  my  own,  thus  kneeling, 
Let  me  implore  thy  mercies  on  my  wife : 
Release  her  from  her  pangs ;  and  if  my  reason, 
O'erwhelm'd    with    miseries,  sink    before    the 

tempest. 
Pardon  those  crimes  despair  may  bring  upon  me ! 

{Rieet. 
Enter  "Sxaw. 

Nurte.  Sir,  there  is  somebody  at  the  door  must 
needs  speak  with  you ;  he  will  not  tell  his  name. 

Bir.  I  come  to  him.                           [EtU  Naiw. 
'Tis  Belford,  I  suppose ;  he  little  knows 
Of  what  has  happen'd  here;  I  wanted  him, 
Must  employ  his  friendship,  and  then [EscU. 


SONG, 
nr  SB  AHTHOirr  love,  ob  thk  rambldto  last. 

PuBSUiNO  beauty,  men  descry 

The  distant  shore,  and  long  to  prove 

Still  richer  in  variety 

The  treasures  of  the  land  of  love. 

We  women,  like  weak  Indians,  stand 
Inviting  from  our  golden  coast 

The  wand'ring  rovers  to  our  land : 
But  she  who  trades  vrith  them  is  lost 

With  humble  vows  they  first  begin. 
Stealing  unseen  into  the  heart ; 

But  by  possession  settled  in, 
They  quickly  play  another  part 

For  beads  and  baubles  we  resign, 
In  ignorance,  our  shining  store ; 

Discover  nature's  richest  mine. 

And  yet  the  tyrants  will  have  more. 

Be  wise,  be  wise,  and  do  not  try 
How  he  can  court,  or  you  be  won ; 

For  love  is  but  discovery : 

When  that  is  made,  the  pleasure's  done. 
2N 


THOMAS  WARTON. 

niofB,]«r.    Diad»174S.] 


Thomas  Wabton,  the  elder,  father  of  Joseph 
and  Thomafl  Wartoiii  was  of  Magdalen  College, 


Oxford,  vicar  of  Basingstoke  and  Cobham,  and 
twice  chosen  Poetry  Professor. 


REnKEMXNT.    AN  ODE. 
On  beds  of  daisies  idly  laid, 
The  willow  waving  o'er  my  head, 
Now  morning,  on  the  bending  stem, 
Hangs  the  round  and  glittering  gem, 
LuU'd  by  the  lapse  of  yonder  spring. 
Of  nature's  various  charms  I  sing : 
Ambition,  pride,  and  pomp,  adieu. 
For  what  has  joy  to  do  with  you  ? 
Joy,  rose-lipt  dryad,  loves  to  dwell 
In  sunny  field  or  mossy  cell ; 
Delights  on  echoing  hills  to  hear 
The  reaper's  song,  or  lowing  steer ; 
Or  view,  with  tenfold  plenty  spread. 
The  crowded  corn-field,  blooming  mead ; 
While  beauty,  health,  and  innocence, 
Transport  the  eye,  the  soul,  the  sense. 
Not  fresoo'd  roo6,  not  beds  of  state, 
Not  guards  that  round  a  monarch  wait ; 
Not  crowds  of  flatteren  can  scare. 
From  loftiest  courts,  intruding  Care. 
'Midst  odours,  splendours,  banquets,  wiae. 
While  minstrels  sound,  while  tapers  shine, 
In  sable  stole  sad  Care  will  come. 
And  darken  the  sad  drawing-room. 
Nymphs  of  the  groves,  in  green  array'd, 
Conduct  me  to  your  thickest  shade ; 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  vale. 
Where  haunts  the  lonesome  nightingale ; 
Where  Contemplation,  maid  divine, 
Leans  against  some  aged  pine. 
Wrapt  in  solemn  thought  profound. 
Her  eyes  fix'd  steadfast  on  the  ground. 
Oh,  virtue's  nurse,  retired  queen, 
By  saints  alone  and  hermits  seen. 
Beyond  vain  mortal  wishes  vrise. 
Teach  me  8t  James's  to  despise ; 


For  what  are  crowded  courts,  but  schools 
For  fops,  or  hospitals  for  fools; 
Where  slaves  and  madmen,  young  and  old. 
Meet  to  adore  some  calf  of  gold  t 


TBRSBS  WKl'ri'JLS  AFTER  SEEC90  WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 
FsOM  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  halls. 
Where  Edward's  chiefii  start  fit>m  the  glowing 
To  my  low  cot,  from  ivoiy  beds  of  state,    [waDs, 
Pleased  I  return,  unenvious  of  the  great : 
80  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 
Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens. 
Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  hUl, 
Or  murmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill ; 
Now  haunts  old  hollow'd  oaks,  deserted  cells. 
Now  seeks  the  low  vale-lily's  diver  bells ; 
Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  boweri, 
And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron  flowers ; 
At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb. 
Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 


AN  AMERICAN  LOYE  ODE. 

FftOK  THE  SBOOSID  VOLUMK  Or  MOXTAlSlt^B  ISSAn. 

Stat,  stay,  thou  lovely,  fearful  snake. 
Nor  hide  thee  in  yon  darksome  brake : 
But  let  me  oft  thy  charms  review. 
Thy  glittering  scales,  and  golden  hue ; 
From  thee  a  chaplet  shall  be  wove, 
To  grace  the  youth  I  dearest  love. 
Tden  ages  hence,  when  thou  no  more 
Shalt  creep  along  the  sunny  shore. 
Thy  copied  beauties  shall  be  seen ; 
Thy  red  and  azure  miz'd  with  green. 
In  mimic  folds  thmi  shalt  display: — 
Stay,  lovely,  fearful  adder,  stay. 


ROBERT  BLAIR. 

CBotii,UW.   Died.  17460 


Robert  Blair  was  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian.  His  son,  who 
died  not  many  years  ago,  was  a  veiy  high  legal 
character  in  Scotland.  The  eighteenth  century 
has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  verse  of  so 
powerful  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  The 
Grave.  It  is  a  popular  poem,  not  merely  because 
it  is  religious,  but  because  its  language  and 
imagery  are  free,  natural,  and  picturesque.  The 
latest  editor  of  the  poets  has,  with  singularly  bad 
taste,  noted  some  of  this  author's  most  nervous 
and  expressive  phrases  as  vulgarisms,  among 
which  he  reckons  that  of  friendship  « the  solder 
U6 


of  society."  Blair  may  be  a  homely  and  even  a 
gloomy  poet  in  the  eye  of  fastidious  criticism; 
but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounoed  dia- 
racter  even  in  his  gloom  and  homelinesB  that 
keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart  from  either  duHneas 
or  vulg^ty.  His  style  pleases  us  like  the  power- 
ftil  expression  of  a  countenance  widioot  regular 
beauty.* 


[*  Blair  ma  a  great  ftvoarite  with  Bamfl,  who  quotas 
ftom  "The  Grave,"  veiy  frequently  in  faiB  letters. 

"  Blair's  Orave,"  sajs  Soatbay,  **  is  the  only  poem  I  een 
call  to  mind  which  has  been  oompoeed  in  imitation  of  the 
Might  Tfaongfala."— X</e  qf  Cbtpptr,  voL  iL  p.  143.] 
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FBOU  «THB  QJELATB." 
Whilst  some  afifect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage ; — 
Their  aims  as  various,  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life ; — ^the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 

These  travellers  meet ^Thy  succours  I  implore, 

Eternal  king!  whose  potent  arm  sustains 
The  keys  of  hell  and  death. The  Grave- 
dread  thing ! 
Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  named :  Nature,  appall'd. 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness. Ah!  how 

dark 
Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes ! 
Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark 

night. 
Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 
Was  roird  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the    gloom    profound. ^The  sickly 

taper, 
By  glimm'ring  through  thy  low-brow'd  misty 

vaults 
(Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps,  and  ropy 

slime,) 
Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror, 
And  only  serves  to  make  thyiuight  more  irksome. 
Well  do  I  know  thee  by  thy  trusty  yew. 
Cheerless,  unsocial  plant !  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms : 
Where  light^heel'd  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades. 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon,  (as  fame  reports,) 
Embodied,  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree,  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fane  ;•— the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  buried  'midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were; 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up:  hark!  how  it  howls!  Methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary : 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul 

bird, 
Rook'd  in  the  spire,  screams  loud :  the  gloomy 

aisles 
Black  plaster'd,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of 

'scutcheons 
And  tatter'd  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults, 
The  mansions  of  the  dead. Roused  firom  their 

slumbers. 
In  grim  array  the  g^Iy  spectres  rise. 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen. 
Pass  and  repass,  hush'd  as  the  foot  of  Night 
Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks :  ungracious  sound ! 
ril  hear  no  more;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chilL 
Quite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  reverend  elms 
(Coeval  near  with  that)  all  ragged  show, 
Long  lash'd  by  the  rude  winds.  Some  rift  half  down 
Their  branchless  trunks ;  others  so  thin  a-top, 
That  scarce  two  crows  could  lodge  in  the  same 

tree. 
Strange  things,  the  neighbours  say,  have  happen'd 

here: 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs : 
Dead  men  have  come  again,  and  walk'd  about ; 


And  the  great  bell  has  toll'd,  unrung,  untouch'd 
(Such  tales  their  cheer  at  wake  or  gossipping, 
When  it  draws  near  to  witching  time  of  night.) 
Oft,  in  the  lone  church-yard,  at  night  I've  seen 
By  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequering  through 

the  trees. 
The  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones, 
(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  overgrown,) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 
Sudden  he  starts,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels ; 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows : 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly. 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  some  new-open'd  grave;  and  (strange  to 

teU!) 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock. 

»  «  «  » 

Invidious  grave ! — ^how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  ? 
A  tie  more  stubborn  fiir  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ; 
Sweetener  of  liife,  and  solder  of  society, 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please.. — Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-cover'd  bank. 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood. 
Sweet  murmuring;  methought  the  shrill-tongued 

thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soften'd  every  note : 
The  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow  plant  in  luxury 

Of  dress Oh !  then,  the  longest  summer's  day 

Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  l)uL    Of  joys  departed, 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance ! 

*  *  *  « 

Beauty — ^thou  pretty  plaything,  dear  deceit. 
That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling's  heart. 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse,  unknown  before, 
The  grave  discredits  thee :  thy  charms  expunged, 
Thj  roses  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soil'd, 
What  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of  1    Will  thy 

lovers 
Flock  round  thee  now,  to  gase   and  do   thee 

homage  t 
Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  low  laid, 
Whilst  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  cheek. 
The  high-fed  worm,  in  lazy  votumes  roll'd. 

Riots  unscared. For  thk,  was  all  thy  caution  1 

For  this,  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass  1 
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To  improve  those  charms,  and  keep  them  in  re- 
pair, 
For  which  the  spoiler  thanks  thee  not.  Foul  feeder, 
Coarse  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  fall  as  well, 
And  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 
Look  how  the  £ur  one  weeps ! — the  conscious  tears 
Stand  thick  as  dew-drops  on  the  bells  of  flowers  : 
Honest  effusion !  the  swollen  heart  in  vain 
Works  hard  to  put  a  gloss  on  its  distress. 
«  *  *  * 

Sure  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die !     My  soul, 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view ! 
That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repassed 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight, 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thoughts  of  par^ 

ing; 
For  part  they  must :  body  and  soul  must  part ; 
Fond  couple !  link'd  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  almighty  source. 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge ; 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher  of  no  use. 

«  *  *  * 

Tell  us,  ye  dead,  will  none  of  you,  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  behind,  disclose  the  secret  ? 
Oh!  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out; 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
I've  heard,  that  souls  departed  have  sometimes 
Forewam'd  men  of  their  death : — 'Twas  kindly 

done 
To  knock,  and  give  the  alarm — But  what  means 
This  stinted  charity  1 — 'Tis  but  lame  kindness 
That  does  its  work  by  halves. — Why  might  you 
Tell  us  what  'tis  to  die  1  do  the  strict  laws  [not 
Of  your  society  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  point  so  nice  ? — I'll  ask  no  more : 
Sullen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres-,  your  shine 
Enlightens  but  yourselves.   Well,  'tis  no  matter; 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  up  all, 
And  make  us  leam'd  as  you  are,  and  as  dose. 
Death's  shafts  fly  thick : — Here  falls  the  vil- 
lage-swain, 
And  there  his  pamper'd  lord. — The  cup  goes 

round: 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by ! 
'Tis  long  since  death  had  the  majority ; 
Yet  strange !  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 
See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed, 
'The  sexton,  hoaiy-headed  chronicle. 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear ;  with  mattock  in  ius  hand 
Digs  through  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaint-  ■ 


By  fiour  his  juniors. Scarce  a  skull's  cast  up. 

But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 

Some  passage  of  his  life. Thus  hand  in  hand 

The  sot  has  walked  with  death  twice  twenty  years ; 
And  yet  ne'er  yonker  on  the  green  laughs  louder, 
Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale : — When  drunkards  meet, 
None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  willing  to  his  cup. — Poor  wretch,  he  minds 
not 


That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
Shall  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousands. 
«  «  «  * 

Poor  man ! — ^how  happy  once  in  thy  first  state! 
When  yet  but  warm  from  thy  great  Maker^s 

hand. 
He  stamp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and,  well  pleased. 
Smiled  on  his  last  &ir  work* — Then  all  was  welL 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene ; 
Like  two  sweet  instruments  ne'er  out  of  tune. 
That  play  their  several  parts. — Nor  head,  nor 

heart, 
Ofier'd  to  ache:  nor  was  there  cause  they  should ; 
For  all  was  pure  within :  no  fell  remorse. 
Nor  anxious  castings-up  of  what  might  be, 
Alarm'd  his  peaceful  bosom. — Summer  seas 
Show  not  more  smooth,  when  kiss'd  by  southern 

winds 
Just  ready  to  expire— -scarce  importuned. 
The  generous  soil,  with  a  luxurious  hand, 
OfTer'd  the  various  produce  of  the  year. 
And  every  thing  most  perfect  in  its  kind,  [short ! 
Blessed!   thrice  blessed  days!— But  ah!   how 
Bless'd  as  the  pleasing  dreams  of  holy  men ; 
But  fugitive  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 
Oh !  slippery  state  of  things. — What  sudden  turns ! 
What  strange  vicissitudes  in  the  first  leaf 

Of  man's  sad  history ! ^To^iay  most  happy. 

And  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has  set,  most  abject. 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  vast  ex- 
tremes !  [joy'd 
Thus  hied  it  with  our  sire : — Not  long  h'  en- 
His  paradise. — Scarce  had  the  happy  tenant 
Of  the  fair  spot  due  time  to  prove  its  sweets. 
Or  sum  them  up,  when  straight  he  must  be  gone. 

Ne'er  to  return  again. And  must  he  go  ? 

Can  nought  compound  for  the  first  dire  oflfenoe 
Of  erring  mani — Like  one  that  is  condemn'd. 
Fain  would  he  trifle  time  with  idle  talk. 

And  parley  with  "his  fate. But  'tis  in  vain. 

Not  all  the  lavish  odours  of  the  place, 
Ofier'd  in  incense,  can  procure  his  pardon. 
Or  mitigate  his  doom. — A  mighty  angel. 
With  flaming  sword,  forbids  his  longer  stay. 
And  drives  the  loiterer  forth ;  nor  must  he  take 
One  last  and  farewell  round. 

«  «  «  » 

*  *  *  Sure  the  last  end 

Of  the  good  man  is  peace ! — How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weaiy  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  in  the  evening-tide  of  life, 
A  life  well-spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  yean  diould  not  upbraid  his  green ; 
By  unperoeived  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Yet,  hke  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting. 
(High  in  his  fidth  and  hopes)  look  how  he  reaches 
After  the  prize  in  view !  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hamper 'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  away : 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  foir  firuits 
Of  the  fast-coming  harvest — ^Then,  oh  then ! 
Each  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears. 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought — ^Oh !  how  he  longa 


!  Yi 
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To  hare  his  psMport  signM,  and  be  dismuB'd ! 
'Tia  done !  and  now  he's  happy ! — ^7*he  glad  soul 
Has  not  a  wish  uncrown*d^£v'n  the  lag  flesh 
Rests  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  hal^  never  to  sunder  more.  [on, 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain : ^The  time  draws 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  barial  earth, 
Whether  on  land  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 
But  must  give  back  its  long-oommitted  dust 
Inviolate — and  faithlully  shall  these 
Make  up  the  full  account ;  not  the  least  atom 
Embezzled,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  shall  hare  a  body  ready  fumish'd ; 
And  each  shall  have  his  own. — Hence,  ye  pro- 
fane! 
Ask  not,  how  this  can  bel — Sure  the  same  pow'r 
That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 
Can  re-assemble  the  loose  scattered  parts. 
And  put  them  as  they  were. — Almighty  God 
Has  done  much  more ;  nor  is  his  arm  impaired 
Through  length  of  days :  And  what  he  can,  he 
wiU: 


His  &ithfnlness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 
When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering 

dust 
rNot  unattentive  to  the  call)  shall  wake: 
And  ev'ry  jomt  possess  its  proper  place. 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 

To  its  first  stete. Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd 
Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 
Shall  rush  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 
That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been 

absent, 
With  haste  runs  over  ev'iy  different  room, 
In  pain  to  see  the  whole.  Thrice  happy  meeting ! 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 
'Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night , 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Thus, 'at  the  shut  of  ev'n,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cow'rs  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Then  daps  his  well-fledged  wings,  and  bears 

away. 


JAMES  THOMSON. 


[Bora.  ITM.    D1M1.1T48.] 


It  is  singular  that  a  subject  of  such  beautiful 
unity,  divisibility,  and  progressive  interest  as  the 
description  of  the  year,  should  not  have  been 
appropriated  by  any  poet  before  Thomson.* 
Mr.  Twining,  the  translator  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
attributes  the  absence  of  poetry  devoted  to  pure 
rural  and  picturesque  description  among  the 
ancients,  to  the  absence  or  imperfections  of  the 
art  of  landscape  painting.  The  Greeks,  he 
observes,  had  no  Thomsons  because  they  had  no 
Claudes.  Undoubtedly  they  were  not  blind  to 
the  beauties  of  natural  scenery;  but  their  de- 
scriptions of  rural  objects  are  almost  always  what 
may  be  called  sensual  descriptions,  exhibiting 
circumstances  of  corporeal  delight,  such  as 
breezes  to  fan  the  body,  springs  to  cool  the  feet, 
grass  to  repose  the  limbs,  or  fruits  to  regale  the 
taste  and  smell,  rather  than  objects  of  contem- 
plative pleasure  to  the  eye  and  imagination. 
From  the  time  of  Augustus,  when,  according  to 
Pliny,  landscape  painting  was  first  cultivated, 
picturesque  images  and  descriptions  of  prospects 
seem  to  have  become  more  common.  But  on 
the  whole  there  is  much  more  studied  and  detailed 
description  in  modem  than  in  ancient  poetry. 
There  is  besides  in  Thomson  a  pure  theism,  and 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  which,  though  not  un- 
known to  classic  antiquity,  was  not  familiar  to 

*  Evea  Ihommn's  extennion  of  his  sul.Ject  to  the  whole 
year  avema  to  have  been  au  after-tlioui^ht,  u  be  bogan 
irUh  the  la-^t  of  the  peamnn.  It  is  wddf  that  he  oonceiTMl 
the  iSrst  desUn  of  h)a  Winter,  frum  a  poem  on  the  same 
•at^jcct  hj  a  Mr.  Kkkleion.  Vide  the  Cmsura  LiUrariaj 
Tol.  iU.  where  there  Ui  an  amnning  extract  from  the  first 
and  second  edition  of  Thornton's  Winter.  I  hare  oeen  an 
Soglish  poem,  entitled  The  Seasons,  wliich  was  published 
67 


its  popular  breast.  The  religion  of  the  ancients 
was  beautiful  in  fiction,  but  not  in  sentimenL  It 
had  revealed  the  most  voluptuous  and  terrific 
agencies  to  poetry,  but  bad  not  taught  her  to 
contemplate  nature  as  one  great  image  of  Divine 
benignity,  or  her  creatures  as  the  objects  of  com- 
prehensive human  sympathy.  Before  popular 
poetfy  could  assume  this  character,  Christianity, 
philosophy,  and  freedom,  must  have  civilized  the 
human  mind. 

Habits  of  early  admiration  teach  ns  all  to  look 
back  upon  this  poet  as  the  favourite  companion 
of  our  solitary  walks,  and  as  the  author  who 
has  first  or  chiefly  reflected  back  to  our  minds  a 
heightened  and  refined  sensation  of  the  delight 
which  rural  scenery  affords  us.  The  judgment 
of  cooler  years  may  somewhat  abate  our  estimation 
of  him,  though  it  will  still  leave  us  the  essential 
features  of  his  poetical  character  to  abide  the  test 
of  reflection.  The  unvaried  pomp  of  his  diction 
suggests  a  most  unfavourable  comparison  with  the 
manly  and  idiomatic  simplicity  of  Cowper ;  at  the 
same  time  the  pervading  spirit  and  feeling  of  his 
poetry  is  in  general  more  bland  and  delightful 
than  that  of  his  great  rival  in  rural  description. 
Thomson  seems  to  contemplate  the  creation  with 
an  eye  of  unqualified  pleasure  and  ecstasy,  and 
to  love  its  inhabitants  with  a  lofty  and  hallowed 


earlier  (I  think)  than  thoae  of  Thomson ;  but  It  is  so  in- 
fiigniflcant  that  it  maj  be  doubted  if  Thomson  over  haaxd 

[t  He  tells  ns  so  himself  in  one  of  his  early  letters.  See 
Memoir  of  Thomson  in  Aldine  Poets,  p.  xvil.  The  recovery 
of  RlcUeton's  poem  would  be  an  addition  to  oar  poetry, 
fat  Thomson  spealcs  of  its  many  masterly  strokes.] 
2h2 
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feeling  of  religious  happineas;  Cowper  has  also 
his  philanthropy,  but  it  is  dashed  with  religious 
terrors,  and  with  themes  of  satire,  regret,  and 
reprehension.  Cowper's  image  of  nature  is  more 
curiously  distinct  and  familiar.  Thomson  carries 
our  associations  through  a  wider  circuit  of  specu- 
lation and  sympathy.  His  touches  cannot  be 
more  faithful  than  Cowper's,  but  they  are  more 
soft  and  select,  and  leas  disturbed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  homely  objects.  Cowper  was  certainly 
much  indebted  to  him ;  and  though  he  elevates 
his  style  with  more  reserve  and  judgment  than 
his  predecessor,  yet  in  his  highest  moments  he 
seems  to  retain  an  imitatiye  remembrance  of 
him.*  It  is  almost  stale  to  remark  the  beauties 
of  a  poem  so  universally  felt;  the  truth  and 
genial  interest  with  which  he  carries  us  through 
the  life  of  the  year ;  the  harmony  of  succession 
which  he  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  na- 
ture; his  pleasing  transition  from  native  to  foreign 
scenery ;  and  the  soul  of  exalted  and  unfeigned 
benevolence  which  accompanies  his  prospects  of 
the  creation.  It  is  but  equal  justice  to  say,  that 
amidst  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  Seasons,  we 
meet  with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy 
narrative,  and  unhappy  digression — with  a  par- 
helion eloquence  that  throws  a  counterfeit  glow 
of  expression  on  common-place  ideas — as  when 
he  treats  us  to  the  solemnly  ridiculous  bathing 
of  Musidora ;  or  draws  from  the  classics  instead 
of  nature;  or,  after  invoking  Inspiration  from  her 
hermit-seat,  makes  his  dedicatory  bow  to  a  pa- 


tronizing Countess,  or  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons-t  As  long  as  he  dwells  in  the  poze 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the  uni- 
versal poetry  of  the  human  breast,  his  reduiidaiit 
style  comes  to  us  as  something  venial  and  adres- 
titious — it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of  the  dmid; 
and  perhaps  to  the  general  experience  is  rather 
imposing^  but  when  he  returns  to  the  fiuniliar 
narrations  or  courtesies  of  life,  the  same  diction 
ceases  to  seem  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  and 
only  strikes  us  by  its  unwieldy  difference  from 
the  common  costume  of  expression.  Between 
the  period  of  his  composing  the  Seasons  and  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  he  wrote  several  works, 
which  seem  hardly  to  accord  with  the  improve* 
ment  and  maturity  of  his  taste  exhibited  in  the 
latter  production.  To  the  Castle  of  Indolence  he 
brought  not  only  the  full  nature,  but  the  perfect 
art,  of  a  poet  The  materials  of  that  exquisite 
poem  are  derived  originally  from  Tasso;  but  he 
was  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the 
Fairy  Queen :  and  in  meeting  vrith  the  paternal 
spirit  of  Spenser  he  seems  as  if  he  were  admitted 
more  intimately  to  the  home  of  inspiration^ 
There  he  redeemed  the  jejune  ambition  of  ha 
style,  and  retained  all  its  wealth  and  luxury  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  ostentation.  Eveiy 
stanza  of  that  charming  allegory,  at  least  of  the 
whole  of  the  first  part  of  it,  gives  out  a  groopof 
images  from  which  the  mind  is  reluctant  to  part, 
and  a  flow  of  harmony  which  the  ear  wishes  to 
hear  repeated. 


THB  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE. 

Air  AiunoBxcAL  POEM,  wBnm  nc  noxAnosr  or  spisber. 

CANTO  L 

O  MORTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 

Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 

That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 

Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 

And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great; 

Por,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and 

wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 


[•Thonuon  ma  admirable  in  description;  but  it  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  there  was  somewhat  of  affectar 
tion  in  his  style,  and  that  his  numbers  are  sometimes  not 
well  harmonised.  I  could  wish  too,  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  had  confined  himself  to  this  country;  for  when 
he  describes  what  he  never  saw,  one  is  forced  to  read 
him  with  some  allowances  for  possible  mlsrepresentar 
tion.  He  was,  however,  a  true  poet,  and  his  lasting 
f»me  has  proTod  it— Cowpul  Letter  to  Mrs.  King,  June 
19th,  1788. 

Thomson  was  an  honour  to  Us  oountry  and  to  mankind, 
and  a  man  to  whose  writings  I  am  under  verv  partieular 
obligations :  for  If  I  have  any  true  relish  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  it  was  fhmi  Vinil 
and  A«m  Thomson  that  I  caught  it— Biattix  to  S. 
Arbvihnoi. 

The  love  of  nature  seems  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a 
cheerful  religion ;  and  a  gloomy  religion  to  have  led  Cow- 
per to  a  love  of  nature.    The  one  woald  carry  his  fellow- 


In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

brown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  car^d  ev'n  lor  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest: 
Sleep^ooihing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed,  and  beds  of  pleasant  green 


men  along  with  him  into  nature ;  the  other  flies  to  nainra 
ttom  his  ^How-men.  In  chastity  of  diction,  however,  and 
the  harmony  of  blank  veme,  Cowper  leaves  Tbomeon  im- 
measurably below  him;  yet  I  stiU  foel  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  bom  poet— CounuziOB.] 

[f  This  is  too  true ;  but  Thomson,  we  learn  from  Smol- 
lett, intended,  had  he  lived,  to  have  withdrawn  the  whole 
of  these  dedications— not  ftrom  their  poetio  impnyprlety, 
however,  but  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  patrons.  To  tlie 
Castle  of  Indolence,  his  latest,  chastest,  but  not  faSs  bait 
work,  there  is  no  dedication.] 

\X  lie  had  sl^ht  obligations  also  to  Alexander  Barclay's 
Castle  of  Labour,  and  to  a  poem  of  Mitcheirs  on  Indo- 
lence, which,  with  his  own  laay  way  of  life,  gave  oocasioa 
to  this  delightftil  allegorical  poem,  in  which  the  manner 
he  professed  to  imitate  is  perbafM  the  most  perfect  without 
servility  ever  made  of  any  author.  There  is  no  imitation 
of  Spenser  to  approach  it  in  genius  and  in  manner.  Gil- 
bert West  luui  Bpeneer's  style  and  his  style  only.] 
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Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime    unnnmber'd    glittering    streamlets 

play'd. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they   bicker'd    through    the    sunny 

glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 

made. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Tet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood ; 

Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to 

move 
As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely 
heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer-sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hover'd  nigh ; 
But  whatever  smack'd  of  'noyance,  or  unrest, 
Was  far,  far  off  expell'd  from  this  delicious  nest 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Closfr-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phcebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkerM  day  and  night; 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate. 
And  labour  harsh,  complain'd,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by: 
For,  as  they  chauuced  to  breathe  on  neighbour- 
ing hill. 
The  freshnsss  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they 

hung, 
Vmolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he 
flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting 
verses  sung : 


«  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold ! 
See  all  but  man  with  unearn'd  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May ! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  ? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  1 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

«  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove. 
Ten  thousand  throats !  that  from  the  flowering 

thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow:  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves    they 

drove — 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the 

vale.  ^ 

«  Outcast  of  nature,  man !  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall, 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train, 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astrsa  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers 
ran. 

«  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumberous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  furthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty 

sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  deep, 
For  ever  vain :  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight :  O  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me  ! 

*<  With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds : 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn. 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds: 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

<*No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers   thump;    no  horrid   blacksmith 

sear, 
Ne  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 
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«Hcre  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent 

eaBe, 
Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down : 
Thej  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always 

please ; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown, 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence. 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown, 
Is  soothed  and  sweetn'd  by  the  social  sense ; 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  banishM 

hence. 

*'  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm ! 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  th'  enliibn'd  skies,  and  make  them  still 
more  gay. 

«*  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose  : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
Where  the   soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour 


Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Ev'n  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
80  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsan  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

«  But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose. 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
Or  soflly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear, 
Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude :  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's 
sigh. 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

«  O  grievous  folly  !  to  heap  up  estate. 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrclepting  Pate, 
And  gives  th'  untastcd  portion  you  have  won, 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign. 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 

He  ceased.  But  still  their  trembling  ears  retain'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  poured  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipt  along, 
In  silent  ease,  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam. 
The  soft-embodied  f&ys  through  aiiy  portal  stream : 


By  .the  smooth  demon  so  it  ordered  was. 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began  : 
Though  some  there  were  who  would  not  further 

pass. 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  ban. 
The  wise  distrust,  tbe  too  fair  spoken  man. 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye : 
Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  ail  they  can  ; 
For  do  their  very  best  they  cannot  fly, 
But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 

When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw. 
With  sudden    spring   he   leap'd   upon    them 

straight ; 
And  soon  as  touch'd  by  his  unhallow'd  paw. 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursed  gate; 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  like  that  of  Fate. 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew, 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  sUle : 
Though,  feeble  wretch,  he  seem*d  of  sallow  hue  : 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter  me. 

For  whomsoe'er  the  villain  takes  in  hand. 
Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace ; 
As  Uthe  they  grow  as  any  willow-wand. 
And  of  their  vamish'd  force  remains  no  trace : 
80  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace. 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms, 
Is  seized  in  some  losel's  hot  embrace. 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms,  [harms. 
Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  love's  delicious 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  fix>m  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep ; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed 

repose; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep: 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran, 
Through  which    his    half-waked  soul   would 

fkintly  peep. 
Then  taking  his  black  staff,  he  call'd  his  man. 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call. 
He  was,  to  wect,  a  little  roguish  page. 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  nought  at  all, 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill-becoming  his  grave  personage. 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit, 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  display'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  enter'd  in,  array'd 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening 

frowns. 
O  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.     This  done, 

right  faui, 
Sir  Porter  sat  him  down,  and  tum'd  to  sleep  again. 
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Thus  easy  robed,  they  to  the  fountain  sped, 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  liquid  bed. 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew :    [drew, 
There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thusted, 
It  was  a  fountain  of  nepenthe  rare : 
Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasaunce 

grew, 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care ; 
Fair    gladsome  waking    thoughts,  and  joyous 

dreams  more  fiiir. 

This  rite  perform'd,  all  inly  pleased  and  still, 
Withouten  tromp  was  proclamation  made. 
«  Ye  sons  of  Indolence  do  what  you  will ; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hall  or  glade ! 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  ibr  another's  stay'd; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  neighbour's 

trade! 
Here  dwells  kind  ease  and  unreproving  joy: 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy." 

Straight  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming 

round. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found, 
But  every  man  stroll 'd  off  his  own  glad  way, 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area. 
With  aO  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd. 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray ; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reign'd : 
80  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  con- 
strain'd. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles; 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain,) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  vaUey  low, 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro ;         [show. 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous 

Ye  gods  of  quiet  and  of  sleep  profound ! 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  sways, 
And  all  the  widely-silent  places  round, 
Forgive  mc,  if  my  trembling  pen  dispkys 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string, 
I  who  have  spent  my  nights  and  nightly  days 
In  this  soul-deadening  place,  loose  loitering ! 
Ah !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprear  my  molted  wing  ! 

Come  on,  my  Muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despair, 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  celestial  fire ! 
Thou  yet  shalt  sing  of  war,  and  actions  fair, 
Which  the  bold  sons  of  Britain  will  inspire ; 
Of  ancient  bards  thou  yet  shall  sweep  the  lyre ; 
Thou  yet  shall  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stage. 
Paint  love's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero's  ire, 
The  sage's  calm,  the  patriot's  noble  rage, 
Dashing  corruption  down  through  eveiy  worth- 
less age. 


The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knocker  ply'd  by  villain's  hand, 
Self-open'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand, 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ? 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread, 
And  couches  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ;  [bed. 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling 

And  everywhere  huge  cover'd  tables  stood, 
With  wines  high   fiavour'd  and   rich  viands 

crown'd ; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd, 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obey'd. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses 

play'd. 

Here  freedom  reign'd,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall, 
Nor  saintly  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
For  why  ?  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all ; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  desire, 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall. 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre. 
And  carol  what,  unbid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'd  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  looking  tender  passion,  swell'd  the  gale. 
And  taught  charm'd  echo  to  resound  their  smart; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and 
peace  impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning 

hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land, 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best 

engage. 

Toil  was  not  then.   Of  nothing  took  they  heed. 

But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage, 

And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed. 

Blest  sons  of  nature  they !  true  golden  age  indeed ! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise, 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls : 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  th'  astonish'd  eyes. 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue, 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touch'd  with  softening 
hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 
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Each  sound,  too,  here  to  languishment  inclined, 
Luird  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease, 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind. 
At  distance  rising  oft  by  small  degrees, 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs, 
As  did,  alas !  with  soft  perdition  please : 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before, 
Here  lull'd  the  pensive  melancholy  mind ; 
Full  easily  obtained.     Behooves  no  more. 
But,  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind, 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined : 
From  which,  with  airy  flying  fingers  light, 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined. 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight : 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  The  Haip  of  iGolus  it 
hight 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  strings,  so 

fine! 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine, 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  ? 
Now  rising  love  they  fanned ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathed  in  tender  musings  through  the 

heart; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  an  hymn  impart : 
Wild-warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art ! 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state, 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore. 
In  mighty  Bagdat,  populous  and  great, 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies 

store : 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore : 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there, 
Cheer'd  the  lone  midnight  with  the  Muse's  lore: 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair, 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept  still  ran 
Soft-tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  breezes  sigh'd,  and  oft  began 
(So  work'd  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell. 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell : 
At  doors  and  windows,  threatening  seem'd  to 

call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all : 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy 

hall. 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace ; 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams. 
That  play'd  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array. 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  etherial  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display. 
^  As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 


No,  fiiir  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  no ! 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  your  fidiy-Iand ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow : 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprites, 
Who  thus  in  dreams,  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Pour'd  all  th'  Arabian  heaven  upon  her  nights, 
And  bless'd  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined 
delights. 

They  were  in  sooth  a  most  enchanting  train. 
Even  feigning  virtue;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends,  whom  blood  and   broils 

delight; 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters 

sleep, 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  dilla,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  &r 

hence  to  keep. 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From  these  foul  demons  shield  the   midnight 

gloom: 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom: 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart: 
But  chief,  awhile,  O !  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart. 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy,  mizt  woe  the  heart. 

Or  are  you  sportive — bid  the  mom  of  youth 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  days 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth ; 
To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  ways. 
What  transport  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays. 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supplied ; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks ! — But  fondly  wandering  wide. 
My  Muse,  resume  the  task  that  yet  doth  thee  abide. 

One  great  amusement  of  our  household  was, 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
Still  as  you  turn'd  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant-hill  earth ;  where  constantly 
Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fiy 
Run  bustling  to  and  firo  with  foolish  haste, 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly, 
Or  which  obtain'd,  the  caitifls  dare  not  taste : 
When  nothing  is  enjoy'd,  can  there  be  greater 
waste? 

«  Of  vanity  the  mirror"  this  was  call'd. 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  stall'd, 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  penurie ; 
Most  like  to  carcase  parch'd  on  gallow-tree. 
«« A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got ;" 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigour  will  he  bate  a  jot, 
Till  it  has  quench'd  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pot. 
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Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossj  gay,  enamellM  all  with  gold, 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  Bummer^air. 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care. 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  iatterers  vile, 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share: 
His  father's  ghost  from  limbo-lake  the  while, 
Sees  this,  which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him 
pUe. 

This  globe  portray 'd  the  race  of  learned  men, 
Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page, 
Backward  and  forward :  oft  they  snatch  the  pen, 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage ; 
Then  write  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage. 
Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling  sore? 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age  : 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more, 
And  much  enrich'd  with  fame,  when  useless 
worldly  store. 

Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view. 
With  carts  and  cars,  and  coaches  roaring  all : 
Wide  pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew ; 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
At  every  door,  hark,  how  they  thundering  call ! 
Good  Lord  !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  1 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall ; 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  fame,  or  peace,  to  blight. 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming 
night. 

The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared, 
In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntos  met ;    [rear'd 
And  now  they  whisper 'd  close,  now  shrugging 
Th'  important  shoulder ;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  seL 
No  sooner  Lucifer  recalls  affairs. 
Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret ; 
When,  lo !  push'd  up  to  power,  and  crown'd 
their  cares. 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down 
stairs. 

But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life. 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire, 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife: 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire. 
With  honourable  ruflians  in  their  hire. 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour : 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 
They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before, 
Till  for  new  scenes  of  woe  peace  shall  their  force 
restore. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here. 
An  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear. 
To  gipsies  brown  in  summer^glades  who  bask. 
Yea,  many  a  man  perdie  I  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show, 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row; 
But  these  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbers  moe. 


Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark  :* 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  face, 
Pensive,  not  sad,  in  thought  involved,  not  dark, 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  morning-lark. 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart : 
But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark  ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart, 
Which  or  boon  Nature  gave,  or  nature-painting 
Art. 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  purls   the    brook    with    sleep-inviting 

sound; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began. 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground, 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  found : 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound ; 
Then  homeward  through  the  twilight  shadows 

stray. 
Sauntering  and  slow.    So  had  he  passed  many 

a  day. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  pass'd: 

For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  conceal'd 

Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast, 

And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd: 

Oft  as  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field. 

And  mark'd  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the 

wind. 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build. 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind  ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace 

behind. 

With  him  was  sometimes  join'd,  in  silent  walk 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke,) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk : 
Oft,  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke, 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o'ershadowing  oak ; 
There,  inly  thrill'd,  he  wander'd  all  alone ; 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Ne  ever  utter'd  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve — «« Thank  heaven !  the 
day  is  done."t 

Here  lurk'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad  : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  clean. 
Through  secret  loop-holes,  that  had  practised 

been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vile  he  took ; 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  squalid  face  and  mien, 
Our  castle's  shame !  whence,  from  his  filthy  nook. 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 

One  day  there  chaunced  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth4  who  took  you  at  first  sight ; 

J*  Pattexmn,  the  poet's  friend,  and  the  author  of  Ar- 
nin^  a  tragedy.] 
1+  Dr.  Armstronj^.] 

[t  Young  John  Forbes  of  Gnllodmi,  the  only  aon  of  Dun- 
can ForbeD.J 
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Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleaBore  hither  dro^e. 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest  tossing  light : 
Certes,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight, 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  humane,  though  keen, 
Tm-ning  the  night  to  day,  and  day  to  night : 
For  him  the  merry  bells  bad  rung,  I  ween, 
If  in  this  nook  of  quiet,  bells,  had  ever  been. 

But  not  even  pleasure  to  excess  is  good : 
What  most  elates  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious 

flood. 
The  higher  still  th'  exulting  billows  flow. 
The  farther  back  again  they  flagging  go. 
And  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore  : 
Taught  by  this  son  of  joy  we  found  it  so ; 
Who,  whilst  he  staid,  kept  in  a  gay  uproar 
Our  madden'd  castle  all,  th'  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 

As  when  in  prime  of  June  a  bumish'd  fly, 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o'er  which  he  sweeps 

along, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky, 
Tunes  up  amid  these  aiiy  halls  his  song, 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng : 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl ;  or,  nearly  drown'd, 
He,  thence  recovering,  drives  their  beds  among, 
And  scares  their  tender  sleep,  with  trump  pro- 
found ; 
Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

Another  guest  there  was,*  of  sense  refined, 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had ; 
Serene,  yet  warm ;  humane,  yet  firm  his  mind, 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bad ; 
Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad, 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  lent, 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  oar  valley  glad ; 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent, 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent. 

<<  Come,  dwell  with  us,  true  son  of  virtue,  come  I 
But  if,  alas !  we  cannot  thee  persuade, 
To  lie  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
Ne  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade ; 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark, 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
There  to  indulge  the  Muse,  and  nature  mark : 
We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagley- 
Park." 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopus  of  the  age  ;t 
But  caird  by  Fame,  in  soul  y pricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage. 
And  roused  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep, 
Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap : 
With  double  force  th'  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes 
Yet  quits  not  natures  bounds.  He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
And  now,  with  well-urged  sense,  th'  enlighten'd 
judgment  takes. 

[•  Lord  Ljttleton.] 

[t  Quin,  whom  a  quarrel  with  Oaxrick  had  driyen  tem- 
porarily off  the  stage.] 


A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  &t  than  bard  beseems  4 
Who,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat; 
Here  quafiTd  encircled  with  the  joyous  traiOy 
Oft  moralizing  sage;  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat. 

Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod. 
Of  clerks  great  plenty  here  you  mote  espy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God,§ 
Was  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  fry : 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew, 
If  a  tight  damsel  chaunced  to  trippeu  by ; 
Which  when  observed,  he  shrunk  into  his  mew. 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew. 

Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe  who  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  state  alfairs : 
They  look'd,  perdie,  as  if  they  deeply  thought; 
And  on  their  brow  sat  eve'ry  nation's  cares. 
The  world  by  them  is  parcelled  out  in  shares. 
When  in  the  hall  of  smoke  they  congress  hold, 
And  the  sage  berry  sun-burnt  Mocha  bears 
Hasclear'd  their  inward  eye :  then,smoke-enroird. 
Their  oracles  break  forth  mysterious  as  of  old. 

.Here  languid  beauty  kept  her  pale-faced  court: 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree. 
From  every  quarter  hither  made  resort :     [free, 
W^hcre,  firom  gross  mortal  care  and  busineas 
They  lay,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas !  and  well-a-day  !  what  can  it  be  1 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom ; 

But  far  is  cast  the  distafif,  spinning-wheel,  and  loom. 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time ; 
And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe. 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme; 
Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go. 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow. 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find ; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  throw. 
Where  hours  and  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined. 
And  court  the  vapoury  god  sofl-breathing  in  the 
wind. 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villainy  we  found. 
But  ah  !  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground ; 
Where  still  our  inmates,  when  unpleasing  grown. 
Diseased,  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown ; 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven,  they  languish'<l  there, 
Unpity'd,  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan  ; 
For  of  these  wretches  taken  was  no  cnre:  [were. 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nurses 

[X  Thomson  himself.  This  stansa  was  written  by  Lord 
Lyttloton.l 

[2  The  Rer.  Patrick  Mnrdoch,  the  poet's  friend  and 
biographer.  His  sleek,  rwy  viMge,  and  roguish  eye,  an 
preserved  on  oanTaa  at  Cullodcn.] 
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Alas !  the  change !  from  acenea  of  joy  and  rest* 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toss'd  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppress^, 
Stretched  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay, 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day ; 
To  stir  him  from  his  traunce  it  was  not  eath. 
And  his  half-open'd  eyne  he  shut  straightway ; 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the 
breath. 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound. 
Soft,  s^oln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy : 
Unwieldy  man ;  with  belly  monstrous  round, 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply ; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit,! 
Mother  of  spleen,'  in  robes  of  various  dye, 
Who  vexed  was  fiill  oft  with  ugly  fit ; 
And  some  her  frantic  deem'd,  and  some  herdeem'd 
a  wit. 

A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood. 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low ; 
She  felt,  or  fancy'd  in  her  fluttering  mood, 
All  the  diseases  which  the  spittles  know. 
And  sought  all  physic  which  the  shops  bestow. 
And  still  new  leeches  and  new  drugs  would  try, 
Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  fro ;       [cry, 
For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimes 
Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not 
why. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined, 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-burn- 
ings; 
Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem*d  to  hate  mankind, 
Yet  loved  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  tertian  shakes  his  chilling  wings; 
The  sleepless  gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings ; 
Whilst  apoplexy  cramm'd  intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 


TO  FORTUNE. 


Fob  ever.  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love. 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart, 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  us  part. 


[•  Tha  four  last  vorses  were  written  by  Amutrong  at 
ThomsoD'a  desire.    Thonuon,  however,  made  a  few  verbal 
altera  tionn.] 
£t  In  Armstrong  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  poem : 
And  here  a  moping  mystery  did  sit] 
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Bid  us  sigh  on  from  day  to  day. 
And  wish,  and  wish  the  soul  away ; 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  -flown, 
And  all  the  life  of  love  is  gone  ! 

But  busy,  busy  still  art  thou. 
To  bind  the  loveless,  joyless  vow, 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude, 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  pomp  and  noise,  and  senseless  show, 
To  make  us  Nature's  joys  forego, 
Beneath  a  gay  dominion  groan, 
And  put  the  golden  fetter  on ! 

For  once,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  prayer, 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care ; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign, 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


RULE,  BRITANNIA  I 

Whbn  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  her  lan.d, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain : 
**  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves !" 

The  nations,  not  so  bless'd  as  thee. 
Must,  in  their  turns,  to  tyrants  fall ; 

While  thou  shall  flourish  great  and  free. 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke : 

As  the  loud  blast  that  t^ars  the  skies, 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

These  haughty  tyrants  ne!er  shall  tame : 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame  ; 
But  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  wit^  commerce  shine ; 
All  tiune  shall  be  the  subject  main : 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 

The  Musesj  still  with  fireedom  found, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair : 
Bless'd  isle !  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair : 
<*  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves  \" 
20 


AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 


CBora,  1«71,    Dlad,  ITtf.] 


Ambbosb  Philips,  the  pastoral  rival  of  Pope, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  distiiiguiahed 
for  many  years  in  London  as  a  member  of  clubs 
witty  and  political,  and  as  a  writer  for  the 
Whigs.*  By  the  influence  of  that  party  he  was 
put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  and,  in  1717,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  lot- 
tery. When  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter  was  ap- 
pointed primate  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  the 


prelate,  received  considerable  preferments,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Armagh  in  the  Irish 
Commons.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
year  1748,  and  died  in  the  following  year,  at 
his  lodgings  near  VauxhalL  The  best  of  his 
dramatic  writings  is  the  Distrest  Mother,  a  trana> 
lation  of  Racine's  Andromsche.  His  two  other 
tragedies,  the  Briton,  and  Humphrey  t>uke  of 
Gloucester,  are  not  much  better  than  his  pasto- 
rals. 


TO  THE  EABL  OF  DOBSET.f 

Oapenhagaif  Mareh  9,1709. 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow. 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow. 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  1 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
^  All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods, 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmoved,  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl. 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
O'er  ulany  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain: 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  gpreen  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow. 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose. 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  morn  dicslosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass : 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marshes 
8eem'd  polish'd  lances  in  a  hostile  field,    [yield. 


[*The  Freethinker,  In  which  A.  Philipa  wrote,  began 
its  career  on  Monday,  March  24,  1718,  was  published 
twice  a  week,  and  terminated  with  the  169lh  paper,  Mon- 
day. ^ptcDilK'r  'J8th,  1719.  Dr.  Drake  speaks  in  praise  of 
ita  eai<y  and  penipicuoiu  diction,  and  thinks  a  very  inte- 
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The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise. 
Sees  ciystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise  : 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine. 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine.  ' 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun. 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies. 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends: 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintiy  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees. 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  drooping  trees: 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads 
Through  fragrant  bowers,  and  through  delidoua 

meads. 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise, 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear, 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  vnretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 


A  HYMN  TO  VENUS. 

ROM  VHX  SRKEK  OF  SAPPHO. 

O  Venus,  Beauty  of  the  skies, 

To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise. 

Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles. 

Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles, 

O  goddess  !  from  my  heart  remove 

The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  sofl  distress  preferred, 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
O,  gentle  goddess,  hear  me  now. 


resting  selection  might  be  made  from  it— £Sicoy  on  iV 
riodieal  Bapers.] 

ft  The  opening  of  tiiis  poem  is  incomparably  fine.    The 
latter  part  is  tedious  and  trlfling.-^OLDBMiTU.j 
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Descend,  thou  bright  immortal  guest, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confessed. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roo6  above : 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew ; 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew ; 
As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 
I  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 

The  birds  dismissM  (while  you  remain) 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again : 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smiled, 
And  aak'd  what  new  complaints  I  made, 
And  why  I  called  you  to  my  aid  ? 

What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  raged. 
And  by  what  care  to  be  assuaged  T 
"What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure. 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  ? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue, 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  1 

Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms ; 
Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bum. 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 


Celestial  visitant,  once  more. 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore! 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grief. 
Bring  my  distempered  soul  relief: 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires, 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 


A  VRAGUBNT  OV  SAPPHO. 

Blbss'd  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee*  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

'Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed,  in  transport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost 

My  bosom  glow*d :  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quickly  through  my  vital  firame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung. 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd, 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrillM ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forget  to  play, 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away.* 


ISAAC  WATTS. 


CBon,iaTi.    Died,lT4B.] 


Db.  Watts's*  devotional  poetry  was  for  the 
most  part  intentionally  lowered  to  the  under- 
standing of  children.  If  this  was  a  sacrifice  of 
taste,  it  was  at  least  made  to  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. The  sense  and  sincerity  of  his  prose 
writings,  the  excellent  method  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  study  of  ancient  log^c 
with  common  sense,  and  the  conciliatory  manner 
in  which  he  allures  the  youthful  mind  to  habits 
of  study  and  reflection,  are  probably  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  nine  men  out  of  ten,  who  have 
had  proper  books  put  into  their  hands  at  an  early 
period  of  their  education.  Of  this  description 
was  not  poor  old  Percival  Stockdale,  who  in  one 


of  his  lucubrations  gives  our  author  the  appella- 
tion of  **  Mother  WatitJ*  The  nickname  would 
not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  did  not  suggest  a 
compassionate  reflection  on  the  difference  between 
the  useful  life  and  labours  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  the 
utterly  useless  and  wasted  existence  of  Percival 
Stockdale.  It  might  have  been  happy  for  the 
frail  intellects  of  that  unfortunate  man,  if  they 
had  been  braced  and  rectified  in  his  youth  by 
such  works  as  Watts's  Logic  and  Improvement 
of  the  Mind.  The  study  of  them  might  pos- 
sibly have  saved  even  him  from  a  life  of  vanity, 
vexation,  and  oblivion.t 


FEW  HAPPY  MATCHES. 

Sat,  mighty  love,  and  teach  my  song, 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong, 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whose  yielding  hearts  and  joining  hands, 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  their  bands. 

To  soften  all  their  cares. 

[*  Jocieph  Warton  thlnka  that  Addlcon  lent  a  helping 
land  to  Philips  in  these  translations.  He  was  fond  of 
rendering  such  assistance,  and  may  have  done  so;  but 
It  is  l<lle  to  indulge  in  coi^ecturea  and  plausible  por- 


Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swains 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains. 

As  custom  leads  the  way ; 
If  there  be  bliss  without  design, 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine. 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 


[t  Of  Watts's  poetry  one  can  praise  the  design  but  not 
the  execution,  though  Cbwper  proftsMod  to  find  excellent 
poetry  in  his  Terse.  The  author  of  the  Olnoy  Hymns, 
which  are  about  the  lerel  of  Watts's,  may  be  pardoned 
for  such  natural  blindness.] 
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Not  sordid  soub  of  earthly  mould 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraceg  move ; 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rush  to  wealthy  marriage  too, 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inapiiea 
With  wanton  flames ;  those  raging  fires 

The  purer  bliss  destroy ; 
On  ^Etna's  top  let  furies  wed. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 

T'  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms. 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands : 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  coals 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  for  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 

Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless : 

As  well  may  heavenly  concerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  string, 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould. 

The  rugged  and  the  keen  : 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell. 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind                               \ 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 

For  love  abhors  the  sight : 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deer. 
For  natii^  rage  and  native  fear 

Rise  and  forbid  deUght 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet, 
'Tis  friendship  makes  the  bondage  sweet, 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone, 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 

1 

LEONARD  WELSTED. 

[Bom,  1688.    Died.  1746-7.1 

Leokaed  Welstbd,  a  victim  of  Pope's  satire,  whose  verses  did  not  always  deserve  it 

FROM  HIS  "SUMMUM  BONUM." 

Smile,  ray  Hephestion,  smile,  no  more  be  seen 
This  dupe  to  anger,  and  this  slave  to  spleen ; 
No  more  with  pain  ambition's  trappings  view ; 
Nor  envy  the  false  greatness,  nor  the  true. 
Let  dull  St.  Bevil  dream  o'er  felons'  fates. 
Bright  Winnington  in  senates  lead  debates, 
Vain  Bulbo  let  the  sherifTs  robe  adorn, 
And  Holies*  wake  to  bless  the  times  unborn. 
•K-                   «                   «                   « 

The  palm  ez^ls  that  trembles  o'er  the  brooks, 
The  bastard  rose  not  half  so  gaudy  looks, 
The  myrrh  is  worth,  that  scents  Arabia's  sky. 
An  hundred  gourds,  yet  rises  not  so  high. 
This  not  disturbs  you,  nor  your  bliss  alloys. 
Then  why  should  fortune's  sports  and  human 

toysl 
What  is 't  to  us  if  Clod  the  self-same  day 
Trolls  in  the  gilded  car  and  drives  the  drayl 
If  Richvil  for  a  Roman  patriot  pass. 
And  half  the  livery  vote  for  Isinglass  1 
With  grateful  mind  let's  use  the  given  hour, 
And  what's  our  own  enjoy  and  in  our  power. 
To  his  great  chic&  the  conqueror  Pyrrhus  spoke. 
Two  moons  shall  wane,  and  Greece  shall  own  our 

yoke. 
'Tis  well,  replied  the  friend ;  admit  it  so. 
What  next  1  Why  next  to  Italy  I'U  go. 

And  Rome  in  ashes  lay^—What  after  thati 
Waste  India's  reaIm8.---What  then?    Then  sit 

and  chat ; 
Then  quaff  the  grape,  and  mirthful  stories  tclL— 
Sir,  you  may  do  so  now,  and  full  as  well. 
Look  through  but  common  life,  look  o'er  man- 
kind, 
A  thousand  humbler  madmen  there  you'll  find; 
A  thousand  heroes  of  Epinis  view ; 
Then  scorn  to  beat  this  hackney'd  path  anew. 
In  search  of  fancied  good  forget  to  roam, 
Nor  wander  from  your  safer,  better  home. 
*              *               »              ♦ 

See  Heartgood,  how  he  tugs  for  empty  praise; 
He's  got  the  vine,  yet  scrambles  for  the  bays ; 
A  friendly  neighbour  bom,  his  vain  desire 
Prompts  him  to  get  a  little  cubit  higher ; 
When  all  unvex'd,  untroubled,  he  might  live, 
And  all  that  nature  ask'd,  his  form  would  give. 
Colville  and  Madge  one  field,  one  cow  possess'd, 
Had  dwelt  unanxious  many  years  and  blest; 
A  quiet  conscience,  and  their  neighbours'  praise 
They  held— It  was  in  Friar  Bacon's  days. 
No  thief  alarm'd  the  lowly  cotUge  roof, 
And  pride  and  base  contention  kept  aloof. 
At  length  the  rumour  all  about  was  flown 
They  monk  had  found  the  philosophic  stone. 
Quoth  Colville,  be 't— in  comfort,  peace  we  live, 
For  his  arcanum  not  a  hah*  I'll  give ; 
To  me  all  wealth  contentment  does  impart, 
I  have  this  chemic  secret  in  my  heart. 

[•  Welsted'8  great  patron,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.] 
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Let  Munich  bow  the  haug^hty  Othman  crest. 
Among  my  humble  teams  Til  be  as  blest ; 
Ijct  the  great  Schach  o'er  trembling  Ganges  ride, 
I'll  boast  more  conquests  by  my  chimney  side. 
What  post  you  stand  in,  trust  me,  my  Hephestion, 
The  part  you  bear  in  life  is  not  the  question ; 
But  how  you  act  it,  how  your  station  grace, 
There  is  the  matter ;  that's  the  point  in  case. 
All  one  if  peer  or  pedlar  you  sustain, 
A  laurel'd  victor  be  or  shepherd  swain ; 
For  social  weal  alike  each  state  was  made. 
And  every  calling  meant  the  othen'  aid; 
Together  all  in  mystic  numbers  roll. 
All  in  their  order  act,  and  serve  the  whole, 
Who  guard  the  laws,  or  bid  the  orchat  bloom. 
Who  wield  the  sceptre,  and  who  guide  the  loom. 
»  *  «  « 

An  easy  and  contented  mind  is  all, 
On  whom  and  where  it  will  let  glory  fall ; 
Let  us  the  soul  in  even  balance  bear. 
Content  with  what  we  have  and  what  we  are. 

*  «  «  * 

On  rapt'rous  visions  long  had  Berkley  fed, 
*  The  lemon  groves  were  ever  in  his  head ; 


He  hang^  on  Waller,*  and  the  landscape  aids, 
Sees  in  Bermuda  blooming  Ida's  shades. 

'Tis  said — ^'tis  done — the  project  quick  prevails ; 
He  g^ts  the  promised  freight — he  weds — ^he  sails. 
The  storms  loud  rattle,  but  on  storms  he  smiles, 
They  will  but  wafl  me  to  Bermuda's  isles. 
At  length  the  port  he  gains,  when  all  his  dreams 
He  vanish'd  views,  and  owns  the  airy  schemes : 
The  orange  branch  had  lost  its  fragrant  load. 
The  cedar  waved  not,  nor  the  citron  blow'd ; 
In  Eden's  stead  he  sees  a  desert  stand, 
For  figs  and  vines  a  poor  unpeopled  land ; 
For  balmy  breezes,  and  for  cloudless  skies. 
He  hears  around  the  whistling  tempest  rise. 
And  is  this  all  1  said  the  good  Dean  of  Down, 
Is  this  the  end,  my  hope  and  labour's  crown  ? 
Too  blest   the   swain   o'er  Ormond's    flowery 

dales 
Who  roves  at  ease,  or  sleeps  in  Derry's  vales. 
Henceforth  111  gratulate  my  native  shore. 
In  search  of  bright  delusions  range  no  more, 
Content  to  be,  to  cure  this  rambling  itch, 
An  humble  Bishop,  and  but  barely  rich. 


AMHURST  SELDEN. 


Of  the  history  of  this  author  I  am  sorry  that  I 
can  give  no  account.  His  poem  of  Love  and  Folly 
was  published  in  April,  1749.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  somewhat  better  than  that  which  is  generally 


condemned  to  oblivion;  If  the  extracts  should 
appear  to  be  tadious,  the  only  apology  I  can  offer 
is,  the  difficulty  of  making  short  specimens  of  a 
story  at  all  intelligible. 


LOYE  AND  VOLLT. 

jtaMAsajnasn  aivd  tual  or  cupd. 

Thb  gods,  in  senate  to  debate. 
And  settle  high  affairs  of  state. 
Where  vast  Olympus'  summits  rise, 
Descended  from  the  azure  skies: 
As  their  great  sire  and  lord  revered, 
Their  cloud-compelling  Jove,  appear'd  ; 
Calm  in  his  lap  the  thunders  lay, 
The  symbols  of  imperial  sway. 
While  Heaven's  high  power  sat  round  the  throne. 
And  deck'd  it  like  a  splendid  zone : 
There  Juno  and  the  Paphian  Queen, 
The  Graces  in  their  train,  were  seen; 
Amidst  her  father's  radiant  race. 
The  chaste  Diana  took  her  place ; 
Without  his  helmet,  sword,  or  car. 
There  frown'd  the  haughty  God  of  War ; 
There  joyous  smiled  the  God  of  Wine, 
With  numbers  more  of  birth  divine ; 
Metis,  who  prudent  counsels  guides. 
And  o'er  the  letter'd  world  presides ; 
Themis,  who  Heaven's  dread  laws  attenda, 
And  Truth's  deserted  cause  defends ; 
Sage  Vesta  through  the  earth  renown'd. 
And  Cybele  with  turrets  erown'd ; 


Neptune,  the  Ocean's  awful  lord ; 
Pluto,  by  Hell's  dark  realms  adored ; 
Pan,  to  whose  altars  shepherds  bow  ; 
Ceres,  inventress  of  the  plough ; 
And  last  sat  down  old  gay  Silenus, 
With  Vulcan,  spouse  and  slave  to  Venus. 

Grand  was  the  pomp,  for  thither  all 
Attended  on  the  Thunderer's  call ; 
The  heavens  themselves  were  in  a  blaze ; 
Phcebus  was  there,  bedeck'd  with  rays. 
Yet  scarcely,  though  he  look'd  so  bright. 
Was  seen  'midst  such  a  flood  of  light. 
Where  each  with  beams  celestial  shone, 
Beyond  the  splendour  of  the  sun ; 
Together  by  g^eat  Jove  convened, 
To  hear  the  God  of  Love  arraign'd. 
Solemn  the  session,  high  the  cause. 
For  Love  had  broke  through  all  their  laws. 
And  made  the  deities  obey. 
As  vassals,  his  tyrannic  sway ; 
Enslaved,  they  dragg'd  his  galling  chain. 
And  moum'd  his  power,  but  moum'd  in  vain. 
Kindling  his  flames  in  every  breast. 
He  never  gave  th'  immortals  rest, 


[•  WaUei^  poem  on  the  SvimnerlsUDdB.] 
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But,  fond  their  weakness  to  expose. 
Involved  them  in  a  thousand  woes. 
While  Jove's  despised  omnipotence 
Against  his  arts  found  no  defence. 

This  haughty  treatment  had  overthrown 
Their  empire,  though  it  raised  his  own ; 
For,  with  his  all-subduing  bow, 
He  sunk  their  power  and  fame  so  low, 
And,  ever  since  his  &tal  birth, 
Ruled  so  supreme  o'er  heaven  and  earth, 
That  mortals  now  to  Cupid  paid 
The  chief  oblations  which  they  made,    , 
And  slighting  every  name  above, 
Adored  no  other  god  but  Love. 

Besides,  to  men  of  worth  and  sense 
His  shameless  conduct  gave  offence : 
He  drank,  he  wench'd,  he  gamed,  he  swore. 
His  life  with  crimes  was  blotted  o'er ; 
He  scom'd  good  Hymen's  sacred  ties, 
And  made  a  trade  of  vows  and  Ues ; 
Fair  Virtue's  praise,  and  honour'd  fiime. 
He  laugh'd  at  as  an  empty  name ; 
By  which  example  all  the  nations 
Lay  quite  exposed  to  great  temptations, 
And,  doating  on  their  lewd  amours, 
Had  tum'd  Religion  out  of  doors. 
*  *  * 


Silence  proclaim'd,  th'  assessors  wait, 
Anxious  for  Love's  impending  &te. 
When  Themis,  watchuig  Dian's  eyes. 
Straight  to  th'  etherial  court  applies. 
And,  like  intrepid  Torke,*  demands 
Impartial  justice  at  their  hands ; 
That  no  mean  bias  warp  their  hearts 
To  Cupid's  treacherous  charms  and  arts, 
While  they,  by  long  establish'd  laws. 
Decide  the  great  approaching  cause ; 
That  on  their  votes  depended  all 
Which  they  could  dear  or  sacred  call ; 
In  heav'n  their  peace,  on  earth  their  fame, 
Their  endless  glory  or  their  shame ; 
That  e'en  their  temples,  priests,  and  power, 
Hung  on  this  one  decisive  hour. 

*  *  « 

Therefore,  in  right  and  truth's  support, 
She  humbly  moved  a  rule  of  court. 
That  Hermes  might  his  prisoner  bring 
Before  his  peers  and  Heaven's  high  King, 
To  hear,  by  then:  decree,  his  crimes 
Condemn'd  to  late  succeeding  times. 
And  heaven  and  earth  at  once  set  free 
From  such  a  traitor's  tyranny. 

High  Jove,  who  on  th'  imperial  throne, 
Sceptred  and  throned,  was  placed  alone, 
Looks  awiiil  round  th'  assenting  gods. 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  nods. 

Straight  Hermes,  at  his  sire's  command, 
His  wreath'd  caduceus  in  his  hand, 
From  his  close  ward  the  caitiff  brings. 
With  hands  unbound,  but  piniou'd  wings : 
While  at  his  back  his  bow,  unstrung. 
Tied  to  his  feather'd  quiver  hung. 

[•  The  Loxd  High  CatanooUor.] 


By  Dian's  order  Momus  bore 
The  mace,  and  solemn  stsJk'd  before ; 
When  Hermes,  with  obeisance  low, 
Show'd  to  the  gods  their  daring  foe : 
But  such  a  foe,  so  wond'rous  &ir. 
Each  grace  of  Venus  in  his  air. 

*  *  ♦ 

So  bloom'd  his  ever  youthful  yean. 
So  moving  were  his  silent  tears. 
That  half  heaven's  powers,  with  all  their  zeal. 
Some  tender  pangs  began  to  feel, 
Lest  such  a  god,  indulging  all 
Their  pleasures,  should  unpitied  &1I, 
And  turning  things  from  bad  to  worse. 
Make  imortality  a  curse. 

Venus,  who  saw  them  much  amazed, 
While  piteous  on  his  form  they  gazed. 
Straight  pray'd  the  court  with  humble  pray'r. 
Her  son  might  be  allow'd  a  chair. 
Who  was  infirm,  and  scarce  had  slept 

One  hour  since  Jove She  paused  and  wept; 

The  God  seem'd  moved,  and  though  he  guess'd 
Her  foes  the  motion  would  contest. 
Glad  their  mean  malice  to  prevent, 
Nods  from  the  throne  his  kind  assent ; 
As  jurora,  whom  the  world  believes 
Great  rogues,  oft  sit  on  petty  thieves, 
He  knew  some  led  amidst  the  sky. 
Worse  lives  than  him  they  were  to  try ; 
And,  loth  poor  love  to  treat  too  ill. 
Grants  him  a  seat  against  their  vrill. 
Thus  loU'd  at  ease  the  little  thief; 
When  Dian  rose,  and  from  her  brief 
Show'd,  with  just  truth  and  cogent  reason. 
Why  she  impeach'd  him  there  of  treason. 
«  *  * 

Before  you  comes  arraign'd 
A  wretch  that  has  our  shrines  profaned. 
That  basely  labours  to  o'erthrow 
Our  bliss  above,  our  power  below. 
»  «  « 

Shall  Heav'n  alone 
Calm  see  this  wretch  its  Gods  disown. 
And  bear  the  scorn  with  which  he  treats 
The  rulers  of  these  sacred  seats  ? 
Apollo's  bow,  and  Neptune's  trident. 
He  tramples  on,  and  takes  a  pride  in't ; 
Ev'n  Mars,  who  leads  the  radiant  files 
Of  war,  is  vanquish'd  by  his  wiles ; 
From  Bacchus  he  his  thyrsis  wrests. 
And  of  his  bolts  high  Jove  divests ; 
From  Hermes  charms  the  magic  rod. 
And  strips  of  all  his  wings  the  God ; 
Pluto  to  him,  and  Proserpine, 
Were  forced  their  empire  to  resign. 
And,  humbled,  found  infernal  fires 
Less  violent  than  Love's  desires : 
These  crimes  are  vouch'd  by  flagrant  facts, 
And  treason  by  an  hundred  acts. 
«  «  * 

These  are  his  deeds  above ;  on  earth 
What  mischiefii  owe  to  him  their  birth ! 
There,  while  his  frantic  slaves  he  tames, 
His  rage  the  suffering  world  inflames ; 
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He  shoots  around  his  fatal  darts, 
To  rack  and  torture  all  their  hearts ; 
The  base  deceiver  there  eludes 
The  vestal  vows,  the  prayers  of  prudes ; 
E'en  those  weak  souls  he  deigns  to  bless, 
He  strives  with  anguish  to  distress ; 
He  triumphs  o'er  the  racking  pain 
In  which  his  vassals  drag  his  chain ; 
Fear,  joy,  grie^  hope,  desire,  despair, 
By  turns  their  wretched  bosoms  tear. 

*  *  * 

Frequent  divides  the  dearest  friends. 

And  breaks  all  laws  to  gain  his  ends ; 

Rapes,  murders,  treasons,  he  commits, 

False,  true,  kind,  cruel,  all  by  fits : 

Various  and  changing  as  the  wind, 

He  parts  whom  Hymen's  rites  had  join'd ; 

And  whispers  in  the  husband's  ears 

A  thousand  cruel  doubts  and  fears, 

For  strife  and  mischief  are  his  joy. 

Such,  Venus,  is  your  lovely  boy ! 

Who,  though  he  boasts  that  Jove's  high  blood 

Rolls  in  his  veins  its  sacred  flood. 

Yet  has  his  mother's  milk  o'erflown 

The  tide,  and  made  the  mass  her  own. 

*  *  * 

Quick  let  the  wretch  his  sins  atone, 
And  Jove  at  last  resume  his  throne ! 
Doom,  doom  him  'midst  the  shades  below, 
To  shoot  his  darts  and  bend  his  bow ; 
There  let  him  labour  to  destroy 
The  little  peace  the  damn'd  enjoy. 

She  ceased :  while  half  the  powers  around 
Assented  first  with  sighs  profound. 
Then  with  her  generous  ardour  moved, 
A  loud  applause  her  zeal  approved. 
«  *  * 

Straight,  Cupid,  rising  from  his  place, 
Smiled  placid  with  enchanting  grace ; 
Silent  he  paused,  and  to  the  skies. 
Though  blushing,  raised  his  beauteous  eyes, 
Then  sigh*d,  and  round  the  radiant  crowd, 
Saluting,  with  respect  he  bow'd : 
One  coward  tear  was  stealing  down. 
But  quick  he  check'd  it  with  a  frown ; 
And  while  with  matchless  charms  he  shone, 
Thus  to  the  court  his  plea  begun. 

'Tis  said  that  Love,  whene'er  he  pleads, 
With  easy  eloquence  succeeds : 
But  that,  ye  powers,  I'll  never  try, 
Nor  on  vain  rhetoric  rely ; 
'Tis  by  the  force  of  truth  I  come 
To  strike  my  false  accusers  dumb. 

*  *  * 

To  dear  integrity  I  trust. 
As  I  am  guiltless,  you  are  just; 
While  that  I  make  my  sole  defence, 
I  laugh  at  envy's  impotence. 

*  «  * 

Let  those  (and  those,  I  hope,  are  few,) 
Let  those  who  ne'er  his  treasures  knew, 
Brand  with  all  crimes  unhappy  Love, 
He's  better  known  to  you  and  Jove. 
And  if  I've  made  the  Gods  employ. 
Some  days  in  that  transcendant  joy. 


I  trust  my  greatest  fault  will  be, 
Their  bliss  was  not  prolong'd  by  me. 
Whilst  absence,  fate,  or  time  control 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul. 
Let  each  Celestial  here  declare 
If  aught  like  Love  deserves  their  care. 
»  *  * 

What  joys  can  match  fond  lovers'  pains, 
What  freedom 's  equal  to  their  chains ! 
What  transports  swell  their  hopes  and  fears, 
What  soilness,  sweetness,  in  their  tears! 
Such  tenderness,  when  fond  they  mourn, 
Such  ecstasy  when  hopes  return; 
Such  longing  for  th'  enchanting  bliss. 
Such  raptures  in  a  smile  or  kiss, 
Are  secrets  which  the  gods  conceal. 
And  none  but  lovers  know  or  feel. 

If  joys  like  these  you  treason  call, 
I  own  I  have  produced  them  all : 
Contrived  and  plann'd  by  me  alone, 
The  great  foundation  of  my  throne ; 
And  hard,  great  Deities,  it  were, 
If  mortal  men  such  bliss  should  share, 
And  yet  th'  eternal  choir  above 
Be  quite  denied  the  sweets  of  Love. 
«  «  « 

In  heaven,  on  earth,  above,  below, 
Whate'er  is  pleasing  I  bestow. 

«  «  « 

Old  Time  and  all  the  laughing  hours, 
Watch  o'er  my  gifts  and  nurse  my  powers ; 
Mirth,  Joy,  and  all  th'  inspired  throng 
Of  Muses,  tune  for  me  their  song ; 
And  if  they  fan  my  fires,  I  bring 
Sweetness  and  force  to  all  they  siifg. 
*  «  » 

Men's  talents  raised  by  me  improve, 
For  wisdom  springs  and  grows  with  Love ; 
By  me  adorn'd,  the  human  mind 
Is  soflen'd,  polish'd,  and  refined. 
»  «  * 

I  melt  and  mould  mankind  with  ease. 
To  gentle  manners  form'd  to  please ; 
A  love  of  honour,  truth,  and  fame,' 
Are  kindled  by  my  generous  flame ; 
Sublimed  by  me,  the  soul  pursues 
Exalted  thoughts  and  noble  views. 
Life  lies  as  in  a  lethargy, 
Till,  roused  and  raised,  it  turns  to  me ; 
Till  Love  enliv'ning  thoughts  inspires. 
Has  neither  business  nor  desires, 
Or  such  as  only  torment  give. 
Men  when  they  love  begin  to  live. 

Life's  a  dull  blank,  and  useless  quite. 
As  dials  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
Till  Love's  gay  sun  its  splendour  pours. 
And  marks  and  gilds  the  brighten'd  hours. 
«  «  * 

These  gifts,  ye  powers,  ftom  you  I  hold. 

By  your  decree  assign'd  of  old : 

'Tis  your  behests  I  strive  to  do, 

Then  why  must  I  for  mercy  sue. 

At  this  high  court  impeach'd,  and  brought 

To  answer  for  each  lover's  fault  ? 
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If  maids  to  men  inconstant  prove, 
And  scorn  the  sacred  laws  of  Ijove, 
Charge  not  their  broken  tows  to  me, 
But  their  own  horrid  perfidy. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Most  I  be  doom'd,  if  human  kind 
In  love  disclose  an  impious  mind  ? 
With  oaths,  and  death,  and  fidsehood  play, 
Whilst  perjured  vows  the  heart  betray. 
If  Heaven's  despised — ^if  all  their  aim 
Be  wealth  or  lust — am  I  to  blame  1 
No,  mighty  powers !  you  know  too  well, 
In  spite  of  heaven,  in  spite  of  hell, 
Of  slighted  love  and  reason  too. 
And  all  that  pitying  Love  can  do, 
Men,  to  indulge  their  passions  prone, 
Owe  to  themselves  their  crimes  alone. 

Yet,  cruel  gods,  if  you  decree 
To  spare  mankind  and  punish  me ; 
If  I  must  be  their  victim  made, 
I  am  not  for  myself  afraid, 
But  for  the  woes  my  wretched  fate 
Will  soon  in  either  world  create: 
While  heaven  and  earth  my  fall  overturns, 
And  nature  my  destruction  mourns. 
For  what  can  stand,  if  Love  contemn*d 
To  shades  infernal  be  condemned  ? 
Yet  since  your  gloomy  frowns  declare 
My  only  refuge  is  despair, 
Not  thus  to  leave  you  all  in  woe, 
Take  this  last  boon  before  I  go; 
Take  it,  and  feeling  Love's  sweet  pain. 
Ere  you  condemn  me  think  again." 
He  spoke,  and  secret  cast  his  darts, 
Snatch'd  froih  his  quiver,  at  their  hearts. 
«  *  « 

Upsprung  the  gods,  with  wounds  distreesM ; 
Jove  had  a  dozen  in  his  breast 

»  «  • 

Mars  lost  an  eye,  and  Bacchus  two ; 
Hermes,  the  god  of  Eloquence, 
Had  his  tongue  sliced,  and  ever  since 
An  oratory  has  declined 
To  noise,  phrase,  figures,  words,  and  wind. 
«  «  « 

Never  in  heaven  was  such  a  scene. 

«  »  * 

While  all  with  troubled  hearts  debate, 
How  the  dear  rebel  they  should  treat. 
*  *  * 

Their  rage  soft  pity  straight  controls, 
And  wav'ring  thoughts  distract  their  souls. 
This  Venus  guess'd,  and  soon  begun 
To  hope  she  might  retrieve  her  son. 
While  tears  roU'd  down  her  crimson'd  cheeks, 
And  her  sweli'd  heart  with  anguish  breaks. 
«  «  « 

«  Oh  hear,  and  spare  my  beauteous  son. 
Or  Venus — ^nay,  the  world's  undone. 
Alas !  I  would  not,  cannot  hide 
His  weakness,  rashness,  spleen,  or  pride. 
I  see  the  faults  I  can't  defend. 
Which  oft  I've  fondly  strove  to  mend ; 
And  had  restored  his  fame  and  bliss 
Long  since,  but  that  he  keeps  a  Miss, 


On  whom,  poor  boy,  he  doats  to  rage, 
80  much  her  charms  his  soul  engage. 

*  «  * 
This  nymph,  on  whom  I  said  he  doats. 
He  loved  when  in  his  petticoats ; 
She's  called  Moria,  though  you  know 
Folly's  her  fav'rite  name  below : 

The  creature's  handsome,  and,  indeed. 

Has  beauties  which  all  praise  exceed ; 

And  yet  this  nymph,  possess'd  of  charms 

To  tempt  a  Phcebus  to  her  arms, 

Is  still  so  giddy,  wild,  and  weak, 

Half  idiot,  half  coquet  and  rake ; 

Is  such  a  rattle,  such  a  romp. 

So  fond  of  cards,  tea-tattle,  pomp. 

Of  feasts,  balls,  visits,  drums,  and  park. 

And  little  frolics  in  the  dark, 

That  as  with  willing  dotage  sway'd. 

Love's  ruled  by  this  deluding  maid ; 

'Tis  plain  by  her,  and  her  alone, 

The  glory  of  my  son's  o'erthrown. 

She  sets  him  on  a  world  of  freaks. 

She  makes  him  herd  with  cheats  and  rakaa ; 

She  brings  him  into  brawls  and  scrapes, 

And  mischief  in  a  thousand  shapes; 

And  what's  the  most  perplexing  thought, 

Keeps  him  from  settling  as  he  ought. 

Till  he  was  led  by  her,  my  boy 

Gave  me  and  every  being  joy. 

*  ♦  » 
Now  fbol'd  by  her,  he  acts  a  part 

That  shocks  all  heaven,  and  breaks  my  heart. 

*  «  « 

The  cause  thus  shown  of  his  ill  carriage. 
Next  comes  the  cure — in  short,  'tu  maniage. 
There  is  a  €roddess  sitting  there. 
That  might  reclaim  him  by  her  care ; 
And,  with  her  pardon,  I  must  name 
Sage  Metis,  that  transcendant  dame. 
Whose  aid  the  gods  sometimes  implore. 
And  men  by  Wisdom's  name  adore." 
Up  blush'd  good  Metis  to  the  eyes, 
But  show'd  more  pleasure  than  surprise  : 
Joy,  mix'd  with  wonder,  secret  stole 
Warm'd  to  her  heart,  and  fill'd  her  soul ; 
Some  virgin  foam  about  her  hung, 
While  modest  shame  tied  up  her  tongue ; 
Yet  silent  all  her  thoughts  were  seen. 
And  glad  went  on  the  Paphian  Queen. 

«  *  » 

**  This  sweet  adviser,  thus  assign'd, 
Will  make  him  wise,  and  form  his  mind. 

Send,  send  them  with  me  home ;  my  car 

Will  hold  us  all,  and  'tis  not  far: 

And  happy  may  their  nuptials  be 

To  gods  and  men,  to  them  and  me." 

She  ceased         *  ♦ 

*  The  relenting  senate  vow'd 

Her  profTer'd  terms  should  be  allow'd. 

As  the  best  method  to  reform 

Her  son,  and  calm  the  present  storm ; 

80  pitying  much  her  hapless  state, 

Pass'd  her  petition  on  debate, 
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While  Love  and  Wudom  gave  their  hands, 
And  TOwM  to  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

«  ♦  * 


CANTO  n. 

Pnpantloiis  in  Cypnu  for  the  manrlage  of  Onpid  and 
Metis;  hi«  trownd  oondnct,  and  ralapae  into  tlM  domi* 
Dion  of  Folly. 

«  «  * 

This  Cyprus  found:  where  all  the  swains 
Rejoiced  around  her  fertile  plains, 
Metis  and  Love  to  meet,  who  came 
To  join  true  wisdom  with  his  flame : 
Young  girls,  old  maidens,  widows,  wives, 
Were  ne'er  more  jocund  in  their  Uves, 
Finding  the  god  no  mora  distress'd, 
And  with  so  sage  a  tut'ress  bless'd, 
Would  lead  a  married  life  unblamed. 
*  «  * 

Making  the  subject  world  perceive, 
What  blessings  Love  and  prudence  give. 

Large  were  the  preparations  made, 
For  Venus  understood  her  trade, 
To  make  her  palace  wond'rous  fine, 
And  crown  their  nuptials  and  design ; 
Sage  Metis,  like  a  girl  of  sense, 
Would  fain  have  saved  the  vast  expense : 
But  Venus,  who  aflected  show, 
Soorn'd  management  as  vile  and  low. 
»  «  « 

**  And  as  for  money,  I  can  seize. 
From  my  rich  temples,  what  I  please ; 
There,  my  gold  statues  Fll  purloin, 
And  turn  them  all  to  ready  coin." 
80  said,  so  done :  from  Cnidos  four 
8he  took,  from  Cyprus  many  more ; 
Expending  such  a  mint  of  gold 
As  scarce  all  Lombard-street  could  hold : 
And  as  for  each  new-fiishion'd  thing 
Her  mind  was  ever  on  the  wing. 
Her  wit  and  money  she  employs, 
Like  high-bred  dames,  to  purchase  toys ; 
For  pomp  her  passion  to  display, 
Fond  she  postponed  the  wedding-day ; 
Crowds  of  artificers  were  brought. 
And  night  and  day  incessant  wrought; 
Mahogany  laid  all  her  floors, 
Gold  locks  and  hinges  decked  her  doors ; 
With  Indian  screens  and  China  jars. 
Her  house  was  graced,  like  heaven  with  stars. 
*  »  ♦ 

Although  she  never  read  or  pray*d. 
She  formed  a  study  for  parade ; 
And  a  fine  chapel,  near  her  stairs. 
Was  placed  for  nothing  else  but  ain. 
Round  the  vast  dome  a  corridore 
By  the  best  hands  was  painted  o'er ; 
Through  all  th'  apartments  Parian  stone 
In  columns  and  in  friezes  shone ; 
In  splendid  utensils  profuse. 
Chased  vessels  served  for  common  use ; 
As  taste  and  luxury  never  plann'd 
Saloons  so  fine,  or  rooms  so  grand, 
60 


So  all,  firom  top  to  bottom  seen, 

Look'd  great,  and  like  the  Paphian  Queen. 

Bat        *  *  * 

*        *    'midst  this  state  hid  sorrows,  sprung 
From  Cupid's  pranks,  o'er  Metis  hang ; 
For  though  she  saw  all  things  agreed. 
The  house  set  out,  and  lawyer's  fee'd 
For  drawing  up  the  deeds  of  dower, 
For  hastening  Hymen's  happy  hour, 
She  knew  not  what  to  think  on't  still, 
The  God  behaved  himself  so  ill 

♦  »  ♦ 
Besides,  as  through  the  smallest  hole 
Men  spy  the  day-light,  so  the  soul, 
In  every  Uttle  habitude, 

With  penetrating  eye  she  view'd, 

And  saw  appearances  at  least, 

Which  all  her  anxious  doubts  increased. 

Oft  when  the  lover's  part  he  play'd. 

His  looks  a  soul  unmoved  betray'd : 

For,  when  he  courted  her,  the  wretch 

Would  yawn,  and  sigh,  and  gape,  and  stretch ; 

And  what  the  Goddess  scarce  could  bear. 

Would  call  her  wise,  but  never  fair. 

In  temper  giddy  as  a  child. 

He  fawn'd  and  quarrel'd,  frown'd  and  smiled ; 

This  day  all  ice,  the  next  he  burns. 

Like  agues,  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

Now  dress'd  like  country  squires  and  plain, 

He'd  ride  about  in  dirt  and  rain  ; 

And  as  a  proof  of  unfeign'd  loving. 

Put  on  the  husband  and  the  sloven : 

Then,  all  those  boorish  whims  abhorr'd. 

He'd  go  as  fine  as  any  lord : 

Grown  fond  of  Metis  to  excess. 

Would  prove  his  passion  by  his  dress; 

And  proud  to  show  his  love  and  clothes, 

Swear  over  all  his  vows  and  oaths ; 

Then  tired  of  that,  he'd  quite  forsake 

The  Goddess,  and  affect  the  rake ; 

And  fond  of  girls,  and  wine,  and  play. 

Would  scarce  speak  to  her  twice  a  day : 

So  fickle,  that  no  weather-glass 

Could  through  more  variations  pass. 

*  «  * 
In  short,  his  conduct  was  so  bad. 

That  grave  good  people  thought  him  mad. 

And  mad  he  was  as  any  hare 

In  March,  while  grieved  he  sought  his  fair ; 

For  whom  the  wretch  was  all  this  while 

Scouring  by  night  the  Cyprian  isle, 

Where,  of  the  Goddesses  afraid. 

He  heard  they  hid  his  charming  maid.* 

Venus,  poor  soul,  now  storm'd,  now  wept. 

To  get  him  in  some  order  kept. 

And  took  the  truant  ofl  aside, 

And  urged  how  much  he  shock'd  his  bride. 

«  «  » 

Then  she  would  mingle  bitter  taunts 
About  his  uncles  and  his  aunts. 
And  beg  he  would  not  thus  disgrace 
Himself  and  his  celestial  race. 
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But  lead  a  life  like  one  that  knew 
What  was  to  them  and  Metia  due. 

Thus  things  went  on :  poor  Venus  rail'd. 
He  promised  to  grow  good — and  failed. 
And  when  she  told  him  of  his  Miss, 
He  laugh'd  and  stopt  her  with  a  kiss : 
H^  own'd  he  liked  the  nymph,  but  swore 
He  liked  as  well  a  thousand  more ; 
Yet  hoped  when  married  he  should  fix. 
And  lay  aside  his  rambling  tricks. 
Thus  with  false  prattle  he  amused 
The  Groddess,  and  her  laith  abused. 
«  «  « 

For  Love,  like  many  a  senseless  elf, 
Thought  his  best  counsellor  himself. 

But  all  this  while  a  secret  fear 
Was  buzzing  Metis  in  the  ear, 
What  ways  or  measures  she  diould  take : 
She  loved  the  God,  but  loathed  the  rake. 
For  though  his  person  pleased  the  eye. 
His  actions  gave  his  looks  the  lie : 
When  like  a  friend  she  blamed  his  pranks, 
She  found  she  got  but  little  thanks ; 
For  spite  of  all  her  wise  discourse, 
The  little  wretch  show'd  no  remorse ; 
Would  vow  her  ignorance  and  zeal 
Struck  fire,  when  join'd,  like  flint  and  steel. 

*  ♦  * 

Frequent  he'd  answer  all  she  said 
With,  «*  Pray,  no  chiding  till  we're  wed ; 
Or,  prythee  do  not  think  me  rode, 
To  tell  you  plainly  you-Ve  a  prude : 
Directing  me  looks  something  odd — 
If  you're  a  Goddess,  I'm  a  God." 

The  truth  is,  Metis,  though  so  wise, 
Was  much  addicted  to  advise ; 
No  pedant  more  inclined  to  teach. 
No  deacon  better  pleased  to  preach. 
«  «  * 

This  talk  of  Metis  and  his  mother 
Went  in  at  one  ear,  out  at  t'other. 
»  *  ♦ 

Yet  though  his  heart,  where'er  he  went, 
Was  on  his  bright  Moria  bent, 
He  seldom  fail'd  his  court  to  pay 
To  prudent  Metis,  day  by  day. 

*  «  « 

At  length  the  happy  mom  appears 
To  crown  the  long  revolving  yeazs, 
Assign'd  to  join  their  plighted  hands 
For  ever  in  the  nuptial  bands ; 
And  sums  immense  were  thrown  away 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  the  day. 
»  *  * 

Their  silk,  their  lace,  their  modes  of  dress, 

We  leave  for  courtly  dames  to  guess ; 

In  robes  how  Venus  gorgeous  shone. 

And  all  bedizen'd  out  her  son ; 

How  his  grave  bride  with  gems  look'd  bright. 

As  stars  adorn  a  frosty  night, 

The  song  omits — for  it  would  tire 

Bright  Cowley's  wit,  great  Shakspeare's  fire. 

*  *  * 
Graced  with  bright  rays  which  shone  afar, 
Seated  with  Venus  in  her  car. 


The  heavenly  pair,  while  clarions  sound. 
With  blessings  hail'd,  with  gloiy  crown'd, 

«  «  * 

In  state  approach  the  temple's  gates, 
Where  half  the  Cyprian  nation  waits. 
Till  the  high-priest  their  hands  abonld  tie 
In  bands  which  time  and  death  defy. 

The  gates  unfold,  they  enter  in. 
And  soon  the  hallow'd  rites  begin ; 
With  hallow'd  fires  the  altars  blase. 
The  priest  the  bellowing  victim  slays ; 
The  hymn  to  Juno  while  he  spoke. 
The  nuptial  cake  in  form  was  broke: 
But  oh,  amazing !  as  their  hands 
Were  joining  in  the  nuptial  bands. 
As  Love  prepared  to  give  the  ring. 
And  the  high-priest  began  to  sing. 
Forth  sprung  Moria  from  the  crowd. 
And,  bold,  forbade  the  banns  aloud : 
«The  God  is  mine,  is  mine,"  she  cries, 
•*  Both  by  divine  and  human  ties. 
«  «  » 

By  solemn  oaths  our  hearts  are  kuit. 
Two  hearts  that  best  each  other  fit. 
Speak,  Cupid,  art  thou  mine  alone  1 
Speak,  and  thy  fond  Moria  own : 
This  infant  which  I  go  with  claims. 
You'll  vow  it  sprung  from  heavenly  flamea." 

Instant,  enchanted  with  her  face, 
Rush'd  Cupid  to  her  loved  embrace ; 
Ravish'd  to  meet  her,  and  amazed. 
Upon  her  witching  charms  he  gazed, 
And  cried,  **  Bright  nymph,  I'm  wholly  thine. 
And  you,  and  only  you,  are  mine." 
The  pontiff  stared,  and  dropped  his  book. 
«  »  « 

Dismay'd  stood  Venus — to  the  skies 
She  held  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes ; 
Sunk  Wisdom  to  the  earth  forlorn. 
Her  soul  with  struggling  passions  torn ; 
And  pierced  with  grief^  and  stung  with  pride. 
The  false  perfidious  God  she  eyed ; 
Then  fainting  with  disdain  away. 
Closed  her  grieved  eyes  and  loathed  the  day. 
Meanwhile,  neglectful  of  their  woes. 
Love  with  triumphant  Folly  goes, 
Drawn  by  his  mother's  cooing  doves. 
To  sunny  Caria's  citron  groves. 
«  *  « 

Ravish'd  that  Metis  could  not  curb 
Their  dotage,  or  their  peace  disturb. 

*  *  ♦ 

Meantime  poor  Metis  kept  her  bed. 
Much  troubled  with  an  aching  head ; 
And  as  she  never  was  a  toast, 
Look'd  pale  and  meagre  as  a  ghost : 
Though  strong,  too  weak  to  ward  the  blow; 
Though  sage,  too  fond  to  slight  the  wo: 
Love  proud,  like  death,  to  level  all. 
The  wise  like  fools  before  him  fall. 
/     *  *  « 

Venus,  who  still  sat  near  her,  press'd 
Her  head  upon  her  snowy  breast; 
She  kiss'd  away  the  tears  she  shed. 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  her  bed; 
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She  brought  her  cordials,  made  her  tea 
Of  the  best  hyson  or  bohea ; 
To  drive  away  each  fretful  thought, 
She  told  what  news  the  papers  brought ; 
Whatever  in  heaven  or  earth  was  done. 
She  told,  but  never  named  her  son. 
Ambrosia  was  her  daily  fare, 
With  nectar'd  dran^i  to  doze  despair ; 
She  managed  her  with  great  address, 
Made  her  play  cards,  backgammon,  diess. 
She  got  her  out,  and  every  morn 
Around  the  skies  would  take  a  turn, 
To  try,  while'  in  their  car  they  flew. 
What  air  and  exerdse  might  do. 
Whene'er  her  pain  relaxed,  she  vow'd 
No  care  was  like  a  brilliant  crowd : 
So,  in  the  eve  of  each  good  day, 
Coax'd  her  abroad  to  see  the  play. 
Thus,  like  fine  belles,  she  idly  sought, 
By  vain  delights  to  banish  thought 
•  «  * 

Her  head  she  dress'd,  her  hair  she  curl'd. 
And  made  her  visit  half  the  world. 
«  «  « 

In  short,  she  was  in  perfect  pain 
The  fail  to  comfort — but  in  vain. 


Tenns  despttehM  a  mMwnger  to  remonstrate  with  Cupid, 
ftnd  to  bring  him  back  to  Wl0d<mL 

Swift  through  the  air  Irene  pass'd, 
And  finds  deluded  love  at  last, 
Gazing  on  Folly's  beauteous  face, 
Feasting  lus  eyes  on  every  grace, 
And  thunders  in  his  ears  a  peal 
Of  bold  plain  truths,  with  honest  zeal : 
Tells  him  the  dreadful  news  she  brings, 
And  the  plain  consequence  of  things ; 
Show'd  all  his  mother's  letters  to  him. 
And  vow'd  Moria  would  undo  him ; 
Said  twice  as  much  as  Venus  bid  her, 
And  begg'd  of  Cupid  to  consider, 
How  his  vile  pranks  and  broken  vows 
Would  Jove's  insulted  vengeance  rouse; 
Then  adding  threats,  vow'd  o'er  and  o'er, 
The  Gods  would  be  deceived  no  mora : 
In  short,  she  made  his  conduct  look 
So  black,  like  aspen  leaves  he  shook. 
»  «  « 


FROM  OANIO  lY. 
VoDjt  after  tiie  depftrtnro  of  Irene,  holds  a  long  dlalogne 
with  Love,  in  which  she  aiKnee  her  own  snperloilty 
over  Wisdom,  and  the  benefldal  Inflaence  wmch  we 
exerdflee  in  the  world,  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of 
Sracmus's  Praiae  of  Folly.  She  peroetvee,  however, 
that  Cnpid  is  lo  ndlv  tenlfled  by  the  threats  lately 
held  out  to  him,  that  her  empire  over  him  is  itill  in 


Intaancbd  in  sleep  while  Cupid  lies, 
And  downy  slumbers  seal  his  eyes, 
«  «  « 

Distracting  cares  Moria's  breast 
Bisturb'd,  and  banish'd  balmy  rest; 
She  saw  her  charmer's  fluttering  heart 
Was  almost  on  the  wing  to  part 
*  *  « 


She  doubted  fear  might  banish  love. 
As  firights  will  ague-fits  remove. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rack'd  with  despair,  she  rose  and  walk'd. 
And  wildly  to  herself  she  talk'd. 

♦  ♦  * 

Till  roused  at  last  her  deluged  eyes, 
Charm'd  with  a  great  design  she  tries : 
Flush'd  with  the  thought,  she  wings  her  flight 
To  the  dun  goddess  of  the  Night: 
She  found  her  on  a  mountain's  side, 
Where  rocks  her  palace  portals  hide ; 
Walls  of  thick  mist  its  precincts  close. 
No  groves,  lodge,  cawing  rooks,  or  crows, 
But  solemn  Silence,  still  as  Death, 
Lay  slumbering  on  th'  extended  heath: 
Old  Nature  built  it  under  ground. 
Shut  from  the  day,  remote  from  sound; 
Its  outstretch'd  columns  arch'd  inclose 
Vast  voids  devoted  to  repose, 
Form'd  of  huge  caverns  so  obscure, 
As  'twere  of  light  the  sepulture. 

»  ♦  « 

Stretch'd  on  her  couch  the  Queen  she  found, 
Her  head  with  wreaths  of  poppy  crown'd. 
Each  sense  dissolved  in  soft  repose. 

*  «  * 

While  storms  of  grief  her  bosom  swell. 

Prostrate  the  nymph  before  her  fell, 

And  thus  the  slothful  power  address'd : 

*<  Wake,  Night's  great  Goddess,  give  me  rest. 

Assist  your  child---my  birth  I  owe 

To  you  and  Erebus  below  ;* 

With  millions  made  to  me  a  prey, 

Fve  throng'd  the  gloomy  realms  you  sway; 

Yet  Love,  who  gods  and  men  deceives, 

Moria  soon  perfidious  leaves ; 

Unless  your  skill  divine  can  find 

Some  means  to  keep  him  true  and  kind." 

*  *  * 

*    *  Slow  the  yawning  Goddess  sighs. 
And,  half  asleep,  with  pain  replies : 
«<  As  I  saw  Love  was  false  as  fiiir. 
Know,  child,  I  made  your  peace  my  care : 
While  fond  to  fix.  his  fickle  heart, 
I've  form'd  this  masterpiece  of  art : 
Here,  take  this  phial,  which  Fve  fill'd 
With  oils  from  female  tears  distiU'd. 
«  «  « 

Warm'd  with  your  sighs,  bedew  it  round 
His  eye-lids,  seal'd  in  trance  profound. 
And  by  loved  Erebus  I  swear. 
The  God  your  chains  shall  raptured  wear: 
Haste,  use  it — leave  me  to  my  rest." 
She  sunk,  with  dozing  fumes  oppress'd. 
«  *  « 

So  quick  as  airy  Fancy  flies, 
Or  beamy  light  shoots  round  the  skies. 
To  Cupid's  couch  she  wings  her  way, 
Where^  sunk  in  sleep,  the  dreamer  lay ; 

[*  Krebos,  the  inlbmal  deity,  was  married  to  Noz,  the 
goddefls,  as  all  mythologists  agree;  and  even  aoero  tells 
lu  this  Is  his  3d  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  This 
marriage  prodncod  a  crowd  of  horrid  diildren,  snoh  as 
Deceit.  Fear,  Labour,  Bnvvi  and  many  others,  among  whom 
Folly  is  set  down  as  one.] 
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Warm'd  with  her  sighs,  the  oil,  in  rills, 

He  begg'd  her,  yelling  with  despur. 

Soft  round  his  eye-lids  she  distils, 

The  fruitless  torture  to  forbear. 

Then  nnperceited  to  bed  she  stole. 

»                   *                  « 

While  joys  enraptured  swcU'd  her  souL 

Withal  the  UtUe  subtle  dart 

Wake,  wretched  Cupid,  haste,  arise, 

Quick  through  his  eye  so  pierced  his  heart, 

Or  never  shall  thy  radiant  eyes 

Enkindling  there  such  raging  fires ; 

Nature's  fair  face  again  survey, 

«                  «                  « 

Or  the  bright  sun's  delightful  ray ; 

They  made  the  God  his  nymph  adore, 

For  by  the  magic  arts  of  Night 
Folly  will  rob  Siee  of  thy  sight, 

And,  fond  to  dotage,  love  her  more. 

And  by  mad  fondness,  undesign'd, 

So  shoots  into  his  vital  frame. 

Will  make  thee  senseless,  dark,  and  blind. 

♦                   *                  * 

And  now  the  virgin  Light  had  rear'd 

He,  drunk  with  love  and  joy,  forgets 

Her  head,  and  o'er  the  mountains  peer'd, 

His  blindness  and  his  mother's  threats. 

When  Folly,  glad  her  grand  design 

«<  My  lift !"  says  he,  **  I  here  discard 

Was  near  the  springing,  like  a  mine, 

For  this  distress  the  least  n^rd: 

Impatient  for  the  great  event 

Methinks  I  feel  my  flames  renew; 

Of  her  dread  mother's  liniment, 

My  life's  not  only  yours — but  you; 

Drew  the  bed-curtains,  wild  with  joy, 

While,  hke  a  graft  fed  by  the  tree. 

To  rouse  the  soul-subduing  boy, 

I  live  absorb'd  and  sunk  in  thee. 

And  cried,  «  Awake,  my  dear,  the  sun 

*          •        »                  « 

Already  has  its  course  begun ; 

Lend  me  your  hand ;  a  God  shall  bear. 

Whole  nature  smiles,  while  thus  we  use 

Unmoved  those  woes  which  mortals  share. 

The  mom,  fresh  bathed  in  limpid  dews." 

Yes !  since  the  evil  I  endure 

Pleased  he  awakes;  his  ears  rejoice 

Is  past  thy  art  and  mine  to  cure, 

To  hear  her  sweet  bewitching  voice, 

Thou  now  o'er  me  and  men  shalt  reign. 

And,  fond,  to  see  her  tum'd  his  eyes, 

«                  *                  « 

But,  starting,  found,  with  deep  surprise. 

Unchanged  as  fote,  the  world  shall  find. 

Though  in  their  own  warm  melting  rain 

While  FoUy's  faithful,  I'll  be  kind; 

He  bathed  and  rubb'd  them  long  in  vain : 

And  ages  yet  unborn  shall  see 

Their  powers  of  vision  die  away, 

How  firm  my  soul  is  link'd  to  thee." 

While  dimm'd,  nor  conscious  of  the  day ; 

♦                  *                 * 

Fruitless  they  roll  their  shming  orbs. 

Thus  the  gay  hours  delightful  fiy, 

Which  the  dark  gloom  of  night  absorbs. 

Till  Folly's  own  good  hour  draws  nigh. 

"  0  Heaven !"  he  cries,  « the  Gods,  I  find. 

When,  twinged  and  pain'd,  her  labour  c«m6. 

The  cruel  Gods,  have  struck  me  blind; 

She  sends  for  many  a  Carian  dame; 

Or  rather  Metis,  in  despite, 

By  great  Lucina's  help  and  theirs, 

Has  by  some  art  destroy'd  my  sight 

To  ease  the  burthen  which  she  bears. 

*                  *                   « 

Great  was  her  danger ;  for  the  fright 

Fair  charmer,  I  no  more  shall  see 

She  took  when  Cupid  lost  his  sight, 

The  sun,  nor,  what's  more  cruel,  thee." 

And  the  dread  horror  of  her  crime. 

«                 «                  » 

Had  made  her  come  before  her  time: 

Stood  fond  Moria  quite  distress'd. 

Yet  blest  with  what  she  thought  a  treasure. 

She  dapt  her  hands,  she  smote  her  breast; 

A  girl  at  last  was  bom,  call'd  Pleasure, 

She  sighs,         *                « 

Of  a  weak,  sickly,  tender  make, 

*        *  sinks  down,  and,  cold  as  day. 

Tall,  thin,  and  slender  as  a  rake; 

Kisses  his  feet,  and  faints  away. 

So  slight,  it  scarce  would  handling  bear. 

*                   «                  « 

Fainting  in  spite  of  FoUy's  care : 

At  length  her  pulse  begun  to  beat, 

For,  as  the  sensitive  plant,  it  seem'd 

And. life  renews  its  genial  heat; 

To  shrink  at  every  touch,  and  scream'd 

Her  heaving  lungs  expanded  play. 

Like  mandrakes,  when  their  tender  shoots 

Again  her  eyes  behold  the  day.                   ^ 

Are  torn  upward  by  the  roots. 

**  Bright  charmer !"  cries  the  God,  «  your  grief 

*                   *                   » 

Distracts,  but  gives  me  no  relief; 

Withal  it  had  the  loveliest  face. 

Try  to  assist  me :  quick  arise. 

With  such  enchanting  mien  and  grace, 

And  couch  this  film  which  veils  my  eyes : 

No  infant  destined  for  a  toast 

Here,  take  this  dart,  raze  off,  with  care, 

Could  such  a  set  of  features  boast 

This  speck,  and  lay  the  pupil  bare." 

*                  *                   * 

♦                  *                   * 

Could  Venus  see  it,  they  believed 

While  grief  and  shame  her  face  o'erspread. 

Her  favour  might  be  yet  retrieved. 

Upon  her  knee  she  lean'd  his  head ; 

«                   *                  * 

Then  points  the  dart,  and  with  her  hands 

Full  of  these  views,  their  hamess'd  dovee 

The  crystal  rooted  film  expands ; 

Bear  them  fh>m  Caria's  fragrant  groves, 

But  oh !  the  rack  was  so  intense, 

And  though  o'ertaken  by  the  night. 

So  twinged  the  nerve,  and  shock'd  the  sense, 

Safely  near  Paphos  they  alight; 
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There,  in  a  villa  housed,  they  sent 
To  Venus  with  a  oompUment, 
On  a  gilt  card,  ill-spelt,  and  writ 
With  modem  cant  and  awkward  wit. 
To  tell  her  they  were  come  to  pay 
Their  duty,  and  they  hoped  to  stay. 


^ennis  with  mach  entreaty,  pennlts  her  Son  to  IntroduM 
hlfl  Mistreii  and  GhUd  to  her.  The  sight  of  the  beautiftil 
Infant  Pleaanre  oompletea  hor  reconcilement  Aa  the 
apprehension  of  the  Loyen,  however,  is  not  yet  quieted 
respecting  the  anger  of  the  CelesUaLls,  Venus  appeases 
the  lamentations  of  Folly,  and  prepares  to  set  out  for 
Olympan,  whither  Metis  had  gone  rnfore  to  prefer  her 
■nit  against  her  betrayer  and  her  rivaL 

*  «  « 

Venus  distracted  with  their  cries, 

«  «  « 

«  Come,  dry  your  tears,"  says  she,  "  111  try 
My  interest  yet  in  yonder  sky : 
Make  ready  straight  my  car  and  doves ; 
Get  on  your  riding-coats  and  gloves : 
Although  my  power  may  prove  but  ikint. 
When  weigh'd  with  Metis's  complaint, 
And  all  my  eloquence  too  weak, 
When  injured  Wisdom  comes  to  speak. 
Yet  these  poor  charms  perhaps  may  plead 
With  Jove,  unless  your  doom's  decreed." 
«  «  » 

They  reach'd,  each  storm  and  danger  past. 
The  mansions  of  the  Gods  at  last 

*  «  « 

Love's  cause  already  was  come  on, 
And  Metis  had  in  form  begun 
A  huge  philippic  on  her  son. 
Alarm'd  with  this,  in  haste  they  dress*d. 
And  Venus  on  hor  snowy  breast 
The  magic  cestus  secret  placed, 
And  walked,  with  heavenly  glory  graced. 
Love  followed  with  lus  brilliant  girl, 
Trick'd  out  with  jewels,  lace,  and  pearl ; 
Within  her  fost'ring  arms  convey'd. 
Pleasure  her  infant  charms  display'd ; 
When,  all  perfumed  with  dvet,  came 
Where  Jove  in  judgment  sat  supreme ; 
There  they  heard  Metis  just  concluding 
A  long  harangue  of  Love's  eluding 
The  powers  above,  and  all  the  vows 
He  swore,  of  making  her  his  spouse. 


Toras,  fai  reply  to  Metis,  addresMS  Jove  In  her  Son's  behalf 
and  pleade  for  permitting  Moria  to  be  his  bride. 

»  *  * 

She*  ceased — the  cestus  did  the  rest. 
And  roused  soft  pity  in  hisf  breast: 
He  sigh'd,  and,  with  a  pensive  air, 
Saw  Metis  wise,  and  Folly  fair ; 
And,  secret,  in  his  breast  divine, 
Conceived  a  glorious  great  design. 

*  «  » 

He  paused :  and  thus  each  Hour  that  waits 
To  guard  high  Heaven's  resplendent  gates. 


•Tenos. 


t  In  Jnpiter's. 


Bespoke,  and,  with  a  gracious  mien. 
Shook  his  ambrosial  curls  serene. 

«  Proclaim  a  solemn  banquet — call 
The  Gods  to  our  etherial  hall. 
Where  Fll  promulgate  a  decree 
To  bind  both  heaven,  and  earth,  and  me  ; 
Where  Love  and  Metii  both  shall  own. 
Justice  and  mercy  found  my  throne." 

*  *  « 

At  once  the  swift-wing'd  couriers  rise, 
And  sound  a  banquet  through  the  skies ; 
The  Gods  the  thunderer's  call  attend. 
And,  pleased,  the  etherial  hall  ascend : 
As  Jove,  they  heard,  would  now  decide. 
Which  lady  should  be  Cupid's  bride ; 
If  Love  would  suit  with  Wisdom  best, 
Or  happier  live  in  Folly  blest. 

*  «  « 

Each,  fond  to  hear  the  sentence  past, 
To  settle  heaven  and  earth  at  last,  ^ 
Put  on  their  gayest  robe  and  face. 
The  banquet  and  the  God  to  grace. 

*  *  « 

The  grand  repasts  of  pompous  kings. 
Compared  to  this,  are  sordid  things. 
»  *  « 

Sat  all  the  Deities  elate, 

They  ate  and  drank  in  golden  plate. 

«  «  » 

Wine  cheers  their  hearts,  yet,  calm  and  cool. 
Each  mused  how  Jove  the  cause  would  rule ; 
And,  when  they  took  the  cloth  away, 
Watch'd  the  great  business  of  the  day. 
Straight  Jove,  all  Heaven  in  silence  hush'd. 
His  will  pronouncing,  laugh'd  and  blush'd ; 
And  placing  Folly  at  his  side, 
Decrees  her  Cupid's  fittest  bride ; 
He  shows  his  reasons,  (but  too  long 
They  would  protract  the  &ithful  song,) 
Then  toaists  her  health ;  the  nectar'd  bowl 
He  gives  her  to  eidarge  her  soul : 
She  drank  so  deep,  an  air  divine 
O'er  all  her  features  seem'd  to  shine. 
«  That  draught,":^  "^J"  ^^^^*  (^^>  pleased,  he 

smiled, 
Midst  all  his  thunders,  sweet  snd  mHd,) 
**  Has  raised  thee,  fair  Moria,  high 
As  the  bright  daughters  of  the  sky ; 
Thou'rt  now  immortal  grown,  and  fit 
Great  Love's  embraces  to  admit: 
Together  calm  the  fi^ntic  earth, 
Allay  men's  woes,  augment  their  mirth ; 
Sweeten  their  cares  and  let  them  see, 
If  they're  nnbless'd,  'tis  not  from  me." 
He  joins  their  hands  for  endless  ages. 
And  bids  them  scorn  censorious  sages. 
"  Let  none,"  says  Jove,  **  while  thus  they're  tied, 
Sweet  Folly  and  fond  Love  divide. 

»  »  * 

Accursed  be  his  atrocious  crime. 
Who  parts  you  through  the  rounds  of  time; 

*  Apulelus  represents  Jupiter  Hn  Us  Oth  book}  making 
Psyohe  immortsl  in  this  manner,  by  making  her  drink  out 
of  (he  bowl  which  be  reached  to  her. 
8P 
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And  let  fiur  Pleasure  alwajrs  be 
Beloved  by  men,  by  gods,  and  me. 
Yet,  pradent  Metis,  don't  despair, 
For  thou  art  mine,  by  Styx  I  swear,* 


My  dioaen  wife,  whose  counsels  stiD 
Shall  mle  my  heart  and  guide  my  will. 
And  with  eternal  charms  control 
The  fond  affections  of  my  souL" 


WILLIAM  CRAWFURD.f 


CBan,inef    SKlTSOn 


TWEKD6IDB. 
What  beauties  does  Flora  disdoee ! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed ! 
Yet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those, 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
Nor  daisy,  nor  sweet-blushing  rose. 

Not  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field, 
Not  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those, 

Sudi  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove. 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush, 
The  black-bird,  and  8weetH»oing  dove, 

With  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come,  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead. 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring ; 
We'll  lodge  in  some  village  on  Tweed, 

And  love  while  the  feather'd  folks  sing. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  day  1 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep  1 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray, 

While  happily  she  lies  asleep? 
Tweed's  murmurs  should  lull  her  to  rest ; 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss. 
To  relieve  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 

Fd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

'Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel, 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare : 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  fairest  where  thousands  are  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray. 

Oh !  tell  me  at  noon  where  they  feed ; 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  smooth-winding  Tay 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed. 


THB  BUSH  ABOON  TRAQUAIB. 
^  Heab  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  every  swain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me : 
Though,  thus  I  languish,  thus  complain, 

Alas !  she  ne'er  believes  me. 
My  vows  and  sighs,  like  sUent  air, 

Unheeded  never  move  her; 
At  the  bonny  bush  aboon  Traquair, 
'Twas  there  I  first  did  love  her. 


in  HMiod'B  ThMoonJa, 
Jupiter  msmedv— 


•  ThegoddfMBlI«tia,or  „ 

is  Mt  down  as  one  of  the  wires  wl 
Tide  Nat  Oom.  1,2,  p.  90,  cap.  2. 

[t  A  mentiant  in  Olaagow,  one  of  the  Bweetest  of  our 
Wriosl  writetB,  and  one  of  the  ingeniouB  young  gentlemen 
that  SMlsted  Allan  BamMj  in  his  Tte  Table  MisoeDany. 


That  day  she  smiled,  and  made  me  glad, 

No  maid  seem'd  ever  kinder ; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad. 

So  sweetly  there  to  find  her. 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  amorous  flame 

In  words  that  I  Uiought  tender; 
If  more  there  pass'd,  Fm  not  to  blame, 

I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 

Yet  now  ahe  scornful  flees  the  plain. 

The  fields  we  then  frequented ; 
If  e'er  we  meet,  she  shows  disdain. 

She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 
The  bonny  bush  bloom'd  &ir  in  May, 

Its  sweets  I'll  aye  remember ; 
But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay. 

It  frides  as  in  December. 


Te  rural  powers,  who  hear  my  i 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  grieve  me  1 
Oh !  make  her  partner  in  my  paina. 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me. 
If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair. 

My  passion  no  more  tender, 
ril  leave  the  bush  aboon  Traquair, 

To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander. 


ON  MB&  A.  H,  AT  A  OONCEKT. 

Look  where  my  dear  Hamilla  smilesy 

Hamilla !  heavenly  charmer ; 
See  how  with  all  their  arts  and  wiles 

The  Loves  and  Graces  arm  her. 
A  blush  dwells  glowing  on  her  cheeks, 

Fair  seats  of  youthful  pleasures; 
There  love  in  smiling  language  speaks, 

There  spreads  his  rosy  treasures. 

O  fairest  maid,  I  own  thy  power, 

I  gaze,  I  sigh,  and  languish, 
Yet  ever,  ever  will  adore, 

And  triumph  in  my  anguish. 
But  ease,  O  charmer,  ease  my  care, 

And  let  my  torments  move  thee ; 
As  thou  art  £urest  of  the  fidr, 

So  I  the  dearest  love  thee. 


He  wss  aUve  in  1748,  wad  oertainlj  dewi  in  1758,  having 
suAred  fbr  manj  yeem  "  the  iBOflt  torturing  pains  of  body 
with  an  unalterable  efaeerfalneas  of  tomper.**  It  is  aald 
that  he  was  drowned  crosidng  orer  from  Fianoe  to  Boot- 
land,  hat  this  is  very  qvestloiiable.] 


AARON  HILL. 


CB«rml«8l.    IHed,lT».j 


Was  born  in  1686,  and  died  in  the  very  minute 
of  the  earthquake  of  1750,  of  the  shock  of  which, 
though  speechieag,  he  appeared  to  be  sensible. 
His  life  was  active,  benevolent,  and  useful:  he 
was  the  general  friend  of  unfortunate  genius,  and 
his  schemes  for  public  utility  were  frustrated  only 


by  the  narrowness  of  his  drcnmstances.  Though 
his  mannerB  were  unassuming,  his  personal  dig- 
nity was  such,  that  he  made  Pope  jfairly  ashamed 
of  the  attempt  to  insult  him,  and  obliged  the 
satirist  to  apologize  to  him  with  a  mean  equivo- 
cation. 


TKRSES  WRITTEN  WHEN  ALONE  IN  AN  INN  AT 
SOUTHABfPTON. 

TwBNTTloet  years  have  Stolen  then:  hours  away, 
Since  in  this  inn,  even  in  this  room,  I  lay : 
How   changed!   what  then  was  rapture,  fire, 

and  air. 
Seems  now  sad  silence  all  and  blank  despair ! 
Is  it  that  youth  paints  every  view  too  bright. 
And,  life  advancing,  fency  fades  her  light  1 
Ah,  no  I — nor  yet  is  day  so  fiur  declined. 
Nor  can  time's  creeping  coldness  reach  the  mind. 

'Tis  that  I  miss  the  inspirer  of  that  youth ; 
Her,  whose  soft  smile  was  love,  whose  soul  was 

truth. 
Her,  from  whoee  pain  I  never  wish'd  relief, 
And  for  whose  pleasure  I  could  smile  at  grief. 
Prospects  that,  view'd  with  her,  inspired  before, 
Now  seen  without  her  can  delight  no  more. 
Death  snatch'd  my  joys,  by  cutting  off  her  share, 
But  left  her  griefi  to  multiply  my  care. 

Pensive  and  cold  this  room  in  each  changed 
part  \ 

I  view,  and  sho<^'d,  from  ev'ry  object  start: 
There  hung  the  watch,  that  beating  hours  from 

day. 
Told  its  sweet  owner's  lessening  life  away. 
There  her  dear  diamond  taught  the  sash  my 

name; 
•Tis  gone !  frail  image  of  love,  life,  and  fome. 
That  glass  she  dress'd  at,  keeps  her  form  no 

more; 
Not  one  dear  footstep  tunes  th*  unconscious  floor. 
There  sat  she— -yet  those  chairs  no  sense  retain, 
And  busy  recollection  smarts  in  vain. 
Sullen  and  dim,  what  faded  scenes  are  here ! 
I  wonder,  and  retract  a  startling  tear, 
Gaze  in  attentive  doubtr— with  anguish  swell, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  on  each  weigh'd  object  dwell. 
Then  to  the  window  rush,  gay  views  invite, 
And  tempt  idea  to  permit  delight 
But  unimpressive,  all  in  sorrow  drown'd, 
One  void  forgetful  desert  glooms  around. 

O  life ! — deceitful  lure  of  lost  desires ! 
How  short  thy  period,  yet  how  fierce  thy  fires! 
Scarce  can  a  passion  start  (we  change  so  fast) 
Ere  new  lights  strike  us,  and  the  old  are  past. 
Schemes  following  schemes,  so  long  life's  taste 
j  explore, 

That  ere  we  learn  to  Uve,  we  live  no  more. 


Who  then  can  think — ^yet  sigh,  to  part  with 

breath. 
Or  shun  the  healing  hand  of  friendly  death  1 
(jhiilt,  penitence,  and  wrongs,  and  pain,  and 

strife. 
Form  the  whole  heap'd  amount,  thou  flatterer, 

life! 
Is  it  for  this,  that  toss'd  'twizt  hope  and  fear, 
Peace,  by  new  shipwrecks,  numbers  each  new 

year? 
Oh  take  me,  death  !  indulge  desired  repose. 
And  draw  thy  silent  curtain  round  my  woes. 

Yet  hold^one  tender  pang  revokes  that  pray'r, 
Still  there  remains  one  claim  to  tax  my  care. 
Gone  though  she  is,  she  left  her  soul  behind. 
In  four  dear  transcripts  of  her  copied  mind. 
They  chain  me  down  to  lifo,  new  task  supply, 
And  leave  me  not  at  leisure  yet  to  die ! 
Busied  for  them  I  yet  forego  release, 
And  teach  my  wearied  heart  to  wait  for  peace. 
But  when  their  day  breaks  broad,  I  welcome 

night. 
Smile  at  discharge  firom  care,  and  shut  out 

light 


ALEXIS,  OB  POPE. 

raOJf  A  04V£AT.« 

TvNiFUL  Alexis,  on  the  Thames'  fair  side, 
The  ladies'  plaything,  and  the  Muses'  pride ; 
With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite. 
Easy  though  vain;  and  elegant  though  light: 
Desiring  and  deserving  others'  praise, 
Poorly  accepts  a  fame  he  ne'er  repays ; 
Unborn  to  cherish,  sneakingly  approves, 
And  wants  the  soul  to  spread  the  worth  he  loves. 
This,  to  the  juniors  of  his  tribe,  gave  pain, 
For  mean  minds  praise  but  to  be  praised  agaijiL. 
Henceforth,  renouncing  an  ungracious  Baal, 
His  altars  smoke  not,  and  their  offerings  fail: 
The  heat  his  scorn  had  raised,  bis  pride  inflamed,. 
Till  what  they  worshipp'd  first  they  next  defamed* 
*  ♦  *  * 

[*  These  lines  are  in  Hill's  best  manner,  and  excellent 
of  thenuelves.  He  makes  his  indlvidnal  case,  whidk  is 
true  enough,  generally  tme,  which  it  is  not;  Pope  how- 
ever felt  their  sting,  and  has  left  a  writhe  in  writing.  HUl 
could  hardly  expect  to  receive  what  Prior  and  TboaMon 
fldled  in  finding— a  return  in  kind  fl)r  their  poetto  com- 
mendations.] 
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WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 


[BetmlTM.    DW,17M.) 


William  Haioltov,  of  Bangour,  wu  of  an 
aJicicDt  &mily  in  Aynhire.  He  was  tiberally 
educated,  and  hie  geniua  and  delicate  oonatita- 
tion  seemed  to  mark  him  out  fin-  pacific  punniits 
alone ;  but  he  thought  fit  to  join  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  1745,  celebrated  the  momentaiy 
blaze  of  its  success  in  an  ode  on  the  battle  of 
Gladsmuir,  and  finally  escaped  to  France,  after 
much  wandering  and  many  hardships  in  the 
Highlands.  He  made  his  peace  however  with 
the  government,  and  came  home  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  paternal  estate ;  but  the  state  of  his 
health  requiring  a  wanner  climate,  he  returned 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  continued  to  reside 


till  a  slow  consumption  carried  him  off  at  Lyons, 
in  his  50th  year. 

The  praise  of  deganee  is  all  that  can  be  given 
to  his  verses.  In  case  any  reader  should  be  im- 
moderately touched  with  sympathy  for  his  love 
guflerings,  it  is  proper  to  inform  him,  that 
Hamilton  was  thought  by  the  fair  ones  of  his 
day  to  be  a  very  inconstant  swain.  A  Scotch 
lady,  whom  he  teased  with  his  addresses,  applied 
to  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  for  advice  how 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Home  advised  her  to  afiect 
to  fiivour  his  assiduities.  She  did  so,  and  they 
were  immediately  withdrawn.* 


FROM  "CONTEMPLATION;  OB,  THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
LOVE.'» 

O  TOICB  divine  whose  heavenly  strain 
No  mortal  measure  may  attain, 
O  powerfiil  to  appease  the  smart, 
That  festers  in  a  wounded  heart, 
•    Whose  mystic  numbers  can  assuage 
The  bosom  of  tumnlt'ous  rage, 
Can  strike  the  dagger  from  despair, 
And  shut  the  watchful  eye  of  care. 
Oft  lured  by  thee,  when  wretches  call, 
Hope  comes,  that  cheers  or  softens  all ; 
Expell'd  by  thee,  and  dispossest. 
Envy  forsakes  the  human  breast. 
Full  oft  with  thee  the  bard  retires. 
And  lost  to  earth,  to  heaven  aspires. 
How  nobly  lost!  with  thee  to  rove 
Through  the  long  deepening  solemn  grove, 
Or  underneath  the  moonlight  pale, 
To  silence  trust  some  plaintive  tale, 
Of  nature's  ills,  and  mankind's  woes, 
While  kings  and  all  the  proud  repose ; 
Or  where  some  holy  aged  oak, 
A  stranger  to  the  woodman's  stroke, 
From  the  high  rock's  aerial  (^rown 
In  twisting  arches  bending  down, 
Bathes  in  the  smooth  pelludd  stream, 
Full  oft  he  waits  the  mystic  dream 
Of  mankind's  joys  right  understood. 
And  of  the  all-prevailing  good. 
Oo  fi)rth  invoked,  O  voice  divine ! 
And  issue  firom  thy  sacred  shrine. 

*  ♦  » 

*  -"-    Ascending  heaven's  height, 
Oontemplation,  take  thy  flight: 

Behold  the  sun,  through  heaven's  wide  space, 
Strong  as  a  giant,  run  his  race : 
Behold  the  moon  exert  her  light. 
As  blushing  bride  on  her  love-night: 
Behold  the  sister  starry  train, 
Her  bridemaids,  mount  the  azure  plain. 
472 


See  where  the  snows  their  treasures  keep ; 
The  chambers  where  the  load  winds  aleep ; 
Where  the  collected  rains  abide 
Till  heaven  set  all  its  windows  wide, 
Precipitate  from  high  to  pour 
And  drown  in  violence  of  show'r : 
Or  gently  strain'd  they  wash  the  earth. 
And  give  the  tender  fruits  a  birth. 
See  where  thunder  springs  his  mine ; 
Where  the  paths  of  lightning  shine. 
Or  tired  those  heights  still  to  pursue. 
From  heaven  descending  with  the  dew, 
That  soft  impregns  the  youthful  mead. 
Where  thousand  flowers  exalt  the  head, 
Mark  how  nature's  hand  bestows 
Abundant  ^ce  on  all  that  grows. 
Tinges,  with  pencil  slow  unseen, 
The  grass  that  clothes  the  valley  green; 
Or  spreads  the  tulip's  parted  streaks, 
Or  sanguine  dyes  the  rose's  cheeks, 
Or  points  with  light  Monimia's  eyes. 
And  fi)rms  her  bosom's  beauteous  rise. 
Ah !  haunting  spirit,  art  thou  there ! 
Forbidden  in  these  walks  t'  appear. 
I  thought,  O  Love !  thou  wouldst  disdain 
To  mix  with  wisdom's  black  staid  train; 
But  when  my  curious  searching  look 
A  nice  survey  of  nature  took, 
Well  pleased  the  matron  set  to  show 
Her  mistress-work,  on  earth  below. 
Then  fruitless  knowledge  turn  aside, 
What  other  art  remains  untried 
This  load  of  anguish  to  remove, 
And  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  love  1 
To  firiendship's  sacred  force  apply, 
That  source  of  tenderness  and  joy ; 
A  joy  no  anxious  fears  profane, 
A  tenderness  that  feels  no  pain : 


I       [*  It  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  that  the  first  tnnslft> 
tion  from  Homer  in  blank  verso  was  oisde  bj  Hamilton.] 
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Friendship  shall  all  these  ills  appease, 

Mistaken  man,  thou  seek'st  to  know, 

And  give  the  tortarad  moomer  ease. 

What  known  will  but  afflict  with  wo ; 

Th'  indissoluble  tie,  that  hinds 

There  thy  Monimia  shall  abide, 

In  equal  chains  two  sister  minds: 

With  the  pale  bridegroom  rest  a  bride. 

Not  such  as  servile  interests  choose. 

The  wan  assisUnts  there  shall  lay. 

From  partial  ends  and  sordid  views; 

In  weeds  of  death,  her  beauteous  clay. 

Nor  when  the  midnight  banquet  fires. 

Oh  words  of  woe!  what  do  I  hear? 

The  choice  of  wine-inflamed  desires; 

What  sounds  invade  a  lover's  earl 

^'hen  the  short  fellowships  proceed, 

Must  then  thy  diarms,  my  anxious  care. 

From  casual  mirth  and  wicked  deed ; 

The  &te  of  vulgar  beauty  share? 

Till  the  next  mom  estranges  quite 

Good  heaven  retard  (for  thine  the  power) 

The  partners  of  one  guilty  night ; 

The  wheels  of  time,  that  roll  the  hour. 

But  such  as  judgment  long  has  weigh'd, 

Yet  ah !  why  swells  my  breast  with  fears  ? 

And  years  of  faithfulness  have  tried  ; 

Why  start  the  interdicted  tears  ? 

Whose  tender  mind  is  framed  to  share 

Love,  dost  thou  tempt  again  ?  depart. 

The  equal  portion  of  my  care; 

Thou  devil,  cast  out  from  my  heart. 

Whose  thoughts  my  happiness  employs 

Sad  I  forsook  the  feast,  the  ball. 

Sincere,  who  triumphs  itf  my  joys ; 

The  sunny  bower,  and  lofty  hall. 

With  whom  in  raptures  I  may  stray 

And  sought  the  dungeon  of  despair; 

Through  study's  long  and  pathless  way. 

Yet  thou  overtak'st  me  there. 

.Obscurely  blest,  in  joys,  alone, 

How  litUe  dream'd  I  thee  to  find 

To  the  exdoded  world  unknown. 

In  this  lone  state  of  human  kind  ? 

Forsook  the  weak  fimtastic  train 

Nor  melancholy  can  prevaO, 

Of  flatt'iy,  mirth,  aU  &lse  and  vain; 

The  direful  deed,  nor  dismal  tale : 

On  whose  soft  and  gentle  breast 

Hoped  I  for  these  thou  wouldst  remove ! 

My  weaiy  soul  may  take  her  rest. 

How  near  akin  is  grief  to  love? 

WhUe  the  stiU  tender  look  and  kind 

Then  no  more  I  strive  to  shun 

Fair  springing  from  the  spotless  mind, 

Love's  chains :  0  lieaven !  thy  will  be  done. 

My  perfected  delights  insure 

The  best  physician  here  I  find, 

To  last  immortal,  free  and  pure. 

To  cure  a  sore  diseased  mind, 

Grant,  heaven,  if  heaven  means  bliss  lor  me, 

For  soon  this  venerable  gloom 

Monimia  such,  and  long  may  be. 

Will  yield  a  weary  sufierer  room; 

«                  *                  * 

No  more  a  slave  to  love  decreed. 

Contemplation,  baffled  maid, 

At  ease  and  free  among  the  dead. 

Remains  there  yet  no  other  aid  1 

Come  then,  ye  tears,  ne'er  cease  to  flow, 

Helpless  and  weaiy  must  thou  yield 

In  full  satiety  of  wo :  * 

To  ove  supreme  in  ev'ry  field  1 

Though  now  the  maid  my  heart  alarms, 

Ijet  Melancholy  last  engage, 

Severe  and  mighty  in  her  charms, 

Rev*rend,  hoary-mantled  sage. 

Sure,  at  his  sable  flag's  display 

The  tyrant's  love  commands  unhlest; 

Love's  idle  troop  will  flit  away : 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  moments  o'er. 

And  bring  with  him  his  due  compeer. 

This  rebel  heart  shall  beat  no  more; 

Silence,  sad,  forlorn,  and  drear. 

Then  from  my  dark  and  closing  eye, 

Haste  thee,  Silence,  haste  and  go, 

The  form  beloved  shall  ever  fly. 

To  search  tlie  gloomy  world  below. 

The  tyranny  of  love  shall  cease. 

My  trembling  steps,  0  Sibyl,  lead, 

Both  laid  down  to  sleep  in  peace; 

Through  the  dominions  of  the  dead : 

To  share  alike  our  mortal  lot. 

Where  Care,  enjoying  soft  repose, 

Her  beauties  and  my  cares  forgot. 

Lays  down  the  burden  of  his  woes ; 

Where  meritorious  Want  no  more 
Shiv'ring  begs  at  Grandeur's  door ; 

Unconscious  Grandeur,  seal'd  his  eyes, 

BONO. 

On  the  mould'ring  purple  lies. 

In  the  dim  and  dreary  round. 

Ah  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate. 

Speech  in  eternal  chains  lies  bound. 

When  doom'd  to  love,  and  doom'd  to  languish. 

And  see  a  tomb,  its  gates  display'd, 

To  bear  the  scornful  fair  one's  hate. 

Expands  an  everlasting  shade. 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish. 

O  ye  inhabitants!  that  dwell                    ^ 

Yet  eager  looks  and  dymg  sighs, 

Each  forgotten  in  your  cell. 

My  secret  soul  discover ; 

Oh  say !  for  whom  of  human  race 

While  rapture  trembling  through  mine  eyes, 

Has  fate  decreed  this  hiding-place  1 

Reveals  how  much  I  love  her. 

And  hark!  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 

The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  cheek. 

Low  winds  the  whisper  round  the  walls. 

O'erspread  with  rising  blushes, 

A  voice,  the  sluggish  air  that  breaks, 

Solemn  amid  the  silence  speaks, 
eo 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 
2p2 
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Fo^  oh !  that  ibrm  m  heaveiily  lair, 
ThoM  Ungnid  eym  ao  sweetly  miling, 

That  aitleta  bluah  and  modeat  air, 
So  fatally  beguiling ! 

The  ereiy  lock  and  ereiy  grace. 
So  chann  whene'er  I  view  thee; 


TiU  death  o'ertake  me  in  tiie  diaae. 
Still  will  my  hopes  pnrrae  thee : 

Then  when  my  tedious  hoon  are  past. 
Be  this  last  blessing  gWen, 

Low  at  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  last, 
And  die  in  sight  of  heaven. 


GILBERT  WEST. 


rBon^lTOi.   Dtod,11».] 


Ths  translator  of  Pindar  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  West,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
same  classic  at  Oxibrd.  His  mother  was  sister 
to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterward  Lord  CoUiam. 
Though  bred  at  Oxford  whh  a  view  to  the  church, 
he  embraced  the  militaiy  life  for  some  time,  but 
left  it  for  the  employment  of  Lord  Townshend, 
then  Secretaiy  of  State,  with  whom  he  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Hanover.  Through  this  in- 
terest he  was  appointed  derk  extraordinaiy  to 
the  privy  council,  a  situation  which  however  was 


not  immediately  profitable.  He  married  soon 
after,  and  retired  to  Wickham,  in  Kent,  where 
his  residence  wss  oftte  visited  by  Pitt  and  Loid 
Lyttleton.  There  he  wrote  his  Obaervations  on 
the  Resurrection,  for  which  the  Univenity  of  Ox- 
ford made  him  a  doctor  of  lavrs.  He  snoceeded 
at  last  to  a  lucrative  derkahq>  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  Mr.  Pitt  made  him  deputy-treasurer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital;  but  this  acoeanon  to  his  foiw 
tune  came  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.* 


ALLBOORIOAL  DBSOBIPnON  OF  YERTd. 
nunc  <<niB  abosi  or  nuvmiira." 

So  on  he  passed,  till  he  oomen  hath 
To  a  small  river,  that  full  slow  did  glide. 
As  it  uneath  mote  find' its  watry  path 
For  stones  and  rubbish,  that  did  choak  its  tide. 
So  lay  the  mouldering  piles  on  eveiy  side, 
Seem'd  there  a  goodly  dty  once  had  been, 
Albdt  now  feUen  were  her  royal  pride, 
Yet  mote  her  andent  greatness  still  be  seen. 
Still  firom  her  ruins  proved  the  world's  imperial 
queen. 

For  the  rich  spoil  of  all  the  continents. 
The  boast  of  art  and  nature  there  was  brought, 
Corinthian  brass,  Eg3rptian  monuments. 
With  hieroglyphic  sculptures  all  inwiought. 
And  Parian  marbles,  by  Greek  artists  taught 
To  counterfeit  the  forms  of  heroes  old, 
And  set  before  the  eye  of  sober  thought 
Lycurgus,  Homer,  and  Alddes  bold. 
All  these  and  many  more  that  may  not  here  be 
told. 

There  in  the  middest  of  a  ruin'd  pile, 
That  seem'd  a  theatre  of  circuit  vast. 
Where  thousands  might  be  seated,  ho  erewhile 
Discovered  hath  an  uncouth  trophy  placed ; 
Seem'd  a  huge  heap  of  stone  together  cast 
In  nice  disorder  and  wild  symmetry. 
Urns,  broken  friezes,  statues  half  defaced. 
And  pedestals  with  antique  imageiy 
Emboss'd,  and  pillars  huge  of  costly  porphyry. 


Aloft  on  this  strange  basis  was  ypight 
With  girionds  gay  adom'd  a  golden  chab, 
In  which  aye  smUing  with  self-bred  ddight. 
In  careless  pride  reclined  a  lady  fair. 
And  to  soft  music  lent  her  idle  ear ; 
The  which  with  pleasure  so  did  her  enthral. 
That  for  aught  else  she  had  but  little  care, 
For  wealth,  or  fome,  or  honour  feminal, 
Or  gentle  love,  sole  king  of  pleasures  natural. 

Als  by  her  dde  in  richest  robes  array'd. 
An  eunuch  sate,  of  visage  pale  and  dead. 
Unseemly  paramour  for  royal  maid ! 
Yet  him  she  courted  oft  and  honoured. 
And  oft  would  by  her  place  in  princely  sted, 
Though  from  the  dregs  of  earth  he  sfuringen  were, 
And  oft  with  regal  crowns  she  deck'd  his  head. 
And  oft,  to  soothe  her  vain  and  foolish  ear, 
She  bade  him  the  great  names  of  mighty  Kesan 
bear. 

Thereto  herself  a  pompous  title  bore, 
For  she  was  vain  of  her  great  ancestry, 
But  vainer  still  of  that  prodigious  store 
Of  arts  and  learning,  which  she  vaunts  to  lie 
In  the  rich  archives  of  her  treasury. 
These  she  to  strangers  oftentimes  would  show, 
With  grave  demean  and  solemn  vanity. 
Then  proudly  daim  as  to  her  merit  due, 
The  venerable  praise  and  title  of  Verth. 

[*  That  West  had  a  yearly  pendon  of  two  hundred  and 
Utij  pounds,  is  a  fteCnewtoourllterazylilstoiy.  Soothoy 
has  ipoken  ct  him  as  the  fonndiBr  or  origittator  of  the 
school  of  Akenstde,  Mason,  Gray,  and  the  Wartons :  **  His 
poems,"  says  Golerldge,  with  flu  mnre  jostioe,  *"  have  ths 
merit  of  chaste  and  manly  dictkm:  but  they  axe  ooU,  and, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  only  d§ad^olMtncU] 
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Veitii  she  wm  yclept,  and  held  her  court 
With  outward  shows  of  pomp  and  majesty, 
To  which  nathelets  few  others  did  resort, 
But  men  of  base  and  vulgar  industry. 
Or  such  perdy  as  of  them  oozen'd  be. 
Mimes,  fiddlers,  pipers,  eunuchs  squeaking  fine, 
Painters  and  builderB,  sons  of  masonry, 
Who  well  could  measure  with  the  rule  and  line. 
And  all  the  orders  five  right  craftily  define. 

But  other  skill  of  cunning  architect, 
How  to  contrive  the  house  for  dwelling  best, 
With  self-sufficient  scorn  they  wont  neglect, 
Aa  corresponding  with  their  purpose  least ; 
And  herein  be  they  copied  of  the  rest, 


Who  aye  pretending  love  of  sdenoe  fidr, 
And  generous  purpose  to  adorn  the  breast 
With  liberal  arts,  to  Vertii's  court  repair. 
Yet  nought  but  tunes  and  names  and  coins  away 
do  bear. 

For  long,  to  visit  her  once-honour'd  seat 
The  studious  sons  of  learning  have  forbore : 
Who  whilom  thither  ran  with  pilgrim  feet. 
Her  venerable  reliques  to  adore, 
And  load  their  bosom  with  the  sacred  store. 
Whereof  the  world  large  treasure  yet  enjoys. 
But  sithence  she  declined  from  wisdom's  lore, 
They  left  her  to  display  her  pompous  toys 
To  virtuosi  vain  and  wonder-gaping  boys. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS. 


[Bora,  inn.    nkd,lTM.] 


CoLUN 8  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues  while 
at  college,  and  his  lyrical  poetry  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Those  works  will  abide  comparison 
with  whatever  Milton  wrote  under  the  age  of 
thirty.  If  they  have  rather  less  exuberant 
wealth  of  genius,  they  exhibit  more  exqmsite 
touches  of  pathos.  Like  Milton,  he  leads  us 
into  the  haunted  ground  of  imagination;  like 
him,  he  has  the  rich  economy  of  expression 
haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few  words 
often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination.  In 
what  short  and  simple  terms,  for  instance,  does 
he  open  a  wide  and  majestic  landscape  to  the 
mind,  such  as  we  might  view  from  Benlomond 
or  Bnowden,  when  he  speaks  of  the  hut 

"Tbnt  from  the  mountain's  side 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods." 

And  in  the  line  "  Where  feint  and  sickly  winds 
for  ever  howl  around,"  he  does  not  merely  seem 
to  describe  the  sultry  desert,  but  brings  it  home 
to  the  senses. 

A  cloud  of  i>b6curity  sometimes  rests  on  his 
highest  conceptions,  arising  firom  the  fineness  of 
his  associations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his 
allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  transitory,  and  in- 
terferes very  little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery, 
or  the  warmth  of  his  feelings.  The  absence  of 
even  this  speck  of  mysticism  firom  his  Ode  on  the 
Passions  is  perhaps  the  happy  circumstance  that 
secured  its  unbounded  popularity.    Nothing  is 


conmionplace  in  Collins.  The  pastoral  eclogue, 
which  ii  insipid  in  all  other  English  hands, 
assumes  in  hiik  a  touching  interest,  and  a  pictu- 
resque air  of  novelty.  It  seems  that  he  himself 
ultimately  undervalued  those  eclogues,  as  defi- 
cient in  characteristic  manners;  but  surely  no 
just  reader  of  them  cares  any  more  about  this 
drcumstanoe  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
tale  of  Troy.* 

In  his  Ode  to  Fear  he  hints  at  his  dramatic 
ambition,  and  he  planned  several  tragedies.  Had 
he  lived  to  enjoy  and  adorn  existence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  his  sensitive  spirit  and  har- 
monious ear  descending  to  mediocrity  in  any 
path  of  poetry ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  mind 
had  not  a  passion  for  tbe  visionary  and  remote 
forms  of  imagination  too  strong  and  exclusive 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  drama.  His  genius 
loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
ideal  element  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere 
of  imitation,  which  lies  closest  to  real  life ;  and 
his  notions  of  poetical  excellence,  whatever  vows 
he  might  address  to  the  manners,  were  still  tend- 
ing to  the  vast,  the  undefinable,  and  the  abstract. 
Certainly,  however,  he  carried  sensibility  and 
tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of  abstracted 
thought:  his  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even 
among  **  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind,"  and  his 
allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  is  visible 
to  the  fency. 


ODE  TO  KYENIKG. 
Ir  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  the  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  brawling  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

[•  ''These  selognes  hj  Mr.  OoUins,"  ssjs  Goldsmith, 
"are  verv  prettr :  the  images,  it  mnst  be  owned,  ere  not 
veiT  looai ;  t>r  ihs  MStoraT  snl^ect  ooold  not  well  admit 
at  It  The  dseeripflon  of  Asiatle  magnillcenoB  and  man- 
Bsn  is  a  snl||eet  as  yet  uuUtempted  among  us,  nd,  I 


O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired 

sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whoso  cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede  etherial  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

believe,  capable  of  famishing  a  great  vaiietj  of  poetieal 
imagery.'*  Of  eastern  imagery  our  poetry  is  now  nearly 
sta%d  fUl— thanks  to  GoUlns,  8h  WUUam  Jones,  Mr. 
Boathej,  and  Mr.  Moore.] 
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Now  air  is  hiuh'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 
With  short  ahriU  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

Hib  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum ; 
Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 
To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain. 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit,      [vale 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial,  loved  return ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 
And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows 

with  sedge. 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 
Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 
Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods. 
And  hamlets  brown,  and  dun-disoover'd  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 
'Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  vail. 
While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve ! 

While  summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  Ungeriug  light : 
While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves, 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

AfTrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 
So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 
Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  fiivourite  name  !* 


ODE  ON  THE  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  Of  THE 
HIGHLANDS  OF  800TLAND; 

OONBDIRID  AB  TBS  BUBJSOT  OP  POinT. 

Imaribed  to  Mr,  John  Omu. 
1749. 

HoxB,  thou  retum'st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiads 
*    long 
Have  seen  thee  lingering,  with  a  fond  delay* 
Mid  those   soft  friends,  whose  hearts  some 
future  day 
ShaU  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song.t 

[•  It  has  not  Iwm  obnrred  that  to  tbe  thvee  last  TWM  of 
thb  tMaudfal  Ode,  Burns  was  indebted  iir  the  idea  of  his 
Address  to  the  Shade  ofTbomson.  Ha  had  bean  reading 
Collins  at  the  time.] 


Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth^ 

Whom,  long  endear'd,  thou  leavest  by  LaTanC's 
Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth,       r**^* 

And  joy  untainted  vnth  his  destined  biide. 
Go !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boost 

My  short-lived  bliss,  forget  my  social  name; 
But  think,  far  off,  how,  on  the  southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame ! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  tum'st,  where  every  va&a 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand : 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fril ; 

Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand. 
And  paint  what  all  believe,  who  own  thy  genial 
land. 

There,  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill ; 

'Tis  &ncy'8  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet; 

Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet. 
Beneath  each  birken  shade,  on  mead  or  hill. 
There,  eadi  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store. 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door. 

While  aiiy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 
There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  wing'd  with  fate,  their  elf-«hot  arrows  fly. 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes, 

Or,  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  he. 
Such  airy  beings  awe  th'  untutor'd  swain : 

Nor  thou,  though  leam'd,  his  homelier  thoughts 
neglect; 
Let  thy  sweet  Muse  the  rural  faith  sustain ; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple  sure  effect. 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign. 

And  fill,  with  double  force,   her  heart-oom- 
manding  strain. 

Even  yet  preserved,  how  often  may'st  thou  hear, 
Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run. 
Taught  by  the  father  to  his  listening  son, 
Strange  lays,  whose  power  hadcharm'd  a  Spenser's 

ear. 
At  every  pause,  before  thy  mind  poesest. 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around. 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-colour'd  vest. 
Their    matted    hair    with    boughs    fentastie 
crown'd : 
Whether  thou  bid'st  the  well-taught  hind  repeat 
The  choral  dirge,  that  mourns  some  chieftain 
brave, 
When  every  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat. 
And  strew'd  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented 
grave; 
Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel,$ 
Thou   hear'st  some  sounding  tale   of  wax's 
alarms; 
When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel. 
The  sturdy  clans  pour'd  forth  their  brawny 
swarms. 
And  hostile  brothers  met  to  prove  each  other's 
arms. 

[t  How  truly  did  Oolllns  predict  Home's  tragic  pownll 
I A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barrow,  who  ioirodnoea 

Home  to  Oolllns.    [Barrow  had  been  out  m  thtfaitjf^ 

with  Home.] 
I  A  summer  hut,  built  in  the  high  part  of  tha  noah 

tataM,  to  tend  thair  floelu  in  the  wann  season,  when  tha 

paatoreisfiBa. 
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Tia  thine  to  sing  how,  framing  hideoiu  spellfl) 

In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifled  wizard-seer. 

Lodged  in  the  wintery  cave  with  Fate's  fell  spear, 
Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells: 

How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams 
engross. 
With  their  own  visions  oft  astonished  droop, 

"When,  o'er  the  wat'iy  strath,  or  qaaggymoss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosu  unbodied  troop, 

Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green. 
Their  destined  glance  some  &ted  youth  descry, 
j         Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen. 
And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey ; 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormfiil  day, 
And  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madness,  stare 
To   see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work 
prepare. 

To  monarchs  dear,*  some  hundred  miles  astray, 

Oft  have  they  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow ! 

The  seer,  in  Sky,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow. 
When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scaffold  lay ! 
As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  forth,t 

In  the  first  year  of  the  first  George's  reign, 
And  battles  raged  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  moum'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  Rebellion  slain ! 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy'd  in  Preston's  fight, 

Saw  at  sad  Falkirk  all  their  hopes  near  crown'd ! 
They  raved !  divining  through  their  second  aight,:^ 

Pale,  red  Culloden,  where  these  hopes  were 
drown'd ! 
Illustrious  William  !§  Britain's  guardian  name ! 

One  William  saved  us  from  a  tyrant's  stroke ; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gain'd  heroic  fame. 

But  thou,  more  glorious.  Slavery's  chain  hast 
broke. 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's 
yoke! 

These,  too,  thoult  sing !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 
Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar ; 
Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more ! 

Ah,  homely  swains !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er 
lose: 
Let  not  dank  Willi  mislead  you  to  the  heath: 

Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake, 

*  SUrPLDCEITAL  LINIS  BT  MB.  MACONZn. 

•*0r  on  Bome  bellying  rock  thatshadflfl  the  deep, 

They  rlcw  tbe  lurid  signs  that  croes  the  sky, 

Where  in  the  weat,  the  brooding  tempoBts  lie; 
And  bear  the  first  faint  rustling  pennons  sweep. 
Or  in  the  arched  care,  where,  deep  and  dark, 

The  broad  unbroken  billows  heave  and  swell, 
In  horriii  musings  rapt,  they  rit  to  mark 

The  lab'rlng moon;  or  ll^t  the  nightly  yell 
Of  that  dread  spirit,  whore  gigantic  form 

The  seer's  entranced  eye  can  well  surrey, 
Through  the  dim  air  who  guides  the  driving  stonn, 

And  points  the  wretched  bark,  its  destined  prey. 
Or  bim  who  hovers  on  his  flagging  wing, 

O'er  the  dire  whirlpool,  that,  in  ocean^s  wasts, 
l>nw»  in."tant  down  whate'er  devoted  thing 

The  falling  bcvese  within  its  reach  hath  placed— 
Tbe  distant  tieaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling 

Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  his  sway. 
Silent  ho  bmods  o'er  quicksand,  bog,  or  fi»n. 

Mat  from  the  sheltering  roof  and  haunts  of  men. 


He  glows,  to  draw  yon  downward  to  your  deathi 
In  his  bewitch'd  low,  marshy,  willow  brake ! 
What  though  fitr  oS,  from  some  dark  dell  espied, 

His  glimmering  mazes  che^  the  excursive  sight, 
Tet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside, 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  £uthless  light; 
For  watchful,  lurking  mid  th'  unrustling  reed. 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies, 
And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed. 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes. 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak 
wretch  surprise. 

Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed ! 

Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank,  dark  fen. 

Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then ! 
To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed: 

On  him,  enraged,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood, 
Shall  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern. 

But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 
O'er  its  drown'd  banks,  forbidding  all  return ! 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wish'd  escape. 
To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near. 

To  his  &int  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape, 
In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  round  him 
rise, 
Pour'd  sudden  forth  from  every  swelling  source ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears   and  hopeless 
sighs  1 
His  fierce-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthly 

force. 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats  a  pale  and  breath- 
less corse! 

For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait. 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way ; 
For  him  in  vain  at  to-fall  of  the  day 

His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate ! 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return  !  Alone,  if  night. 

Her  travell'd  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep ! 
With  drooping  willows  dress'd,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand. 

Shall   fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering 
cheek. 
And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand. 

And  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak : 


When  witched  darkness  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

And  shrouds  each  star  that  wont  to  cheer  the  night; 

Or,  if  the  drifted  snow  perplex  the  way, 
With  treacherous  gleam  he  lures  the  fated  wight, 

And  leads  liim  floundering  on  and  quite  astray." 

[Other  versee  vrere  written  by  the  late  Lord  lUnnedder, 
which  Sir  Walter  Soott,  in  aU  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
thought  equal  to  the  original.  To  add  to  an  unfinished 
poem  one  must  write  wiUk  the  same  genius  which  the  au- 
thor wrote :  and  Collins,  as  Pope  said  of  Akenaide,  was  no 
•very  day-writer.] 

[t  The  Northern  Lights.] 

X  Seeond  sight  is  the  term  that  ia  used  forthedivinaUoa 
of  the  Hlglilandara. 

>  The  Duke  of  Cumberlsnd,  who  defeated  the  Pretender 
at  the  batUe  of  CuUoden. 

n  A  fiery  meteor,  railed  by  various  names,  such  as  Will 
with  the  Wisp,  Jack  with  the  Lanthom,  Ao.  It  hoven  in 
the  air  over  marshy  and  fenny  places. 
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WILLUM  COLLINS. 


«  Pureoe,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toib  panne, 
At  dawn  or  dusk,  induatrioos  as  before ; 

Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpleaa  thought  renew, 
While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  oaier'd  shore, 

Drown'd  by  the  Kelpie's*  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall 
aid  thee  more !" 

Unbounded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  skill 
Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  featheiy  tribes  which 

spring 
From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle. 
To  that  hoar  pUef  which  still  its  ruins  shows : 
In  whose  small  Taults  a  pigmy-folk  is  found. 
Whose  bones  the  deWer  with  his  spade  up- 
throws. 
And  culls  them,  wond'ring,  from  the  hallow'd 

ground! 
Or  thitherj!  where  beneath  the  show'ry  west 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  foir  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest, 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight  solemn  hour, ' 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold. 

And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign 

power, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny 

gold. 

And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

But,  oh,  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race. 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting 
tides, 

Fair  Nature's  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go !  just,  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace ! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song, 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain. 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  clifEs  along. 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintery  main. 

With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needful  time 
They  drain  the  scented  spring ;  or,  hunger-prest, 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock  undreading  climb, 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan'8§  nest 

Thus  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live. 
Sufficed,  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 
Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare ; 
Nor    ever  vernal   bee  was  heard    to    murmur 
there! 

Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes 
engage 
Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest; 
For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast. 
But  fiU'd,  in  elder  time,  th'  historic  page. 

There,  Shakspeare's  self,  with  every  garland 
crown'd, 
Flew  to  those  fairy  climes  his  foncy  sheen, 

*  The  water  fiend. 

t  One  of  the  Hebrides  Is  called  the  Isle  of  Pigmies; 
trhero  it  is  reported,  that  eeyeral  miniatare  bones  of  the 
human  spedcs  liaTe  been  dug  up  in  the  mins  of  a  cbxpel 
there. 

X  IcoImkilLone  of  the  Hebrides,  where  near  sixty  of  the 
aodent  Sootush,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings  are  interred. 

2  An  aqnatlo  bird  like  a  goose,  on  the  eggs  of  which  the 


In  musing  hour ;  his  wayward  sisters  iband. 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene. 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  mid  his  bold  design. 
Before  the  Soot,  afflicted  and  aghast. 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  &ted  line. 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gieamy  pageant  past. 

Proceed !  nor  quit  the  talcs  which,  simply  toU, 
Could  once  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colours  bold. 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse ; 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful 


In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  nature  true. 
And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th'  heroic  Muse  employ'd  her  Tasso's  art! 

How  have  I  trembtod,  when,  at  Tancred's 
stroke, 
Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  pour'd ! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents 
spoke. 
And  the  wild  blast  upheaved  the  vanished  swoid ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  piped  the  pensive  wind. 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfax  strung ! 

Pxevailing  poet !  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung ! 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  glows  I 
Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here! 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows! 
Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong  and 

dear. 
And  fills  th'  impassioned  heart,  and  wins  th'  har- 
monious ear! 

AU  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail ! 
Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away. 
Are  by  smooth  Annan B  fiU'd,  or  past'ral  Tay,| 
Or  Don's  I  romantic  springs,  at  distance  hail! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 
Your  lowly  g]en8,ir  o'erhung  with  spreading 
broom; 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom! 
Then  will  I  dress  once  mora  the  faded  bower. 
Where  Jonson**  sat  in  Drummond's  dsanc 
shade; 
Or  crop,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower, 
And  mourn  on  Yarrow's  banks,  where  Willy's 
laid! 
Meantime,  ye  powers  that  on  the  plains  which  boro 
The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains,tt  ^~ 
tend!— 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor. 

To  him  I  lose,  your  kind  protection  lend. 
And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my 
absent  friend ! 


inhabitants  of  StKilda,  another  of  the  Hebrides,  cUeflf 
subsist. 

g  Three  riyers  in  SooUsnd.  f  Tallejs. 

**  Ben  Jonson  paid  a  visit  on  Ibot,  In  1019,  to  the  Sootoh 
poet  Dmnunondf  at  his  seat  of  Hawthomden,  wltliin  four 
miles  of  Edinburgh. 

tf-  Barrow,  it  seems,  vas  at  the  Xdinboigh  uniTsisitj, 
which  is  in  the  oonnty  of  Lothian. 


COLLET  GIBBER. 


CBorn,  1071,    Died,  1T67.] 


BONG.    THE  BUND  BOY. 


0  SAT !  what  is  that  thing  call'd  light. 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy  t 

What  are  the  blesdngs  of  the  sight? 
O  tell  year  poor  blind  boy ! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night  ? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make. 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play  ; 


And  could  I  ever  keep  awake. 
With  me  'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy ; 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king. 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


EDWARD  MOORE. 


CBon,mi.    OM,ini.j 


Edward  Moori  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting 
clergyman  at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  was 
bred  to  the  busineas  of  a  linen-draper,  which  he 
pursued,  however,  both  in  London  and  Ireland, 
with  so  little  success,  that  he  embraced  the  lite- 
ral life  (according  to  his  own  account)  more 
irom  necessity  than  inclination.  His  Fables  (in 
1744)  first  brought  him  into  notice.  The  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Pelham  was  one  of  his  earliest 
friends;  and  his  Trial  of  Selim  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  Of  three  works 
which  he  produced  for  the  stage,  his  two  come- 
dies, the  « Foundling"  and  «Gil  Bias,"  were 
unsuccessful;  but  he  was  fully  indemnified  by 
the  profits  and  reputation  of  the  « Gamester." 
Moore  himself  acknowledges  that  he  owed  to 
Garrick  many  popular  passages  of  his  drama; 
and  Davies,  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  ascribes 


to  the  great  actor  the  whole  scene  between  Lew- 
son  and  Stukely,  in  the  fourth  act ;  but  Davies's 
authority  is  not  oracular.  About  the  year  1751, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  in  concert  with  Dodsley,  pro- 
jected the  paper  of  the  «  World,"  of  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Moore  should  enjoy  the  profits, 
whether  the  numbers  were  written  by  himself  or 
by  volunteer  contributors.  Lyttelton's  interest 
soon  enUsted  many  accomplished  coadjutors,  such 
as  Cambridge,  Jenyns,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  H. 
Walpole.  Moore  himself  wrote  sixty-one  of  the 
papers.  In  the  last  number  of  the  «Worid" 
the  conclusion  is  made  to  depend  on  a  fictitious 
incident  which  had  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
author.  When  the  papers  were  collected  into 
volumes,  Moore,  who  superintended  the  publica- 
tion, realizod  this  jocular  fiction  by  his  own  death, 
whilst  the  last  number  was  in  the  press.* 


THE  DiaOOYBRT.    AN  ODB. 
Ylr  bonaa  est  qnisr— Hoa. 

Takb  wing,  my  muse !  fix>m  shore  to  shore 
Fly,  and  that  happy  place  explore 

Where  Virtue  deigns  to  dwell ; 
If  yet  she  treads  on  British  ground, 
Where  can  the  fugitive  be  found. 

In  city,  court,  or  ceU  1 

Not  there,  where  wine  and  firantic  mirth 
Unite  the  sensual  sons  of  Earth 

In  Pleasure's  thoughtless  train : 
Nor  yet  where  sanctity's  a  show. 
Where  souls  nor  joy  nor  pity  know 

For  human  bliss  or  pain. 


[*  Mr.  Moon  wm  a  poet  who  nerer  had  Jruttoe  doiM  him 
whll«  living.  There  sro  few  of  the  modenu  who  have  a 
more  earrect  taste,  or  a  more  pleastng  nuumier  of 


Her  social  heart  alike  disowns 

The  race,  who,  shunning  crowds  and  thrones, 

In  shades  sequestered  doze ; 
Whose  sloth  no  generous  care  can  wake, 
Who  rot,  like  weeds  on  Lethe's  lake, 

In  senseless,  vile  repose. 

With  these  she  shuns  the  foctious  tribe, 
Who  spurn  the  yet  unofTer'd  bribe. 

And  at  corruption  lour ; 
Waiting  till  Discord  Havoc  cries, 
In  hopes,  like  Catiline,  to  rise 

On  anarchy  to  power ! 

Te  wits,  who  boast  from  ancient  times 
A  right  divine  to  scourge  our  crimes. 


ing  their  thoughts.  It  waa  upon  hlii  Fables  he  chiefly 
founded  his  reputadon ;  yet  they  are  by  no  meana  his  best 
prodacthm^-GoLDSMxrH.] 
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EDWARD  MOORE. 


Is  it  with  you  she  rests  1 
No.    Interest,  slander  are  your  views, 
And  Yirtae  now,  with  every  Muse, 

Flies  your  unhallow'd  breasts. 

There  was  a  time,  I  heard  her  say, 
Ere  females  were  seduced  by  play, 

When  beauty  was  her  throne ; 
But  now,  where  dwelt  the  soft  Desires, 
The  furies  light  forbidden  fires. 

To  Love  and  her  unknown. 

From  these  th'  indignant  goddess  flies, 
And  where  the  spires  of  Science  rise, 

A  while  suspends  her  wing; 
But  pedant  Pride  and  Rage  are  there. 
And  Faction  tainting  all  the  air. 

And  pois*ning  every  spring. 

Long  through  the  sky's  wide  pathless  way 
The  Muse  observed  the  wand'rer  stray. 

And  mark*d  her  last  retreat ; 
O'er  Surrey's  barren  heaths  she  flew, 
Descending  like  the  silent  dew 

On  Esher's  peaceful  seat 

There  she  beholds  the  gentle  Mole 
His  pensive  waters  calmly  roll. 

Amidst  Elysian  ground : 
There  through  the  winding  of  the  grove 
She  leads  her  family  of  Love, 

And  strews  her  sweets  around. 

I  hear  her  bid  the  daughters  fair 
Oft  to  yon  gloomy  grot  repair. 

Her  secret  steps  to  meet : 
«  Nor  thou,"  she  cries,  "  these  shades  forsake. 
But  come,  loved  consort,  come  and  make 

The  husband's  bliss  complete." 

Yet  not  too  nyich  the  soothing  ease 
Of  rural  indolence  shall  please 

My  Pelham's  ardent  breast ; 
The  man  whom  Virtue  calls  her  own 
Must  stand  the  pillar  of  a  throne. 

And  make  a  nation  bless'd. 

Pelham !  'tis  thine  with  temp'rate  zeal 
To  guard  Britannia's  public  weal, 

Attacked  on  every  part: 
Her  fatal  discords  to  compose, 
Unite  her  friends,  disarm  her  foes. 

Demands  thy  head  and  heart 

When  bold  Rebellion  shook  the  land. 
Ere  yet  from  William's  dauntless  hand 

Her  barbarous  army  fled  ; 
When  Valour  droop'd,  and  Wisdom  fear'd, 


Thy  Toioe  expiring  Credit  heard. 
And  raised  her  languid  head. 

Now  by  thy  strong  assisting  hand, 
Fix'd  on  a  rock  I  see  her  stand. 

Against  whose  solid  feet. 
In  vain,  through  every  fViture  age, 
The  loudest  most  tempestuous  lage 

Of  angiy  war  shall  beat 


And  grieve  not  if  the  sons  of  Strife 
Attempt  to  cloud  thy  spotless  life. 

And  shade  its  brightest  scenes ; 
Wretches  by  kindness  unsubdued. 
Who  see,  who  share  the  common  good, 

Tet  cavil  at  the  means. 

Like  these,  the  metaphyaic  crew. 
Proud  to  be  singular  and  new. 

Think  all  they  see  deceit ; 
Are  warm'd  and  cherish'd  by  the  day. 
Feel  and  enjoy  the  heavenly  ray, 

Yet  doubt  of  light  and  heat 


THB  HAPPT  UAItRIAOS. 

How  blest  has  my  time  been!  what  joys  have  I 

known, 
Since  wedlock's  soft  bondage  made  Jessy  my  own ! 
So  joyful  my  heart  is,  so  easy  my  chain,  # 

That  freedom  is  tasteless  and  roving  a  pain. 

Through  walks  grown  with  woodbines,  as  o&ai 

we  stray. 
Around  us  our  boys  and  girls  frolic  and  play : 
How  pleasing  their  sport  is !  the  wanton  ones  see, 
And  borrow  their  looks  from  my  Jessy  and  me. 

To  try  her  sweet  temper,  ofttimes  am  I  seen. 
In  revels  all  day  with  the  nymphs  on  the  green : 
Though  painful  my  absence,  my  doubts  she  be- 
guiles. 
And  meets  me  at  night  with  complacence  and 
smiles. 

What  though  on  her  cheeks  the  rose  loses  its  hue, 
Her  wit  and  good  humour  bloom  all  the  year 

through ; 
Time  still,  as  he  flies,  adds  increase  to  her  truth. 
And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals  from  her 

youth. 

Ye  shepherds  so  gay,  who  make  love  to  ensnare, 
And  cheat,  with  false  vows,  the  too  credulous  &ir; 
In  search  of  true  pleasure,  how  vainly  you  roam! 
To  hold  it  for  life,  you  must  find  it  at  home. 


JOHN  DYER. 


CBora,11Q0.    Died^nSa.] 


Dyer  was  the  son  of  s  solicitor  at  Aberglasney, 
in  Caermarthenshire.  Hewascducated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  returned  from  thence  to  be 
instructed  in  his  father's  profession,  but  left  it  for 
poetry  and  painting;  and,  having  studied  the 
arts  of  design  under  a  master,  was  for  some  time, 
as  he  says,  an  itinerant  painter  in  Wales.  Di- 
viding his  affections,  however,  between  the  sister 
Muses  he  indited  (1726)  his  Grongar  Hill  amidst 
those  excursions.  It  was  published  about  his 
twenty-seventh  year.*  He  afterward  made  the 
tour  of  Italy  in  the  spirit  both  of  an  artist  and 


poet,  and,beftides  studying  pictures  and  prospects, 
composed  a  poem  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  married  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Ensor,  a  descendant  of  Shakspeare,  re- 
tired into  the  country,  and  entered  into  orders. 
His  last  preferment  was  to  the  living  of  Kirkely 
on  Bane.  The  witticism  on  his  "  Fleece,"  related 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  its  author,  if  he  was  an  old 
man,  would  be  buried  in  woollen,  has,  perhaps, 
been  oftener  repeated  than  any  passage  in  the 
poem  itsel£ 


GRONGAB  HILL. 

SiLKHT  nymph,  witl^  curious  eye ! 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man ; 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phoebus  riding  high 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky  ! 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 
Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ; 
Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells. 
Sweetly  musing,  Quiet  dwells; 
Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade, 
For  the  modest  Muses  made. 
So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 
At  the  fountain  of  a  rill,        * 
Sat  upon  a  flow'ry  bed, 
With  my  hand  beneath  my  head ; 
While  stray'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood. 
Over  mead,  and  over  wood. 
From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill, 
Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequer'd  sides  I  wind, 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 
And  groves,  and  grottos  where  I  lay. 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day  : 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale ; 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fiite. 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 
Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies, 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads ; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 

[•  In  Lewis'  MisoelUniet,  1726.] 
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Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow. 
What  a  landscape  lies  below ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene ; 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene, 
Does  the  face  of  nature  show. 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven*s  bow; 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light. 
Spreads  around,  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  clifls  arise. 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ! 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires ! 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain -heads  I 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks ! 

Below  me  trees  unnumber'd  rise. 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 
The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  boughs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove. 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love '. 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye ! 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood, 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below ; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps : 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutal  dependence  find. 
'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 
'Tis  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
ConceaI'd  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  fiiUs 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
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Tet  time  has  seen,  that  liAs  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate ! 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run, 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  deep ! 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought, 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 
To  disperse  our  cares  away.* 

Ever  charming,  ever  new, 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view ! 
The  fountain's  fiiU,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  vaUeys,  warm  and  low ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  ! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruin'd  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm. 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm, 
As  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop's  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide, 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide ; 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  ! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  ! 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  stream, 
80  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 


80  we  mistake  the  future's  fiice, 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass ; 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  who  jonmey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way, 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day.t 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree* 
And  never  covet  what  I  see : 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shade, 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid  ; 
For,  wbDe  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high. 
As  on  the  mountain-turf  I  lie ; 
While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings. 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings : 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep ; 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep ; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly. 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky. 
Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  who  will ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor ; 
In  vain  yon  search,  she  is  not  there ; 
In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care ! 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 
On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads, 
Along  with  Pleasure,  dose  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side : 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 
Within  the  groves  of  Orongar  HilL 
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Thi  personal  history  of  Allan  Ramsay  is 
marked  by  few  circumstances  of  striking  inte- 
rest ;  yet,  independently  of  his  poetry,  he  can- 
not be  reckoned  an  insignificant  individual  who 
gave  Scotland  her  first  circulating  library,  and 
who  established  her  first  regular  theatre.  He 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Crawford  Moor,  in 
Lanarkshire,  where  his  father  had  the  charge  of 
Lord  Hopeton's  lead-mines.  His  mother,  Alice 
Bower,  was  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  emigrated  to  that  place  from  Derbyshire. 
By  his  paternal  descent  the  poet  boasts  of  having 

S*  See  Byron's  remark  on  this  passage.  J^  and  Worlet, 
.  vi.  p.  iM}&.] 

[f  Lord  Bvron  aaks,  (vol.  tL  p.  36eO  *' Is  not  this  the 
ori^nal  of  Mr.  Campbelrs  fkr-fiimed, 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  moontain  in  its  astire  hnef" 

We  answer  fyt  Mr.  Oampbell,  decidedly  not  I] 
X  Apropos  to  this  delicate  distinetion  of  the  BooitlBh 

U^nipher  m«y  ho  mentioned  the  advertisemeat  of  a 


sprung  firom  «a  Douglas  loin ;"  but,  owing  to  the 
early  death  of  his  father,  his  education  vras  con- 
fined to  a  parish-school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  w^  bound  apprentice  to  the  humble  business 
of  a  wig-maker.  On  this  subject  one  of  bis 
Scottish  biographers  refutes,  with  some  indigna- 
tion, a  report  which  had  gone  abroad,  that  our 
poet  was  bred  a  barber,  and  carefully  instructs 
the  reader,  that  in  those  good  times,  when  a 
fashionable  wig  cost  twenty  guineas,  the  employ- 
ment of  manufacturing  them  was  both  lucrative 
and  creditable.;^  Ramsay,  however,  seems  to  have 


Frendi  perruqnier  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  who  ranks  Ui 
business  among  the  "imitaUve  arts.^  A  London  artist 
in  the  same  profession  had  a  similar  Jealousy  with  the 
historian  of  Ramssy's  life,  at  the  ides  of  mere  "trimmen 
of  the  human  fo^**  being  conibunded  with  "genuine 
perruquiers.'*  In  adTertising  his  crop-wigs  he  allndod  to 
some  wig-weaTing  oompetiton,  trtiom  1m  denominated 
'*mere  haiiMlressers  and  barbers;'*  and  ** shall  a  barber 
(he  exdaimh)  alfcct  to  rival  these  orops  V*  "  fiarbarus  has 
ssgetee.''— TiroiL. 
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felt  no  ambition  either  for  the  honoara  or  profits 
of  the  vocation,  as  he  left  it  on  finishing  his 
apprenticeship.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  writer,  or  attorney,  in 
Edinburgh.  His  eldest  son*  rose  to  well-known 
eminence  as  a  painter.  Our  poet*8  first  means  of 
subsistence  after  his  marriage,  were  to  publish 
small  poetical  productions  in  a  cheap  form,  which 
became  so  popular,  that  even  in  this  humble  sale 
he  was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  magistrates  to 
protect  his  literary  property  from  the  piracy  of 
the  hawkers.  He  afterward  set  up  as  a  book- 
seller, and  published,  at  his  own  shop,  a  new 
edition  of  «  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  with 
two  cantos  of  hiA  own  subjoined  to  the  ancient 
original,  which  is  ascribed  to  James  L  of  Scot- 
land. A  passage  in  one  of  those  modern  cantos 
of  Ramsay's  describing  a  husband  fascinated 
homewards  from  a  scene  of  drunkenness  by  the 
gentle  persuasions  of  his  wife,  has  been  tastefully 
selected  by  Wilkie,  and  been  made  the  subject  of 
his  admirable  pencil. 

In  1724  he  published  a  collection  of  popular 
Scottish  songs,  called  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
which  speedily  ran  trough  twelve  impressions. 
Ruddiman  assisted  him  in  the  glossary,  and  Hamil- 
ton of  Bangoor,  Crawfiird,  and  Mallet  were  among 
the  contributors  to  his  modem  songs.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  Evergreen,  a  collection 
of  pieces  from  the  Bannatyne  MSS.  written  be- 
fore the  year  1600.  Here  die  vanity  of  adorning 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  have  faithfully  transcribed 
led  him  to  take  many  liberties  with  the  originals ; 
and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  one  poem,  viz.  the 
Vision,  which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in 
ancient  manuscript  was  the  fruit  of  his  own 
brain.  But  the  Vision,  considered  as  his  own, 
adds  a  plume  to  his  poetical  diaracter  which  may 
ovenhade  his  defects  as  an  editor. 

In  1726  he  published  his  Gentle  Shepherd. 
The  first  rudiments  of  that  pleasing  drama  had 
been  given  to  the  public  in  two  pastoral  dialogues, 
which  were  so  much  liked  that  his  friends  ex- 
horted him  to  extend  them  into  a  regular  play. 
The  reception  of  this  piece  soon  extended  his  re- 
putation beyond  Scotland.  His  works  were  re- 
printed at  Dublin,  and  became  popular  in  the 
colonies.  Pope  was  known  to  admire  The  Gentle 
Shepherd;  and  Gay,  when  he  was  in  Scotland, 


•  This  son  of  the  poet  was  a  man  ot  Ilteratore  as  veil 
as  genitui.  The  IbUowlng  whimsleal  specimen  of  his 
poetry  is  ralgoined  as  a  nirioslty.  The  humorous  substi- 
tntlon  of  the  kirk-treasury  man  tat  Horace's  wolf;  in  the 
thiid  stanxa,  wUl  only  be  recognised  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  impoQfcanoe  of  that  eodeaiastloal  offloer  In  Soot- 
land,  and  the  powers  with  which  he  is  inrested  for  sum- 
moning delinquents  before  the  clergy  and  elders,  in  oases 
ofUle^timatalove. 

H0RAGP8  ^nnaOES  YTSV  Aa 

ST  AUAN  XmBAT,  JUN. 

A  man  of  no  base  (John)  life  or  convtrsation. 
Meeds  not  to  trust  in,  coat  of  mail  nor  buHskin, 
Nor  need  he  vapour,  with  the  sword  and  rapier, 

Pistol,  or  great  gun. 
Whsfkher  he  ranges,  eastward  to  the  Ganges, 
Or  if  be  bends  hlB  course  to  the  West  Indies, 
Or  sail  the  Sea  Bed,  whidh  so  many  strange  odd 

Stories  are  told  ct 


sought  for  explanations  of  its  phrases,  that  he 
might  communicate  them  to  his  fViend  at 
Twickenham.  Ramsay's  shop  was  a  great  resort 
of  the  congenial  fabulist  while  he  remained  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  from  its  windows,  which  over- 
looked the  Exchange,  the  Scottish  poet  used  to 
point  out  to  Gay  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  the  place. 

A  second  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1728;  and  in  1730  l^e  published  a  collection  of 
fables.  His  epistles  in  the  former  volume  are 
generally  indifferent ;  but  there  is  one  addressed 
to  the  poet  Somervile,  which  contains  some  easy 
lines.  Professing  to  write  from  nature  more 
than  art,  he  compares,  with  some  beauty,  the  rude 
style  which  he  loved  and  practised,  to  a  neglected 
orchard. 

I  lore  the  garden  wild  and  wide. 

Where  oaks  hare  plnm<troes  by  their  side. 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  Tine 

Clip  round  the  peartree  and  the  pine; 

Where  mixt  jonquils  and  gowansf  grow, 

And  roses  midst  rank  clover  blow. 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  dear  strand. 

Its  wimplings  ledbv  nature's  band; 

Though  docks  and  brambles  here  and  ihere^ 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gard'ner's  care, 

Tet  this  to  me's  a  Paradise, 

Compared  to  prime  cut  plots  and  nice, 

Where  nature  has  to  art  reslgn'd, 

And  aU  looks  atitt,  mean,  and  confined. 

Of  original  poets  he  says,  in  one  expressive 
couplet:         ' 

The  native  bards  first  plunged  the  deep, 
Befbre  the  artful  dared  to  leap. 

About  the  age  of  forty-five  he  ceased  to  write 
for  the  public  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  his  life  was  an  attempt  which  he  made 
to  establish  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  Our  poet 
had  been  always  fond  of  the  drama,  and  had 
occasionally  supplied  prologues  to  the  players 
who  visited  the  northern  capital.  But  though  the 
age  of  fanatidsm  waa  wearing  away,  it  had  not 
yet  suffered  the  drama  to  have  a  settled  place  of 
exhibition  in  Scotland ;  and  when  Ramsay  had, 
with  great  expense,  in  the  year  1736,  fitted  up  a 
theatre  in  Carubber*s  Close,  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage,  which  was  passed  in  the  following  year, 
gave  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  a  power  of 
shutting  it  up,  which  they  exerted  with  gloomy 
severity.  Such  was  the  popular  hatred  of  play- 
houses in  Scotland  at  this  period,  that,  some  time 

Vor  but  last  Monday,  walking  at  noonday, 
Conning  a  ditty,  to  divert  my  Betty, 
By  me  that  son's  Turk  (I  not  Mghted)  our  Kirk- 
Treasurer's  man  pais'd. 

And  sure  more  horrid  monster  In  the  torrid- 
Zone  ne'er  was  found,  Sir,  though  for  snakes  renown'd,  Sr, 
Nor  can  great  Peter's  empire  boast  such  creatures, 

Th'of  bears  the  wet  nurse. 

Should  I  buy  hap  land  on  the  coast  of  t^1mi«i^ 
Where  there  no  fir  i<s  much  loss  pean  and  chenies. 
Where  stormy  weather's  sold  by  hags,  whose  leather- 
fkcee  would  fright  one. 

Place  me  where  tea  grows^or  where  sooty  negroes. 
Sheep's  suts  round  tie  them,  lest  the  sun  should  tty  them, 
Still  while  my  Betty  smiles  and  talks  so  pretty, 
I  will  adore  her. 
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afterward,  the  mob  of  Glasgow  demolished  the 
first  playhouse  that  was  erected  in  their  citj; 
and  though  the  work  of  destruction  was  accom- 
plished in  daylight  by  many  hundreds,  it  was 
reckoned  so  godly,  that  no  reward  could  bribe 
any  witness  to  appear  or  inform  against  the 
rioters.  Ten  years  from  the  date  of  this  disap- 
pointment, Ramsay  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
dramatic  entertainments  freely  enjoyed  by  his 
fellow-citis^ns;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  not 
only  left  without  legal  relief  for  his  own  loss  in 
the  speculation  (having  suffered  what  the  Scotch 
law  denominated  a  << damnum  sine  injuria,'^  but 
he  was  assailed  with  libels  on  his  moral  character, 
for  having  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  "  hell- 
bred  playhouse  amiedians.*^ 

He  spent  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a 
house  of  whimsical  construction,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
place  of  his  residence  is  still  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Ramsay  garden. 

A  scurvy  in  his  gums  put  a  period  to  his 
life  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  interred  in  Grey  Friars 
church-yard.  Ramsay  was  small  in  stature,  with 
dark  but  expressive  and  pleasant  features.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  constitutional  philo- 
sophy of  good-humour.  His  genius  gave  bim 
access  to  the  society  of  those  who  were  most  dis- 
tinguished for  rank  and  talents  in  his  native 
country;  but  his  intercourse  with  them  was 
marked  by  no  servility,  and  never  seduced  him 
from  the  quiet  attention  to  trade  by  which  he 
ultimately  secured  a  moderate  independence. 
His  vanity  in  speaking  of  himself  is  often  exces- 
sive, but  it  is  always  gay  and  good-natured.  On 
one  occasion  ho  modestly  takes  precedence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  estimating  their  comparative 
importance  with  the  public. — "  But  ha'd,*  proud 
Czar  (he  says)  I  wad  no  nifTert  &me."  Much 
of  his  poetry  breathes  the  subdued  aspirations  of 
Jacobitism.  He  was  one  of  those  Scotsmen  who 
for  a  long  time  would  not  extend  their  patriotism 
to  the  empire  in  which  their  country  was  merged, 
and  who  hated  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  in  Scotp 
land,  from  remembering  its  ancient  connection 
with  the  leaven  of  fanaticism.  The  Tory  cause 
had  also  found  its  way  to  their  enthusiasm  by 
being  associated  with  the  pathos  and  romance  of 
the  lost  independence  of  their  country.  The 
business  of  Darien  was  still  «  alta  mente  repos- 
tum."  Fletcher's  eloquence  on  the  subject  of 
the  Union  was  not  forgotten,  nor  that  of  Belhaven, 
who  had  apostrophised  the  Genius  of  Caledonia 
in  the  last  meeting  of  her  senate,  and  who  died  of 
grief  at  the  supposed  degradation  of  his  country. 
Visionary  as  the  idea  of  Scotland's  independence 
as  a  kingdom  might  be,  we  must  most  of  all  ex- 
cuse it  in  a  poet  whose  fancy  was  expressed,  and 
whose  reputation  was  bound  up,  in  a  dialect 
from  which  the  Union  took  away  the  last  chance 
of  perpetuity. 


•Hold. 


f  Bzchange. 


Our  poets  miscellaneous  pieces,  though  some 
of  them  are  very  ingenious^  ^re  upon  the  whole 
of  a  much  coarser  grain  than  his  pastoral  drama. 
The  admirers  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  must  per- 
haps be  contented  to  share  some  suspicion  of  na- 
tional partiality,  while  they  do  justice  to  their 
own  feeling  of  its  merit.  Yet  as  this  drama  is  a 
picture  of  rustic  Scotland,  it  would  perhaps  be 
saying  little  for  its  fidelity,  if  it  yielded  no  more 
agreeableness  to  the  breast  of  a  native  than  he 
could  expound  to  a  stranger  by  the  strict  letter 
of  criticism.  We  should  think  the  painter  had 
finished  the  likeness  of  a  mother  very  indifier- 
ently,  if  it  did  not  bring  home  to  her  children 
traits  of  indefinable  expression  which  had  escaped 
every  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.  Ramsay 
had  not  the  force  of  Bums;  but  neither,  in  just 
proportion  to  his  merits,  is  he  likely  to  be  felt  by 
an  English  reader.  The  fire  of  Bums'  wit  and 
passion  glows  through  an  obscure  dialect  by  its 
confinement  to  short  and  concentrated  bursts. 
The  interest  which  Ramsay  excites  is  spread  over 
a  long  poem,  delineating  manners  more  than  pas- 
'sions;  and  the  mind  must  be  at  home  both  in  the 
language  and  manners,  to  appreciate  the  skill 
and  comic  archness  with  which  he  has  heightened 
the  display  of  rastic  character  without  giving  it 
vulgarity,  and  refined  the  view  of  peasant  life  by 
situations  of  sweetness  and  tenderness,  without 
departing  in  the  least  degree  from  its  simplicity. 
The  Gentle  Shepherd  stands  quite  apart  from  the 
general  pastoral  poetry  of  modem  Europe.  It 
has  no  satyrs,  nor  featureless  simpletons,  nor 
drowsy  and  still  landscapes  of  nature,  but  distinct 
characters  and  amusing  incidents.  The  principal 
shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consistency  with 
the  habits  of  a  peasant;  but  he  moves  in  that 
sphere  with  such  a  manly  spirit,  with  so  much 
cheerful  sensibility  to  its  humble  joys,  with  maxims 
of  life  so  rational  and  independent,  and  with  an 
ascendancy  over  his  fellow  swains  so  well  main- 
tained by  his  force  of  character,  that  if  we  could 
suppose  the  pacific  scenes  of  the  drama  to  be  sud- 
denly changed  into  situations  of  trouble  and 
danger,  we  should,  in  exact  consistency  with  oar 
fomier  idea  of  him,  expect  him  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  peasants,  and  the  Tell  of  bis  native 
hamlet  Nor  is  the  character  of  his  mistress  less 
beautifully  conceived.  She  is  represented,  like 
himself,  as  elevated,  by  a  fortunate  discoveiy, 
from  obscure  to  opulent  life,  yet  as  equally  capable 
of  being  the  ornament  of  either.  A  Richardson 
or  a  D'Arblay,  had  they  continued  her  history, 
might  have  heightened  the  portrait,  but  they 
would  not  have  altered  its  outline.  Like  the 
poetry  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  that  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  is  engraven  on  the  memory  of  its  na- 
tive country.  Its  verses  have  passed  into  pro- 
verbs; and  it  continues  to  be  the  delight  and 
solace  of  the  peasantry  whom  it  describes. 

t  Paiiioalarly  the  tale  of  the  Honk  and  the  Millei'a 
wife.  This  stoiy  is,  nnhappUy,  unfit  for  a  popular  col- 
lection like  the  present,  but  It  is  well  told.  It  is  bonowed 
from  an  old  poem  attributed  to  Dunbar. 
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FROM  "THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD." 

ACT  I.  KEXl  n. 
PEOLOOnX. 

A  flowrie  howin<l  between  twa  Terdant  braes. 
Where  l&t-eeti  uko  to  va«h  and  spread  their  claithB,* 
A  trotting  bnmle  wimpling  throw  the  ground, 
Its  channel  peebloo  nhlning  smooth  and  round: 
Ileie  view  twa  barulbot  bcautio«>  clean  and  clear; 
r!r!«t  pleam  your  eye,  then  gratify  your  ear; 
While  Jenny  what  8he  wishes  difloommonds, 
And  Meg  with  better  8en«e  true  love  defends. 

PsQOT  and  Jxnxt. 
Jermy.  Come,  Meg,  let  'g  fa'  to  work  upon  this 
green, 
This  shining  day  will  bleach  our  linen  clean; 
The  water  '0  clear,  the  IW  unclouded  blue, 
Will  make  them  like  a  lily  wet  with  dew. 

Peggy.  Gaefarreruptheburn  to  Habbie's  How, 
Where  a'  that's  sweet  in  spring  and  simmer  gprow : 
Between  twa  birks  out  o'er  a  little  linn,' 
The  water  fa's,  and  makes  a  singin'  din : 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass, 
Kisses  with  easy  whirls  the  bord'ring  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool, 
And  when  the  day  grows  bet  we'll  to  the  pool. 
There  wash  oursells ;  'tis  healthfu'  now  in  May, 
And  sweetly  caller  on  sae  warm  a  day. 

Jenny,  Daft  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  what'U 
we  say, 
Giff  oar  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brae, 
And  see  us  sae  7 — that  jeering  fellow.  Pate, 
Wad    taunting    say,  ^  Haith,   lasses,  ye're   no 
bUte."* 
Peggy,  We're  far  frae  ony  road,  and  out  of 
sight ; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  far  beyont  the  bight ; 
But  tell  me  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  our  lane. 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  with  disdain  ? 
The  neighbours  a'  tent  this  as  well  as  I ; 
That  Roger  lo'es  ye,  yet  ye  care  na  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him  ?  Troth,  between  us  twa, 
He's  wordy  you  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Jenny,  I  dinna  like  him, Peggy,  there's  an  end; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  never  ken'd. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaes  right  snug, 
With  ribbon-knots  at  his  blue  bonnet  lug; 
Whilk  pensylie'  he  wears  a  thought  a-jee,-' 
And  spreads  bis  garters  diced  beneath  his  knee. 
He  falds  his  owrelay*  down  his  breast  with  care. 
And  few  gangs  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  four; 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say. 
Except,  "How  d'ye!" — or,  «' There's  a  bonny 
day." 
Peggy.  Ye  dash  the  lad  with  constant  slighting 
pride, 
Hatred  for  love  is  unco  sair  to  bide : 
But  ye'll  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  cauld, 
Wha  likes  a  dorty'  maiden  when  she's  auld  ? 
Like  dawted  wean"  that  rarrows  at  its  meat," 
That  for  some   feckless*  whim  will    orp*  and 
greet: 


iTlie  IcTcl  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  a  stresm. — 
«  Clothen.— /Sky .— *A  pool  beneath  a  waterfall.—*  Modest— 
i  Sprucely .—i  To  one  Pide.—*  Cravat. -J  Pettish.— m  Spoilt 
child.— «Pettl*hly  refuses  its  food.— «  Silly .—f  Fret. 


The  lave  laugh  at  it  till  the  dinner's  past. 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  obliged  to  fast, 
Or  scart  anither's  leavings  at  the  last 
Fy,  Jenny !  think,  and  dinna  sit  your  time. 
Jenny,  I  never  thought  a  single  life  a  crime. 
Peggy,  Nor  I :  but  love  in  whispers  lets  us  ken 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  men. 
Jenny.  If  Roger  is  my  jo,  he  kens  himscU, 
For  sic  a  tale  I  never  heard  him  tell. 
He  glowrs*  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause: 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  haws  1 
Whene'er  he  likes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain, 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  again. 
They're  fools  that  slav'ry  like,  and  may  be  free ; 
The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themselves  for  me. 
Peggy.  Be  doing  your  ways  :  for  mc,  I  have  a 
mind 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind. 

Jenny.  Heh !  lass,  how  can  ye  lo'e  that  rattle- 
skull? 
A  very  deil,  that  ay  maun  have  his  will ! 
We  soon  will  hear  what  a  poor  feightan  life 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon  s  ye're  man  and  wife. 

Peggy.  I'll  rin  the  risk ;  nor  have  I  ony  fear, 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year, 
'Till  I  with  pleasure  mount  my  bridal-bed, 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  I'll  lay  my  head. 
There  he  may  kiss  as  lang  as  kissing  's  good. 
And  what  we  do  there's  none  dare  call  it  rude. 
He's  get  his  will ;  why  no  1  'tis  good  my  part 
To  give  him  that,  and  he'll  give  me  his  heart. 

Jenny,  He  may  indeed  for  ten  or  fifteen  days 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  with  an  unco  fraise. 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fowk  and  your  lane : 
But  soon  as  your  newfangleness  is  gane. 
He'll  look  upon  you  as  his  tether-stake. 
And  think  he's  tint  his  freedom  for  your  sake. 
Instead  then  of  lang  days  of  sweet  delyte, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  flyte: 
And  may  be  in  his  barchoods,''  ne'er  stick 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy.  Sic  coarse-spun  thoughts  as  that  want 
pith  to  move 
My  settled  mind ;  I'm  o'er  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath. 
But  want  of  him  I  dread  nae  other  skaith.* 
There's  hane  af  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een. 
And  then  ho  speaks  with  sic  a  taking  art. 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  through  my  heart 
How  blythly  can  he  sport,  and  gentle  rave. 
And  jest  at  little  fears  that  fright  the  lave. 
Ilk  day  that  he's  alane  upon  the  hill, 
He  reads  feil'  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skill; 
He  is — but  what  need  I  say  that  or  this, 
I'd  spend  a  month  to  tell  you  what  he  is ! 
In  a'  he  says  or  does  there's  sic  a  gate. 
The  rest  seem  coos  compared  with  my  dear  Pate : 
His  better  sense  will  lang  his  love  secure : 
Ill-nature  hefls  in  sauls  are  weak  and  poor. 
Jenny.  Hey,  "bonny  lass  of  Branksome  !"  or 
't  be  lang, 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 

9  Stares.— rCrofe-mood^.—*  Harm.—*  Many. 
2Q-i 
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O  'tis  a  pleaa&nt  thing  to  be  a  bride ! 

Sync  whinging  get*  about  your  inglc-side, 

Yelping  for  this  or  that  wiUi  fiisheous*  din : 

To  make  them  brats  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 

Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  and  scads  itself  wi'  brue,* 

Ane  breaks  his  shin,  anither  ties  his  shoe: 

The  **Deil  gaes  o'er  John  Wabster:"*  hame 

grows  hell, 
When  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell. 
Peggy,  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife, 
When  round  the  ingle-edge  young  sprouts  are 

>    rife. 
Gif  Pm  sae  happy,  I  shall  have  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 
Wow,  Jenny !  caii  there  greater  pleasure  be. 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee ; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at,  their  greatest  wisb. 
Is  to  be  made  of,  and  obtain  a  kiss  1 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  of  them,  when  love  makes  care  delight  1 
Jenny.  But  poortith,  Peggy,  is  the  warst  of  a', 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill  chance  should  begg'zy 

draw: 
There  little  love  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry  toom.* 
Your  nowt  may  die;  the  speat^  may  bear  away 
Frae  aff  the  howms  your  dainty  rocks  of  hay ; 
The  thick-blawn  wreaths  of  snaw,  or  blashy 

thows, 
May  smoor  your  wethers,  and  may  rot  your  ewes ; 
A  dyvour"  buys  your  butter,  woo',  and  cheese, 
But  or  the  day  of  payment  breaks  and  flees ; 
With  gloomin'  brow  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent, 
'Tis  no  to  gie,  your  merchant's  to  the  bent ; 
His  honour  maunna  want,  he  poinds  your  gear : 
Syne  driven  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye 

steer  ? — 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  lead  a  single  life ; 
Troth,  it's  nae  mows*  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Peggy.  May  sic  ill  luck  befii'  that  silly  she, 
Wha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 
Let  fowk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  mair's  required — let  heaven  make  out  the 

rest. 
Pve  heard  my  honest  uncle  aften  say. 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  tertuous 

pray; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  well-stored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let: 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's  heart 
Whatever  he  wins  Pll  guide  with  canny  care, 
And  win  the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair. 
For  healsome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  ware. 
A  flock  of  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo', 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due ; 
Syne  a'  behind  's  our  ain. — Thus  without  fear. 
With  love  and  rowth*  we  thro'  the  warld  will 

steer; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife. 
He'll  bless  the  day  he  g^at  me  for  his  wife. 


uTroablesome— vScfildsitMlf  with  broth— «e  A  Scotch 
proverb  when  all  goes  wrong.— «  Empty.— y  Land-flood. — 
*  Bankrupt. — a  It  is  no  slight  calamity.— ^  Plenty. 


Jenny.  Hot  what  if  aome  young  giglet  on  the 

green, 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  and  two  bewitching  een. 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  ken'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg  ? 
Peggy.  Nae  mair  of  that: — dear  Jenny,  to  be 

free. 
There's  some  men  constanter  in  love  than  we : 
Nor  is  the  ferly  great,  when  nature  kind 
Has  blest  them  with  solidity  of  mind ; 
They'll  reason  caolmly,  and  with  kindness  smile. 
When  our  short  passions  wad  our  peace  begnDe: 
Sae,  whensoe'er  they  slight  their  maiks*  at  hame, 
'TIS  ten  to  ane  their  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 
Then  Fll  employ  with  pleasure  a*  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  his  heart 
At  ev'n,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hill, 
Fll  have  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will : 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  thro'  wind  and  rain,- 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearth-stane : 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  stafi^ 
The  seething'-pot  's  be  ready  to  take  aff; 
Clean  hag-abag'  I'll  spread  upon  his  board. 
And  serve  him  with  the  best  we  can  afford : 
Grood-humour,  and  white  begonets*  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me. 
Jenny.  A  dish  of  married  love  right  soon  grows 

cauld. 
And  dozins^  down  to  nane,  as  fi>wk  grow  auld. 
Peggy.  But  we'll  grow  auld  together,  and  ne'er 

find 
The  loss  of  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
Bairns  and  their  bairns  make  sure  a  firmer  tie, 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  g^w  up  side  by  side, 
Suppose  them  some  ears  syne  bridegroom  and 

bride; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increased. 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  other  frae  the  eastlin  blast ; 
That  in  return  defends  it  fr^e  the  wast 
Sic  as  stand  single,  (a  state  sae  liked  by  you,) 
Beneath  ilk  storm  frae  every  airt'  maun  bow. 
Jenny.  I've  done, — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  maun 

yield, 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  fae 
Lies  dem'd  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 
Peggy.  Alake,  poor  pris'ner ! — Jenny,  that's  no 

fiiir. 
That  ye'll  no  let  the  wee  thing  take  the  tdi : 
Haste,  let  him  out;  we'll  tent  as  well's  we  can, 
Gif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny.  Anither  time's  as  good ;  for  see  the  sun 
Is  right  fiir  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith ;  if  canker'd  Madge,  our  aunt. 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie  us  a  wicked  rant ; 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  tell  you  a'  my  mind ; 
For  this  seems  true — ^nae  lass  can  be  unkind. 


e  Mates.— ^  Hunchback.— «  Linen  caps  or  coift.— /Dwin- 
dles.—r  Quarter. 
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SONG. 
Farewell  to  Lochabcr,  farewell  to  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I  have  luony  a  day 

been: 
To  liochaber  no  more,  to  Lochaber  no  more, 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear, 
And  not  for  the  dangers  attending  on  weir ; 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore, 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more ! 

Tliough  horricanes  rise,  and  rise  every  wind. 
No  tempest  can  equal  the  storm  in  my  mind : 
Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  waves  roar, 
Thafs  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 


To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pain'd. 
Bat  by  ease  that's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be 

gain'd: 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave : 
And  I  maun  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  maun  plead  my  excuse, 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee ; 
And  losing  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame. 
And,  if  I  should  chance  to  come  glorious  hame, 
rU   bring   a   heart   to   thee  with  love  running 

o'er. 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


SIR  CHARLES  HANBURY  WILLIAMS. 


[Bon.  1709.    ]NBd,in0.] 


Sib  Chaeles  Hanbuby  Williams  was  the  son 
of  John  Hanbury,  Esq.,  a  South  Sea  Director. 
He  sat  in  several  parliaments,  was,  in  1744,  in- 


stalled a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  was  afterward 
minister  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Peters- 
burgh.* 


ODE. 

TO  A  SBSAT  RUHBBa  OT  OVUS  MBIT,  IISWLT  KiBI. 

See,  a  new  progeny  descends 

From  Heaven,  of  Britain's  truest  friends : 

O  Muse !  attend  my  call ! 
To  one  of  these  direct  thy  flight. 
Or,  to  be  sure  that  we  are  right. 

Direct  it  to  them  all. 

0  Clio !  these  are  golden  times ! 

1  shall  get  money  for  my  rhymes ; 

And  thou  no  more  go  tatter'd : 
Make  haste  then,  lead  the  way,  begin, 
For  here  are  people  just  come  in, 

Who  never  yet  were  flatter'd. 

But  first  to  Carteret  fain  you'd  sing ; 
Indeed  he's  nearest  to  tlie  King, 

Yet  careless  how  you  use  him ; 
Give  him,  I  beg,  no  labour'd  lays  ; 
He  will  but  promise  if  you  praise. 

And  laugh  if  you  abuse  him. 

Then  (but  there's  a  vast  space  betwixt) 
The  new.made  Earl  of  Bath  comes  next, 

Stiff  in  his  popular  pride : 
His  step,  his  gait,  describes  the  man  ; 
They  paint  him  better  than  I  can. 

Waddling  from  side  to  side. 

Each  hour  a  different  face  he  wears, 
Now  in  a  fury,  now  in  tears. 


r*  Since  thiit  was  written,  an  edition  of  Sir  Charles  H. 
Williiims'0  workK,  in  3  vols.  8to,  ha«  Ijeen  printed,  of  which 
a  properly  bitter  critique  ap)x>Ar«*d  in  the  55th  nnmbor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,— it  is  said  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Croker] 


Now  laughing,  now  in  sorrow ; 
Now  he'll  command,  and  now  obey, 
Bellows  for  liberty  to-day. 

And  roars  for  power  to-morrow. 

At  noon  the  Tories  had  him  tight. 

With  staunchest  Whigs  he  supp'd  at  night. 

Each  party  tried  to  'ave  won  him ; 
But  he  himself  did  so  divide, 
Shuffled  and  cut  from  side  to  side, 

That  now  both  parties  shun  him. 

See  yon  old,  dull,  important  Lord, 
Who  at  the  long'd-fbr  money-board 

Sits  first,  but  does  not  lead : 
His  younger  brethren  all  things  make ; 
So  that  the  Treasury's  like  a  snake. 

And  the  tail  moves  the  head. 

Why  did  you  cross  God's  good  intent  1 
He  made  you  for  a  President ; 

Back  to  that  station  go ; 
Nor  longer  act  this  farce  of  power. 
We  know  you  miss'd  the  thing  before, 

And  have  not  got  it  now. 

See  valiant  Cobham,  valorous  Stair, 
Britain's  two  thunderbolts  of  war. 

Now  strike  my  ravish'd  eye : 
But  oh !  their  strength  and  spirits  flown, 
They,  like  their  conquering  swords,  are  grown 

Rusty  with  lying  by. 

Dear  Bat,  I'm  glad  you've  got  a  place. 

And  since  things  thus  have  changed  their  face, 

You'll  give  opposing  o'er: 
'Tis  comfortable  to  be  in, 
And  think  what  a  damn'd  while  you've  been, 

Like  Peter,  at  the  door. 
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See  who  oomea  next — I  kiss  thy  hands, 
But  not  in  flattery,  Samuel  Sandys ; 

For  since  you  are  in  power, 
That  gives  you  knowledge,  judgment,  parts, 
The  courtier's  wiles,  the  statesman's  arts, 

Of  which  you'd  none  before. 

When  great  impending  dangers  shook 
Its  state,  old  Rome  dictators  took 

Judiciously  from  plough : 
So  we,  (but  at  a  pinch  thou  knowest) 
To  make  the  highest  of  the  lowest, 

Th'  Exchequer  gave  to  you. 

When  in  your  hands  the  seals  you  found, 
Did  they  not  make  your  brains  go  round  ? 

Did  they  not  turn  your  head  1 
I  fancy  (but  you  hate  a  joke) 
You  felt  as  Nell  did  when  she  woke 

In  Lady  Loverule's  bed. 

See  Harry  Vane  in  pomp  appear. 
And,  since  he's  made  Vice  Treasurer, 
Grows  taller  by  some  inches ; 


See  Tweedale  follow  Carteret's  call ; 
See  Hanoverian  Gower,  and  all 
The  black  funereal  Finches. 

And  see  with  that  important  face 
Berenger's  clerk,  to  take  his  place. 

Into  the  Treasury  come: 
With  pride  and  meanness  act  thy  part. 
Thou  look'st  the  very  thing  thou  art. 

Thou  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Oh,  my  poor  Country,  is  this  all 
You've  gain'd  by  the  long  laboured  fall 

Of  Walpole  and  his  tools  ? 
He  was  a  knave  indeed — ^what  then  ? 
He'd  parts — ^but  this  new  set  of  men 

A'nt  only  knaves,  but  fools. 

More  changes,  better  times  this  isle 
Demands :  Oh !  Chesterfield,  Argyll, 

To  bleeding  Britain  bring  'em : 
Unite  all  hearts,  appease  each  storm ; 
*Tis  yours  such  actions  to  perform, 

My  pride  shall  be  to  sing  'em.* 


ISAAC  HAWKINS  BROWNE. 


CBorn,  1705.    Died,  1760.] 


Isaac  Hawkins  Beowne  was  born  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  educated  at  Westminster  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn; 


but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  decline  the  pur- 
suit of  business  long  before  his  death.  He  sat  in 
two  parliaments  for  Wenlocke,  in  Shropshire.t 


I    I 


A  PIPE  OP  TOBACCO. 

Cr  nnTATION  of  six  BEYXEAL  A1JTB0B8.t 

IMITATION  I.— COLLET  GIBBER. 

A  KEW  YBAA'S  ODI. 

Landes  epregli  CaBsarto— 
Culpa  detcrure  ingonL  IIOB. 

RECITATIVO. 

Old  Battle-array,  big  with  horror,  is  fled, 
And  olivc-robed  Peace  again  lifts  up  her  head. 

Sing,  ye  Muses,  Tobacco,  the  blessing  of  peace; 

Was  ever  a  nation  so  blessed  as  this  I 

ADt. 

When  summer  suns  grow  red  with  heat, 

Tobacco  tempers  Phoebus'  ire ; 

When  wintry  storms  around  us  beat. 

Tobacco  cheers  with  gentle  fire. 

Yellow  autumn,  youthful  spring ; 

In  thy  praises  jointly  sing. 

r*  Thift  b  rarry  RtufT,  but  Willinmfi  did  not  always  write 
thu  way.    Witness  his  famous  quatmln  on  Pultency : 
When  you  touch  on  hia  Lordship,  &c. 
Lcare  a  blank  here  and  there  in  earh  page. 

To  enrol  the  fair  deeds  of  bis  youth  I 

When  you  mention  the  acts  of  his  af;o — 

Leave  a  blank  for  bis  honour  and  truth!] 

[t  Browne  was  an  entertaining  companion  when  he  had 

drunk  his  bottle,  but  not  before ;  this  proved  a  snare  to 

him,  and  he  would  sometimes  drink  too  much ;  but  I  know 


Like  Neptune,  Cesar  guards  Virginian  fleets. 
Fraught  with  Tobacco's  balmy  sweets ; 
Old  Ocean  trembles  at  Britannia's  power. 
And  Boreas  is  afraid  to  roar. 


Happy  mortal !  he  who  knows 
Pleasures  which  a  Pipe  bestows ; 
Curling  eddies  climb  the  room. 
Wafting  round  a  mild  perfume. 


Let  foreign  climes  the  wine  and  orange  boast. 
While  wastes  of  warMeform  the  teeming  coast ; 
Britannia,  distant  from  each  hostile  sound. 
Enjoys  a  Pipe,  with  ease  and  freedom  crown'd : 
E'en  restless  faction  finds  itself  most  free. 
Or  if  a  slave,  a  slave  to  liberty. 

not  that  he  was  chargeiible  with  any  other  irregularities. 
He  had  those  among  his  intimato.v.  who  would  not  hare 
been  such  had  bo  Lei'U  otl)urwi.-e  vici<  unly  inclinwl:— tlie 
Duncombes,  in  particular,  father  and  wm,  who  were  of  un- 
blemished moralK— CowpER,  LcUer  tn  Jiase,  20  Slay.  17 Sy.] 
[J  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  tlie  author  of  thi»t-e,'  hr.d  no 
gO(Ki  oriidnal  manner  of  his  own,  yet  we  see  how  well  he 
succeeds  when  he  turno  an  imitator;  for  the  following 
are  nither  imitations,  than  ridiculous  parodies.— <K>l> 

BIQTU.] 
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Smiling  yean  that  gaily  run 
Round  the  zodiac  with  the  sun, 
Toll  if  ever  you  have  seen 
Realms  so  quiet  and  serene. 
British  sons  no  longer  now 
Hurl  the  bar  or  twang  the  bow, 
Nor  of  crimson  combat  think, 
But  securely  smoke  and  drink. 

CHORUS. 

Smiling  years,  that  gaily  run 
Round  the  zodiac  with  the  sun, 
Tell  if  ever  you  have  seen 
Realms  so  quiet  and  serene. 


IMITATION  n.— AMB.  PHILIPS. 
Tenaae  fagit  oen  fomas  In  atiraH. — Ynto. 
Little  tube  of  mighty  power, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour, 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  finger  gently  braced ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest. 
With  my  little  stopper  prest, 
And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses. 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ; 
Who  when  again  the  night  returns, 
When  again  the  taper  bums, 
When  again  the  cricket  *s  gay, 
(Little  cricket  full  of  play,) 
(3an  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed : 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  divine. 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men. 


nilTATION  ni.«-JAMES  THOMSON. 
— — Proramplt  ad  s^thera  nnbem 
Turbine,  fiunantcm  piceo.  Ynto. 

O  THOU,  matured  by  glad  Hesperian  sunS; 
Tobacco,  fountain  pure  of  limpid  truth. 
That  looki  the  very  toul ;  whence  pouring  thought 
Su  annt  all  the  mind  ;  absorpt  is  yellow  care, 

[*  *•  Browne,"  eaid  Pope  to  Spence/'  b  on  excellent  copy- 
Lit,  and  tfaa»-e  who  t&ko  it  ill  of  him  are  very  much  in  the 
wroTJU."  Thl^  nppcara  to  bare  leen  Paid  with  an  eye  to 
Tiiom  on,  who,  roon  after  the  *<Pipo*'  nppeanKl,  published 
in  the  papers  of  the  day  what  Arouttronf;  haa  called  ''a 
warm  copv  of  versaV  by  way  of  reply  !  These  we  have 
the  p'Kxl  luck  to  recover;  they  are  nltof^thcr  unnoticed 
and  unknown,  and  as  such,  not  flrom  their  merit,  may  find 
a  place  here. 

THB  EMOKKB  SMOKCD.f 

Still  from  thy  pipe,  m  fh>m  dull  Tophet,  say, 
AsCv'nd<!  the  ^moke,  for  over  and  for  aye? 
No  end  of  nnjty  impoctic  breath? 
Foh :  rio^t  thou  mean  to  stink  the  town  to  death? 
Wilt  thou  confound  the  poets,  in  thine  ire, 
Thou  mtn  of  mighty  smoke  but  little  Are! 
Apollo  bids  thee  fmm  PamaKSua  liy, 
'VVhore  not  one  cload  e'er  stain'd  his  purest  sky. 
Hence!  and  o'er  fkt  Ikcotia  roll  thy  streams; 
Nor  spit  and  cpawl  about  the  Muses'  streams. 
ThcM  mnid.^  celestial,  like  our  earthly  fiUr, 
Could  never  yet  a  filthy  sm  .ker  bear. 
6-2 


JJnd  at  each  puff  imagination  bums : 

Flash  on  thy  bard,  and  with  exalting  fires 

Touch  the  mysterious  lip  that  chaunts  thy  praise 

In  strains  to  mortal  sons  of  earth  unknown. 

Behold  an  engine,  wrought  from  tawny  mines 

Of  ductile  clay,  with  plastic  virtue  form'd. 

And  glazed  magnific  o'er,  I  grasp,  I  fill, 

From  Pstotheke  with  pungent  powers  perfumed. 

Itself  one  tortoise  all,  where  shines  imbibed 

Each  parent  ray ;  then  rudely  ramm*d  illume, 

With  the  red  touch  of  zeal-enkindling  sheet, 

Marled  unih  Gibsonian  lore  ;  forth  issue  clouds. 

Thought-thrilling,  thirst-inciting  clouds  around, 

And  many>mining  fires ;  I  all  the  while. 

Lolling  at  ease,  inhale  the  breezy  balm. 

But  chief,  when  Bacchus  u}0}U  with  thee  to  join. 

In  genial  strife  and  orthodox  al  ale, 

Sticam  life  and  joy  into  the  Muse*s  bowl. 

Oh  be  thou  still  my  great  inspirer,  thou 

My  Muu ;  oh  fan  me  with  thy  zephyrs  boon, 

While  I,  in  clouded  tabernacle  shrined, 

Burst  forth  all  oracle  and  mystic  song. 


IMITATION  IV.— DR.  YOUNG. 

Bullatis  mihi  nugis 

Pagina  turgescat— dare  pondus  idonca  fumo.— Pots. 

Critics  avaunt !  Tobacco  is  my  theme ; 
Tremble  like  hornets  at  the  blasting  steam. 
And  you,  court-insects,  flutter  not  too  near 
Its  light,  nor  buzz  within  the  scorching  sphere. 
Pollio,  with  flame  like  thine  my  verse  inspire, 
So  shall  the  Muse  from  smoke  elicit  fire. 
Coxcombs  prefer  the  tickling  sting  of  snuff; 

Yet  all  their  claim  to  wisdom  is a  puff: 

liOrd  Foplin  smokes  not — ^for  his  teeth  afraid  : 
Sir  Tawdry  smokes  not — for  he  wears  brocade. 
Ladies,  when  pipes  are  brought,  affect  to  swoon ; 
They  love  no  smoke,  except  the  smoke  of  town; 
But  courtiers  hate  the  puffing  tribe, — no  matter. 
Strange  if  they  love  the  breath  that  cannot  flatter! 
Its  foes  but  show  their  ignorance ;  can  he 
Who  scorns  the  leaf  of  knowledge,  love  the  tree  ? 
The  tainted  Templar  (more  prodigious  yet) 

Rails  at  Tobacco,  though  it  makes  him spit 

Citronia  vows  it  has  an  odious  stink ; 

She  will  not  smoke  (ye  gods !) — but  she  will  drink : 

Were  to  the  dusky  tribe  Parnassus  free, 

What  clamb'ring  up,  what  crowding  should  we  see? 

Against  the  tuneful  god  what  mortiU  sin? 

Good  lord  I  what  parsons  would  come  bustling  in  ? 

What  fogsy  politicians,  templars,  cits ! 

What-colfee-houra,  what  ale-house  mud'ly  wits  7 

T&ko  thLo  plain  lesson,  imitating  Zany! 
First  learn  to  write,  bof  >re  you  write  like  any. 
Bo  cautious,  mortal !  whom  you  imitate, 
And  wise,  remember  v«in  ^almoncus'  fate; 
Through  Grecian  cities  he,  through  Klis,  drove ; 
And,  flashing  torches,  dcem'd  himwlf  a  Jove: 
Madman!  to  think  fur  thunder  thus  to  pass 
His  chariot  rattling;  o'er  a  bridge  of  bnis.o. 
Wrathful  at  this,  from  deep  surrounding  gloom, 
Th*  almighty  father  seised  the  Ibrky  doom; 
(No  firebrand  that,  emitting  smoky  light, 
But  with  impatient  vengeance  fiercely  bright :) 
lie  seised,  and  hurl'd  it  on  the  thundering  elf, 
Who  straight  vUe  ashes  fell,  his  thunders  and  hlmselC] 


[t  Gent's  Mag.  for  1736,  p.  743.] 
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And  chaste  Pniclella  (blame  her  if  you  can) 
Says,  pipes  are  used  by  that  vile  creature  Man : 
Yet  crowds  remain,  who  still  its  worth  proclaim, 
While  some  for  pleasure  smoke,  and  some  for 

fiime: 
Fame,  of  our  actions  universal  springy, 
For  which  we  drink,  eat,  steeps  smoke— every- 
thing. 


IMITAnON  Y^MR.  POPS. 


adoitus 

LucAjr. 


Yancseltftimiu. 


Blest  leaf!  whoee  aromatic  gales  dispense 
To  Templars  modesty,  to  parsons  sense ; 
So  raptured  priests,  at  famed  Dodona's  shrine. 
Drank  inspiration  from  the  steam  divine. 
Poison  that  cures,  a  vapour  that  affords 
Content,  more  solid  than  the  smile  of  lords : 
Rest  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  food, 
The  last  kind  refuge  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Inspired  by  thee,  dull  cits  adjust  the  scale 
Of  Europe's  peace,  when  other  statesmen  foil. 
By  thee  protected,  and  thy  sister  beer. 
Poets  rejoice,  nor  think  the  bailiff  near. 
Nor  less  the  critic  own  thy  genial  aid. 
While  supperless  he  plies  the  piddling  trade. 
What  though  to  love  and  soft  delights  a  foe, 
By  ladies  hated,  hated  by  the  beau. 
Yet  social  freedom,  long  to  courts  unknown. 
Fair  health,  fair  truth,  and  virtue  are  thy  own. 
Come  to  thy  poet,  come  with  healing  wings, 
And  let  me  taste  thee  unexcised  by  kings. 


DOTATION  TI^-DSAN  SWIFT. 
Bx  ftamo  dar»  Ineem.— Hob. 

BoT !  bring  an  ounce  of  Freeman's  best. 
And  bid  the  vicar  be  my  guest : 
Let  all  be  placed  in  manner  due, 
A  pot  wherein  to  spit  or  spew, 
And  London  Journal,  and  Free-Briton 
Of  use  to  light  a  pipe  or      *  * 

«  *  »  ♦ 

«  «  »  « 

This  village,  unmolested  yet 
By  troopers,  shall  be  my  retreat : 
Who  cannot  flatter,  bribe,  betray  ; 
Who  cannot  write  or  vote  for  *  *  * 
Far  from  the  vermin  of  the  town,  ; 

Here  let  me  rather  live  my  own. 
Doze  o'er  a  pipe,  whose  vapour  bland 
In  sweet  oblivion  lulls  the  land ; 
Of  all  which  at  Vienna  passes, 
As  ignorant  as  *  *  Brass  is: 
And  scorning  rascals  to  caress. 
Extol  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
When  firat  Tobacco  blest  our  isle. 
Then  think  of  other  queens — and  smile. 

Come,  jovial  pipe,  and  bring  along 
Midnight  revelry  and  song ; 
The  meny  catch,  the  madrigal. 
That  echoes  sweet  in  City  Hall ; 
The  parson's  pun,  the  amutty  tale 
Of  country  justice  o'er  his  ale. 
I  ask  not  what  the  French  are  doing, 
Or  Spain,  to  compass  Britain's  ruin : 
Britons,  if  undone,  can  go 
Where  Tobacco  loves  to  grow. 


JOHN  BYROM. 


CBoni,lttL    Dlad,n<S.] 


John  Bybom  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  at 
Manchester.  He  was  bom  at  Kersal,  and  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  and  at 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Bentley,the  fatherof  the  Phoebe 
of  his  pastoral  poem,  procured  him  a  fellowship 
at  the  University,  which  he  was  obliged,  however, 


to  vacate,  as  he  declined  to  go  into  the  church. 
He  afterwards  supported  himself  by  teaching 
short>hand  writing  in  London,  till  by  the  death 
of  an  cider  brother,  he  inherited  the  family 
estate,  and  spent  the  dose  of  his  life  in  easy 
circumstances.* 


A  PASTORAL. 
My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phcebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ! 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alas !  it  was  she. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep ; 
I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 


But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 

So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 

My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown'd. 

And  my  heart ^I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than 

a  pound. 

The  fountain,  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
'Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear : 

[•  Hie  poems  of  thia  Ingenloas  and  singular  good  man 
are  properly  included  in  Gb&lmers's  General  Collection; 
properly^  because  they  hare  the  orreat  and  rare  naerit  of 
ori^nality^flouTHET.  QnoptTf  rd.  TiL  p.  304.] 
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But  DOW  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side, 
And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide ; 
Must  you  be  so  cheerftil,  while  I  go  in  pain  1 
Peace  there -with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me 
complain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  Phcebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  Uieir  time, 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty,  were  all  in  their 

prime; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  an  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  still  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 
To  s^e  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  &ir  one  and  me ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
**  Come  hither,  poor  fellow;"  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fiiwning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry  '*  Sirrah ;"  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my 

crook: 
And  ru  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not 

Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phosbe's  away  1 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I 

seen. 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green ! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  corn  fields  and  hedges,  and  ev'ry  thing  made ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there, 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects 


Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood 

through, 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too : 


Winds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone  : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found. 
Gave  ev'ry  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue? 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  ? 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile  ? 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  pot 

smile  ? 
Ah  !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest, 
And  made  yourselves  fine  for — a  place  in  her 

breast: 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phoebe  re- 
turn! 
While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum : 
Metbinks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt 

down  the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for 't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colin!  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 
Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst 
say. 

Will  no  pitjring  pow'r,  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain  1 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  re- 
move; 
But  what  swain  ii  so  silly  to  live  without  love  1 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  die  with  despair ; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your 
fair.* 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 


(Bom,  mi.    Med,  170.] 


William  Shsnbtonb  was  bom  at  the  Leasowes, 
in  Hales  Owen.  He  was  bred  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  to  poetry, 
and  published  a  small  miscellany  in  1737,  with- 
out his  name.  He  had  entertained  thoughts,  at 
one  period,  of  studying  medicine ;  but  on  coming 
of  age  he  retired  to  a  property  at  Harborough, 
left  him  by  his  mother,  where,  in  an  old  romantic 
habitation,  haunted  by  rooks,  and  shaded  by  oaks 
and  elms,  he  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and 
the  Muses.  He  came  to  London  for  the  first 
time  in  1740,  and  published  his  *<  Judgment  of 
Hercules."  A  year  after  appeared  his  "  School- 
mistress." For  several  yeai^  he  led  a  wander- 
ing life  of  amusement,  and  was  occasionally  at 
Bath,  London,  and  Cheltenham ;  at  the  last  of 
which  places  he  met  with  the  Phyllis  of  lus  pas- 
toral ballad.    The  first  sketch  of  that  ballad  had 


been  written  under  a  former  attachment  to  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Graves ;  but  it  was  resumed  and 
finished  in  compliment  to  his  new  flame.  Dr. 
Johnson  informs  us  that  he  might  have  obtained 
Phyllis,  whoever  the  lady  was,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  ask  her. 

In  the  year  1745  the  death  of  his  indulgent 
uncle,  Mr.  Dolman,  who  had  hitherto  managed 
his  affairs,  threw  the  care  of  them  upon  himself 
and  he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  Leasowes,  which 
he  brought,  by  improvements,  to  its  far-famed 
beauty.  In  these  improvements  his  affectionate 
apologist,  Mr.  Greaves,  acknowledges  that  he 
spent  the  whole  of  his  income,  but  denies  the 
alleged  poverty  of  his  latter  days,  as  well  as  the 
rumour  that  his  landscapes  were  haunted  by 

[*  This  Goldsmith  JusUj  prafiurMl  to  sqj  (tfSbeiutone'i 
TtM.lanla.l 
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duns  and  bailifis.  He  states,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  left  considerable  legacies  to  his  servants. 
The  Frenchman  who  dedicated  a  stone  in  his 
garden  to  the  memory  of  Shenstone,*  was  not 
wholly  wrong  in  ascribing  to  him  a  *'  tatU  natu- 
ral" for  there  is  a  freshness  and  distinctness  in 
his  rural  images,  like  those  of  a  man  who  had 
enjoyed  the  countiy  with  his  own  senses,  and 
very  unlike  the  descriptions  of 

«  A  pMtoral  poet  from  Leadenhall  street," 
who  may  have  never  heard  a  Iamb  bleat  but  on 
its  way  to  the  slaughter-house.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  certain  air  of  masquerade  in  his 
pastoral  character  as  applied  to  the  man  himself; 
and  he  is  most  natural  in  those  pieces  where  he 
is  least  Arcadian.  It  may  seem  invidious,  per- 
haps, to  object  to  Shenstone  making  his  appear- 
ance in  poetry  with  his  pipe  and  his  crook,  while 
custom  has  so  much  inured  us  to  the  idea  of 
Spenser  feigning  himself  to  be  Colin  Clout,  and 
to  his  styling  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  **  Shepherd 
of  the  Ocean" — an  expression,  by  the  way,  which 
is  not  remarkably  intelligible,  and  which,  perhaps, 
might  not  unfairly  be  placed  under  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  description  of  English  bulls.  Gabriel 
Harvey  used  also  to  designate  himself  Hobbinol 
in  his  poetry;  and  Browne,  Lodge,  Drayton, 
Milton,  and  many  others,  describe  themselves  as 
surrounded  by  their  flocks,  though  none  of  them 
probably  ever  possessed  a  live  sheep  in  the  course 
of  their  lives.  But  with  respect  to  the  poets  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  their  distance  from  us  appears 
to  soften  the  romantic  license  of  the  fiction,  and 
we  regard  them  as  beings  in  some  degree  cha- 
racterized by  their  vicinity  to  the  ages  of  romance. 
Milton,  though  coming  later,  invests  his  pastoral 
disguise  (in  Lycidas)  with  such  enchanting  pic- 
turesquesness  as  wholly  to  divert  our  attention 
froih  the  unreal  shepherd  to  the  real  poet  But 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  pastoral 
poetry  became  gradually  more  and  more  unpro- 
fitable in  South  Britain,  and  the  figure  of  the 
genuine  shepherd  swain  began  to  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  pictures  on  china,  and  to  opera  baUets. 
Shenstone  was  one  of  the  last  of  our  respectable 
poets  who  affected  this  Arcadianism,  but  he  was 


THE  SCH00L-MISTRE8S.t 

TS  DOTATIOlf  OF  SPK58KB. 

Ah  me !  ftiU  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies : 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 

•  Mens.  Oirardin  at  his  estate  of  Ermenonville,  formed 
a  ^rdcn  in  eome  degree  on  the  KngUsh  model,  with  in- 
acriptiona  after  the  manner  of  Shenstone^  one  of  which, 
dedicated  to  ShonRtone  himself;  ran  tiins : 

Thifl  plain  stone 

To  Wmiam  Shenstone. 

In  hit  writings  he  diq>la7'd 

A  mind  natural ; 

At  Leasowos  he  laid 

Arcadian  greens  ruraL 


Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize : 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunoed  to  espy; 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 
In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 
Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 

[f  This  poem  is  one  of  those  liappincsses  tn  which  a  poet 
excels  himself^  as  there  Is  nothing  in  all  Shenstone  which 
any  way  approaches  it  in  merit;  and  though  I  dislike  the 
imitations  of  our  English  poets  in  general,  yet  on  tJiis 
minnte  sulject,  the  antiquity  of  the  style  produces  a  very 
ludicrous  absurdity  .—Goldsmith. 

The  Schoolmistress  is  excellent  of  its  kind  and  masterly. 
—Gray  to  WaipoU.] 


too  modem  to  sustain  it  in  perfect  keeping.  His 
entire  poetry,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  douMe 
image  of  his  character ;  one  impression  whioh  it 
leaves  is  that  of  an  agreeable,  indolent  centle- 
man,  of  cultivated  taste  and  refined  sentiments: 
the  other  that  of  Corydon,  a  purely  amatory  and 
ideal  swain.  It  would  have  been  so  far  well,  if 
those  characters  had  been  kept  distinct,  like  two 
impressions  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  medoL 
But  he  has  another  pastoral  name,  that  of  Damon, 
in  which  the  swain  and  the  gentleman  are  rather 
incongruously  blended  together.  Damon  has 
also  his  festive  garlands  and  dances  at  wakes  and 
may-poles,  but  he  is  moreover  a  disciple  of  vertu: 

**  his  bosom  bnm.^ 
With  statues,  psintiogs,  coins,  and  urns.** 

**  He  sighs  to  call  one  Titian  stroke  his  own ;" 
expends  his  fortune  on  building  domes  and  obe- 
lisks, is  occasionally  delighted  to  share  his  vintage 
vrith  an  old  college  acquaintance,  and  dreams  of 
inviting  Delia  to  a  mansion  with  Venitian  win- 
dows. « 

Apart  from  those  ambiguities,  Shenstone  is  a 
pleasing  writer,  both  in  his  lighter  and  graver 
vein.  His  genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in 
mediocrity  without  meanness.  His  pieces  of 
levity  correspond  not  disagreeably  with  their  title. 
His  **  Ode  to  Memory"  is  worthy  of  protection 
from  the  power  which  it  invokes.  Some  of  the 
stanzas  of  his  **  Ode  to  Rural  Elegance'*  seem  to 
recall  to  us  the  countiy-loving  spirit  of  Cowley, 
subdued  in  wit,  but  harmonized  in  expression. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  stanza  in  that 
ode,  **  O  sweet  disposer  of  the  rural  hour,"  he 
sustains  an  agreeable  and  peculiarly  refined  strain 
of  poetical  feeling.  The  ballad  of  *<  Jemmy  i 
Dawson,"  and  the  elegy  on  «  Jessy,"  are  written  i 
with  genuine  feeling.  With  all  the  beauties  of 
the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  be  still  re- 
gretted, that  instead  of  devoting  his  whole  soul 
to  clumping  beeches,  and  projecting  mottos  for 
summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living 
nature  for  subjects,  and  described  her  interesting 
realities  with  the  same  fond  and  na'ive  touches 
which  give  so  much  delightfulness  to  his  portrait 
of  the  <<  School-mistress." 
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There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame; 
They  gprieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  the  pow*r  of  this  relentless  dame : 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely 
shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow ; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat 

low; 
And  as  they  look'd  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

So  have  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  conceive,) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  placed ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave. 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast ; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look 

aghast ; 
Sad  servitude !  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste  ! 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly   wights  of   smaller   size    should 

stray; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermiz'd,  which  thence  resound, 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel 
around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays;  with  anxious  fear  en- 
twined. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fill'd ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  join'd, 
And  fury  ancontroird,and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  ken'd,  in  semblance  meet  pour- 

tray'd, 
The  childish  faces  of  old  Eol's  train ; 
liibs,  Notus,  Auster:  these  in  frowns  array'd, 
How  then  would  fare  or  earth,  or  sky,  or  main. 
Were  the  stem  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  reinl 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell. 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain, 
The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deem'd  the  cell. 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order 
dweU. 


A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown : 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
*Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair ! 
'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  ne  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight 
on  ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth, 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right 

dear: 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mougbt  behove, 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  revere : 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title 

love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame  ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim ; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavish'd  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb 
she  found. 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could 

speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  the  silvery  dew; 
Where  no  vain  flower  discloseVl  a  gaudy  streak; 
But  herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders  grew : 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 
Fresh  baum,  and  marygold  of  cheerful  hue : 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb; 
And  more  I  fliin  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to 
rhyme. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  lefl:  unsung, 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around  ; 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue ; 
And  plantain  ribb'd,  that  heals  the  reaper's 

wound ; 
And  maij'ram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found ; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom, 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean,  with  mickle  rare 
perfume. 

And  her  trim  rosemarine,  that  whilom  crown'd 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer; 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  saored  shelter  for  its  branches  here ; 
Where,  edged  with  gold,  its  glittering  skirts 

appear. 
Oh  wassel  days !  O  customs  meet  and  well ! 
2B 
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Ere  this  was  banish'd  from  its  lofty  sphere 
Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell, 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lord- 
ling  dwell. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve, 
Hymned  such  psalms  as  Sternhold  forth  did 

mete; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  deave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat : 
Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foe-men  did  a  song  entreat, 
All,  for  the  nonoe,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they 
to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The   times,  when  truth  by   popish   rage   did 

bleed; 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn. 
That  noold  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did 

burn: 
Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forfend  thilk  days  should  e'er 

return. 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem. 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem, 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source   of   children's   and   of  courtiers' 

pride !) 
Redress'd  afironts,  for  vile  affironts  there  pass'd; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submias  to  raise; 
Some  with  vile  oopper-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'ftvys: 
Ev'n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she 

sways ; 
Forewarn 'd,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ! 
Eflsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are ; 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St  George's  high  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been, 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod,  unpleasing  sight,  I 
ween! 

Ah  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ! 


As  erst  the  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream. 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 
Sigh'd  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  looee  the  brogues,  the  striplmg's  tale  delight! 
And  down  they  drop;  appears  his  dainty  skis. 
Fair  as  the  furry-ooafof  whitest  ermilin. 

O  ruthfiil  scene !  when  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see : 
All  playful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free : 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny, 
(If  gentle  pardon  oould  with  dames  agree,) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command ; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ! 
(Ah !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near^ 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow ; 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  flight  may  trace  ? 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain  1 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  foce  1 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain  ? 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain  t 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  firom  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling 
stroke  proclaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay. 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickie  care : 
By  turns,  astony'd,  every  twig  survey, 
And,  from  their  fellow's  hateful  wounds  beware; 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair; 
Whence  oft  with  sugar'd  cates  she  doth  them 

greet, 
And  gingerbread  y-rare;    now,  certes,   doubly 

sweet 

See  to  their  seats  they  hye  widi  meny  glee. 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there; 
All  but  the  wight  of  bum  y-galled,  he 
Abhonreth  bench  and  stool,  and  fourm,  and 

chair: 
(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fix'd,that  rends  his  hair;) 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breast, 
Convulsions  intermitting,  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong;  his  dame's  unjust  behest; 
And  scorns  her  offer'd  love,  and  diuns  to  be 

caress'd. 

His  eyes  besprent  with  liquid  ciystal  shines. 
His  blooming  face  that  seems  a  poiple  flowci^ 
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Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines, 
All  smear'd  and  suUyM  by  a  vernal  shower. 
O  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power! 
AH,  all,  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame. 
All,  all,  but  she, regret  this  mournful  hour: 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower, 
shall  claim, 
If  80  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought, 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pines; 
Ne  for  his  fellows'  joyaunce  careth  aught. 
But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns; 
And  deems  it  shame  if  he  to  peace  inclines; 
And  many  a  sullen  look  askance  is  sent, 
Which  fur  his  dame's  annoyance  be  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent. 
The  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  *haviour  past 
resent. 

Ah  me !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be  which  thus  inspires. 
Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see, 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah !  better  far  than  all  the  Muses'  lyres. 
All  coward  arts,  is  valour's  generous  heat ; 
The  firm  fixt  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires, 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul :  more  justly  great 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  &lse 
deceit : 

Yet,  nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  ap- 
pear! 
Even  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall 

die! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 
Wisheth,   poor  starveling  elf!  his    paper    kite 
may  fly. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design. 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build. 
Shall  Dennis  be  !  if  rigid  fate  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  the  Aonian  field: 
And,  sour'd  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear. 
As  he  who  now  with  'sdainful  fury  thrill'd. 
Surveys  mine  work :  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  «  What 
stuff  is  here  1" 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  skie. 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison-door : 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly, 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  han  cover'd  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-Kved  pastimes,  I  im- 
plore! 
For  well  may  fireedom  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  itian  the  sun. 


Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid ; 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing  ! 
But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers; 
Deluded   wight!   who  weens  fair    peace   csin 
spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear ! 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  fi-agile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend, 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck-and-drake  to  play ; 
Thilk  to  the  huckster's  savory  cottage  tend. 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  th'  allotted  mite  to 
spend. 

Here,  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store. 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-oover'd  o'er. 
Galling  full  sore  th'  unmoney'd  wight,  are  seen ; 
And  goose-'brie  clad  in  livery  red  or  green ; 
And  here  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear. 
Fine  pear !  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween : 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyless  oome  there, 
Lest  smit  with  ardent  love  he  pine  with  hopeless 
care! 

See !  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  ty'd, 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances 

round. 
With  pamper'd  look  draw  little  eyes  aside; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure  and  the  nut  all  brown. 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 
Whose  honour'd  names  th*  inventive  city  own. 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's  praises 

known. 

Admired  Salopia!  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave. 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  try'd, 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave : 
Ah!   'midst  the  rest,  may  flowers   adorn  his 

grave, 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display  I 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave. 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their 
way.* 


[•  <*  When  I  bought  Spenser  fint,'*  says  Bhenstone,  "  I 
read  a  pa^e  or  two  of  *  The  Fatrie  Queene,'  and  cared  not 
to  proraed.  After  that  Pope's  *  Alley,'  made  me  ooneider 
him  IndioToiusIy;  and  in  that  light,  I  think  one  may  read 
him  with  pleasure."  T^e  owe  the  Schoolmlfltress  to  this 
ill-taste  and  this  complete  misconception  of  Spenser. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  an  entertaining  paper  on  Shanstone,  hut 
has  omitted  to  mention  that  the  first  sketch  of  the  School- 
mistress, in  twelve  stanaaa,  is  in  Shenstone's  first  pubU- 
oation.] 
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ELEGT, 

BESCUBIHO  TBS  BOBSOW  OP  AS  mOXSVOVS  WSm  05  VBS 
KtLASCBQLJ  KTSm  Of  A  UOQCTIOUS  AMOUB. 

Why  mourns  my  friend  ?  why  weeps  his  down- 
cast eye  ?  [shine  1 

That  eye  where  mirth,  where  fancy  need  to 
Thy  cheerful  meads  reprove  that  swelling  sigh ; 

Spring  ne'er  enameird  fidrer  meads  than  thine. 

Art  thou  not  lodged  in  fortune's  warm  embrace  1 
Wert  thou  not  form'd  by  nature's  partial  care  1 

Blest  in  thy  song,  and  blest  in  every  grace 
That  wins  the  friend,  or  that  enchants  the  fair? 

Damon,  said  he,  thy  partial  praise  restrain ; 

Not  Damon's  friendship  can  my  peace  restore ; 
Alas !  his  very  praise  awakes  my  pain, 

And  my  poor  wounded  bosom  bleeds  the  more. 

For  oh  that  nature  on  my  birth  had  frown'd, 
Or  fortune  fiz'd  me  to  some  lowly  cell ! 

Then  had  my  bosom  'scaped  this  fatal  wound, 
Nor  had  I  bid  these  vernal  sweets  farewelL 

But  led  by  Fortune's  hand,  her  darling  child, 
My  youth  her  vain  licentious  bliss  admired; 

In  Fortune's  train  the  syren  Flattery  smiled. 
And  rashly  hallow'd  all  her  queen  inspired. 

Of  folly  studious,  even  of  vices  vain. 
Ah  vices !  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay ! 

I  chased  the  guileless  daughters  of  the  plain. 
Nor  dropp'd  the  chase  till  Jessy  was  my  prey. 

Poor  artless  maid !  to  stain  thy  spotless  name, 
Expense,  and  art,  and  toil,  united  strove; 

To  lure  a  breast  that  felt  the  purest  flame, 
Sustain'd  by  virtue,  but  betray'd  by  love. 

School'd  in  the  science  of  love's  mazy  wiles, 
I  clothed  each  feature  with  aJQfected  scorn ; 

I  spoke  of  jealous  doubts,  and  fickle  smiles, 
And,  feigning,  left  her  anxious  and  forlorn. 

Then,  while  the  fancied  rage  alarm'd  her  care, 
Warm  to  deny,  and  zealous  to  disprove ; 

I  bade  my  words  the  wonted  softness  wear. 
And  seized  the  minute  of  returning  love. 

To  thee,  my  Damon,  dare  I  paint  the  rest! 

Will  yet  thy  love  a  candid  ear  incline ! 
Assured  that  virtue,  by  misfortune  prest, 

Feels  not  the  sharpness  of  a  pang  like  mine. 

Nine  envious  moons  matured  her  growing  shame: 
Erewhile  to  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  day ; 

When,  scom'd  of  virtue,  stigmatized  by  feme, 
Low  at  my  feet  desponding  Jessy  lay. 

»« Henry,"  she  said,  "  by  thy  dear  form  subdued, 
See  the  sad  relics  of  a  nymph  undone ! 

I  find,  I  find,  this  rising  sob  renew'd : 
I  sigh  in  shades,  and  sicken  at  the  sun. 

Amid  the  dreary  gloom  of  night  I  cry,       [turn  ? 

When  will  the  morn's  once  pleasing  scenes  re- 
Yet  what  can  mom's  returning  ray  supply. 

But  foes  that  triumph,  or  but  friends  that  mourn ! 


I  Alas !  no  more  that  joyous  mom  appears 

That  led  the  tranquU  hours  of  spotless  hme ; 
I  For  I  have  steep'd  a  father's  couch  in  tears. 

And  tinged  a  mother's  glowing  cheek  with 
I  shame. 

I 
The  vocal  birds  that  raise  their  matin  strain. 

The  sportive  lambs,  increase  my  pensive  moan ; 
All  seem  to  chase  me  from  the  cheerful  plain. 

And  talk  of  truth  and  innocence  alone. 

If  through  the  garden's  flowery  tribes  I  stray. 
Where  bloom  the  jasmines  that  could  once  allure, 

Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,  they  say. 
For  we  are  spotless,  Jessy,  we  are  pure. 

Ye  flowers  that  well  reproach  a  nymph  so  frail ; 

Say,  could  ye  with  my  virgin  fame  compare ! 
The  brightest  bud  that  scents  the  vernal  ^e 

Was  not  so  fivgrant,  and  was  not  so  &ir. 

Now  the  grave  old  alarm  the  gentler  young ; 

And  all  my  fame's  abhorr'd  contagion  flee : 
Trembles  eadi  lip,  and  fiilters  every  tongue. 

That  bids  the  mom  propitious  smile  on  me. 

Thus  for  your  sake  I  shun  each  human  eye ; 

I  bid  the  sweets  of  blooming  youth  adieu : 
To  die  I  languish,  but  I  dread  to  die. 

Lest  my  sad  &te  should  nourish  pangs  for  you. 

Raise  me  from  earth ;  the  pains  of  want  remove. 
And  let  me  silent  seek  some  friendly  shore ; 

There  only,  banish'd  from  the  form  I  love. 
My  weeping  virtue  shall  relapse  no  more. 

Be  but  my  friend ;  I  ask  no  dearer  name ; 

Be  such  the  meed  of  some  more  artful  fitir; 
Nor  could  it  heal  my  peace,  or  chase  my  shame, 

That  pity  gave  what  love  refused  to  share. 

Force  not  my  tongue  to  ask  its  scanty  bread ; 

Nor  hurl  thy  Jessy  to  the  vulgar  crew; 
Not  such  the  parent's  board  at  which  I  fed ! 

Not  such  the  precepts  from  his  lips  I  drew ! 

Haply,  when  age  has  sUverM  o'er  my  hair, 
Malice  may  learn  to  scorn  so  mean  a  spoil; 

Envy  may  slight  a  face  no  longer  fair ; 
And  pity  welcome  to  my  native  soil.*' 

She  spoke — ^nor  was  I  bom  of  savage  race; 

Nor  could  these  hands  a  niggard  boon  assign ; 
Grateful  she  clasp'd  me  in  a  last  embrace. 

And  vow'd  to  waste  her  life  in  prayers  for  mine. 

I  saw  her  foot  the  lofty  bark  ascend ; 

I  saw  her  breast  with  every  passion  heave : 
I  left  her — torn  from  every  earthly  friend ; 

Oh !  my  hard  bosom,  which  could  bear  to  leave! 

Brief  let  me  be;  the  fatal  storm  arose; 

The  biUows  raged,  the  pilot's  art  was  vain ; 
O'er  the  tall  mast  the  circling  surges  dose ; 

My  Jessy — floats  upon  the  watery  plain ! 

And  see  my  youth's  impetuous  fires  decay ; 

Seek  not  to  stop  reflection's  bitter  tear; 
But  warn  the  frolic,  and  instruct  the  gay. 

From  Jessy  floating  on  her  watery  bier ! 
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PBOM  "RURAL  ELEGANCE." 

A2f  ODE  TO  TBS  DUCB18B  OF  BOHEBStt.^ 

While  orient  skies  restore  the  day, 
And  dew-drops  catch  the  lucid  ray ; 

Amid  the  sprightly  scenes  of  mom, 
Will  aaght  the  muse  inspire ! 

Oh !  peace  to  yonder  clamorous  horn 
That  drowns  the  sacred  lyre ! 

Ye  rural  thanes,  that  o'er  the  mossy  down 

Some  panting,  timorous  hare  pursue ; 
Does  nature  mean  your  joys  alone  to  crown  t 

Say,  does  she  smooth  her  lawns  for  you  1 
For  you  does  Echo  bid  the  rocks  reply, 
And,  urged  by  rude  constraint,  resound  the  jovial 
cry ! 
See  from  the  neighbouring  hill,  forlorn, 

The  wretched  swain  your  sport  surrey : 
He  finds  his  faithful  fences  torn, 

He  finds  his  laboured  crops  a  prey ; 
He  8ees  his  flock — ^no  more  in  circles  feed ; 
Haply  beneath  your  ravage  bleed. 
And  with  no  random  curses  loads  the  deed. 

Nor  yet,  ye  swains,  conclude 

That  nature  smiles  for  you  alone ; 
Tour  bounded  soub,  and  your  conceptions  crude. 
The  proud,  the  selfish  boast  disown ; 
Yours  be  the  produce  of  the  soil : 
O  may  it  still  reward  your  toil ! 
Nor  ever  the  defenceless  train 
Of  clinging  in&nts  ask  support  in  vain ! 

But  though  the  various  harvest  gild  your  plains, 

Does  the  mere  landscape  feast  your  eye  1 
Or  the  warm  hope  of  distant  gains 
Far  other  cause  of  glee  supply  1 
Is  not  the  red-streak*s  future  juice 

The 'source  of  your  delight  profound, 
Where  Ariconium  pours  her  gems  profuse, 

Purpling  a  whole  horizon  round  1 
Athirst  ye  praise  the  limpid  stream,  'tis  true: 

But  though,  the  pebbled  shores  among, 

It  mimic  no  unpleasing  song, 
The  limpid  fountain  murmurs  not  for  you. 

Unpleased  ye  see  the  thickets  bloom, 
Unplcased  the  spring  her  flowery  robe  resume : 
Unmoved  the  mountain's  airy  pile, 
The  dappled  mead  without  a  smile. 
O  let  a  rural  conscious  Muse, 
For  well  she  knows,  your  froward  sense  accuse; 
Forth  to  the  solemn  oak  you  bring  the  square, 
And  span  the  massy  trunk,  before  you  cry,  'tis 
fair. 

Nor  yet,  ye  leam'd,  nor  yet,  ye  courtly  train, 
If  haply  from  your  haunts  ye  stray 
To  waste  with  us  a  summer's  day, 
Exclude  the  taste  of  every  swain, 
Nor  our  untutor'd  sense  disdain  : 
'Tis  Nature  only  gives  exclusive  right 
To  relish  her  supreme  delight ; 
She,  where  she  pleases  kind  or  ooy. 
Who  furnishes  the  scene  and  forms  us  to  enjoy. 
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Then  hither  bring  the  fair  ingenuous  mind. 
By  her  auspicious  aid  refined ; 
Lo !  not  a  hedge-row  hawthorn  blows, 
Or  humble  hare-bell  paints  the  plain. 
Or  valley  winds,  or  fountain  flows. 

Or  purpled  heath  is  tinged,  in  vain : 
For  such  -the  rivers  dash  the  foaming  tides, 
The  mountain  swells,  the  dale  subsides ; 
Even  thriftless  furze  detains  their  wandering 
Bight, 
And  the  rough  barren  rock  grows  pregnant  with 
delight. 


Why  brand  these  pleasures  with  the  name 
Of  soft,  unsocial  toils,  of  indolence  and  shame  1 
Search  but  the  garden,  or  the  wood, 
Let  yon  admired  carnation  own, 
Not  all  was  meant  for  raiment  or  for  food, 

Not  all  for  needful  use  alone ; 
There  while  the  seeds  of  future  blossoms  dwell, 
'Tis  ooloor'd  for  the  sight,  perfumed  to  please  the 
smell. 

Why  knows  the  nightingale  to  sing  ? 

Why  flows  the  pine's  nectareous  juice  ? 
Why  shines  with  paint  the  linnet's  wing  1 

For  sustenance  alone  1  For  use  1 
For  preservation  t  Every  sphere 
Shall  bid  fiiir  pleasure's  rightful  claim  appear. 
And  sure  there  seem,  of  humankind. 

Some  bom  to  shun  the  solemn  strife ; 
Some  for  amusive  tasks  design'd, 

To  soothe  the  certain  ills  of  life ; 
Grace  its  lone  vales  with  many  a  budding  rose, 

New  founts  of  bliss  disclose, 
Call  forth  refreshing  shailes,  and  decorate  repose. 


ODE  TO  ME5I0RT. 

O  MEHOBT !  celestial  maid  ! 

Who  glean'st  the  flowerets  cropt  by  Time ; 
And  suffenng  not  a  leaf  to  fade, 

Preservest  the  blossoms  of  our  prime ; 
Bring,  bring  those  moments  to  my  mind 
When  life  was  new,  and  Lesbia  kind. 

And  bring  that  garland  to  my  sight, 

With  which  ray  favoured  crook  she  bound ; 

And  bring  that  wreath  of  roses  bright 
Which  then  my  festive  temples  crown'd ; 

And  to  my  raptured  car  convey 

The  gentle  things  she  deig^'d  to  say. 

And  sketch  with  care  the  Muse's  bower. 

Where  Isis  rolls  her  silver  tide ; 
Nor  yet  omit  one  reed  or  flower 

That  shines  on  Cherwell's  verdant  side ; 
If  so  thou  may'st  those  hours  prolong, 
When  polish'd  Lycon  join'd  my  song. 

The  song  it  'vails  not  to  recite- 
But  sure,  to  soothe  our  youthful  dreams. 

Those  banks  and  streams  appear'd  more  bright 
Than  other  banks,  than  other  streams: 
2a2 
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Off  by  thy  softening  pencil  shown, 
Assume  thy  beauties  not  their  own ! 

And  paint  that  sweetly  vacant  scene. 

When,  all  beneath  the  poplar  bough, 
My  spirits  light,  my  soul  serene, 

I  breathed  in  verse  one  cordial  vow : 
That  nothing  should  my  soul  inspire. 
But  friendship  warm,  and  love  entire. 
Dull  to  the  sense  of  new  delight, 

On  thee  the  drooping  Muse  attends ; 
As  some  fond  lover,  robb*d  of  sight, 

On  thy  expressive  power  depends; 
Nor  would  exchange  thy  glowing  lines. 
To  live  the  lord  of  all  that  shines. 
But  let  me  chase  those  vows  away 

Which  at  ambition's  shrine  I  made ; 


r^ 


Nor  ever  let  thy  skill  display 

Those  anxious  momenta,  ill  repaid  : 
Oh !  from  my  breast  that  season  noe. 
And  bring  my  childhood  in  its  place. 

Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring. 
And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode ; 

When,  pleased,  in  many  a  sportive  nag. 
Around  the  room  I  jovial  rode : 

Ev'n  let  me  bid  my  lyre  adieu. 

And  bring  the  whistle  that  I  blew. 

Then  will  I  muse,  and  pensive  say. 
Why  did  not  these  enjoyments  last ; 

How  sweetly  wasted  I  the  day. 
While  innocence  allow'd  to  waste ! 

Ambition's  toils  alike  are  vain. 

But,  ah !  for  pleasure  yield  os  pain. 


HENRY  CAREY. 


[nK  Oct.  iTo.] 


Henrt  Caret  was  a  musician  by  profession, 
and  author  both  of  the  words  and  melody  of  the 


pleasing  song  of  **  Sally  in  our  Alley."   He  csme 
to  an  untimely  death  by  his  own  hands. 


SALLT  IN  OUR  ALLET.* 
Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart, 

There's  none  like  pretty  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land. 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally : 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em  ; 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long. 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em : 
But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally ! 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

(I  love  her  so  sincerely,) 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely : 


[•  Corey  in  the  thlxd  Edition  of  his  Poems,  published  in 
1729.  beforo  **  the  BaUad  of  Sally  in  our  AUey,*'  hu  placed 
this  note:— 

TBI  ABOUICIIIT. 

**  A  vulgar  error  hsTing  long  preTsHod  among  many 
pomons,  who  imagine  8allV  Salisbury  the  sutdect  of  this 
bnliftd,  the  Author  bc^  leave  to  undoeeive  and  assure 
them  it  htui  not  the  least  alludon  to  her,  he  being  a 
stranger  to  her  very  name  at  the  time  this  Song  vras  com- 
posed. For  n«  f  nnoconoe  and  yirtne  were  ever  the  bound- 
aries to  hia  Mum,  so  in  this  little  poem  he  had  no  other 
Tiew  than  to  Ret  forth  the  beauty  of  a  chaste  and  dirin- 
ti«retitcd  paraion.  even  in  the  loirest  class  of  human  lift. 
The  real  o<  casion  ww>  this :  a  Shoemaker's *Prentice  making 
holidiiy  with  hia  Sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a  Fight  of 
Bedlam,  the  puppet-show^  the  flying-chairs,  and  all  the 


But,  let  him  bang  his  belly  foil, 

ril  bear  it  all  for  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day ; 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  be^jrixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday ; 
For  then  Fm  dress'd  all  in  my  best. 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church, 

And  often  am  I  blamed. 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

As  soon  as  text  is  named : 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon  time 

And  slink  away  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 


elegancies  of  Moorflelds:  from  whence  proceeding  to  the 
Farthlng-pie^ouae,  he  gave  her  a  collation  of  buns,  efaeaee> 
cakes,  gammon  of  bacon,  stuff'd  beef,  and  bottled  ale; 
through  all  whkh  scenes  the  Author  dodged  them,  (tiiannad 
with  the  simplicity  of  their  oourtshipJ  fh>m  whence  he 
drew  this  little  sketch  of  nature;  but  being  then  young 
and  obscure,  he  was  very  much  ridiculed  tqr  some  of  his 
acquaintance  for  this  performance;  which  nevesthelees 
made  its  way  into  the  polite  world,  and  amply  recom- 
pensed him  by  the  applause  of  the  divine  Addison,  who 
was  pleased  (more  than  once)  to  mention  it  with  approb*- 
tion,**  p.  127.  There  was  some  attempt  to  rob  Carey  of  his 
right  to  his  ballad,  as  there  was  to  rob  Denham,  Garth, 
and  Akenslde,  but  it  did  not  succeed  then,  though  it  occa- 
sioned uneasiness  to  the  author,  mat  will  It  now,  when  U 
can  affect  him  no  more.] 
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When  Chrifitmas  comes  abont  again, 

Oh  then  I  shall  have  money ; 
m  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 

ril  give  it  to  my  honey: 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pounds, 

rd  give  it  all  to  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 


My  master,  and  the  neighbours  all, 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally ; 
And  (but  for  her)  I'd  better  be 

A  slave,  and  row  a  galley  : 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O  then  rU  marry  Sally, 
O  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed, 

But  not  in  our  alley. 


CHARLES  CHURCHILL. 


[]leni,im.    I>ied,lT64.] 


Hb  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman, 
who  was  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  John's,  West- 
minster. He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
but  not  being  disposed 

**  O'er  crabbed  authors  life's  gay  prime  to  waste, 
Or  cramp  wild  genius  in  tlte  chains  of  taste," 

he  left  the  university  abruptly,  and  coming  to 
London  made  a  clandestine  marriage  in  the 
Fleet.*  His  father,  though  much  displeased  at 
the  proceeding,  became  reconciled  to  what  could 
not  be  remedied,  and  received  the  Imprudent 
couple  for  about  a  year  under  his  roo£  AAer 
this  young  Churchill  went  for  some  time  to  study 
theology  at  Sunderland,  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  having  taken  orders,  officiated  at  Cadbury, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Rainham,  a  living  of  his 
father's  in  Essex,  till  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
be  succeeded  in  1758  to  the  curacy  and  lecture- 
ship of  St.  John'k,  Westminster.  Here  he  con- 
ducted himself  for  some  time  with  a  decorum 
suitable  to  hb  profession,  and  increased  his  narrow 
income  by  undertaking  private  tuition.  He  got 
into  debt,  it  is  true ;  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  father  of  his  friend  the  poet,  was  obliged 
to  mediate  with  his  creditors  for  their  acceptance 
of  a  composition ;  but  when  fortune  put  it  into 
his  power,  Churchill  honourably  discharged  all 
his  obligations.  His  Rosdad  appeared  at  first 
anonymously,  in  1761,  and  was  ascribed  to  one 
or  other  of  half  the  wits  in  town;  but  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  it,  and  his  poetical  *<  Apology," 
in  which  he  retaliated  upon  the  critical  reviewers 
of  his  poem,  (not  fearing  to  affiront  even  Fielding 
and  Smollett,)  made  him  at  once  famous  and 
formidable.  The  players,  at  least,  felt  him  to  be 
so.  Garrick  himself,  who  though  extolled  in  the 
Rosciad  was  sarcastically  alluded  to  in  the  Apo- 

[*  Mr.  Sonthey  believes  that  his  marriage  took  place 
prerioiu  to  his  entering  the  unirersity  of  Cambridge. 
— -W/e  qf  CbtcpCT",  vol.  i.  p.  70.] 

t  Niebols,  in  his  Uteraiy  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Oeotury,  vol.  vi.  p.  424,  gives  this  information  of  Tom 
Davftss's  being  driven  off  the  stage  by  Churchill's  satire 


logy,  courted  him  like  a  suppliant ;  and  his  satire 
had  the  effect  of  driving  poor  Tom  Davies,  the 
biographer  of  Garrick,  though  he  was  a  tolerable 
performer,  from  the  stage.t  A  letter  from  another 
actor,  of  the  name  of  Davis,  who  seems  rather 
to  have  dreaded  than  experienced  his  severity,  is 
preserved  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  in  which  the  poor  comedian 
deprecates  the  poet's  censure  in  an  expected  pub- 
lication, as  likely  to  deprive  him  of  bread.  What 
was  mean  in  Garrick  might  have  been  an  object 
of  compassion  in  this  humble  man ;  but  Churdiill 
answered  him  with  surly  contempt,  and  holding 
to  the  plea  of  justice,  treated  his  fears  with  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  a  hangman.  His  moral 
character,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  keep  pace 
with  his  literary  reputation.  As  he  got  above 
neglect  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  above 
censure.  His  superior,  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, having  had  occasion  to  rebuke  him  for  some 
irregularities,  he  threw  aside  at  once  the  clerical 
habit  and  profession,  and  arrayed  his  ungainly 
form  in  the  splendour  of  fashion.  Amidst  the 
remarks  of  his  enemies,  and  what  he  pronounces 
the  still  more  insulting  advice  of  his  prudent 
friends  upon  his  irregular  life,  he  published  his 
epistle  to  Lloyd,  entitled  Night,  a  sort  of  mani- 
festo of  the  impulses,  for  they  could  not  be  called 
principles,  by  which  he  professed  his  conduct  to 
be  influenced.  The  leading  maxims  of  this 
epistle  are,  that  prudence  and  hypocrisy  in  these 
times  are  the  same  thing !  that  good  hours  are 
but  fine  words;  and  that  it  ia  better  to  avow 
faults  than  to  conceal  them.  Speaking  of  his 
convivial  enjoyments  he  says 

**  Night's  laughing  hours  unheeded  slip  siray, 
Kor  one  dttJJ  thought  forstelis  i4>proaeh  of  day." 

In  the  same  description  he  somewhat  awkwardly 
introduces 

on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson.  This  Davies  was  the 
editor  of  Dramatic  Mifcellauies,  and  of  the  Life  and  Worlu 
of  LiUo.  The  name  of  the  other  poor  player  who  ln»> 
plored  Churchiirs  mercy  was  T.  Davis,  nis  name  being 
differently  spelt  from  that  of  Oarrick's  biographer.  Ghur* 
chill's  aubwer  to  him  is  also  preserved  by  NloDols. 
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•<  wine's  gay  God,  with  Tixmuiici  hj  hto  lide, 
^Whilst  HXALTB  attends." 

How  would  Churchill  have  belaboured  any  fool 
or  hypocrite  who  had  pretended  to  boast  of  health 
and  temperance  in  the  midst  of  orgies  that  turned 
night  into  day. 

By  his  connexion  with  Wilkes  he  added  poli- 
tical to  personal  causes  of  animosity,  and  did  not 
diminish  the  number  of  unfavouri^le  eyes  that 
were  turned  upon  his  private  character.  He  had 
certainly,  with  all  his  faults,  some  strong  and 
good  qualities  of  the  heart ;  but  the  particular 
proofe  of  these  were  not  likely  to  be  sedulously 
collected  as  materials  of  his  biography,  for  he 
had  now  placed  himself  in  that  light  of  reputa- 
tion when  a  man's  likeness  is  taken  by  its  shadow 
and  darkness.  Accordingly,  the  most  prominent 
circumstances  that  we  afterward  learn  respecting 
him  are,  that  he  separated  from  his  wife,  and  se- 
duced the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  Westmin- 
ster. At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  either  from  his 
satiety  or  repentance,  he  advised  this  unfortunate 
woman  to  return  to  her  friends ;  but  took  her 
back  again  upon  her  finding  her  home  made  in- 
tolerable by  the  reproaches  of  a  sister.*  His 
reputation  for  inebriety  also  received  some  public 
adsnowledgments.  Hogarth  gave  as  much  ce- 
lebrity as  he  could  to  his  love  of  porter,  by  repre- 
senting him  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  mug  of  that 
liquor  in  the  shape  of  a  bear  ;t  but  the  painter 
had  no  great  reason  to  congratulate  himself  ulti- 
mately on  the  effects  of  his  caricature.  Our  poet 
was  included  in  the  general  warrant  that  was  is- 
sued for  apprehending  Wilkes.  He  hid  himself, 
however,  and  avcaded  imprisonment.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1764  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilkes  at 
Boulogne,  where  he  caught  a  miliary  fever,  and 
expired  in  his  thirty-third  year.^ 

Churchill  may  be  ranked  as  a  satirist  immedi- 
ately after  Pope  and  Dryden,  with  perhaps  a 
greater  share  of  humour  than  eitlier.  He  has 
the  bitterness  of  Pope,  with  less  wit  to  atone  for 
it ;  but  no  mean  share  of  the  free  manner  and 
energetic  plainness  of  Dryden.§  After  the  Ros- 
ciad  and  Apology  he  began  his  poem  of  the  Ghost, 


[*  The  only  laudable  part  of  ChurrhiU's  oondact  durins; 
hifl  short  oareer  of  popularity  was,  that  be  carefully  laid 
by  a  provision  for  those  who  were  dependent  on  him.  This 
was  his  meritorious  motiyo  for  that  grecdincns  of  gain 
with  which  he  wa«  reproached:  as  if  it  were  any  reproach 
to  a  suooessful  author,  that  he  doled  out  his  writings  in 
the  way  most  adrantageous  for  himself;  and  fixed  upon 
them  9t  high  a  price  as  his  admirers  wore  willinj;  to  pay  I 
He  thus  enabled  himself  to  bequeath  an  annuity  of  i^ixty 
pounds  to  his  widow,  and  of  fifty  to  the  more  unhappy 
woman,  who,  after  they  had  both  repented  of  their  guilty 
interoouse,  had  fled  to  him  agidn  for  the  protection,  which 
she  knew  not  where  else  to  seek.  And  when  thesi*  duties 
had  been  provided  for,  there  remalded  some  surplus  for 
his  two  sons.  Well  would  it  bo  if  be  might  be  w  fuirly 
vindicated  on  other  points.— Sodthxt,  Cknoper,  vol.  ii.  p. 
160.]  f        i^f  y 

[t  Mr.  Gampboll  has  missed  the  point  of  the  picture. 
Churchill  Is  represented  as  a  bear  in  clerical  bands  that 
are  torn,  and  ruffled  paws.] 

[1 "  Only  a  day  before  that  event  took  place,"  says  Southey, 
"  ne  made  his  will,  wherein  it  is  mournful  toobNerve  there 
Is  not  the  slightest  expression  of  religious  &ith  or  hopef* 


(founded  on  the  well-known  stoij  of  Cocklane,) 
many  parts  of  which  tradition  reports  him  to 
have  composed  when  scarce  recovered  from  his 
fits  of  drunkenness.  It  is  certainly  a  rambling 
and  scandalous  production,  with  a  few  such 
original  gleams  as  might  have  crossed  the  brain 
of  genius  amidst  the  bile  and  lassitude  of  dissi- 
pation. The  novelty  of  political  warfiue  seems 
to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  his  powers  in  the 
Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  satire  on  Scotland,  which 
even  to  Scotchmen  must  seem  to  sheath  its  sting 
in  its  laughable  extravagance.  His  poetical 
Epistle  to  Hogarth  is  remarkable,  amidst  iu 
savage  ferocity,  for  one  of  the  best  panegyrics 
that  was  ever  bestowed  on  that  painter's  works. 
He  scalps  indeed  even  barbarously  the  infirmities 
of  the  man,  but,  on  the  whole,  spares  the  laurels 
of  the  artist.  The  following  is  his  descripti<Hi  of 
Hogarth's  powers. 

**  In  walks  of  humour,  la  thai  cast  of  a^k^ 
Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile; 
In  comedy,  his  nnt'ral  road  to  fiune. 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name, 
Where  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  Join'd:  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  eaoh,  as  bodies  for  their  sool, 
Fo  as  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole, 
Where  a  plain  story  to  the  eye  is  told, 
Which  we  conceive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  unrivall'd  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Uurivall'd  praise  to  the  most  distant  age." 

There  are  two  peculiarly  interesting  passages 
in  his  Conference.  One  of  them,  expressive  of 
remorse  for  his  crime  of  seduction,  has  been  often 
quoted.  The  other  is  a  touching  description  of 
a  man  of  iudependent  spirit  reduced  by  despair 
and  poverty  to  accept  of  the  means  of  sustaining 
life  on  humiliating  terms. 

"  What  proof  might  do,  what  hanger  might  effect, 
What  fami<ih'd  nature,  looking  with  neglect 
On  all  Kho  once  held  dear,  what  fear,  at  strife 
With  fiiinting  virtue  for  the  means  of  life, 
Mi^ht  make  this  coward  flef>h,  in  love  with  breath, 
Fhndd'ring  at  pain,  and  shrinking  back  from  death. 
In  treiuton  to  my  soul,  descend  to  bear. 
Trusting  to  fnte,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 

Once, — at  thin  hour  those  wounds  afresh  I  feel. 
Which  nor  prosperity  nor  time  ean  heaL 
•  •«••• 

Thofle  wounds,  which  humbled  all  that  pride  of  man. 
Which  brings  such  mighty  aid  to  virtue's  plan: 


His  body  was  brought  from  Boulogne  to  Dover,  and  tnr 
torred  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  where  his  grave  is  dSs- 
languished  by  what  Mr.  Southey  calls  an  epicureaa  Una 
from  one  of  his  own  poems: 

Life  to  the  last  enjoy 'd,  hereGiiurdiill  lies. 

See  also  Byron's  poem  entitled  "Churchiirs  Grave:" 

I  titood  before  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a  season. 

(Works,  vol.  z.  p.  287)  and  Scott's  note.] 

[§  Is  he  not  rathor  an  excellent  Oldham?  His  poetical 
character,  however,  has  been  given  by  Oowper,  in  a  few 
sententious  lines,— see  his  Tid)U  flalk,  Churchill,  with  his 
many  excellencies,  never  rises  to  the  poetical  heights  of 
Pope  and  Dryden.  He  is  coarse,  vigorous,  surly,  axid 
slovenly : 

fhUof  gall 
Wormwood  and  sulphur,  sharp  and  toothed  withal. 

BeHJohnton, 
And  has  a  swing  of  versification  peculiarlj  his  own.] 
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Onoe,  awed  by  foitnno's  moflt  oppremiTe  frown, 
I^  leKiti  rapine  to  the  eaiih  bow'd  down, 
Mj  credit  at  last  gaiip,  my  atate  undone, 
Trembling  to  meet  the  shock  I  oould  not  shun, 
Tirtne  gave  ground,  and  blade  despair  preraird : 
Sinking  beneath  the  storm,  my  q>irits  fhdl*d, 
Like  Peter's  bith." 

But  without  eoumeratiDg  simO*r  passages, 
which  may  form  an  exception  to  the  remark,  the 
general  tenor  of  his  later  works  fell  beneath  his 


first  reputation.  His  DueJKst  is  positively  dull ; 
and  hu  Gotham,  the  imaginary  realm  of  which 
he  feigns  himselif  the  sovereign,  is  calculated  to 
remind  us  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  its  sages.* 
It  was  jasUy  complained  that  he  became  too 
much  an  echo  of  himself,  and  that  before  his 
short  literary  career  was  closed,  his  originality 
appeared  to  be  exhausted. 


CNTRODUCnON  TO  "THE  ROSCIAD." 

R09CIU9  deceased,  each  high  aspiring  player 
Push'd  all  his  interest  for  the  vacant  chair. 
The  buskin'd  heroes  of  the  mimic  stage 
No  longer  whine  in  love,  and  rant  in  rage ! 
The  monarch  quits  his  throne,  and  condescends 
Humble  to  court  the  favour  of  tus  friends; 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserved  mishaps. 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  dape. 
Thus  the  victorious  chiefs  of  ancient  Rome, 
To  win  the  mob,  a  suppliant's  form  assume. 
In  pompous  strain  fight  o'er  th'extingnish'dwar. 
And  show  where  honour  bled  in  every  scar. 

But  though  bare  merit  might  in  Rome  appear 
The  strongest  plea  for  favour,  'tis  not  here; 
We  form  our  judgment  in  another  way ; 
And  they  will  best  succeed  who  best  can  pay : 
Those,  who  would  gain  the  votes  of  British  tribes, 
Must  add  to  force  of  merit  force  of  bribes. 

What  can  an  actor  give  ?  In  every  age 
Cash  hath  been  rudely  banish'd  from  the  stage ; 
Monarchs  themselves,  to  grief  of  every  player, 
Appear  as  often  as  their  image  there : 
They  can't,  like  candidate  for  other  seat, 
Pour  seas  of  wine,  and  mountains  raise  of  meat 
Wine!  they  could  bribe  you  with  tiie  world  as 

soon, 
And  of  roast  beef  they  only  know  the  tune: 
But  what  they  have  they  give:  could  Clive  do 

more, 
Though  for  each  million  he  had  brought  home 
fburl 

Shuter  keeps  open  house  at  Southwark  fair. 
And  hopes  the  friends  of  humour  will  be  there ; 
In  Smithfield,  Yates  prepares  the  rival  treat 
For  those  who  laughter  love  instead  of  meat ; 
Foote,  at  Old  House,  for  even  Foote  will  be 
In  self-conceit  an  actor,  bribes  with  tea ; 
Which  Wilkinson  at  second  hand  receives. 
And  at  the  New,  pours  water  on  the  leaves. 

The  town  divided,  each  runs  several  ways, 
As  passion,  humour,  interest,  party  sways. 
Things  of  no  moment,  colour  of  the  hair. 
Shape  of  a  leg,  complexion  brown  or  fabr, 
A  dress  well-chosen,  or  a  patch  mbplaced, 
Conciliate  fiivour,  or  create  distaste. 

From  galleries  loud  peals  of  laughter  roll. 
And  thunder  Shuter's  praises— he's  so  droll. 


£*  Cowper  was  of  another  opinion.   **  Gotham,"  he  says, 
a  noble  and  beaatitui  poem :  making  allowance  ^and 
Dryden  perliaps,  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitc^fae],  stands  in 


Embox'd,  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart. 
Palmer !  Oh !  Palmer  tops  the  janty  part 
Seated  in  pit,  the  dwarf,  with  aching  eyes, 
Looks  up,  and  vows  that  Barry's  out  of  size ; 
Whilst  to  six  feet  the  vig'rous  stripling  grown. 
Declares  that  Garrick  is  another  Coan. 

When  place  of  judgment  is  by  whim  supplied, 
And  our  opinions  have  their  rise  in  pride ; 
When,  in  discoursing  on  each  mimic  el( 
We  praise  and  censure  with  an  eye  to  self; 
All  must  meet  friends,  and  Ackman  bids  as  fair 
In  such  a  court  as  Garrick  for  the  chair. 

At  length  agreed,  all  squabbles  to  decide, 
By  some  one  judge  the  cause  was  to  be  tried ; 
But  this  their  squabbles  did  afresh  renew, 
Who  should  be  judge  in  such  a  trial: — Who  ? 

For  Johnson  some,  but  Johnson,  it  was  fisar'd. 
Would  be  too  grave :  and  Sterne  too  gay  appear'd: 
Others  for  Francklin  voted ;  but  'twas  known, 
He  sicken'd  at  all  triumphs  but  his  own : 
For  CoLman  many,  but  the  peevish  tongue 
Of  prudent  age  found  out  that  he  was  young: 
For  Murphy  some  few  pilfering  wits  declared, 
Whilst  Folly  dapp'd  her  hands,  and  Wisdom 
stared. 


CHABACTBB  OF  A  CRITICAL  FRIBBLE. 

FSOM  XHB  SAMS. 

With  that  low  cunning,  which  in  fools  supplies. 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise, 
Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave; 
With  that  smooth  fidsehood,  whose  appearance 

charms, 
And  reason  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms, 
Which  to  the  lowest  depths  of  guile  descends, 
By  vilest  means  pursues  the  vilest  ends. 
Wears  friendship's  mask  for  purposes  of  spite, 
Fawns  in  the  day,  and  batchen  in  the  night ; 
With  that  malignant  envy,  which  turns  pale, 
And  sickens,  even  if  a  friend  prevail, 
Which  merit  and  success  pursues  whh  hate, 
And  damns  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate ; 
With  the  cold  caution  of  a  coward's  spleen. 
Which  fears  not  guilt,  but  always  seeks  a  screen. 
Which  keeps  this  maxim  ever  in  her  view — 
What's  basely  done,  should  be  done  safely  too ; 


need  of  the  same  indulgence)  £)r  an  nnwurantable  use  of 
Scripture,  it  nppear«  to  mo  to  Tie  a  masterly  performance.* 
—QomBXi'A  OowpeTf  vol.  i.  p.  91.] 
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With  thai  dull,  rooted,  calloiu  impudence,  I 

Which,  dead  to  shame,  and  every  nicer  eenae. 
Ne'er  blush'd,  unless,  in  spreading  vice's  snares,    | 
She  blunder'd  on  some  virtue  unawares: 
With  all  these  blessings,  which  we  seldom  find 
Lavish'd  by  nature  on  one  happy  mind, 
A  motley  figure,  of  the  firibble  tribe. 
Which  heart  can  scarce  conceive,  or  pen  describe, 
Came  simp'ring  on:  to  ascertain  whose  sex 
Twelve  sage  impannel'd  matrons  would  perplex. 
Nor  male,  nor  female,  neither  and  yet  both ; 
Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  growth; 
A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait ; 
Affected,  peevish,  prim,  and  delicate ; 
Fearful  it  seem'd,  though  of  athletic  make, 
Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
Its  tender  form,  and  savage  motion  spread 
O'er  its  pale  cheeks  the  horrid  manly  red 

Much  did  it  talk,  in  its  own  pretty  phrase, 
Of  genius  and  of  taste,  of  play'rs  and  plays ; 
Much  too  of  writings,  which  itself  had  wrote. 
Of  special  merit,  though  of  little  note ; 
For  fate,  in  a  strange  humour,  had  decreed 
That  what  it  wrote,  none  but  itself  should  read ; 
Much  too  It  chatter'd  of  dramatic  laws. 
Misjudging  critics,  and  misplaced  applause. 
Then  with  a  self-complacent  jutting  air. 
It  smiled,  it  smirk'd,  it  wriggled  to  the  chair; 
And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  its  own. 
Looking  around,  and  perking  on  the  throne, 
Triumphant  seem'd,  when  that  strange  savage 

dame, 
Known  but  to  few,  or  only  known  by  name, 
Plain  Common  Sense,  appear'd,  by  nature  there 
Appointed,  with  plain  truth,  to  guard  the  chair. 
The  pageant  saw,  and  blasted  with  her  frown. 
To  its  first  state  of  nothing  melted  down. 

Nor  shall  the  Muse  (for  even  there  the  pride 
Of  this  vain  nothing  shall  be  mortified) 
Nor  shall  the   Muse   (should  fate  ordain  her 

rhymes, 
Fond,  pleasing  thought !  to  live  in  after  times) 
With  such  a  trifler's  name  her  pages  blot ; 
Known  be  the  character,  the  thing  forgot ; 
Let  it,  to  disappoint  each  future  aim. 
Live  without  sex,  and  die  without  a  name  I 


CHARACTERS  OP  QUIN,  TOM  SHERIDAN,  AND 
GARRICK. 

noM  THE  BAXK. 

Qiriv,  firom  afar,  lured  by  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  leviathan,  put  in  his  claim, 
Pupil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.    Alone, 
Sullen  he  walk'd,  and  deem'd  the  chair  his  own. 
For  how  should  modems,  mushrooms  of  the  day, 
Who  ne'er  those  masters  knew,  know  how  to 

playl 
Grey-bearded  vet'rans,  who,  with  partial  tongue. 
Extol  the  times  when  they  themselves  were  young; 
AVho  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  stage, 
See  not  their  own  defects,  but  lash  the  age, 
Received  with  joyful  murmurs  of  applause 
Their  darling  chief,  and  lined  his  favourite  cause. 


Far  be  it  from  the  candid  Muse  to  tread 
Insulting  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  she  maintains, 
And  dares  the  test,  whilst  Gmrrick's  genius  i 
AncientB  in  vain  endeavour  to  excel. 
Happily  praised,  if  they  eould  act  as  welL 
But  though  prescription's  force  we  disallow. 
Nor  to  antiquity  submissive  bow ; 
Though  we  deny  imaginary  grace. 
Founded  on  accident  of  time  and  place ; 
Tet  real  worth  of  every  growth  shall  bear 
Due  praise,  nor  must  we,  Quin,  forget  thee  there. 

His  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nervoos  and 
In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  roird  along,  [strong 
Happy  in  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 
To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 
No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labour'd  artifice  of  speech. 

Speech!  Is  that  all? — ^And  shall  an  actor  fomid 
A  universal  fame  on  partial  ground  ? 
Parrots  themselves  speak  properly  by  rote. 
And,  in  six  months,  my  dog  shall  howl  by  note. 
I  laugh  at  those,  who  when  the  stage  they  tread 
Neglect  the  heart  to  compliment  the  head ; 
With  strict  propriety  their  care's  confined 
To  weigh  out  words,  while  passion  halts  behind. 
To  syllable-dissectors  they  appeal, 
Allow  them  accent,  cadence, — ^fools  may  feel ; 
But,  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  them- 
selves. 

His  eyes,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll, 
Prodaim'd  the  sullen  habit  of  his  soul. 
Heavy  and  phlegmatic  he  trod  the  stage. 
Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 
When  Hector's  lovely  widow  shines  in  tears, 
Or  Rowe's  gay  rike  dependent  virtue  jeers. 
With  the  same  cast  of  features  he  is  seen 
To  chide  the  libertine,  and  court  the  queen. 
From  the  tame  scene,  which  without  passion 

flows. 
With  just  desert  his  reputation  rose ; 
Nor  less  he  pleased,  when,  on  some  surly  plan. 
He  was,  at  once,  the  actor  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequall'd :  all  agree 
Garrick's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as  he. 
When  Gate's  labour'd  scenes  are  brought  to  view. 
With  equal  praise  the  actor  labour'd  too ; 
For  still  you'll  find,  trace  passions  to  their  root. 
Small  difference  'twixt  the  stoic  and  the  brute. 
In  fancied  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  plan, 
He  could  not,  for  a  moment,  sink  the  man. 
In  whate'er  cast  his  character  was  laid. 
Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  surfitce  play'd. 
Nature,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in : 
Horatio,  Dorax,  Falstafif; — still  'twas  Quin. 

Next  follows  Sheridan — a  doubtful  name. 
As  yet  unsettled  in  the  rank  of  fiune. 
This,  fondly  lavish  in  his  praises  grown. 
Gives  him  all  merit;  that  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both  we'll  steer  the  middle  course, 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  judgment  of  her  force. 

Just  his  conceptions,  natural  and  great: 
HiB  feelings  strong,   his  words  enforced    with 
weight. 
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Was  ipeech-famed  Qain  himself  to  hear  him 

speak, 
Envy  would  drive  the  colour  jfrom  his  cheek : 
But  step-dame  nature^  niggard  of  her  grace, 
Denied  the  social  powers  of  voice  and  face. 
Fix'd  in  one  frame  of  features,  glare  of  eye, 
Passions,  like  chaos,  in  confusion  lie; 
In  vain  the  wonders  of  his  skill  are  tried 
To  form  distinctions  nature  hath  denied. 
His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits, 
Irregularly  deep  and  shrill  by  fits : 
The  two  extremes  appear  like  man  and  wife, 
Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife. 

His  action's  always  strong,  but  sometimes  such. 
That  candour  must  declare  he  acts  too  much. 
Why  must  impatience  fall  three  paces  back  1 
Why  paces  three  return  to  the  attack  ? 
Why  is  the  right-leg  too  forbid  to  stir, 
Unless  in  motion  semicircular  1 
Why  must  the  hero  with  the  nailor  vie, 
And  hurl  the  dose-clench'd  fist  at  nose  or  eyel 
In  royal  John,  with  Philip  angiy  grown, 
I  thought  he  would  have  knock'd  poor  Davies 

down. 
Inhuman  tyrant !  was  it  not  a  shame, 
To  fright  a  king  so  harmless  and  so  tame  1 
But  spite  of  all  defects,  his  glories  rise; 
And  art,  by  judgment  form'd,  with  nature  vies : 
Behold  him  sound  the  depth  of  Hubert's  soul. 
Whilst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll: 
View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment  scan. 
And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
Where  he  fells  short,  'tis  nature's  feult  alone ; 
Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit 's  all  his  own. 

Last  Grarrick  came. — Behind  him  throng  a  train 
Of  snarling  critics,  ignorant  as  vain. 

One  finds  out — ^He's  of  stature  somewhat 
low — 
Your  hero  always  should  be  tall,  you  know. — 
True  nat'ral  greatness  all  consists  in  height" 
Produce  your  voucher,  critic — '*  Sergeant  Kite." 

Another  can't  foigive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts; 
Mere  pieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause — 
«  Avaunt,  unnat'ral  start,  affected  pause." 

For  me,  by  nature  form'd  to  judge  with  phlegm, 
I  can't  acquit  by  wholesale,  nor  condemn. 
The  best  things  carried  to  excess  are  wrong : 
The  start  may  be  too  frequent,  pause  too  long; 
But,  only  used  in  proper  time  and  place. 
Severest  judgment  must  allow  them  grace. 

If  bunglers,  form'd  on  imitation's  plan. 
Just  in  the  way  that  monkeys  mimic  man, 
Their  copied  scene  with  mangled  arts  disgrace, 
And  pause  and  start  with  the  same  vacant  face. 
We  join  the  critic  laugh ;  those  tricks  we  scorn, 
Which  spoil  the  scenes  they  mean  them  to  adorn. 
But  when,  from  nature's  pure  and  genuine  source, 
7''hese  strokes  of  acting  flow  with  gen'rous  force, 
When  in  the  features  all  the  soul 's  portray'd. 
And  passions,  such  as  Garrick's,  are  display'd, 
To  me  they  seem  from  quickest  feelings  caught : 
Each  start  is  nature ;  and  each  pause  is  thought 

When  reason  yields  to  passion's  wild  alarms, 
And  the  whole  state  of  man  is  up  in  arms ; 


What  but  a  critic  could  condemn  the  play'r, 
For  pausing  here,  when  cool  sense  pauses  there  ? 
Whilst,  working  from  the  heart,  the  fire  I  trace. 
And  mark  it  strongly  flaming  to  the  face ; 
Whilst,  in  each  sound,  I  hear  the  very  man  ; 
I  can't  catch  words,  and  pity  those  who  can. 

Let  wito,  like  spiders,  from  thg  tortured  brain 
Fine-draw  the  critic-web  with  curious  pain ; 
The  gods, — ^a  kindness  I  with  thanks  must  pay, — 
Have  form'd  me  of  a  coarser  kind  of  clay ; 
Nor  stung  with  envy,  nor  with  spleen  di&eased, 
A  poor  dull  creature,  still  with  nature  pleased ; 
Hence  to  thy  praises,  Garrick,  I  agree. 
And,  pleased  with  nature,  must  be  pleased  with 
thee. 

Now  mightl  tell,  how  silence  reign'd  throughout, 
And  deep  attention  hush'd  the  rabble  rout ! 
How  ev'ry  claimant,  tortured  with  desire. 
Was  pale  as  ashes,  or  as  red  as  fire : 
But,  loose  to  fame,  the  Muse  more  simply  acta, 
Rejecta  all  flourish,  and  relates  mere  facta. 

The  judges,  as  the  several  parties  came. 
With  temper  heard,  with  judgment  weighM  each 

claim. 
And,  in  their  sentence  happily  agreed. 
In  name  of  both,  great  Shakspcare  thus  decreed. 

*<If  manly  sense;  if  nature  link'd  with  art; 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; 
If  pow'rs  of  acting  vast  and  unconfined ; 
If  fewest  feulta  with  greatest  beauties  join'd ; 
If  strong  expression,  and  strange  pow'rs  which  lie 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye ; 
If  feelings  which  few  hearta,  like  his,  can  know. 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show ; 
Deserve  theprefrence; — Garrick,  take  the  chair; 
Nor  quit  it — ^till  thou  place  an  equal  there." 


FBOM  THE  PROPHECT  OF  FAMINE  • 

A  SCOTS  PASTOaAX.. 

Two  boys,  whose  birth  beyond  all  question  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  though  forgotten,  kings. 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  born  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head, 
By  niggard  nature  doomM  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks. 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  which,  enrobed  in  mist, 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulness  kiss'd. 
Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  labours  rose ; 
Soon  clad,  I  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes. 
Where,  from  their  youth,  inured  to  winter  skies. 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinementa  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high-boned  cheeks  to  crown 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down. 
With  mickle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
E'en  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day ; 
Sawney  as  long  without  remonse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal. 


[*  Heartily  as  ChurchiU  hated  the  Scotrh,  he  waa  bim- 
selir  of  the  half-blood.  This  a(>pi'ars  from  a  pafssa^o  in 
The  Prophcc}'  of  Fnmino,  remarkable  aim  for  ountalning 
an  equivocal  intimation  that  he  luid  renounced  n<it  only 
his  onlurs,  but  bl^  Iflicf;  t.  217-2S4/— iSutTU£Y'8  Li/t  qf 
CowptTy  vol.  ii.  p.  35b.J 
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CHABUBS  CHUECHILL. 


Oft  at  hi«  8l|aiM»  all  natural  though  rude. 
The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food, 
And,  whilst  she  scratch'd  her  lover  into  rest. 
Sunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's 
breast 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no  tree  was  seen, 
Earth,  clad  in  ruaset,  soomM  the  lively  green. 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy. 
For  in  three  hours  a  grasdiopper  must  die. 
No  living  thing,  whatever  its  food,  leasts  there. 
But  the  cameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew. 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo. 
No  streams  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here.* 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Furnish'd,  with  bitter  draughts,  the  steady  dan. 
No  flow'rs  embalm'd  the  air  but  one  white  rose. 
Which  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct  blows. 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  &des. 
One,  and  but  one  poor  solitary  cave. 
Too  sparing  of  her  favours,  nature  gave ; 
That  one  alone  (hard  tax  on  Scottish  pride !) 
Shelter  at  once  for  man  and  beast  supplied. 
Their  snares  without  entangling  briars  spread. 
And  thistles,  arm'd  against  th'  invader's  head, 
Stood  in  close  ranks  all  entrance  to  oppose. 
Thistles  now  held  more  precious  than  the  rose. 
All  creatures  which,  on  nature's  earliest  plan. 
Were  form'd  to  loathe,  and  to  be  loathed  by  man, 
Which  owed  their  birth  to  nastiness  and  spite, 
Deadly  to  touch  and  hateful  to  the  sight, 
Creatures,  which  when  admitted  in  the  ark. 
Their  saviour  shunn'd,  and  rankled  in  the  dark, 
Found  place  within :  marking  her  noisome  road 
With  poison's  trail,  here  crawl'd  the  bloated  toad; 
There  webs  were  spread  of  more  than  common 

size, 
And  half-starved  spiders  prey'd  on  half-starved 

flies; 
In  quest  of  food,  efts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl ; 
Slugs,  pinch 'd  with  hu  nger,  smear'd  the  slimy  wall ; 
The  cave  around  with  hissing  serpents  rung ; 
On  the  damp  roof  unhealthy  vapour  hung ; 
And  Famine,  by  her  children  always  known, 
As  proud  as  poor,  here  fix'd  her  native  throne. 

Here, — for  the  sullen  sky  was  overcast. 
And  summer  shrunk  beneath  a  wint'ry  blast, 
A  native  blast,  which  arm'd  with  hail  and  rain, 
Beat  unrelenting  on  the  naked  swain, — 
The  boys  for  shelter  made ;  behind,  the  sheep. 
Of  which  those  shepherds  every  day  take  keep, 
Sickly  crept  on,  and  with  complainings  rude. 
On  nature  seem'd  to  call,  and  bleat  for  food. 
Jock,  Sith  to  this  cave,  by  tempest  we're  con- 
fined, 
And  within  ken  our  flocks,  under  the  wind, 
Safe  from  the  pelting  of  this  perifous  storm, 
Are  laid  among  yon  thistles,  dry  and  warm, 

[*  The  severity  of  satire  Is  in  its  truth;  and  however 
treelesa  her  clime  may  bo,  or  cold  her  hills,  or  naked  her 
Inhabitants— her  streams  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  ami  dance, 
and  bicker  to  a  music  all  their  own.] 

[t  The  Pretender's  birth-day.] 


What,  Sawney,  if  by  Shepherd's  art  we  try 
To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky  1 
What  if  we  tune  some  meny  roundelay  ? 
Well  dost  thou  sing,  nor  ill  doth  Jockey  plaj. 

Saw.  Ah,  Jockey,  ill  advisest  thoa,  I  wi% 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
Sooner  shall  herbage  crown  these  barren  rodu. 
Sooner  shall  fleeces  clothe  these  ragged  flocks. 
Sooner  shall  want  seize  shepherds  of  the  aonth. 
And  we  forget  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Than  Sawney,  out  of  season,  ahali  impart 
The  tongs  of  gladness  with  an  aching  heart. 

Jock,  Still  have  I  known  thee  for  a  silly  ewaia : 
Of  things  past  help,  what  boots  it  to  coi^ain  ? 
Nothing  but  mirth  can  conquer  fortone's  spite; 
No  sky  is  heavy,  if  the  heart  be  U^t : 
Patience  ii  sorrow's  salve ;  what  can't  be  cured. 
So  Donald  right  areeds,  most  be  endured. 

Saw.  Full  silly  swain,  I  wot,  is  Jockey  now ; 
How  didst  thou  bear  thy  Maggy's  &lsehood  ?  how. 
When  with  a  foreign  loon  she  stole  away. 
Didst  thou  forswear  thy  pipe  and  shepherd's  lay  t 
Where  was  thy  boasted  wisdom  then,  when  I 
Applied  those  proverbs,  which  you  now  apply  ? 

Jock.  O  she  was  bonny!    AH  the  Highlands 
Was  there  a  rival  to  my  Maggy  found  ?    [round 
Nore  precious  (though  that  precious  is  to  all) 
Than  the  rare  med'cine  which  we  brimstone  call; 
Or  that  choice  plant,  so  grateful  to  the  noce. 
Which  in  I  know  not  what  far  oountiy  grows. 
Was  Maggy  unto  me ;  dear  do  I  rue, 
A  lass  so  fair  should  ever  prove  untrue.         [ear. 

Saw,  Whether  with  pipe  or  song  to  charm  the 
Through  all  the  land  did  Jamie  find  a  peer  1 
Cursed  be  that  year  by  ev'ry  honest  Scot, 
And  in  the  shepherd's  calendar  forgot. 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie,  hapless  swain. 
In  evil  hour  forsook  the  peaceful  plain. 
Jamie,  when  our  young  laird  discreetly  fled. 
Was  seized  and  hang'd  till  he  was  dead,  dead, 
dead. 

Jock.  Full  sorely  may  we  all  lament  that  day ; 
For  all  were  losers  in  the  deadly  fray. 
Five  brothers  had  I  on  the  Scottish  plains, 
Well  dost  thou  know  were  none  more  hopeful 

swains ; 
Five  brothers  there  I  lost,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Two  in  the  field,  and  three  on  gibbets  died : 
Ah !  silly  swains,  to  follow  war's  alarms ! 
Ah !  what  hath  shepherds'  life  to  do  with  arms ! 

Saw.  Mention  it  not — There  saw  I  strangers 
In  all  the  honours  of  our  ravish'd  plaid,        [clad 
Saw  the  ferrara  loo,  our  nation's  pride. 
Unwilling  grace  the  awkward  victor's  side. 
There  fell  our  choicest  youth,  firom  that  day 
Mote  never  Sawney  tune  the  merry  lay ; 
Bless'd  those  which  fell !  cursed  those  which  still 
To  mourn  fifteen  renew'd  in  forty-five,  [survive. 

Thus  plain'd  the  boys,  when  from  her  throne 
of  turf. 
With  boils  emboss'd,  and  overgrown  with  scur( 
Vile  humours,  which,  in  life's  corrupted  well, 
Mix'd  at  the  birth,  not  abstinence  could  quell. 
Pale  Famine  rcar'd  the  head :  her  eager  eyes, 
Where  hunger  ev'n  to  madness  seem'd  to  rise. 
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Speaking  aloud  her  throes  and  pangs  of  heart, 
Strained  to  get  loose,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start ; 
Her  hollow  cheeks  were  each  a  deep-sunk  cell, 
Where  wretchedness  and  horror  loved  to  dwell ; 
With  double  rows  of  useless  teeth  supplied, 
Her  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear,  extended  wide. 
Which,  when  for  want  of  food  her  entrails  pined, 
Sbe  oped,  and,  cursing,  swallow'd  naught  but 

wind; 
All  shrivcird  was  her  skin,  and  here  and  there 
Making  their  way  by  force,  her  bones  lay  bare : 
8ach  filthy  sight  to  hide  from  human  view, 
O'er  her  foul  limbs  a  tatter*d  plaid  she  threw. 
Cease,   cried   the   goddess,  cease    despairing 

swains, 
And  from  a  parent  hear  what  Jove  ordains ! 

Pent  in  this  barren  comer  of  the  isle, 
Where  partial  fortune  never  deign'd  to  smile ; 
Like  Nature's  bastards,  reaping  for  our  share 
What  was  rejected  by  the  lawful  heir ; 
Unknown  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth  ; 
Long  free,  beeause  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us 

slaves. 
Then  into  bondage  by  that  nation  brought. 
Whose  ruin  we  for  ages  vainly  sought ; 
Wliom  still  with  unslaek'd  hate  we  view,  and 

still. 
The  pow'r  of  mischief  lost,  retain  the  will ; 
Considered  as  the  refuse  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  moment  left  behind, 
Which  frugal  nature  doubted,  as  it  lay, 
Whether  to  stamp  with  life,  or  throw  away ; 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this  nook, 
But  never  enter'd  in  creation's  book ; 
Branded  a»  traitore,  who  for  love  of  gold 
Would  sell  their  God,  as  once  their  king  they 

sold; 
Long  have  we  born  this  mighty  weight  of  ill. 
These  vile  injurious  taunts,  and  bear  them  stilL 
But  times  of  happier  note  are  now  at  hand. 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  better  land : 


There,  like  the  sons  of  Israel,  having  trod, 
For  the  fix'd  term  of  years  ordain'd  by  God, 
A  barren  desert,  we  shall  seize  rich  plains, 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns. 
With  some  few  natives  join'd,  some  pliant  few, 
Who  worship  interest  and  our  track  pursue, 
There  shall  we,  though   the  wretched  people 

grieve, 
Ravage  at  large,  nor  ask  the  owner's  leave. 

For  us,  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase ; 
For  us,  the  flocks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece  ; 
Fat  beeves  shall  yield  us  dainties  not  our  own, 
And  the  grape  bleed  a  nectar  yet  unknown ; 
For  our  advantage  shall  their  harvests  grow. 
And  Scotsmen  reap  what  they  disdain'd  to  sow ; 
For  us,  the  sun  shall  climb  the  eastern  hill ; 
For  us,  the  rain  shall  fall,  the  dew  distil ; 
When  to  our  wishes  nature  cannot  rise, 
Art  shall  be  taskM  to  gn^ant  us  fresh  supplies. 
His  brawny  arm  shall  drudging  labour  strain, 
And  for  our  pleasure  suffer  daily  pain ; 
Trade  shall  for  ns  exert  her  utmost  pow'rs, 
Hers  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  profit  ours ; 
For  us,  the  oak  shall  from  his  native  steep 
Descend,  and  fearless  travel  through  the  deep ; 
The  saU  of  commerce,  for  our  use  unfurKd, 
Shall  waft  the  treasures  of  each  distant  world ; 
For  us,  sublimer  heights  shall  science  reach, 
For  us  their  statesmen  plot,  their  churchmen 

preach ; 
Their  noblest  timbs  of  counsel  we'll  disjoint. 
And,  mocking,  new  ones  of  our  own  appoint ; 
Devouring  War,  imprison'd  in  the  north, 
Shall,  at  our  call,  in  horrid  pomp  break  forth. 
And  when,  his   chariot  wheels   with  thunder 

hung, 
Fell  Discord  braying  with  her  brazen  tongue. 
Death  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate  and  Fear, 
And  Desolation  stalking  in  the  rear. 
Revenge,  by  Justice  guided,  in  his  train. 
He  drives  impetuous  o'er  the  trembling  plain. 
Shall  at  our  bidding,  quit  his  lawful  prey. 
And  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'rous  Peace  give  way. 


ROBERT  DODSLEY. 


CBoni,n0S.    Dieii,lT64.] 


It  is  creditable  to  the  memory  of  Pope  to  have 
been  the  enconrager  of  this  ingenious  man,  who 
rose  from  the  situation  of  a  footman  to  be  a  very 
eminent  bookseller.    His  plan  of  republishing 


»  Old  English  Plays"  is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  literary  amateur  Coxeter ; 
but  the  execution  of  it  leaves  us  still  indebted  to 
Dodsley's  enterprise. 


BONG. 
Man's  a  poor  deluded  bubble, 
Wand'ring  in  a  mist  of  lies, 
Seeing  false,  or  seeing  double  ; 

Who  would  trust  to  such  weak  eyes  ? 
64 


Yet  presuming  on  his  senses, 

On  he  goes,  most  wondrous  wise ; 

Doubts  of  truth,  believes  pretences 
Lost  in  error,  lives  and  die^. 
2S 
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One  kind  kin  before  we  part, 
Drop  a  tear  and  bid  adieu : 

Though  we  sever,  my  fond  heart 
Till  we  meet  shall  pant  ibr  you. 


Tet,  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love, 
Let  me  kiss  that  foiling  tear, 

Though  my  body  must  remove. 
All  my  soul  will  still  be  here. 

All  my  soul,  and  all  my  heart. 
And  every  wish  shall  pant  for  you ; 

One  kind  kiss  then  ere  we  part. 
Drop  a  tear  and  bid  adieu. 


ROBERT  LLOYD. 

[Bon,  ins.   Died,  1764] 


Egbert  Llotd  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
masters  of  Westminster  school.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  time  usher  at  West- 
minster, but  forsook  that  employment  for  the  life 
of  an  author  and  the  habits  of  a  man  of  plea- 
sure. His  first  publication  that  attracted  any 
notice  was  the  **  Actor,"  the  reputotion  of  which 
stimulated  Churchill  to  his  «  Rosdad."  He  con- 
tributed to  several  periodical  works;  but  was 
unable  by  his  literary  efforts  to  support  the  dis- 
sipated life  which  he  led  with  Colman,  Thornton, 
and  other  gay  associates.  His  debts  brought  him 
to  the  Fleet ;  and  those  companions  left  him  to 


moralize  on  the  instability  of  convivial  friend- 
ships. Churchill,  however,  adhered  to  him,  and 
gave  him  pecuniaxy  relief  to  prevent  him  from 
starving  in  prison.  During  fais  confinement  he 
published  a  volume  of  his  poems ;  wrote  a  comic 
opera,  «The  Capricious  Loven;''  and  took  a 
shara  in  translating  the  Contes  Moraux  of  Mai^ 
monteL  When  the  death  of  Churchill  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  shall  follow 
poor  Charles !"  fell  into  despondency,  and  died 
within  a  few  weeks.  Churchill's  sister,  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed,  died  of  a  broken  heart  for  his 
loss.* 


CHITCHAT.    AN  IMITATION  OP  THEOCBITUS. 
Idtll.  XT.  'E»6oX  npa{(vtfa,  Ac 

lirs,  B.  Is  Mistress  Scot  at  home,  my  dear  1 

Serv,  Ma'am,  is  it  you  ?  Fm  glad  you're  here. 
My  missess,  though  resolved  to  wait, 
Is  quite  unpatient — 'tis  so  late. 
She  fancied  you  would  not  come  down, 
— ^But  pray  walk  in,  ma'am — Mrs.  Brown. 

Mrs,  &  Your  servant,  madam.   Well,  I  swear 
I'd  given  you  over. — Child,  a  chair. 
Pray,  ma'am,  be  seated. 

Mrs.  B.  Lard !  my  dear, 

I  vow  I'm  almost  dead  with  fear. 
There  is  such  a  scrouging  and  such  squeeging. 
The  folks  are  all  so  disobliging ; 
And  then  the  wagons,  carts,  and  drays 
So  clog  up  all  these  narrow  ways, 
What  with  the  bustle  and  the  throng, 
I  wonder  how  I  got  along. 
Besides,  the  walk  is  so  immense — 
Not  that  I  grudge  a  coach  expense, 
But  then  it  jumbles  me  to  death, 
— And  I  was  always  short  of  breath. 
How  can  you  live  so  far,  my  dearl 
Its  quite  a  journey  to  come  here. 

Mrs,  S.  Lard!  ma'am,  I  left  it  all  to  him, 
Husbands,  you  know,  will  have  their  whim. 
He  took  this  house. — This  house !  this  den. — 
See  but  the  temper  of  some  men. 
And  I,  forsooth,  am  hither  hurl'd. 
To  live  quite  out  of  all  the  world. 
Husband,  mdeed ! 


Mts,B,  Hist!  lower,  pray, 

The  child  hears  every  word  you  say. 
See  how  he  looks — 

Mrs,  8.  Jacky,  come  here. 

There's  a  good  boy,  look  up,  my  dear. 
'Twas  not  papa  we  talk'd  about. 
— Surely  he  cannot  find  it  out. 

Mrs.  B.  See  how  the  urchin  holds  his  hands ! 
Upon  my  hfe  he  understands. 
— ^There's  a  sweet  child,  come,  kiss  me,  come. 
Will  Jacky  have  a  sugar-plum  1 

Mrs.  8.  This  person,  madam,  (call  him  so 
And  then  the  child  will  never  know,) 
From  house  to  house  would  ramble  out. 
And  every  night  a  drunken-bout. 
For  at  a  tavern  he  will  spend 
His  twenty  shillings  with  a  friend. 
Your  rabbits  fricasseed  and  chicken, 
With  curious  choice  of  dainty  picking, 
Each  night  got  ready  at  the  Crown, 
With  port  and  punch  to  wash  'em  down, 
Would  scarcely  serve  this  belly-glutton, 
Whilst  we  must  starve  on  mutton,  mutton. 

Mrs.B.  My  good  man,  too — ^Lord  bless  ns! 
Are  bom  to  lead  unhappy  lives,  [wives 

Although  his  profits  bring  him  clear 
Abnost  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 


[*  To  UoTd  SDd  ChuTchiU,  Mr.  Sonthey  hM  giren.  in 
his  Life  or  Oowper,  an  undue  though  interesting  im- 
portance. 

Lloyd's  bo0t  productions  are  his  two  Odes,  to  Obeenrltv 
and  Obliyion,  written  in  ridicule  of  Gray;  and  in  whkh 
the  elder  Colman  had  an  uncertain  share.] 
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Keeps  me  of  cash  so  short  and  bare, 
That  I  have  not  a  gown  to  wear ; 
Except  my  robe,  and  yellow  sack. 
And  this  old  lutestring  on  my  back. 
— But  weVe  no  time,  my  dear,  to  waste. 
Come,  Where's  your  cardinal  ?  make  haste. 
The  king,  God  bless  his  majesty,  I  say, 
Grocs  to  the  house  of  lords  to-day, 
In  ft  fine  painted  coach-and-eight, 
And  rides  along  in  all  his  state. 
And  then  the  queen—- 

Mrs.  S.  Ay,  ay,  you  know, 

Great  folks  can  always  make  a  show. 
But  tell  me,  do — Fve  never  seen 
Her  present  majesty,  the  queen. 

Mrg.  B,  Li^ !  we've  no  time  for  talking  now, 
Hark ! — one — two—- three — ^'tis  twelve  I  vow. 

Mrs.  S.  Kitty,  my  things, — Fll  soon  have  done ; 
It's  time  enough,  you  know,  at  one. 
— Why,  girl !  see  how  the  creature  stands ! 
Some  water  here  to  wash  my  hands. 
— Be  quick— why  sure  the  gipsy  sleeps! 
— Look  how  the  drawling  dawdle  creeps. 
That  basin  there— why  don't  you  pourl 
Go  on,  I  say — stop,  stop— no  more — 
Lud !  I  could  beat  the  hussy  down, 
She's  pour'd  it  all  upon  my  gown, 
— ^Bring  me  my  ruffles — canst  not  mind? 
And  pin  my  handkerchief  behind. 
Sure  thou  hast  awkwardness  enough. 
Go — ^fetch  my  gloves,  and  fan,  and  mufil 
— Well,  heaven  be  praised — this  work  is  done, 
I'm  ready  now,  my  dear — let's  run. 
Girl, — ^put  that  bottle  on  the  shelf. 
And  bring  me  back  the  key  yourself. 

Mrs.  B.  That  clouded  silk  becomes  you  much, 
I  wonder  how  you  meet  with  such. 
But  you've  a  charming  taste  in  dress. 
What  might  it  cost  you,  madam  1 

Mrs.  S.  Guess. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  that's  impossible— for  I 
Am  in  the  world  the  worst  to  buy. 

Mrs.  S.  I  never  love  to  bargain  hard. 
Five  shillings,  as  I  think,  a  yard. 
— I  was  afraid  it  should  be  gone — 
*Twas  what  I'd  set  my  heart  upon. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed  you  bargain'd  with  success. 
For  it's  a  most  delightful  dress. 
Besides,  it  fits  you  to  a  hair. 
And  then  'tis  sloped  with  such  an  air. 

Mrs.  S.  I'm  glad  you  think  so, — Kitty,  here, 
Bring  me  my  cardinal,  my  dear. 
Jacky,  my  love,  nay  don't  you  cry. 
Take  you  abroad !  Indeed  not  I ; 
For  all  the  bugaboes  to  fright  ye-^. 
Besides,  the  naughty  horse  will  bite  ye; 
With  such  a  mob  about  the  street. 
Bless  mo,  they'll  tread  you  under  feet ! 
Whine  as  you  please,  I'll  have  no  blame. 
You'd  better  blubber  than  be  lame. 
Kitty,  I  say,  here,  take  the  boy. 
And  fetch  him  down  the  last  new  toy. 
Make  him  as  merry  as  you  can, 
There,  go  to  Kitty — there's  a  man. 


Call  in  the  dog,  and  shut  the  door. 
Now,  ma'am. 

Mrs.B.  jDhlard! 

Mrs.  S.  ^?T9j  go  before. 

'  Mrs.  B.  I  can't  indeed,  now. 

Mrs.  8,  Madam,  pray. 

Mrs.  B.  Well  then,  for  once,  I'll  lead  the  way. 

Mrs.  S,  Lard!  what  an  uproar !  what  a  throng! 
How  shall  we  do  to  get  along  ? 
What  will  become  of  us  ? — ^look  here, 
Here's  all  the  king's  horse-guards,  my  dear. 
Let  us  cross  over — ^haste,  be  quick, 
— Pray,  sir,  take  care — ^your  horse  will  kick. 
He'll  kill  his  rider — ^he's  so  wild. 
— I'm  glad  I  did  not  bring  the  child. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear,  come  on ; 
Why  don't  you  see  the  guards  are  gone  1 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  I  begin  to  draw  my  breath ; 
But  I  was  almost  scared  to  death ; 
For  where  a  horse  rears  up  and  capers. 
It  always  puts  me  in  the  vapours. 
For  as  I  live, — ^nay,  don't  you  laugh, 
I'd  rather  see  a  toad  by  half; 
They  kick  and  prance,  and  look  so  bold, 
It  makes  my  very  blood  run  cold. 
But  let's  go  forward — come,  be  quick, 
The  crowd  again  grows  vastly  thick. 

Jlfr«.  B.  Come  you  from  Palace-yard,  old  dame  1 

Old  Woman.  Troth, do  I,  my  young  ladies,  why? 

Mrs.B,  Was  it  much  crowded  when  you  came? 

Mrs.  S.  And  is  his  Majesty  gone  by  1 

Mrs.  B.  Can  we  get  in,  old  lady,  pray. 
To  see  him  robe  himself  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  8,  Can  you  direct  us,  dame? 

Old  Woman.  Endeavour. 

Troy  could  not  stand  a  siege  for  ever. 
By  frequent  trying,  Troy,  was  won. 
All  things,  by  trying,  may  be  done. 

Mrs.  B.  Go  thy  ways.  Proverbs — ^well,  she's 
Shall  we  turn  back,  or  venture  on  ?         [gone — 
Look  how  the  folks  press  on  before. 
And  throng  impatient  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  8.  Perdigious  !  I  can  hardly  stand, 
Lord  bless  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  your  hand ; 
And  you,  my  dear,  take  hold  of  hers. 
For  we  must  stick  as  dose  as  burrs. 
Or  in  this  racket,  noise,  and  pother. 
We  certainly  shall  lose  each  other. 
— — Good  God !  my  cardinal  and  sack 
Are  almost  torn  from  off  my  back. 
Lard,  I  shall  frunt — O  lud — my  breast — 
I'm  crush'd  to  atoms,  I  protest 
God  bless  me — ^I  have  dropp'd  my  fan, 
Pray,  did  you  see  it,  honest  man  ? 

Man.  I,  madam,  no ! — indeed,  I  fear 
You'll  meet  with  some  misfortune  here. 
— Stand  back,  I  say — pray,  sir,  forbear — 
Why,  don't  you  see  the  ladies  there  ? 
Put  yourselves  under  my  direction. 
Ladies,  I'll  be  your  safe  protection. 

Mrs.  8.  You're  very  kind,  sir ;  truly  few 
Are  half  so  complaisant  as  you. 
We  shall  be  glad  at  any  day 
This  obligation  to  repay. 
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And  you'll  be  always  sure  to  meet 
A  welcome,  sir,  in — Lard !  the  street 
Bears  such  a  name,  I  can*t  tell  how  ^ 
To  tell  him  where  I  live,  I  tow. 
— Mercy !  what's  all  this  noise  and  stir  1 
Pray  is  the  king  a  coining,  sirl 

Man,  No — don't  you  bear  the  people  shout  ? 
'Tis  Mr.  Pitt,  just  going  out, 

Mrs.  B.  Ay,  there  he  goes,  pray  heaven  bleaa 
Well  may  the  people  all  caress  him.  [him  1 

— Lord,  how  my  husband  used  to  sit, 
And  drink  success  to  honest  Pitt, 
And  happy,  o'er  his  evening  cheer, 
Cry,  "  you  shall  pledge  this  toast,  my  dear." 

Man,  Hist — silence — don't  you  hear  the  drum- 
Now,  ladies,  now,  the  king's  a  coming,  [ming  1 
There,  don't  you  see  the  guards  approcu:h1 

Mrs,  B,  Which  is  the  king ! 

Mrs.  S,  Which  is  the  coach  1 

Scotchman,  Which  is  the  noble  earl  of  Bute  ? 
Geud-faith,  I'll  gi  him  a  salute. 
For  he's  the  Laird  of  aw  our  clan^ 
Troth  he's  a  bonny  muckle  man, 

Man,  Here  comes  the  coach  so  very  slow 
As  if  it  ne'er  was  made  to  go, 
In  all  the  gingerbread  of  state, 
And  staggering  under  its  own  weight. 

Mrs.  S,  Upon  my  word,  its  monstrous  fine ! 
Would  half  the  gold  upon 't  were  mine ! 
How  gaudy  all  the  gilding  shows ! 
It  pats  one's  eyes  out  as  it  goes. 
What  a  rich  glare  of  various  hues. 
What  shining  yellows,  scarlets,  blues  I 
It  must  have  cost  a  heavy  price ; 
'Tis  like  a  mountain  drawn  by  mice. 

Mrs,  B,  So  painted,  gilded,  and  so  large. 
Bless  me !  'tis  like  my  lord  mayor's  barge. 
And  so  it  is — ^look  how  it  reels ! 
'Tis  nothing  else — a  barge  on  wheels. 

Man.  Large !  it  can't  pass  St.  James's  gate. 
So  big  the  coach,  the  arch  so  strait. 
It  might  be  made  to  rumble  through 
And  pass  as  other  coaches  do. 


Could  they  a  6<N/y-coachm€n  get 
So  most  preposterously  fit. 
Who'd  undertake  (and  no  rare  thing) 
Without  a  head  to  drive  the  king. 

JIfrs.  8,  Lard  !  what  are  those  two  ugly  things 
There— with  their  hands  upon  the  springs. 
Filthy,  as  ever  eyes  beheld. 
With  naked  breasts,  and  &ce6  swell'd  ? 
What  could  the  saucy  maker  mean. 
To  put  such  things  to  fright  the  queen  ! 

Man,  Oh !  they  are  gods,  ma'am,  which  yoasce^ 
Of  the  Marine  Society, 
Tritons,  which  in  the  ocean  dwell. 
And  only  rise  to  blow  their  shell. 

Mn,  S,  Grods  d'ye  call  those  filthy  men  ! 
Why  don't  they  go  to  sea  again  1 
Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  you  understand. 
What  do  these  Tritons  do  on  land? 

jlfrf.  B>  And  what  are  they !  those  hindmoit 
things. 
Men,  fish,  and  birds,  with  flesh,  scales,  wings  ? 

Man,  Oh,  they  are  gods  too,  like  the  others, 
All  of  one  family  and  brothen ; 
Creatures,  which  seldom  come  ashore. 
Nor  seen  about  the  king  before. 
For  show,  they  wear  the  yellow  hue. 
Their  proper  colour  is  true-blue. 

jkfr*.  S,  Lord  bless  us !  what's  this  noise  about ! 
Lord,  what  a  tumult  and  a  rout ! 
How  the  folks  hollow,  hiss,  and  hoot ! 
Well — Heaven  preserve  the  Earl  of  Bute ! 
I  cannot  stay,  indeed,  not  I, 
If  there's  a  riot  I  shall  die. 
Let's  make  for  any  house  we  can, 
Do — give  us  shelter,  honest  man. 

Mrs.  B.  I  wonder'd  where  you  was,  mj  dear, 
I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  fear. 
This  noise  and  racketing  and  hurry 
Has  put  my  nerves  in  such  a  fluny ! 
I  could  not  think  where  you  was  got, 
I  thought  I'd  lost  you,  Mm.  Scot; 
Where's  Mrs.  Tape,  and  Mr.  Grin  ? 
Lard,  I'm  so  glad  we're  all  got  in. 


DAVID  MALLET. 


CBon,»00.    Dled,IT65J 


Of  Mallet's  birth-place  and  family  nothing  is 
certainly  known;  but  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of 
his  descent  from  the  sanguinary  dan  of  Mac 
Gregor  is  probably  not  much  better  founded 
than  what  he  tells  us  of  his  being  janitor  to 
the  High-School  of  Edinburgh.  That  officer  has, 
from  time  immemorial,  lived  in  a  small  house  at 
the  gate  of  the  school,  of  which  he  sweeps  the 
floors,   and   rings    the    bell.*      Mallet,   at  the 

[*  And  is  an  olBoe  always  intrustod,  we  bclioTe,  to  men 
tcchnioally  called  up  in  years.] 

[f  lie  bad  no  fixed  salary  at  Mr.  Home's;  at  the  Duke 
of  Montrose's  his  enoouraf^emcnt  was  an  allowance  yearly 
of  thirty  pounds.  lie  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  under 
Profeiisor  Kor,  through  whose  influence  Mr.  Scott  so  suo- 


alleged  time  of  his  being  thus  employed,  was 
private  tutor  in  the  fomily  of  Mr.  Home,  of  Dreg- 
horn,  near  Edinburgh.  By  a  Mr.  Scott  he  was 
recommended  to  be  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  and  after  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent with  his  pupils,  and  returning  to  London, 
made  his  way,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  into 
the  society  of  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen,  by  the 
influence  of  the  &mily  in  which  he  had  lived.t 

oeasfully  interested  himself  about  him.  Mallet  left  Edin* 
burgh  for  London  in  August,  1723,  and  did  not  po  abroad 
with  the  Montrose  fiimUy.  He  had  gained  the  friexxishlp 
of  Young  in  1725,  and  in  1726  had  changed  his  name  from 
Malloch  to  Mallet,  for  he  fbund  no  fingUshmen  who  could 
pronounce  the  original.] 
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Perhaps  the  mere  rilaation  of  a  nobleman's  tutor 
would  not  have  gained  such  acceae  to  a  diffi- 
dent man;  but  Mallet's  manners  and  talents 
were  peculiarly  fitted  to  make  their  waj  in  the 
world.  His  ballad  of  «  William  and  Margaret," 
in  1724,  first  brought  him  into  notice.  He  be- 
came intimate  with  Pope,  and  had  so  much 
celebrity  in  his  day  as  to  be  praised  in  rhyme 
both  by  Savage  and  Lord  Chesterfield.  In  time 
[June,  1742]  he  was  appointed  under-secretaiy 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Some  of  his  letters  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  express  an  interest  and 


friendship  for  the  poet  Thomson,  which  do  honour 
to  his  heart ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguiied  that  his 
general  history  exhibits  more  address  than  prin- 
ciple, and  his  literary  career  is  unimportant 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  book  of  entries  for  the  port  of 
London,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  for  an  address 
to  the  public,  which  contributed  to  hasten  the 
execution  of  Byng — a  foot  for  which,  if  true, 
his  supposed  ancestors,  the  MacGregors,  might 
have  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  him.* 


WILLLAM  AND  HABGARET. 

TwAS  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour 
When  night  and  morning  meet  ;t 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April-mom, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  doud; 
And  day-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  &ce  appear. 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown : 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 
W^hen  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower. 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 

Just  opening  to^  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm, 

Consumed  her  early  prime : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek ; 

She  died  before  her  time. 

«  Awake !"  she  cried,  <<  thy  true  love  calls. 
Come  from  her  midnight-grave ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid, 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

M  This  is  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour. 
When  injured  ghosts  complain ; 

When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

«  Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  &ult. 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  ! 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow, 

And  g^ve  me  back  my  troth. 

«  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me, 
And  not  that  promise  keep  1 

[•  TUi  seooniit  k  vary  mesgre^  sod  Mallet's  life  deMrvvs 
to  M  written  at  mmo  lengtb ;  for  it  would  afford  a  curlooa 
hJfltoxy,  such  as  literarj  llTeB  too  seldom  offer.  The  mate- 
ilals,  thoai^h  scattered,  are  various  and  ample.  It  was 
to  Mallet's  houw  that  Oibbon  the  historian  went  after  his 
removal  ft<om  College. 

Mallet  is  tbo  only  instance  of  an  author  who  has  written 
fo  much  and  so  rariodly,  and  at  such  different  periods  of 
Vttbf  whose*  flr^t  productions  are  still  considered  his  best 
Wniiam  and  Margaret  is  indeed  a  beautiful  ballad,  and 


Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were^right. 
Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

«  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair. 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  1 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin-heart, 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  1 

«  Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  1 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid! 

Believe  the  flattering  talel 

«  That  fiice,  alas !  no  mmre  is  fidr, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  dosed  in  death, 

And  every  cliaim  is  fled. 

«  The  hungry  womr  my  sister  is ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night, 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

«  But,  hark  I  the  cock  has  wam'd  me  hence ; 

A  long  and  late  adieu ! 
Come,  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies. 

Who  died  for  love  of  you." 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled. 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  every  limb. 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  green-grass  turf, 

That  wrapp'd  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave, 

And  word  spake  never  more  ! 

the  Banks  of  Endermny,  another  eaily  attempt,  very  ele- 
gant fuid  very  pleacing.] 

[f  The  two  Introtluctory  lines,  says  Percj'.  (and  one  or 
two  others  elsewhere)  had  originally  more  of  the  Udlad 
aimplicity.  vli. 

When  all  wa«  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
And  all  w<>re  fa^t  asleep,  Ac. 
For  a  character  of  Mallet's  ballads,  see  Soott*^  Ei^fay  on 
Imitations,  Riet.  Wvkt,  vol.  \r.  p.  27.     The  iKillad  l>eftire 
TU  Percy  has  called  one  of  tbo  moxt  beautiful  ballads  in 
our  own  or  any  language.    Rd.  voL  ilL  p.  1G6.] 
2b2 
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80X0. 
Thb  emiliDg  mom,  the  breathing  spring, 
Invite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing, 
And  while  they  warble  from  each  spray, 
Love  melts  the  amvenal  lay. 
Let  us,  Amanda,  timely  wise. 
Like  them  improve  the  hour  that  flies, 
And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day 
Among  the  shades  of  Endermay. 


For  soon  the  "winter  of  the  year. 
And  age,  life*s  winter,  will  appear ; 
At  this,  thy  living  bloom  will  &de, 
As  that  will  strip  the  vernal  shade. 
Our  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o'er. 
The  feather'd  songsters  love  no  more ; 
And  when  they  droop,  and  we  decay. 
Adieu  the  shades  of  Endermay. 


EDWARD  YOUNG. 


[Bon,  laSL    Died,lT6S.] 


TouNo's  satires  have  at  least  the  merit  of  con- 
taining a  number  of  epigrams,  and  as  they 
appeared  rather  earlier  than  those  of  Pope,  they 
may  boast  of  having  afforded  that  writer  some 
degree  of  example.  Swift's  opinion  of  them, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  been  unjust,  that 
they  should  have  either  been  more  merry  or 
more  angiy.*  One  of  his  tragedies  is  still 
popular  on  the  stage ;  and  his  Night  Thoughts 
have  many  admirers  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Of  his  lyrical  poetry  he  had  himself  the  good 
sense  to  think  but  indifferently.  In  none  of  his 
works  is  he  more  spirited  and  amusing  than  in 
his  Essay  on  Original  Composition,  written  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

The  Night  Thoughts  have  been  translated  into 
more  than  one  foreign  language;  and  it  is  usual 
for  foreigners  to  regard  them  as  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
English  genius.  Madame  de  Stael  has  indeed 
gravely  deduced  the  genealogy  of  our  national 
melancholy  from  Ossian  and  the  Northern  Scalds, 
down  to  Dr.  Young.  Few  Englishmen,  however, 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  recognise  the  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  as  then:  national  poet  by 
way  of  eminence.  His  devotional  gloom  is  more 
in  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis  of  Asisium  than  of  an 
English  divine:  and  his  austerity  is  blended  with 
a  vein  of  whimsical  conceit  that  is  still  more  un- 
like the  plainness  of  English  character.  The 
Night  Thoughts  certainly  contain  many  splendid 
and  happy  conceptions,  but  their  beauty  b  thickly 
marred  by  false  wit  and  overlaboured  antithesis : 
indeed  his  whole  ideas  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  antithesis  while  he  composed  the  poem. 
One  portion  of  his  fancy  appears  devoted  to 
aggravate  the  picture  of  his  desolate  feelings,  and 
the  other  half  to  contradict  that  picture  by 
eccentric  images  and  epigrammatic  ingenuities. 
As  a  poet  he  was  fond  of  exaggeration,  but  it 
was  that  of  the  fancy  more  than  of  the  heart 
This  appears  no  less  in  the  noisy  hyperboles  of 

[•  The  Univemal  Panlon  is  indeed  a  vexy  great  perform- 
anco.    It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of  epigrams. 

Young's  fqpedos  of  satire  is  between  those  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal ;  and  he  hsa  the  gayety  of  Horace  without  his  laxity 
of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater 
variation  of  images.  He  plays  indeed  only  on  the  surfiice 
of  life;  he  never  penetrates  the  reeesMS  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  exhausted  by 


his  tragedies,  than  in  the  studied  melancholy  oi 
the  Night  Thoughts,  in  which  he  pronounces  the 
simple  act  of  laughter  to  be  half  immoral.  That 
he  was  a  pious  man,  and  had  felt  something  from 
the  afflictions  described  in  the  Complaint,  need 
not  be  called  in  question,!  but  h«  seems  cove- 
nanting with  himself  to  be  as  desolate  as  possible, 
as  if  he  had  continued  the  custom  ascribed  to 
him  at  college,  of  studying  with  a  candle  stack  in 
a  human  skull;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  a  man  of  the  woiid,  which 
still  adhere  to  him,  throw  a  singular  contrast 
over  his  renunciations  of  human  vanity.  He 
abjures  the  world  in  witty  metaphors,  commences 
his  poem  with  a  sarcasm  on  sleep,  deplores  his 
being  neglected  at  court,  compliments  a  lady  of 
quality  by  asking  the  moon  if  she  would  choose  to 
be  called  the  *«/otr  Portland  of  the  sibiet"— and 
dedicates  to  the  patrons  of  **a  much  indebted 
mtoe,"  one  of  whom  (Lord  Wilmington^)  on  some 
occasion  he  puts  in  the  balance  of  antithesis  as  a 
counterpart  to  heaven.  He  was,  in  truth,  not  so 
sick  of  life  as  of  missing  its  preferments,  and  was 
still  ambitious  not  only  of  converting  Lorenxo, 
but  of  shining  before  this  utterly  worthless  and 
wretched  world  as  a  sparkling,  sublime,  and  witty 
poet.  Hence  his  poetry  has  not  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  a  heart  abstracted  from  human 
vanities,  and  while  the  groundwork  of  his  senti- 
mentB  is  more  darkly  shaded  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  either  for  poetry  or  religion,  the  sui^ 
&ce  of  his  expression  glitters  with  irony  and 
satire,  and  with  thoughts  sometimes  absolutely 
approaching  to  pleasantry.  His  ingenuity  in  the 
fiilse  sublime  is  very  peculiar.  In  Night  IX.  he 
concludes  his  description  of  the  day  of  judgment 
by  showing  the  just  and  the  unjust  consigned 
respectively  to  their  **  sulphureoHi  or  ambroncd 
eeats"  while 

«  Hell  thvoaf^  all  her  glooms 
Eetoms  in  groans  a  mulanchoTy  roar;" 

this  is  apdy  put  under  the  book  of  Consolation. 

a  single  perusal ;  hJs  oonoelts  plasse  only  when  they  em- 
prise.— ^OHNBOX.J 

t  It  appears,  however,  from  Sir  Herbert  CrofVs  aooount 
of  bis  life,  [in  Johnson's  Poets,]  that  he  had  not  lost  the  ob- 
jects of  his  affection  in  such  rapid  suooession  as  he  feigned, 
when  he  addresses  the  *<  Insatiate  archer  ^eath)  whoss 
shaft  flew  thrlco,  ere  thrloe  yon  moon  had  filled  her  ham.* 

IX  The  Loxd  Wilmington  of  Thomson's  ''Winter."] 
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Bat  instead  of  winding  up  his  labours,  he  proceeds 
through  a  multitude  of  reflections,  and  amidst 
many  comparisons  assimilates  the  constellations 
of  heaven  to  gems  of  immense  weight  and  value 
on  a  ring  for  the  finger  of  their  Creator.  Con- 
ceit could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  ascribe  finery 
to  Omnipotence.  The  taste  of  the  French  artist 
was  not  quite  so  bold,  when  in  the  picture  of 
BeUhazzar^s  feast,  he  put  a  ring  and  raffle  on  the 
hand  that  was  writing  on  the  wall. 

Here,  however,  he  was  in  earnest  compara- 
tively with  some  other  passages,  such  as  that  in 
which  he  likens  Death  to  Nero  driving  a  phaeton 
in  a  female  guise,  or  where  he  describes  the  same 
personage,  Death,  borrowing  the  **eockaded  brow 
of  a  gpendlhrift**  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to 
**a  gay  etrcle"  Men,  with  the  same  fami- 
liarity, are  compared  to  monkeys  before  a  look- 
ing-glass ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book, 
Satan  is  roundly  denominated  a  **  dunce:***  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  that  his  abilities  were  ever 
seriously  called  in  question.! 

Shall  we  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  when  he 
affirms  of  the  Night  Thoughts  that  particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded,  that  the  power  is  in 
the  whole,  and  that  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence like  that  which  is  ascribed  to  a  Chinese 
plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and 
endless  diversity  1  Of  a  Chinese  plantation  few 
men  have  probably  a  very  distinct  conception; 
but  unless  that  species  of  landscape  be  an  utterly 
capricious  show  of  objects,  in  which  case  even 
extent  and  variety  will  hardly  constitute  magni- 
ficence, it  must  possess  amusement  and  vicis- 
situde, arising  firom  the  relation  of  parts  to  each 
other.  But  there  is  nothing  of  entertaining  bucp 
cession  of  parts  in  the  Night  Thoughts.  The 
poem  excites  no  anticipation  as  it  proceeds.  One 
book  bespeaks  no  impatience  for  another,  nor  is 
found  to  have  laid  the  smallest  foundation  for 
new  pleasure  when  the  succeeding  Night  sets  in. 
The  poet's  fancy  discharges  itself  on  the  mind  in 
short  ictu9€$  of  surprise,  which  rather  lose  than 
increase  their  force  by  reiteration ;  but  he  is  re- 
markably defective  in  progressive  interest  and 
collective  effect  The  power  of  the  poem,  instead 
of  *♦  being  in  the  whoU**  lies  in  short,  vivid,  and 
broken  gleams  of  genius ;  so  that  if  we  disregard 
particular  lines,  we  shall  but  too  often  miss  the 
only  gems  of  ransom  which  the  poet  can  bring  as 
the  price  of  his  relief  fiom  surrounduig  tedium. 
Of  any  long  work,  where  the  power  really  lies  in 
the  whole,  we  feel  reluctant  to  hazard  the  cha- 
racter by  a  few  short  quotations,  because  a  few 
fragments  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the 


•  "  Nor  tUnk  this  sentence  to  severe  on  thee, 
Sfttan,  thy  master,  I  dare  call  a  dunoe." 

Qmaudittg  Una  of  Night  Wu 

ft  The  Night  Thoughts  are  spoken  of  diffeiently,  either 
with  emg^eratod  applanse  or  eontempt,  as  the  reader's 
dtopomtion  to  either  turned  to  mirth  or  melancholy. — 
GoueaiirB.] 


architecture;  bat  the  directly  reverse  of  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Night  Thoughts,  for  by  select- 
ing particular  beauties  of  the  poem  we  should 
delight  and  electrify  a  sensitive  reader,  but  might 
put  him  to  sleep  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole.  This 
character  of  detached  felicities,  unconnected  with 
interesting  progress  or  reciprocal  animation  of 
parts,  may  be  likened  to  a  wilderness,  without 
path  or  perspective,  or  to  a  Chinese  plantation 
(if  the  illustration  be  more  agreeable ;)  but  it 
does  not  correspond  with  our  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  great  poem,  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  the  power  is  in  the  whole.  After  all,  the 
variety  and  extent  of  reflection  in  the  Night 
Thoughts  is  to  a  certain  degree  more  imposing 
than  real.  They  have  more  metaphorical  than 
substantial  variety  of  thought.  Qaestions  which 
we  had  thought  exhausted  and  laid  at  rest  in  one 
book,  are  called  up  again  in  the  next  in  a  Proteus 
metamorphosis  of  shape,  and  a  chamelion  diversity 
of  colour.  Happily  the  awful  truths  which  they 
illustrate  are  few  and  simple.  Around  those 
truths  the  poet  directs  his  course  with  innume- 
rable sinuosities  of  fancy,  like  a  man  appearing 
to  make  a  long  voyage,  while  he  is  in  reality 
only  crossing  and  recrossing  the  same  expanse 
of  water. 

He  has  been  well  described  in  a  late  poem,  as 
one  in  whom 

<<Still  gleams  and  still  exphres  the  doody  day 
Of  genuine  poetry." 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  with  no 
desire  to  depreciate  what  is  genuine  in  his  beau- 
ties. The  reader  most  sensitive  to  his  fiiults  must 
have  felt,  that  there  is  in  him  a  spark  of  origi- 
nality which  is  never  long  extinguiahed,  however 
far  it  may  be  from  vivifying  the  entire  mass  of 
his  poetry.  Many  and  exquisite  are  his  touches 
of  sublime  expression,  of  profound  reflection, 
and  of  striking  imagery.  It  is  recalling  but  a 
few  of  these  to  allude  to  his  description,  in  the 
eighth  book,  of  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  not 
of  this  worlds  to  his  simile  of  the  traveller  at  the 
opening  of  the  ninth  book,  to  his  spectre  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  and  to  some  parts  of  his  very 
unequal  description  of  the  conflagration;  above 
all,  to  that  noble  and  familiar  image, 

**  When  final  Rnin  fleroeiy  drives 
Her  plonghshaze  o'er  creation.'* 

It  \a  true  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  maintains  a 
flight  of  poetry  long  free  from  oblique  associa- 
tions ;  but  he  has  individual  passages  which  Phi- 
losophy might  make  her  texts,  and  Experience 
select  for  her  mottos. 


[e  A  pasflage  imitated  by  Bums  in  hto  Poem  **To  the 
Datoy:^ 

Stem  Rain's jplonghshare  drives  elate 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  cnuh'd  beneath  the  farrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

Buns  was  a  great  reader  of  Tonng^  as  the  Scotch  indeed 
nnlvemdly  are.] 
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VBOM  NIOHT  I. 

Introdnotlon  to  the  Night  Thongfatu— Unoertidntf  of 
human  happineas— UniTflnality  of  hunun  miaerj, 

TiRKD  nature's  sweet  restorer,  bslmy  sleep ! 
He,  Uke  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  foiMkes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturb'd  repose, 
I  wake :  How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  more ! 
Tet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous;    where    my  wreck'd    desponding 

thought 
From  wave  to  wave  of  ftnded  misery. 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
(A  bitter  change !)  severer  for  severe, 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  night, 
Even  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled ; 
Fate  !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  darkness!  solemn  sisters!  twins 
From  ancient  night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought! 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man,) 
Assist  me  :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
The  grave,  your  kingdom:  there  this  frame  shall 

foU 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye  1 — 

Thou  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  stars. 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball; 
O  thou,  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  trea- 
sure. 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.    O  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  foin  would  wander  from  (ts  woe,) 
Lead  it  through   various  scenes  of   lifo    and 

death ; 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truthf^ inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear: 
Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance  pour'd 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  pour'd  in  vain. 

The  bell  soikes  one.  We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.  To  give  It  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.   As  if  an  angel  spoke. 


I  feel  the  solemn  sound.  If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 

Where  are  they  ?  With  the  years  beyond  At 

flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatdi: 
How  much  is  to  be  done!  My  hopes  and  fean 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down— On  what  ?  a  fathomless  whywm ; 
A  dread  eternity !  bow  surely  mine  ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hoar  1 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  he  who  made  him  sodi ! 
Who  center'd  in  our  make  such  strange  ex- 
tremes! 
From  difierent  natures  marvellously  mix'd. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worids ! 
Distinguish'd  link  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorb'd ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoor'd,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  sbsolute  ! 
An  heir  of  gloiy !  a  fivil  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god ! — I  tremble  at  myself^ 
And  in  myself  am  lost !  at  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own :  How  reason  reds ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distress'd !  what  joy,  what  dread ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarm'd ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life,  or  what  destroy '/ 
An  angel's    arm   can't   snatch   me   from    the 

grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  to  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fiuitastic  measures  trod 
O'er  feiry  fields ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled 

pool; 
Or  scaled  the  difi*;  or  danced  on  hoUow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain? 
Her  oeaselesB  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her 

nature 
Of  subtler  essenoe  than  the  trodden  dod ; 
Active,  aerial,  towering,  unconfined, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  fall. 
Ev'n  silent  night  prodaims  my  soul  immortal ; 
Ev'n  silent  night  prodaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal  Heaven  husbands  all  events; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in 

vain. 
Why  then  their  loss  deplore  that  are  not  lostl 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their   tombs 

around 
In  infidel  distress  1  Are  angels  there  ? 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire  \ 

They  live !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindied,  unconceived ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  fall 
On  me,  more  justly  number'd  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
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Is  cord,  ifl  cable,  to  man'g  tender  tie 

On  earthly  bliss ;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 

»  *  ♦  » 

Tet  why  complain  ?  or  why  complain  for  one  t 
Hangs  out  the  sun  his  lustre  but  for  me, 
The  single  man  ?  Are  angels  all  beside  ? 
I  mourn  for  millions :  Tis  the  common  lot: 
In  this  shape,  or  in  that,  has  fate  entail'd 
The  mother's  throes  on  all  of  woman  born, 
Not  more  the  children  than  sure  heirs  of  pain. 
War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire, 
Intestine  broils,  oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
God's  image  disinherited  of  day, 
Here,  plunged  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made. 
There,  beings  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord, 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life. 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 
Some  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  arms. 
In  battle  loppM  away,  with  half  their  limbs. 
Beg  bitter   bread  through  realms  their  valour 
If  so,  the  tyrant,  or  his  minion,  doom.       [saved, 
Want,  and  incurable  disease,  (fell  pair !) 
On  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seize 
At  once,  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave. 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead ! 
What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there  ! 
What  numbers,  once  in  fortune's  lap  high-fed, 
Solicits  the  cold  hand  of  charity ! 
To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain ! 
Ye  silken  sons  of  pleasure ;  since  in  pains 
You  rue  more  modish  visits,  visit  here. 
And  breathe  from  your  debauch :  give  and  reduce 
Surfeit's  dominion  over  you :  but  so  great 
Your  impudence,  you  blush  at  what  is  right 

Happy !  did  sorrow  seize  on  such  alone. 
Not  prudence  can  defend,  or  virtue  save ; 
Disease  invades  the  chaeteflt  temperance. 
And  puhishment  the  guiltless,  and  alarm, 
Through  thickest  shades,  pursues  the  fond  of  peace. 
Man's  caution  oflen  into  danger  turns : 
And  his  guard  falling  crushes  him  to  death. 
Not  happiness  itself  makes  good  her  name ; 
Our  very  wishes  give  us  not  our  wish. 
How  distant  oft  the  thing  we  doat  on  most 
From  that  for  which  we  doat,  felicity  ! 
The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  pains ; 
And  truest  friends,  through  error,  wound  our  rest 
Without  misfortune,  what  calamities ; 
And  what  hostilities,  without  a  foe ! 
Nor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  earth. 
But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills. 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fail,  than  cause  to  sigh. 


How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave !  ' 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades ! 
AU,  all  on  earth,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death, 
Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar,- 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free, 
From  real  life ;  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light, 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire. 
Bmbryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell, 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life, 
The  life  of  gods,  O  transport !  and  of  man. 

Y'et  man,   fool   man!    here   buries    all    his 
thoughts ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite ;  and  reach  it  there 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  ! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death 

expire! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  yean 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dusti 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
W^asting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarm'd. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure?  Ito'erwhclms  myself: 
How  was  my  heart  incrusted  by  the  world ! 
O  how  self-fetter'd  was  my  grovelling  soul. 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  round 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  fancy  spun, 
Till  darken'd  reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here. 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies! 

Night-visions  may  befriend :  (as  sung  above) 
Our  waking  dreams  are  fatal.    How  I  dream'd 
Of  things  impossible !  (Gould  sleep  do  more  ?) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change ! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave ! 
Eternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life ! 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictured  joys  ! 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective  ! 
Till  at  death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal, 
Starting  I  woke,  and  found  myself  undone. 
W^here  now  my  frenzy's  pompous  furniture? 
The  cobweb'd  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 
Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me ! 
The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
66 


FROM  NIQHT  H. 
Apology  for  ths  ssrkmsncss  of  tlis  mltfeet 

Thou  say'st  I  preach,  Lorenzo ;  tis  confost 
What  if,  for  once,  I  preach  thee  quite  awake  ? 
Who  wants  amusement  in  the  flame  of  battle  ? 
Is  it  not  treason  in  the  soul  immortal, 
Her  foes  in  arms,  eternity  the  prize? 
Will  toys  amuse,  when  medicines  cannot  care  1 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  life's  enchanting  scenes 
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Their  lustre  low,  and  leMen  in  oar  tight, 
Ab  lands  and  cities  with  their  glittering  spires, 
To  the  poor  shatterM  bark,  by  sudden  storm 
Thrown  off  to  sea,  and  soon  to  perish  there  I 
Will  toys  amuse  1  No:  Thrones  will  then  be 

toys, 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  upon  the  scale. 


FROM  THE  8AHB. 


UsdBeaior] 


i  in  pnnmit  of  t 


Ah  !  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself. 
Is  thoughtless,  Uiankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
Like  children,  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed, 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance !)  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer 
(For  nature's  voice  unstifled  would  recall,) 
Drives  headlong  toward  the  precipice  of  death ; 
Death,  most  our  dread ;  death  thus  more  dreadful 
O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  !  [made : 

Leisure  is  pain;  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels ; 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of  Cain, 
It  makes  us  wander ;  wander  earth  around. 
To  fly  that  tyrant,  thought    As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement; 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields ; 
Slight  inconvenience !  prisons  hardly  frown, 
From  hateful  time  if  prisons  set  us  free. 
Yet  when  death  kindly  tenders  us  relief, 
We  call  him  cruel;  years  to  moments  shrink. 
Ages  to  years.    The  telescope  is  tum'd. 
To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  fals^) 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age ; 
Behold  him,  when  paasM  by ;  what  then  is  seen. 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  1 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast,  ciy  out  on  his  career. 


FROM  THB  BAMB. 
Blessednoss  of  the  son  of  Ibreaigtat. 
Whibb  shall  I  find  him?  Angels!  tell  me 
where. 
You  know  him :  He  is  near  you :  Point  him  out : 
Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  firom  his  brow  ? 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowers ! 
Your  golden  wings,  how  hovering  o'er  him,  shed 
Protection :  now  are  waving  in  applause 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight !  lord  of  fate ! 
That  awful  independent  on  to-morrow ! 
Whose  work  is  done ;  who  triumphs  in  Ae  past ; 
Whoee  yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  smile ; 
Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly ; 
That  common,  but  opprobrious  lot !  past  hours. 
If  not  by  guilt,  yet  wound  us  by  their  flight ; 
If  iblly  bounds  our  prospect  by  the  grave, 


All  feeling  of  futurity  benumb'd ; 

All  god-like  passion  lor  eternals  qaendi'd ; 

All  relish  of  reslities  expired; 

Renounced  all  oorrespondenoe  with  the  skies: 

Our  freedom  chain'd ;  quite  wingless  oar  dears; 

In  sense  dark-prison'd  all  that  ought  to  soar; 

Ph>ne  to  the  centre  ;  crawling  in  the  dust; 

Dismounted  every  great  and  glorious  aim ; 

Embruted  every  &cuity  divine ; 

Heart-buried  in  the  rubbwh  of  the  world. 

The  worid,  that  gulf  of  souls,  immortal  souls, 

Souls  elevate,  angelic,  wing'd  with  fire 

To  reach  the  distant  skies,  and  triumph  tfacie 

On  thrones,  which  shall  not  moom  their  maslcn 

changed ; 
Though  we  from  earth ;  ethereal  they  that  felL 


FROM  THE  8AMK 
Societj  neoeflaaxy  to  h^plnuss 

Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Pemvisn  minei^ 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive. 
What  is  she  but  the  means  of  hiqipiness  ! 
That  unobtoin'd,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives. 
The  precious  end  which  makes  oar  wisdom  wisflb 
Nature,  in  zeal  lor  human  amity. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy. 
Joy  is  an  import,  joy  is  an  exchange; 
Joy  flies  monopolists :  it  calls  for  two ; 
Rich  fruit !  heaven-planted !  never  pluck'd  by  ooa 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself. 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line. 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight : 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast. 


FROM  NIGHT  HI. 
Oomplsint  fin*  Naidass. 

O  PHILA2n>BB! 

What  was  thy  &te  1  A  double  &te  to  me ; 
Portent  and  pain,  a  menace  and  a  blow. 
Like  the  black  raven  hovering  o'er  my  peace, 
Not  less  a  bird  of  omen  than  of  prey. 
It  call'd  Narcissa  long  before  her  hour ; 
It  call'd  her  tender  soul  by  break  of  bliss. 
From  the  first  blossom,  from  the  buds  of  joy ; 
Those  few  our  noxious  fate  unblasted  leaves 
In  this  inclement  clime  of  human  life. 

Sweet  harmonist!  and  beautiful  as  sweet! 
And  young  as  beautiful !  and  soft  as  young ! 
And  gay  as  sofl !  and  innocent  as  gay ! 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good ! 
For  fortune  fond  had  built  her  nest  on  high. 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  plume, 
Transfix'd  by  fate,  (who  loves  a  lofty  mark,) 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  grove  she  fell, 
And  left  it  unharmonious.     All  its  charms 
Extinguish'd  in  the  wonders  of  her  song ! 
Her  song  still  vibrates  in  my  ravish'd  ear, 
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Still  melting  there,  and  with  voluptuous  pain 
(O  to  forget  her)  thrilling  through  my  heart ! 

Song.heauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy ;  this  group 
Of  bright  ideas,  flowers  of  paradise. 
As  yet  unforfeit !  in  one  blaze  we  bind. 
Kneel,  and  present  it  to  the  skies  as  all 
We  guess  of  heaven:  and  these  were  all  her  own. 
And  she  was  mine;  and  I  was — ^was? — most 
Gay  title  of  the  deepest  misery  !  fblest — 

As  bodies  grow  more  ponderous  robb'd  of  life, 
Good  lost  weighs  more  in  grief  than  gain'd  in  joy, 
Like  blossom'd  trees  o'ertum'd  by  vernal  storm, 
Ijovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay ; 
And  if  in  death  still  lovely,  lovelier  there, 
Far  lovelier !  pity  swells  the  tide  of  love. 
And  will  not  the  severe  excuse  a  sigh  1 
8com  the  prood  man  that  is  ashamed  to  weep ; 
Our  tears  indulged  indeed  deserve  our  shame. 
Ye  that  e'er  lost  an  angel,  pity  me ! 

Soon  as  the  lustre  languish'd  in  her  eye, 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  on  human  sight. 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  spring, 
Pale  omen  sat,  and  scattered  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw  (and  who  would  eease  to  gaze 
That  once  had  seen?)  with  haste,  parental  haste, 
I  flew,  I  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  north. 
Her  nativ^  bed,  on  which  bleak  Boreas  blew, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun :  the  sun 
(As  if  the  sun  could  envy)  check'd  his  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  succour;  nor  with  more 
Regret  beheld  her  drooping  than  the  bells 
Of  lilies ;  fiurest  lilies  not  so  fidr ! 

«  *  *  « 

So  man  is  made ;  nought  ministers  delight 
By  what  hia  glowing  passions  can  engage ; 
And  glowing  passions,  bent  on  aught  below. 
Must,  soon  or  late,  with  anguish  turn  the  scale ; 
And  anguish  after  rapture,  how  severe  ? 
Raptare!  Bold  man!   who  tempt'st  the  wrath 

divine, 
By  plucking  fruit  denied  to  mortal  taste, 
While  here,  presuming  on  the  rights  of  heaven. 
For  transport  dost  thou  call  on  every  hour, 
Lorenzo  1  At  thy  friend's  expense  be  wise ; 
Lean  not  on  earth ;  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart ; 
A  broken  reed  at  best,  but  oft  a  spear ; 
On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds,  and  hope  ex- 
pires. 
Turn,  hopeless  thought!   turn  fit>m  her: — 
thought  repell'd 
Resenting  rallies,  and  wakes  every  woe. 
Snatch'd  ere  thy  prime !  and  in  thy  bridal  hour ! 
And  when  kind  fortune,  with  thy  lover,  smiled ! 
And  when  high*flavour'd  thy  fresh  opening  joys ! 
And  when  blind  man  pronounced  thy  bliss  com- 
plete! 
And  on  a  foreign  shore,  where  strangers  wept ! 
Strangers  to  thee ;  and,  more  surprising  still, 
Strangers  to  kindness,  wept :  their  eyes  let  fUl 
Inhuman  tears !  strange  tears !  that  trickled  down 
From  marble  hearts !  obdurate  tenderness ! 
A  tenderness  that  call'd  them  more  severe ; 
In  spite  of  nature's  soft  persuasion  steel'd; 
While  nature  melted,  supentition  raved; 
That  moum'd  the  dead,  and  this  denied  a  grave. 


Their  sighs  incensed ;  sighs  foreign  to  the  will ! 
Their  will  the  tiger  suck'd,  outraged  the  storm. 
For,  oh  !  the  curst  ungodliness  of  zeal ! 
While  sinful  flesh  relented,  sphrif  nurst, 
In  blind  infallibility's  embrace. 
The  sainted  spirit,  petrified  the  breast; 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust  to  spread 
O'er  dust !  a  charity  their  dogs  enjoy. 
What  could  I  do  ?    What  succour  I   What  re- 
With  pious  sacrilege,  a  grave  I  stole ;     [source  ? 
With  impious  piety,  that  grave  I  wrong'd ; 
Short  in  my  duty ;  coward  in  my  grief! 
More  like  her  murderer,  than  friend,  I  crept. 
With  soft  suspended  step,  and  muffled  deep 
In  midnight  darkness,  whisper'd  my  last  sigh. 
I  whisper'd  what  should  echo  through   their 

realms; 
Nor  writ  her  name,  whose  tomb  should  pierce  the 

skies. 
Presumptuous  fear !  How  durst  I  dread  her  foes, 
While  nature's  loudest  dictates  I  obey'd  1 
Pardon  necessity,  bless'd  shade !  of  grief 
And  indignation  rival  bursts  I  pour'd ; 
Half  execration  mingled  with  my  prayer; 
Kindled  at  man  while  I  his  God  adored ; 
Sore  grudged  the  savage  land  her  sacred  dust ; 
Stamp'd  the  cursed  soil ;  and  with  humanity 
(Denied  Nardssa)  wish'd  them  all  a  grave. 


FROM  NIGHT  IV. 

OomporiKm  of  the  soul  viewing  the  prospects  of  Inunor* 

talitj  to  the  prisoner  enlarged  from  a  dnngeon. 

As  when  a  wretch,  from  thick,  polluted  air. 
Darkness,  and  stench,  and  suffocating  damps. 
And  dungeon  horrors,  by  kind  fate  discharged. 
Climbs  some  fair  eminence,  where  ether  pure 
Surrounds  him,  and  Elysian  prospects  rise, 
His  heart  exults,  his  spirits  cast  dieir  load ; 
As  if  new-bom,  he  triumphs  in  the  change ; 
So  joys  the  soul  when  from  inglorious  aims^ 
And  sordid  sweets,  from  feculence  and  froth 
Of  ties  terrestrial,  set  at  large,  she  mounts 
To  Reason's  region,  her  own  element. 
Breathes  hope  immortal,  and  affects  the  skies. 


FROM  NIGHT  T. 
The  danger  to  vlrtne  of  infootlon  firom  the  world. 

YiRTUB,  for  ever  frail,  as  fair,  below. 
Her  tender  nature  suffers  in  the  crowd. 
Nor  touches  on  the  world  without  a  stain : 
The  world's  infectious ;  few  bring  back  at  eve. 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  mom. 
Something,  we  thought,  is  blotted ;  we  resolved, 
Is  shaken ;  we  renounced,  returns  again. 
Each  salutation  may  slide  in  a  sin 
Unthougfat  before,  or  fix  a  former  flaw. 
Nor  is  it  strange;  light,  motion,  concourse,  noise, 
All  scatter  us  abroad ;  thought,  outward  bound, 
Neglectful  of  our  home  affairs,  flies  off 
In  fume  and  dissipation ;  quits  her  charge, 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  foe. 
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FROM  NIGHT  VI. 
Imroffldeiicy  of  genius  wltboat  Ttrtua. 

Genius  and  Art,  ambition's  boasted  wings, 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.    A  feeble  aid ! 
Dedalian  enginery !  If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight.  Fame's  flight  is  glory's  fall. 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high. 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright  and  base. 
Of  towering  talents  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere, 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust. 
Struck  at  the  splendid  melancholy  sight, 
At  once  compassion  soft  and  envy  rise — 
But  wherefore  envy  ?  Talents  angel-bright. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown. 


FROM  NIGHT  VUL 

DeBoriptfcm  of  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  not  of  this 
world. 

SoxB  angel  g^de  my  pencil,  while  I  draw 
What  nothing  less  an  angel  can  exceed ! 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  scepter'd  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd  !  he  sees 
Bewilder'd  in  the  vale;  in  all  unlike ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all  I  what  higher  praise  ? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  1 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 
They  give  to  fame,  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs,  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities. 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread ; 
While  party-colour'd  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs ;  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity ; 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees ; 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine ; 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by  as  dust. 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey, 
Which  longs  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 


He  la3rB  aside  to  find  his  dignity ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals,  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory,)  proud  of  an  eclipse. 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 
Another's  wel&re,  or  his  right  invade ; 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaTen, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe; 
Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends ;  [peace. 
A  cover'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees ; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  hXL 
Their  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begina : 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone ; 
And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete ; 
Death,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  life  still  is  sweet 


FROM  HIS  SATIRES. 


SATIRE  L 

The  love  of  pratae. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praise ! 
The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  wrt, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  every  heart; 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes,  and  sceptres, now  on  thrones  it  swells; 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
'Tis  Toiy ,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades. 
Here,  to  Steele's  humour  makes  a  bold  pretence ; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead: 
Nor  ends  with  life ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  heane,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 


SATIKB  T. 
Propensity  of  man  to  ftlse  and  fimiastic  Joys. 

Mah's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgment  true ; 
Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few ; 
Those  few  wants  answer'd,  bring  sincere  delights; 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites : 
Fancy  and  pride  seek  things  at  vast  expense, 
Which  relL^  not  to  reason,  nor  to  sense. 
When  surfeit,  or  unthankfulness,  destroys, 
In  nature's  narrow  sphere,  our  solid  joys. 
In  fancy's  airy  land  of  noise  and  show,    [grow ; 
Where  nought  but  dreams,  no  real  pUasures 
Like  cats  in  air-pumps,  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 
*  «  * 
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*  *         Such  blessingB  nature  poors, 

O'erstock'd  mankind  enjoys  but  half  her  stores : 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flowers,  and  spreads  her  reWet 

green: 
Pare  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace. 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 
Is  nature  then  a  nigged  of  her  bliss  1 
Repine  we  guiltless  in  a  world  like  this  ? 
But  our  lewd  tastes  her  lawful  charms  refuse, 
And  painted  arts  depraved  allurements  choose. 


CHABACTEBS  07  WOMEN— THE  ASTRONOMICAL 
LADY. 

raOM  THE  BAXS. 

SoMB  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  love ; 
Elope  from  mortal  man,  and  range  above. 
The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies. 
Where  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies : 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance. 
And  scorns,  Poitier,  thy  sublunary  dance ! 
Of  Desaguliers  she  bespeaks  fresh  air; 
And  Whiston  has  engagements  with  the  fair. 
What  vain  experiments  Sophronia  tries ! 
'Tis  not  in  air-pumps  the  gay  colonel  dies. 
But  though  to-day  this  rage  of  science  reigns, 
(O  fickle  sex !)  soon  end  her  learned  pains. 
ho !  Pug  firom  Jupiter  her  heart  has  got. 
Turns  out  the  stars,  and  Newton  is  a  sot 


THE  LANGUID  LADY. 

fBOX  THl  BAXB. 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state. 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom. 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps — that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  fan  !  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil : 
Fan  !  hood  !  glove !  scarf!  is  her  laconic  style ; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall. 
That  Betty  rather  sees  than  hears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 
Piece  out  th'  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 


O  listen  with  attention  most  profound ! 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help,  oh  help !  her  spirits  are  so  dead, 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head.   - 
If  there  a  stubborn  pin,  it  triumphs  o'er. 
She  pants !  she  sinks  away !  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve, 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve ; 
But  chew  she  must  herself!  ah  cruel  fate! 
That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat 


THE  8WEABER. 

nOM  Wa  BAHB. 

Thalbstris  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien ; 
Loud  IB  her  accent,  and  her  phrase  obscene. 
In  fair  and  open  dealing  where's  the  shame  ? 
What  nature  dares  to  give,  she  dares  to  name. 
This  honest  fellow  is  sincere  and  plain, 
And  justly  gives  the  jealous  husband  pain. 
(Vain  is  the  task  to  petticoats  assign'd, 
If  wanton  language  shows  a  naked  mind.) 
And  now  and  then,  to  grace  her  eloquence. 
An  oath  supplies  the  vacancies  of  sense. 
Hark !  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air. 
And  teach  the  neighbouring  echoes  how  to  swear, 
By  Jove,  is  faint,  and  for  the  simple  swain ; 
She  on  Uie  Christian  system  is  profane. 
But  though  the  volley  rattles  in  your  ear. 
Believe  her  dress,  she's  not  a  grenadier. 
If  thunder's  awful,  how  much  more  our  dread, 
When  Jove  deputes  a  lady  in  his  stead  ? 
A  lady  ?  pardon  my  mistaken  pen, 
A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men. 


THE  WEDDED  WIT. 

WWXM  TBB  SAMS. 

Nought  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit : 
A  wit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit : 
Both  wits !  though  miracles  are  said  to  cease. 
Three  days,  three  wondrous  days !  they  lived  in 

peace ; 
With  the  fourth  sun  a  warm  dispute  arose, 
On  D'Urfey's  poesy,  and  Bunyan's  prose : 
The  learned  war  both  wage  with  equal  force, 
And  the  fifth  mom  concluded  the  divorce. 
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[Born,  1715,    Died,  17»0 


Dr.  Bbowk,  author  of  the  tragedies  of  Athel- 
Stan  and  Barbarossa,  and  of  several  other  works, 
was  bom  at  Rothbury,  in  Northumberland,  where 
his  father  was  curate.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
obtained  a  minor  canonry  and  lectureship  in  the 
cathedral  of  Carlisle,  and  was  afterward  pre- 
ferred to  the  living  of  Morland,  in  Westmoreland. 
The  latter  oftice  he  resigned  in  disgust  at  being 
rebuked  for  an  accidental  omission  of  the  Athana- 


sian  creed.  He  remained  for  some  yean  in  ob» 
scurity  at  Carlisle,  till  the  year  of  the  Rebellion, 
when  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  the  castle.  His 
Essay  on  Satire  introduced  him  to  Warburton, 
who  exhorted  him  to  write  his  Remarks  on 
Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  as  well  as  to  at- 
tempt an  epic  poem  on  the  plan  which  Pope  had 
sketched.     Through  Warburton's  influence  he 
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obtained  the  rectoiy  of  Horkesly^near  Colcheiter; 
but  his  &te  was  to  be  embroiled  with  hi*  patronc, 
and  having  qaarrelled  with  thoae  who  bad  given 
him  the  living  in  Essex,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
upon  the  vicarage  of  St  Nicholas,  at  Newcastle. 
A  latent  taint  of  derangement  had  certainly 
made  him  vain  and  capricious ;  but  Warburton 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  delicate  doctor  to  his 
mind's  disease.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 
u  Brown  is  here,  rather  perter  than  ordinary, 
but  no  wiser.  You  cannot  imagine  how  tender 
they  are  all  of  his  tender  places,  and  with  how 
unfeeling  a  hand  I  probe  thenu"  The  writer  of 
this  humane  sentence  was  one  whom  Brown  had 
praised  in  his  Estimate  as  the  Gulliver  and  Colos- 
sus of  a  degenerate  age.  When  his  Barbaiossa 
came  out,  it  appears  that  some  friends,  equally 
tender  with  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  reproved 


him  fiar  having  any  connection  with  players.  Tbit 
players  were  not  much  kinder  to  his  sore  feelioya. 
Crarrick  offended  him  deeply  by  a  line  in  tlie  pro- 
logue which  he  composed  for  his  Baibaro8B% 
alluding  to  its  author,  **  Ld  the  pcor  devil  eat — 
allow  him  that" 

His  poetry  never  obtained,  or  indeed  deserved 
much  attention ;  but  his  •^  Estimate  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Principles  of  the  times"  passed  ihrougli 
seven  editions,  and  threw  the  nation  into  a  tem- 
porary ferment  Voltaire  alleges  that  it  roused  the 
English  from  lethargy  by  the  imputotion  of  de- 
generacy, and  made  them  put  forth  a  vigour  that 
proved  victorious  in  the  war  with  France.  Dr.  j 
Brown  was  preparing  to  accept  of  an  invitatioii 
from  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  superintend  her  pub-  | 
lie  plans  of  education,  when  he  was  seiied  with  a 
fit  of  lunacy,  and  put  a  period  to  his  own  existence. 


TBOM  THE  TRAGKDT  OF  « BA11BAB06SA." 

ACT  n. 

Bellm,  the  son  of  the  deceoMd  Prinoo  of  Algiers,  admitted 
in  dlsgnim  into  the  palace  of  the  Tuurt>er  Barbsroflsa, 
and  meeUng  with  Othman,  faia  secret  friend. 

JVl'JWM     BASBABOaSA,  SlLDI,  OlBMAK. 

Bar,  Most  welcome,  Othman. 
Behold  this  gallant  stranger.    He  hath  done 
The  state  good  service.    Let  some  high  reward 
Await  him,  such  as  may  overpay  his  zeal. 
Conduct  him  to  the  queen :  for  he  hath  news 
Worthy  her  ear,  from  hor  departed  son ; 
Such  as  may  win  her  love— Come,  Aladin ! 
The  banquet  waits  our  presence :  festal  joy 
Laughs  in  the  mantling  goblet ;  and  the  night, 
Illumined  by  the  teper's  dazzling  beam, 
Rivals  departed  day.  [Exeunt  Bae.  and  Ala. 

Selim.  What  anxious  thought 
Rolls  in  thine  eye,  and  heaves  thy  labouring  breast  ? 
Why  join'st  thou  not  the  loud  excess  of  joy. 
That  rioto  through  the  palace  ! 

0th.  Darest  thou  tell  me 
On  what  dark  errand  thou  art  here  1 

SeUm,  I  dare. 
Dost  not  perceive  the  savage  lines  of  blood 
Deform  my  visage  ?  Read'st  not  in  mine  eye 
Remorseless  fury  ? — ^I  am  Selim's  murderer. 

Oth,  Selim's  murderer ! 

SeHm.  Start  not  from  me. 
My  dagger  thirste  not  but  for  regal  bh 
Why  this  amazement  ?  [should 

0th,  Amazement !— No— 'Tis  well— 'Tis  as  it 
He  was  indeed  a  foe  to  Barbarossa. 

SeUm.  And  therefore  to  Algiers : — Was  it  not  so  ! 
Why  dost  thou  pause  1  What  passion  shakes  thy 
frame] 

0th,  Fate,  do  thy  worst !  I  can  no  more  dis- 
semble ! 

Can  I,  unmoved,  behold  the  murdering  ruffian, 
Smear'd  with  my  prince's  blood! — Go,  tell  the 

tyrant, 
Othman  defies  his  power ;  that,  tured  with  life, 
He  dares  his  bloody  hand,  and  pleads  to  die. 

Selim.  What,  didst  thou  love  this  Selim  1 


Oih,  All  men  loved  him. 
He  was  of  such  unmix'd  and  blameless  quality. 
That  envy,  at  his  praise,  stood  mute,  nor  dmied 
To  sully  his  foir  name !  Remorseless  tyrant ! 

SeUm,  I  do  commend  thy  foith.     And  aines 
thou  lovest  him, 
I  have  deceived  this  tyrant  Baibaraasa: 
Selim  is  yet  alive. 

Oth,  Alive! 

Selim,  Nay  moro 
Selim  is  in  Algiers. 

Oth,  Impossible !  [hither  straig^hL 

Selim,  Nay,  if  thou  doubt'st,  I'll  bring  him 

Oth.  Not  for  an  empire ! 
Thou  might'at  as  well  bring  the  devoted  lamb 
Into  the  tiger's  den. 

Selim,  But  I'll  bring  him 
Hid  in  such  deep  disguise  as  shall  deride 
Suspicion,  though  she  wear  the  lynx's  eyes. 
Not  even  thyself  couldst  know  Mm. 

Oth,  YeSf  sure :  too  sure  to  hazard  such  an  awfuj 
Trial! 

Sehm,  Yet  seven  revolving  years,  worn  out 
In  tedious  exile,  may  have  wrought  such  change 
Of  voice  and  feature  in  the  stete  of  youth. 
As  might  elude  thine  eye. 

Oth,  No  time  can  blot 
The  memory  of  his  sweet  majestic  mien, 
The  lustre  of  his  eye !  besides,  he  wears, 
A  mark  indellible,  a  beauteous  scar. 
Made  on  his  forehead  by  a  furious  pard. 
Which  rushing  on  his  mother,  Selim  slew. 

SeUm,  Ascar! 

Oth,  Ay,  on  his  forehead. 

&/tfn.  What!  like  this!         [Li/Ung hi» tmbam. 

Oth,  Whom  do  I  see!— em  I  awake? — my 
prince! 
My  honour'd,  honour'd  king  I  [Kntett. 

Selim.  Rise,  faithful  Othman. 
Thus  let  me  thank  thy  truth !  [Bmbraees  him, 

Oth,  O  happy  hour!  [my  hand! 

Selim,  Why  dost  thou  tremble  thus  !  Why  grasp 
And  why  that  ardent  gaze!    Thou   canst  not 
doubt  me !  « 
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Oth,  Ah,  no !  I  Me  thy  tin  in  eveiy  line. — 
How  did  my  prince  escape  the  murderer's  handl 

Sekm.  I  wrench'd  the  dagger  from  him,  and 
gave  back 
That  death  he  meant  to  bring.  The  ruffian  wore 
The  tyrant's  signet: — *<Take  this  ring," he  cried, 
•<The  sole  return  my  dying  hand  can  make  thee 
For  its  accursed  attempt :  this  pledge  restored, 
Will  prove  theeslain!  Safe  may'st  thou  see  Algiers, 
Unknown  to  all."    This  saidi,  the  assassin  died. 

Oth.  But  how  to  gain  admittance  thus  unknownl 

Selim.  Disguised  as  Selim's  murderer  I  come : 
The  accomplice  of  the  deed :  the  ring  restored, 
GainM  credence  to  my  words. 

Oik,  Yet  ere  thou  camest,  thy  death  was 
rumour'd  here. 

Selim,  I  spread  the  flattering  tale,  and  sent  it 
hither. 
That  babbling  rumour,  like  a  lying  dream, 
Might  make  belief  more  easy.    Tell  me,  Othman, 

And  yet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  theme 

How  fares  my  mother?  does  she  still  retain 
Her  native  greatness? 

Oth.  Still :  in  vain  the  tyrant 
Tempts  her  to  marriage,  though  with  impious 

threats 
Of  death  or  violation. 

Selim,  May  kind  heaven 
Strengthen  her  virtue,  and  by  me  reward  it! 
When  shall  I  see  her,  Othman  ? 

Oth,  Yet,  my  prince, 
I  tremble  for  thy  presence. 

Selim.  Let  not  fear 
Sully  thy  virtue :  'tis  the  lot  of  guilt 
To  tremble.  What  hath  innocence  to  do  with  fear? 

Oth.  Yet  think — should  Barbarossa 

Selim.  Dread  him  not — 
Thou  know*st  by  his  command  I  see  Zaphira; 
And  wrapt  in  this  disguise,  I  walk  secure, 
As  if  from  heaven  some  guarding  power  attending, 
Threw  ten-fold  night  around  me. 

Oth.  Still  my  heart 
Forebodes  some  dire  event! — O  quit  these  walls! 

Selim.  Not  till  a  deed  be  done,  which  every 
tyrant 
Shall  tremble  when  he  hears. 


PROM  THE  SAME. 
Enter  OrmcAiv  and  Sabi  friend  to  OrHiuir. 

Selim,  Honour'd  friends ! 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Sadi.  'Tis  well-nigh  midnight 

Olh,  What — In  tears,  my  prince? 

Selim,  But  tears  of  joy :  for  I  have  seen  Zaphira, 
And  pour*d  the  balm  of  peace  into  her  breast : 
Think  not  these  tears  unnerve  me,  valiant  friends! 
Tbey  have  but  harmonized  my  soul;  and  waked 
All  that  is  man  within  me,  to  disdain 
Peril,  or  death. — What  tidings  from  the  city  ? 

Siuli.  All,  ail  is  ready.  Our  confederate  friends 
Burn  with  impatience,  till  the  hour  arrive. 

Selim.  What  is  the   signal  of  the  appointed 
hour? 


SadL  The  midnight  watch  gives  signal  of  our 
meeting ; 
And  when  the  second  watch  of  night  is  rung, 
The  work  of  death  begins. 

Selim,  Speed,  speed,  ye  minutes ! 
Now  let  the  rising  whirlwind  shake  Algiers, 
And  justice  guide  the  storm !     Scarce  two  hours 
hence — 

Sadi.  Scarce  more  than  one. 

«  *  *  « 

Selim.  But  is  the  city  quiet  ? 

Sadi,  All,  all  is  hushed.  Throughout  the  empty 
streets. 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound.    As  if  the  inhabitants. 
Like  the  presaging  herds,  that  seek  the  covert 
Ere  the  loud  thunder  rolls,  had  inly  felt 
And  shunn'd  the  impending  uproar. 

Oth,  There  is  a  solemn  horror  in  the  night,  too. 
That  pleases  me :  a  general  pause  through  nature : 
The  winds  are  hush'd — 

Sadi.  And  as  I  pass'd  the  beach. 
The  lazy  billow  scarce  could  lash  the  shore : 
No  star  peeps  through  the  firmament  of  heaven — 

Selim,  And,  lo  !  where  eastward,  o'er  the  sullen 
wave 
The  waning  moon,  deprived  of  half  her  orb. 
Rises  in  blood:  her  beam,  well-nigh  extinct, 
Faintly  contends  with  darkness—  [BeUtoBt. 

Hark ! — ^what  meant 
That  tolling  bell  ? 

Oth,  It  rings  the  midnight  watch. 

SadL  This  was  the  signal — 
Come,  Othman,  we  are  call'd :  the  passing  minutes 
Chide  our  delay ;  brave  Othman,  let  us  hence. 

Selim.   One  last  embrace  !--nor  doubt,   but, 
crown'd  with  glory. 
We  soon  shall  meet  again.    But,  oh,  remember. 
Amid  the  tumulfs  rage,  remember  mercy  ! 
Stain  not  a  righteous  cause  with  guiltless  blood ! 
Warn  our  brave  friends,  that  we  unsheath  the 

sword, 
Not  to  destroy,  but  save !  nor  let  blind  zeal, 
Or  wanton  cruelty,  e'er  turn  its  edge 
On  age  or  innocence !  or  bid  us  strike 
Where  the  most  pitying  angel  in  the  skies, 
That  now  looks  on  us  from  his  blest  abode. 
Would  wish  that  we  should  spare. 

Oth.  So  may  we  prosper, 
As  mercy  shall  direct  us ! 

Selim.  Farewell,  friends! 

SadL  Intrepid  prince,  farewell ! 

[Exeunt  Otb.  and  Sam. 


SELTSrS  SOLILOQUY  BEFORE  THE  INSURRECTION. 

SeHm,  Now  sleep  and  silence 
Brood  o'er  the  city. — ^The  devoted  sentinel 
Now  takes  his  lonely  stand ;  and  idly  dreams 
Of  that  to-morrow  he  shall  never  see ! 
In  this  dread  interval,  0  busy  thought. 
From  outward  things  descend  into  thyself! 
Search  deep  my  heart !   bring  with  thee  awful 

conscience, 
And  firm  resolve  !  that,  in  the  approaching  hour 
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Restraint's  stiff  neck,  (vrimaoe's  leer. 

Where  as  you  pensive  pace  along. 

Squint-eyed  Censure's  artful  sneer, 

You  catch  the  distant  diephcrd's  song,               , 

Ambition's  l^uskins,  steep'd  in  blood. 

Or  brash  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew, 

Fljr  thy  presence,  SoUtude. 

Or  the  rising  primrose  view. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  with  years, 

Devotion  lends  her  heaven-plamed  wings. 

Conscious  Virtue  Toid  of  fears. 

You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  ainga. 

Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shy. 

But  when  mid-day  fervors  glow,                          [ 

MediUtion's  piercing  eye, 

To  upland  airy  shades  you  go,                            ^ 

Halcyon  Peace  on  moas  reclined. 

Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game ; 

Rapt  earth-gazing  Reverie, 

And  there  beneath  an  oak  reclined. 

Blushing,  artless  Modesty, 

With  drowsy  water&Us  behind. 

You  sink  to  rest 

Full-eyed  Truth  with  bosom  bare. 

Till  the  tuneful  biid  of  nig^t 

Inspiration,  Nature's  child, 

From  the  neighbouring  poplars'  hdglil 

Seek  the  solitary  wild. 

Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain,                        i 

And  teach  pleased  Echo'to  complain. 

The  wise  Euripides  inspired. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 

You  taught  the  sadly-pleasing  air 

Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume. 

That  Athens  saved  from  ruins  bare. 

Purer  every  fountain  flows, 

You  gave  the  Cean's  tears  to  flow. 

And  unlock'd  the  springs  of  woe ; 

Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please,                        1 

You  penn'd  what  exiled  Naso  thought. 

Or  for  fame  renounce  their  ease. 

And  pour'd  the  melancholy  note. 

Whatis£unet  an  empty  bubble.                         | 

With  Petrarch  o'er  Vauciuse  you  stray'd. 

Goldl  a  transient  shining  trouble. 

When  death  snatch'd  his  long-loved  maid ; 

Let  them  for  their  country  bleed, 

You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn. 

What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed? 

Ye  strew 'd  with  flowers  her  virgin  urn. 

Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain. 

And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen. 

Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 

With  bloodshed  eyes,  and  sombre  mien, 

Then  let  me,  sequester'd  fair, 

Hymen  his  yellow  vestment  tore, 

To  your  sibyl  grot  repair; 

And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypress  wore. 

On  yon  hanging  cliflf  it  stands, 

But  chief  your  own  the  solemn  lay 

Scoop'd  by  nature's  salvage  hands. 

That  wept  Narcissa  young  and  gay. 

Bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  shade 

Darkness  clapp'd  her  sable  wing. 

Of  cypress  not  with  age  decay'd. 

While  you  touch'd  the  mournful  string, 

Anguish  left  the  pathless  wild. 

Where  the  bat  incessant  flits, 

Grim-faced  Melancholy  smiled, 

I'here  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing 

Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn. 

Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring. 

The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn. 

Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 

Aside  their  harps  even  seraphs  flung 

Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise. 

To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  0  Young ! 

Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail. 

When  all  nature's  hush'd  asleep. 

Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale ; 

Nor  Love  nor  Guilt  their  vigils  keep, 

Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine. 

Soft  you  leave  your  cavern'd  den, 

The  boumless  macrocosm's  thine. 

And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men ; 

But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 

*                *                 ♦ 

By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn. 

The  remaindsr  of  this  ode,  which  is  rather  tedOons,  has 

Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat 

been  omitted. 

And  the  early  huntsman  meet. 

JOHN  GILBI 

i)RT  COOPER, 

[Born,  im. 

Died,  nesj 

Was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire, 

factures.    He  died  at  his  house  in  May-Fair,  after 

and  possessed  the  estate  of  Thurgarton  Priory, 

a  long  and  excruciating  illness,  occasioned  by  the 

where  he  exercised  the  active  and  useful  duties 

stone.    He  was  a  zealous  pupil  of  the  Shaftesbuiy 

of  a  magistrate.     He  resided,  however,  occasion- 

school;  and  published,  besides  his  Poems,  a  Life 

ally  in  London,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  the 

of  Socrates,  Letters  on  Taste,  and  Epistles  to  the 

Society  for  tlie  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manu- 

Great  from  Aristippus  in  retirement. 

JAMES  GRAINGER. 
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FBOM  "LOCHLETEN." 
Now  Bober  Indastry,  illuBtrious  power ! 
Hath  raised  the  peaceful  cottage,  calm  abode 
Of  innocence  and  joy;  now,  sweating,  glides 
The  shining  ploughshare;  tames  the  stubborn 

soil; 
Leads  the  long  drain  along  th'  unfertile  marsh ; 
Bids  the  bleak  hill  with  vernal  verdure  bloom. 
The  haunt  of  flocks ;  and  clothes  the  barren  heath 
With  waving  harvests,  and  the  golden  grain. 
Fair  from  his  hand,  behold  the  village  rise, 
In  rural  pride,  'mong  intermingled  trees ! 
Above  whose  aged  tops,  the  joyful  swains 
At  even-tide,  descending  from  the  hill, 
With  eye  enamour'd,  mark  the  many  wreaths 
Of  pillar'd  smoke,  high-curling  to  the  clouds. 
The  street  resounds  with  labour's  various  voice, 
Who  whistles  at  his  work.    Gay  on  the  gpreen. 
Young  blooming  boys,  and  girls  with  golden  hair, 
Trip  nimble-footed,  wanton  in  their  play, 
The  village  hope.    All  in  a  rev'rend  row, 
Their  gray-hair'd  grandsires,  sitting  in  the  sun, 
Before  the  gate,  and  leaning  on  the  staff, 
The  well-remember*d  stories  of  their  youth 
Recount,  and  shake  their  aged  locks  with  joy. 


How  fair  a  prospect  rises  to  the  eye, 
Where  beauty  vies  in  all  her  vernal  forms. 
For  ever  pleasant,  and  for  ever  new ! 
Swells  the  exulting  thought,  expands  the  soul. 
Drowning  each  ruder  care :  a  blooming  train 
Of  bright  ideas  rushes  on  the  mind. 
Imagination  rouses  at  the  scene. 
And  backward,  through  the  gloom  of  ages  past, 
Beholds  Arcadia,  like  a  rural  queen. 
Encircled  with  her  swains  and  rosy  nymphs, 
The  mazy  dance  conducting  on  .the  green. 
Nor  yield  to  old  Arcadia's  blissful  vales 
Thine,  gentle  Leven!  g^en  on  either  hand 
Thy  meadows  spread,  unbroken  of  the  plough, 
With  beauty  all  their  own.    Thy  fields  rejoice 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  golden  year. 
Fat  on  the  plain,  and  mountain's  sunny  side, 
Large  droves  of  oxen,  and  the  fleecy  flocks 
Feed  undisturbed,  and  fill  the  echoing  air 
With  music  grateful  to  the  master's  ear: 
The  traveller  stops,  and  gazes  round  and  round 
O'er  all  the  scenes,  that  animate  his  heart 
With  mirth  and  music.     Even  the  mendicant, 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  gray  stone, 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way. 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings. 


JAMES  GRAINGER. 


CBoni,ini.«    DNd,n6e.] 


Db.  James  Gbaikqbb,  the  translator  of  Ti- 
bullus,  was  for  some  time  a  surgeon  in  the  army ; 
he  afterward  attempted,  without  success,  to  ob- 
tain practice  as  a  physician  in  London,  and  finally 
settled  in  St.  Kitt's,  where  he  married  the  gover- 
nor's  daughter.    The  novelty  of  West  Indian 


scenery  inspired  him  with  the  unpromising  sub- 
ject of  the  Sugar-cane,  in  which  he  very  poeti- 
cally dignifies  the  poor  negroes  with  the  name 
of  "  Swaing"'\  He  died  on  the  same  island,  a 
victim  to  the  West  Indian  fever. 


ODE  TO  SOLITUDE. 

O  SOLITUDE,  romantic  maid ! 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb. 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 
Or  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep 
From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep, 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey  J: 

[•  Soe  Prior's  Life  of  Goiafnnith,  vol.  i.  p.  237.] 

[t  If  Grainger  han  invoked  thb  Mum  to  sing  of  rats,  and 
metamori>ho8<yi,  in  Arcadian  phrase,  negro  slaves  into 
■wainm  the  fault  is  in  the  writer  not  in  the  topic  The 
arguments  which  ho  hna  prefixed  are  indeed  ludicrously 
flat  and  formal.— iioDTUKT,  Quar.  Rev.  vol.  xi.  p.  489. 

Dr.  Grainf^ers  SugarK»ne  is  capable  of  beine  rendered  a 
good  poem. — Shbmstoxb,  W>rA-*,  vol.  iii.  p.  843.J 

[J  Johnson  praised  Grainger's  Ode  to  Solitude,  and  re- 
pcate*!  with  preat  energy  the  exordium, obeerriog,  "This, 
sir,  is  very  noble."— Crokkb'b  Batoell,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 

What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  marUe  wuU 
of  Ihdnuirf  in  Grainger's  "Ode  to  Solitude,*'  so  much 
admired  by  Johnson  J  Is  it  the  marble  or  the  toastej  the 
66 


You,  recluse,  again  I  woo, 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying, 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing, 
Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 
Bloated  empiric,  pufiTd  Pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks, 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion  with  a  fopling's  face, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place,) 
Sparks  of  fire  Dissension  blowing, 
Ductile,  court-bred  Flattery,  bowing, 

artificial  or  the  natural  otiject  7  The  wisU  is  like  all  other 
looiUt;  but  the  marbU  of  Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of 
the  passage  as  of  the  place.— Lo&D  Btbom ,  Worktf  vol.  tL 
p.  359. 

This  was  said  by  Byron  in  the  great  controversy  these 
Specimens  gave  rise  to  between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bowles 
the  poet, — ^the  Art  and  Nature  squabble.  Surely  the  poe- 
try of  the  passage  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  word : 

Tis  not  a  lip  or  eye,  we  beauty  call. 

"In  this  fine  Ode,"  says  Percy,  "are  assembled  some  of 
the  sublimest  images  in  nature."— iZeZi^uet,  vol.  ii.  p. 
362.] 
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WILLIAM  PALCONER. 


May  I,  through  life's  uncertain  tide, 

Be  still  from  pain  exempt ! 
May  all  my  wants  be  still  supplied. 
My  state  too  low  t'  admit  of  pride, 
And  yet  above  contempt ! 


But  should  your  providence  divine 

A  greater  bliss  intend ; 
May  all  those  blessings  you  design, 
(If  e'er  those  blessings  shall  be  mine,) 

Be  centred  in  a  friend ! 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

DlocB,lTSO.    DM,lim] 


William  Falconbk  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in 
Edinburgh,  and  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age  in  a 
merchant  vessel  of  Leith.  He  was  afterward 
mate  of  a  ship  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant, 
and  was  one  of  only  three  out  of  her  crew  that 
were  saved,  a  catastrophe  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  future  poem.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  to  Campbell,  the 
author  of  Lexiphanes,  when  purser  of  a  ship. 
Campbell  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  Falconer 
talents  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  when  the  latter 
distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  used  to  boast  that 
he  had  been  his  scholar.  What  he  learned  from 
Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  His 
education,  as  he  often  assured  Governor  Hunter, 
had  been  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmetic,  though  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
picked  up  some  acquaintance  with  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In  these  his 
countryman  was  not  likely  to  have  much  assisted 
him;  but  he  might  have  lent  him  books,  and 
possibly  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  figures. 
Falconer  published  his  "Shipwreck"  in  1762, 
and  by  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
midsliipman  in  the  Royal  George,  and  afterward 
that  of  purser  in  the  Glory  frigate.  He  soon 
afterward  married  a  Miss  Hicks,  an  accom- 
plished and  beautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  the 
surgeon  of  Sheemess-yard.  At  the  peace  of  1763, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  to  distressed 
circumstances  by  his  ship  being  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary at  Chatham,  when,  by  the  friendship  of 
Commissioner  Hanway,  who  ordered  the  cabin  of 
the  Glory  to  be  fitted  up  for  his  residence,  he  en- 
joyed for  some  time  a  retreat  for  study  without 
expense  or  embarrassment  Here  he  employed 
himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  1769,  and  has  been  always  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating 
its  merits.  He  embarked  also  in  the  politics  of 
the  day,  as  a  poetical  antagonist  to  Churchill, 
but  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory.  Before 
the  publication  of  his  Marine  Dictionary  he  bad 
left  his  retreat  at  Chatham  ibr  a  less  comfortable 
abode  in  the  metropolis,  and  appears  to  have 
struggled  with  considerable  difficulties,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  received  proposals  from  the 
late  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,*  to  joui  him  in 
the  business  which  he  had  newly  established, 

[•  The  flkther  of  the  publisher  of  this  work.] 


The  /sause  of  his  refusing  this  offer  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  appointment  which  he  received  to 
the  pursership  of  the  Aurora,  East  Indiaman. 
In  that  ship  he  embarked  for  India,  in  September 
1769,  but  the  Aurora  was  never  heard  of  after 
she  passed  the  Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have 
foundered  in  the  Channel  of  Mozambique;  so 
that  the  poet  of  the  **  Shipwreck"  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  by  the  same  species  of 
calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  &te  of 
its  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in 
its  favour.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious 
scholar  who  can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst 
the  shades  of  retirement,  or  the  shelves  of  hk 
library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in 
the  «<shi|>-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast," 
cherishing  refined  visions  of  fancy  at  the  hoar 
which  he  may  casually  snatch  from  fatigue  and 
danger.  Nor  did  Falconer  neglect  the  proper 
acquirements  of  seamanship  in  cultivating  poetry, 
but  evinced  considerable  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, both  in  his  Marine  Dictionary  and  in  the 
nautical  precepts  of  the  Shipwreck.  In  that 
poem  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  congenial 
and  peculiarly  British  subject  to  the  language; 
at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any  length 
of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe  were 
purely  naval. 

The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  fol- 
lowed only  the  fact  of  his  own  history)  was  poeti- 
cally laid  amidst  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind 
easily  gathers  romantic  associations,  and  where 
it  supposes  the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of 
scenery  and  climate.  The  spectacle  of  a  majestic 
British  ship  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  u 
strong  a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion. Falconer's  characters  are  few.;  but  the  calm 
sagacious  commander,  and  the  rough  obstinate 
Redmond,  are  well  contrasted.  Some  part  of  the 
love-story  of  *<  Palemon"  is  rather  swainish  and 
protracted,  yet  the  effect  of  his  being  involved  in 
the  calamity,  leaves  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the 
mind  for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  con- 
ceive her  at  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a 
lover.  The  incidents  of  the  "Shipwreck,"  like 
those  of  a  well- wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen, 
while  they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear 
to  the  imagination.  In  the  final  scene  there  is 
something  that  deeply  touches  our  compassion 
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in  the  picture  of  the  unfortaoate  man  who  is 
struck  blind  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  helm. 
I  remember,  by  the  way,  to  have  met  with  an 
afiecting  account  of  the  identical  calamity  befall- 
mg  the  steersman  of  a  forlorn  vessel  in  a  similar 
moment,  given  in  a  prose  and  veracious  history 
of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  America. 
Falconer  skilfully  heightens  this  trait  by  showing 
its  effect  on  the  commiseration  of  Rodimond,  the 
roughest  of  his  characters,  who  guides  the  victim 
of  misfortune  to  lay  hold  of  a  sail. 

**  A  flaflh,  quick  glancing  on  the  nenres  of  lights 
Struck  tho  pale  hebman  with  et«mal  night: 
Bodmond,  who  heard  a  pitooiu  groan  behind, 
Toach'd  with  compattion,  gaaed  upon  the  blind . 


And,  while  around  hin  sad  companions  crowd. 
Ho  guides  th'  unhappy  Tictim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !  he  cries : 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  ma«t  relies  1" 

The  effect  of  some  of  his  sea-phrases  is  to  give 
a  definite  and  authentic  character  to  his  descrip- 
tions ;  but  that  of  most  of  them,  to  a  landsman's 
ear,  resembles  slang,  and  produces  obscurity.* 
His  diction,  too,  generally  abounds  with  common- 
place expletives  and  feeble  lines.  His  scholar- 
ship on  the  shores  of  Greece  is  only  what  we 
should  accept  of  from  a  seaman ;  but  his  poem 
has  the  sensible  charm  of  appearing  a  transcript 
of  reality,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  truth  and 
nature  on  the  mind. 


FROM  "THE  SniPWEBCK." 
OBiaAona  op  m  opncns. 

O'es  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band, 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command ; 
Though  trained  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  sofl  humanity  refined. 
Each  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confessed  the  fitther  of  his  crew  ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just,  tho  calm,  domestic  scene 
Had  o*er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene. 
Him  science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held, 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd ;  [known, 
Or  point  her  devious  track,  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone. 
He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  concave 
And  into  motion  charm  th'  expanding  tide ;  [glide, 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls, 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles. 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  genial  source, 
He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminish'd  force ; 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day, 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away« — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul, 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  ocean's  roll ; 
His  genius,  ever  for  the  event  prepared, 
Rose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  office  Redmond  bore : 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore  ! 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  pours  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main ; 
That,  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe !  to  fair  Augusta's  port 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk  the  fatal  sands, 
Vhey  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands ; 
For  while  with  darkling  course  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  fsuthless  deep, 
O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
With  dextrous  arm ;  sagacious  of  the  ground : 

[•  The  flrst  edition  has  this  Utle :  "  The  Shipwreck.  A 
Poem  in  Three  Cantos.  Bja  Sailor :"  and  in  the  prefiitoiy 
AdvcrtJaement,  FUconer  says  that  he  was  foroed  to  ex- 
plain the  searphrasee,  Ibr  he  could  recommend  no  Marine 
bletkmarv,  **  without  finfeiting  his  claim  to  the  capadty 
asnuned  m  the  title  page,  of  which  he  la  muoh  more  tensp 


Fearless  they  combat  ev'ry  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road ; 
Or  win  the  anchor  firom  its  dark  abode : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  a&r, 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
8uch  Redmond  was ;  by  learning  unrefined, 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind : 
Boisterous  of  manners ;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame  the  conscious  cheek  of  truth ; 
To  scenes  that  nature's  struggling  voice  control, 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul !  [shore, 
Where  the  grim  hell-hounds,  prowling  round  the 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore — 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  woe,  her  decks  they  board, 
While  tardy  justice  slumbers  o'er  her  sword — 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal ! 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell, 
Pollute  the  shrine  where  mercy  loves  to  dwell ; 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskill'd  to  argue ;  in  dispute  yet  loud ; 
Bold  without  caution ;  without  honours  proud ; 
In  art  unschool'd,  each  veteran  rule  he  prized. 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised : 
Yet  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind, 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  guide 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command. 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  fiime  1 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alarms. 
His  bosom  danced  to  nature's  boundless  charms ; 
On  him  fair  science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  fancy's  flower ; 
But  frowning  fortune  with  untimely  blast 
The  blossom  wither'd,  and  the  dawn  o'ercast 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree 
Condemned  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea, 

eloua  than  of  his  diaracter  as  a  poet"  The  poem  as  first 
published  though  in  three  cantos,  its  present  number,  ia 
not  one-third  in  extent  of  what  it  now  is.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  Albert  and  Redmond,  Palemon  and  Anna-^t  is  aim- 
ply  a  descriptlTe  poem.  Tlie  alterations  defy  enumeration, 
and  are  everywhere  for  the  better.] 
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With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  j^ve, 
Where  science  and  the  tnnefiil  aistera  rove. —       I 
Hither  he  wander  d,  anzioua  to  explore 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown. 
And  range  excursive  o*er  th'  untravelPd  zone. 
In  vain  ! — for  rude  adversity's  command, 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land. 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  bless'd  Pierian  train, 
To  call  Anon  this  ill  fated  swain  !* 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both,  in  lamenting  numbers,  o*er  the  deep, 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to  weep ; 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last  our  tragic  story  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  oblivion  haply  yet  may  save ; 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  complain. 
While  sad  remembrance  bleeds  at  ev*ry  vein. 

Such  were  the  pilots ;  tutor'd  to  divine 
Th'  untravell'd  course  by  geometric  line ; 
Train*d  to  command,  and  range  the  various  sail. 
Whose  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. — 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  came 
A  gallant  youth,  Palemon  was  his  name ; 
A  father's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prove. 
He  came,  the  victim  of  unhappy  love ! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  bled ; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fed. 
Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  folly  scorn 
This  genuine  passion,  nature's  eldest  bom ! 
'Twas  his  with  lasting  anguish  to  complain. 
While  blooming  Anna  moum'd  the  cause  in  vain. 

Graceful  of  form,  by  nature  taught  to  please, 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with  ease. 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale, 
Soft  as  the  voice  of  summer's  evening  gale. 
O'eijoy'd,  he  saw  her  lovely  eyes  relent'; 
The  blushing  maiden  smiled  with  sweet  consent. 
Oft  in  the  mazes  of  a  neighbouring  grove. 
Unheard,  they  breathed  alternate  vows  of  love: 
By  fond  society  their  passion  grew, 
Like  the  young  blossom  fed  with  vernal  dew. 
In  evil  hour  th'  officious  tongue  of  fame 
Betray'd  the  secret  of  their  mutual  flame. 
With  g^ef  and  anger  struggling  in  hia  breast, 
Palemon's  father  heard  the  tale  oonfest 
Long  had  he  listen'd  with  suspicion's  ear, 
And  learn'd,  sagacious,  this  event  to  ^ear. 
Too  well,  fair  youth !  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew ; 
A  heart  to  nature's  warm  impressions  true ! 
Full  oft  his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil, 
With  avarice  to  pollute  the  generous  soil : 
That  soil,  impregnated  with  nobler  seed. 
Refused  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  weed. 


r*  Thy  woes.  ArlonI  tiid  ihy  simple  tale. 
O'er  all  the  heart  shall  triumph  aod  pravail  t 
Charm'd  as  they  read  the  verse  too  sadly  true, 
How  gallant  Albert  and  his  weary  crew, 
Heaved  all  their  guns,  their  Ibundering  hark  to  bsv«, 
And  toU'd-and  diikii'd-aiid  perish'd  on  the  wave  I 
FleammM  Iff  Bope,} 


Elafe  with  wealth,  in  active  commerce  won. 
And  basking  in  the  smile  of  fortune's  son. 
With  soora  the  parent  eyed  the  lowly  shade. 
That  veil'd  the  beauties  of  this  charming  maid. 
Indignant  be  rebuked  th'  enamoar'd  boy, 
The  fbttering  promise  of  his  future  joy : 
He  sooth'd  and  menaced,  anxious  to  reclaim 
This  hopeless  passion,  or  divert  its  aim : 
Oft  led  the  youth  where  drding  joys  delight 
The  ravish'd  sense,  or  beauty  ehanns  the  sight 
With  all  her  powers  enchanting  muaic  fiil'd. 
And  pleasure's  syren  voice  no  more  prevail'd. 
The  merchant,  kindling  then  with  proud  disdain, 
In  look  and  voice  assumed  an  harsher  strain. 
In  absence  now  his  only  hope  remain'd  ; 
And  such  the  stem  decree  his  vrill  ordain'd. 
Deep  anguish,  while  Palemon  heard  his  doom. 
Drew  o'er  his  lovely  face  a  saddening  gloom. 
In  vain  with  bitter  sorrow  he  repined. 
No  tender  pity  touch'd  that  sordid  mind ; 
To  thee,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  consign'd. 
The  stately  ship,  forsaking  England's  shore. 
To  regions  far  remote  Palemon  bore. 
Incapable  of  change,  th'  unhappy  youth 
Still  loved  &ir  Anna  with  eternal  truth : 
From  clime  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam, 
His  heart  still  panted  for  its  secret  home. 


FBOH  THB  BAHB. 

Evening  deserlbed— Ifidnlght— Hie  ship  welghSng  mete 

and  departing  ftwn  the  haTan. 

The  sun's  bright  orb  declining  all  serene. 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  bill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen, 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave. 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean  hush'd  forgets  to  roar, 
But  trembling  munnun  on  the  sandy  shore: 
And  lo !  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold ! 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above  a  thousand  liveries  gay 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineflable  array. 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains : 
Above,  beneath,  around  enchantment  reigns  ! 
While  yet  the  shades,  on  time's  eternal  scale, 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songstexa  of  the  vocal  grove 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love; 
With  joyful  eyes  th'  attentive  master  sees         ^ 
Th'  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastern  breeze. — 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train, 
And  night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main; 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailon  form  a  ring; 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale  or  sing ; 
Aa  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main, 
Or  genial  wine  awake  their  homely  strain : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep, 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  obliviooa  aiaep. 
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Deep  midnigfat  now  involves  the  livid  skiee, 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  wat*ry  shroad, 
Pale  gUmmer'd  o'er  the  long-protracted  dond. 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne, 
With  parting  meteors  crossed,  portentous  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails ; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales^ — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night, 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approached  the  sacred  hymeneal  &ne : 
Anon  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between ; 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  are  seen ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep, 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  Uie  roaring  deep. 
With  painful  step  he  climb'd ;  while  hr  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love. 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawn*d  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell — 
Amid  this  feariiil  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  en  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  vdth  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle 

rung. 
«  All  hands  unmoor!"  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry : 
*«  All  hands  unmoor!"  the  cavern  rocks  reply. 
Soused  from  repose  aloft  the  sailors  swarm, 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 
The  order  given,  up-epringing  with  a  bound 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  roond : 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  panis  resound. 
Uptom  reluctant  from  its  oozy  eave, 
The  ponderous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave. 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend. 
And  high  in  air  the  canvas  wings  extend : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvas  guide. 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
The  lunar  raya  with  long  reflection  gleam. 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream : 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides, 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides. 
Erom  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play ; 
And  in  the  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  th*  adjacent  shore ; 
The  boats  with  rowers  arm'd  are  sent  before : 
With  cordage  fiisten'd  to  the  lofty  prow, 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 
The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend ; 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er : 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the 
Scatter'd  before  her  van  reluctant  night     [sight, 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  array'd. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height. 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies, 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconstant 

gales. 
The  swelling  stu'n  sails  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stsy-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeie  ascend : 


While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud, 
And  blot  the  sun  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud : 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere  condensed  with 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze,      [haze, 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply, 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey ! 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides, 
While  Phoebus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim, 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  height 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light: 
Then  through  the  chiliads'  triple  maze  they  trace 
Th'  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Msjestically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  bottom  casts  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent 

stream. 
The  wales,  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone, 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone, 
Britannia  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal-wave  that  roll'd  below : 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal-waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  trident  graced  her  dexter-hand. 
Of  power  to  rule  the  surge,  like  Moses'  wand, 
Th'  eternal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep. 
And  guide  her  squadrons  o'er  the  trembling  deep. 
Her  left  propitious  bore  a  mystic  shield. 
Around  whose  margin  rolls  the  wat'ry  field. 
There  her  bold  genius  in  his  floating  car, 
O'er  the  wild  billow  hurls  the  storm  of  war— 
And  lo !  the  beasts,  that  oft  with  jealous  rage 
In  bloody  combat  met,  from  age  to  age, 
Tamed  into  union,  yoked  m  friendship's  chain, 
Draw  his  proud  chariot  round  the  vanquish'd  main* 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the 

view! — 
Th'  immortal  shield  fitnn  Neptune  she  received. 
When  first  her  head  above  the  waters  heaved. 
Looze  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  vest ; 
A  figured  scutcheon  glitter'd  on  her  breast ; 
There,  from  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  young. 
The  blooming  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprung, 
Around  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen. 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  un&ding  green. 
Such  was  the  sculptured  prow,  from  van  to  rear, 
Th'  artillery  frown 'd,  a  black  tremendous  tier ! 
Emhalm'd  with  orient  gum  above  the  wave. 
The  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
*  *  «  « 

High  o'er  the  poop,  the  flattering  winds  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  wat'ry  world. 
Deep-blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest ; 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest : 
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Then  tower'd  the  masts,  the  canvas  sweird  on 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky.  [high, 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fSodr  virgin  on  her  bridal  day ; 
Thus  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  wat'ry  plain. 
The  pride  and  wonder  bf  the  JBgean  main ! 


FBOM  THBSAMI. 
DMareis  of  the  vessel— heaving  of  the  gniu  overbosnl. 
No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay ! 
Too  soon  th'  eventful  moments  haste  away ! 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  eflbrts  of  the  heart 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck  from  van  to  rear, 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career, 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew. 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claim'd  the  weather-side. 
Fearless  of  heart,  the  chief  his  orders  gave; 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave,  [deep. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower  nodding  o'er  the 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war. 
Had  mark'd  his  honest  face  with  many  a  8car« — 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist. 
The  cordage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbraced, 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  their  metal  placed. 
Watching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  withdrew, 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw. 
Then,  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Redmond's  associates  wheel  th'  artillery  round ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  bars  beguile 
The  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
TheHf  hurl'd  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side. 
Thundering  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 


FROHTHB  SAMS. 

Oaoncil  of  offloers— Albert's  directioni  ts  prepare  Ibr  the 
lest  extremities. 

Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  extends, 
And  o'er  the  figured  plane  attentive  bends ! 
To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known. 
That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne ; 
But  here,  alas,  his  sdenoe  nought  avails ! 
Art  droops  unequal,  and  experience  fails. 
The  dififerent  traverses  since  twilight  made, 
He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
Then  the  broad  angle  of  lee-way  explored, 
As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discover'd  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Unusual  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart; 
When  Falconera's  rugged  isle  be  found  [bound; 
Within  her  drift,   with  shelves,  and   breakers 
For  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost, 
The  helpless  bark  with  all  her  crew  are  lost : 
As  fatal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er, 
The  steep  St.  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 
With  him  the  pilots  of  their  hopeless  state 
In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 


Not  more  perplexing  doobts  her  chiefs  appsl 
When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall; 
While  ruin  glares  around,  and  pale  afiight 
Convenes  her  cooncils  in  the  dead  of  night — 
No  blazon'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spremd. 
Nor  storied  pillars  raised  aloft  the  head: 
But  here  the  queen  of  shade  around  them  thiesr 
Her  dragon-wing,  disastrous  to  the  view ! 
Dire  was  the  scene,  with  whiriwind,  hail,  and 

shower; 
Black  melancholy  ruled  the  fimrful  hour! 
Beneath  tremendous  roU'd  the  flashing  tide. 
Where  fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  to  ride — 
Inclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 
Great  in  distress  the  master-seaman  stood: 
Skill'd  to  command,  deliberate  to  advise ; 
Expert  in  action,  and  in  council  wise; 
Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  unheard, 
The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  referr'd : 

Ye  fiiithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share. 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  care ! 
To  you,  alas !  'twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well ! 
This  mom  with  &vouring  gales  the  port  we  left. 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  iiope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th'  unseen  approach  of  this  destructive  blast. 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow. 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  th'  occasion,  all  your  skill  demands ; 
A  leaky  ship  embay'd  by  dangerous  lands, 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds; 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds^ 
'Tis  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find; 
To  shun  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind. 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more  ; 
Yet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedients  offer'd  to  your  choice. 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  are  left  to  try : 
To  perish  here,  or  from  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast, 
For  various  reasons  I  prefiur  the  last. 
'Tis  true,  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight, 
To  me  consign'd  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  b  mine, 
To  equal  vutes  our  counsels  I  resign ; 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that  in  this  dreadful  hour, 
I  dainrthe  u  sigerous  reins  of  purblind  power ! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away, 
Our  hopeless  state  can  suffer  no  delay. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  stder  obliquely  on  the  gale ; 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  to  the  sea. 
Our  dropsy'd  ship  may  founder  by  the  lee ; 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power, 
Th'  o'erwhelming  wave  may  soon  her  frame  devour. 

He  said ;  the  listening  mates  with  fix'd  regard, 
And  silent  reverence,  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  question  in  debate. 
And  o'er  their  counsels  hung  impending  fate. 
Rodmond,  in  many  a  scene  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master  s  happiest  skill  descried. 
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Yet  now,  the  hoar,  the  scene,  the  occasion  known, 
Perhaps  with  equal  right  preferr'd  his  own. 
Of  long  experience  in  the  naval  art, 
Blunt  was  his  speech,  and  naked  was  his  heart ; 
Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  blast; 
The  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagacious  balancing  th'  opposed  events, 
From  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents. 

Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour,       ^ 
Where  toils  exceeding  toils  our  strength  o*er- 

power! 
Yet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue. 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  1 
Our  bark,  'ds  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shattered  by  the  ruffian  seas  and  wind. 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee. 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrag^us  sea  1 
For  while  its  violence  the  tempest  keeps. 
Bereft  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps : 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste ; 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  be  our  last. 
In  vain  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  on  our  lee, 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free ; 
Since,  if  before  the  blast  the  vessel  flies, 
Full  in  her  track  unnumbered  dangers  rise. 
Here  Falconera  spreads  her  lurking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  shelfs  prepares. 
Should  once  her  bottom  strike  that  rocky  shore. 
The  splitting  bark  that  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew 
Beyond  relief  were  doom'd  to  perish  too. 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  fatal  hour  we  may  repent. 
Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope, 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  hop<^ 
Though  sorely  buffeted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-lee. 
The  crew,  though  harass'd  long  with  toils  mvere, 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  hazards  near, 
Shall  we,  incautious,  then  the  danger  tell. 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hope  to  quell  1 
Prudence  forbids  !<^This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon: 
Its  rage,  though  terrible,  may  soon  subside, 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th'  unruly  tide,     [more 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore. — • 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  around  from  man  to  man 
At  either  pump  a  hollow  murmur  ra% 
For  while  the  vessel,  through  unnnml^r'd  chinks, 
Above,  below,  th'  invading  waters  d^f^ks. 
Sounding  her  depth  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale, 
And  lo !  the  leaks  o'er  all  their  powers  prevail. 
Yet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsulxlued, 
They  with  redoubling  force  their  task  puisaed. 

And  now  the  senior-pilot  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  close  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught, 
In   Neptune's  school   the  wandering  stripping 

taught. 
Not  twice  nine  summers  yet  matured  his  thought. 
So  ofl  he  bled  by  fortune's  cruel  dart, 
It  fell  at  last  innoxious  on  his  heart. 
His  mind  still  shunning  cafe  with  secret  hate. 
In  patient  Indolence  resigned  to  fate. 
«7 


But  now  the  horrors  that  around  him  roll, 
Thus  roused  to  action  his  rekindling  soul. 

With  fix'd  attention  pondering  in  my  mind 
The  dark  distresses  on  each  side  combin'd : 
While  here  we  linger  in  the  pass  of  fate, 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  to  form. 
Ere  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  storm, 
Her  shatter'd  state  and  yon  desponding  crew 
At  once  suggest  what  measures  to  pursue. 
The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half-fiU'd 
With  waters  through  a  hundred  leaks  distill'd ; 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight, 
Half-drown'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight; 
Thus  drench'd  by  every  wave,  her  riven  deck 
Stripp'd  and  defenceless  floats  a  naked  wreck ; 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  longer  can  sustain 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main. 
At  every  pitch  the  o'erwhelming  billows  bend, 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  end. 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath, 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  power  th'  increasing  leak  defy : 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  gloom, 
To  light  and  save  us  from  the  wat'ry  tomb. 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  here ; 
Fly  from  the  following  blast,  and  shoreward  steer. 
'Tis  urged  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail ; 
And  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  haste. 
But  haply  Falconera  we  may  shun  ; 
And  far  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  run : 
Loss  harass'd  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear ; 
Even  then  the  wearied  storms  as  soon  shall  die. 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  hull  dismasted  there  a  while  may  ride, 
With  lengthened  cables  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hour. 
But  here  ingulf 'd  and  foundering  while  we  stay 
Fate  hovers  o'er  and  marks  us  for  her  prey. 

He  said : — Palemon  saw,  with  grief  of  heart, 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art ; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved, 
He  heard  their  last  alternative  resolved. 
High  beat  his  bosom ;  with  such  fear  subdued  ; 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wandering  swain  explored 
The  midnight  wizards'  breathing  rites  ^horr'd ; 
Trembling  approach'd  their  incantations  fell. 
And,  chill'd  with  horror,  heard  the  songs  of  hell. 
Anon  saw,  with  secret  anguish  moved. 
The  deep  affliction  of  the  friend  he  loved ; 
And,  all  awake  to  friendship's  genial  heat, 
His  bosom  felt  consenting  tumults  beat. 
Alas !  no  season  this  for  tender  love ; 
Far  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grove !— — 
2U 
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With  comfort's  800thingToice,fram  hope  deceived, 
Palemon'a  drooping  spirit  be  revived, 
For  consolation  oft,  with  heaiing  art, 
Retunes  the  jarring  nombers  of  the  heart. 
Now  had  the  pilots  all  the  events  revolved. 
And  on  their  final  refuge  thus  resolved ; 
When,  like  the  faithful  shepherd,  who  beholds 
Some  prowling  wolf  approach  his  fleecy  folds ; 
To  the  brave  crew,  whom  racking  doubts  perplex, 
The  dreadful  purpose  Albert  thus  directs : 

Unhappy  partners  in  a  wayward  fate ! 
Whose  gallant  spirits  now  are  known  too  late. 
Ye !  who  unmoved  behold  this  angry  storm 
Its  terrors  all  the  rolling  deep  deform, 
Who,  patient  in  adversity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  front  when  greatest  ills  are  near ! 
The  truth,  though  grievous,  I  must  now  reveal, 
That  long  in  vain  I  purposed  to  conceal. 
Inguird,  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try, 
To  weaker  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh. 
Our  crazy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
The  seas  that  thunder  o'er  her  batter'd  side ; 
And  while  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give, 
That  in  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live, 
One  only  refuge  firom  despair  we  find ; 
At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind. 
Perhaps  even  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer ; 
For  broken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear ; 
But  that's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here ; 
Yet  there,  by  Heaven's  assistance  we  may  gain 
Some  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
Or,  sheltered  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride, 
Till  with  abating  rage  the  blast  subside. 

But  if,  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Our  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven, 
These  counsels  foUow'd,  firom  the  wat'ry  grave 
Our  floating  sailors  in  the  surf  may  save. 

And  first  let  all  our  axes  be  secured, 
To  cut  the  masts  and  rigging  firom  aboard. 
Then  to  the  quarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar, 
To  float  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
The  longest  cordage  too  must  be  convey 'd 
On  deck,  and  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd. 
€k>  they  who  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
Th'  extended  lines  may  fosten  on  the  strand. 
Whene'er  loud  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore. 
While  yet  aloof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar, 
Thus  for  the  terrible  event  pr^ared. 
Brace  fore  and  afl  to  starboard  every  yard. 
60  shall  our  roasts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave. 
And  from  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
Then  westward  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
May  shoreward  fall,  when  from  the  vessel  cast — 
When  o'er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
Ascend  the  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground : 
And  when  you  hear  aloft  the  alarming  shock 
That  strikes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock. 
The  boldest  of  our  sailors  must  descend. 
The  dangerous  business  of  the  deck  to  tend ; 
Then  each,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord, 
Should  cut  the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  board. 
Let  the  broad  axes  next  assail  each  mast ! 
And  booms,  and  oars,  and  rafts  to  leeward  cast 
Thus,  while  the  cordage  stretcb'd  ashore  may  guide 
Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide. 


I  This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  tfaem  aV 
•  The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
!  But  as  your  firmest  succour,  till  the  laast, 
O  cling  securely  on  each  faithful  mast ! 
Though  great  the  danger,  and  the  taek  1 
Yet  bow  not  to  the  tyranny  of  fear  I 
If  once  that  slavish  yoke  your  spirits  qodl. 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  life  itself  farewell ! 

I  know  among  you  some  fiill  oft  have  view'd. 
With  murd'ring  weapons  arm'd,  a  lawless  bBOod* 
On  England's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand. 
The  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  laud  ! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  straad. 
These,  while  their  savage  oflice  they  pursufS, 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helpless,  plunder'd  cvew. 
Who,  'scaped  from  every  horror  of  the  main. 
Implored  their  mercy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dread  not  this ! — a  crime  to  Greece  unknovm. 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  drciing  shores  diaowa ; 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tyranny  oppress'd. 
Can  share  afiUction  with  the  wretch  distreaa'd: 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fate  inur'd  to  grie^ 
Oft  to  the  friendless  stranger  yield  relieC 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land : 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  law% 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors'  cause. 
Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard. 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty  all  revered. 

No  more  remains — but  now  a  truety  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand; 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear. 
Two  skilful  seamen  to  the  helm  repair ! — 
O  Source  of  life !  our  refuge  and  our  stay ! 
Whose  voice  the  warring  elements  obey. 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath. 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

death! 
'Tis  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust : 
With  thee,  great  Lord !  **  whatever  is,  is  just.'' 


FROM  THBSAMB. 
Thfl  vessel  golDg  to  pieces— death  of  Albert. 
And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severs. 
With  horror  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  nearf 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath ! 
In  vain,  alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Even  Zeno's  self;  and  Epictetus  old, 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  &med, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  prodaim'd. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  fi-enzy  and  distress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess ! — 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove; 
The  tottering  firame  oT  reason  yet  sustain ; 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain ! 
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In  Tain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  thej  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o*er  her  bunt,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shatter'd  top  half-buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Earth  groans!  air  trembles!  and  the  deeps  re- 
sound! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels. 
80  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. — 
Again  she  plunges !  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock ! 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fiited  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair,  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak : 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  larking  demons  of  destruction  dwell, 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides, 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 
«  «  »  » 

As  o'er  the  surge  the  stooping  main>mast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung : 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast : 
Awhile  they  bore  th'  o'erwhelnung  bHlows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving 
tide; 


Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive ; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  press'd  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew ! 
Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb ! 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'enipread  with  corses  f  red  with  human  blood ! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed, 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel. 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  till  the  last. 
Sad  refuge !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  woe : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain; 
His  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed, 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  inclosed: 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  fnend. 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roU'd, 
His  out-stretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold. — 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near, 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  dear ; 
For  death  bids  every  clinging  joint  adhere. 
All-faint,  to  Heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
And,  <<  O  protect  my  wife  and  child !"  he  cries : 
Thegushingstreamsro.il  backth'unfinish'd  sound! 
He  gasps !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the  ground ! 
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It  may  be  easy  to  point  out  in  Akenside  a 
■nperfluous  pomp  of  expression ;  yet  the  cha- 
racter which  Pope  bestowed  on  him,  **that  he 
was  not  an  every  day  writer,"*  is  certainly  ap- 
parent in  the  decided  tone  of  his  moral  sentiments, 
and  in  his  spirited  maintenance  of  great  prin« 
ciples.  His  verse  has  a  sweep  of  harmony  that 
seems  to  accord  with  an  emphatic  mind.  Ha 
encountered  in  his  principal  poem  the  more  than 
ordinary  difficulties  of  a  didactic  subject. 

<«  To  pafait  the  flnest  ftatores  of  the  mind, 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterioas  things 
Qlve  colour,  strength,  end  motkm."— Hook  L 

The  object  of  his  work  was  to  trace  the  various 

r«  While  he  was  yet  unknown.] 

fVix.,  his  oomparison  of  the  Totuy  of  Imagination  to  a 
Knight  Errant  in  some  enchanted  paradide,  Pleaenres  of 
Imagination,  book  ilL  1,  607 ;  in  hie  sketch  of  the  TtUago 
matnm,  book  L  1, 2U ;  and  in  a  passage  of  book  iii.  at  line 
870,  bcgiBoing  **  But  were  not  nature  thus  endowed  at 


pleasures  which  \y  receive  finom  natura  and  art 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  human  ima- 
gination, and  to  show  the  connection  of  those 
principles  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
final  purposes  of  his  creation.  His  leading  spe- 
culative ideas  are  derived  from  Plato,  Addison, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Hutchinson.  To  Addison  he 
hss  been  accused  of  being  indebted  for  more  than 
he  acknowledged ;  but  surely  in  plagiarisms  from 
the  Spectator  it  might  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
no  man  could  have  counted  on  concealment ;  and 
there  are  only  three  passages  (I  think)  in  his 
poem  where  his  obligations  to  that  source  are 
worthy  of  notice.'f    Independent  of  these,  it  is 

large.'*  Ills  ideas  of  the  final  cause  of  our  delight  in  the 
Yset  and  illimitftble,  is  the  mmo  with  one  expressed  In  the 
Spectator,  No.  413.  Bat  Addistm  and  he  borrowed  it  in 
common  Item  the  sublime  theology  of  Plato.  The  leadinc 
hint  of  his  well-known  passage,  '*  Say,  why  was  man  so  emP 
nently  rmsed,"  &«.,  is  avowedly  taken  ttcm.  Longinns. 
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arue  that  he  adopted  Addison's  threefold  division 
oi  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  properly  followed  a  theory 
which  had  the  advantage  of  being  familiar  to 
the  reader ;  and  when  he  afterward  substituted 
another,  in  recasting  his  poem,  he  profited  nothing 
by  the  change.  In  the  purely  ethical  and  didactic 
parts  of  his  subject  he  displays  a  high  zeal  of 
classical  feeling,  and  a  graceful  development  of 
the  philosophy  of  taste.  Though  his  metaphysics 
may  not  always  be  invulnerable,  his  general  ideas 
of  moral  truth  are  lofty  and  prepossessing.  He 
is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  passages  in  which 
he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  of 
taste:  he  is  equally  skilful  in  delineating  the 
processes  of  memory  and  association;  and  he 
gives  an  animated  view  of  Genius  collecting  her 
stores  for  works  of  excellence.  All  his  readers 
must  recollect  with  what  a  happy  brilliancy  he 
comes  out  in  the  simile  of  art  and  nature,  dividing 
our  admiration  when  he  compares  them  to  the 
double  appearance  of  the  sun  distracting  his  Per- 
sian worshipper.  But  **non  satis  est  pulckra 
esse  poemala,  dnUcia  sunto"  The  sweetness  which 
we  miss  in  Akenside  is  that  which  should  arise 
from  the  direct  representations  of  life,  and  its 
warm  realities  and  affections.  We  seem  to  pass 
in  his  poem  through  a  gallery  of  pictured  ab- 
stractions rather  than  of  pictured  things.  He 
reminds  us  of  odours  which  we  enjoy  artificially 
extracted  from  the  flower  instead  of  inhaling 
them  firom  its  natural  blossom.  It  is  true  that 
his  object  was  to  teaeh  and  explain  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  that  his  subject  led  him  necessarily 
into  abstract  ideas,  but  it  admitted  also  of  copious 
scenes,  full  of  solid  human  interest,  to  illustrate 
the  philosophy  which  he  taught  Poetry,  what- 
ever be  its  title,  should  not  make  us  merely  con- 
template existence,  but  feel  it  over  ag^in.  That 
descriptive  skill  which  expounds  to  us  the  nature 
of  our  own  emotions,  is  rather  a  sedative  than  a 
stimulant  to  enthusiasm.  The  true  poet  reno- 
vates our  emotions,  and  is  not  content  with  ex- 
plaining them.  Even  in  a  philosophical  poem 
on  the  imagination,  Akenside  might  have  given 
historical  tablets  of  the  power  which  he  delineated ; 
but  his  illustrations  for  the  mo^t  part  only  consist 
in  general  ideas  fleetingly  personified.  There  is 
but  one  pathetic  passage  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
poem,  namely,  that  in  which  he  describes  the 


lover  embracing  the  nm  of  his  deceased  miuU  tm 
On  the  subject  of  the  passions,  in  book  ii.,  when 
our  attention  evidently  expects  to  be  disengaged 
fiY>m  abstraction,  by  spirited  draughts  illostratiTe 
of  their  influence,  how  much  are  we  disappointed 
by  the  cold  and  tedious  episode  of  Harmodios*a 
vision,  an  allegory  which  is  the  more  intolerable, 
because  it  professes  to  teach  us  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  by  a  fiction  which  neither  imposes 
on  the  fency  nor  communicates  a  moral  to  the 
underrtanding.  Under  the  head  of  «  Beauty**  he 
only  personifies  Beauty  herself,  and  her  image 
leaves  upon  the  mind  but  a  vague  impression  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  who  might  have  been  any- 
body. He  introduces  indeed  some  illustrations 
under  the  topic  of  ridicule,  but  in  these  his  solemn 
manner  overlaying  the  levity  of  his  subjects  un- 
happily produces  a  contrast  which  approaches 
itself  to  the  ridiculous.  In  treating  of  novelty  he 
is  rather  more  descriptive;  we  have  the  youth 
breaking  from  domestic  endearments  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  the  sage  over  his  midnight  lamp,  the 
virgin  at  her  romance,  and  the  village  matron  re- 
lating her  stories  of  witchcraft  Short  and  com- 
pressed as  thoee  sketches  are,  they  are  still  beau- 
tiful glimpses  of  reality,  and  it  is  expressly  from 
observing  the  relief  which  they  afford  to  his 
didactic  and  dedamatoiy  passages,  that  we  are  led 
to  wish  that  he  had  appealed  more  frequently  to 
examples  firom  nature.  It  is  disagreeable  to  add, 
that  unsatisfactory  as  he  is  in  illustrating  the 
several  parts  of  his  theory,  he  ushers  them  in 
with  great  promises,  and  closes  them  with  sell^ 
congratulation.    He  says, 


**  Thns  with  a  lUthful  aim  have  we  | 
AdToatoroua  to  delineate  nature's  form :" 

when,  in  fact,  he  had  delineated  very  little  of  it. 
He  raises  triumphal  arches  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  his  subject,  and  then  sends  beneath  them 
a  procession  of  a  few  individual  ideas. 

He  altered  the  poem  in  maturer  life,  but  vnth 
no  accession  to  its  powers  of  entertainment  Har- 
modius  was  indeed  dismissed,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  ridicule ;  but  the  episode  of  Solon  was 
left  unfinished,  and  the  whole  work  made  rather 
more  dry  and  scholastic;  and  he  had  even  the 
bad  taste,  I  believe,  to  mutilate  some  of  thoee  fine 
passages,  which,  in  their  primitive  state,  are  stiil 
deservedly  admired  and  popular.* 


FROM  <'THE  PLEASURES  OF  IMAGINATIOX." 

BOOK  I. 

The  ratiject  piopOied— DHBcnlty  of  treating  It  poetleaUy 
—The  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind  the  origin  of  every 
quality  pleasing  to  the  imogiaation— Variety  of  mental 
constitutions— The  idea  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  it 
affords. 

With  what  attractive  charms  this  goodly  firame 
Of  Nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men ;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  toil ; 


My  verse  unfolds.    Attend,  ye  gentle  Powers 
Of  Musical  Delight !  and  while  I  sing 

[*  Akenside  holds  a  high  place  among  British  Poets. 
He  had  all  the  qualities  natural  and  aoquired  of  a  great 
poet.  His  mind  was  Imbued  with  daflsic  lore — with  lofty 
conceptions,  and  that  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  which 
no  book  can  communicate.  His  ear  was  correct,  and  his 
blank  vene  deserves  to  be  stndied  bv  all  who  woaU 
excel  in  this  truly  English  measure.  Of  his  smaller  poems 
the  Hymn  to  the  Naiads  stands  pre-eminent,  breathing 
as  it  does  the  very  spirit  of  OsUimaehus  and  antiquity. 
His  inscriptions  are  among  the  best  in  our  language,  and 
Southey  and  Wordsworth  hare  profited  largely  by  them. 


His  Odes  are  tame  productions;  that  to  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon has  most  admirers:  it  is  good,  but  it  is  noteif^Uent.] 
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Toar  gills,  your  honours,  dance  around  mj  strain. 
Thou,  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 
Indulgent  Fancy !  from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present:  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colours  through  the  air, 
Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye, 
She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countless 
Her  wild  creation.    Goddess  of  the  lyre,  [forms. 
Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere, 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony !  descend 
And  join  this  festive  train  1  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come. 
Her  sister  Liberty  wUl  not  be  far. 
Be  present  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard, 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  Nature,  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  criUo-verse  employed ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name :  for  fruitless  is  the  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil 
Obscure  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.    Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  Nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle-wings 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit ;  there  to  breath  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  old. 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.   These  flattering  scenes, 
To  this  neglected  labour  court  my  song ; 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind. 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
Give  colour,  strength,  and  motion.    But  the  love 
Of  Nature  and  the  Muses  bids  explore. 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man, 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts. 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unfading  flowers 
Cuird  from  the  laureate  vale's  profound  recess. 
Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before. 
From  Heaven  my  strains  begin ;  from  Heaven 

descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breast, 
And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy 
And  inspiration.    Ere  the  radiant  Sun 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vaults  of  night 
The  Moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp ;   [globe, 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams,  adorn  d  the 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore ; 
Then  lived  the  Almighty  One :  then,  deep  retired 
In  his  unfathom'd  essence,  view'd  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things ; 
The  radiant  Sun,  the  Moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling 

globe. 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial*    From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd, 


His  admiration :  till  in  time  complete. 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame, 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves ; 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate ;  warmth  and  cold ; 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  unveil'd.    For  since  the  claims 
Of  social  life,  to  diflerent  labours  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man ;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds  • 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  tjie  common  toil. 
To  some  she  taaght  the  fabric  of  the  sphere. 
The  changeful  Moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars. 
The  golden  zones  of  Heaven ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things. 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  Fate's  unbroken  chain, 
And  will's  quick  impulse:  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  forth,  distilling  firom  the  clifted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some,  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  temper'd  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself    On  every  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  his  hand: 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 
The  Moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  similes,  they  see  portray'd 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.    They  aUo  feel  her  charms, 
Enamour'd ;  they  partake  the  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memnon's  image,  long  renown'd 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air  ^ 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  did  Nature's  hand 
To  certain  species  of  external  things. 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind ; 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers. 
Or  of  sweet  sounds,  or  fair  proportion'd  fbrm. 
The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  through  imagination's  tender  frame, 
From  nerve  to  nerve ;  all  naked  and  alive 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring, 
To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 
Responsive.    Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  itB  enchantment :  Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves. 
And  vales  of  bliss:  the  intellectual  power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 
And  smiles :  the  passions,  gently  soothed  away. 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  are  waking ;  love  and  joy,  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.    O !  attend, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  these  delights  can  touch, 
Whose  candid  bosom  the  refining  love 
Of  Nature  warms,  O !  listen  to  my  song; 
2U2 
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And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  favourite  walks, 
And  teach  thy  solitude  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  point  her  loveliest  features  to  thy  view. 

Know  then,  whatever  of  Nature's  pregnant  stores, 
Whatever  of  mimic  Art's  reflected  forms 
With  love  end  admiration  thus  inflame 
The  powers  of  fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referr'd ; 
Three  sister-graces,  whom  the  painter's  hand, 
The  poet's  tongue,  confesses ;  the  sublime, 
The  wonderful,  the  &ir.     I  see  them  dawn ; 
I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise. 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  forehead  through  the  gates  of  mom, 
To  lead  the  train  of  Phcebus  and  the  Spring. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers. 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast : 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven?  Else  wherefore 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope,   [burns 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 
And  mocks  possession  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind. 
With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free. 
Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might , 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  1  Who  but  rather  turns 
To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  1 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nil  us  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 

with  shade. 
And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  1  The  high-bom  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  Earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 
Rides  on  the  vol  lied  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.  Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  Sun 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  far  effused 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 


Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 
Invests  the  orienL    Now  ama»ad  she  views 
The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  bold. 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  tbdr  calm  abode  ; 
And  fields  of  radianoe,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travell'd  the  profound  six  thousand  yean^ 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  worid  untired 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges;  soon  o'erwhelm'd  and  swallowed  ap 
In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fated  goal.     For  from  the  bsth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight. 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowoj  lap. 
The  soul  should  find  enjoymeQt ;  but  from  thase 
Turning  diwlainful  to  an  equal  good. 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view. 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 


VBOMTHEfiAMB. 
linal  oauM  of  our  plewan  in  Beaaty. 
Then  tell  me,  for  ye  know. 
Does  Beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  active  use  are  strangers  !  Is  her  charm 
Coniess'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends- 
Are  lame  and  fruitless  ?  or  did  Nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie ; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease. 
And  catch  with  frdr  hypocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  faith  1  O  no !  with  better  cares 
The  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  of&pring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 
By  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  most  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire. 
And  sanctifies  his  choice.    The  generous  glebe 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  dear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul. 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense, 
And  every  charm  of  animated  things, 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere. 
The  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Accomplish'd.  Thus  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven 
The  lovely  ministress  of  tmth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world :  for  truth  and  good  are  one. 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them;  and  they  in  her 
With  like  participation. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
Mental  Beau^. 
Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  Earth  and 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains  [Heaven !) 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand, 
Sit  paramount  the  Graces ;  here  enthroned. 
Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 
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Invites  the  soal  to  nerer-fading  joy. 
Look  then  abroed  through  Nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns^  and  adamantine  ipheree, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense; 
And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Cesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and  his  a^m 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  fiither  of  his  country  hail  ? 
For  lo !  the  tsrrant  prostrate  on  the  dost. 
And  Rome  again  is  free !     Is  aught  so  £ur 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Keeper  or  the  Mom, 
In  Nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  Friendship  ?  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  1 
The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes  t 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  lifo. 
Where  peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 
The  gate ;  where  Honour's  liberal  hands  effuse 
Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 
Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  1 


FROM  BOOR  n. 

All  ths  natural  pusioiu^  gri«^  pity,  and  indignation, 

partake  of  a  pleajdng  sensation. 

Ask  the  faithful  youth. 
Why  the  cold  uth  of  her  whom  long  he  loved 
8o  often  fills  his  arms ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hour. 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  1 
O!  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  bis  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  soothes 
With  Virtue's  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. — Ask  the  crowd 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  climb  the  neighbouring  clif&,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurl'd  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  bark ;  while  sacred  Pity  melts 
The  general  eye,  or  Terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair; 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
Catches  her  child,  and  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  the  shatter'd  vessel,  shrieks  aloud. 
As  one  poor  wretch  that  spreads  his  piteous  arms 
For  succour,  swallow'd  by  the  roaring  surge, 
As  now  another,  dash'd  against  the  rock, 
Dropfl  lifeless  down :  O  !  deemest  thou  indeed 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  Nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  Compassion's  tears  ? 
No  sweetly-melting  softness  which  attracts, 
O'er  all  that  elge  of  pain,  the  social  powers 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  end  1 
— Ask  thy  ovtn  heart ;  when  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Slow  through  that  studious  gloom  thy  pausing  eye. 
Led  by  the  glimmering  taper,  moves  around 
The  sacred  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  songs 


Of  €h«cian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  Fame 

For  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  present  power 

Of  Heaven  and  Earth  surveys  the  immortal  page, 

Even  as  a  lather  blessing,  while  he  reads 

The  praises  of  his  son.     If  then  thy  soul, 

Spuming  the  yoke  of  these  inglorioas  days, 

Mix  in  their  deeds  and  kindle  with  their  flame ; 

Say,  when  the  prospect  blackens  on  thy  view, 

When  rooted  fVom  the  base,  heroic  states 

Mourn  in  the  dust,  and  tremble  at  the  frown 

Of  curst  Ambition:  when  the  pious  band 

Of  youths  who  fought  for  freedom  and  their  sires. 

Lie  side  by  side  in  gore ;  when  ruffian  Pride 

Usurps  the  throne  of  Justice,  turns  the  pomp 

Of  public  power,  the  majesty  of  rule. 

The  sword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe. 

To  slavish  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 

A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 

Of  such  as  bow  the  knee;  when  honour'd  urns 

Of  patriots  and  of  chiefs,  the  awful  bust 

And  storied  arch,  to  glut  the  coward-age 

Of  regal  Envy,  strew  the  public  way 

With  hallow'd  ruins ;  when  the  Muse's  haunt. 

The  marble  porch  where  Wisdom  wont  to  talk 

With  Socrates  or  TuUy,  hears  no  more. 

Save  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  monks. 

Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prayer ; 

When  ruthless  Rapine  from  the  hand  of  Time 

Tears  the  destroying  scythe,  with  surer  blow 

To  sweep  the  works  of  glory  from  theu-  base ; 

Till  Desolation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 

Expands  his  raven-wings,  and  up  the  wall, 

Where  senates  once  the  price  of  roonarchs  doom'd, 

Hisses  the  gliding  snake  through  hoary  weeds 

That  dasp  the  mouldering  column ;  thus  defaced, 

Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  prospect  thrills 

Thy  beating  bosom,  when  the  patriot's  tear 

Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 

In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 

To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow, 

Or  dash  Octavius  from  the  trophied  car ; 

Say,  does  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taste 

The  big  distress  1  Or  wouldst  thou  then  exchange 

Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 

Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 

Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod. 

And  bears  aloft  his  gold-invested  front. 

And  says  within  himself— I  am  a  king, 

And  wherefore  should  the  clamorous  voice  of  woe 

Intrude  upon  mine  ear ! — ^The  baleful  dregs 

Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 

Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet, 

Blest  be  the  eternal  Ruler  of  the  world  ? 

Defiled  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 

The  native  honours  of  the  human  soul, 

Nor  so  efiaced  the  image  of  its  sire. 


FROM  BOOK  UL 

Enjoyments  of  genios  in  collecting  her  •tons  fi>r  eon- 

poeition. 

By  these  mysterious  ties  the  busy  power 
Of  Memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 
Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch. 
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Reclaimg  their  fleeting  Ibotstepe  from  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion ;  thus  collecting  all 

The  various  forms  of  being  to  present. 

Before  the  curious  aim  of  mimic  Art, 

Their  largest  choice ;  like  spring's  unfolded  blooms 

Exhaling  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 

May  taste  at  will  from  their  selected  spoils 

To  work  her  dulcet  food.     For  not  the  expanse 

Of  living  lakes  in  summer's  noontide  calm, 

Reflects    the  bordering  shade,  and  sun-bright 

heavens 
With  fairer  semblance ;  not  the  sculptured  gold 
More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace. 
Than  he,  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  Art 
Propitious  view'd,  and  from  his  genial  star 
Shed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind; 
Than  his  attemper'd  bosom  must  preserve 
The  seal  of  Nature.     There  alone  unchanged, 
Her  form  remains.     The  balmy  walks  of  May 
There  breathe  perennial  sweets :   the  trembling 
Resounds  for  ever  in  the  abstracted  ear,     [chord 
Melodious :  and  the  virgin's  radiant  eye, 
Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time, 
Shines  with  unbating  lustre.    Thus  at  length 
Endow'd  with  all  that  Nature  can  bestow, 
The  child  of  Fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 
O'er  these  mix'd  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast. 
With  conscious  pride.   From  them  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things; 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.   By  degrees,  the  mind 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate ;  the  plastic  powers 
Labour  for  action :  blind  emotions  heave 
His  bosom,  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught. 
From  Earth  to  Heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye« 
From  Heaven  to  Earth.    Anon  then  thousand 

shapes, 
Jiike  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call, 
Flit  swift  before  him.    From  the  womb  of  Earth, 
From    Ocean's    bed    they   come:    the    eternal 

Heavens 
Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  Abyss 
Pours  out  her  births  unknown.    With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.   Now  compares 
I'heir  different  forms;   now  blends  them,  now 
Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns;  [divides, 

Opposes  ranges  in  fantastic  bands, 
And  infinitely  varies.     Hither  now, 
Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim, 
With  endless  choice  perplex'd.  At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.    Lucid  order  dawns; 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  Nature  at  the  voice  divine  repair'd 
Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  Earth  unveil'd 
Her  fragrant  bosom  and  the  joyful  Sun 
Sprung  up  the  blue  serene ;  by  swift  degrees 
Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 
Emerges.     Colours  mingle,  features  join. 
And  lines  converge ;  the  fainter  parts  retire ; 
The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 
Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 
Contemplates.     Then  with  Premett^ean  art, 
Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 
The  £eur  conception ;  which,  embodied  thus, 


I  And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  ears 
An  object  ascertain'd :  while  thus  inform'd. 
The  various  organs  of  his  mimic  skill. 
The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock. 
The  shadowy  picture  and  impaasion'd  verse. 
Beyond  their  proper  powers  attract  the  sool 
By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  si^hi 
Of  Nature's  great  original  we  scan 
The  lively  child  of  Art ;  while  line  by  line. 
And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 
To  that  sublime  exemplar  whence  it  stole 
Those  animating  charms.    Thus  beauty's  palin 
Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs:  applauding  love 
Doubts  where  to  choose ;  and  mortal  man  aspirae 
To  tempt  creative  praise.     As  when  a  doad 
Of  gathering  hail,  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 
Inclosed  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  Sun, 
Collects  his  large  efiulgenoe ;  straight  the  Heareas 
With  equal  flames  present  on  cither  hand 
The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gaze, 
Appall'd ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 
The  snowy-vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name. 
To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  bum. 
To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 


FROM  BOOK  in. 
Oondtuion. 

Oh  !  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid 
Of  Luxury,  the  syren  !  not  the  bribes         [songs 
Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  Honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 
Of  Nature  fair  Imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enliven'd  soul !    What  though  not 
Of  mortal  of&pring  can  attain  the  heights       [all 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treanures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 
Endows  at  largo  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp. 
The  rural  honours  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him,  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  Sun's  eflulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure  unreproved.   Nor  thence  partakes 
Fresh  pleasures  only  :  for  the  attentive  mind, 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 
Becomes  herself  harmonious:  wont  so  oft 
In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 
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To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 

This  fair  inspired  delight :  her  temper'd  powers 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  Nature's  form,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  wor{d*s  foundations,  if  to  these  the  mind 

Emits  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.   Would  the  forms 

Of  tpfvile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  1 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 

Ijo  !  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  Sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  seasons :  all  declare 

For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 

The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine :  be  tells  the  heart, 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  active.     Thus  the  men         fself 

Whom  Nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  him- 


Hold  converae ;  grow  fiimiliar,  day  by  day. 
With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan ; 
And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls. 


INSORIFnON  FOB  A  BUST  OV  SHAKSPEAHB. 

O  YOUTHS  and  virgins :  0  declining  eld : 
O  pale  Misfortune's  slaves :  O  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown  with  humble  Quiet :  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  seat  of  kings: 
O  sons  of  Sport  and  Pleaaure :  0  thou  wretch 
That  weep'st  for  jealous  love,  or  the  sore  wounds 
Of  conscious  Guilt,  or  Death's  rapacious  hand 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope :  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile ;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown ;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause ; 
Approach :  behold  this  marble.    Know  ye  not 
The  features  ?  Hath  not  oh  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate, 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom  1  Here  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  stand. 
Say  to  each  other;  "  This  was  Shakspeare's  form : 
Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  life; 
Felt  every  passion ;  and  to  all  mankind 
Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire." 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 

[Bon,  Rot.  30, 1761.    DM,  Aug.  36, 17T0; 
AGID  SSViaTJaW  TKABfl,  VtSE  UOKTBS,  AITD  A  RW  BATB.*] 


Thomas  Chatterton  was  the  posthumous  child 
of  the  master  of  a  free-school  in  Bristol.  At  five 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  same  school  which 
his  father  had  taught;  but  he  made  so  litde  im- 
provement that  his  mother  took  him  back,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  learn  his  letters  till  his 
attention  had  been  accidentally  struck  by  the 
illuminated  capitals  of  a  French  musical  MS. 
His  mother  afterward  taught  him  to  read  firom 
an  old  black-letter  Bible.  One  of  his  biographers 
has  expressed  surprise  that  a  person  in  his 
mother's  rank  of  life  should  have  been  acquainted 
with  black-letter.  The  writer  might  have  known 
that  books  of  the  ancient  type  continued  to  be 
read  in  that  rank  of  life  long  after  they  had 
ceased  to  be  used  by  persons  of  higher  station. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school 
in  Bristol,  where  he  was  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  From  bis  tenth  year  he 
discovered  an  extraordinary  passion  for  books; 
and  before  he  was  twelve,  had  perused  about 
seventy  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinity. 
The  prematurity  of  his  mind,  at  the  latter  period, 
was  so  strongly  marked  in  a  serious  and  religious 
cast  of  thought,  as  to  induce  the  bishop  to  con- 
firm him,  and  admit  him  to  the  sacrament  at  that 
GS 


early  age.  His  piety,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  had  also  written  some  verses  suffi- 
ciently wonderful  for  his  years,  and  had  picked 
up  some  knowledge  of  music  and  drawing,  when, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scrivener,  in  his  native  city. 
In  Mr.  Lambert's  house  his  situation  was  very 
humble ;  he  ate  with  the  servants,  and  slept  in 
the  same  room  with  the  footboy ;  but  his  em- 
ployments left  him  many  hours  of  leisure  for 
reading,  and  these  he  devoted  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and  obsolete 
language,  which,  together  with  his  poetical  in- 
genuity, proved  sufficient  for  his  Rowleian  fiibri- 
cations. 

It  was  in  the  year  1768  that  he  first  attracted 
attention.  On  the  occasion  of  the  new  bridge  of 
Bristol  being  opened,  he  sent  to  Farley's  Journal, 
in  that  city,  a  letter,  signed  Dunhelmus  Bristoli- 
ensis,  containing  an  account  of  a  procession  of 
friars,  and  of  other  ceremonies  which  had  taken 
place,  at  a  remote  period,  when  the  old  bridge 
had  been  opened.     The  account  was  said  to  be 

r*  0  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  «tore 
What  could  advancing  age  hare  added  more? 

DaTDEM  0/  Oidham.] 
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Uken  fnm  an  ancient  MS.  Curionty  was  in- 
stantly ezdted;  and  the  sagee  of  Briatol,  wkh  a 
apirit  of  barbarism  which  the  monks  and  friars 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  could  not  easily  have 
riyalled,  having  traced  the  letter  to  Chattertoni 
interrogated  him,  with  tknatt,  about  the  originaL 
Boy  as  he  was,  he  haughtily  refused  to  explain 
upon  compulsion ;  but  by  milder  treatment  was 
brolight  to  state,  that  he  had  found  the  MS.  in 
his  mother's  house.  The  true  part  of  the  history 
of  those  ancient  papers,  from  which  he  pretended 
.to  have  derived  this  original  of  Farley's  letter, 
as  T^ell  as  his  subsequent  poetical  treasures,  was, 
that  in  the  muniment>room  of  SL  Mary  Reddifle 
Church,  of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  an- 
ciently deposited,  among  which  was  one  called 
the  *<  Cofre"  of  Mr.  Canynge,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  who  had  rebuilt  the  church  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  About  the  year  1727 
those  chests  had  been  broken  open  by  an  order 
firom  proper  authority ;  some  ancient  deeds  had 
been  taken  out,  and  the  remaining  MSS.  left 
exposed,  as  of  no  value.  Chatterton's  &ther, 
whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church,  had  ca> 
ried  off  great  numbers  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  tbem  as  covers  for  books  in  his  school. 
Amidst  the  residue  of  his  father's  ravages,  Chat- 
terton  gave  out  that  he  had  found  many  writings 
of  Mr.  Canynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley,  (the 
friend  of  Canynge,)  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  rumour  of  his  discoveries  occasioned 
his  acquaintance  to  be  sought  by  a  few  individuals 
of  Bristol,  to  whom  he  made  presents  of  vellum 
MSS.  of  professed  antiquity.  The  first  who 
applied  to  him  was  a  Mr.  Catcott,  who  obtained 
firom  him  the  Bristowe  Tragedy,  and  Rowley's 
Epitaph  on  Canynge's  ancestor.  Mr.  Barret,  a 
surgeon,  who  was  writing  a  histoiy  of  Bristol, 
was  also  presented  with  some  of  the  poetry  of 
Rowley;  and  Mr.  Burgum,  a  pewterer,  was 
&voured  with  the  «  Romaunt  of  the  Knyghte," 
a  poem,  said  by  Chatterton  to  have  been  written 
by  the  pewterer's  ancestor,  John  de  Berghum, 
about  450  years  before.  The  believing  presentees, 
in  return,  supplied  him  with  small  sums  of  money, 
lent  him  books,  and  introduced  him  into  society. 
Mr.  Barret  even  gave  him  a  few  slight  instmo- 
tions  in  his  own  profession.  Chatterton's  spirit 
and  ambition  perceptibly  increased ;  and  he  used 
(0  talk  to  his  mother  and  sisters  of  his  prospects 
of  fame  and  fortune,  always  promising  that  they 
should  be  partakers  in  his  success.* 

Having  deceived  several  incompetent  judges 


[*  Nothing  can  be  mora  oxtraordinarr  than  the  delight 
which  Chatterton  appears  to  hare  felt  in  oxecutiDg  iheee 
namberlera  and  mulUfarioui  impoaitionB.  His  roling 
pa^rion  was  not  the  ranity  of  a  poet  who  depends  upon 
the  opInioD  of  others  for  its  gratiflcatlon,  bat  the  stoical 
pride  of  talent,  which  felt  noariabment  In  the  solitary 
contemplation  of  snperiority  orer  the  dupes  wlio  fell  into 
bis  toils.  He  has  himself  described  this  leading  feature 
of  his  riiaracter  in  a  letter  to  Hr.  Barret:  *'It  is  my 
pride,  my  damned,  native,  unconquerable  pride,  that 
plunges  me  into  di^trartion.  You  must  know  that  19- 
20ths  of  my  compa<«itlon  is  pride.  I  must  either  lire  a 
slaT»— a  servant---haTe  no  will  of  my  own  which  I  may 


with  >Tegard  to  hia  M88.  be  next  veBtoied  to 
addreas  himself  to  Horace  Walpoie,  to  whoM  he 
aent  a  letter,  ofiermg  to  aapply  him  with  an  ae- 
count  of  a  oeiiea  of  eminetit  painters,  who  had 
fiouiiahed  at  BrialoL  Walpoie  reUinicd  a  polite 
answer,  desiring  fiuthar  mfonnation ;  on  whi^ 
Chatterton  tranamiited  to  him  aome  of  his  Rov* 
leian  poetry,  described  his  own  aervile  situation, 
and  requested  the  patronage  of  hb  oomspoodenL 
The  virtttooo,  however,  having  ahown  the  poeti- 
cal specimens  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pa»> 
nounced  them  to  be  forgeries,  aent  the  youth  a 
cold  reply,  advising  him  to  apply  to  the  boaiaess 
of  hia  profession.  Walpoie  aet  out  soon  after  for 
Paris,  and  neglected  to  return  the  M88.  till  they 
had  been  twice  demanded  back  by  Chatterton; 
the  second  time  in  a  very  indignant  letter.  On 
theae  drcumstanoes  waa  founded  the  whole  charge 
that  was  brought  against  Walpoie,  of  blighting 
the  prospects,  and  eventually  contributing  to  the 
ruin  of  the  youthfol  genius.  Whatever  may  ba 
thought  of  aome  expreaaions  reapecting  Chattel^ 
ton,  which  Walpoie  employed  in  the  explanatiQa 
of  the  affiur  which  he  afterward  puUkihed,  the 
idea  of  taxing  him  with  crinunality  in  neglecting 
him  was  manifestly  unjust.  But  in  all  casea  of 
misfortune  the  first  consolation  to  which  human 
nature  resorts,  is,  right  or  wrong,  to  find  some- 
body to  blame,  and  an  evil  seems  to  be  half 
cured  when  it  ia  traced  to  an  object  of  indi^ 
nation.! 

In  the  mean  time  Chatterton  had  commenced 
a  correspondence  with  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine  in  London,  to  which  he  transmitted 
several  communications  on  subjects  relating  to 
English  antiquitieBy  besides  his  specimens  of 
Rowley's  poetry,  and  fragments,  purporting  to 
be  translations  of  Saxon  poems,  vnitten  in  the 
measured  prose  of  Macpherson's  style.  His 
poetical  talent  also  continued  to  develope  itself 
in  several  pieces  of  verM,  avowedly  original, 
though  in  a  manner  less  pleasing  than  in  hia 
feigned  relics  of  the  Gothic  Muse.  When  we 
conceive  the  inspired  boy  transporting  himself  in 
imagination  back  to  the  da3rB  of  his  fictitious 
Rowley,  embodying  his  ideal  character,  and 
giving  to  aiiy  nothing  a  **  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  we  may  forget  the  impostor  in  the  enthn- 
siast,  and  forgive  the  falsehood  of  his  reverie  for 
its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  One  of  his  companions 
has  described  the  air  of  rapture  and  inspiration 
with  which  he  used  to  repeat  his  passages  from 
Rowley,  and  the  delight  which  he  took  to  con- 


lUrly  declare  as  such,  or  die."— Sa  Waltib  Soon,  Jftic 

Workt^  vol.  xyU.  p.  231. 

I  thoaght  of  Chatterton,  the  msrvelkras  hoj : 
The  sleepless  soul  that  periah'd  in  his  pride. 

WORDSWOKTH.] 

[fMr.  Alexander  Chalaen,  the  Hterary  hacli  of  London 
fbr  many  a  long  year,  has  written,  in  hia  edition  of  ths 
Eneliah  Poets,  a  blackening  life  of  Chatterton.  '*  HorMa 
Walpoie."  says  Southey,  "  has  been  fr(>quently  inTciiclied 
against  by  the  ardent  admirers  of  Chatterton,  with  more 
severity  than  Justice;  w«  recommend  Mr.  Chalmers  to 
them  In  fhture  as  a  proper  subject  fbr  any  casti^atlon 
which  they  may  be  pleased  to  bestow  in  proM  or  rhyme.* 
—qmr.  iZev.  vol.  zi.  p.  406.] 
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template  the  church  of  St  Maiy  Reddifle,  while 
it  awoke  the  associations  of  antiquity  in  his 
romantic  mind.  There  was  one  spot  in  particu- 
lar, full  in  view  of  the  church,  where  he  would 
often  lay  himself  down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as  it 
were,  in  a  trance.  On  Sundays,  as  long  as  day* 
Ught  lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the  country 
around  Bristol,  taking  drawings  of  churches,  or 
other  objects  that  struck  his  imagination.  The 
romance  of  his  character  is  somewhat  disen- 
chanted, when  we  find  him  in  his  satire  of  **  Ktw 
Gardens"  which  he  wrote  before  leaving  Bristol, 
indulging  in  the  vulgar  scandal  of  the  day,  upon 
the  characters  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
and  Lord  Bute;  whatever  proofs  such  a  produc- 
tion may  affi>id  of  the  quickness  and  versatility  of 
his  talents. 

As  he  had  not  exactly  followed  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  advice  with  regard  to  moulding  his  inclina- 
tions to  business,  he  felt  the  irksomeness  of  his 
Mtuation  in  Mr.  Lambert's  office  at  last  intoler- 
able ;  and  he  vehemently  solidted  and  obtained 
the  attorney's  consent  to  release  him  from  his 
apprenticeship.  His  master  is  said  to  have  been 
alarmed  into  this  concession  by  the  hints  which 
Chatterton  gave  of  his  intention  to  destroy  him- 
self; but  even  without  this  fear,  Mr.  Lambert 
oould  have  no  great  motive  to  detain  so  reluctant 
an  apprentice,  from  the  hopes  of  his  future 
services. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1770,  Chatterton  arrived 
in  London,  aged  seventeen  years  and  five  months. 
He  immediately  received  torn  the  booksellers, 
with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded,  several 
important  literary  engagements.  He  projected  a 
History  of  England,  and  a  History  of  London, 
srrote  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
contributed  songs  for  the  public  gardens.  But 
party  politics  soon  became  his  favourite  object; 
as  they  flattered  his  self-importance,  and  were 
likely  to  give  the  most  lucrative  employment  to 
his  pen.  His  introduction  to  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, who  noticed  him  on  this  account,  seems 
to  have  filled  his  ardent  and  sanguine  foncy  with 
unbounded  prospects  of  success.  Among  these 
acquaintances  was  the  Lord  Mayor  Beckford, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  if  that  magistrate  had  not 
died  soon  after,  that  Chatterton  might  have  found 
a  patron.  His  death,  however,  and  a  little  ex- 
perience, put  an  end  to  the  young  adventurer's 
hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by  writing  in  hostility 
to  government ;  and  with  great  accommodation 
of  principle  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  North, 
in  praise  of  his  administration.  There  was  per- 
haps more  levity  than  profligacy  in  this  tergiver- 
sation:* though  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was 
not  the  levity  of  an  ingenuous  boy. 


[*Mr.  Campbell  has  borrowed  the  exproision  from 
Chalmers's  Life.  "  To  call,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  Chat- 
terton's  boyish  essays,  in  political  oontroveny,  poUtictd 
tergiversation,  is  as  preposterous  an  abuse  of  language, 
as  it  would  be  to  call  Mr.  Chalmers  a  Judicious  critic  or 
a  candid  biographer."— Quor.  i?ev.  yoL  xl.  p.  4d4.] 

ft^or  it  Chuttertoa's  impoeltion  reprehensible  like 
Ireland's  forgeries,  for  no  real  name  or  fame  suffered  as 
ShalLspeare's  might  have  suffered.    A  real  Bowley,  such 


During  the  few  months  of  his  existence  in 
London  his  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
which  were  always  accompanied  with  presents, 
expressed  the  most  joyous  anticipations.  But 
suddenly  all  the  flush  of  his  gay  hopes  and  busy 
projects  terminated  in  despair.  The  particular 
causes  which  led  to  his  catastrophe  have  not  been 
distinctly  traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  his 
prospects  were  but  little  to  be  trusted ;  for  while 
apparently  exchanging  his  shadowy  visions  of 
Rowley  for  the  real  adventures  of  life,  he  was 
still  moving  under  the  spell  of  an  imagination  that 
saw  eveiy  thing  in  exaggerated  colours.  Out  of 
this  dream  he  was  at  length  awakened,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  chances  of 
patronage,  and  the  profits  of  literary  labour. 
The  abortive  attempt  which  he  made  to  obtain 
the  situation  of  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board  an 
African  vessel,  shows  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
hopes  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  working  for  the 
booksellers,  though  he  was  known  to  have  shrewdly 
remarked,  that  they  were  not  the  worst  patrons 
of  merit  After  this  disappointment  his  poverty 
became  extreme,  and  though  there  is  an  account 
of  a  gentleman  having  sent  him  a  guinea  within 
the  few  last  days  of  his  life,  yet  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  pangs  of  his  voluntary 
death  were  preceded  by  the  actual  sufTerings  of 
want  Mrs.  Angel,  a  sack-maker,  in  Brook- 
street,  Holbom,  in  whose  house  he  lodged, 
offered  him  a  dinner  the  day  before  his  death, 
knovring  that  he  had  fasted  a  long  time ;  but  his 
pride  made  him  refuse  it  with  some  indignation. 
On  the  25th  of  August  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
Jl>ed,  fi'om  the  efiects  of  poison,  which  he  had 
swallowed.  He  was  interred  in  a  shell  in  the 
burial-ground  of  Shoe-lane  workhouse. 

The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of  Chat- 
terton without  being  moved,  is  little  to  be  envied 
for  its  tranquillity ;  but  the  intellects  of  those  men 
must  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  unchari- 
table, who,  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  dis- 
tinction, have  ranked  his  literary  fiction  of  Rowley 
in  the  same  dass  of  crimes  with  pecuniary  forgery, 
and  have  calculated  that  if  he  had  not  died  by  his 
own  hand  he  would  probably  have  ended  his  days 
upon  a  gallows.  This  disgusting  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exem- 
plary for  severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural 
aftection.  His  Rowleian  forgery  must  indeed  be 
pronounced  improper  by  the  general  law  which 
condemns  all  falsifications  of  history;  but  it  de- 
prived no  man  of  his  feme,  it  had  no  sacrilegious 
interference  with  the  memory  of  departed  genius, 
it  had  not,  like  Lauder's  imposture,  any  malig- 
nant motive,  to  rob  a  party  or  a  country,  of  a 
name  which  was  its  pride  and  omamentt 


as  Chatterton  gave  birth  to,  never  existed  till  he  wrote, 
and  no  poet  between  Chaucer  and  gponaer  but  might  own 
with  pride  the  productions  of  the  boy  '*of  BriDtowe." 
Lauder's  imposture  went  to  degrade  a  great  author,  Ire- 
land's to  malie  another  write  as  only  an  Irelnnd  oould 
have  written,  but  Chattcrion's  to  make  a  new  poet  to  ad- 
vance the  glory  of  hLs  native  city  and  of  his  natiou  at  large. 
*'  The  deception,"  savs  Southev,  **  was  not  intended  to  da- 
j  fraud  or  iajuro  one  human  being."] 
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Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uncharitable 
biographers,  whose  imaginations  have  conducted 
him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned  that  his  un- 
formed character  exhibited  strong  and  conflicting 
elements  of  good  and  evil.    Even  the  momentary 
project  of  the  infidel  boy  to  become  a  Methodist 
preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design,  and  a 
contempt  of  human  credulity  that  is  not  very 
amiable.     Bat  had  he  been  spared,  his  pride  and 
ambition  would  have  come  to  flow  in  their  proper 
channels ;  his  understanding  would  have  taught 
him  the  practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  and  he  would  have  despised  artifice, 
when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of 
wisdom.     In   estimating  the   promises  of  his 
genius,  I  would  rather  lean  to  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of 
those,  who  are  afraid  of  being  blinded  to  the 
defects  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by 
the  veil  of  obsolete  phraseology  which  is  thrown 
over  them.    If  we  look   to   the  ballad  of  Sir 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  translate  it  into  modem 
English,  we  shall  find  its  strength  and  interest  to 
have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words.     In  the 
striking  passage  of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing 
erect  in  his  car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who  beheld 
him  from  the  window,  when 

"  The  tyrant's  sob]  mah'd  to  his  fiMe,"                      i 

and  when  he  exclaimed, 

*"  Behold  the  man !  he  speaks  the  imth. 
He's  greater  than  a  king;** 

in  these,  and  in  all  the  striking  parU  of  the  ballad, 

no  effect  is  owing  to  mock  antiquity,  but  to  the 

character,  who                                                           1 

u  suaim'd  the  aetioBS  of  the  day, 
£ach  night  befive  ha  slept." 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a 
boy!     The   inequality  of  Chatterton's   vartoos 
productions  may  be  compared  to  the  dispropor- 
tions of  the   ungrown   giant     His  works   had 
nothing  of  the  definite  neatness  of  that  preco- 
cious talent  which  stops  short  in  eariy  maturity.     1 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that  of  a   being 
taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  great  and  undeveloped  powers.     Even 
in  his  iavourite  maxim,  poshed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perse- 
verance might  accomplish  whatever  he  pleased, 
may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which 
nature  had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  imm<ir- 
tality.    Tasso  alone  can  be  compared  to  him  as 
a  juvenile   prodigy.*     No  English  poet   ever 
equalled  him  at  the  same  age.t 

BBISTOWB  TRAQEDIE: 

oa, 

THE  DfiTUE  0?  SYR  CHARLES  BAWDIN. 

The  feathered  songster  chaunticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  borne, 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes 

Of  iighte  edypse  the  greie, 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

«  Thou'rt  tyght,"  quod  he,  **  for,  by  the  Godde 
That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe  ! 

Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine, 
To-daie  shall  surelie  die." 

Thenne  wy  th  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waite ; 

"  Goo  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state.** 

Syr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe, 
Wythe  harte  biymm-full  of  woe; 

Hee  journeyed  to  the  castle-gate. 
And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine,         i 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  fioore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

«0,  goode  Syr  Charies!**  sayd  Canterione, 

«  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
«  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  Syr  Charies 

"  Whatte  says  thie  traytor  kyng^f " 

« I  greeve  to  telle ;  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkin  fiye, 
Hee  hath  upponn  hys  honour  swome, 

Thatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die." 

«  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles, 

**  Of  thatte  Fm  not  afifearde; 
Whatte  bootes  to  ly  ve  a  Uttle  space  ? 

Thanke  Jesu,  I'm  prepared : 

«  Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee's  not, 

Pde  sooner  die  to-daie, 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are. 

Though  I  shoulde  lyve  for  aie.** 

Then  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  telle  the  maior  straits 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  reddyneaa 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  fate. 

*  In  the  Tenos  which  Tasro  lent  to  hb  mother  when  he 
vu  nine  yeani  old.    [One  of  his  juvenile  producfcloM  is 
a  Hymn  for  Chrlxtnuu-day,  which,  if  really  written  about 

powcrfl  of  the  author;  and  when  the  harmony  and  ease  of 

experience,  and  want  of  Instruction,  appears  almost  miracu- 
lous.—.Sir  WALTim  Scott,  ifijc.  Works,  vol.  xvli.  p.  218.] 

[t  No  plnce  in  Brlfstol  i»  aought  out  with  such  anxiety  as 
St  Mary's  Redclifle;  not  so  much  firom  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture,  as  from  its  Chatterton  aMoeiationn.     The 
very  place  seems  to  speak  of  the  marrellotts  boy:  we 

tread  where  he  trod  and  see  what  he  saw— the  munfanent 
room   and   Its   empty  coffers,  the   tomb   of  "Mai^iCer 
Ganynge,"  and  its  cunous  inscriptions.  Nor  is  the  grare  hi 
the  churchyard  of  the  poet's  &ther  without  its  interest, 

are  seen  in  the  neighliourhood  dad  as  Chatterton  was 
clad.    Bristol  Indeed  seems  to  breathe  of  its  wonder  and 
disgrace;  the  New  Bridge  derives  its  sole  intcre5t,  Irom 
a  Chatterton  forgery.    It  is  right  to  add  that  the  people 
of  Bristol  have  become  at  last  alive  to  the  sarpoAeing  in- 
terest of  their  city,  and  have  erected  a  tasteful  monument 
to  the  boy  of  seventeen.] 
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Tbenne  Maicterr  Canynge  saughte  the  kynge, 
And  felle  downe  onne  hys  knee ; 

« I'm  come,"  quod  hee,  «  unto  your  grace 
To  move  your  clemencye/* 

Thenne  quod  the  kynge,  <*  Youre  taleapeke  out, 
You  have  been  much  oure  firiende ; 

Whatever  youre  request  may  bee. 
We  wylle  to  ytte  attende." 

**  My  nobiie  leige !  alle  my  request 

Ys  for  a  nobiie  knyghte, 
Who,  though  may  hap  hee  has  donne  wronge, 

Hee  thoughte  ytte  stylle  was  ryghte : 

**  He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine, 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie ; 
Yff  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daie." 

**  Speke  not  of  such  a  tray  tour  vile," 

The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde ; 
M  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  sheene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde': 

A  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  calle, 
And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede : 

Speke,  Maister  Canynge !  whatte  thynge  else 
Att  present  doe  you  neede  1" 

«  My  nobiie  leige !"  goode  Canynge  sayde, 

"  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde ; 

Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde. 

'  «  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reines 
The  best  were  synners  grete ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowcs  no  synne, 
Ynne  alle  thys  mortall  state. 

**  Lett  mVcie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
'Twylle  faste  thye  crowne  fiille  sure  ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  familie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

«But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

Beginne  thy  infante  reigne, 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childrennes  brows 

Wylle  never  long  remayne." 

"  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 
Has  Bcorn'd  my  power  and  mee ; 

Howe  canst  thou  then,  for  such  a  manne, 
Intreate  my  clemencye  ?" 

**My  nobiie  leige !  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  varrous  actions  prize, 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobiie  mynde, 

Although  ynne  enemies." 

**  Canynge,  awaie !  By  Godde  in  heav'n, 

Thatt  dydd  mee  being  gyve, 
I  wylle  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dothe  lyve. 

«<  By  Marie,  and  alle  Seinctes  ynne  heav'n, 

Thys  sunne  shall  be  hys  laste." 
Thenne  Canynge  dropt  a  brinie  teare, 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 


Wyth  herte  brymm-falle  of  gnawynge  grief, 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 
And  sat  hymm  downe  oponne  a  stoole, 

And  teares  beganne  to  flowe. 

**  Wee  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles ; 

**  Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne  1 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  fate 

Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

<*  Saye  why,  my  fnende,  thie  honest  soul 

Runns  over  att  thyne  eye ; 
Is  ytte  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

Thatt  thou  dost  child-lyke  cryel" 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  « I  doe  weepe 

Thatt  thou  soe  soone  must  dye. 
And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe ; 

'Tys  thys  that  wettes  myne  eye." 

**  Thenne  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
From  godlie  fountaines  sprynge ; 

Dethe  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Edwarde,  traytour  kynge. 

«  Whan  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  means 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Grodde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 

For  bothe  mye  sonnes  and  wyfe. 

« Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtsome  supne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee ; 
Shall  mortall  manne  repyne  or  grudge 
,   What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee  ? 

'<  Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoode. 

Whan  thousands  dy'd  arounde ; 
When  8mok3rnge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 

Imbrew'd  the  £itten'd  grounde  : 

«Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  ev'iy  darte, 

Thatt  cutte  the  airie  waie, 
Myghte  nott  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte. 

And  close  myne  eyes  for  aie  1 

**  And  shall  I  nowe,  fbrr  feere  of  dethe, 
Looke  wanne  and  bee  dysmayde  1 

Ne !  fromm  my  herte  flie  childyshe  feere, 
Bee  alle  the  manne  display'd. 

«  Ah,  goddelyke  Henrie !  Godde  fbrefendc. 
And  guarde  thee  and  thye  sonne, 

Yff 'tis  hys  wylle;  but  yff 'tis  nott, 
Why  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  donne. 

*<My  honest  friende,  my  faulte  has  beene 
To  serve  Godde  and  my  prynce ; 

And  thatt  I  no  tyme-server  am, 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  oonvynce. 

«  Ynne  Londonne  citye  was  I  borne, 

Of  parents  of  grete  note ; 
My  fadre  dydd  a  nobiie  armes 

Emblazon  onne  hys  cote : 

**  I  make  ne  doubte  but  hee  ys  gone 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 
Where  wee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest. 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 
2T 
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<•  He«  taughte  mee  justioe  ind  the  laws 

With  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  hee  taught  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  fromin  the  ryghto : 

M  Hee  taug:fate  mee  wyth  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mje  sarvants  dryve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromme  my  doore : 

«  And  none  can  eaye  butt  all  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyee  kept; 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 

Eche  nyghte  before  I  slept. 

**  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

Yffldefyrdherbedde; 
I  have  a  kyng^  and  none  can  laie 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

«  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 

Fromm  fleshe  I  dydd  reirayne ; 
Wbie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismay'd 

To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne  1 

**  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  rejoyoa 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

«  Oh,  fickle  people !  rewyn'd  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Wbyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves 

Thye  brookes  wyth  blonde  wylle  flowe. 

**  Sale,  were  ye  tyr'd  of  godlie  peace, 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dyd  choppe  your  easie  daies 

For  those  of  blonde  and  peyne  1 

«  Whatt  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  dimwne, 

And  mangled  by  a  h3mde, 
I  doe  defye  the  traytor's  pow'r, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  mynde ; 

«  Whatte  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole, 
Mye  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre, 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear ; 

<«  Yett  ynne  the  holie  book  above, 
Whyche  tyme  can't  eate  awaie, 

There  wythe  the  servants  of  the  Lorde 
Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie. 

*<  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe : 
Farewell,  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  deaie^ 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wyfe ! 

«  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Maie ; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale."  ' 


Quod  Canynge,  **  'Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thys  worlde  of  pejrne  and  grefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heav'n  to  flie." 


And  now  the  befle  began  to  tolle. 

And  claryonnes  to  aound ; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  hones  feele 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  gnninde : 

And  just  befiNre  the  ofiicers 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeies  of  woe, 

Wythe  loudd  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

** Sweet  Florence!  nowe  I  praie  foiben, 

Ynn  quiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde  that  ev'ry  Christian  sonle 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  L 

«  Sweet  Florence !  why  these  brinie  teens! 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie. 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  sweeto  dame,  to  staie. 

**  'Tys  butt  a  jonmie  I  shall  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofs  of  husbande's  love. 

Receive  thys  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fiinlt'ring  ynne  her  sais, 
Tremblynge  these  wordes  spoke : 

« Ah,  cruele  Edwarde !  bloudie  kynge ! 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  nygfae  broke : 

«  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles !  why  wylt  then  goe 

Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe  t 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thy  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Whoe  tumedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  sale : 

« I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe ;  / 
Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above, 

And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 
And  ynne  theyre  hertee  hym  love : 

**  Teadie  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  foder  runne ; 
Florence !  shou'd  dethe  thee  take — adieu ! 

Yee  officers,  leade  onne." 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde, 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tore ; 
<*  Oh  stale  mye  husbande,  loide,  and  lyfe  !"— 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

'Tyll  tyredd  onto  wythe  ravynge  loude, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  flore ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte. 

And  march'd  fromm  outo  the  dore. 

(Jponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  full  brave  and  swete ; 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  streto. 

Before  hym  went  the  coundl-menne, 

Ynn  Scarlett  robes  and  golde. 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde : 
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The  freera  of  Seincte  Angustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  cladd  ynne  homelie  rossett  weedes, 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte : 

Tnne  difFrsunt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Moste  sweetUe  theye  dyd  chaunt ; 

Behynde  the3rre  backes  syz  mynstrelles  came, 
Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataanU 

Thenne  fyve-and-twenty  archera  came^ 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende, 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Henries  firiends, 

Syr  Charles  fbrr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 
Drawne  onne  a  doth-layde  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  white, 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde: 

Behynde  hym  fy^e-and-twenty  moe 

Of  archers  stronge  and  stoute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande, 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  route : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marched  next, 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came, 

Who  tun'd  the  strunge  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldennenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarlett  deck't ; 
And  theyre  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Lyke  easteroe  princes  trick^t : 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  dydd  throngs ; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  fulle  of  heddes 

As  bee  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  tiie  hyghe  crosse, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  turns  and  saie, 

«<  O  thou  thatt  safest  roanne  fromme  synne, 
Washe  mye  soule  dean  thys  daie !" 

Att  the  grete  mynater  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state, 
To  see  Chaiies  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  weloom  &te. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare. 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppe, 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare: 

«Thou  seest  me,  Edwards !  traytour  vile ! 

Expos'd  toin&mie; 
Butt  bee  assur'd,  disloyall  manne ! 

I'm  greater  nowe  thanne  thee. 

«  Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  bloude. 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crowne ; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  dye, 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

«Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to-daie; 

I  have  been  dede  'till  nowe, 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  weare  a  crowne 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe : 


«  Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  for  som  few  yeares, 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande, 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 

'Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande: 

«  Thye  pow'r  unjust,  thou  traytour  slave ! 

Shalle  felle  onne  thye  owne  hedde."-~* 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde's  soul  rush'd  to  hys  face, 

Hee  tnm'd  his  hedde  awaie. 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloudester 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  saie : 

«  To  hym  that  soe  mojti  dreaded  dethe, 

Ne  ghastlie  teirom  ftynge, 
Beholds  the  manne !  Jiee  spake  the  truthe, 

Hee's  greater  thanle  a  kynge !" 

M  Soe  lett  hym  die !"  Duke  Richard  sayde ; 

"  And  maye  echone  oure  foes 
Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe, 

And  feede  the  carryon  crowes." 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyghe  hylle ; 

The  axe  dydd  glyster  ynne  the  sunne. 
His  pretious  bloude  to  spylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffold  goe. 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  victorye,  bye  val'rous  chiefe 

Gayn'd  ynne  the  bloudie  wane : 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  saie, 

«  Beholde,  you  see  me  dye. 
For  servynge  loyally  mye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  lyghtiuUie. 

«  As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  lande, 

Ne  quiet  you  wylle  knowe : 
Your  sonnes  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slayne, 

And  brookes  wythe  bloude  shall  flowe. 

« You  leave  your  goode  and  lawftille  kynge 

Whenne  ynne  in  adversitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke. 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye." 

Thenne  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  pray'r  to  Godde  dyd  make, 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soule  to  take. 

ThennC)  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layd  hys  hedde 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke ; 
Whych  fromme  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 

The  able  heddes-manne  stroke : 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe. 
And  rounde  the  seaffolde  twyne ; 

And  tearss,  enow  to  washe 't  awaie, 
Dydd  flowe  from  each  mann's  eyne* 

The  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  fayre 

Ynnto  four  partes  cutte ; 
And  ev'rye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  putte. 
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One  parte  dyd  rotte  onne  Kynwalph-hylle, 

One  onne  the  myneter-tower, 
And  one  from  off  the  castle  gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devoure : 

The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle's  goode  gate, 
A  dreery  spectacle ; 


Hys  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe 
Ynne  hyghe-atreete  most  nobile. 

Thus  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin's  &te : 
Godde  prosper  longe  oure  kynge. 

And  grante  bee  maye,  with  Bawdin's  aoole, 
Ynne  heav'n  Godd's  merde  synge ! 


CHRISTOPHER  SMART. 


CBora,im.    DM.im.] 


Chbistophib  Smabt  was  borne  at  Shipboume, 
in  Kent.  Being  an  eight  months  child,  he  had 
from  his  birth  an  infirm  constitution,  which  un- 
fortunately his  habits  of  life  never  tended  to 
strengthen.  Hit  fether,  who  was  steward  of  the 
Kentish  estates  of  Lord  Barnard,  (afterward 
Earl  of  Darlington,)  possessed  a  properfy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shipboume  of  about  300^ 
a  year ;  but  it  was  so  much  encumbered  by  debt 
that  his  widow  was  obliged  to  sell  it  at  his  death 
at  a  considerable  loss.  This  happened  in  our 
poet's  eleventh  year,  at  which  time  he  was  taken 
from  the  school  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and 
placed  at  that  of  Durham.  Some  of  his  paternal 
relations  resided  in  the  latter  place.  An  ancestor 
of  the  family,  Mr.  Peter  Smart,  had  been  a  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  was  regarded  by  the  puritans  as  a 
proto-martyr  in  their  cause,  having  been  de- 
graded, fined,  and  imprisoned  for  eleven  years, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  poem  which  he  published 
in  1643,  and  which  the  high-church  party  chose 
to  consider  as  a  libel.  What  services  young 
Smart  met  with  at  Durham  fit>m  his  father's 
relations  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Lord  Barnard,  at  his  seat  of  Raby 
Castle ;  and  through  the  interest  of  his  lordship's 
family  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  who  allowed  him  for  several  years  an 
annuity  of  forty  pounds.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  went  from  the  school  of  Durham  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  of  Pembroke-hall,  and  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  About  the  time  of  his  obtain- 
ing his  fellowship  he  wrote  a  farce,  entitled  « the 
•  Grateful  Fair,  or  the  trip  to  Cambridge,"  which 
was  acted  in  the  hall  of  hii  college.  Of  this 
production  only  a  few  songs,  and  the  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy  of  the  Princess  Periwinkle,  have 
been  preserved;  but  from  the  draught  of  the 
plot  given  by  his  biographer,  the  comic  ingenuity 
of  the  piece  seems  not  to  have  been  remarkable.* 
He  diBtinguished  himself  at  the  university,  both 
by  his  Latin  and  English  verses:  among  the 
former  was  his  translation  of  Pope's  Ode  on  8l 
Cecilia's  Day,  on  the  subject  of  which,  end  of 
other  versions  which  he  projected  from  the  same 
author,  he  had  the  honour  of  corresponding  with 
Pope.    He  also  obtained,  during  several  years, 

[*  See  Graj'B  Works  by  Mitlbrd,  voL  Hi.  pp.  41  sad  47.] 


I  the  Seatonian  prize  for  poetical  essays  on  the  ai- 
I  tributes  of  the  Deity.  He  afterward  printed 
thoae  compositions,  and  probably  rested  on  them 
hb  chief  claims  to  the  name  of  a  poet.  In  one 
of  them  he  rather  too  loftily  denominates  himself 
**  the  poet  of  his  God,"  From  his  verses  upon  the 
Eagle  chained  in  a  College  Court,  in  which  lie 
addresses  the  bird, 

"  Thou  tne  of  wit  and  aense,  oonfiiMd, 
Ghsln'd  bj  th*  oppreann  of  the  mind,'* 

it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  great  respect  fer 
his  college  teachers;  nor  is  it  pretended  that  the 
oppressors  of  the  mind,  as  he  calls  them,  bad 
much  reason  to  admire  the  application  of  his 
eagle  genius  to  the  graver  studies  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  for  the  life  which  he  led  was  so  dissipa- 
ted, as  to  oblige  him  to  sequester  his  fellowshq* 
for  tavern  debts. 

In  the  year  1763  he  quitted  college,  upon  his 
marriage  with  a  Miss  Caman,  the  step-daughter 
of  Mr.  Newbeiy  the  bookseller.  With  Newbexy 
he  had  already  been  engaged  in  several  schemes 
of  authorship,  having  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  «  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Miscellany,"  and  having  besides  conducted  the 
«  Midwife,  or  Old  Woman's  Magazine."  He  had 
also  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  and 
having  either  detected  or  suspected  that  the 
notorious  Sir  John  (formerly  Ih-.)  Hill  had  re- 
viewed them  unfavourably,  he  proclaimed  war 
with  the  paper  knight,  and  wrote  a  satire  on 
him,  entitled  the  HiUiad.  One  of  the  bad  effects 
of  the  Dundad  had  been  to  sfford  to  indignant 
witlings,  an  easily  copied  example  of  allegory  and 
vituperation.  Every  versifier,  who  could  echo 
Pope's  numbers,  and  add  an  iad  to  the  name  of 
the  man  or  thing  that  offended  him,  thought 
himself  a  Pope  for  the  time  being,  and  however 
dull,  an  hereditaiy  champion  against  the  powers 
of  Dulness.  Sir  John  Hill,  who  wrote  also  a 
book  upon  Cookery,  replied  in  a  Smartiad ;  and 
probably  both  of  his  books  were  in  their  different 
ways  useful  to  the  pastry-cooks.  If  the  town 
was  interested  in  such  a  warfare,  it  was  to  be 
pitied  for  the  dearth  of  amusement  But  though 
Smart  was  thus  engaged,  his  manners  were  so 
agreeable,  and  his  personal  character  so  inofien- 
sive,  as  to  find  friends  among  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  day,  such  as  Dr.  Johnson, 
Garrick,  and  Dr.  Buniey.  Distress  brought  on 
by  imprudence,  and  insanity,  produced,  by  die- 
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tress,  8oon  made  him  too  dependent  on  the  kind- 
ness of  his  friends.    Some  of  them  contributed 
money.     Garrick  gave   him  a  free  benefit  at 
Drury-Iane  theatre,  and  Dr.  Johnson  furnished 
him  with  several  papers  for  one  of  his  periodical 
publications.    During  the  confinement  which  his 
alienation  of  mind  rendered  necessary,  he  was 
deprived  of  pen  and  ink  and  paper;  and  used  to 
indent  his  poetical  thoughts  with  a  key  on  the 
wainscot  of  the  wall.     On  his  recovery  he  re- 
sumed his  literary  employments,  and  for  some 

the  compositions  of  his  saner  period,  was  a  verse 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phsdrus,  executed 
with  tolerable  spirit  and  accuracy.     But  he  gave 
a  lamentable  proof  of  his  declining  powers  in  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  hb  <<  Parables 
of  Jesus  Christ,  done  into  fitmiliar  verse,"  which 
were  dedicated  to  Master  Bonnel  Thornton,  a 
child  in  the  nursery.    He  was  also  committed  for 

debt  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  within  the  Rules 
of  which  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  of  a  dis- 
order in  the  liver. 

If  Smart  had  any  talent  above  mediocrity,  it 
was  a  slight  turn  for  humour.*     In  his  serious 
attempts  at  poetry,  he  reminds  us  of  those 

«Whom  Fhoebna  in  bin  Ire 
Hath  blait4id  with  poetic  flro."t 

The  history  of  his   life   is  but  melancholy. 
Such  was  his  habitual  imprudence,  that  he  would 
bring  home  guests  to  dine  at  his  house,  when 
his  wile  and  &mily  had  neither  a  meal,  nor  money 
to  provide  one.    He  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  to 
write  the   Universal  Visitor,  and  for  no  other 
woric,  by  a  contract  which  was  to  last  ninety-hine 
years.    The  publication  stopped  at  the  end  of 
two  years.    During  his  bad  health,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  walk  for  exercise,  and  he  used  to  walk 

wayt  carried  back. 

IN  TUJS  MOCK  PLAT  0?  «A  TRIP  TO  CAHBRIDGE, 
OR  THE  GRATEFUL  FAIR." 

BOULOQUT  or  TBI  PSINOiai  PEBIWCTKLB. 

[Pacsdss  P£Eiwi5US  tola,  attended  6y  fourteen  tnaidi  ^f 

SuBi  such  a  wretch  as  I  was  never  bom, 
By  all  the  world  deserted  and  forlorn  : 
This  bittersweet,  this  honey-gall  to  prove, 
And  all  the  oil  and  vinegar  of  love ; 
Pride,  love,  and  reason,  will  not  let  me  rest, 
But  make  a  devilish  bustle  in  my  breast. 
To  wed  with  Fizgig,  pride,  pride,  pride  denies, 
Put  on  a  Spanish  padlock,  reason  cries ; 
But  tender,  gentle  love,  with  every  wish  com- 
plies. 
Pride,  love,  and  reason,  fight  till  they  are  cloy'd. 
And  each  by  each  in  mutual  wounds  destroy *d. 
Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight. 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier— white ; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack, 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber — black. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'er- 

sprcad, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber — ^red ; 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  toss'd, 

lost. 

ODB 

OK  AX  XAOLB  OONfmSD  IS  A  COLUQK  COUBT. 

IifPiBiAL  bird,  who  wont  to  soar 

High  o'er  the  rolling  cloud, 
Where  Hyperborean  mountains  hoar 

Their  heads  in  ether  shroud ; — 
Thou  servant  of  almighty  Jove, 
Who,  free  and  swift  as  thought,  couldst  rove 

To  the  bleak  north's  cxtremest  goal ; — 
Thou,  who  magnanimous  couldst  bear 
The  sovereign  thunderer's  arms  in  air. 

And  shake  thy  native  pole  ! 

Oh,  cruel  fiite  I  what  barbarous  hand, 

What  more  than  Gothic  ire. 
At  some  fierce  tyrant's  dread  command. 

To  check  thy  daring  fire 
Has  placed  thee  in  this  servile  cell, 
Where  discipline  and  dullness  dwell, 

Where  genius  ne'er  was  seen  to  roam ; 
Where  every  selfish  soul's  at  rest, 
Nor  ever  quits  the  carnal  breast. 

But  lurks  and  sneaks  at  home ! 

Though  dimm'd  thine  eye,  and  dipt  thy  wing, 

So  grov'iuig !  once  so  great ; 
The  grieMnspired  Muse  shall  sing 

spondaic  on  the  thrmi  &t  beadles  of  the  nniTenity : 

[t  See  however  an  extract  made  by  Mr.  Southey  from 
his  ''Song  of  DavM,"  in  the  Qnartcrly  Review,  vol.  xL 
p.  497. 

He  Bunff  of  God  the  mighty  eonroe 
Of  all  thiogis  tlie  atupcodona  force 

On  which  all  things  depend : 
From  whom  right  arm,  beneath  whoee  eyes, 
All  period,  power  and  enterpriiie. 

The  world,  the  elafltering  spheres  He  made, 

The  ronltitndinous  abyss 
And  wisdom  hides  her  tkiU. 

To  Moees,  whUe  earth  heard  In  die^l, 

And  nnitten  to  the  heart, 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around, 
All  nataro,  without  voice  or  sound, 
.  Replied,  0  Lord,  thou  astI 
This  Smart,  when  in  a  state  of  insanity,  indented  with  a 
key  on  the  wainscot  of  a  madhouse.    Poor  Nal  Lee  when 
on  the  verge  of  madness  made  a  sensible  saying,  ^'It  Is 
very  difficult  to  write  like  a  mndman.  but  very  easy  to 
write  like  a  fool  1"] 

2va 
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What  time  by  thee  scholastic  pride 
Takes  his  precise  pedantic  stride, 

Nor  on  thy  misVy  casts  a  care, 
The  stream  of  love  ne'er  from  his  heart 
Flows  out,  to  act  lair  pity's  part ; 

But  stinks,  and  stagnates  there. 

Yet  useful  still,  hold  to  the  throng — 
Hold  the  reflecting  glass,— ^ 


That  not  untutor'd  at  thy  wrong 

The  passenger  may  pass ! 
Thou  type  of  wit  and  sense  confined, 
Cramp'd  by  the  oppressors  of  the  mind. 

Who  study  downward  on  the  gToand ; 
Type  of  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
While  more  than  mathematic  gloom 

Envelopes  all  around. 


THOMAS  GRAY. 


CBftni.lTlS.    Dl«d.  im.] 


Mr.  Matthias,  the  accomplished  editor  of 
Gray,  in  delineating  his  poetical  character,  dwells 
with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  charm  of  his  lyri- 
cal versification,  which  he  justly  ascribes  to  the 
naturally  exquisite  ear  of  the  poet  having  been 
trained  to  consummate  skill  in  harmony,  by  long 
familiarity  with  the  finest  models  in  the  most 
poetical  of  all  languages,  the  Greek  and  Italian. 
"He  was  indeed  (says  Mr.  Matthias)  the  inventor, 
it  may  be  strictly  said  so,  of  a  new  lyrical  metre 
in  his  own  tongue.  The  peculiar  formation  of 
hi$  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  was  unknown 
before  him;  and  it  could  only  have  been  planned 
and  perfected  by  a  master  genius,  who  was  equally 
skilled  by  long  and  repeated  study,  and  by  trans- 
fusion into  his  own  mind  of  the  lyric  composi- 
tions of  ancient  Greece  and  of  the  higher  *  can- 
zonC  of  the  Tuscan  poets,  *di  maggior  carme  e 
tuonOj*  as  it  is  termed  in  the  commanding  energy 
of  their  language.  Antecedent  to  *  The  Progress 
of  Poetry,'  and  to  *  The  Bard,'  no  such  lyrics 
had  appeared.  There  is  not  an  ode  in  the  English 
language  which  is  constructed  like  these  two 
compositions;  with  such  power,  such  majesty, 
and  such  sweetness,  with  such  proportioned 
pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regulated 
measures  of  the  verse,  with  such  master  principles 
of  lyrical  art  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the 
difiiculty,  which  is  lost  in  the  softness  and  unin- 
terrupted flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza, 
with  such  a  musical  magic,  that  eveiy  verse  in  it 
in  succession  dwells  on  the  ear  and  harmonizes 
with  that  which  has  gone  before." 

80  far  as  the  versification  of  Gray  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  too  much  pleasure  in  transcribing 
these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Matthias,  to  encumber 
them  with  any  qualifying  remarks  of  my  own  on 
that  particular  subject ;  but  I  dissent  firom  him 
in  hb  more  general  estimate  of  Gray's  genius, 

[*  For  poetry  in  its  esuenoe,  In  its  purest  signification 
and  realization.  Johnson  had  no  kind  of  roul.  He  tried 
the  creative  fligfatR  of  the  fliacy,  the  mid-air  and  heaven- 
ward f^oarings  of  the  Mnse,  by  worlc-day-world  rules ;  and 
chat  kind  of  verse  was  with  him  the  most  commendable, 
T'hich  contained  the  greatest  quantity  of  forcible  truth 
and  reasoning  elegantly  and  correctly  aet  forth,    the 


when  he  afterward  speaks  of  it,  as  « leoond  ta 
none." 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  poeittve  merits  of 
Gray  from  the  loftier  excellence  ascribed  to  him 
by  his  editor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  them  maj 
be  just,  but  their  general  spirit  is  malignant  and 
exaggerated.  When  we  look  to  such  beaatifnl 
passages  in  Grray's  odes,  as  his  Indian  poet  amidst 
the  forests  of  Chili,  or  his  prophet  bard  scattering 
dismay  on  the  array  of  Edward  and  his  awe> 
struck  chieftains  on  the  side  of  Snowdon — ^when 
we  regard  his  elegant  taste,  not  only  gathering 
classical  flowers  from  the  Arno  and  Ilyasos,  bat 
revealing  glimpses  of  barbaric  grandeur  amidst 
the  darkness  of  Runic  mythology — when  we  re- 
collect his  "tkoughti  thai  breathe,  and  word*  that 
bum" — ^his  rich  personifications,  his  broad  and 
prominent  images,  and  the  crowning  charm  of 
his  versification,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that 
Johnson's  critical  fulminations  have  passed  over 
his  lyrical  character  with  more  noise  than  de- 
struction.* 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
his  beauties  are  rather  crowded  into  a  short  com- 
pass, than  numerous  in  their  absolute  sum.  The 
spirit  of  poetry,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  compated 
mechanically  by  tale  or  measure ;  and  abundance 
of  it  may  enter  into  a  very  small  bulk  of  lan- 
guage. But  neither  language  nor  poetry  are 
compressible  beyond  certain  limits ;  and  the  poet 
whose  thoughts  have  been  concentrated  into  a 
few  pages,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  given  a 
very  full  or  interesting  image  of  life  in  his  com- 
positions. A  few  odes,  splendid,  spirited,  and 
harmonious,  but  by  no  means  either  faultless  or 
replete  with  subjects  that  come  home  to  universal 
sympathy,  and  an  Elegy,  unrivalled  as  it  is  in 
that  species  of  composition,  these  achievements 
of  our  poet  form,  after  all,  no  such   extensive 

elder  Warton  tried  a  person's  love  for,  and  Judgment  in 
poetry,  by  a  different  standard— by  his  admiratim  of  Ly- 
oidas ;  nor  could  a  better  criterion  be  taken. 

Spmking  of  the  Reasoning  and  the  Imaginative  Schools, 
Hallam  justly  says  that  Johniwn  admired  Dryden  as  madi 
as  he  could  admire  any  man.  Ho  seems  to  have  nad  Us 
writings  with  the  greatest  attention.] 
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grounds  of  originality,  as  to  entitle  their  au^or 
to  be  spoken  of  as  in  genius  **  ucond  to  none?* 
He  had  not,  like  Goldsmith,  the  art  of  unbending 
from  grace  to  levity.*  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
exhilarating  than  his  attempts  at  wit  and  humour, 
either  in  his  letters  or  lighter  poetry.  In  his 
graver  and  better  strains  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite ideas  are  his  own  ;  and  his  taste,  for  the 
most  part,  adorned,  and  skilfully  recast,  the  forms 
of  thought  and  expression  which  he  borrowed 
from  others.  If  his  works  often  «  whisper  whence 
they  stole  their  balmy  spoils,"  it  is  not  from  pla- 
giarism, but  from  a  sensibility  that  sought  and 
selected  the  finest  impressions  of  genius  from 
other  gifted  minds.t  But  still  there  is  a  higher 
appearance  of  culture  than  fertility,  of  acquisi- 
tion than  originality,  in  Gray.  He  is  not  that 
being  of  independent  imagination,  that  native 
and  creative  spirit,  of  whom  we  should  say,  that 
he  would  have  plunged  into  the  flood  of  poetry 
had  there  been  none  to  leap  before  him.  Nor 
were  his  learned  acquisitions  tu/ned  to  the  very 
highest  account  He  was  the  architect  of  no 
poetical  design  of  extensive  or  intricate  compass. 
One  noble  historical  picture,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  has  left  in  the  opening  scene  of  his  Bard ; 
and  the  sequel  of  that  ode,  though  it  is  not  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  prophecy  of  English 


history  which  we  could  suppose  Inspiration  to 
pronounce,  contains  many  richly  poetical  con- 
ceptions. It  is,  however,  exclusively  in  the 
opening  of  The  Bard,  that  Gray  can  be  ever 
said  to  have  portrayed  a  grand,  distinct,  and  he- 
roic scene  of  fiction.^ 

The  obscurity  so  often  objeeted  to  him  is  cer- 
tainly a  defect  not  to  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  Pindar,  more  than  any  thing  else  that  is  in- 
trinsically objectionable.  But  it  has  been  exag- 
gerated. He  is  nowhere  so  obscure  as  not  to  be 
intelligible  by  recurring  to  the  passage.  And  it 
may  be  further  observed,  that  Gray's  lyrical  ob- 
scurity^ever  arises,  as  in  some  writers,  from  un- 
defined ideas  or  paradoxical  sentiments.  On  the 
contraiy,  his  moral  spirit  is  as  explicit  as  it  is 
majestic;  and  deeply  read  as  he  was  in  Plato,  he 
is  never  metaphysically  perplexed.  The  fault  of 
his  meaning  is  to  be  latent,  not  indefinite  or  con- 
fused. When  we  give  his  beauties  re-perusol 
and  attention,  they  kindle  and  multiply  to  the 
view.  The  thread  of  association  that  conducts 
to  his  remote  allusions,  or  that  connects  his  ab- 
rupt transitions,  ceases  then  to  be  invisible.  His 
lyrical  pieces  are  like  paintings  on  glass,  which 
must  be  placed  in  a  strong  light  to  give  out  the 
perfect  radiance  of  their  colouring. 


THE  BABD:  A  FINBARIO  ODB.^ 

«  Rmv  seize  thee,  ruthless  King ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait, 
Though  fannM  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hanberk's  twisted  maU, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant !  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears!" — 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  tlie  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance : 
"  To  arms !"  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his 
quivering  lance. 


r*  Sarely  Orsj  is  a  greater  poet  than  Ooldamlth,  in  their 
IndlTidtMl  dames,  sod  Oray's  class  of  a  higher  order  than 
Goldsmith's.  Nor  is  levUy  so  desirable,  unless  Mr.  Camp- 
bell means  the  poet's  UvUy : 

**  From  grave  to  gay,  from  Uvdy  to  severe  ;** 
which  if  Gray  wants,  Milton  wants.    Prior's  levity  and 
Goldnnlth's  liveliness  are  both  proverbial.] 

[t  From  a  memoir  filled  with  the  essence  of  nnlvorsal 
song,  and  fVom  a  mistrust  of  his  own  powers,  it  was  that 
Gray  composed  his  mosalo-lilce  pieces.  Nature  had  in- 
tended him  to  rely  on  his  own  resources,  which  were  rich 
enough  to  have  made  him  what  he  is ;  but  Art  got  the 
better  of  Nature,  and  he  wrote,  it  would  seem,  to  exem- 
plify a  line  of  Marston  and  show  us, 

Art  above  Nature,  Judgment  above  Art] 
f*s  Elegy  pleaied  instantly  and  etemallv.    His 
1  not,  nor  do  thoy  yet,  please  like  his  Elegy.— 
Btbom,  WrrkSf  vol.  v.  p.  15. 
Hsd  Gray  written  nothing  hut  his  Elegy,  high  as  he 
'),  I  am  not  sure  that  ha  would  not  stand  higher',  it 


Od«sd!d  n 


On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'<  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  O  King!   their  hundred  arms  they 

wave, 
tlevenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

M  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 
That  hush'd  the  stormy  main ; 


is  the  comei>€tone  of  his  glory;  without  it,  his  odes 
would  be  insuffldent  fbr  his  fiunew— BraoN,  Workt.  vol. 
vi.  p.  668. 

It  is  vain  to  look  Ibr  that  period  when  the  multitude 
will  reUsh  Gray's  Odes  as  they  do  his  Elegy.  They  are 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehensions  andereiy-day 
tastes,  in  sut^ject,  style,  language,  and  allusions;  while  his 
Elegy  comes  home  to  their  ^-mpathies  and  knowledge,  in 
matter  and  in  manner.  **  In  Poetry  it  is  uinswl,"  says 
Shenstone,  "  that  the  vulgar  discover  the  same  beauties 
with  the  man  of  reading.  Now  half  or  more  of  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry  depend  on  metaphor  or  allurfon,  neither  of 
which,  by  a  mind  uncultivated,  can  1m  applied  to  their 
proper  counter-parts."  Milton  is  less  read  than  Thomson, 
Oowper,  Kirke  White,  or  Bloomfleld,  but  who  would  com- 
pare them  for  a  moment  f] 

[g  Founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that  Edward 
I.,  when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  or- 
dered all  the  Bards  that  fell  into  his  liands  to  be  put  to 
death.— Gkat.] 
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Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Piinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp*d  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
t^mearM  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 
Far,  far  aloof  th*  affrighted  ravens  sail : 
The  famish'd  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art ! 
Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries — 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grissly  band,  ^ 

I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet, 
Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy 
line. 

« <  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo^ 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  afiright, 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roo& 

that  ring ; 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king ! 
She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven.     What  terrors  round 

him  wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined; 
And  Sorrow's  fiuled  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

<*  *  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  I^ord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  1 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  the  noon-tide  beam  werebomi 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening 
prey. 

« <  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 
The  rich  repast  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  may  yet  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  oi  battle  bray. 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse ! 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their 

way. 
Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 
Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 


Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow. 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe  we  spread: 

The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom. 

Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

«<  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 
(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate, 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.") 
*■  Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  monm : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height 
Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  ? 
y bions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more*  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewaiL 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings ;  Britannia's  issue,  hail ! 

<«  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  fiioe. 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  cymphonious  tremble  in  the  air  \ 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Ri^ture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  singa. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-ooioar'd 
wings. 

«  The  vene  adora  again 
Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fiuiy  Fiction  drast. 
In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  Grief)  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 
A  voice,  as  of  the  cherab-choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear; 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear. 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond,  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sangnine 

doud, 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quencfa'd  the  orb  of 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood,      [day  1 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  diflerent  doom  our  fttes  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptr'd  care ; 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine."  [height 

He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless 
night 
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ATBAOXBIfT. 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth. 
Whose  barren  bosom  atarves  her  gen'rolu  birth, 
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Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins : 
And  as  in  climes,  where  winter  holds  his  reign. 
The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain, 
Forbids  her  germs  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise, 
Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies ; 
To  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 
Unform*d,  unfriended,  by  those  kindly  cares. 
That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 
Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening 

heart  : 
So  fond  instruction  on  the  growing  powers 
Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 
If  equal  justice,  with  unclouded  face, 
Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rising  race, 
And  scatter  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand. 
Light  golden  showers  of  plenty  o'er  the  land : 
But  tyranny  has  fixM  her  empire  there. 
To  check  their  tender  herpes  with  chilling  fear, 
And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year. 

This  spacious  animated  scene  survey. 
From  where  the  rolling  orb,  that  gives  the  day, 
His  sable  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds. 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  soe'er  th'  exterior  form  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind, 
Alike  to  all  the  kind,  impartial  heav'n 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  giv'n : 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain, 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fl^  from  pain; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draws, 
Th*  event  presages,  and  explores  the  cause ; 
The  soft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know. 
By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe ; 
While  mutual  wishes,  mutual  woes  endear 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confin'd 
To  different  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned  1 
Here  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix,  and  improve  the  polish'd  arts  of  peace. 
There  industry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep. 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  th'  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale. 
Ofl  o*er  the  trembling  nations  from  afieur 
Has  Scytbia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 
And,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway. 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  roll'd 

away. 
As  ofl  have  issued,  host  impelling  host. 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast. 
The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view^ 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 
Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod. 
While  European  freedom  still  withstands 
Th'  encroaching  tide,  that  drowns  her  lessening 
And  sees  far  off  with  an  indignant  groan  [lands, 
Her  native  plains,  and  empires  once  her  ownl 
Can  opener  skies  and  sons  of  fiercer  fiame 
O'erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 


As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray. 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  1 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war  1 
And,  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around, 
Must  sick'ning  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground  1 
Unmanly  thought !  what  seasons  can  control. 
What  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul. 
Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she 

springs. 
By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings. 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  Libya's  deserts  and  through  Zembla's snows? 
She  bids  each  slumb'ring  energy  awake. 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take, 
Suspends  th'  inferior  laws,  that  rule  our  clay : 
The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  sway ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine, 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron-race  the  mountain-cllf&  maintain, 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain : 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found 
With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground, 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood. 
To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood, 
What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train'd. 
They  guard  with  spirit,  what  by  strength  they 

gain'd? 
And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see, 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ? 
What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes,  that  spread, 
Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings. 
If  with  advent'rous  oar  and  ready  sail, 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 
Or  on  fraU  floats  to  neigh'bring  cities  ride 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 
*  *  *  * 


ON  VICISSITUDE. 

Now  the  golden  mom  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing, 

With  vermil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft. 

She  woos  the  tardy  spring: 

Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 

The  sleepmg  fragrance  from  the  ground ; 

And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 

Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-bom  flocks,  in  mstic  dance, 
Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wint'ry  trance 
The  birds  his  presence  greet : 
But  chief  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstasy  ; 
And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 
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Yesterday  the  soUen  year 
Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air, 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by  : 
Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow, 
No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know ; 
'Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  misfortune^s  brow, 
Soil  reflection's  hand  can  trace ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace: 
While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour; 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still,  where  rosy  pleasure  leads. 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  misery  treads 
Approaching  comfort  view : 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe ; 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 
And  breathe,  and  walk  again : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 

Humble  Quiet  builds  her  cell 
Near  the  course  where  pleasure  flows  ; 
She  eyes  the  clear  crystalline  well, 
And  tastes  it  as  it  goes. 

»  »  » 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  "AGRIPFINV  ^  ntAGXENT. 

ACT  I.     8CBNX  L 

Ariont— AoKiPVCTA  tfu  EMpaiss-MOTHZB.  and  AonunnA 
her  Confidante. 
Jigrip.  'Tis  well,  begone !  your  errand  is  per- 
form'd  :  [Speaks  as  to  Ahicbtub  entering. 

The  message  needs  no  comment  Tell  your  master, 
His  mother  shall  obey  him.     Say  you  saw  her 
Yielding  due  reverence  to  his  high  command : 
Alone,  unguarded,  and  without  a  lictor, 
As  fits  the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 
Say,  she  retired  to  Antium ;  there  to  tend 
Her  household  cares,  a  woman's  best  employment 
What  if  you  add,  how  she   turn'd  pale,  and 

trembled ; 
You  think  you  spied  a  tear  stand  in  her  eye. 
And  would  have  dropp'd,  but  that  her  pride  re- 

strain'd  it  1 
(Go !  you  can  paint  it  well)  'twill  profit  you, 
And  please  the  stripling.  Yet  'twould  dash  his  joy 
To  hear  the  spirit  of  Britannicus 
Yet  walks  on  earth ;  at  least  there  are  who  know 


Without  a  spell  to  raise,  and  bid  it  fire 
A  thousand  haughty  hearts,  unused  to  shake 
When  a  boy  frowns,  nor  to  be  lured  with  smfles 
To  taste  of  hollow  kindness,  or  partake 
His  hospitable  board :  They  ate  aware 
Of  th'  unpledged  bowl,  they  love  not  aconite. 
Jicer.  He's  gone ;  and  much  I  hope  these  wmlls 

alone. 
And  the  mute  air  are  privy  to  your  passion. 
Forgive  your  servant's  lean,  who  sees  the  danger 
Which  fierce  resentment  cannot  fail  to  raise 
In  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power. 

Jigrip.  And  dost  thou  talk  to  me,  to  me  of 

danger. 
Of  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power. 
To  her  that  gave  it  being,  her  that  ann*d 
This  painted  Jove,  and  taught  his  novice  band 
To  aim  the  forked  bolt ;  whilst  he  stood  tremblin]^. 
Scared  at  the  sound,  and  dazzled  with  its  bright- 
ness? 
*Tis  like  thou  hast  forgot,  when  yet  a  stranger 
To  adoration,  to  the  grateful  steam 
Of  flattery's  incense,  and  obsequious  vows 
From  voluntary  realms,  a  puny  boy, 
Deck'd  with  no  other  lustre  than  the  blood 
Of  Agrippina's  race,  he  lived  unknown 
To  fame  or  fortune;  haply  eyed  at  distance 
Some  edileship,  ambitious  of  the  power 
To  judge  of  weights  and  measures ;  scarcely  dared 
On  expectation's  strongest  wing  to  soar 
High  as  the  consulate,  that  empty  shade 
Of  long  forgotten  liberty :  When  I 
Oped  his  young  eye  to  bear  the  blaze  of  greatness; 
Show'd  tdm  where  empire  tower'd,  and  bade  him 

strike 
The  noble  quarry.     Gods !  then  was  the  time 
To  shrink  from  danger;  fear  might  then  have 

worn 
The  mask  of  prudence :  but  a  heart  like  mine, 
A  heart  that  glows  with  the  pure  Julian  fire. 
If  bright  ambition  from  her  craggy  seat 
Display  the  radiant  prize,  will  mount  undaunted. 
Gain  the  rough  heights,  and  grasp  the  dangerous 

honour. 
Jlcer,  Through  various  life  I  have  pursued  your 

steps, 
Have  seen  your  soul,  and  wonder'd  at  its  daring; 
Hence  rise  my  fears.    Nor  am  I  yet  to  learn 
How  vast  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  Nero 
To  such  a  mother  owes;  the  world,  you  gave  him, 
SuflUces  not  to  pay  the  obligation. 
I  well  remember  too  (for  I  was  present) 
When  in  a  secret  and  dead  hour  of  night. 
Due  sacrifice  perform'd  with  barbarous  rites 
Of  mutter'd  charms,  and  solemn  invocation. 
You  bade  the  magi  call  the  dreadful  powers. 
That  read  futurity,  to  know  the  fote 
Impending  o'er  your  son :  Their  answer  was, 
If  the  son  reign,  the  mother  perishes. 
Perish  (you  cried)  the  mother!  reign  the  son! 
He  reigns ;  the  rest  is  heaven's ;  who  ofl  has  bade. 
Even  when  its  will  seem'd  wrote  in  lines  of  blood, 
Th*  unthought  event  disclose  a  whiter  meaning. 
Think  too  how  oft  in  weak  and  sickly  minds 
The  sweets  of  kindness  lavishly  indulged 
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Rankle  to  gall ;  and  benefits  too  great 
To  be  repaid,  sit  heavy  on  the  soul. 
As  unrequited  wrongs.    The  willing  homage 
Of  prostrate  Rome,  the  senate*s  joint  applause, 
The  riches  of  the  earth,  the  train  of  pleasures, 
That  wait  on  youth,  and  arbitrary  sway ; 
These  were  your  gift,  and  with  them  you  bestow'd 
The  very  power  he  has  to  be  ungrateful. 

jSgnp,  Thus  ever  grave,  and  undisturb'd  re- 
flection 
Pours  its  cool  dictates  in  the  madding  ear 
Of  rage,  and  thinks  to  quench  the  fire  it  feels  not 
Say'st  thou  I  must  be  cautious,  must  be  silent 
And  tremble  at  the  phantom  I  have  raised  1 
Carry  to  him  thy  timid  counsels.    He 
Perchance  may  heed  'em :  Tell  him  too,  that  one, 
Who  had  such  liberal  power  to  give,  may  still 
With  equal  power  resume  that  gift,  and  raise 
A  tempest  that  shall  shake  her  own  creation 
To  its  original  atoms — 'tell  me !  say. 
This  mighty  emperor,  this  dreaded  hero, 
Has  he  beheld  the  glittering  front  of  war  1 
Knows  his  soft  ear  the  truinpet's  thrilling  voice, 
And  outcry  of  the  battle  1  Have  his  Jimbs 
Sweat  under  iron  harness  ?  Is  he  not 
The  silken  son  of  dalliance,  nursed  in  ease 
And  pleasure's  flowery  lap? — Rubellius  lives, 
And  Sylla  has  his  firiends,  though  schooled  by  fear 
To  bow  the  supple  knee,  and  court  the  times 
j      With  shows  of  fair  obeisance:  and  a  call, 
I      Like  mine,  might  serve  bchke  to  wake  pretensions 
Drowsier  than  theirs,  who  boast  the  genuine  blood 
Of  OUT  imperial  house. 
jicer.  Did  I  not  wish  to  check  this  dangerous 
passion, 
I  might  remind  my  mistress  that  her  nod 
Can  rouse  eight  hardy  legions,  wont  to  stem 
With  stubborn  nerves  the  tide,  and  face  the  rigour 
Of  bleak  Germania's  snows.  Four,  not  less  brave, 
That  in  Armenia  quell  the  Parthian  force 
Under  the  warlike  Corbulo,  by  you 
MarkM  for  their  leader :  These,  by  ties  confirmed, 
Of  old  respect  and  gratitude,  are  yours. 
Surely  the  Masians  too,  and  those  of  Egypt, 
Have  not  forgot  your  sire :  The  eye  of  Rome 
And  the  prstorian  camp  have  long  revered. 
With  customed  awe,  the  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
And  mother  of  their  Cssars. 

Jipip.  Ha !  by  Juno, 
It  bears  a  noble  semblance.     On  this  base 
My  great  revenge  shall  rise ;  or  say  we  sound 
The  trump  of  liberty  ;  there  will  not  want. 
Even  in  the  servile  senate,  ears  to  own 
Her  spirit-stirring  voice  ;  Soranus  there, 
And  Cassius :  Vetus  too,  and  Thrasea, 
Minds  of  the  antique  cast,  rough  stubborn  souls. 
That  struggle  with  the  yoke.  How  shall  the  spark 
Unquenchable,  that  glows  within  their  breasts. 
Blaze  into  freedom,  when  the  idle  herd 
(Slave-)  from  the  womb,  created  but  to  stare. 
And  bellow  in  the  Circus)  yet  will  start, 
And  «hake  em*  at  the  name  of  liberty. 
Stung  by  a  senseless  word,  a  vain  tradition. 
As  there  were  magic  in  it  ?  wrinkled  beldams 
Teach  it  their  grandchildren,  as  somewhat  rare 


That  anciently  appear'd,  but  when,  extends 

Beyond  their  chronicle—oh !  'tis  a  cause 

To  arm  the  hand  of  childhood,  and  rebrace 

The  slacken'd  sinews  of  time-wearied  age. 

Yes,  we  may  meet,  ingrateful  boy,  we  may ! 

Again  the  buried  genius  of  old  Rome 

Shall  from  the  dust  uprear  his  reverend  head. 

Roused  by  the  shout  of  millions :  There  before 

His  high  tribunal  thou  and  I  appear. 

Let  majesty  sit  on  thy  awful  brow. 

And  lighten  firom  thy  eye :  Around  thee  call 

The  gilded  swarm  that  wantons  in  the  sunshine 

Of  thy  full  favour:  Seneca  be  there 

In  gorgeous  phrase  of  laboured  eloquence 

To  dress  thy  plea,  and  Burrhus  strengthen  it 

With  his  plain  soldier's  oath,  and  honest  seeming. 

Against  thee,  liberty  and  Agrippina: 

The  world,  the  prize ;  and  fair  befall  the  victors. 

But  soft !  why  do  I  waste  the  fruitless  hours 

In  threats  unexecuted  ?  Haste  thee,  fly 

These  hated  walls,  that  seem  to  mock  my  shame. 

And  cast  me  forth  in  duty  to  their  lord. 

jlcer.  'Tis  time  we  go,  the  sun  is  high  advanced. 
And,  ere  mid-day,  Nero  will  come  to  Bais. 

^grip.  My  thought  aches  at  him ;  not  the  basilisk 
More  deadly  to  the  sight,  than  is  to  me 
The  cool  injurious  eye  of  frozen  kindness. 
I  will  not  meet  its  poison.    Let  him  feel 
Before  he  sees  me. 

J^ctr,  Why  then  stays  my  sovereign. 
Where  he  so  soon  may 

Jigrip.  '  Yes,  I  will  be  gone, 

But  not  to  Antium — all  shall  be  confcss'd, 
Whate'er  the  frivolous  tongue  of  giddy  fame 
Has  spread  among  the  crowd ;  things  that  but 

whisper'd, 
Have  arch'd  the  hearer's  brow,  and  riveted 
His  eyes  in  fearful  ecstasy  :  No  matter 
What ;  so't  be  strange,  and  dreadful. — Sorceries, 
Assassinations,  poisonings — the  deeper 
My  guilt,  the  blacker  his  ingratitude. 
And  you,  ye  manes  of  ambition's  victims. 
Enshrined  Claudius,  with  the  pitied  ghosts 
Of  the  Syllani,  doom'd  to  early  death, 
(Ye  unavailing  horrors,  fruitless  crimes  !) 
If  from  the  realms  of  night  my  voice  ye  hear. 
In  lieu  of  penitence,  and  vain  remorse, 
Accept  my  vengeance.     Though  by  me  ye  bled. 
He  was  the  cause.     My  love,  my  fears  for  him, 
Dried  the  soft  springs  of  pity  in  my  heart. 
And  froze  them  up  with  deadly  cruelty. 
Yet  if  your  injured  shades  demand  my  fate, 
If  murder  cries  for  murder,  blood  for  blood. 
Let  me  not  fall  alone  ;  but  crush  his  pride, 
And  sink  the  traitor  in  his  mother's  ruin. 


SCENE  n. 

Otho.  Poppjsa. 

Olho.  Thus  far  we're  safe.    Thanks  to  the 
*  rosy  queen 

Of  amorous  thefts  :  And  had  her  wanton  son 
Lent  us  his  wings,  we  could  not  have  beguiled 
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With  more  elusive  gpeed  the  dazzled  sight 
Of  wakeful  jealousy.     Be  gay  securely : 
Dispel,  my  fair,  with  smiles,  the  tim*rou8  doud 
That  hangs  on  thy  clear  brow.     80  Helen  look'd, 
80  her  white  neck  reclined,  so  was  she  borne 


By  the  young  Trojan  to  his  gilded  bark 
With  fond  reluctance,  yielding  modesty. 
And  oft  reverted  eye,  as  if  she  knew  not 
Whether  she  fear'd,  or  wish'd  to  be  pursued. 

»  »  «  » 


CUTHBERT  SHAW. 
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CuTHBERT  Shaw  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  | 
and  was  bom  at  Ravensworth,  near  Richmond,  • 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  for  some  time  usher  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Darlington,  where  he 
published,  in  1756,  his  first  poem,  entitled 
** Liberty"  He  afterward  appeared  in  London 
and  other  places  as  a  player ;  but  having  no  re- 
commendations for  the  stage,  except  a  handsome 
figure,  he  betook  himself  to  writing  for  subsist^ 
ence.  In  1762  he  attacked  Colman,  Churchill, 
Lloyd,  and  Shirley,  in  a  satire,  called  "  The  Four 
Farthing  Candles;"*  and  next  selected  the  au- 
thor of  the  Rosciad  as  the  exclusive  subject  of  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  entitled,  "The  Race,  by  Mer- 
curius  Spur,  with  Notes  by  Faustinus  Scriblerus." 
He  had,  for  some  time,  the  care  of  instructing 
an  infant  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning.     He  married  a  wo- 


man of  superior  connections,  who,  for  his  sake, 
forfeited  the  countenance  of  her  family ;  but  who 
did  not  live  long  to  share  his  afifections  and  mis- 
fbrtunes.  Her  death,  in  1768,  and  that  of  their 
infant,  occasioned  those  well-known  verses  which 
give  an  interest  to  his  memory.  Lord  Lyttleton, 
struck  by  their  feeling  expression  of  a  grief  simi- 
lar to  his  own,  solicited  his  acquaintance,  and 
distinguished  him  by  his  praise;  but  rendered 
him  no  substantial  assistance.  The  short  re- 
mainder of  hid  days  was  spent  in  literaiy 
drudgery.  He  wrote  a  satire  on  political  corrup- 
tion, with  many  other  articles,  which  appeared 
in  the  Freeholder's  Magazine.  Disease  and  dis- 
sipation carried  him  ofif  in  the  prime  of  life, 
after  the  former  had  left  irretrievable  marks  of 
its  ravages  upon  his  countenance. 


FROM  «A  BIONOBT  TO  THB  HEMORT  OF  BIS 
WIFE." 

*    *    *     Wherb'eb  I  turn  my  eyes, 

Some  sad  memento  of  my  loss  appears ; 
I  fly  the  fated  house — suppress  my  sighs. 
Resolved  to  dry  my  unavailing  tears : 

But,  ah !  in  vain — no  change  of  time  or  place 
The  memory  can  efface 
Of  all  that  sweetness,  that  enchanting  air. 
Now  lost;  and  nought  remains  but  anguish  and 
despair. 

Where  were  the  delegates  of  Heaven,  oh  where! 

Appointed  virtue's  children  safe  to  keep ! 
Had  innocence  or  virtue  been  their  care. 

She  had  not  died,  nor  had  I  lived  to  weep : 
Moved  by  my  tears,  and  by  her  patience  moved, 
To  see  her  force  the  endearing  smile, 
My  sorrows  to  begfuile, 
When  torture's  keenest  rage  she  proved  ; 
Sure  they  had  warded  that  untimely  dart, 
Which  broke  her  thread  of  life,  and  rent  a  hus- 
band's heart. 

How  shall  I  e'er  forget  that  dreadful  hour, 
When,  feeling  death's  resistless  power. 
My  hand  she  press'd,  wet  with  her  falling  tears. 
And  thus,  in  faltering  accents,  spoke  her  fears ! 
"  Ah,  my  loved  lord,  the  transient  scene  is  o'er. 
And  we  must  part  (alas !)  to  meet  no  more  1* 

[*  A  poem  of  which  no  copy  \b  known  to  exJst.] 


But,  oh !  if  e'er  thy  Emma's  name  was  dear. 
If  e'er  thy  vows  have  charm'd  my  ravish 'd  ear ! 
If  from  thy  loved  embrace  my  heart  to  gain. 
Proud  friends  have  frown'd,  and  fortune  smiled  In 
If  it  has  been  my  sole  endeavour  still  [vain; 

To  act  in  all  obsequious  to  thy  will ; 
To  watch  thy  very  smiles,  thy  wish  to  know,  . 
Then  only  truly  blest  when  thou  wert  so ; 
If  I  have  doated  with  that  fond  excess, 
Nor  love  could  add,  nor  fortune  make  it  less ; 
If  this  I've  done,  and  more — oh  then  be  kind 
To  the  dear  lovely  babe  I  leave  behind. 
When  time  my  once-loved  memory  shall  efface. 
Some  happier  maid  may  take  thy  Emma's  place. 
With  envious  eyes  thy  partial  fondness  see. 
And  hate  it  for  the  love  thou  bore  to  me : 
My  dearest  Shaw,  forgive  a  woman's  fears. 
But  one  word  more,  (I  cannot  bear  thy  tears,) 

Promise and  I  will  trust  thy  faithful  vow, 

(Oft  have  I  tried,  and  ever  found  thee  true,) 
That  to  some  distant  spot  thou  wilt  remove 
This  fatal  pledge  of  hapless  Emma's  love, 
Where  safe  thy  blandishments  it  may  partake, 
And,  oh !  be  tender  for  its  mother's  sake. 

Wilt  thou 

I  know  thou  wilt — sad  silence  speaks  assent. 
And  in  that  pleasing  hope  thy  Emma  dies  contenL** 

I,  who  with  more  than  manly  strength  have  bore 
The  various  ills  imposed  by  cruel  fate, 

Sustain  the  firmness  of  my  soul  no  more — 
But  sink  beneath  the  weight : 
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Just  Heaven  (I  cried)  from  memory's  earliest  day 
No  comfort  has  thy  wretched  suppliant  known, 
Misfortune  still  with  unrelenting  sway 
Has  claim'd  me  for  her  own. 

But  O ^in  pity  to  my  grief,  restore 

This  only  source  of  bliss ;  I  ask — I  ask  no  more^ 
Vain  hope — th'  irrevocable  doom  is  past. 

Even  now  she  looks — she  sighs  her  last 

Vainly  I  strive  to  stay  her  fleeting  breath, 
And  with  rebellious  heart,  protest  against  her 
death. 
♦  *  »  * 

Perhaps  kind  Heaven  in  mercy  dealt  the  blow, 

Some  saving  truth  thy  roving  soul  to  teach ; 
To  wean  thy  heart  from  grovelling  views  below, 

And  point  out  bliss  beyond  misfortune's  reach ; 
To  show  that  all  the  flattering  schemes  of  joy, 

Which  towering  hope  so  fondly  builds  in  air. 
One  fatal  moment  can  destroy, 

And  plunge  th'  exulting  maniac  in  despair. 
Then  oh !  with  pious  fortitqde  sustain 
Thy  pre-ent  loss— haply,  thy  future  g^n ; 

Nor  let  thy  Emma  die  in  vain ; 
Time  shall  administer  ito  wonted  balm, 
And  hush  this  storm  of  grief  to  no  unpleaMng  calm. 

Thus  the  poor  bird,  by  some  disastrous  fata 

Caught  and  imprison'd  in  a  lonely  cage, 
Torn  from  its  native  fields,  and  dearer  mate. 

Flutters  a  while  and  spends  its  little  rage : 
Bat,  finding  all  its  efibrts  weak  and  vain. 

No  more  it  pants  and  rages  for  the  plain ; 
Moping  a  while,  in  sullen  mood 

Droops  the  sweet  mourner — but,  ere  long. 
Prunes  its  light  wings,  and  pecks  its  food, 

And  meditates  the  song : 
Serenely  sorrowing,  breathes  its  piteous  cas«. 

And  with  its  plaintive  warblings  saddens  all 
the  place. 

Forgive  me,  Heaven — ^yet — yet  the  tears  will  flow, 

To  think  how  soon  my  scene  of  bliss  is  past ! 
My  budding  joys  just  promising  to  blow, 

All  nipt  and  wither'd  by  one  envious  blast ! 
My  hours,  that  laughing  wont  to  fleet  away, 
Move  heavily  along ; 

Where's  now  the  sprightly  jest,  the  jocund 
Time  creeps  unconscious  of  delight :       [song. 
How  Khali  I  cheat  the  tedious  day  ? 

And  0 ^the  joyless  night ! 

Where  shall  I  rest  my  weary  head  ? 
How  shall  I  find  repose  on  a  sad  widow'd  bed  ? 
«  «  »  * 

Sickness  and  sorrow  hovering  round  my  bed, 
W^ho  now  with  anxious  baste  shall  bring  relief, 

With  lenient  hand  support  my  drooping  head, 
Assuage  my  pains,  and  mitigate  my  grief  1 
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Should  worldly  business  call  away. 

Who  now  shall  in  my  absence  fondly  mourn, 

Count  every  minute  of  the  loitering  day. 
Impatient  for  my  quick  return  1 

Should  aught  my  bosom  decompose. 
Who  now  with  sweet  complacent  air 
Shall  smooth  the  rugged  brow  of  care. 
And  soften  all  my  woes  ? 

Too  faithful  memory Cease,  O  cease 

How  shall  I  e'er  regain  my  peace  ? 

(O  to  forget  her !) — but  how  vain  each  art. 

Whilst  every  virtue  lives  imprinted  on  my  heart 

And  thou,  my  little  cherub,  left  behind, 

To  hear  a  father's  plaints,  to  share  his  woes, 
When  reason's  dawn  informs  thy  infant  mind, 
And  thy  sweet-lisping  tongue  shall  ask  the  cause, 
How  oft  with  sorrow  shall  mine  eyes  run  o'er, 
W^hen  twining  round  my  knees  I  trace 
Thy  mother's  smile  upon  thy  face  1 
How  oft  to  my  full  heart  shalt  thou  restore 
Sad  memory  of  my  joys — ah  now  no  more ! 
By  blessings  once  enjoy'd  now  more  distress'd, 
More  beggar  by  the  riches  once  posscss'd. 

My  little  darling  I dearer  to  me  grown 

By  all  the  tears  thou'st  caused — (O  strange  to 
hear !) 
Bought  with  a  life  yet  dearer  than  thy  own. 
Thy  cradle  purchased  with  thy  mother's  bier ! 

Who  now  shall  seek,  with  fond  delight, 

Thy  infant  steps  to  guide  aright  ? 

She  who  with  doating  eyes  would  gaze 

On  all  thy  little  artless  ways, 

By  all  thy  soft  endearments  blest. 
And  clasp  thee  ofl  with  transport  to  her  breast, 

Alas !  is  gone ^yet  shalt  thou  prove 

A  father's  dearest,  tenderest  love ; 
And  oh  sweet  senseless  smiler  (envied  state !) 
As  yet  unconscious  of  thy  hapless  fate. 

When  years  thy  judgment  shall  mature, 
And  reason  shows  those  ills  it  cannot  cure. 

Wilt  thou,  a  father's  grief  to  assuage. 
For  virtue  prove  the  phoenix  of  the  earth  1 
(Like  her,  thy  mother  died  to  give  thee  birth) 

And  be  the  comfort  of  my  age  ! 

When  sick  and  langnii^^ng  I  lie. 

Wilt  thou  my  Emma's  wonted  care  supply  1 

And  ofl  as  to  thy  listening  ear 
Thy  mother's  virtues  and  her  hie  I  tell, 

Say,  wilt  thou  drop  the  tender  tear. 
Whilst  on  the  mournful  theme  I  dwell  ? 
Then,  fondly  stealing  to  thy  father's  side, 

Whene'er  thou  see'st  the  soft  distress, 
Which  I  would  vainly  seek  to  hide. 

Say,  wilt  thou  strive  to  make  it  less  ? 
To  soothe  my  sorrows  all  thy  cares  employ. 
And  in  my  cup  of  grief  infuse  one  drop  of  joy  ? 
2W 
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Tobias  Smollett  was  the  grandton  of  Sir 
James  Smollett,  of  Bonhill,  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  the  Union.  The  father  of  the  novellist 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  knight,  and  had  mar- 
ried without  his  consent  He  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  left  his  children  dependent  on  their 
grandfather.  Were  we  to  trust  to  Roderick  Ran- 
dom's account  of  his  relations,  for  authentic 
portraits  of  the  author's  family,  we  should 
entertain  no  very  prepossessing  idea  of  the  old 
gentleman ;  but  it  appears  that  Sir  James  Smol- 
lett supported  his  son,  and  educated  his  grand- 
children. 

Smollett  was  bom  near  Renton,  in  the  parish 
of  Cardross,  and  shire  of  Dumbarton,  and  passed 
his  earliest  years  among  those  scenes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leven,  which  he  has  described  with 
some  interest  in  the  Adventures  of  Humphrey 
Clinker.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in 
classical  learning  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton. 
He  was  afterward  removed  to  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  then  usual 
in  medical  education,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
Mr.  Gordon,  a  surgeon  in  that  city.  Gordon  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Potion 
in  Roderick  Random.  This  has  been  denied  by 
Smollett's  biographers ;  but  their  conjecture  is  of 
no  more  weight  than  the  tradition  which  it  con- 
tradicts. In  the  characters  of  a  work,  so  com- 
pounded of  truth  and  fiction,  the  author  alone 
could  have  estimated  the  personality  which  he 
intended,  and  of  that  intention  he  was  not  pro- 
bably communicative.  The  tradition  still  remain- 
ing at  Glasgow,  is,  that  Smollett  was  a  restive 
apprentice,  and  a  mischievous  strippling.  While 
Bt  the  university  he  cultivated  the  study  of  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  of  medicine,  and  showed  a  dis- 
position for  poetry,  but  very  often  in  that  bitter 
vein  of  satire  which  he  carried  so  plentifully  into 
the  temper  of  his  future  years.  He  had  also,  be- 
fore he  was  eighteen,  composed  a  tragedy,  entitled 
**  The  Regicide."  I'his  tragedy  was  not  published 
till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  and  then  it  pro- 
bably retained  but  little  of  its  juvenile  shape. 
When  printed,  *Uo  ghame  the  rogues"  it  was 
ushered  in  by  a  preface,  abusing  the  stage-mana- 
gers, who  had  rejected  it,  in  a  strain  of  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  perusal  of  the  play  itself  did 
not  dispose  the  reader  to  sympathize. 
,  The  death  of  his  grandfather  left  Smollett 
without  provision,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
studies  at  Glasgow  prematurely.  He  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  a  surgeon's 
mate  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  sailed  in 
tl)e  unfortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena.  The 
strong  picture  of  the  discomforts  of  his  naval  life, 
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which  he  afterward  drew,  is  said  to  have  atrracted 
considerable  attention  to  the  internal  econoniT 
of  our  shipa  of  war,  and  to  have  occasion^  the 
commencement  of  some  salutary  reformations. 
But  with  all  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  situation  of  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy  is  still  less  respects 
able  and  comfortable  than  it  ought  to  be  made. 
He  is  still  without  equal  advantages  to  those  of 
a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  army,  and  is  pat  too  low 
in  the  rank  of  officers. 

SmoUett  quitted  the  naval  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1746,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  married  a  Miss  Lascelles,  whom  be 
had  courted  in  Jamaica,  and  with  whom  he  had 
the  promise  of  3000L  Of  this  sum,  however,  he 
obtained  but  a  small  part,  and  that  after  an  ex- 
pensive lawsuit.  Being  obliged  therefore  to  have 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  his  support,  he,  in  1748, 
published  his  Roderick  Random,  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  novels  on  which  his  high  reputation 
rests.  Three  years  elapsed  before  the  appear^ 
ance  of  Peregrine  Pickle.  In  the  interval  he 
had  visited  Paris,  where  his  biographer.  Dr. 
Moore,  who  knew  him  there,  says  that  he  in- 
dulged in  the  common  prejudices  of  the  English 
against  the  French  nation,  and  never  attained 
the  language  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  mix 
familiarly  with  the  inhabitants.  When  we  look 
to  the  rich  traits  of  comic  efiect,  which  his  Eng- 
lish characters  derive  from  transferring  the  scene 
to  France,  we  can  neither  regard  his  journey  as 
of  slight  utility  to  his  powers  of  amusement,  nor 
regret  that  he  attended  more  to  the  follies  of  his 
countrymen  than  to  French  manners  and  phrase- 
ology. After  the  publication  of  Peregrine  Pickle 
he  attempted  to  establish  himself  at  Bath  as  a 
physician,  but  was  not  successful.  His  failure 
has  been  attributed  to  the  haughtiness  of  his 
manners.  It  is  not  very  apparent,  however,  what 
claims  to  medical  estimation  he  could  advance; 
and  the  celebrity  for  aggravating  and  exposing 
personal  follies,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
novels,  was  rather  too  formidable  to  recommend 
him  as  a  confidential  visitant  to  the  sick  cham- 
bers of  fiishion.  To  a  sensitive  valetudinarian 
many  diseases  would  be  less  alarming  than  a 
doctor,  who  might  slay  the  character  by  his  ridi- 
cule, and  might  not  save  the  body  by  his  pre- 
scriptions. 

Returning  disappointed  from  Bath,  he  fiixed 
his  residence  at  Chelsea,  and  supported  himself 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  by  his  literary  employ- 
ments. The  manner  in  which  he  lived  at  Chel- 
sea, and  the  hospitality  which  he  afforded  to 
many  of  his  poorer  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  litera- 
ture, have  been  somewhat  ostentatiously  described 
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by  hiB  own  pen  ;*  but  Dr.  Moore  anores  us,  that 
the  account  of  hiB  liberality  ia  not  overcharged. 
In  1753  he  produced  hia  novel  of  <<  Count  Fath« 
om  ;"  and  three  years  afterward,  whilst  confined 
in  prison,  for  a  libel  on  Admiral  Knowles,  amused 
himself  with  writing  the  *<  Adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves."  In  the  following  year  he 
attempted  the  stage  in  a  farce,  entitled  the  **^  Re- 
prisals," which,  though  oi  no  great  value,  met 
with  temporary  success.  Prolific  as  his  pen  was, 
he  seems  from  this  period  to  have  felt  that  he 
could  depend  for  subsistence  more  securely  upon 
works  of  industry  than  originality ;  and  he  en- 
gaged in  voluminous  drudgeries,  which  added 
nothing  to  his  fame,  whilst  they  made  inroads  on 
his  health  and  equanimity.  His  conduct  of  the 
Critical  Review,  in  particular,  embroiled  him  in 
rancorous  personalities,  and  brought  forward  the 
least  agreeable  parts  of  his  character.  He  sup- 
ported the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute  with  his  pen, 
but  missed  the  reward  which  he  expected.  Though 
he  had  realized  large  sums  by  several  of  his  works, 
he  saw  the  evening  of  his  life  approach,  with  no 
provision  in  prospect,  but  what  he  could  receive 
from  severe  and  continued  labours;  and  with 
him,  that  evening  might  be  said  to  approach 
prematurely,  for  bis  constitution  seems  to  have 
begun  to  break  down  when  he  was  not  much 
turned  of  forty.  The  death  of  his  only  daughter 
obliged  him  to  seek  relief  from  sickness  and 
melancholy  by  travelling  abroad  for  two  years ; 
and  the  Account  of  his  Travels  in  France  and 


Italy,  which  he  published  on  his  return,  afforded 
a  dreary  picture  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  his  health 
still  decaying,  he  made  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
and  renewed  his  attachment  to  his  friends  and 
relations.  His  constitution  again  requiring  a 
more  genial  climate,  and  as  he  could  ill  support 
the  expense  of  travelling,  his  friends  tried,  in 
vain,  to  obtain  for  him  from  ministers,  the  situa- 
tion of  consul  at  Nice,  Naples,  or  Leghorn. 
Smollett  had  written  both  for  and  against  minis- 
ters, perhaps  not  always  from  independent  mo- 
tives ;  but  to  find  the  man,  whose  genius  has 
given  exhilaration  to  millions,  thus  reduced  to 
beg,  and  to  be  refused  the  means  that  might  have 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  his  death-bed  in  a  foreign 
country,  is  a  circumstance  which  fills  the  mind 
rather  too  strongly  with  the  recollection  of  Cer- 
vantes. He  set  out,  however,  for  Italy  in  177.0, 
and,  though  debilitated  in  body,  was  able  to  com- 
pose his  novel  of  *<  Humphrey  Clinker."  After 
a  few  months*  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leghorn,  he  expired  there,  in  his  fifly-first 
year.t 

The  few  poems  which  he  has  lefl  have  a  por- 
tion of  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
novels :  but  they  have  not,  like  those  prose  fic- 
tions, the  strength  of  a  master*s  hand.  Were 
he  to  live  over  again,  we  might  wish  him  to  write 
more  poetry,  in  the  belief  that  his  poetical  talent 
would  improve  by  exerdse ;  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  more  of  his  novels  just  as  they  are.]; 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
MouBN,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish 'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renown'd. 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie. 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife. 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famish'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 
Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots «it  then,  in  every  dime. 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
fhy  martial  glory,  crowned  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze  ? 


r*  In  Humphrey  Clinker.] 

(t  Fielding  nnd  Smollett  went  abroad  for  health— but 
•brond  to  die— the  oiio  at  Li»lx>n,  the  other  at  Leghorn. 
Sir  Waiter  Scott,  who  wrote  their  liven,  was  impreMcd 
with  their  fttoK;  nouxht  in  vain  fur  health  where  they  had 
soQght  it,  but  lived  to  return,  to  relapse,  and  to  die.  Thers 


Thy  towMng  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  dvil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o*er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh  baneful  cause,  oh  fatal  morn. 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 
The  sons  against  their  father  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murd*ring  steel ! 

The  pious  mother,  doom'd  to  death. 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath. 


Is  Bomething  melancholy  in  the  limilarity  of  their  stories 
toward  the  close.] 

[t  Tbifi  passage  is  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Srott  in  his  Me- 
moir of  Smollett  *'  The  truth  is,"  ho  addis  *'  that  in  the<ie 
▼ery  novels  are  expended  many  of  the  ingredionts  both 
of  grave  and  humorous  poetry."  Jftsc.  WarkSy  vol.  iil.  p.  IT6.J 
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The  bleak  wind  whkdes  roand  htt  Iwftd, 
Her  helpless  orf^ans  cry  for  bread; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  aiid  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend ; 
And  stretch'd  beneath  the  inclement  skieSy 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  unimpairM  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat ; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow : 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.* 


ODB  TO  LEVBN-WATEB. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
'  And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source  ; 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread ; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  edges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen. 
And  lasses  chaunting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale, 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil. 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


ODE  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

BTBOPHI. 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share. 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye. 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.f 
Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 
A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 
Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime       [clime. 
Hath  bleach'd  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying 

[♦  Thin  Ode  bjr  Dr.  Smollett,  doo«  rather  more  honour  to 
the  author's  feellngii  than  Mh  taitte.  The  mechanical  part, 
with  rtvard  to  numbeni  and  language,  in  not  ko  perfect  as 
so  Phort  a  work  as  this  requires ;  but  the  pathetic  it  con- 
tains, particularly  in  the  last  stanaa  but  one,  is  exquisitely 
fine.— <10LiNiiiiTB.] 


What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul 

With  frantic  superstition  for  his  guide, 

Arm'd  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall. 

The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied : 

The  ruthless  hag,  by  Weser's  flood. 

In  Heaven's  name  urged  the  infernal  blow ; 

And  red  the  stream  began  to  flow : 

The  vanquish'd  were  baptized  with  blood  l^ 

AXnSTROPRL 

The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled 
From  altars  stain'd  with  human  gore ; 
And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led 
In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 
There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 
LuU'd  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main  ; 
When  a  bold  savage  pass'd  that  way, 
Impell'd  by  destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appeared : 
The  hunted  bear  supplied  a  shaggy  vest ; 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yciJow  beard ; 
And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  furious  blast. 
He  stopped :  he  gazed  :  his  bosom  glow'd. 
And  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her  charms : 
He  seized  the  advantage  fate  allowed. 
And  straight  compress'd  her  in  his  vigorous  aims. 


The  curiew  scream'd,  the  tritons  blew 
Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravish'd  nte ; 
Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew ; 
And  Independence  saw  the  light 
The  light  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains, 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn. 
While  Philomel  renew'd  her  warbled  strains. 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stolen  embrace  was  bom — 
The  mountain  dryads,  seized  with  joy. 
The  smiling  infant  to  their  charge  consign'd  ; 
The  Doric  Muse  caress'd  the  favourite  boy; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 
As  rolling  years  matured  his  age. 
He  flouriab'd  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire ; 
While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

aututkophb. 
Aocomplish'd  thus  he  wing'd  his  way. 
And  zealous  roved  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display. 
And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the   aspiring 

soul. 
On  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  raised 
Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave. 
Where  tyranny  beheld  amazed 
Fair  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  mark'd  her 

grave. 
He  steel'd  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms 
To  burst  the  Iberian's  double  chain ; 
And  cities  rear'd,  and  planted  farms. 
Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 

[t  Are  not  these  noble  verms?  Thej  arc  the  Introdue. 
tiou  of  Smollett's  Ode  to  Independence. — Buicrs.] 

[X  Smollett's  Ode  to  Independmcr,  the  mwt  cbarartorMio 
of  his  poetical  worlcs,  was  published  two  yean  after  hb 
death,  bj  the  Messrs.  Foulis  of  (jla^sfrow;  the  mytholo> 
elcal  commencement  is  eminently  beautiful. — Sib  Walts 
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He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  sate 
On  Uri's  rocks  in  close  divan ; 
And  wing'd  that  arrow  sure  as  fate, 
Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 


Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  cross'd, 
Where  blasted  nature  pants  supine, 
Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust, 
To  freedom's  adamantine  shrine  ; 
And  many  a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  aghast ! 
He  snatched  from  under  fell  oppression's  wing ; 
And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste 
The  all-cheering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 
He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 
Diffused  through  eveiy  baser  mould. 
Even  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore, 
And  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold ; 
He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 
Pomp's  tinsel  livery  to  despise  : 
My  lips  by  him  chastised  to  truth, 
Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  the  heart  denies. 

A9TISTR0FHZ. 

Those  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread. 
Where  vamish'd  Vice  and  Vanity  combined. 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread ; 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-born  mind. 
While  Insolence  his  wrinkled  front  uprears, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears, 
Full  often  wreathed  around  the  miscreant's  brow ; 
Where  ever-dimpling  Falsehood,  pert  and  vain, 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth ; 


And  pale  Disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train, 
Torments  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

SmOPHK. 

In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  opprest ; 
So  moves  the  sumpter-mule,  in  hamess'd  pride, 
That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay, 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasure  lay  ; 
And  all  her  jingling  bells  fantastic  Folly  ring ; 
Disquiet,  Doubt,  and  Dread  shall  intervene ; 
And  Nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just. 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene. 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  Disgust. 

A^insTaopaE. 

Nature  I'll  court  in  her  seqoester'd  haunts. 

By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell. 

Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts, 

And  Health,   and   Peace,   and    Contemplation 

dwell. 
There  Study  shall  with  Solitude  recline ; 
And  Friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains ; 
And  Toil  and  Temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains : 
And  fearless  Poverty  shall  guard  the  door ; 
And  Taste  unspoil'd  the  frugal  table  spread ; 
And  Industry  supply  the  humble  store ; 
And  Sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed: 
White-mantled  Innocence,  etherial  sprite. 
Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night: 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power!  my  patron  and  my  pride. 


JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 


[Bora,171S.   Dl«d,  IHS.] 


John  Cunningham  was  the  son  of  a  wine- 
cooper  in  Dublin.  Having  written  a  farce,  called 
**  Love  in  a  Mist,"  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
came  to  Britain  as  a  strolling  actor,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  a  performer  in  Digges's  company  in 


Edinburgh,  and  for  many  years  made  his  resi- 
dence at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  died  at 
that  place,  in  the  house  of  a  benevolent  printer, 
whose  hospitality  had  for  some  time  supported 
him. 


CONTENT.    A  PASTORAL. 

O'lB  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren, 
and  bare. 
As  wilder'd  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair 
And  leads  me— o'er  lawns — to  her  home : 
Yellow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 
crown'd. 
Green  rushes  were  strew'd  on  her  floor, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly 
round. 
And  deck'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 


We  sate  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast. 

Fresh  fruits !  and  she  cull'd  me  the  best ; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances 
she  cast, 

Love  sUly  stole  into  my  breast! 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied, 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine !) 
Fve  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied. 

But  take  me,  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek ; 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms !  [cheek, 
I  kiss'd  the  ripe  roses    that    glow'd    on   her 

And  lock'd  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
2w2 
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ANONYMOUS. 


Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep, 
And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  Btream, 

Reclined  on  her  boeom,  I  sink  into  sleep, 
Her  image  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rinng  hills, 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views. 
Or  rest  on  the    rock    whence    the    streamlet 
distils. 

And  point  out  new  themes  fiyr  my  Muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager,  Peace,  is  well  known  for  her  aire, 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 


HAY-ETE;  OB,  KATE  OF  ABBBDSBN. 

Thb  silver  moon's  enamour'd  beam 

Steals  sofUy  through  the  night. 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream. 

And  kiss  reflected  light 
To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  sleep, 

('Tis  where  you've  seldom  been,) 
May's  vigil  whilst  the  shepherds  keep 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


Upon  the  green  the  viigins  wait. 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay. 
Till  Mom  unbar  her  golden  gate. 

And  give  the  promised  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare, 

The  promised  May,  when  seen. 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fiur. 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes. 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats, 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love : 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes. 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird !  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks 

'TIS  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead. 

Where  midnight  fairies  rove. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead, 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love : 
For  see  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

8he  claims  a  virgin  queen ! 
And  hark  the  happy  shepherds  cry, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


ANONYMOUS. 


BONO. 

raOM  TBI  ■HAHBOOKjOa  msiBiiuii  caosBB. 

DUBUR,  1772. 

Bblikda's  sparkling  eyes  and  wit 

Do  various  passions  raise ; 
And,  like  the  lightning,  yield  a  bright, 

But  momentary  blaze. 

Eliza's  milder,  gentler  sway, 

Her  conquests  fairly  won. 
Shall  last  till  life  and  time  decay, 

Eternal  as  the  sun. 

Thus  the  wild  flood  with  deafning  roar 
Bursts  dreadful  from  on  high : 

But  soon  its  empty  rage  is  o'er, 
And  leaves  the  channel  dry : 


While  the  pure  stream,  which  still  and  slow 

Its  gentler  current  brings. 
Through  every  change  of  time  shall  flow 

With  unexhausted  springs. 


SPIGRAH  ON  TWO  HONOPOUBIS. 


BoKB  and  Skin,  two  Millen  thin. 
Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it ; 

But  be  it  known  to  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  can't  bear  it* 


[•ThiBiBhj Byrom,  tbs  sathor  of  Fhabe, a  FMtonl; 
see  ante,  p.  400.] 


J!I*/1M 


GEORGE  LORD  LTTTELTON. 


[Be^^  1709k    Died,  ITTS  J 


This  noblemati'ii  public  and  private  virtues, 
and  his  merits  as  the  historian  of  Henry  II.,  will 
be  remembered  when  his  verses  are  forgotten. 
By  a  felicity  very  rare  in  his  attempts  at  poetry, 
the  kids  and  fawns  of  his  Monody  do  not  entirely 
extinguish  all  appearance  of  that  sincere  feeling 
with  which  it  must  have  been  composed.  Gray,  in 
a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  has  justly  remarked 
the  beauty  of  the  stanza  beginning  "In  vain  I 
look  around."    « If  it  were  all  like  this  stanza," 


he  continues,  « I  should  be  excessively  pleased. 
Nature,  and  sorrow,  and  tenderness  are  the  true 
genius  of  such  things,  (monodies,)  and  something 
of  these  I  find  in  several  parts  of  it  (not  in  the 
orange-tree.)  Poetical  ornaments  are  foreign  to 
the  purpose,  for  they  only  show  a  man  is  not 
sorry ;  and  devotion  is  worse,  for  it  teaches  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  sorry,  which  is  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing."* 


FROM  THE  MONODT. 

At  length  escaped  from  every  human  eye, 

From  every  duty,  every  care. 
That  in  my  mournful  thoughts  might  claim  a  share, 
Or  force  my  tears  their  flowing  stream  to  dry ; 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  this  embowering  shade. 
This  lone  retreat,  for  tender  sorrow  made, 
I  now  may  give  my  burdened  heart  relief; 

And  pour  forth  all  my  stores  of  grief; 
Of  grief  surpassing  every  other  woe, 
Far  as  the  purest  bliss,  the  happiest  love 

Can  on  th'  ennobled  mind  boitow. 

Exceeds  the  vulgar  joys  that  move 
Our  gross  desires,  inelegant  and  low. 


In  vain  I  look  around 
O'er  all  the  well-known  ground. 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry ; 
Where  oft  we  used  to  walk. 
Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky ; 
Nor  by  yon  fountain  s  side, 
Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found : 
In  all  the  wide-stretch'd  prospect's  ample  bound 
No  more  my  mournful  eye 
Can  aught  of  her  espy, 
Btit  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 
♦  «  *  * 

8weet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  playftil  fiiwns, 
Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  lawns 
By  your  delighted  mother's  side : 
Who  now  your  iniant  steps  shall  guide  ? 
Ah !  where  is  now  the  hand  whose  tender  care 
To  every  virtue  would  have  fbrm'd  your  youth. 
And  strew'd  with  flowers  the  thorny  ways  of  truth  1 
O  loss  beyond  repair ! 
O  wretched  ftither !  left  alone, 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune  and  thy  own: 

[*And  in  s  letter  to  Wharton,  he  raje,  "Hato  you 
Men  Lyttelton'i  Monody  on  his  wife's  death?  there  ere 
pertB  of  it  too  stiff  and  poetical,  but  others  tmlv  tender 
sad  elegiac  as  one  would  wish."— >V&rX;<  by  MUford,  vol. 
VL  p.  «0.— Among  Smollett's  Poems  is  a  Burlesque  en 


How  shall  thy  weaken'd  mind  oppress'd  with 
And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave,  [woe, 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe ! 

Now  she,  alas !  is  gone,  [save  1 

From  folly  and  from  vice  their  helpless  age  to 
*  «  •  « 

Oh  best  of  wives !  Oh  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  when  thy  virgin  charms 

Were  yielded  to  my  arms : 
How  can  my  soul  endure  the  loss  of  thee  ? 
How  in  the  worid,  to  me  a  desert  grown, 

Abandon'd  and  alone. 
Without  my  sweet  companion  can  I  live  1 

Without  thy  lovely  smile. 
The  dear  reward  of  every  virtuous  toil, 
What  pleasures  now  can  pall'd  ambition  give  7 
£  v'n  the  delightful  sense  of  well-eam'd  praise. 
Unshared  by  thee,  no  more  my  lifeless  thoughts 

could  raise. 

For  my  distracted  mind 
What  succour  can  I  find  ? 
On  whom  for  consolation  shall  I  call  1 

Support  me,  every  friend ; 

Your  kind  assistance  lend. 
To  bear  the  weight  of  this  oppressive  woe. 

Alas !  each  fiiend  of  mine, 
^y  dear  departed  love,  so  much  was  thine, 
That  none  has  any  comfort  to  bestow. 

My  books,  the  best  relief, 

In  every  other  grief. 
Are  now  with  your  idea  saddeu'd  all : 
Each  favourite  author  we  together  read  * 
My  tortured  memory  wounds,  and  speaks  of  Lucy 

dead. 

We  were  the  happiest  poir  of  human  kind ; 
The  rolling  year  its  varying  course  perform'd, 

And  back  retum'd  again ; 
Another  and  other  smiling  came, 

Lyttelton's  Ode,  but  a  veiy  poor  one.  It  is  not  a  little 
enrious,  we  may  add,  that  Tbm  Jones  is  InsrTlbed  to  Lyt- 
telton,  and  that  the  Oosling  Sorag  of  Peregrine  Piekle  was 
the  patron  of  fielding.] 
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BOBERT  FERGUSSON. 


And  SRW  OUT  happiness  unchanged  remain : 

Still  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  concord  did  our  wishes  bind : 
Our  studies,  pleasures,  taste,  the  same. 
O  fatal,  fatal  stroke, 
That  all  this  pleasing  fabric  love  had  raised 

Of  rare  feUcity, 
On  which  ev*n  wanton  vice  with  envy  gazed. 
And  every  scheme  of  bliss  our  hearts  had  form*d, 
"With  soothing  hope,  for  many  a  future  day, 

In  one  sad  moment  broke ! 
Yet,  O  my  soul,  thy  rising  murmurs  stay ; 
Nor  dare  the  all-wise  Disposer  to  arraign. 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree 
With  impious  grief  complain, 
That  all  thy  fuU-blown  joys  at  once  should  fade ; 
Was  his  most  righteous  will — and  be  that  will 
ob^yU 


PBOLOGUB  TO  OOMOLANUS.* 

I  COMB  not  here  your  candour  to  implore 
For  scenes  whose  author  is,  alas !  no  more ; 
He  wants  no  advocate  his  cause  to  plead  ; 
You  will  yourselves  be  patrons  of  the  dead. 
No  party  his  benevolence  confined, 
No  sect — ^it  flowed  alike  to  all  mankind. 
He  loved  his  friends — forgive  this  gushing  tear: 
Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here. 


He  loved  his  friends  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart 
So  clear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art. 
Such  generous  fhendship,  such  unshaken  xeal» 
No  words  can  speak  it,  but  our  tears  may  telL 
Oh  candid  truth.  Oh  faith  without  a  stain. 
Oh  manners  greatly  firm  and  nobly  plain. 
Oh  sympathizing  love  of  others'  bliss. 
Where  will  you  find  another  breast  like  his  ? 
Such  was  the  man, — the  Poet  well  you  know : 
Oft  has  he  touch'd  your  hearts  with  tender  woe : 
Oft  in  this  crowded  house,  with  just  applause 
You  heard  him  feach  fair  Virtue's  purest  laws ; 
For  his  chaste  muse  employM  her  heav'n-taDgfat 

lyre 
None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire : 
Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought. 
One  line  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  bk»t. 
Oh  may  to-night  your  favourable  doom 
Another  laurel  add  to  grace  his  tomb ! 
Whilst  he  superior  now  to  praise  or  blame. 
Hears  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  fame. 
Yet  if  to  those,  whom  most  on  earth  he  loved. 
From  whom  his  pious  care  is  now  removed. 
With  whom  his  liberal  hand  and  bounteous  heart 
Shared  all  his  little  fortune  could  impart ; 
If  to  those  firiends  your  kind  regard  shall  give 
What  they  no  longer  can  from  him  receive, 
That,  that,  even  now,  above  yon  starry  pole. 
May  touch  with  pleasure  his  immortal  bouL 


ROBERT  FERGUSSON. 


[Bom,lT60.    Died,  mi.] 


This  unfortunate  young  man,  who  died  in  a 
mad-house  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  left  some 
pieces  of  considerable  humour  and  originality  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  Burns,  who  took  the  hint 
of  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  firom  Fergus- 
son's  Farmer's  Ingle,  seems  to  have  esteemed  him 
with  an  exaggerated  partiality,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  his  having  perused  him  in 
lus  youth.t  On  his  first  visit  to  Bdinburgh, 
Bums  traced  out  the  grave  of  Fergusson,  and 
placed  a  head-stone  over  it  at  his  own  expense, 
inscribed  with  verses  of  appropriate  feeling.^ 

Fergusson  was  bom  at  £dinbuxgh,  where  his 
father  held  the  office  of  accountant  to  the  British 
Dinen-hall.  He  was  educated  partly  at  the  high- 
school  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Dundee,  after  which  a  bursary,  or  ex- 
hibition, was  obtained  for  him  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  youth  of  promising  genius.    His 

[*  ThomM>n*8  posthiunous  plaj*  and  q)ok«n  bj  Qnln. 
Tbu  is  among  the  best  prologues  in  oar  language :  and  la 
excelled  only  by  Pope's  befbre  Cato,  and  Johnson's  Dnuy 
Lane  opening.] 

[f  Boms  in  one  place  prefers  him  to  Allan  fiamsay ; 
"  the  excellent  Bamsay,"  be  says.  *'ancl  the  still  more  ex- 
oallent  Fergusson."  But  he  has  found  no  follower. 
JSonu*  obUgations  to  Fergusson  are  certainly  greater 


eccentricity  was,  unfortunately,  of  equal  growth 
with  his  talents;  and  on  one  occaaon,  having 
taken  part  in  an  aSray  among  the  students,  thst 
broke  out  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  leaders,  and  expelled 
from  college ;  but  was  received  back  again  upon 
promises  of  future  good  behaviour.  On  leaviog 
college  he  found  himself  destitute,  by  the  death  of 
his  fother ;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain 
support  from  an  uncle  at  Aberdeen,  he  returned 
on  foot  to  his  mother's  house  at  Edinburgh,  half 
dead  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  which 
brought  on  an  ilhiess  that  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  his  delicate  frame.  On  his  recoveiy  be 
was  received  as  a  clerk  in  the  oommiasary's  clei^'s 
ofiice,  where  he  did  not  continue  long,  bat  ex- 
changed it  for  the  same  situation  in  the  office  of 
the  sheriflf  clerk,  and  there  he  remained  as  long 
as  his  health  and  habits  admitted  of  any  appli- 
cation to  business.    Had  he  possessed  ordinary 

than  to  Bamsay,  and  gTfMUide  for  once  warped  bis  gene- 
rally  good,  aound,  and  diacrimina.Ung  taste  in  poetic  eri- 
ticism.] 

\X  No  leulptored  marble  here,  nor  pompous  1^, 
No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust ; 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way, 
TO  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust] 


ROBERT  FERGUSSON. 
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prudence,  he  might  have  lived  by  the  drudgery 
of  copying  papers ;  but  the  appearance  of  some 
of  hia  poems  having  gained  him  a  flattering  no- 
tice, he  was  drawn  into  dissipated  company,  and 
became  a  wit,  a  songster,  a  mimic,  and  a  free 
liver;  and  finally,  after  fits  of  penitence  and  reli- 
gious despondency,  went  mad.  When  commit- 
ted to  the  receptacle  of  the  insane,  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  dreadful  fate  seemed  to  come  over 
him.  At  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  he  uttered 
a  wild  cry  of  despair,  which  was  re-echoed  by  a 


shout  from  all  the  inmates  of  the  dismal  man-, 
sion,  and  left  an  impression  of  inexpressible 
horror  on  the  friends  who  had  the  task  of  attend- 
ing him.  His  mother,  being  in  extreme  poverty, 
had  no  other  mode  of  disposing  of  him.  A  re- 
mittance, which  she  received  a  few  days  after, 
from  a  more  fortunate  son,  who  was  abroad, 
would  have  enabled  her  to  support  the  expense 
of  affording  him  attendance  in  her  own  house ; 
but  the  aid  did  not  arrive  till  the  poor  maniac  had 
expired.* 


THZ  FAIIMEB*S  INOLB. 

Et  mnlto  imprimis  bilaraiu  eonvlvia  Baocho^ 
Ante  Iboum,  ei  triguB  erit— Visa. 

Whan  gloamin  grey  out  owre  the  welkin  keeks;' 

Whan  Batie  ca's  his  owsen^  to  the  byre ; 
Whan  Thrasher  John,  sair  dung,*  his  barn-door 
steeks,' 

An'  lusty  lasses  at  the  dightin'*  tire; 
What  bangs^  fu'  leal  the  e'enin's  coming  cauld, 

An*  gars  snaw-tappit  Winter  freeze  in  vain  ; 
Gars'  dowie  mortals  look  baith  blithe  an'  bauld, 

Nor  fiey'd*  wi'  a'  the  poortith  o'  the  plain ; 

Begin,  my  Muse !  and  chaunt  in  hamely  strain. 

Frae  the  big  stack,  weel  winnow't  on  the  hill, 

Wi'  divots  theekit'  frae  the  weet  an  drift ; 
Sods,  peats,  and  heathery  turfs  the  chimley^  fill. 

An'  gar  their  thickening  smeek*  salute  the  lift. 
The  gudeman,  new  come  hame,  is  blithe  to  find. 

Whan  he  out  owre  the  hallan'  flings  his  een. 
That  ilka  turn  is  handled  to  his  mind; 

That  a'  his  housie  looks  sae  cosh"  an'  clean ; 

For  cleanly  house  lo'es  he,  though  e'er  sae 
mean. 

Weel  kens  the  gudewife,  that  the  pleughs  require 
A  heartsome  meltith,*  an'  refreshin'  synd* 

O'  nappy  liquor,  owre  a  bleezin'  fire : 
Sair  werk  an'  poortith  downa'  weel  be  joln'd. 

Wi'  buttered  bannocks  now  the  girdle'  reeks ; 
F  the  fair  nook  the  bowie**  briskly  reams ; 

The  readied  kail'  stands  by  the  chimley  cheeks. 
An'  hand  the  riggin'  het  wi'  welcome  streams, 
Whilk  than  the  daintiest  kitchen'  nicer  seems. 

Frae  this,  lat  gentler  gabs*  a  lesson  lear : 
Wad  they  to  labouring  lend  an  cident*  hand, 

They'd  rax  fell  Strang  upo'  the  simplest  fare, 
Nor  find  their  stamacks  ever  at  a  stand. 

Fu'  hale  an'  healthy  wad  they  pass  the  day ; 
At  night,  in  calmest  slumbers  dose  fu'  sound ; 

Nor  doctor  need  their  weary  life  to  spae," 


[*  0  thou  ray  elder  brother  in  mlsfArtnne^ 
By  tor  my  elder  brother  in  the  manes. 
With  teftrs  I  pi^  thy  xfnbappy  &to  ?— BuBira.] 

a  Pcep<i. — *  Oxen^-<  Fatigued.— rf  Shuts.—*  Winnowing.— 
/  What  bang$/u'  leal — what  shutA  out  most  comfortably. — 
r  Makes.— A  Frightened^— < Thatched  with  turf— i  Chimney 
—A  Smoked — '  the  inner  wall  of  a  cottage. — m  Comfortable. 
— »  Meal^—o  Drink.— f  Should  noL— 4  A  flat  iron  for  toast- 
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Nor  drogs  their  noddle  and  their  sense  confound. 
Till  death  slip  sleely  on,  an'  gie  the  hindmost 
wound. 

On  sicken  food  has  mony  a  doughty  deed 

By  Caledonia's  ancestors  been  done ; 
By  this  did  mony  a  wight  fu*  weirlike  bleed 

In  brulzies*  frae  the  dawn  to  set  o'  sun. 
'Twas  this  that  braced  their  gardics^  stiff  an' 
Strang; 

That  bent  the  deadly  yew  in  ancient  days ; 
Laid  Denmark's  daring  sons  on  yird'  alang ; 

Garr'd  Scottish  thristles  bang  the  Roman  bays ; 

For  near  our  crest  their  heads  they  dought  na 
raise. 

The  couthy  cracks*  begin  whan  supper's  owre; 

The  cheering  bicker*  gars  them  glibly  gash* 
O'  Simmer's  showery  blinks,  an'  Winter's  sour, 

Whase  floods  did  erst  their  mailin's  produce 
hash." 
'Bout  kirk  an'  market  eke  their  tales  gae  on ; 

How  Jock  woo'd  Jenny  here  to  be  his  bride ; 
An'  there,  how  Marion,  for  a  bastard  son, 

Upo'  the  cutty-stool  was  forced  to  ride ; 

The  waefu'  scauld  o'  our  Mess  John  to  bide. 

The  fient  a  cheep  's'  amang  the  bairnies  now; 

For  a'  their  anger's  wi'  their  hunger  gane : 
Ay  maun  the  childcr,  wi*  a  fastin'  mou, 

Grumble  an'  greet,  an'  mak  an  unco  maen/ 
In  rangles'  round,  before  the  ingle's  low, 

Frae  gudame's*  mouth  auld  warld  tafes  they 
hear, 
O'  warlocks  loupin  round  the  wirrikow  :* 

O'  ghaista,  that  win/  in  glen  an  kirkyard  drear, 

Whilk  touzles  a'  their  tap,  an'  gars  them  shake 
wi'  fear! 

For  weel  she  trows,  that  fiends  an'  fairies  be 
Sent  frae  the  deil  to  flcetch*  us  to  our  ill ; 

That  ky  hae  tint'  their  milk  wi'  evil  ee; 
An'  com  been  soowder'd"  on  the  glowin'  kiln. 


ing  cakes.— r  Beer-barrels— «  Broth  with  greens.- 

:  there  is  no  Kngliflh 


Kitchm 

here  meann  what  is  eaten  with  bread : 

word  for  it;  obsonium  is  the  Latinw-^  Palates.—*  Acin- 
ous. — «>  Foretell.  — « In  contests.  —  y  Arms.— s  Earth.— 
a  Pleasant  talk.— ^  The  cup.— «  Chat.— ^  Destroy  the  pro- 
duce of  their  fums. — •  Nota  whimper.— /  Moan.— tf  CSrcUs. 
—A  Orandame.-^  Scan-crow.— i  Abkle^— &  Battoe^-J  Lost, 
—m  Scorched. 
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O  mock  nae  this,  my  friendu !  but  rather  mourn, 
Ye  in  life's  brawest  spring  wi'  reason  clear ; 

Wi'  eild**  our  idle  fancies  a*  return, 

And  dim  our  dolefu'  days  wi'  baimly*  fear ; 
The  mind's  ay  cradled  whan  the  graye  is  near. 

Yet  Thrift,  industrious,  bides  her  latest  days, 
Though  Age  her  sair-dow'd  front  wi'  rundes 
wave; 

Yet  frae  the  russet  lap  the  spindle  plays ; 

Her  e'enin'  stent'  reels  she  as  weel's  the  lave.* 

On  some  feast-day,  the  wee  things  buskit  braw, 
Shall  heese  her  heart  up  wi'  a  silent  joy, 

Fu'  cadgie  that  her  head  was  up  an'  saw 
Her  ain  spun  cleedin'  on  a  darlin'  oy ;' 
Careless  though  death  shou'd  mak  the  feast 
her  foy/ 

In  its  auld  lerroch'  yet  the  deas*  remains,    [ease, 
Where  the  gudeman  aft  streeks*  him  at  his 

A  warm  and  canny  lean  for  weary  banes 
O'  labourers  doylt  upo'  the  wintry  leas. 

Round  him  will  baudrins*  an'  the  collie  come, 
To  wag  their  tail,  and  cast  a  thankfu'  ee. 

To  him  wha  kindly  flings  them  mony  a  crum 
O'  kebbuck' whang'd,  an'  dainty  fadge*  to  prief 
This  a'  the  boon  they  crave,  an'  a*  the  fee. 

Frae  him  the  lads  their  momin'  counsel  tak :  [till; 
What  stack  she  wants  to  thrash;  what  rigs  to 


How  big  a  bim*  maun  lie  on  baasie's*  back. 

For  meal  an'  mu'ter*  to  the  thirlin'  milL 
Niest,  the  gudewife  her  hirelin'  damsels  trads 

Glowr  through  the  byre,  an'  tee  the  hawkie*' 
bound; 
Tak  tent,  case  Crummy  tak  her  wonted  tide/ 

An'  ca'  the  laiglen's^  treasure  on  the  groond; 

Whilk  spills  a  kebbnck  nice,  or  yellow  poand 

Then  a'  the  house  for  sleep  begin  to  green/ 
Their  joints  to  slack  frae  industry  a  while ; 

The  leaden  god  fa's  heavy  on  their  e'en. 

An'  hafflins  steeks  them  frae  their  daily  toil : 

The  cruizy,*  too,  can  only  blink  and  bleer; 
The  reistit  ingle's  done  the  maist  it  dow ; 

Tacksman  an'  cottar  eke  to  bed  maun  steer, 
Upo*  the  cod*  to  dear  their  drumly  pow,' 
Till  wauken'd  by  the  dawnin's  ruddy  glow. 

Peace  to  the  husbandman,  an'  a'  his  tribe,  [year! 

Whase  care  fells  a'  our  wants  firae  year  to 
Lang  may  his  sock*  and  cou'ter  turn  the  gicyb,' 

An'  banks  o'  com  bend  down  wi'  laded  ear ! 
May  Scotia's  simmers  ay  look  gay  an'  green ; 

Her  yellow  ha'rsts  frae  soowry  blasts  decreed! 
May  a'  her  tenants  sit  fu'  snug  an'  bien,* 

Frae  the  hard  grip  o'  ails,  and  poortith  freed ; 

An'  a  lang  lasting  tiain   o'   peacefii'  honra 
succeed! 


PHILIP  DORMER  STANHOPE 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 


[Boni,18M.    DiBd,177t.] 


ON  MR.  NASff S  PICTURE,  AT  FULL  LSNOTH,  BE- 
TWEEN THE  BUSTS  OF  SIR  L  NEWTON 
AND  MR.  POPE,  AT  BATU.« 

The  old  Egyptians  hid  their  wit 

In  hieroglyphic  dress, 
To  give  men  pains  in  search  for  it, 

And  please  themselves  with  guess. 

Modems,  to  hit  the  self-same  path, 

And  exercise  our  parts. 
Place  figures  in  a  room  at  Bath — 

Forgive  them,  God  of  Arts  ! 

Newton,  if  I  can  judge  aright. 
All  wisdom  does  express ; 

»  Age.— «  CfaildlBh.— f  Twk^— 4  The  rest—rOruidcfaild^ 
»  Her  fftrewell    entertainment.  —  t  Comer.  —  «  Bench^ — 

•  Stretch«.--»»  The  cat— «  Cheese.— »  Loaf.—*  To  taete.— 

•  Burden.  —  &  The  hone. — c  The  miller's  perquisite.— 
d  Covii. — c  Fiti.— /  The  milk-pail.— T  To  long.— A  The  lamp. 
—  i  Pillow.  —  i  Thick  heads.  —  »  Ploughshare. — i  Soil.— 
"» Comf  irtnble. 

[•  To  tu.\d  to  his  honoun,  the  eorporation  of  Bath 
placed  a  full-length  rtatuo  of  him  in  Wiltshire's  Ball- 
Toom,  iHtweea  the  ba^ts  of  Newton  and  Pope.  It  was 
upon  this  o^msion  that  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  wrote  that 
Berero  but  witty  epigram,  the  last  lines  of  which  were  so 
deeenredlT  admired,  and  ran  thus: 

The  Ftatue  placed  the  busts  between 
Adds  to  the  satire  strength; 


His  knowledge  gives  mankind  new  light. 

Adds  to  their  happineas. 
Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  wit. 

The  sunshine  of  the  mind; 
Read  o'er  his  works  for  proof  of  it, 

You'll  endless  pleasure  find. 
Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass, 

Made  up  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Sometimes  a  knave,  sometimes  an  an. 

Now  blunt,  and  now  polite. 
The  picture  placed  the  busts  between 

Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 

But  Folly's  at  full  length. 

WiKlom  and  wit  are  little  seen, 
But  Val]j  at  tall  length. 

G0LD6MITB,  L\f€  o/Naih  (Prior,) 

v0l.iiip.n4. 

Mr.  Prior  says  that  the  Ifast  version  of  this  eelebratod 
epigram  appeared  fan  the  Qentleman's  Hagadne  fin>  1741, 
but  we  find  It  in  Mr.  Byce's  Specimens  of  British  PoeteMS, 
as  by  Jane  Brereton,  who  died  In  1740,  and  among  her 
poems  ooUeoted  by  Care  In  1741.  It  was  soon  after  173S 
that  the  statne,  not  the  picture,  was  put  up  at  Bath. 
Good  sayings  fly  looee  on  the  sutftee  of  socie^,  and  are 
generally  assigned  to  men  whom  It  is  the  fiwhkm  to  oele' 
Srete,  and  who  aoeept  in  silenee  all  sudi  felidties.] 


THOMAS  SCOTT. 


[Born,  I7-.    Wed,  17-,1 


PROM  «LTBIC  POBMS,  DBTOTIONAL  AND  MORAL." 

LOSDOir,  1773. 

GOTERNMENT  OF  THE  MIND. 

iMPSRiAt  Reason,  hold  thy  throne, 
Confidence  to  censore  and  approve 

BelonRi  to  thee.    Ye  Paaaione,  own 
Sabjection  and  in  order  move. 


Enchanting  order !  Peace  how  sweet ! 

DelidoQs  harmony  within ; ' 
Blest  self-command,  thy  power  I  greet, 

Ah !  when  shall  I  such  empire  win ! 

The  hero's  laurel  fades ;  the  fame 
For  boundless  sdence  is  but  wind ; 

And  Samson's  strength  a  brutal  name, 
Without  dominion  of  the  mind. 
»  «  *  » 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


[Born,  Not.  10, 171&    Died,  IHiO 


Olitbb  Goldsmith  was  bom  at  a  place  called 
Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Forney,  and  county  of 
Longford,  in  Ireland.  His  father  held  the  living 
of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.* 
There  was  a  tradition  in  the  fomily,  that  they  were 
descended  from  Juan  Romeiro,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, who  had  settled  in  Ireland,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  had  married  a  woman  whose  name 
of  Goldsmith  was  adopted  by  their  descendants. 
Oliver  was  instructed  in  reading  and  vmting  by 
Thomas  Byrne,  a  schoolmaster  in  his  Other's 
parish,  who  had  been  a  quarter-master  in  the 
wars  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  who,  being  fond  of 
relating  his  adventures,  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
municated to  the  young  mind  of  his  pupil  the 
romantic  and  wandering  disposition  which  showed 
itself  in  his  future  years.  He  was  next  placedf 
under  the  Kev.  Mr.  Griffin,  schoolmaster  of  Elphin, 
and  was  received  into  the  house  of  his  father's 
brother,  Mr.  Goldsmith  of  Ballyoughter.  Some 
relations  and  friends  of  his  unde,  who  were  met 
on  a  sodal  party,  happening  to  be  struck  with 
the  sprightlinese  of  diverts  abilities,  and  knowing 
tbe'  narrow  circumstances  of  his  father,  offered  to 
join  in  defraying  tbe  expense  of  giving  him  a 
liberal  education.  The  chief  contributor  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  ContarineJ:  who  had  married  our 
poet's  aunt.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  for  some 
time,  to  the  school  of  Athlone,  and  afterward  to 
an  academy  at  Edgeworthstown,  where  he  was 

[•  Hid  mothor,  by  name  Ann  Jones,  was  maxried  to 
Charles  Goldamith  on  the  4th  of  May,  1718.— Pbiob,  toL  L 
p.  14.1 

[t  An  attack  of  eonflnent  imall-pox.  ▼Udh  had  nearly 
deprived  him  of  life,  and  left  traces  of  its  raragee  in  his 
Ihoe  ever  after,  first  caused  him  to  be  taken  from  under 
the  care  of  Byrne. — Puob,  toI.  i.  p.  28.1 

X  This  benevolent  man  was  desoenaed  firom  the  noble 
ikmily  of  the  Oontarini  of  Teniee.  His  ancestor,  lutTing 
manned  a  nun  in  his  natire  country,  was  obliged  to  fly 
with  her  into  France,  where  she  died  of  the  small-pox. 
Beittff  pursued  by  eeelesiastical  censures,  Oontarini  came 
to  England;  but  the  puritanical  manners  which  then 
prevailed,  having  aflbrded  him  but  a  cold  reception,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  when  at  Chester,  he  met  with 


fitted  for  the  university.  He  was  admitted  a 
sizer  or  servitor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  [11th  June,  1745,]  a  circumstance 
which  denoted  considerable  proficiency ;  and  three 
years  afterward  was  elected  one  of  the  exhibition- 
ers on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  8mith.§  But 
though  he  occasionally  distingruished  himself  by 
his  translations  from  the  classics,  his  general  ap- 
pearance at  the  university  corresponded  neither 
with  the  former  promises,  nor  future  development 
of  his  talents.  He  was,  like  Johnson,  a  lounger 
at  the  college-gate.  He  gained  neither  premiums 
nor  a  scholarship,  and  was  not  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  till  two  years  after  the 
regular  time.  His  backwardness,  it  would  appear, 
was  the  effect  of  despair  more  than  of  wilful 
negligence.il  He  had  been  placed  under  a  savage 
tutor,  named  Theaker  Wilder,  who  used  to  insult 
him  at  public  examinations,  and  to  treat  his  de- 
linquencies with  a  ferocity  that  broke  his  spirit 
On  one  occasion  poor  Oliver  was  so  imprudent 
as  to  invite  a  company  of  young  people,  of  both 
sexes,  to  a  dance  and  supper  in  his  rooms ;  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  which,  Theaker  grimly 
repaired  to  the  place  of  revelry,  belaboured  him 
before  his  guests,  and  rudely  broke  up  the  assem- 
bly. The  disgrace  of  this  inhuman  treatment 
drove  him  for  a  time  from  the  university.  He 
set  out  from  Dublin,  intending  to  saU  from 
Cork  for  some   other  country,   he  knew  not 

a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Chalone^,  whom  he  married. 
Haring  afterward  conformed  to  the  established  ebnrcli, 
be,  through  the  interest  of  his  wife's  familr,  obtain^ 
eodosiaFtical  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin.  Their 
lineal  defendant  was  the  beneCnetor  of  Goldsmith.-4S(M 
Pbior,toL1.  p.  61.] 

[}  Out  of  ninetuen  elected  on  the  occasion,  his  name 
stands  mronteenth  on  tbe  list;  the  emolument  was  trifling 
being  no  more  than  about  thirtv  shillings ;  but  the  eredit 
something,  for  it  was  the  flrst  dustinetion  he  had  obtained 
in  bis  college  career.— Pbiob,  toI.  L  p.  87.] 

[ji  Mr.  Prior  discovered  several  notices  of  Ooldsmith  la 
the  College  books.  On  the  9th  of  Mi^^,  1718,  he  was  tunui 
doum;  twice  he  was  otaOimtd  Ibr  neglecting  a  Oreek  lec- 
ture, and  thrice  oosimsmied  Ibr  dUlgenee  In  attending  It] 
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whither;  but,  after  wandering  about  till  he 
waa  reduced  to  such  &inine,  that  he  thought 
a  handful  of  gray  peas,  which  a  girl  gaye  him 
at  a  wake,  the  sweetest  repast  be  had  ever  tasted, 
he  returned  home  like  the  prodigal  son,  and 
matters  were  adjusted  for  his  being  received  again 
at  college. 

About  the  time  of  his  finally  leaving  the  uni- 
Tersity  his  father  died.*  His  unde  Conterine, 
from  whom  he  experienced  the  kindness  of  a 
father,  wished  him  to  have  taken  orders,  and 
Oliver  is  said  to  have  applied  for  them,  but  to 
have  been  rejected;  though  for  what  reason  is 
not  sufficiently  known.t  He  then  accepted  the 
situation  of  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman *s  family, 
and  retained  it  long  enough  to  save  about  30L, 
with  which  he  bought  a  tolerable  horse,  and  went 
forth  upon  his  adventures.;]:  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  his  friends,  having  heard  nothing  of  him, 
concluded  that  he  had  lefl  the  kingdom,  when  he 
returned  to  his  mother's  house,  without  a  penny, 
upon  a  poor  little  horse,  which  he  called  Fiddle- 
back,  and  which  was  not  worth  more  than 
twenty  shillings.  The  account  which  he  gave  of 
himself  was,  that  he  had  been  at  Cork,  where  he 
bad  sold  his  former  horse,  and  paid  his  passage 
to  America ;  but  the  ship  happening  to  sail  whilst 
he  was  viewing  the  curiosities  of  the  city,  he  had 
just  money  enough  lefl  to  purchase  Fiddleback, 
and  to  reach  the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance  on 
the  road.  This  nominal  friend,  however,  had 
received  him  veiy  coldly ;  and,  in  order  to  evade 
his  application  for  pecuniary  relief,  had  advised 
him  to  sell  his  diminutive  steed,  and  promised 
him  another  in  its  place,  which  should  cost  him 
nothing  either  for  price  or  provender.  To  con« 
firm  this  promise  he  pulled  out  an  oaken  staff 
from^eneath  his  bed.  Just  as  this  generous  offer 
had  been  made,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  came 
in,  and  invited  both  the  miser  and  Goldsmith  to 
dine  with  him.  Upon  a  short  acquaintance, 
Oliver  communicated  his  situation  to  the  stranger, 
and  was  enabled,  by  his  liberality,  to  proceed 
upon  his  journey.  This  was  his  stoiy.  His 
mother,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  looking  rather 
gravely  upon  her  prudent  child,  who  had  such 
adventures  to  relate,  when  he  concluded  them  by 
saying,  "and  now,  my  dear  mother,  having 
struggled  so  hard  to  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder 
that  you  are  not  more  rejoiced  to  see  me."  Mr. 
Contarine  next  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Tem- 
ple; but  on  his  way  to  London  he  was  fleeced  of 
all  his  money  in  gaming,  and  returned  once  more 
to  his  mother's  house  in  disgrace  and  affliction. 
Again  was  his  good  uncle  reconciled  to  him,  and 
equipped  him  for  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  pur^ 
sue  the  study  of  medicine. 

[*  His  Ikther  died  early  in  1747,  before  he  had  become 
an  exhiUUoMr  on  Smith's  fonndatkm.  On  the  STth  of 
Vehmarv,  1740,  after  a  residence  of  four  years,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arte.] 
[t  Bj  the  aooount  of  his  sister,  he  was  nijected  on  the 
ea  of  being  too  young ;  whatever  was  the  cause  of  his 
'    does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  second  attempt 

surely  80i.  was  a 


plea  of  being 
x^}eetk»n,  ha  d 

""Ct  Mr.  Prior 


laigss 


I  to  save  in  so 


'as  a  year  there ; 
short  a  period.] 


On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of 
1752,  he  took  lodgings,  and  sallied  forth  to  take 
a  view  of  the  city  ;  but,  at  a  late  hour,  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  omitted  to  inform  himself  of 
the  name  and  address  of  his  landlady ;  and  would 
not  have  found  his  way  back,  if  he  had  not  for- 
tunately met  with  the  porter  who  had  carried 
his  luggage.  After  attending  two  winter  counea 
of  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  per* 
mitted,  by  his  uncle,  to  repair  to  Ley  den,  for  the 
sake  of  finishing  his  studies,  when  his  departure 
was  accelerated  by  a  debt,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted by  becoming  security  for  an  aoqaaiotance, 
and  from  the  arrest  attending  wludi,  he  was  only 
saved  by  the  interference  of  a  friend.  If  Ley* 
den,  however,  was  his  object,  he  with  the  usual 
eccentricity  of  his  motions,  set  out  to  reach  it  by 
way  of  Bordeaux,  and  embarked  in  a  ship  which 
was  bound  thither  from  I^ith ;  but  which  was 
driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  His  fellow-passengers  were  some 
Scotchmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  raising 
men  in  their  own  country  for  the  service  of  the 
king  of  France.  They  were  arrested,  by  orders 
from  government,  at  Newcastle;  and  Goldamith, 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison  with  them, 
waa  not  liberated  till  after  a  fortnight's  confine- 
ment. By  this  accident,  however,  he  was  evoi- 
tually  saved  from  an  early  death.  This  vessel 
sailed  during  his  imprisonment,  and  was  wrecked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  where  every  soul 
on  board  perished. 

On  being  released,  he  took  afaipping  for  Hol- 
land, and  arrived  at  Leyden,  where  he  continued 
about  a  twelvemonth,  and  studied  chemistry  and 
anatomy.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  ex- 
hausted his  last  farthing  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  expended  the  greater  part  of  a  supply,  which 
a  friend  lent  him,  in  purchasing  some  costly  Dutch 
flower-roots,  which  he  intended  for  a  present  to 
his  uncle,  he  set  out  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot,  unincumbered  at  least  by  the  weight  of 
his  money.  The  manner  in  which  he  occasion- 
ally subsisted,  during  his  travela,  by  playing  his 
flute  among  the  peaaantry,  and  by  d&sputing  at 
the  different  universities,  has  been  innumerable 
times  repeated.  In  the  last,  and  moat  authentic 
account  of  his  life,§  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  ever  been  a  travelling  tutor,  is  called  in 
question.  Assistance  from  his  uncle  most  have 
reached  him,  as  he  remained  fiir  six  months  at 
Padua,  after  having  traversed  parts  of  Flandeis, 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  the  last  of 
which  countries  he  wrote  the  first  sketch  of  bis 
«« Traveller." 

His  uncle  having  died  while  he  was  in  Italy,  be 
was  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  through  France  to 

dSinceMr.Gampbell  wrote,  the  Life  of  Goldsmith  hai 
been  written  by  Mr.  Prior  in  two  elaborate  octavo  volnmei, 
full  of  new  fbots  and  new  matter,  that  attest  what  un- 
wearied researah  and  wellHlireoted  dilUgenoe  may  achieTCw 
Bat  Mr.  Prior,  like  Mr.Oampbell,  has  ^en  an  undue  im- 
portance to  Goldsmith.  The  drottmstaooe,  however,  to 
which  Ur.  OampbeU  aUodes,'  is  left  by  Prior  in  the  «as 
obscurity.] 
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England,  and  arrxTed  in  London  in  «xtreaie  dis- 
tress.* He  was  for  a  short  time  usher  in  an 
academy,  and  was  afterward  found  and  relioTed, 
by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh,  in  the  situation  ojf 
journeyman  to  a  chemistt  By  his  friend's  as- 
sistance he  was  enabled  to  take  lodgings  in  the 
city,  and  endeavoured  to  estabUsh  himself  in 
medical  practice.  In  this  attempt  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Milner, 
a  dissenting  clergyman,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  physician  to  one  of  the  factories  in 
India;  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
getting  thither,  prepared  to  publish,  by  subscrip- 
tion, his  *<  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Literature  in  Europe."  For  some  un- 
known reason  his  appouitmeut  to  India  was 
dropped ;{  and  we  find  him,  in  April  1767, 
writing  in  Dr.  Griffiths*  Monthly  Review,  for  a 
salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  proprie- 
tor's house.  Leaving  this  employment,  be  went 
into  private  lodgings,  and  finished  his  ^  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Literature,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1769.  The  rest  of  his  history  from  this 
lieriod  becomes  chiefly  that  of  his  well-known 
works.  His  principal  literary  employments,  pre- 
vious to  his  raising  himself  into  notice  by  his 
poetry,  were  conducting  the  Lady's  Magazine, 
writing  a  volume  of  essays,  called  *<the  Bee/* 
« Letters  on  English  History,**  « Letters  of  a 
Citizen  of  the  Worid,**  and  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.** Boswell  has  related  the  affecting  circum- 
stances in  which  Dr.  Johnson  found  poor  Gold- 
smith in  lodgings  at  Wine-office  court.  Fleet- 
street,  where  he  had  finished  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, immured  by  bailifis  from  without,  and 
threatened  with  expulsion  by  his  landlady  from 
within.  The  sale  of  the  novel  for  60/.  brought 
him  present  relief;  and  within  a  few  yean  from 
that  time,  he  emerged  from  his  obscurity  to  the 
best  society  and  literary  distinction.  But  what- 
ever change  of  public  estimation  he  experienced, 
the  man  was  not  to  be  altered ;  and  he  continued 
to  exhibit  a  personal  character  which  was  neither 
much  reformed  by  experience,  nor  dignified  by 
reputation.  It  is  but  too  well  known,  that  with 
all  his  original  and  refined  faculties,  he  was  often 
the  butt  of  witlings,  and  the  dupe  of  impostors. 
He  threw  away  his  money  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  might  also  be  said  to  be  a  losing  gambler  in 
conversation,  for  he  aimed  in  all  societies  at  being 
brilliant  and  argumentative ;  but  generally  chose 
to  dispute  on  the  subjects  which  he  least  under- 
stood, and  contrived  to  forfeit  as  much  credit  for 
common  sense  as  could  be  got  rid  of  in  colloquial 
intercourse.  After  losing  his  appointment  to 
India,  he  applied  to  Lord  Bute  for  a  salary,  to  be 
enabled  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  The 
petition  was  neglected  because  he  was  then  un- 
known. The  same  boon,  however,  or  some 
adequate   provision,  might  have  been  obtained 


[•  EariT  in  the  year  1766.^Pkiob.] 

[t  Named  Jacob,  and  nMing  at  the  oomer  of  MoDoment 
or  fiell  Yard,  on  Fish  Street  Hill^— Prioe.] 

(t  On  the  21  It  of  December,  175R,  be  prpsented  tataBwlf 
at  ::*urKron'i  Hall,  London,  for  examination  aa  an  hrnipital- 
mato ;  but  was  found  not  qnalifled.    Mr.  Prior,  who  dls* 


for  him  afterward,  when  he  was  recommended  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  that  time  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But  when  he  waited  on 
the  earl,  he  threw  away  his  prepared  compliments 
on  his  lordship's  steward,  and  then  retrieved  the 
mistake  by  telling  the  nobleman,  for  whom  he 
had  meditated  a  courtly  speech,  that  he  ,had  no 
confidence  in  the  patronage  of  the  great,  but 
would  rather  rely  upon  the  booksellers.  There 
must  have  been  something,  however,  with  all 
his  peculiarities,  still  endearing  in  his  personal 
character.  Burke  was  known  to  recall  his  me- 
mory with  tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes.  It  can- 
not be  believed  that  the  better  genius  of  his 
writings  was  always  absent  from  hb  conversa- 
tion. One  may  conceive  graces  of  his  spirit  to 
have  been  drawn  forth  by  Burke  or  Reynolds, 
which  neither  Johnson  nor  Garrick  had  the  sen- 
sibility to  appreciate. 

For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the 
Temple.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Literary  Club.  At  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  procured 
for  him  the  honorary  appointment  of  profiBssor 
of  ancient  history.  Many  tributes,  both  of  envy 
and  respect,  were  paid  to  his  celebrity ;  among 
the  latter,  an  address  is  preserved,  which  was 
sent  to  him  as  a  public  character,  by  the  since 
celebrated  Thomas  Paine.  Paine  was  at  that 
time  an  officer  of  excise,  and  was  the  principal 
promoter  of  an  application  to  parliament  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  excisemen.  He  had 
written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  he 
sent  to  Goldsmith,  and  solicited  an  interview 
for  the  sake  of  interesting  him  farther  in  the 
scheme.  In  the  year  1770,  he  visited  France; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  his  correspondence  to 
authenticate  any  interesting  particulars  of  his 
journey. 

The  three  important  eras  of  his  literary  life 
were  those  of  his  appearance  as  a  novelist,  a 
poet,  and  a  dramatic  writer.  The  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  was  finished  in  1766;  but  was  not 
printed  till  three  years  after,  when  his  **  Travel- 
ler," in  1764,  had  established  his  fame.§  The 
ballad  of  *'  Edwin  and  Angelina,"  came  out  in 
the  following  year;  and  in  1766  tlie  appearance 
of  his  **  Good  Natured  Man"  made  a  bold  and 
happy  change  in  the  reigning  fashion  of  comedy, 
by  substituting  merriment  for  insipid  sentiment. 
His  "Deserted  Village"  appeared  in  1770;  and 
his  second  comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
in  1773.  At  intervals  between  those  works  he 
wrote  his  **  Roman  and  English  Histories,"  be- 
sides biographies  and  introductions  to  books. 
These  were  all  executed  as  tasks  for  the  book- 
sellers ;  but  with  a  grace  which  no  other  man 
could  give  to  task-work.  His  **  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature,"  was  the  last,  and 
roost  amusing  of  these  prose  undertakings.    In 

coTered  thin  mriou*  fart,  lapfK^c*  that  Mn  India  pby. 
ririannhip  was  too  rxii<;nM?c  an  outfit  for  bh  porw*,  and 
an  a  l«»t  rwtf>rt  hs<l  trie*!  to  pn'n  m  an  ho^pltnl-mato.J 

[i The  Ylrar of  Wak«fi<fld  wan flrrt  publiahed  on  the  'Hih 
ctManh,  17M^Pkiob.J 
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the  mean  time  he  had  ooiuamed  more  than  the 
gains  of  all  hia  labours  by  imprpdent  manage- 
ment, and  had  injured  bis  health  by  occasional 
excesses  of  application.  His  debts  amounted  to 
4000/.  «Wa8  ever  poet,'*  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
«80  trusted  before  1"  To  retrieve  his  finances 
he  contracted  for  new  works  to  the  booksellers, 
engaged  to  write  comedies  for  both  the  theatres, 
and  projected  a  *<  Universal  Dictionary  of  the 
Sciences."  But  his  labours  were  terminated  by 
a  death  not  wholly  unimputable  to  the  impru- 
dence which  had  pervaded  his  life.  In  a  fever, 
induced  by  strangury  and  distress  of  mind,  he 
made  use  of  Dr.  James's  powders  under  cir- 
cumstances which  he  was  warned  would  render 
them  dangerous.  The  symptoms  of  his  disease 
grew  immediately  more  alarming,  and  he  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  in  his  forty-sixth 
year. 

Groldsmith's  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady 
popularity.  It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  ad- 
miration of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention ; 
but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a  dis- 
tinct and  unbroken  view  of  poetical  delightful- 
ness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the 
pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false 
delicacy,  and  correct  without  insipidity.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  intellectual  composure  in  his  manner, 
which  may,  in  some  passages,  be  said  to  approach 
to  the  reserved  and  prosaic;  but  he  unbends 
from  this  graver  strain  of  reflection  to  tender- 
ness, and  even  to  playfulness,  with  -an  ease  and 
grace  almost  exclusively  his  own;  and  connects 
extensive  views  of  the  happiness  and  interests 
of  society,  with  pictures  of  life,  that  touch  the 
heart  by  their  familiarity.  His  language  is  cer- 
tainly simple,  though  it  is  not  cast  in  a  rugged 
or  careless  mould.  He  is  no  disciple  of  the  gaunt 
and  famished  school  of  simplicity.  Deliberately 
as  he  wrote,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting 
natural  and  idiomatic  expression ;  but  still  it  is 
select  and  refined  expression.  He  uses  the  or- 
naments which  must  always  distinguish  true 
poetry  from  prose ;  and  when  he  adopts  collo- 
quial plainness,  it  is  with  the  utmost  care  and 
skill  to  avoid  a  vulgar  humanity.  There  is  more 
of  this  sustained  simplicity,  of  this  chaste  economy 
and  choice  of  words  in  Goldsmith,  than  in  any 
modern  poet,  or  perhaps  than  would  be  attainable 
or  desirable  as  a  standard  for  every  writer  of 
rhyme.  In  extensive  narrative  poems  such  a 
style  would  be  too  difficult  There  is  a  noble 
propriety  even  in  the  careless  strength  of  great 
poems,  as  in  the  roughness  of  castle  walls ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  where  there  is  a  long  course 
of  story,  or  observation  of  life  to  be  pursued, 
such  exquisite  touches  as  those  of  Goldsmith 
would  be  too  costly  materials  for  sustaining  it. 

*  There  i»  perhaps  no  couplet  In  English  rhyme  more 
perspiculously  condenacd  thiui  those  two  lines  of  *<The 
TrsToUor,"  in  which  ho  dewnribos  the  once  flattering,  Tain, 
and  happy  character  of  the  French : 

**  They  please,  are  ploiuied,  they  giye  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  hlc8t,they  grow  to  wh&t  they  seem." 


But  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  serene  graces  of 
this  poet  were  not  admirably  adapted  to  his  sub- 
jects. His  poetry  is  not  that  of  impetnons,  bat 
of  contemplative  sensibility  ;  of  a  spirit  breathing 
its  regrets  and  recollections,  in  a  tone  that  has  no 
diasonance  with  the  calm  of  philosophical  reflec- 
tion. He  takes  rather  elevated  speculative  views 
of  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  in  society ;  at  the 
same  time  the  objects  which  are  most  endeared 
to  his  imagination  are  those  of  familiar  and 
simple  interest ;  and  the  domestic  a&ctions  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  genii  of  his  romance.  The 
tendency  toward  abstracted  observation  in  his 
poetry  agrees  peculiarly  with  the  compendioos 
form  of  expression  which  he  studied;*  whilst 
the  homefelt  joys,  on  which  his  fancy  loved  to 
repose,  required  at  once  the  chastest  and  sweetest 
colours  of  language  to  make  them  harmonize 
with  the  dignity  of  a  philosophical  poem.  His 
whole  manner  has  a  still  depth  of  feeling  and 
reflection,  which  gives  back  the  image  of  nature 
unruflled  and  minutely.  He  has  no  redundant 
thoughts  or  hlse  transports ;  bat  seems,  on  every 
occasion,  to  have  weighed  the  impulse  to  which 
he  surrendered  himself.  Whatever  ardour  or 
casual  felicities  he  may  have  thus  sacrificed,  he 
Coined  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  self-posses- 
sion. His  chaste  pathos  makes  him  an  insinuat- 
ing moralist,  and  throws  a  charm  of  Claude-like 
softness  over  his  descriptions  of  homely  objects 
that  would  seem  only  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of 
Dutch  painting.  But  his  quiet  enthusiasm  leads 
the  affections  to  humble  things  without  a  vulgar 
association;  and  he  inspires  us  with  a  fondness 
to  trace  the  simplest  recollections  of  Auburn, 
till  we  count  the  furniture  of  its  ale-house  and 
listen  tof 

**  The  vandshM  dock,  that  Uck'd  behind  the  door.** 
He  betrays  so  little  eflbrt  to  make  us  visionary 
by  the  usual  and  palpable  fictions  of  his  art ;  he 
keeps  apparently  so  close  to  realities,  and  draws 
certain  conclusions,  respecting  the  radical  in- 
terests of  man,  so  boldly  and  decidedly,  that  we 
pay  him  a  compliment,  not  always  extended  to 
the  tuneful  tribe,  that  of  judging  his  sentiments 
by  their  strict  and  logical  interpretation.  In 
thus  judging  him  by  the  test  of  his  philosophical 
spirit,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  is  a 
purely  impartial  theorist  He  advances  general 
positions  respecting  the  happiness  of  society, 
founded  on  limited  views  of  truth,  and  under  the 
bias  of  local  feelings.  He  contemplates  only  one 
side  of  the  question.  It  must  always  be  thus  in 
poetry.  Let  the  mind  be  ever  so  tranquilly  dis- 
posed to  reflection,  yet  if  it  retains  poetical  sen- 
sation, it  will  embrace  only  those  speculative 
opinions  that  fall  in  with  the  tone  of  the  imagi- 
nation.   Yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  his 


[t  Compare  the  homelincN>ei«  of  rusticity  in  Ooldnnith 
with  thoM  in  Bloomfield  and  others,  and  »ee  his  superio* 
rity  in  unintm^iTe  art,  nataml  elegance,  simplicity,  and 
pathos.  Of  all  our  couplet  writers  Gold.«mlth  bears  nn> 
questionably  the  fewest  marks  of  labour ;  there  i»  a  Mcret 
happiness  at<out  all  he  wrote,  that  seems  to  have  cost  no 
trouble,  no  care  to  condense,  to  strengthen  or  retoach.] 
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principles  as  absurd,  or  his  represeatations  of  life 
as  the  mere  reveries  of  fancy. 

In  "  The  Deserted  Village/'  he  is  an  advocate 
for  the  agricultural,  in  preference  to  the  oommer- 
cial  prosperity  of  a  nation ;  and  he  pleads  for 
the  blessings  of  the  simpler  state,  not  with  the 
vague  predilection  for  the  country  which  is  com- 
mon to  poets,  but  with  an  earnestness  that  pro- 
fesses to  challenge  our  soberest  belief.  Between 
Rousseau's  celebrated  letter  on  the  influence  of 
the  sciences,  and  this  popular  poem,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  discover  some  resemblance  of  prin- 
ciples. They  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions 
against  luxury :  the  one  from  contemplating  the 
ruins  of  a  village,  and  the  other  from  reviewing 
the  downfall  of  empires.  But  the  English  poet 
is  more  moderate  in  his  sentiments  than  the 
philosopher  of  Geneva;  he  neither  stretches  them 
to  such  obvious  paradox,  nor  involves  them  in  so 
many  details  of  sophistry :  nor  does  he  blaspheme 
all  philosophy  and  knowledge  in  pronouncing  a 
malediction  on  luxury.  Rousseau  is  the  advocate 
of  savageness,  Goldsmith  only  of  simplicity. 
Still,  however,  bis  theory  is  adverse  to  trade,  and 
wealth,  and  arts.  He  delineates  their  evils,  and 
disdains  their  vaunted  benefits.  This  is  certainly 
not  philosophical  neutrality ;  but  a  neutral  balanc- 
ing of  arguments  would  have  frozen  the  spirit 
of  poetry.  We  must  consider  him  as  a  pleader 
on  that  side  of  the  question,  which  accorded  with 
the  predominant  state  of  his  heart;  and,  con- 
sidered in  that  light,  he  is  the  poetical  advocate 
of  many  truths.  He  revisits  a  spot  consecrated 
by  his  earliest  and  tenderest  recollections ;  he 
misses  the  bloomy  flush  of  life,  which  had  marked 
its  once  busy,  but  now  depopulated  scenes;  he 
beholds  the  inroads  of  monopolizing  wealth, 
which  had  driven  the  peasant  to  emigration ;  and 
tracing  the  sources  of  the  evil  to  «  Trade's  proud 
empire,"  which  has  so  often  proved  a  transient 
glory,  and  an  enervating  good,  he  laments  the 
state  of  society,  ^*  where  wealth  accumulates  and 
men  decay."  Undoubtedly,  counter  views  of  the 
subject  might  have  presented  themselves,  both  to 
the  poet  and  philosopher.  The  imagination  of 
either  might  have  contemplated,  in  remote  per- 
spective, the  replenishing  of  empires  beyond  t^o 
deep,  and  the  diflusion  of  civilized  existence,  as 
eventual  consolations  of  futurity,  for  the  present 
suii'erings  of  emigration.  But  those  distant  and 
cold  calculations  of  optimism  would  have  been 
wholly  foreign  to  the  tone  and  subject  of  the 
poem.  It  was  meant  to  fix  our  patriotic  sym- 
pathy on  an  innocent  and  suffering  class  of  the 
community,  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  the 
simple  joys,  the  sacred  and  strong  local  attach- 
ments, and  all  the  manly  virtues  of  rustic  life. 
Of  such  virtues  the  very  remembrance  is  by  de- 
grees obliterated  in  the  breasts  of  a  commercial 
people.  It  was  meant  to  rebuke  the  luxurious 
and  selfish  spirit  of  opulence,  which,  imitating 


the  pomp  and  solitude  of  feudal  abodes,  without 
their  hospitality  and  protection,  surrounded  itself 
with  monotonous  pleasure  grounds,  which  indig- 
nantly "  spurned  the  cottage  from  the  green." 

On  the  subject  of  those  mis-named  improve- 
ments, by  the  way,  in  which 

**  Along  the  lawn,  where  PC&tter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose," 

the  possessors  themselves  of  those  places  have 
not  been  always  destitute  of  compunctions  simi- 
lar to  the  sentiments  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Potter,  in 
his  **  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws,"  has  re- 
corded an  instance  of  it  **  When  the  late  Earl 
of  Leicester  was  complimented  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  design  at  Holkham,  he  re- 
plied, *  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  stand  alone  in 
one's  country.  I  look  round,  not  a  house  is  to 
be  seen  but  mine.  I  am  the  Giant  of  Giant 
Castle ;  and  have  eat  up  all  my  neighbours.'  " 

Although  Goldsmith  has  not  examined  all  the 
points  and  bearings  of  the  question  suggested  by 
the  changes  in  society  which  were  passing  before 
his  eyes,  he  has  strongly  and  affectingly  pointed 
out  the  immediate  evils  with  which  those  changes 
were  pregnant.  Nor  while  the  picture  of  Au- 
burn delights  the  fancy,  does  it  make  a  useless 
appeal  to  our  moral  sentiments.  It  may  be  well 
sometimes  that  society,  in  the  very  pride  and 
triumph  of  its  improvement,  should  be  taught  to 
pause  and  look  back  upon  its  former  steps:  to 
count  the  virtues  that  have  been  lost,  or  the  vic- 
tims that  have  been  sacrificed  by  its  changes. 
Whatever  may  be  the  calculations  of  the  political 
economist  as  to  ultimate  effects,  the  circumstance 
of  agricultural  wealth  being  thrown  into  large 
masses,  and  of  the  small  farmer  exiled  from  his 
scanty  domain,  foreboded  a  baneful  influence  on 
the  independent  character  of  the  peasantry, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  subsequent 
events  have  proved  to  be  either  slight  or 
imaginary. 

Pleasing  as  Goldsmith  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  variety  to  his  poetical  character ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  has  justly  remarked  something  of  an 
echoing  resemblance  of  tone  and  sentiment  be- 
tween *•  The  Traveller"  and  "  Deserted  Village." 
But  the  latter  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessor.  The  field  of  contemplation  in 
**  The  Traveller,"  is  rather  desultory.  The  other 
poem  has  an  endearing  locality,  and  introduces 
us  to  beings  with  whom  the  imagination  con- 
tracts an  intimate  friendship.  Fiction  in  poetry 
is  not  the  reverse  of  truth,  but  her  sufl  and  en- 
chanted resemblance ;  and  this  ideal  beauty  of 
nature  has  been  seldom  united  with  so  much 
sober  fidelity  as  in  the  groups  and  scenery  of 
«The  Deserted  Village,"* 

[*  Where  is  the  poetry  of  which  one  half  is  good  f  la 
it  the  J£niad  ?  In  it  Milton's  f  la  it  Drydea'sf  In  it  any 
one's  except  Pope's  and  Uoldiimith's,  of  which  aU  U  good. 
— UiROM'a  H'arkSf  vol.  iv.  p.  306.] 
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THE  TRAVELLER;  OR,  A  PROSPECT  OP  SOCIETY. 

Rkmotk,  unfriended,  melancholy,  alow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Cerinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  Brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend; 
Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Bless'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair; 
Bless'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
AVbere  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fiul. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care: 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies  ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Even  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear: 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,   the   shepherd's   humbler 
pride. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  1 
Bay,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vaiul 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
Those  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 
And  wiser  he  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour 

crown'd ; 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 
As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise. 
Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to   man 

supplies : 
Yet  ofl  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small; 
And  ofl  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd. 


Where  my  worn  soal,  each  wandering  b<^  mt  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  bleet. 

But  where  to  find  that  happieat  spot  below. 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  I 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaima  that  happiest  spot  hia  own ; 
Ex  tola  the  treaaurea  of  hia  atormy  aeaa. 
And  hia  long  nighta  of  nvelry  and  eaae ; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boaata  of  hia  golden  aanda  and  palmy  wine, 
Baaka  in  the  glare,  or  atema  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanka  hia  goda  for  all  the  good  they  s^ve^ 
Such  ia  the  patriot'a  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
Hia  first,  best  country,  ever  ia  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countriea  we  compare. 
And  eatimate  the  blesaingv  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  ahaU  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind ; 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given. 
To  different  nationa  makea  their  blessinga  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all. 
Still  granta  her  bliaa  at  labour'a  earnest  call ; 
With  firad  as  well  the  peasant  ia  supplied 
On  Idra'a  cliff  aa  Amo'a  aheivy  side; 
And  though  the  rocky  created  summits  frown. 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  dowD. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  bleivinga  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  ao  atrong  contest. 
That  either  aeema  deatructive  of  the  resL 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment 

faila; 
And  honour  ainka  where  commerce  long  prevaila. 
Hence  every  state  to  one  loved  blessing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends. 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other's  ends; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  trutha  with  closer  eves. 
And  trace  them  tlirough  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a  while  my  proper  care's  resign 'd. 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blasL 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
%ight  as  tlie  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 
lt»  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouidVing  tops  between. 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blesL 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  citmes  were  found. 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  grouml; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
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In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 

Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 

Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain ; 

Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet  untrue; 

And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 

All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 

That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 

For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date, 

When  commerce  proudly  flourish^  through  the 

state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  leam'd  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-foirn  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  even  nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem*d  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display 'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave: 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fidlen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array *d, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Proce-ssions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Cssars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tott'ring  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  firom  them  !  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy   mansion 

tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  aflbrd, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 
No  vernal  blooms  tEeir  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though 

small,  ^ 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 
To  make  liim  loath  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
72 


With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep, 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze; 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  even  those  ills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assign 'd ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confined. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due. 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few ; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science 

flies. 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mouldering  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow: 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter'd,  unimproved  the  manners  run ; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart ; 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  walkis,  and  charm 

the  way. 
These  far  dispersed  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease. 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can 

please. 
How  ofien  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  fault' ring  still. 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill; 
2x2 
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Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.     Damea  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  akill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  friak'd  beneath  the  burden  of  tbreescora 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought. 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fiuicy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lid  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 
The  slow  caual,  the  yellow  blossom'd  vale. 
The  willow  tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Arc  here  displayed.     Their  much-loved  wealth 

unparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
Even  liberty  itself  is  barterM  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves. 
And  caliuly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  OS  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 


Heavens !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow  ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now ! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  ^ing, 
'And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide ; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray. 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined. 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind. 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by  ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfiuhion'd,  fresh  from  nature*s  hand ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right  above  controul. 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.* 

Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured 
here: 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy  ; 
But  foster'd  even  by  freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie  ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelfd. 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore. 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.     As  Nature's  ties  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  thee  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stripp'd  of  all  her 

charms. 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  amis. 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame. 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great ; 
Ye  powers  of  troth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  I 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  f age,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun. 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure; 

[♦  We  talked  of  Goldsmith's  Tniveller,  of  which  Dr. 
Jonn5on  spoke  highly ;  and  while  I  was  helping  him  oa 
with  his  great-coat,  he  repeatedly  quoted  from  it  the 
character  of  the  British  naiioa ;  whicii  he  did  with  such 
energy,  that  the  tear»  stiurted  in  his  eye. — ^BObWCLL's  Johth 
9on,  Vol.  V.  p.  86,  ed.  1836.] 
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For  just  experience  tells  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil ; 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach. 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportioo'd  grow. 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms : 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne. 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own, 
When  I  behold  a  Actions  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
I<aw8  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men'  rule  the  law ; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour, 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power ; 
And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Briton's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  1 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste ; 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stem  depopulation  in  her  train. 
And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose. 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  1 
Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  call, 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall ; 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed. 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main ; 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim 

strays  [ways ; 

Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous 

Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim. 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'rous 

aim; 
There,  while  above  the  g^ddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go. 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine. 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathise  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind : 
Why  have  I  stray'd,  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

[*  Id  the  *'  llcpubUca  Hiinjirarica,"  there  is  an  scoofint 
Of  a  desperate  rebellion  in  the  year  1&14,  headed  by  tiro 
brolherK  of  the  name  of  Zock,  Geor<;o  and  Luke,  when  it 
wa#  quelled  Oi^orge,  not  Luke,  was  punished  by  his  head 
being  encircled  by  a  red-hot  iron  crown. — Bosiruj..] 

[t  "The  Traveller"  appeared  in  December,  1764,  and 
was  reviewed  in  the  Critical  Review  for  that  month  by 
Dr.  Jobason.  **8uchiiithe  poem,"  he  conrludes  Ills  ex- 
tracla  by  saying,  **  on  which  ire  now  congratulate  the  pub- 


In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain. 
How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agoniidng  wheel, 
Luke's*  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  fi'om  power  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  fiiith,and  conscience,  all  our  own.t 


THB  DESERTED  TILLAQE. 

SwKBT  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring 

swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay *d. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Scats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 
The  never-fiiiling  brook,  the  busy  mill,  [hill. 

The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighboring 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made  !f 
How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  train,  fi-om  labour  firee, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired,  [round. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks 

reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like 

these. 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  ev'n  toil  to  please. 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence 

^^f  [fled. 

These  were  thy  charms— Bat  all  these  charms  are 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 


lie,  as  on  a  production  to  which,  ninoe  the  death  of  Pope, 
it  will  not  be  eapy  to  find  any  thing  equal."] 

[J  Liasoy,  near  Ballymshon,  where  the  poet's  brother, 
the  derjfyman,  had  his  liviajr,  claim*  the  honour  of  beins 
the  spot  from  which  the  loenlities  of  the  Denerted  Village 
are  derired.  The  church  whioh  tops  the  neighboarinff 
hill,  the  mill,  and  the  brook,  are  still  pointed  out.-  " 
Waltxb  Scott,  Jftac.  Works,  toI.  iii.  p.  250.] 
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One  only  master  graspB  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stinta  thy  smiling  plain; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
8unk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  overtops  the  mould'ring  wall, 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade : 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  sapplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd  ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatlcr'd  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful 

scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn!  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitaiy  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew. 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  paui. 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefe — and  God  has  given  my  share— 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  aU  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care  that  never  must  be  mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  tzy, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 


For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  de«p; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befiriending  virtue's  friend; 
Sinks  to  the  gprave  with  unperoeived  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past  !* 
Sweet  was  the  sound,  when,  ofk  at  ev'ning's  doee. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  firom  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young. 
The  noisy  geese  that  gobbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school. 
The  watchdog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp*ring 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fill'd  eadi  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring; 
She,  wretched  matron!  forced,  in  age,  for  bread 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 
To  pick  her  wiut'ry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain,    [smiled. 
Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  discloae. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his 

place; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast : 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claim  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bid  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields 

were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guest^,  the  good  man  Ieam*d  to 

glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 


[*  This  picture  of  resignation  gave  riee  to  Reynolds's  Re- 
signation, an  attempt,  as  Sir  Jwihua  lihnself  calis  it,  to 
express  a  chamrtar  in  **  Tho  Dawrted  Villagv."] 
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Careless  their  merits  or  their  faolts  to  scan. 

His  pity  gave  ore  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side ; 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  alL 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 

To  tempt  its  new  fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  iait'ring  accents  whisperM  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adornM  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
"With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  : 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  stonn, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.        [spread. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  bloflsom'd  furze  uprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rale. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd; 
Yet  be  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  bow  much  he  knew : 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage : 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  even  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring 

sound, 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around. 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  gprew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
— But  past  is  all  bis  fame.    The  very  spot. 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye. 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughti 

inspired, 
Where  gray-beard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil  retired. 


Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  pro- 
found. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  fesdve  place ; 
The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  vamish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  Twelve  Good  Rules,  the  Royal  Game  of 

Goose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay. 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten 'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man*s  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  obtivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  ihe  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  ooy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway  : 
Lightly  they  firolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array 'd. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  1 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joy  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 
Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage  and  bounds; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  then 

growth; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies. 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  worid  supplies. 
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While  thus  the  land,  adom*d  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadomM  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  draas  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes : 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  &il,  [frail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fores  the  land,  by  luxury  betray 'd. 
In  nature*s  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd, 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise; 
While,  scourged  by  fomine  fit>m  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  savtf. 
The  country  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah !  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  *scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  1 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped — What  waits  him  there  1 
To  see  profusion  that  ho  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps 

display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign. 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowns  the  blazing  square, 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sura  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  ! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  T — ^Ah,  turn  thine 

eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  bless'd, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distressed ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
S^vect  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn: 
Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head, 
And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  firom  the 

shower, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 
When  idly,  first  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  1      [train, 
Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doon  they  ask  a  little  bread ! 

Ah,  no.    To  distant  dunes  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama*  murmura  to  their  woe. 

[•  A  Biver  In  QMrgis,  North  Amarioa.] 


Far  diflerent  there  fiom  all  that  charm'd  before. 

The  various  terrora  of  that  horrid  shore ; 

Those  blaicing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 

And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day ; 

Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  siiig. 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  dusten  ding ; 

Those  poisonous  fields,  with  rank   luxuiiance 

crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathere  death  around : 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  feara  to  wake 
The  rattling  terron  of  the  vengeful  snake ; 
Where  crouching  tigera  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they ; 
While  oft  in  whiris  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene. 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Ciood  Heaven!    what  sorrows  gloom'd  that 
parting  day. 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  thev 

last. 
And  took  a  long  forewell,  and  wishM  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main  ; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Retum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire  the  fint  prepared  to  go   . 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe ; 
But  for  himself,  in  oonsdous  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes. 
And  bless'd  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  roee : 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a 

tear, 
And  dasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  Luxury !  thou  cursed  by  Heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy. 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  ! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 
At  every  draught  more  large   and  large  they 

grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 
Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sttl 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  Toil,  and  hospitable  Care, 
And  kind  connubial  Tendemaas  are  there ; 
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And  Piety  with  wishes  placed  above. 
And  steady  Loyalty,  and  faithful  Love. 
And  thou  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Siiil  first  to  fiy  where  sensual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  fi>und*8t  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ; 
Farewell,  and  oh  !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
On  Torno's  clifis,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 
Whether  where  eqainoctiai  fervours  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time. 
Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain  ; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.* 


THE  HAUNCH  OP  TBNI80N. 

A  POSnCAL  KPI8IU  TO  BOBKET  XUOIHT  LOKD  CLAaB.f 

Thatiks,  my  Lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer  or 

fatter 
Never  ranged  in  a  forest,  or  smoked  in  a  platter ; 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy: 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce 

help  regretting 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating ; 
I  had  thoughts,  in  my  chambers,  to  place  it  in 

view, 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu : 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so-so, 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show  : 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
.  They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in. 
But  hold — ^let  mo  pause — don't  I  hear  you  pro- 
nounce. 
This  tale  of  the  bacon  a  damnable  bounce ; 
Well !  suppose  it  a  bounce— sure  a  poet  may  tiy, 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 
But,  my  lord,  it's  no  bounce :  I  protest  in  my 
turn, 
Its  a  truth — and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Bum. 


t*  Tho  ibur  last  lines  were  sappUed  by  Dr.  Johnson.] 
f  The  leading  idea  of  this  poum  ia  flrom  Boileau's  third 
Batire.,  and  Feveral  of  the  pusmsr^i  are  ft-om  the  same 
quarter.  The  troth  is  that  Goldsmith,  with  his  many 
meritA  and  great  originality,  wa«  an  unsparing  plagiarist. 
We  shall  instance  here  one  of  his  thefts,  the  more  so  that 
It  is  uunoUooii  by  &f r.  Prior,  and  is  as  yet  we  believe  un- 
known. "  Tainting  and  Mosic,"  he  says  in  his  dedication 
of  The  Traveller,  **  at  first  rival  poetry,  and  at  length  mp- 
plant  her;  they  engross  all  that  favour  onee  shown  to  her, 
and  though  but  younger  sisters,  seize  upon  the  elder's 
birthrifcht."    This  la  wholesale  from  J>rydon : 

Our  arts  are  sisters  though  not  twins  In  birth; 
For  hymns  were  sung  In  Eden's  h^ppy  earth : 


To  go  on  with  my  tale — as  I  gazed  on  the  haunch. 
I  thought    of   a  friend    that   was    trusty  and 

staunch. 
So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest, 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  liked  best. 
Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose ; 
'Twas  a  neck  and  a   breast   that    might    rival 

Monroe's : 
But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again, 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and 

the  when. 
There's  H— d,  and  C—y,  and  H— rth,  and  H— ff. 
I  think  they  love  venison — «!  know  they  love  beef. 
There's  my  countryman  Higgins — Oh !  let  him 

alone 
For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone. 
But  hang  it — to  poets  who  seldom  can  eat. 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them  their  health  it  might  hurt, 
It's  like  sending  them  ruflies,  when  wanting  a 

shirt.J 
While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  center'd, 
An  acquaintance,  a  friend,  as  he  call'd  himself, 

enter'd ; 
An  under-bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  was  he. 
And  he  smiled  as  he  look'd  at  the  venison  and  me. 
**  What  have  we  got  here  1— why,  this  is  good 

eating! 
Your  own  I  suppose— or  is  it  in  waiting !" 
«  Why,  whose  should  it  be  ?"  cried  I  with  a  flounce, 
**  I  get  these  things  oflen ;"  but  that  was  a  bounce ; 
<*Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the 

nation, 
Are  pleased  to  be  kind ;  but  I  hate  ostentation." 
*'  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he  very  gay, 
"  I'm  glad  I  have  taken  this  bouse  in  my  way. 
To-morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me ; 
No  words — I  insist  on't — ^precisely  at  three : 
We'll  have  Johnson,  and  Burke ;  all  the  wits  will 

be  there ; 
My  acquaintance  is  slight  or  Fd  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 
And,  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  sinner, 
We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  a  dinner ! 
What  say  you — a  pasty,  it  shall  and  it  must. 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here,  porter — this  venison  with  me  to  Mile-end ; 
No  stirring,  I  beg,  my  dear   friend,  my  dear 

friend!" 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brushed  off  like  the 

wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  foUow'd  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf, 
And  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself:" 


But  oh,  the  painter  Muse,  though  last  in  place. 
Has  seised  the  blessing  first,  like  Jacob's  race. 

3b  Sir  CMfrty  KnOUr."] 
\X  Tldfl  was  an  old  saying  with  Goldsmith.  **  Tho  king," 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  **  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make 
me  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  a  Boyal  Academy  of 
Painting,  which  he  has  Just  established,  but  there  is  no 
salary  annexed ;  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to 
the  institution  than  any  benefit  to  myself.  Honours  to  one 
in  my  situation,  are  something  like  ruffles  to  one  that 
wants  a  shirt**  This  is  not  notiecd  by  Mr.  Prior,  wlio  has 
traced  many  of  Goldsmith's  thought)  fh>m  verse  to  prose 
and  flrom  prose  to  verse.] 


^ 
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Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman 

hasty, 
Vet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  good  venison  paaty, 
Were  things  that  I  never  disliked  in  my  life. 
Though  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
80  next  day  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  ap- 
proach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 
When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to 

dine, 
(A  chair-luml>er*d  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine,) 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 

dumb, 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not 

come; 
**  For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  <«  both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with 

Thrale: 
But  no  matter,  Tli  warrant  we'll  make  up  the 

party, 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 
The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a  Jew, 
They're  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors  like  you ; 
The  one  writes  the  Snarler,  the  other  the  Scourge ; 
Some  thinks  he  writes  Cinna — he  owns  to  Pa- 

nurge." 
While  thus  he  described  them  by  trade  and  by 

name, 
They  enter'd,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen ; 
At  the  sides  there  were  spinnach  and  pudding 

made  hot ; 
In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty — ^was  not 
Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe  its  my  utter  aversion. 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian ; 
80  there  I  sat  stuck,  like  a  horse  in  a  pound, 
While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round : 
But  what  vex'd  me  most,  was  that  d 'd  Scot- 

ish  rogue. 
With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles  and 

his  brogue;  [poison. 

And,  **  Madam,"  quoth  he,  «  may  this  bit  be  my 


A  prettier  dinner  I  never  set  eyes  on ; 
Pray  a  slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I  be  cont. 
But  I've  eat  of  your  tripe  till  I'm  ready  to  burst" 
*<  The  tripe,"  quoth  the  Jew,  with  his  chocoiale 

cheek, 
**  I  oould  dine  on  this  iripe  seven  days  in  a  week  : 
I  like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small ; 
But  your  friend  there,  the  doctor,  eats  nothing 

at  all." 
**  0 — ^ho !"  quoth  my  friend,  "  he'll  come  on  in  a 

trice, 
He's  keeping  a  comer  for  something  that's  nice: 
There's  a  pasty" — *<  A  pasty,"  repeated  the  Jew; 
*«  I  don't  care  if  I  keep  a  corner  for't  too." 
«  What  the  de'il,  mon,  a  pasty !"  re-echoed  the 

Scot; 
**  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  comer  for  that' 
«  We'll  all  keep  a  comer,"  the  lady  cried  out; 
«  We'll  all  keep  a  comer,"  was  echoed  about 
While  thus  we  resolved,  and  the  pasty  delay'd. 
With  looks  that  quite  petrified  enter'd  the  maid: 
A  visage  so  sad  and  so  pale  with  affiight. 
Waked  Priam  in  drawing  bis  curtains  by  night 
But  we  quickly  found  out,  for  who  could  mistaks 

herl 
That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the 

baker: 
And  so  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oven* 
Sad  Philomel  thns~-but  let  similes  drop — 
And  now  that  I  think  on't,  the  story  may  stop^ 
To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  its  but  labour  mis- 
placed. 
To  send  such  good  yerses  to  one  of  your  taste ; 
You've  got  an  odd  something — a  kind  of  discern- 
ing— 
A  relish— a  taste — sicken'd  over  by  learning ; 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known. 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's  your 

own: 
80,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss. 
You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of 


F>  ♦  = 


PAUL  WHITEHEAD. 


[Bora,  mo.  Died,  mi.] 


Paul  Whitehead  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  in 
London;  and,  after  a  slender  education,  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  woollen-draper. 
He  afterward  went  to  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
study  law.  Several  years  of  his  lifo  (it  is  not 
quite  clear  at  what  period)  were  spent  in  the 
Fleet-prison,  owing  to  a  debt  which  he  foolishly 
contracted,  by  putting  his  name  to  a  joint  secu- 
rity for  3000/.  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Fleet- 
wood, the  theatrical  manager,  who  persuaded 
him  that  his  signature  was  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  How  he  obtained  his  liberation  we  are  not 
informed. 

In  the  year  1735  he  married  a  Miss  Anne 


Dyer,  with  whom  he  obtained  ten  thousand 
pounds.  She  was  homely  in  her  person,  and 
very  weak  in  intellect;  but  Whitehead,  it  ap- 
pears, always  treated  her  with  respect  and  ten- 
derness. 

He  became,  in  the  same  year,  a  satirical 
rhymer  against  the  ministry  of  Walpole;  and 
having  published  his  <<  State  Dunces,"  a  weak 
echo  of  the  manner  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  he  was 
patronized  by  the  opposition,  and  particularly  by 
Bubb  Doddington.  In  1739  he  published  the 
« Manners,"  a  satire,  in  which  Mr.  Chalmers 
says,  that  he  attacks  every  thing  venerable  in 
the  constitution.     The  poem  is  not  worth  di»- 
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puting  aboQt ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  mere  personal 
lampoon,  and  no  attack  on  the  constitution.  For 
this  invective  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  concealed 
himself  for  a  time,  and  the  affair  was  dropped. 
The  threat  of  prosecuting  him,  it  was  suspected, 
was  meant  as  a  hint  to  Pope,  that  those  who 
satirised  the  great  might  bring  themselves  into 
danger;  and  Pope  (it  is  pretended)  became  more 
cautious.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
nothing  very  terri6c  in  the  example  of  a  prose- 
cution,  that  must  have  been  dropped  either  from 
clemency  or  conscious  weakness.  The  ministerial 
journals  took  another  sort  of  revenge,  by  accus- 
ing  him  of  irreligion;  and  the  evidence  which 
they  candidly  and  consistently  brought  to  sub- 
stanriate  the  charge,  was  the  letter  of  a  student 
from  Cambridge,  who  had  been  himself  expelled 
from  the  university  for  atheism. 

In  1744  he  published  another  satire,  entitled 


the  **  Gymnasiad,"  on  the  most  renowned  boxers 
of  the  day.  It  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
harmless. 

By  the  interest  of  Lord  Despenscr,  he  obtained 
a  place  under  government,  that  of  deputy  trea- 
surer of  the  diamber ;  and  retiring  to  a  hand- 
some cottage,  which  he  purchased  atT wickenham, 
he  lived  in  comfort  and  hospitality,  and  suiTcred 
bis  small  satire  and  politics  to  be  equally  forgot- 
ten.    Churchill  attacked  him  in  a  couplet, — 

"  May  I  (can  wowe  disgrace  on  manhood  fall :) 
Be  born  a  Whitehead,  and  baptisud  a  Paul.*' 

But  though  a  libertine  like  Churchill,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  the  worse  man  of  the  two.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  gives  him  the  character  of  being 
good-hearted,  even  to  simplicity ;  and  says,  that 
he  was  esteemed  at  Twickenham  for  his  kind 
ofBceSy  and  for  composing  quarrels  among  his 
neighbours. 


HUNTING  SONG. 

The  sun  from  the  east  tips  the  mountains  with 

gold; 
The  meadows  all  spangled  with  dew-drops  behold ! 
Hear !  the  lark's  early  matin  proclaims  the  new 

day,  [delay. 

And  the  horn's  cheerful  summons  rebukes  our 

CHORUS. 

With  the  sports  of  the  field  there's  no  pleasure 

can  vie, 
Mliile  jocund  we  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Let  the  drudge  of  the  town  make  riches  his 

sport; 
The  slave  of  the  state  hunt  the  smiles  of  the  court : 
No  care  and  ambition  our  pastime  annoy. 
But  innocence  still  give  a  zest  to  our  joy. 

With  the  sports,  &c. 


Mankind  are  all  hunters  in  various  degree ; 
The  priest  hunts  a  living — the  lawyer  a  fee, 
The  doctor  a  patient — the  courtier  a  place. 
Though  often,  like  us,  he's  flung  out  in  the  chase. 
With  the  sports,  &c. 

The  cit  hunts  a  plumb— while  the  soldier  hunts 
The  poet  a  dinner — the  patriot  a  name ;  [fame, 
And  the  practised  coquette,  though  she  seems  to 

refuse. 
In  spite  of  her  airs,  still  her  lover  pursues. 

With  the  sports,  &c 

Let  the  bold  and  the  busy  hunt  glory  and  wealth  ; 
All  the  blessing  we  ask  is  the  blessing  of  health, 
With  hound  and  with  horn  through  the  woodlands 

to  roam. 
And,  when  tired  abroad,  find  contentment  at  home. 
With  the  sports,  &c. 


WALTER  HARTE. 


[Born,  aboot  1707.    Died,  177i.] 


The  father  of  this  writer  was  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  prebendary  of  Wells, 
and  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  at  Taunton,  in  Somer- 
setshire. When  Judge  JefTeries  came  to  the 
assizes  at  Taunton,  to  execute  vengeance  on  the 
sharers  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  Mr.  Harte 
\raited  upon  him  in  private,  and  remonstrated 
against  his  severities.  The  judge  listened  to  him 
attentively,  though  he  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. It  was  not  in  JefTeries'  nature  to  practise 
humanity;  but,  in  this  solitary  instance,  he 
showed  a  respect  for  its  advocate ;  and  in  a  few 
months  advanced  the  vicar  to  a  prebendal  stall 
in  the  cathedral  of  Bristol.  At  the  Revolution 
the  aged  clergyman  resigned  his  preferments, 
73 


rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
William ;  an  action  which  raises  our  esteem  of 
his  intercession  with  Jefileries,  while  it  adds  to  the 
unsalutary  examples  of  men  supporting  tyrants, 
who  have  had  the  virtue  to  hate  their  tyranny. 

The  accounts  that  are  preserved  of  his  son, 
the  poet,  are  not  very  minute  or  interesting. 
The  date  of  his  birth  has  not  even  been  settled. 
A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fixes  it 
about  1707 ;  but  by  the  date  of  his  degrees  at 
the  university,  this  supposition  is  utterly  inad- 
missible; and  all  circumstances  considered,  it  ia 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was  born  later  than 
1700.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborough  college, 
and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Oxford, 
2Y 
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in  1720.*    He  wm  introduced  to  Pope  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
abundant  adulation  which  he  offered  to  that  poet, 
was  rewarded  with  his  encouragement,  and  even 
his  occasional  assistance  in  versification.     Yet, 
admirer  as  he  was  of  Pope,  his  manner  leans 
more  to  the  imitation  of  Drjden.     In  1727  he 
published,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
who,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  was  the'  first 
patron  of  bis  muse.     In  the  preface  it  is  boasted, 
that  the  poems  had  been  chiefly  written  under 
the  age  of  nineteen.     As  he  must  have   been 
several  years  turned  of  twenty,  when  he  made  i 
this  boast,  it  exposes  either  his  sense  or  veracity  ' 
to  some  suspicion.    He  either  concealed  what  | 
improvements  he   had   made  in  the  poems,  or  I 
showed  a  bad  judgment  in  not  having  improved 
them. 

His  next  publications,  in  1730  and  1735,  were 
an  "  Essay  on  Satire,"  and  another  on  "  Reason," 
to  both  of  which  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed many  lines.  Two  sermons,  which  he 
printed,  were  so  popular  as  to  run  through  five 
editions.  He  therefore  rose,  with  some  degree 
of  clerical  reputation,  to  be  principal  of  St.  Mary 
Hall,  Oxford ;  and  was  so  much  esteemed,  that 
Lord  Lyttelton  recommended  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  as  the  most  proper  tutor  and 
travelling  companion  to  his  son.  Harte  had, 
indeed,  every  requisite  for  the  prcceptorship  of 
Mr.  Stanhope,  that  a  Grsvius  or  Gronovius  could 
have  possessed ;  but  none  of  those  for  which  we 
should  have  supposed  his  father  to  have  been 
most  anxious.  He  was  profoundly  learned,  but 
ignorant  of  the  world,  and  awkward  in  his  person 
and  address.  His  pupil  and  he,  however,  after 
having  travelled  together  for  four  years,  parted 
with  mutual  regret;  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
showed  his  regard  fpr  Harte  by  procuring  for 
.him  a  canonry  of  Windsor. 

During  his  connection  with  Lord  Peterborough, 
.that  nobleman  had  frequently  recommended  to 
him  to  write  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  For 
this  historical  work  he  collected,  during  his 
travels,  much  authentic  and  original  information. 
It  employed  him  for  many  years,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1759 ;  but  either  from  a  vicious  taste, 
or  from  his  having  studied  the  idioms  of  foreign 
languages  till  he  had  forgotten  those  of  his  own, 
he  wrote  his  history  in  a  stylo  so  obscure  and 
uncouth,  that  its  merits,  as  a  work  of  research, 
were  overlooked,  and  its  reception  from  the  pub- 
lic was  cold  and  mortifying.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
in  speaking  of  its  being  translated  into  German, 
piously  wishes  "  that  its  author  had  translated  it 


[*  This  aorordlng  to  Mr.Croker^B  shoving,  (Botwftt,  vol. 
I.  p.  377)  Iw  not  the  case.  The  Walter  Hwto  who  took  his 
degree  of  A.M.  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1720,  was 
not  the  poet;  for  he  was  of  St.  Mary'a  Hall,  and  made 
A.M.  on  the  21iit  January  1730.  This  one  tact  remoTos 
Mr.  Campbell's  after  dilRcultioa.] 

It  Uo«well  ly  Croker,  vol.  iv.  p.  449.] 
t  *'  Uarte's  Life  of  Quatavos  Adolphos,  Mr.  Chalmers 
Ifl  us.  wa5<  'a  very  unfortunate  publication.    IIume*a 
Uoufic  «f  Tudor  came  out  the  game  week,  and  Robertson's 


into  English ;  as  it  was  full  of  Gennaniams, 
Latinisms,  and  all  isnu  but  Anglidsms."  All  the 
time,  poor  Harte  thought  he  was  writing  a  style 
less  laboured  and  ornate  than  that  of  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  and  when  George  Hawkins,  the  book- 
seller, objected  to  some  of  his  most  violent  phrases, 
he  used  to  say,  <*  George,  that  is  what  we  call 
writing."  This  infatuation  is  the  more  surprising, 
that  his  Sermons,  already  mentioned,  are  marked 
by  no  such  affectation  of  manner ;  and  he  pub- 
lished in  1764  « Essays  on  Husbandry,"  which 
are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and 
perspicuity. 

Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Boswell,  said,  «<  that 
Harte  was  excessively  vain:  that  he  left  London 
on  the  day  his  *  Life  of  Gustavus*  was  published, 
to  avoid  the  great  praise  he  was  to  receive  ;  but 
Robertson's  *  History  of  Scotland'  having  come 
out  the  same  day,  he  was  ashamed  to  retam  to 
the  scene  of  his  moitification."t  This  sarcastic 
anecdote  comes  in  the  suspicious  company  of  a 
blunder  as  to  dates,  for  Robertson's  "  History  of 
Scotland"  was  published  a  month  after  [before !] 
Harte's  « Life  of  Gustavus ;"  and  it  is  besides 
rather  an  odd  proof  of  a  man's  vanity,  that  be 
should  have  run  away  from  expected  compli- 
ments.^ 

7*be  failure  of  his  historical  work  is  alleged  to 
have  mortified  him  so  deeply,  as  to  have  affected 
his  health.  All  the  evidence  of  this,  however,  is 
deduced  from  some  expressions  in  his  letters,  in 
which  he  complains  of  frequent  indisposition. 
His  biographers,  first  of  all  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  man  of  threescore  could  not  possibly  be 
indisposed  from  any  other  cause  than  firom  read- 
ing harsh  reviews  of  his  "Life  of  Gustavus;" 
and  then,  very  consistently,  show  the  folly  of  his 
being  grieved  at  the  fate  of  his  history,  by  proving 
that  his  work  was  reviewed,  on  the  whole,  rather 
in  a  friendly  and  laudatory  manner.  Harte, 
however,  was  so  far  from  being  a  martyr,  either 
to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  criticism,  that  he 
prepared  a  second  edition  of  the  "Life  of  Gusta- 
vus" for  the  press ;  and  announced,  in  a  note, 
that  he  had  finished  the  **  History  of  the  thirty 
Years  War  in  Germany."  His  servant  Dore, 
afterward  an  innkeeper  at  Bath,  got  possession 
of  his  MS8.  and  this  work  is  supposed  to  be 
irrecoverably  lost.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was 
struck  with  a  palsy  in  L766,  which  attacked  him 
again  in  1769,  and  put  a  period  to  his  life  five 
years  a  tier.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
vicar  of  St.  Austei  and  Blazy  in  Cornwall. 

His  poetry  is  little  read ;  and  I  am  aware  of 
hazarding  the  appearance  of  no  great  elegance 
of  taste,  in  professing  myself  amused  and  in- 

History  of  Scotland  only  a  month  befbre;  and  after  pe^ 
ruaing  these,  poor  Harte's  style  oonld  not  certainly  be 
endured.'  Mr.  Chalmers  perhapfl  may  require  to  be  told 
that  ind'urtry  in  collecting,  examining,  and  arrangiDg  tin 
materiala  of  hiatory,  and  fidelity  in  using  them,  are  the 
first  qualities  of  an  historian:  that  in  thoee  qualitSea 
Harte  has  not  been  surpassed ;  that  in  the  opinion  of  mili- 
tary men  Harte's  ii  the  best  military  hirtory  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  is  rising  and  will  continue  to  rise  in 
1  repute."— SouTHET,  Quar,  Bto.rcA,  xL  p.  487.] 
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terested  by  several  parts  of  it.  particularly  by  his 
<•  Amaranth."  In  spite  of  pedantry  and  g^ro- 
tesqueness,  he  appears,  in  numerous  passages, 
to  hare  condensed  the  reflection  and  information 
of  no  ordinary  mind.    If  the  reader  dislikes  his 


story  of  «  Eulogius,"  I  have  only  to  inform  him, 
that  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  prevent  its  being 
more  prolix  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  by  the 
mechanical  reduction  of  its  superfluities. 


EUL06IUS:  OB,  THB  CHARITABLE  MASON. 
ntoM  Tm  ouix  or  paclvs  stilootts. 

In  ancient  times  scarce  talkM  of,  and  less  known, 
When  pious  Justin  flii'd  the  eastern  throne, 
In  a  small  dorp,  till  then  for  nothing  famed, 
And  by  the  neighbouring  swains  Thebau  named, 
Eulogius  lived:  an  humble  mason  he; 
In  nothing  rich  but  virtuous  poverty. 
From  noise  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 
Sigh'd  with  the  sick,  and  with  the  mourner  wept; 
Half  his  earned  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went; 
They  had  his  alms  and  he  had  bis  content 
Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare, 
He  gave,  whilst  aught  he   had,  and   knew  no 

bounds; 
The  poor  man's  drachms  stood  for  rich  men's 

pounds ; 
He  learn  t  with  patience,  and  with  meekness  taught, 
His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought 
*  «  «  « 

On  the  south  aspect  of  a  sloping  hill, 
Whose  skirts  meandering  Penus  washes  still. 
Our  pious  labourer  pass'd  his  youthliil  days 
In  peace  and  charity,  in  prayer  and  praise. 
No  theatres  of  oaks  around  him  rise, 
Whose  roots  earth's  centre  touch,  whose  head 

the  skies ; 
No  stately  larch-tree  there  erpands  a  shade    v 
O'er  half  a  rood  of  Larriss^an  glade : 
No  lofty  poplars  catch  the  murmuring  breeze, 
Which  loitering  whispers  on  the  doud-capp'd  trees; 
Such  imagery  of  greatness  ill  became 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name ! 
Instead  of  forest-monarchs,  and  their  train. 
The  unambitious  rose  bedeck'd  the  plain  ; 
On  skirting  heights  thick  stood  the  clustering  vine, 
And  here  and  there  the  sweet-leaved  eglantine ; 
One  lilac  only,  with  a  statelier  grace, 
Presumed  to  claim  the  oak's  and  cedar's  place. 
And,  looking  round  him  with  a  monarch's  care, 
Spread  his  exalted  boughs  to  ware  in  air. 

This  spot,  for  dwelling  fit,  Eulogius  chose. 
And  in  a  month  a  decent  homestall  rose. 
Something  between  a  cottage  and  a  cell — ' 
Yet  virtue  here  could  sleep,  and  peace  could  dwell. 
From  living  stone  (but  not  of  Parian  rocks,) 
He  chipp'd  his  pavement,  and  he  squared  his 

blocks : 
And  then,  without  the  aid  of  neighbours'  art, 
Peribrm'd  the  carpenter's  and  glazier's  part. 
The  sit«  was  neither  granted  him  nor  giv'n ; 
Twas  nature's;   andftthe   ground-rent  due  to 

heav'n. 
Wife  he  had  none :  nor  had  he  love  to  spare ; 
An  aged  mother  wanted  all  his  care. 


They  thank'd  their  Maker  for  a  pittance  sent, 
Supp'd  on  a  turnip,  slept  upon  content 

Four  rooms,  above,  below,  this  mansion  graced, 
With  white-wash  deck'd,  and  river-sand  o'ercast : 
The  first,  (forgive  my  verse  if  too  diflfuse,) 
Perform'd  the  kitchen's  and  the  parlour's  use ; 
The  second,  better  bolted  and  immured. 
From  wolves  his  out^door  family  secured : 
(For  he  had  twice  three  kids,  besides  their  dams ; 
A  cow,  a  spaniel,  and  two  fav'rite  lambs:) 
A  third,  with  herbs  perfumed,  and  rushes  spread, 
Held,  for  his  mother's  use,  a  feather'd  bed: 
Two  moss-mattresses  in  the  fourth  were  shown ; 
One  for  himself,  for  friends  and  pilgrims  one. 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  pe  asant  sought : 
He  rear'd  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought: 
A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew ; 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbours'  due : 
Two  bacon-flitches  made  his  Sunday's  cheer ; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  out^lived  the  year : 
For  roots  and  herbage,  (raised  at  hours  to  spare,) 
With  humble  milk,  composed  his  usual  fare. 
(The  poor  man  then  was  rich,  and  lived  with 

glee; 
Each  barley-head  untax'd,  and  daylight  free :) 
All  had  a  part  in  all  the  rest  could  spare. 
The  common  water,  and  the  common  air. 

Meanwhile   God's  blessings  made   Eulogius 
thrive. 
The  happiest,  most  contented  man  alive. 
His  conscience  cheer'd  him  with  a  life  well  spent, 
His  prudence  a  superfluous  something  lent, 
Which  made  the  poor  who  took,  and  poor  who 

gave,  content 
Alternate  were  his  labours  and  his  rest, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. 

Eusebius,  hennit  of  a  neighb'ring  cell, 
His  brother  Christian  mark'd,  and  knew  him  well : 
With  zeal  unenvying,  and  with  transport  fired. 
Beheld  him,  praised  him,  loved  him,  and  admired. 

«  Then  hear  me,  gracious  Heaven,  and  grant  my 
prayer ; 
Make  yonder  man  the  fav'rite  of  thy  care : 
Nourish  the  plant  with  thy  celestial  dew. 
Like  manna,  let  it  fall,  and  still  be  new : 
Expand  the  blossoms  of  his  gen'rous  mind. 
Till  the  rich  odour  reaches  half  mankind. 
Then  may  his  soul  its  free-bom  range  enjoy. 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  every  power  employ." 

The  hermit's  prayer  permitted,  not  approved ; 
Soon  in  a  higher  sphere  Eulogius  moved. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultured  ground, 
(In  hopes  a  freestone  quarry  might  be  found,) 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold 
A  casket  burst,  with  di'monds  fill'd,  and  gold. 
He  cramm'd  his  pockets  with  the  precious  store, 
And  every  night  reviewed  it  o'er  and  o'er ; 
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Till  a  gay  conscious  pride,  unknown  as  yet, 
TouchM  a  vain  heart,  and  taught  it  to  forget: 
And  what  still  more  his  sUgg'ring  virtue  tried. 
His  mother,  tufress  of  that  virtue,  died. 

A  neigb*ring  matron,  not  unknown  to  iame, 
(Historians  give  her  Teraminta's  name,) 
The  parent  of  the  needy  and  distressed,     [blest: 
With  large  demesnes  and  well  saved  treasure 
(For,  like  th'  Egyptian  prince,  she  hoarded  store 
To  feed  at  periodic  dearths  the  poor:) 
This  matron,  whiten'd  with  good  works  and  age, 
Approached  the  sabbath  of  her  pilgrimage ; 
Her  spirit  to  himself  th'  Almighty  drew ; — 
Breath'd  on  th*  alembic,  and  exhaled  the  dew. 
In  souls  prepared,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  time  t*  eternity,  from  life  to  death. 
But  first,  to  make  the  poor  her  future  care, 
She  left  the  good  Eulogius  for  her  heir. 

Who  but  Eulogius  now  exults  for  joy  ? 
New  thoughts,  new  hopes,  new  views  his  mind 

employ. 
Pride  push'd  forth  buds  at  every  branching  shoot. 
And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  root. 
High  raised  on  Fortune's  hill,  new  Alps  he  spies. 
Overshoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies, 
Forgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 

The  tempter  saw  the  danger  in  a  trice,  [eyes. 
(For  the  man  slidder'd  upon  Fortune's  ice !) 
And,  having  found  a  corpse,  half  dead,  half  warm, 
Revived  it,  and  assumed  a  courtier's  form ; 
Swift  to  Thebais  urged  his  airy  flight ; 
And  measured  half  the  globe  in  half  a  night. 

Libaniua-like,*  he  play'd  the  sophist's  part. 
And  by  soft  marches  stole  upon  the  heart : 
Maintain'd  that  station  gave  new  birth  to  sense, 
And  call'd  forth  manners,  courage,  eloquence: 
Then  touch'd  with  sprightly  dashes  here/and  there, 
(Correctly  strong,  yet  seeming  void  of  care,) 
The  master-topic,  which  may  most  men  move, 
The  charms  of  beauty  and  the  joys  of  love ! 
Eulogius  ialterVd  at  the  first  alarms, 
And  soon  the  'wakened  passions  buzz'd  to  aims ; 
Nature  the  dam'rous  bell  of  discord  rung. 
And  vices  from  dark  caverns  swift  upsprung. 
So,  when  hell's  monarch  did  his  summons  make, 
The  slumb'ring  demons  started  from  the  lake. 

And  now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's 
store. 
Sought  other  objects  than  the  tatter'd  poor ; 
Part  to  humiliated  Apicius  went, 
A  part  to  gaming  confessors  was  lent. 
And  part,  oh  virtuous  Thais,  paid  thy  rent 
Poor  folks  have  leisure  hours  to  fast  and  pray ; 
Our  rich  man's  business  lay  another  way : 
No  farther  intercourse  with  heaven  had  he, 
But  left  good  works  to  men  of  low  degree : 
Warm  as  himself  pronounced  each  ragged  man, 
And  bade  distress  to  prosper  as  it  can : 
Till,  grown  obdurate  by  mere  dint  of  time, 
He  deem'd  all  poor  men  rogues,  and  want  a  crime, 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  highway, 
Delights,  for  change,  through  private  paths  to 
stray; 


*  A  fiunoas  Oreek  rhetorieian  In  the  ibnTth  eenlozy, 
whose  ontioDS  are  still  extant 


And,  wand'ring  to  the  hermit's  distant  cell. 
Vouchsafed  Eulogius'  history  to  tell. 

At  night  a  dream  confirm 'd  the  hermit  more ; 
He  'spied  his  friend  on  beds  of  jroses  laid : 
Round  him  a  crowd  of  threat'ning  furies  stands. 
With  instruments  of  vengeance  in  their  banJs. 

He  waked  aghast :  he  tore  his  hair, 
And  rent  bis  sackcloth  garments  in  despair; 
Walk'd  to  Constantinople,  and  inquired 
Of  all  he  met ;  at  length  the  bouse  desired 
By  chance  he  found,  but  no  admission  gain'd ; 
A  Thracian  slave  the  porter's  place  maint&in'J, 
(Sworn  foe  to  thread-bare  suppliants,)  and  with 

pride 
His  master's  presence,  nay,  his  name  denied. 

There  walk'd  Eusebius  at  the  dawn  of  li^ht. 
There  walk'd  at  noon,  and  there  he  walk'd  at  night 
In  vain. — -At  length,  by  Providence's  care. 
He  found  the  door  unclosed,  nor  servants  near. 
He  enter'd,  and  through  several  rooms  of  state 
Pass'd  gently ;  in  the  last  Eulogius  sat 
Old  man,  good  morrow,  the  gay  courtier  cried ; 
God  give  you  grace,  my  son,  the  sire  replied : 
And  then,  in  terms  as  moving  and  as  strong. 
As  clear  as  ever  fell  from  angel's  tongue. 
Besought,  reproved,  exhorted,  and  condemn*d : 
Eulogius  knew  him,  and,  though  known,  con- 
temn'd. 

The  hermit  then  assumed  a  bolder  tone ; 
His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone. 
Without  respect  to  titles  or  to  place, 
I  call  thee  (adds  he)  miscreant  to  thy  fiice. 
My  prayers  drew  down  heaven's  bounty  oik  thy 

bead, 
And  in  an  evil  hour  my  wishes  sped. 
Ingratitude's  black  curse  thy  steps  attend. 
Monster  to  God,  and  faithless  to  thy  friend ! 
*^  *  *  The  hermit  went 

Back  to  Thebais  full  of  discontent ; 
Saw  his  once  impious  rashness  more  and  more. 
And,  victim  to  convinced  contrition,  bore 
With  Christian  thankfulness  the  marks  he  wore. 
And  then  on  bended  knees  with  tears  and  sighs. 
He  thus  invoked  the  Ruler  of  the  skies : 
«*  My  late  request,  all-gracious  Power,  forgive  ! 
And — that  yon  miscreant  may  repent,  and  live. 
Give  him  that  poverty  which  suits  him  best. 
And  leave  disgrace  and  grief  to  work  the  rest.** 

So  pray'd  the  hermit,  and  with  reason  pray'd. — 
Some  plants  the  sunshine  ask,  and  some  the  shade. 
At  night  the  nure-trees  spread,  but  check  their 

bloom 
At  morn,  and  lose  their  verdure  and  perfume. 
The  virtues  of  most  men  will  only  blow. 
Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  snow : 
Transplant  them  to  the  equinoctial  line. 
Their  vigour  sickens  and  their  tints  decline. 

Meanwhile  Eulogius,  unabash'd  and  gay, 
Pursued  his  courtly  track  without  dismay : 
Remorse  was  hoodwink'd,  conscience   charm'd 

away; 
Reason  the  felon  of  herself  was  made. 
And  nature's  substance  hid  by  nature's  shade ! 

Our  fine  man,  now  completed,  quickly  found 
Congenial  friends  in  Asiatic  ground. 
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The  advent'roufl  pilot  in  a  single  year 
Learn'd  his  state  cock-boat  dext'rously  to  steer. 
By  other  arts  he  learns  the  knack  to  thrive ; 
The  most  obseqmous  parasite  alive : 
Chameleon  of  thVcourt,  and  country  too; 
Pays  Caesar's  tax,  but  gives  the  mob  their  due ; 
And  makes  it,  in  his  conscience,  the  same  thing 
To  crown  a  tribune,  or  behead  a  king. 

On  less  important  days,  he  pass'd  his  time 
In  virtuoso-ship,  and  crambo-rhyme : 
In  g^aming,  jobbing,  fiddling,  painting,  drinking, 
And  every  art  of  using  time,  but  thinking. 
He  gives  the  dinners  of  each  upstart  man, 
As  cosily,  and  luxurious,  as  he  can ; 
Then  weds  an  heiress  of  suburbian  mold, 
Ugly  as  apes,  but  well  endowed  with  gold ; 
There  fortune  gave  him  his  full  doze  of  strife, 
A  scolding  woman,  and  a  jealous  wife ! 

T'  increase  this  load,  some  sycophant  report 
Destroyed  his  int'rest  an4  good  grace  at  court. 
At  this  one  stroke  the  man  look'd  dead  in  law : 
His  flatt'rers  scamper,  and  his  friends  withdraw. 

And  now  (to  shorten  my  disastrous  tale) 
Storms  of  affronts  pour'd  in  as  thick  as  hail. 
Each  scheme  for  safety  mischievously  sped, 
And  the  drawn  sword  hung  o'er  him  by  a  thread. 
Child  he  had  none.    His  wife  with  sorrow  died ; 
Few  women  can  survive  the  loss  of  pride. 

Tbe  Demon  haTing  tempted  Eulogliu  to  enga^  in  rebel- 
lion against  his  Prince,  he  is  cast  into  prison. 

Here,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  might  declare 
The  motives  and  successes  of  the  war ; 
The  prowess  of  the  knights,  their  martial  deeds, 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoats,  and 
Till  Belisarius  at  a  single  blow       [their  steeds ; 
Suppressed  the  faction  and  repell'd  the  foe. 
By  a  quick  death  the  traitors  he  relieved ; 
Condemned,  if  taken ;  famish'd,  if  reprieved. 

Now  see  Eulogius  (who  had  all  betray 'd 
Whatever  he  knew)  in  loathsome  dungeon  laid: 
A  prisoner,  first  of  war,  and  then  of  state : 
Rebel  and  traitor  ask  a  double  fate  ! 
But  good  Justinian,  whose  exalted  mind, 
(In  spite  of  what  Pirasmus  urged,)  inclined 
To  mercy,  soon  the  forfeit-life  forgave. 
And  freed  it  from  the  shackles  of  a  slave. 
Then  spoke  with  mild,  but  in  majestic  strain, 
Repent,  and  haste  thee  to  Larissa's  plain. 
Or  wander  through  the  world,  another  Cain. 
Thy  lands  and  goods  shall  be  the  poor  man's  lot, 
Or  feed  the  orphans  you've  so  long  forgot. 

Forsaken,  helpless,  recognised  by  none, 
Proscribed  Eulogius  left  the  unprosp'rous  town : 
For  succour  at  a  thousand  doors  he  knock'd ; 
Each  heart  was  harden'd,  and  each  door  was 

lock'd. 
A  pilgrim's  staff  he  bore,  of  humble  thorn ; 
Pervious  to  winds  his  coat,  and  sadly  torn : 
Shoes  he  had  none :  a  beggar  gave  a  pair. 
Who  saw  feet  poorer  than  his  own,  and  bare. 
He  drank  the  stream,  on  dewberries  he  fed, 
And  wildings  harsh  supplied  the  place  of  bread ; 
Thus  homeward  urged  his  solitary  way ; 
(Four  years  he  had  been  absent  to  a  day.) 


Fame  through  Thebais  his  arrival  spread, 
Half  his  old  friends  reproach'd  him,  and  half  fled: 
Of  help  and  common  countenance  bereft. 
No  creature  own'd  him,  but  a  dog  he  left. 
Compunction  touch'd  his  soul,  and,  wiser  made 
By  bitter  sufTrings  he  resumed  his  trade : 
Tbank'd  Heaven  for  want  of  power  and  want  of 

pelf, 
That  he  had  lost  the  world  and  found  himself. 
Conscience  and  charity  revived  their  part, 
And  true  humility  enrich'd  the  heart, 
While  grace  celestial,  with  enlivening  ray 
Beam'd  forth,  to  gild  the  evening  of  his  day. 
His  neighbours  mark'd  the  change,  and  each  man 

strove 
By  slow  degrees  t'  applaud  him,  and  to  love. 
So  Peter,  when  his  tim'rous  guilt  was  o'er. 
Emerged  and  stood  twice  firmer  than  before. 


CONTENTMENT,  INDUSTRY,  AND  ACQUIESCENCE 
UNDER  TUB  DIVINE  WILL. 

AX  CDS. 

Why  dwells  my  unofiended  eye 
On  yon  blank  desert's  trackless  waste  ; 
All  dreary  earth,  or  cheerless  sky. 
Like  ocean  wild,  and  bleak,  and  vast  ? 
There  Lysidor's  cnamour'd  reed 
Ne'er  taught  the  plains  Eudosia's  praise: 
There  herds  were  rarely  known  to  feed. 
Or  birds  to  sing,  or  flocks  to  graze. 
Yes  does  my  soul  complacence  find ; 
All,  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind ! 


Tremble,  and  yonder  Alp  behold, 
Where  half  dead  nature  gasps  below, 
Victim  of  everlasting  cold. 
Entombed  alive  in  endless  snow. 
The  northern  side  is  horror  all ; 
Against  the  southern  Phcebus  plays ; 
In  vain  th'  innoxious  gliram'rings  fall, 
The  frost  outlives,  outshines  the  rays. 
Yet  consolation  still  I  find ; 
And  all  from  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind ! 


For  nature  rarely  form'd  a  soil 
W^here  diligence  subsistence  wants : 
Exert  but  core,  nor  spare  the  toil, 
And  all  beyond,  th'  Almighty  grants. 
Each  earth  at  length  to  culture  yields. 
Each  earth  its  own  manure  contains : 
Thus  the  Corycian  nurat  his  fields. 
Heaven  gave  th'  increase,  and  he  the  pains 
Th'  industrious  peace  and  pVwty  find ; 
All  due  to  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  ! 
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Scipio  sought  virtue  in  his  prime, 
And,  having  earlj  gained  the  prize, 
Stole  from  th'  ungrateful  world  in  time, 
Contented  to  be  low  and  wise  1 
He  served  the  state  with  zeal  and  force. 
And  then  with  dignity  retired ; 
Dismounting  from  th'  unrulj  horse, 
To  rule  himself  as  sense  required, 
Without  a  sigh,  he  pow'r  resigned.—— 
All,  all  from  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

When  Diocletian  sought  repoee, 

Cloy'd  and  fritigued  with  nauseous  pow'r. 

He  left  his  empire  to  his  foes, 

For  fools  t'  admire,  and  rogues  devour : 

Rich  in  his  poverty,  he  bought 

Retirement's  innocence  and  health. 

With  his  own  hands  the  monarch  wrought, 

And  changed  a  throne  for  Ceres'  wealth. 

Toil  soothed  his  cares,  his  blood  refined 

And  all  from  thee. 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind ! 

He,  who  had  ruled  the  world,  exchanged 
His  sceptre  for  the  peasant's  spade. 
Postponing  (as  through  groves  he  ranged,) 
Court  splendour  to  the  rural  shade. 
Child  of  his  hand,  th'  engrafted  thorn 
More  than  the  victor  laurel  pleased : 


Heart's-ease,  and  meadow-«weet  adom 
The  brow,  fitun  civic  garlands  eased. 

Fortune,  however  poor,  was  kind 

All,  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  gradoos  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind ! 

Thus  Charles,  with  justice  styled  the  great 

For  valour,  piety,  and  laws. 

Resigned  two  empires  to  retreat. 

And  from  a  throne  to  shades  withdraws; 

In  vain  (to  sooth  a  monarch's  pride,) 

His  yoke  the  willing  Persian  bore : 

In  vain  the  Saracen  complied. 

And  fierce  Northumbrians  stain'd  widi  goi«b 

One  Gallic  frirm  his  cares  confined ; 

And  all  fit>m  thee. 

Supremely  gracious  Deity, 

Compoaer  of  the  mind ! 

Observant  of  th'  almighty  will, 
Prescient  in  faith,  and  pleased  with  toil, 
Abram  Chaldea  Uft,  to  till 
The  moss-grown  Haram's  flinty  soil ; 
Hydras  of  thorns  absorbed  his  gain, 
Tbe  commonwealth  of  weeds  rebelled. 
But  labour  tamed  th'  ungrateful  plain, 
And  famine  was  by  art  repell'd ; 

Patience  made  churlish  nature  kind. 

All,  all  from  thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind ! 


ANONYMOUS. 


nan  TBI  AinvcAL  aioiana  foe  1774. 


VERSES, 

Copied  ttom  the  window  of  an  obscure  lodg;ing-hoTue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Stranqer!   whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  restless 
mind. 
Like  me  within  these  walls  is  cribb'd,  confined ; 
Learn  how  each  want  that  heaves  our  mutual  sigh 
A  woman's  soft  solicitudes  supply. 
From  her  white  breast  retreat  all  rude  alarms, 
Or  fly  the  magic  circle  of  her  arms  ; 
While  souk  exchanged  alternate  grace  acquire. 
And  passions  catch  from  passions  glorious  fire : 


What  though  to  deck  this  roof  no  arts  combine, 
Such  forms  as  rival  every  fair  but  mine; 
No  nodding  plumes,  our  humble  couch  above, 
Proclaim  each  triumph  of  unbounded  love ; 
No  silver  lamp  with  sculptured  Cupids  pay. 
O'er  yielding  beauty  pours  its  midnight  ray ; 
Yet  Fanny's  charms  could  Time's  slow  flight 

beguile. 
Soothe    every  care,   and  make   each   dungeon 

smile : 
In  her,  what  kings,  what  saints  have  wish'd,  is 

given, 
Her  heart  is  empire,  and  her  love  is  heaven. 


EDWARD  LOVIBOND. 


[Bora,- 


Died,  177SJ 


Edward  Lotibond  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
who  lived  at  Hampton,  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
chiefly  amused  himself  with  the  occupations  of 
rural  economy.  According  to  the  information 
of  Mr.  ChalmerSy  he  was  a  director  of  the  East 


India  Company.  He  assisted  Moore  in  his  pe- 
riodical paper  called  the  "  World,"  to  which  he 
contributed  "  The  Tears  of  Old  May-Day,"  and 
four  other  papers. 


THE  TSARS  OP  OLD  MAY-DAT. 

mUTTEX  05  TBI  BIPOaiCATIOX  OP  THX  CALSXDIB  Of  1754. 

Led  hy  the  jocund  train  of  vernal  hours 
And  vernal  airs,  up  rose  the  gentle  May; 

Blushing  she  rose,  and  blushing  rose  the  flowers 
That  sprung  spontaneous  in  her  genial  ray. 

Her  locks  with  heaven's  ambrosial  dews  were 
bright. 

And  am'rous  zephyrs  flutter'd  on  her  breast: 
With  every  shifting  gleam  of  morning  light, 

The  colours  shifted  of  her  rainbow  vest. 

Imperial  ensigns  graced  her  smiling  form, 
A  golden  key  and  golden  wand  she  bore ; 

This  charms  to  peace  each  sullen  eastern  storm, 
And  that  unlocks  the  summer's  copious  store. 

Onward  in  conacioue  majesty  she  came, 
The  grateful  honours  of  mankind  to  taste : 

To  gather  fairest  wreaths  of  future  fame. 

And  blend  fresh  triumphs  with  her  glories  past. 

Vain  hope !  no  more  in  choral  bands  unite 
Her  virgin  vot'ries,  and  at  early  dawn« 

Sacred  to  May  and  love's  mysterious  rite,  [lawn. 
Brush  the  light  dew-drops  from  the  spangled 

To  her  no  more  Augusta's  wealthy  pride 
Pours  the  full  tribute  from  Potosi's  mine  : 

Nor  fresh-blown  garlands  village  maids  provide, 
A  purer  ofTring  at  her  rustic  shrine. 

No  more  tlie  Maypole's  verdant  height  around 
To  valour's  games  th*  ambitious  youth  advance; 

^o  merry  bells  and  tabor's  sprightlicr  sound 
Wake  the  loud  carol,  and  the  sportive  dance. 

Sudden  in  pensive  sadness  droop'd  her  head, 
Faint  on  her  cheeks  the  blushing  crimson  died — 

**  Oh  !  chaste  victorious  triumphs,  whither  fled  ? 
My  maiden  honours,  whither  gone  1"  she  cried. 

Ah !  once  to  fame  and  bright  dominion  born, 
The  earth  and  smiling  ocean  saw  me  rise, 

With  time  coeval  and  the  star  of  morn, 
The  first,  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

Then,  when  at  heaven's  prolific  mandate  sprung 
The  radiant  beam  of  new-created  day, 

Celestial  harps,  to  airs  of  triumph  strung, 
Hail'd  the  glad  dawn,  and  angels  call'd  mo  May. 


Space  in  her  empty  regions  heard  the  sound. 
And  hills,  and  dales,  and  rocks,  and  valleys 

The  sun  exulted  in  his  glorious  round,      [rung; 
And  shouting  planets  in  their  courses  sung. 

For  ever  then  I  led  the  constant  year ; 

Saw  youth,  and  joy,  and  love's  enchanting  wiles; 
Saw  the  mild  graces  in  my  train  appear. 

And  infant  beauty  brighten  in  my  smiles. 

No  Winter  frown'd.     In  sweet  embrace  allied, 
Three  sister  seasons  danced  th'  eternal  green ; 

And  Spring's  retiring  softness  gently  vied  [mien. 
W^ith  Autumn's  blush,  and   Summer's  lofty 

Too  soon,  when  man  profaned  the  blessings  given, 
And  vengeance  arm'd  to  blot  a  guilty  age, 

With  bright  Astrea  to  my  native  heaven 
I  fled,  and  flying  saw  the  deluge  rage  ; 

Saw  bursting  clouds  eclipse  the  noontide  beams, 
While  sounding  billows  from   the  mountains 
roll'd. 
With  bitter  waves  polluting  all  my  streams, 
My  nectar'd  streams,  that  flow'd  on  sands  of 
gold. 

Then  vanish'd  many  a  sea-girt  isle  and  grove. 
Their  forests  floating  on  the  wat'ry  plain  : 

Then,  famed  for  arts  and  laws  derived  from  Jove, 
My  Atalantis  sunk  beneath  the  main. 

No  longer  bloom'd  primeval  Eden's  bow'rs, 
Nor  guardian  dragons  watch'd  th'  Hesperian 
steep : 

With  all  their  fountains,  fragrant  fruits  and  flow'rs. 
Torn  from  the  continent  to  glut  the  deep. 

No  more  to  dwell  in  sylvan  scenes  I  deign'd, 
Yet  oft  descending  to  the  languid  earth, 

With  quick'ning  powers  the  fainting  mass  sub- 
tain'd. 
And  waked  her  slumb'ring  atoms  into  birth. 

And  ev'ry  echo  taught  ray  raptured  name. 
And  ev'ry  virgin  breath'd  her  am' reus  vows, 

And  precious  wreaths  of  rich  immortal  fame, 
Shower'd  by  the  Muses,  crown'd  by  lofty  brows. 

But  chief  in  Europe,  and  in  Europe's  pride, 
My  Albion's  fuvour'd  realms,  I  rose  adored ; 

And  pour'd  my  wealth,  to  other  climes  denied ; 
From  Amalthea's  horn  with  plenty  stored. 
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All  roe !  for  now  a  younger  rival  claims 
My  ravish'd  lionours,  and  to  her  belong 

My  choral  dances,  and  victorious  games, 
To  her  my  garlands  and  triumphal  song. 

Oh  say  what  yet  untasted  beauties  flow, 
What  purer  joys  await  her  gentler  reign  1 

Do  lilies  fairer,  vi'lets  sweeter  blow  1 
And  warbles  Philomel  a  softer  strain  ? 

Do  morning  suns  in  ruddier  glory  rise  ? 

Does  ev'niiig  fan  her  with  serener  gales  ? 
Do  clouds  drop  fatness  from  the  wealthier  skies, 

Or  wantons  plenty  in  her  happier  vales  1 

Ah !  no ;  the  blunted  beams  of  dawning  light 
Skirt  the  pale  orient  with  uncertain  day ; 

And  Cynthia,  riding  on  the  car  of  night. 
Through  clouds  embattled  faintly  wings  her  way. 

Pale,  immature,  the  blighted  verdure  springs. 
Nor  mounting  juices  feed  the  swelling  flower; 

Mute  all  the  groves,  nor  Philomela  sings 
When  silence  listens  at  the  midnight  hoar. 

Nor  wonder,  man,  that  nature's  bashful  face, 
And  op'ning  charms  her  rude  embraces  fear  : 

Is  she  not  sprung  from  April's  wayward  race, 
The  sickly  daughter  of  th'  unripen'd  year  1 

W^ilh  show'rs  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes. 
With   hollow  smiles  proclaiming  treacherous 
peace. 

With  blushes,  harb'ring,  in  their  thin  disguise. 
The  blasts  that  riot  on  the  Spring's  increase  ? 


Is  this  the  fair  invested  with  my  spoil 

By  Europe's  laws,  and  senates'  stem  command.' 

Ungen'rous  Europe !  let  me  fly  thy  soil. 
And  waft  my  treasures  to  a  grateful  iaod  ; 

Again  revive,  on  Asia's  drooping  shore. 

My  Daphne's  groves,  or  Lycia's  ancient  plain; 

Again  to  Afric's  sultry  sands  restore 

Embow'ring  shades,  and  Lybian  Ammon's  ^e. 

Or  haste  to  northern  Zembla's  savage  coast. 
There  hush  to  silence  elemental  strife  ; 

Brood  o'er  the  regions  of  eternal  frost. 

And  swell  her  barren  womb  with  heat  and  life. 

Then  Britain — Here  she  ceased.  Indignant  grieC 
And  parting  pangs,  her  falt'ring  tongue  sup- 
pressed : 

Vaird  in  an  amber  cloud  she  sought  relief. 
And  teats  and  silent  anguish  told  the  rest. 


SONG  TO  •  •  •  • 
W^HAT !  bid  me  seek  another  fair 

In  untried  paths  of  female  wiles  1 
And  posies  weave  of  other  hair. 

And  bask  secure  in  other  smiles  ! 
Thy  friendly  stars  no  longer  prize. 
And  light  my  cours^  by  other  eyes  ? 

Ah  no  ! — my  dying  lips  shall  close, 
Unalter'd  love,  as  faith,  professing; 

Nor  praising  him  who  life  bestows. 
Forget  who  makes  that  gift  a  blessing. 

My  last  address  to  Heaven  is  due  ; 

The  last  but  one  is  all— to  you. 


FRANCIS  FAWKES. 


[Born,  1721.    Died,  IHL] 


Francis  Fa  wees  made  translations  from  some 
of  the  minor  Greek  poets  (viz.  Anacreon,  Sappho, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  Musa?us,  Theocritus,  and 
Apollonius,)  and  modernized  the  description  of 
"  Moy  and  Winter,"  from  Gawain  Douglas.  He 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  studied  at  Cambridge, 
was  curate  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  ob- 


tained the  friendship  of  Archbishop  Herring,  and 
by  him  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington, 
in  Kent.  By  the  favour  of  Dr.  Pluniptrc,  he 
exchanged  this  vicarage  for  the  rectory  of  Hayes, 
and  was  finally  made  chaplain  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  He  was  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and 
W^arton ;  a  learned  and  a  jovial  parson. 


THE  BROWN  JUQ. 

Dbab  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with 

mild  ale, 
(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale,) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathom 'd  a  bowl ; 
In  boosing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel. 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  oflf  the  bell. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease 
In    his    flower- woven    arbour   as   gay   as    you 
please, 


With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puflSng  sorrows  away. 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  body,  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  Iain, 
And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 
A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug. 
And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  fonu'd  this  brown 

jug, 
Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale, 
So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale. 


ANONYMOUS. 


TIIE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

ATTEB  TH£  MAXKIR  OF  BPKNSIB. 

In  Phoebus'  region  while  some  bards  there  be 

That  sing  of  battles,  and  the  trumpet's  roar; 
Yet  these,  I  ween,  more  powerful  bards  than  me, 

Above  my  ken,  on  eagle  pinions  soar  ! 
Haply  a  scene  of  meaner  view  to  scan, 

Beneath  their  laurefd  praise  my  verse  may  give, 
To  trace  the  features  of  unnoticed  man ; 

Deeds,  else  forgotten,  in  the  verse  may  live ! 
Her  lore,  mayhap,  instructive  sense  may  teach, 
From  weeds  of  humbler  growth  within  my  lowly 
reach. 

A  wight  there  was,  who  single  and  alone 

Had  crept  from  vigorous  youth  to  waning  age, 
Kor  e'er  was  worth,  nor  e'er  was  beauty  known 

His  heart  to  captive,  or  his  thought  engage : 
Some  feeble  joy  aunce,  though  his  conscious  mind 

Might  female  worth  or  beauty  give  to  wear, 
Yet  to  the  nobler  sex  he  held  confined 

The  genuine  graces  of  the  soul  sincere, 
And  well  could  show  with  saw  or  proverb  quaint 
All  semblance  woman's  soul,  and  all  her  beauty 
paint. 

In  plain  attire  this  wight  apparell'd  was, 

(For  much  he  conn'd  of  frugal  lore  and  knew) 
Nor,  till  some  day  of  larger  note  might  cause. 

From  iron-bound  chest  his  better  garb  he  drew: 
But  when  the  Sabbath-day  might  challenge  more. 

Or  feast,  or  birth-day,  should  it  chance  to  be, 
A  glossy  suit  devoid  of  stain  he  wore. 

And  gold  his  buttons  glanced  so  fair  to  see. 
Gold  clasp'd  his  shoon,  by  maiden  brush'd  so 
sheen, 
And  his  rough  beard  ho  shaved,  and  donn'd  his 
linen  clean. 

But  in  his  common  garb  a  coat  he  wore, 

A  faithful  coat  that  long  its  lord  had  known, 
That  once  was  black,  but  now  was  i)lack  no 

Attinged  by  various  colours  not  its  own.  [more, 
All  from  his  nostrils  was  the  front  imbrown'd, 

And  down  the  back  ran  many  a  greasy  line, 
While,  here  and  there,  his  social  moments  own'd 

The  generous  signet  of  the  purple  wine. 
Brown  o'er  the  bent  of  eld  his  wig  appear'd. 
Like  fox's  trailing  tail  by  hunters  sore  iSeii*d. 

One  only  maid  he  had,  like  turtle  true, 

But  not  like  turtle  gentle,  soft,  and  kind ; 
For  many  a  time  her  tongue  bewray'd  the  shrew. 
And  in  meet  words  unpack'd  her  peevish  mind. 
Ne  form'd  was  she  to  raise  the  soft  desire, 
That  stirs  the  tingling  blood  in  youthful  vein, 
Ne  form'd  was  she  to  light  the  tender  fire. 

By  many  a  bard  is  sung  in  many  a  strain : 
Hook'd  was  her  nose,  and  countless  wrinkles  told 
What  no  man  durst  to  her,  I  ween,  that  she 
was  old. 
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When  the  clock  told  the  wonted  hour  was  come 
When  from  his  nightly  cups  the  wight  with- 
drew, 
Right  patient  would  she  watch  his  wending  home, 
His  feet  she  heard,  and  soon  the  bolt  she  drew. 
If  long  his  time  was  past,  and  leaden  sleep 
O'er  her  tired  eye-lids  'gan  his  reign  to  stretch. 
Oft  would  she  curse  that  men  such  hours  should 

keep. 
And  many  a  saw  'gainst  drunkenness  would 
preach ; 
Haply  if  potent  gin  had  arm'd  her  tongue, 
AU  on  tho  reeling  wight  a  thundering  peal  she 
rung. 

For  though  the  blooming  queen  of  Cyprus'  isle 
O'er  her  cold  bosom  long  had  ceased  to  reign, 
On  that  cold  bosom  still  could  Bacchus  smile. 

Such  beverage  to  own  if  Bacchus  deign : 
For  wine  she  prized  not  much,  for  stronger  drink 

Its  medicine,  oft  a  cholic-pain  will  call, 
And  for  the  medicine's  sake,  might  envy  think, 

Oft  would  a  cholic-pain  her  bowels  enthral; 
Yet  much  the  proffer  did  she  loath  and  say 
No  dram  might  maiden  taste,  and  often  answer 'd 
nay. 

So  as  in  single  animals  he  joy 'd. 

One  cat,  and  eke  one  dog,  his  bounty  fed  ; 
The  first  the  cate-devouring  mice  destroy'd, 
Thieves  heard  the  last,  and  from  his  threshold 
All  in  the  sun-beams  bask'd  the  lazy  cat,  [fled: 
Her  mottled  length  in  couchant  posture  laid ; 
On  one  accustom'd  chair  while  Pompey  sat. 
And  loud  he  bark'd  should  Puss  his   right 

invade. 
The  human  pair  oft  mark'd  them  as  they  lay, 
And  haply  sometimes  thought  like  cat  and  dog 
were  they. 

A  room  he  had  that  faced  the  southern  ray. 

Where  oft  he  walk'd  to  set  his  thoughts  in  tune, 
Pensive  he  paced  its  length  an  hour  or  tway, 

All  to  the  music  of  his  creeking  shoon. 
And  at  the  end  a  darkling  closet  stood. 

Where  books  he  kept  of  old  research  and  new. 
In  seemly  order  ranged  on  shelves  of  wood. 

And  rusty  nails  and  phials  not  a  few ; 
Thilk  place  a  wooden  box  beseemeth  well,  [tell. 
And  papers  squared  and  trimm'd  for  use  unmeet  to 

For  still  in  form  he  placed  his  chief  delight. 

Nor  lightly  broke  his  old  accustom'd  rule, 
And  much  uncourteous  would  he  hold  the  wight 

That  e'er  displaced  a  table,  chair,  or  stool ; 
And  oft  in  meet  array  their  ranks  he  placed. 

And  oft  with  careful  eye  their  ranks  revicw'd ; 
For  novel  forms,  though  much  those  forms  had 

Himself  and  maiden-minister  eschew'd;  [graced. 
One  path  he  trod,  nor  ever  would  decline 
A  hair's  unmeasured  breadth  from  off  the  even  line. 
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A  Club  select  there  was,  where  various  talk 

On  various  chapters  passM  the  lingVing  hour, 
And  thither  oft  he  bent  his  evening  walk. 
And   warm'd  to  mirth  by  wine's  enlivening 
pow*r. 
And  oft  on  politics  the  preachments  ran, 
If  a  pipe  lent  its  thought-begetting  fame: 
And  ofl  important  matters  would  they  scan, 

And  deep  in  council  fix  a  nation's  doom  ; 
And  oft  they  chuckled  loud  at  jest  or  jeer, 
Or  bawdy  tale  the  most,  thilk  much  they  loved 
to  hear. 

For  men  like  him  they  were  of  like  consort, 
Thilk  much  the  honest  muse  must  needs  con- 
demn, 
Who  made  of  women's  wiles  their  wanton  sport. 
And  bless'd  their  stars  that  kept  the  curse  firom 
them  ! 
No  honest  love  they  knew,  no  melting  smile 
That  shoots  the  transports  to  the  throbbing 
heart ! 
Thilk  knew  they  not  but  in  a  harlot's  guile 

Lascivious  smiling  through  the  mask  of  art : 
And  so  of  women  deem'd  they  as  they  knew, 
And  from  a  Demon's  traits  an  Angel's  picture 
drew. 


JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 


CBoni,170S.    DiM,I7TI.] 


John  ABusTRONa  was  bom  in  Roxburghshire, 
in  the  parish  of  Castleton,  of  which  his  father 
was  the  clergyman.  He  completed  his  education, 
and  took  a  medical  degree,  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  with  much  reputation,  in  the  year 
'1732.  Amidst  his  scientific  pursuits,  he  also 
cultivated  literature  and  poetry.  One  of  his 
earliest  productions  in  verse,  was  an  **  Imitation 
of  the  8tyle  of  Shakspere,"  which  received  the 
approbation  of  the  poets  Young  and  Thomson ; 
although  humbler  judges  will  perhaps  be  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  in  it  any  striking  likeness  to  his  great 
original.  Two  other  sketches,  also  purporting 
to  be  imitations  of  Shakspere,  are  found  among 
his  works.  They  are  the  fragments  of  an  un- 
finished tragedy.  One  of  them,  the  «  Dream  of 
Progne,"  is  not  unpleasing.  In  the  other,  he  be- 
gins the  description  of  a  storm  by  saying,  that 

"  Tilt  tUH  foent  down  in  vmUh,  tht  ikiafoam'd  hratt.^ 

It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  ho  came  to  Ia>ii- 
don;  but  in  1735  he  published  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,,  severely  ridiculing  the  quackery  of 
untaught  practitioners.  He  dedicated  this  per- 
formance to  Joshua  Ward,  John  Moore,  and 
others,  whom  he  styles  **  the  Antacademic  phi- 
losophers, and  the  generous  despisers  of  the 
schools."  As  a  physician  he  never  obtained  ex- 
tensive practice.  This  be  himself  imputed  to  his 
contempt  of  the  little  artifices,  which,  he  alleges, 


were  necessary  to  popularity:  by  others,  the 
failure  was  ascribed  to  his  indolence  and  literary 
avocations ;  and  there  was  probably  truth  in  both 
accounts.  A  disgraceful  poem,  entitled,  <*The 
(Economy  of  Love,"  which  he  published  after 
coming  to  London,  might  have  also  had  its  share 
in  impeding  his  professional  career.  He  cor- 
rected the  nefarious  production,  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  betraying  at  once  a  consciousness  of 
its  impurity,  and  a  hankering  after  its  reputation. 
So  unflattering  were  his  prospects,  after  several 
years  n^sidence  in  the  metropolis,  that  he  ap« 
plied  (it  would  seem  without  success)  to  be  put 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  forces,  then  going 
out  to  the  West  Indies.  His  **  Art  of  Preserving 
Health"  appeared  in  1744,  and  justly  fixed  his 
poetical  reputation.  In  1746  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  hospital  for  sick  soldiers,  behind 
Buckingham  House.  In  1751  he  published  his 
poem  on  *< Benevolence ;"  in  1753  his  ('Epistle 
on  Taste;"  and  in  1758  his  prose  «  Sketches  by 
Launcelot  Temple."  Certainly  none  of  these 
productions  exalted  the  literary  character  which 
he  had  raised  to  himself  by  his  *<  Art  of  Pre- 
serving Health."  The  poems  "  Taste"  and  (*Be- 
nevolence"  are  very  insipid.  His  *<  Sketches" 
have  been  censured  more  than  they  seem  to  de- 
serve for  <<  oaths  and  exclamations,*  and  for  a 

•  Chalnwrs's  Biographical  DictioiiBiy. 


But  most  abhorr'd  they  Hymeneal  rites. 

And  boasted  oft  the  freedom  of  their  hXe  : 
Kor  'vail'd,  as  they  opined,  its  best  delytes 
Those  ills  to  balance  that  on  wedlock  wait ; 
And  often  would  they  tell  of  hcu-peck'd  fool         ' 

Snubb'd  by  the  hard  behest  of  sour-eyed  daioe. 
And  vow'd  no  tongue-arm'd  woman's  freak.i6h 
rule 
Their  mirth  should  quail,  or  damp  their  gener-    i 
ous  flame : 
Then  pledged  their  hands,  and  toas'd   their 
bumpers  o'er. 
And  lo!  Bacchus !  sang,  and  own'd  no  other  pow'r. 

If  e'er  a  doubt  of  softer  kind  arose 

Within  some  breast  of  less  obdurate  frame, 
Lo !  where  its  hideous  form  a  Phantom  shows 

Full  in  his  view,  and  Cuckold  is  its  name. 
Him  Scorn  attended  with  a  glance  askew. 

And  Scorpion  Shame  for  delicts  not  his  own,      |, 
Her  painted  bubbles  while  Suspicion  blew,  I, 

And  vex'd   the  region    round    the    Cupid's 
throne :  , 

**  Far  be  from  us,"  they  cried,  "  the  treach'rous 

bane,  j^ 

« Far  be  the  dimply  guile,  and  far  the  floweiy     !| 

chain!" 
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constant  itrofrgle  to  say  smart  things."  They 
contain  indeed  some  expressions  which  might  be 
wished  away,  but  these  are  very  few  in  number; 
and  several  of  his  essays  are  plain  and  sensible, 
without  any  effort  at  humour. 

In  1760  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
forces  that  went  over  to  Germany.  It  is  at  this 
era  of  his  life  that  we  should  expect  its  history 
to  be  the  roost  amusing,  and  to  have  furnished 
the  most  important  relics  of  observation,  from  his 
having  visited  a  foreign  country  which  was  the 
scene  of  war,  and  where  be  was  placed,  by  his 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  interesting  events.  It 
may  be  pleasing  to  follow  heroes  into  retirement ; 
but  we  are  also  fond  of  seeing  men  of  literary 
genius  amidst  the  action  and  business  of  life. 
Of  Dr.  Armstrong  in  Germany,  however,  we 
have  no  other  information  than  what  is  afforded 
by  his  epistle  to  Wilkes,  entitled  "  Day,"  which 
18  by  no  means  a  bright  production,  and  chiefly 
devoted  to  subjects  of  eating.  With  Wilkes  he 
was,  at  that  time,  on  terms  of  friendship ;  but 
their  cordiality  was  afterward  dissolved  by  poli- 
tics. Churchill  took  a  share  in  the  quarrel,  and 
denounced  our  author  as  a  monster  of  ingratitude 
toward  Wilkes,  who  had  been  his  benefactor; 
and  Wilkes,  by  subsequently  attacking  Armstrong 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  showed  that  he  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  satirist's  reproaches.  To  such 
personalities  Armstrong  might  have  repUed  in 
the  words  of  Prior, 

**To  Joba  I  owed  grest  obligation, 

But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 
To  publL«h  It  to  all  the  nation; 
Sore  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit.** 

But  though  his  temper  was  none  of  the  mildest, 
he  had  the  candour  to  speak  with  gratitude  of 
Wilkes's  former  kindness,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  appointment 
in  the  army. 

After  the  peace  he  returned  to  London,  where 
his  practice,  as  well  as  acquaintance,  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  circle  of  friends ;  but  among 
whom  he  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  genius. 
From  the  originality  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  from 
his  reading,  and  more  than  ordinary  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  his  conversation  is  said  to  have  been 
richly  entertaining.  Yet  if  the  character  which 
is  sup{i06cd  to  apply  to  him  in  the  **  Castle  of 
Indolence"!  describes  him  justly,  his  colloquial 
deiigbtfulness  must  have  been  intermittent.  In 
1770  he  published  a  collection  of  his  Miscella- 
nies, containing  a  new  prose  piece,  **  The  Uni- 
versal Almanack,"  and  **  The  Forced  Marriage," 
a  tragedy  which  had  been  offered  to  Garrick,  but 
refused.  The  whole  was  ushered  in  by  a  preface, 
full  of  arrogant  defiance  to  public  opinion.  "  He 
had  never  courted  the  public,"  he  said,  **  and  if 
it  was  true  what  he  had  been  told,  that  the  best 
judges  were  on  his  side,  he  desired  no  more  in 

*  AnnfftroDg's  character  1b  said  to  hare  Veen  painted  In 
the  stanaa  of  the  "*  Castle  of  Indolence"  beginning 
M  With  him  was  BomatimM  Joined  in  sUent  walk 
(I*rofounJly  silent,  for  they  never  wpoke) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detected  talk,"  &c. 

See  ante,  p.  450. 


the  article  of  fame  as  a  writer."  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  matter  in  this  collection,  that  ought 
to  have  rendered  ito  author  more  modest.  The 
**  Universal  Almanack"  is  a  wretched  production, 
to  which  the  objections  of  his  propensity  to 
swearing,  and  abortive  efforts  at  humour,  apply 
more  justly  than  to  his  *<  Sketches;"  and  his 
tragedy  the  "Forced  Marriage,"  is  a  mortuum 
caput  of  insipidity.  In  the  following  year  he 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and  published  a  short, 
but  splenetic  account  of  his  tour,  under  his  old 
assumed  name  of  Launoelot  Temple.  His  last 
production  was  a  volume  of  <*  Professional  £»- 
says,"  in  which  he  took  more  trouble  to  abuse 
quacks  than  became  his  dignity,  and  showed 
himself  a  man  to  whom  the  relish  of  life  was  not 
improving,  as  its  feast  drew  toward  a  close.  He 
died  in  September,  1779,  of  a  hurt,  which  he  ac- 
cidentally received  in  stepping  out  of  a  carriage ; 
and,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his  friends,  left 
behind  him  more  than  3000/.,  saved  out  of  a  very 
moderate  income,  arising  principally  from  his 
half-pay. 

His  ^  Art  of  Preserving  Health"  is  the  most 
successful  attempt,  in  our  language,  to  incorpo- 
rate material  science  with  poetry.  Its  subject 
had  the  advantage  of  being  generally  interesting; 
for  there  are  few  things  that  we  shall  be  more 
willing  to  learn,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  than  the 
means  of  preserving  the  outward  bulwark  of  all 
other  blessings.  At  the  same  time,  the  difficulty 
of  poetically  treating  a  subject,  which  presented 
disease  in  all  its  associations,  is  one  of  the  most 
just  and  ordinaiy  topics  of  his  praise.  Of  the 
triumphs  of  poetry  over  such  difficulty,  he  had 
no  doubt  high  precedents,  to  show  that  strong 
and  true  delineations  of  physical  evil  are  not 
without  an  attraction  of  fearful  interest  and  cu- 
riosity to  the  human  mind ;  and  that  the  enjoy, 
men^  which  the  fancy  derives  firom  conceptions 
of  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  healthful  nature, 
may  be  heightened,  ^  contrasting  them  with  the 
opposite  pictures  of  her  mortality  and  decay. 
Milton  had  turned  disease  itself  into  a  subject  of 
sublimity,  in  the  vision  of  Adam,  with  that  in- 
tensity of  the  fire  of  genius,  which  converts 
whatever  materials  it  meets  with  into  its  aliment : 
and  Armstrong,  though  his  powers  were  not 
Miltonic,  had  the  courage  to  attempt  what  would 
have  repelled  a  more  timid  taste.  His  Muse 
might  be  said  to  show  a  professional  intrepidity 
in  choosing  the  subject ;  and,  like  the  physician 
who  braves  contagion,  (if  allowed  to  prolong  the 
simile.)  we  may  add,  that  she  escaped,  on  the 
whole,  with  httle  injury  from  the  trial.  By  the 
title  of  the  poem,  the  author  judiciously  gave  his 
theme  a  moral  as  well  as  a  medical  interest.  He 
makes  the  influence  of  the  passions  an  entire 
part  of  it.  By  professing  to  describe  only  how 
health  is  to  be  preserved,  and  not  how  it  is  to  be 
restored,  he  avoids  the  unmanageable  horrors  of 
clinical  detail ;  and  though  he  paints  the  disease, 
wisely  spares  ns  its  pharmaceutical  treatment. 
His  course  through  the  poem  is  sustained  with 
lucid  management  and  propriety.     What  is  ex* 
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plained  of  (he  animal  oeconomy  ia  obacured  by 
no  pedantic  jargon,  but  made  distinct,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  picturesque  to  the Nconception. 
We  need  not  indeed  be  reminded  how  small  a 
portion  of  science  can  be  communicated  in  poetry ; 
but  the  practical  maxims  of  science,  which  the 
Muse  has  stamped  with  imagery  and  attuned  to 
harmony,  have  so  far  an  adrantage  over  those 
which  are  delivered  in  prose,  that  they  become 
more  agreeable  and  permanent  acquisitions  of  the 
memory.  If  the  didactic  path  of  his  poetry  is, 
from  its  nature,  rather  level,  he  rises  above  it,  on 
several  occasions,  with  a  considerable  strength  of 
poetical  feeling.  Thus,  in  recommending  the 
vicinity  of  woods  around  a  dwelling,  that  may 
shelter  us  from  the  winds,  whilst  it  enables  us  to 
hear  their  music,  he  introduces  the  following 
pleasing  lines : 

**  Oh  I  when  the  growlinit  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  rounding  forest  fluctusU'9  in  the  storm; 
To  Kink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep." 

In  treating  of  diet  he  seems  to  have  felt  the 
full  difficulty  of  an  humble  subject,  and  to  have 
sought  to  relieve  his  precepts  and  physiological 
descriptions,  with  all  the  wealth  of  allusion  and 
imagery  which  his  fancy  could  introduce.  The 
appearance  of  a  forced  effort  is  not  wholly  avoid- 
ed, even  where  he  aims  at  superior  strains,  in 
order  to  garnish  the  meaner  topics,  as  when  he 
solemnly  addresses  the  Naiads  of  all  the  rivers  in 
the  world,  in  rehearsing  the  praises  of  a  cup  of 
water.  But  he  closes  the  book  in  a  strain  of 
genuine  dignity.  After  contemplating  the  effects 
of  Time  on  the  human  body,  his  view  of  its  in- 
fluence dilates,  with  easy  and  majestic  extension, 
to  the  universal  structure  of  nature  ;  and  he  rises 
from  great  to  greater  objects  with  a  climax  of 
sublimity. 

'*  ^lliat  does  not  fade  ?  the  tower  that  long  had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds. 
Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer.  Time, 
Kow  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  ba^ie. 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass, 


BeMvnd :  the  Babylonian  lipfars  are  sunk; 
Achaia,  Rome.  an<l  Kirypt.  mou!d**r  down. 
Time  shnko«  tbe  stable  tyranny  of  tbrr>m««. 
And  tottering  empires  rrusb  by  their  own  wrigiiL 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  (crows  old ; 
And  all  Xhwt  worldi^  that  roll  around  the  sua. 
The  sun  himself  shall  die.'^ 

He  may,  in  some  points,  be  compared  sdvan- 
tageously  with  the  best  blank  verse  writers  of  the 
age ;  and  he  will  be  found  free  from  their  most 
striking  defects.  He  has  not  the  ambition  of 
Akenside,  nor  the  verbosity  of  Thomson.  On 
the  other  hand,  shall  we  say  that  he  is  equal  in 
genius  to  either  of  those  poets  ?  Certainly,  his 
originality  is  nothing  like  Thomson's;  and  the 
rapture  of  his  heroic  sentiments  is  unequal  to 
that  of  the  author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Imagi- 
nation." For,  in  spite  of  the  too  frequently 
false  pomp  of  Akenside,  we  still  feel,  that  he  has 
a  devoted  moral  impulse,  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  cant  of  morality,  a  zeal  in  the  worship  of 
Virtue,  which  places  her  image  in  a  high  and 
hallowed  light  Neither  has  his  versification  the 
nervous  harmony  of  Akenside's,  for  his  habit  of 
pausing  almost  uniformly  at  the  close  of  the  line, 
gives  an  air  of  formality  to  his  numbers.  Hb 
vein  has  less  mixture  than  Thomson's ;  but  its 
ore  is  not  so  fine.  Sometimes  we  find  him  try- 
ing his  strength  with  that  author,  in  the  same 
walk  of  description,  where,  though  correct  and 
concise,  he  falls  beneath  the  poet  of  «  The  Sea- 
sons" in  rich  and  graphic  observation.  He  also 
contributed  to  «*  The  Castle  of  Indolence"  some 
stanzas,  describing  the  diseases  arising  from  sloth, 
which  form  rather  an  useful  back-ground  to  the 
luxuriant  picture  of  the  Castle,  than  a  prominent 
part  of  its  enchantment.* 

On  the  whole,  he  is  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  a  poet  of  judicious  thoughts  and  correct  ex- 
pression; and,  as  far  as  the  rarely  successful  ap- 
plication of  verse  to  subjects  of  science  can  be 
admired,  an  additional  merit  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  hand  which  has  reared  poetical  flowers  on  the 
dry  and  difficult  ground  of  philosophy. 


FROM  "THE  ART  OP  PRESERVINQ  HEALTH." 

BOOK  I.  UrTITUD  "  AJK," 

Opening  of  the  Poem  in  an  Invocation  to  Hygeia. 

Daughter  of  Pieon,  queen  of  every  joy, 
Hygeia;  whose  indulgent  smile  sustains 
The  various  race  luxuriant  nature  pours, 
And  on  th'  immortal  essences  bestows 
Immortal  youth ;  auspicious,  O  descend ! 
Thou  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year, 
Whether  thou  wanton'st  on  the  western  gale. 
Or  shakest  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  north, 
Difiusest  life  and  vigour  through  the  tracts 
Of  air,  through  earth,  and  ocean's  deep  domain. 
When  through  the  blue  serenity  of  heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  wasteful  host 
Of  Pain  and  Sickness,  squalid  and  deform'd, 
Confounded  sink  into  the  loathsome  gloom. 


Where  in  deep  Erebus  involved,  the  Fiends 
Grow  more  profane.     Whatever  shapes  of  death, 
Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe, 
Swann  through  the  ahuddering  air:  whatever 

plagues 
Or  meagre  famine  breeds,  or  with  slow  wings 
Rise  from  the  putrid  wat*ry  element. 
The  damp  waste  forest,  motionless  and  rank. 
That  smothers  earth,  and  all  the  breathless  winds, 
Or  the  vile  carnage  of  th'  inhuman  field ; 
Whatever  baneful  breathes  the  rotten  south ; 
Whatever  ills  th'  extremes  or  sudden  change 
Of  cold  and  hot,  or  moist  and  dry  produce ; 
They  fly  thy  pure  effulgence :  they  and  all 
The  secret  poisons  of  avenging  Heaven, 
And  all  the  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  train 

*SeeaQto,p.  460. 
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Of  Vice  and  heedless  Pleasure :  or  if  aught 
The  comet's  glare  amid  the  burning  sky, 
Mournful  eclipse,  or  planets  ill-combined, 
Portend  disastrous  to  the  vital  world  ; 
Thy  salutary  power  averts  their  rage. 
Averts  the  general  bane :  and  but  for  thee 
Nature  would  sicken,  nature  soon  would  die. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

Choice  of  a  mrml  sitOAtion,  and  allegorical  picture  of  the 
Quartan  Ague. 

Ye  who  amid  this  feverish  world  would  wear 
A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind  ; 
Fly  the  rank  city,  shun  its  turbid  air ; 
Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead. 
The  dying,  sickning,  and  the  living  world 
Exhaled,  to  sully  heaven's  transparent  dome 
With  dim  mortality.    It  is  not  air 
That  from  a  thousand  lungs  reeks  back  to  thine, 
Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell. 
The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 
Of  nature ;  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 
Relapses  into  fighting  elements  : 
It  is  not  air,  but  floats  a  nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscene,  corrupt  ofiensive  things. 
Much  moisture  hurts ;  but  here  a  sordid  bath, 
With  oily  rancour  fraught,  relaxes  more 
The  solid  frame  than  simple  moisture  can. 
Besides,  immured  in  many  a  sullen  bay 
That  never  felt  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 
This  slumb'ring  deep  remains,  and  ranker  grows 
With  sickly  rest :  and  (though  the  lungs  abhor 
To  drink  the  dun  fuliginous  abyss) 
Did  not  the  add  vigour  of  the  mine, 
Roird  from  so  many  thundering  chimneys,  tame 
The  putrid  steams  that  overswarm  the  sky  ; 
This  caustic  venom  would  perhaps  corrode 
Those  tender  cells  that  draw  the  vital  air. 
In  vain  with  all  the  unctuous  rills  bedew'd ; 
Or  by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin, 
Imbibed,  would  poison  the  balsamic  blood. 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever's  rage. 

While  yet  you  breathe,  away ;  the  rural  wilds 
Invite ;  the  mountains  call  you,  and  the  vales ; 
The  woods,  the  streams,  and  each  ambrosial  breeze 
That  fans  the  ever-undulating  sky ; 
A  kindly  sky !  whose  fost'ring  power  regies 
Man,  beast,  and  all  the  vegetable  reign. 
Find  them  some  woodland  scene  where  nature 

smiles 
Benign,  where  all  her  honest  children  thrive. 
To  us  ^ere  wants  not  many  a  happy  seat ! 
Look  round  the  smiling  land,  such  numbers  rise 
We  hardly  fix,  bewilder'd  in  our  choice. 
See  where  enthroned  in  adamantine  state, 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits ; 
Where  choose  thy  seat  in  some  aspiring  grove 
Fast  by  the  slowly-winding  Thames ;  or  where 
Broader  she  laves  fair  Richmond's  green  retreats, 
(Richmond  that  sees  an  hundred  villas  rise 
Rural  or  gay.)    Oh !  from  the  summer's  rage 
Oh !  wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hides 


Umbrageous  Ham ! — But  if  the  busy  town 
Attract  thee  still  to  toil  for  power  or  gold. 
Sweetly  thou  may'st  thy  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hampstead,  courted  by  the  western  wind ; 
Or  Greenwich,  waving  o*er  the  winding  flood ; 
Or  lose  the  world  amid  the  sylvan  wilds 
Of  Dulwich,  yet  by  barbarous  arts  unspoil'd. 
Green  rise  the  Kentish  hills  in  cheerful  air ; 
But  on  the  marshy  plains  that  Lincoln  spreads 
Build  not,  nor  rest  too  long  thy  wandering  feet. 
For  on  a  rustic  throne  of  dewy  turf, 
With  baneful  fogs  her  aching  temples  bound, 
Quartana  there  presides ;  a  meagre  fiend 
Beg^t  by  Eurus,  when  his  brutal  force 
Compreas'd  the  slothful  Naiad  of  the  Fens. 
From  such  a  mixture  sprung,  this  fitful  pest 
With  fev'rish  blasts  subdues  the  sick'ning  lend  : 
Cold  tremors  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest, 
Convulsive  yawnings,  lassitude,  and  pains 
That  sting  the  burden'd  brows,  fatigue  the  loins, 
And  rack  the  joints,  and  every  torpid  limb ; 
Then  parting  heat  succeeds,  till  copious  sweats 
O'erflow :  a  short  relief  from  former  ills. 
Beneath  repeated  shocks  the  wretches  pine ; 
The  vigour  sinks,  the  habit  molts  away  : 
The  cheerful,  pure,  and  animated  bloom 
Dies  from  the  face,  with  squalid  atrophy 
Devour'd  in  sallow  melandioly  clad. 
And  oft  the  sorceress,  in  her  sated  wrath, 
Resigns  them  to  the  furies  of  her  train  : 
The  bloated  Hydrops,  and  the  yellow  fiend 
Tinged  with  her  own  accumulated  gall. 


7R0M  THE  SAME. 
Beoommendation  of  a  High  Situation  on  the  Se»<x>ast. 

Meantime,  the  moist  malignity  to  shun 
Of  burthen'd  skies ;  mark  where  the  dry  cham- 
paign 
Swells  into  cheerful  hills :  where  marjordm 
And  thyme,  the  love  of  bees,  perfume  the  air ; 
And  where  the  cynorrhodon  with  the  rose 
For  firagrance  vies ;  for  in  the  thirsty  soil 
Most  fragrant  breathe  the  aromatic  tribes. 
There  bid  thy  roofs  high  on  the  basking  steep 
Ascend,  there  light  thy  hospitable  fires. 
And  let  them  see  the  winter  morn  arise. 
The  summer  evening  blushing  in  the  west : 
While  with  umbrageous  oaks  the  ridge  behind 
O'erhung,  defends  you  from  the  blust'ring  north, 
And  bleak  afiliction  of  the  peevish  east. 
Ob !  when  the  g^wling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 
The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoarser  strain 
Of  waters  rushing  o'er  the  slippery  rocks. 
Will  nightly  lull  you  to  ambrosial  rest. 
To  please  the  fancy  is  no  trifling  good. 
Where  health  is  studied ;  for  whatever  moves 
The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  just 
And  natural  movements  of  th'  harmonious  frame. 
Besides,  the  sportive  brook  for  ever  shakes 
2Z 
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The  tremblings  air;  that  floats  firom  hill  to  hill, 
From  vale  to  mountain,  with  inaeasant  change 
or  parest  element,  refireahing  still 
Your  airy  seat,  and  uninfected  goda. 
Chiefly  for  this  I  praiae  the  man  who  hoilda 
High  on  the  breezy  ridge,  whoae  lofty  aides 
Th'  ethereal  deep  with  endleaa  billows  chafes. 
His  purer  mansion  nor  contagious  years 
Shall  reach,  nor  deadly  putrid  airs  annoy. 


FROM  BOOK  n.    ENTnUED  "DIBT." 
AddreM  to  the  Naiads. 
Now  come,  ye  Naiads,  to  the  fbnntaina  lead ; 
Now  let  me  wander  through  your  gelid  reign. 
I  bum  to  view  th'  enthusiastic  wilda 
By  mortal  else  untrod.    I  hear  the  din 
Of  waters  thundering  o'er  the  ruin'd  clifis. 
With  holy  reverence  1  approach  the  rocka  [song. 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renown'd  in  ancient 
Here  from  the  desert  down  the  rumbling  steep 
First  springrs  the  Nile ;  here  bursts  the  sounding 
In  angry  waves ;  Euphrates  hence  devolves  [Po 
A  mighty  flood  to  water  half  the  east ; 
And  there  in  gothic  solitude  reclined. 
The  cheeriest  Tanais  poura  his  hoary  urn. 
What  solemn  twilight !  what  stupendous  shades 
Enwrap  these  infant  floods !  through  every  nerve 
A  sacred  horror  thrilla,  a  pleasing  fear 
Glides  o'er  my  firame.    The  fi>rest  deepens  round ; 
And  more  gigantic  still  th'  impending  trees 
Stretch  their  extravagant  arms  athwart  the  gloom. 
Are  these  the  confines  of  some  fairy  world  ? 


A  land  of  genii  ?  Say,  beyond  these  wilds 
What  unknown  nations!    If  indeed  beyond 
Aught  habitable  lies.    And  whither  leads. 
To  what  strange  regiona,  or  of  Uias  or  pain. 
That  subterraneous  way  1    Propitioas  maids 
Conduct  me,  while  with  fearful  steps  I  tread 
This  trembling  ground.   The  task,  remains  to  sing 
Your  gifts,  (so  Pson,  so  the  powers  of  health 
Command,)  to  praise  your  crystal  element : 
The  chief  ingredient  in  heaven's  various  works  * 
Whose  flexile  genius  sparkles  in  the  gem, 
Grows  firm  in  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wine ; 
The  vehicle,  the  source,  of  nutriment 
And  life,  to  all  that  vegetate  or  live. 

O  comfortable  streams !  with  eager  lips 
And  trembling  hand  the  languid  thirsty  quaff 
New  life  in  you ;  fresh  vigour  fills  their  veins. 
No  warmer  cupa  the  rural  ages  knew ; 
None  wanner  sought  the  sires  of  human  kind. 
Happy  in  temperate  peace !  their  equal  days 
Felt  not  th'  alternate  fits  of  feverish  mirth. 
And  sick  dejection.    Still  serene  and  pleased, 
They  knew  no  pains  but  what  the  tender  soul 
With  pleasure  yields  to,  and  would  ne'er  forget 
Blest  with  divine  immunity  from  ails, 
Long  centuries  they  lived  ;  their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  than  death. 
Oh !  could  those  worthies  from  the  world  of  gods 
Return  to  visit  their  degenerate  sons, 
How  would  they  scorn  the  joys  of  modem  time, 
With  all  our  art  and  toil  improved  to  pain  ! 
Too  happy  they !  but  wealth  brought  luxury. 
And  luxury  on  sloth  begot  disease. 


RICHARDSON, 


OP  QUXIR*8  OOUIOB,  QXrOSD. 

• 


ODE  TO  A  SINGINO-BntD. 
O  THOU  that  glad'st  my  lonesome  hours, 

With  many  a  wildly  warbled  song. 
When  Melancholy  round  me  lowers, 
And  drives  her  sullen  storms  along; 
When  fell  adversity  prepares 
To  lead  her  delegated  train, 
Pale  Sickness,  Want,  Remorse,  and  Pain, 
With  all  her  host  of  carking  cares — 
The  fiends  ordain'd  to  tame  the  human  soul, 
And  give  the  humbled  heart  to  sympathy 's  control ; 

Sweet  soother  of  my  mis'ry,  say. 

Why  doet  thou  clap  thy  joyous  wing  1 
Why  dost  thou  pour  that  artless  lay  t 
How  canst  thou,  little  prisoner,  sing  1 
/  Hast  thou  not  cause  to  grieve 

That  man,  unpitying  man !  has  rent 
From  thee  the  boon  which  Nature  meant 
Thou  should'st  as  well  as  he,  receive — 
The  power  to  woo  thy  partner  in  the  grove, 
To  build  where  instinct  points,  where  chance  di- 
rects to  lOve  1 


Perchance,  unconscious  of  thy  fate. 

And  to  the  woea  of  bondage  blind. 
Thou  never  long'st  to  join  thy  mate. 
Nor  wishest  to  be  unconfined ; 

Then  how  relentless  he. 
And  fit  for  every  foul  ofience. 
Who  could  bereave  such  innocence 
Of  life's  best  blessing,  Liberty ! 
Who  lured  thee,  guileful,  to  his  treacherous 
snare. 
To  live  a  tuneful  slave,  and  dissipate  his  care ! 

But  why  for  thee  this  fond  complaint  1 

Above  thy  master  thou  art  blest  : 
Art  thou  not  free  1 — ^Yes :  calm  Content 
With  olive  sceptre  sways  thy  breast : 

Then  deign  with  me  to  live ; 
The  ftdcon  with  insatiate  maw. 
With  hooked  bill  and  griping  daw, 
Shall  ne'er  thy  destiny  contrive ; 
And  every  tabby  foe  shall  mew  in  vain. 
While  pensively  demure  she  hears  thy  melting 
strain. 
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Nor  shall  the  fiend,  fell  Famine,  dare 

Thy  wiry  tenement  assail ; 
These,  these  shall  be  my  constant  care, 
The  limpid  fount,  and  temperate  meal ; 

And  when  the  blooming  Spring 
In  chequerM  livery  robes  the  fields, 
The  fairest  flowerets  Nature  yields 
To  thee  officious  will  I  bring ; 
A  garland  rich  thy  dwelling  shall  entwine, 
And  Flora's  freshest  gifts,  thrice  happy  bird,  be 
thine? 

From  dear  Oblivion's  gloomy  cave 

The  powerful  Muse  shall  wrest  thy  name, 

And  bid  thee  live  beyond  the  grave — 
This  meed  she  knows  thy  merits  claim ; 
She  knows  thy  liberal  heart 


Is  ever  ready  to  dispense 
The  tide  of  bland  benevolence, 
And  melody's  soft  aid  impart ; 
Is  ready  still  to  prompt  the  magic  lay, 
Which  hushes  all  our  griefs,  and  charms  our  pains 
away. 

Erewhile  when,  brooding  o'er  my  soul, 

Frown'd  the  black  demons  of  despair. 
Did  not  thy  voice  that  power  control. 
And  oft  suppress  the  rising  tear  ? 

If  Fortune  should  be  kind. 
If  e'er  with  affluence  I'm  blest, 
Fll  often  seek  some  friend  distrcst. 
And  when  the  weeping  wretch  I  find, 
Then,  tuneful  moralist,  I'll  copy  thee, 
And  solace  all  his  woes  with  social  sympathy. 
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[Born,  ins.   Died,  irrB.l 


John  Langrornb  was  the  son  of  a  beneficed 
clergyman  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  bom  at 
Kirkby  Steven,  in  Westmoreland.  His  father 
dying  when  he  waa  only  four  years  old,  the  charge 
of  giving  him  his  earliest  instruction  devolved 
upon  his  mother,  and  she  fulfilled  the  taak  with 
■o  much  tenderness  and  care,  as  to  leave  an  in- 
delible impression  of  gratitude  upon  bis  memory. 
He  recorded  the  virtues  of  this  parent  on  her  tomb, 
as  well  as  in  an  aflEectionate  monody.  Having 
finished  his  classical  education  at  the  school  of 
Appleby,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  engaged  him- 
self as  a  private  tutor  in  a  family  near  Rippon. 
His  next  employment  was  that  of  assistant  to 
the  free-school  of  Wakefield.  While  in  that 
situation  he  took  deacon's  orders ;  and,  though 
he  was  still  very  young,  gave  indications  of  po- 
pular attraction  as  a  preacher.  He  soon  afterward 
went  as  a  preceptor  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Cra- 
eroft,  of  Hackthorn,  where  he  remained  for  a 
couple  of^  years,  and  during  that  time  entered  his 
name  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  though  he  never 
resided  at  his  college,  and  consequently  never 
obtained  any  degree.  He  had  at  Hackthorn  a 
numerous  charge  of  pupils,  and  as  he  has  not 
been  accused  of  neglecting  them,  hb  time  must 
have  been  pretty  well  occupied  in  tuition ;  but 
he  found  leisure  enough  to  write  and  publish  a 
great  many  pieces  of  verse,  and  to  devote  so 
much  of  his  attention  to  a  fieiir  daughter  of  the 
family.  Miss  Anne  Cracruft,  as  to  obtain  the 
young  lady's  partiality,  and  ultimately  her  hand. 
He  had  given  her  some  instructions  in  the  Italian, 
and  probably  trusting  that  she  was  sufficiently  a 
convert  to  the  sentiment  of  that  language,  which 
pronounces  that  **  all  time  is  lost  which  is  not 
spent  in  love,"  he  propoeed  immediate  marriage 
to  her.  She  had  the  prudence,  however,  though 
secretly  attached  to  him,  to  give  him  a  firm  re- 
fusal for  the  present ;  and  our  poet,  struck  with 


despondency  at  the  disappointment,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  quit  the  scene  and  accepted  of  a  curacy 
in  the  pariah  of  Dagenham.  The  cares  of  love, 
it  appeared,  had  no  bad  effect  on  his  diligence  as 
an  author.  He  allayed  his  despair  by  an  appo-  ' 
site  ode  to  Hope;  and  continued  to  pour  out 
numerous  productions  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
that  florid  facility  which  always  distinguished  his 
pen.  Among  these,  his  «  Letters  of  Theodoeius 
and  Constantia"  made  him,  perhaps,  best  known 
as  a  prose  writer.  His  «  Letters  on  Religious 
Retirement"  were  dedicated  to  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  who  returned  him  a  most  encouraging  letter 
on  his  just  sentiments  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and,  what  was  coming  nearer  to  the  author's 
purpose,  took  an  interest  in  his  worldly  concerns. 
He  was  much  leas  fortunate  in  addressing  a 
poem,  entitled  «  The  Viceroy,"  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  who  was  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
This  heartless  piece  of  adulation  was  written 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  his  lordship's  patron- 
age ;  but  the  viceroy  was  either  too  busy,  or  too 
insensible  to  praise,  to  take  any  notice  of  Lang- 
home.  In  his  poetry  of  this  period,  we  find  his 
<«  Visions  of  Fancy ;"  his  first  part  of  the  "  En- 
largement of  the  Mind ;"  and  his  pastoral  *<  Valour 
and  Genius,"  written  in  answer  to  Churchill's 
**  Prophecy  of  Famine."  In  consequence  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  Scotch  for  this  last  poem,  he 
was  presented  with  the  diploma  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity by  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His 
profession  and  religious  writings  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  propriety  to  this  compliment,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  discoverable,  from 
any  striking  connection  of  ideas  between  a  doo- 
torship  of  divinity  and  an  eclogue  on  Valour 
and  Genius. 

He  came  to  reside  permanently  in  London  in 
1764,  having  obtained  the  curacy  and  lecture- 
ship of  St.  John's  Clerkenwell.    Being  soon  after- 
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ward  called  to  be  aasiatant-preacher  at  LinoolQV 
inn  chapel,  be  bad  tbere  to  preach  before  an 
audience,  which  comprehended  a  much  greater 
number  of  learned  and  intelligent  persons  than 
are  collected  in  ordinary  congregations ;  and  his 
pulpit  oratory  was  put  to,  what  is  commonly 
reckoned,  a  severe  test.  It  proved  to  be  also  an 
honourable  test.  He  continued  in  London  for 
many  years,  with  the  reputation  of  a  popular 
preacher  and  a  ready  writer.  His  productions 
in  prose,  besides  those  already  named,  were  his 
"Sermons,"  "Effusions  of  Fancy  and  Friend- 
ship," "  Frederick  and  Pharamond,  or  the  Con- 
solations of  Human  Life,"  "  Letters  between  St. 
Evremond  and  Waller,"  «  A  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,"  written  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  which  might  be  reckoned  a  real  service 
to  the  bulk  of  the  reading  community,*  «  Me- 
moirs of  Collins,"  and  *»  A  Translation  of  Deni- 
na's  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Republics  of 
Italy."  He  also  wrote  for  several  years  in  the 
Monthly  Review.  An  attempt  which  he  made 
in  tragedy,  entitled  "The  Fatal  Prophecy," 
proved  completely  unsuccessful ;  and  he  so  far 
acquiesced  in  the  public  decision,  as  never  to 
print  it  more  than  once.  In  an  humbler  walk  of 
poetry  he  composed  "  The  Country  Justice,"  and 
tbe  *«  Fables  of  Flora."  The  Fables  are  veiy 
garish.  The  Country  Justice  was  written  from 
observations  on  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  which 
came  home  to  his  own  heart ;  and  it  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  drawing  our  attention  to  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  humanity. 

In  1767,  after  a  courtship  of  several  years,  he 
obtained  Miss  Cracrofl  in  marriage,  having  cor- 
responded with  her  from  the  time  he  had  left  her 
fieither's  house ;  and  her  family  procured  for  him 
tbe  living,  of  Blagden,  in  Somersetshire  ;  but  his 
domestic  happiness  with  her  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance, as  she  died  of  her  first  child — the  son 
who  lived  to  publish  Dr.  Langhome's  works. 

In  1772  he  married  another  lady  of  the  name 
of  Thomson,  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, near  Brough,  in  Westmoreland:  and  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  he  made  a  tour  with  his 
bride  through  some  part  of  France  and  Flanders. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  yeare  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  her,  by  the  same  fatal  cause  which  had 
deprived  him  of  his  former  partner.  Otherwise 
his  prosperity  increased.    In  1777  he  was  pro- 


moted to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Welk; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  enabled  to  extend  his 
practical  usefulness  and  humanity  by  being  put 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  in  his  own  pansfa 
of  Blagden.  From  his  insight  into  the  abuses 
of  parochial  office,  he  was  led  at  this  time  to 
compose  the  poem  of  "  The  Country  Justice,'* 
already  mentioned.  The  tale  of  «Owen  of 
Carron"  was  the  last  of  his  worics.  It  will  not 
be  much  to  the  advantage  of  this  story  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  simple  and  affecting  ballad  of 
"  Gill  Morrice,"  from  which  it  was  drawn.  Yei 
having  read  "Owen  of  Canon"  with  delight 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  am  still  so  far  a  slave  to 
early  associations  as  to  retain  some  predilectioo 
for  it. 

The  particular  cause  of  Dr.  Langhome's  death, 
at  the  age  of  forty-four,  is  not  mentioned  by  his 
biographers,  further  than  by  a  surmise  that  it  was 
accelerated  by  intemperance.  From  the  general 
decency  of  his  character,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  his  indulgendes  were  neither  gross  nor  no> 
torious,  though  habits  short  of  such  excess  might 
undermine  his  constitution. 

It  is  but  a  cheerless  task  of  criticism,  to  pass 
with  a  cold  look  and  irreverent  step,  over  the 
literary  memories  of  men,  who,  though  they  may 
rank  low  in  the  roll  of  absolute  genius,  have  yet 
possessed  refinement,  information,  and  powers  of 
amusement,  above  the  level  of  their  species,  and 
such  as  would  interest  and  attach  us  in  private 
life.  Of  this  description  was  Langhome ;  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  an  amiable  man.  He  gave 
delight  to  thousands,  from  the  press  and  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  had  sufiicient  attraction,  in  his  day,  to 
sustain  his  spirit  and  credit  as  a  writer,  in  the 
face  of  even  ChurchiU's  envenomed  satire.  Yet, 
as  a  prose  writer,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his 
rapidity  was  the  effect  of  lightness  more  than 
rigour ;  and,  as  a  poet,  there  is  no  ascribing  to 
him  either  fervour  or  simplicity.  His  Muse  is 
elegantly  languid.  She  is  a  fine  lady,  whose 
complexion  is  rather  indebted  to  art  than  to  the 
healthful  bloom  of  nature.  It  would  be  unfair 
not  to  except  from  this  observation  several  plain 
and  manly  sentiments,  which  are  expressed  in 
his  poem  "  On  the  Enlargement  of  the  Mind," 
and  some  passages  in  his  "Country  Justice," 
which  are  written  with  genuine  feeling. 


FROM  "THE  COUNTEY  JUSTICE." 

PART  I. 

Ihities  of  a  Country  Jastioe— The  venerable  mansions  of 
ancient  >ragL«trate8  contrasted  with  the  fopperies  of 
modern  architecture— Appeal  in  behalf  of  Vagrants. 

The  social  laws  from  insult  to  protect, 
To  cherish  peace,  to  cultivate  respect; 
The  rich  from  wanton  cruelty  restrain. 
To  smooth  the  bed  of  penury  and  pain ; 


*  The  translation  of  Plutaidi  has  been  sinos  correcied 
and  improTed  by  Mr.  Wrangham. 


The  hapless  vagrant  to  his  rest  restore. 
The  maze  of  fraud,  the  haunts  of  thefr  explore; 
The  thoughtless  maiden,  when  subdued  by  art. 
To  aid,  and  bring  her  rover  to  her  heart ; 
Wild  riot's  voice  with  dignity  to  quell. 
Forbid  unpeaceful  passions  to  rebell. 
Wrest  from  revenge  the  meditated  harm. 
For  this  fair  Justice  raised  her  sacred  arm  ; 
For  this  the  rural  magistrate,  of  yore. 
Thy  honours,  Edward,  to  his  mansion  bore. 

Oft,  where  old  Air  in  conscious  glory  sails. 
On  silver  waves  that  flow  through  smiling  vales ; 
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In  Harewood's  groves,  where  long  my  youth  was 

laid, 
Unseen  beneath  their  ancient  world  of  shade; 
With  many  a  group  of  antique  columns  crown'd 
In  Gothic  guise  such  mansion  have  I  found. 

Nor  lightly  deem,  ye  apes  of  modem  race, 
Yc  cits  that  sore  bedizen  nature's  fisice. 
Of  the  more  manly  structures  here  ye  view : 
They  rose  for  greatness  that  ye  never  knew ! 
Yc  reptile  cits,  that  oft  have  moved  my  spleen 
With  Venus  and  the  Graces  on  your  green ! 
Let  Plotus,  growling  o'er  his  ill-got  wealth, 
Ijet  Mercury,  the  thriving  god  of  stealth, 
I'he  shopman,  Janus,  with  his  double  looks. 
Rise  on  your  mounts,  and  perch  upon  your  books ! 
But  spare  my  Venus,  spare  each  sister  Grace, 
Ye  cits,  that  sore  bedizen  nature's  face ! 

Ye  royal  architects,  whose  antic  taste 
Would  lay  the  realms  of  sense  and  nature  waste; 
Forgot,  whenever  from  her  steps  ye  stray, 
That  folly  only  points  each  other  way  ; 
Here,  though  your  eye  no  courtly  creature  sees, 
Snakes  on  the  ground,  or  monkeys  in  the  trees ; 
Yet  let  not  too  severe  a  censure  fall 
On  the  plain  precincts  of  the  ancient  hall. 

For  though  no  sight  your  childish  fancy  meets, 
Of  ThU)et'8  dogs,  or  China's  paroquets ; 
Though  apes,  asps,  lizards,  thingB  without  a  tail, 
And  all  the  tribes  of  foreign  monsters  &il; 
Here  shall  ye  sigh  to  see,  with  rust  o'ergrown, 
The  iron  gnfBn  and  the  sphinx  of  stone ; 
And  mourn,  neglected  in  their  waste  abodes, 
Fire-breathing  drakes,  and  water-spouting  gods. 

Long  have  these  mighty  monsters  known  dis- 
grace, 
Yet  still  some  trophies  hold  their  ancient  place ; 
Where, round  the  hall,  tbe  oak's  high  surbase  rears, 
The  field-day  triumphs  of  two  hundred  years. 

Th*  enormous  antlers  here  recall  the  day 
That  saw  the  forest  monarch  forced  away ; 
Who,  many  a  flood,  and  many  a  mountain  pass'd. 
Not  finding  those,  nor  deeming  these  the  last, 
0*er  floods,  o'er  mountains  yet  prepared  to  fly, 
Long  ere  the  death-drop  fill'd  his  failing  eye ! 

Here  famed  for  cunning,  and  in  crimes  grown 
Hangs  his  gray  brush,  the  felon  of  tho  fold,  [old. 
Oft  as  the  rent-feast  swells  the  midnight  cheer, 
The  maudlin  farmer  kens  him  o'er  his  beer, 
And  tells  his  old,  traditionary  tale. 
Though  known  to  ev*ry  tenant  of  the  vsle. 

Here,  where  of  old  tbe  festal  ox  has  fed, 
Mark'd  with  his  weight,  the  mighty  horns  are 

spread! 
Some  ox,  O  Marshall,  for  a  board  like  thine, 
Where  the  vast  master  with  the  vast  sirloin 
Viod  in  round  magnitude — Respect  I  bear 
To  thee,  though  oft  the  ruin  of  the  chair. 


[•  This  pflMiagv,  beautUVil  in  Itselt  haa  an  aMsodated 
Interest  beyond  ibi  beauty.  ^  The  only  thing  I  nmember," 
nys  Bir  Walter  Scott,  **  which  wad  remarkable  in  Bums' 
manner,  wm  tbe  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of 
Bonbory's  ropremntittg  a  soldier  lying  dead  on  tbe  snow; 
his  dog  Bitting  in  miaery  on  one  side,--on  the  other,  his 
widow,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  These  lines  were  written 
beneath: 

Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain,  Ac 
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These,  and  such  antique  tokens  that  record 
The  manly  spirit,  and  the  bounteous  board. 
Me  more  delight  than  all  the  gewgaw  train, 
Tbe  whims  and  zigzags  of  a  modern  brain. 
More  than  all  Asia's  marmosets  to  view. 
Grin,  frisk,  and  water  in  the  walks  of  Kew. 

Through  these  fair  valleys,  stranger,  hast  thou 
stray 'd, 
By  any  chance,  to  visit  Harewood's  shade. 
And  seen  with  honest,  antiquated  air. 
In  the  plain  hall  the  magistratial  chair] 
There  Herbert  sat — The  love  of  human  kind. 
Pure  light  of  truth,  and  temperance  of  mind. 
In  the  free  eye  tbe  featured  soul  displayed. 
Honour's  strong  beam,  and  Mercy's  melting  shade ; 
Justice,  that,  in  the  rigid  paths  of  law. 
Would  still  some  drops  from  Pity's  fountain  draw, 
Bend  o'er  her  urn  with  many  a  geu'rous  fear. 
Ere  his  firm  zeal  should  force  one  orphan's  tear ; 
Fair  equity,  and  reason  scorning  art, 
And  all  the  sober  virtues  of  the  heart — 
These  sat  with  Herbert,  these  shall  best  svail 
Where  statutes  order,  or  where  statutes  fail. 

Be  this,  ye  rural  magistrates,  your  plan : 
Firm  be  your  justice,  but  be  frieuds  to  man. 

He  whom  the  mighty  master  of  this  ball 
We  fondly  deem,  or  farcically  call. 
To  own  the  patriarch's  truth,  however  loth, 
Holds  but  a  mansion  crush'd  before  the  moth. 

Frail  in  his  genius,  in  his  heart  too  frail, 
Born  but  to  err,  and  erring  to  bewail, 
Shalt  thou  his  faults  with  eye  severe  explore, 
And  give  to  life  one  human  weakness  more  ? 

Still  mark  if  vice  or  nature  prompts  the  deed ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need  : 
On  pressing  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call, 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 

For  him,  who,  lost  to  ev'ry  hope  of  life. 
Has  long  with  fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care, 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despair ; 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  complains, 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike,  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of  woes  his  evil  days  have  wrought ; 
Believe  with  social  mercy  and  with  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 

Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widow'd  parent  bore ; 
Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led. 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begg'd  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  GanadUn  hills,  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  moum'd  her  soldier  slain ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears  !* 


Bums  seemed  mnch  affocted  by  the  print,  or  rather  the 
ideas  which  it  suggested  to  his  mind.  He  aetnally  shed 
tears.  He  asked  whme  the  lines  were,  and  it  chanced 
that  nobody  but  myself  remembered  that  they  occur  in  a 
half  forgotten  poem  of  lAnghome's,  callod  by  the  unpro* 
mining  title  of  The  Justice  of  Peace.  I  whispered  my 
iuformatjon  to  a  friend  present,  who  mentioned  it  to 
Bums,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word,  which 
though  of  mere  dvility,  I  then  recelTed,  and  itUi  reooUaot 
2x2 
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GIPSIES. 


nu)x  Tin  sua. 


The  g:ip6y-race  my  pity  rarely  move; 
Yet  their  strong  thirst  of  liberty  I  love. 
Not  Wilke«,  our  Freedom's  holy  martyr,  more; 
Nor  his  firm  phalanx  of  the  common  shore. 

For  this  in  Norwood's  patrimonial  gproves 
The  tawny  fother  with  bis  ofispring  roves ; 
When  summer  suns  lead  slow  the  sultry  day. 
In  mossy  caves,  where  welling  waters  play, 
Fann'd  by  each  gale  that  cools  the  fervid  sky, 
With  this  in  ragged  luxury  they  lie. 
Oft  at  the  sun  the  dusky  elfins  strain 
The  sable  eye,  then  snugging,  sleep  again ; 
Oft  as  the  dews  of  cooler  evening  fall, 
For  their  prophetic  mother's  mantle  call. 

Far  other  cares  that  wandering  mother  wait, 
The  mouth,  and  oft  the  minister  of  fate ! 
From  her  to  hear,  in  evening*s  friendly  shade. 
Of  future  fortune,  flies  the  villag^maid, 
Draws  her  long-hoarded  copper  from  its  hold, 
And  rusty  halfpence  purchase  hopes  of  gold. 

But,  ah !  ye  maids,  beware  the  gipsy's  lures ! 
She  opens  not  the  womb  of  time,  but  yours. 
Oft  has  her  hands  the  hapless  Marian  wrung, 
Marian,  whom  Gay  in  sweetest  strains  has  sung ! 
The  parson's  maid — sore  cause  had  she  to  rue 
The  gipsy's  tongue ;  the  parson's  daughter  too. 
Long  had  that  anxious  daughter  sigh'd  to  know 
What  Vellum's  sprucy  clerk,  the  valley's  beau. 
Meant  by  those  glances  which  at  church  he  stole. 
Her  father  nodding  to  the  psalm's  slow  drawl ; 
Long  had  she  sigh'd ;  at  length  a  prophet  came, 
By  many  a  sure  prediction  known  to  fame, 
To  Marian  known,  and  all  she  told,  for  true : 
She  knew  the  future,  for  the  past  she  knew. 


FBOMTIIE  SAME. 

VAM  n. 

Appeal  for  the  Indiutrioiis  Foot— lUpadty  of  Clerks  and 
Ovenwen — Soen«  of  aetual  misery,  which  the  Author 
had  witnesEod. 

But  still,  forgot  the  grandeur  of  thy  reign, 
Descend  to  duties  meaner  crowns  disdain ; 
That  worst  excrescency  of  power  forego, 
That  pride  of  kings,  humanity's  first  foe. 

Let  age  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife, 
Worn  by  long  service  in  the  war  of  life; 
Nor  leave  the  head,  that  time  hath  whiten'd,  bare 
To  the  rude  insults  of  the  searching  air; 
Nor  bid  the  knee,  by  labour  harden'd,  bend. 
Oh  thou,  the  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's 
friend; 

If,  when  from  heaven  severer  seasons  fall. 
Fled  from  the  frozen  roof  and  mouldering  wall. 


with  very  great  pleasure  "—Jtocfcftarft  X(/»  of  BunUj  8vo. 

ed.p.l61.  "^    •'  ' 

Bunui  it  is  said  Ibrctold  the  fntare  fhme  of  Scott:  "  That 

boy  wUl  be  heard  of  yet:" 

TIs  certainly  mytterlous  that  the  name 
Of  prophets  and  of  poets  is  the  same.] 


I  Each  face  the  picture  of  a  winter  day, 
More  strong  than  Teniers'  pencil  ooold  portity ; 
If  then  to  thee  resort  the  shivering  train. 
Of  croel  days,  and  cniel  man  complain. 
Say  to  thy  heart,  (remembering  him  who  said,) 
<*  These  people  come  from   far,  and  h«ve  no 
bread." 
Nor  leave  thy  venal  clerk  empower'd  to  hear ; 
The  voice  of  want  is  sacred  to  thy  ear. 
He,  where  no  fees  his  sordid  pen  invite. 
Sports  with  their  tears,  too  indolent  to  write ; 
Like  the  fed  monkey  in  the  &ble,  vain 
To  hear  more  helpless  animals  complain. 
i       But  chief  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  daim ; 
I  A  monster  furnish'd  with  a  human  frame, 
t  The  parish-officer !  though  verse  disdain 
I  Terms  that  deform  the  splendour  of  the  strain ; 
I  It  stoops  to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  severe 
On  the  sly,  pilfering,  cruel,  overseer ; 
The  shuffling  farmer,  faithful  to  no  trust. 
Ruthless  as  rocks,  insatiate  as  the  dust ! 

When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  yean  de- 
Leans  feebly  on  his  onoe-subduing  spade,  [cay*d, 
Forgot  the  service  of  his  abler  daya. 
His  profitable  toil,  and  honest  praise. 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread. 
This  slave,  whose  board  his  former  labours  spread ! 
When  harvest's  burning  suns  and  sickening  air 
From  labour's  unbraced  hand  the  grasp*d  hook 
Where  shall  the  helpless  ftmily  be  fed,       [tear, 
That  vainly  languish  for  a  father's  bread  ! 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  care, 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  repair; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away, 
Referr'd  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day ! 
Referr'd — to  periah ! — ^Is  my  verse  several 
Unfriendly  to  the  human  character! 
Ah !  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trast : 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear, 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  here. 
His  low-born  pride  with  honest  rage  control ; 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptile  sooL 
But,  hapless  !  oft  through  fear  of  future  woe. 
And  certain  vengeance  of  th'  insulting  foe. 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  the  poor  prefer  their  prayer, 
The  last  extremes  of  penuiy  they  bear. 

Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  office 
higher. 
To  something  more  than  magistrate  aspire  1 
And,  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind. 
Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kindl 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue ! 
Adieu  to  fear!  to  insolence  adieu ! 
And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormy  side, 
Where  the  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  deride. 
As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blast  to  bear, 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
— That  roof  have  I  remembei'd  many  a  year; 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 
Here,  in  those  days,  we  fi>und  an  aged  pair; 
But  time  untenants— hah !  what  seest  thou  there  ? 
"  Horror !  by  Heaven,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead! 
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Enobracing  as  alive ! — ah,  no ! — ^no  life ! 
Cold,  breathless!" 

'Tis  the  shepherd  and  his  wife. 
I  knew  the  scene,  and  brought  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  the  story  told. 
They  died  through  want — 

**  By  every  power  I  swear, 
If  the  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  air, 
Through  whose  default  of  duty,  or  design, 
These  victuns  fell,  he  dies." 

They  fell  by  thine. 
« Infernal !— Mine !— by— " 

Swear  on  no  pretence  : 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 
A  case  where  Mercy  shoald  have  mitigated  Justice. 

Unnumber'd  objects  ask  thy  honest  care. 
Beside  the  orphan's  tear,  the  widow's  prayer: 
Far  as  thy  power  can  save,  thy  bounty  bless, 
Unnumbered  evils  call  for  thy  redress. 

Seest  thou  afar  yon  solitary  thorn, 
Whose  aged  limbs  the  heath's  wild  winds  have 

tomi 
While  yet  to  cheer  the  homeward  shepherd's  eye, 
A  few  seem  straggling  in  the  evening  sky ! 
Not  many  suns  have  hasten'd  down  the  day. 
Or  blushing  moons  immersed  in  clouds  their 

way, 
Since  there,  a  scene  that  stain'd  their  sacred 

light, 
With  horror  stopp'd  a  felon  in  his  flight ; 
A  babe  just  bom  that  signs  of  life  exprest. 
Lay  naked  o'er  the  mother's  lifeless  breast. 
The  pitying  robber,  conscious  that,  pursued. 
He  had  no  time  to  waate,  yet  stood  and  view'd; 
To  the  next  cot  the  trembling  infant  bore, 
'  And  gave  a  part  of  what  he  stole  before ; 
Nor  known  to  him  the  wretches  were,  nor  dear. 
He  felt  as  man,  and  dropp'd  a  human  tear. 

Far  other  treatment  she  who  breathless  lay 
Found  from  a  viler  animal  of  prey. 

Worn  with  long  toil  on  many  a  painful  road. 
That  toil  increased  by  nature's  growing  load. 
When  evening  brought  the  friendly  hour  of  rest. 
And  all  the  mother  throng'd  about  her  breast. 
The  ruHian  officer  opposed  her  stay. 
And,  cruel,  bore  her  in  her  pangs  away, 
80  far  beyond  the  town's  last  limits  drove. 
That  to  return  were  hopeless,  had  she  strove, 
Abandou'd  there — ^with  famine,  pain  and  cold, 
And  anguish,  she  expired — the  rest  Fve  told. 

**Now  let  me  swear.   For  by  my  soul's  last 
sigh, 
That  thief  shall  live,  that  overseer  shall  die." 

Too  late ! — his  life  the  generous  robber  paid, 
Lost  by  that  pity  which  his  steps  delay'd! 
No  soul-discerning  Mansfield  sat  to  hear. 
No  Hertford  bore  his  prayer  to  mercy's  ear; 
No  liberal  justice  first  assign'd  the  gaol, 
Or  urged,  as  Camplin  would  have  urged  his 
tale. 


OWEN  OF  CARRON. 


On  Carron's  side  the  primrose  pale, 
Why  does  it  wear  a  purple  hue  1 

Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale, 

Why  stream  your  eyes  with  pity's  dew  1 

'Tis  all  with  gentle  Owen's  blood 

That  purple  grows  the  primrose  pale ; 

That  pity  pours  the  tender  flood 
From  each  fair  eye  in  Marlivale. 

The  evening  star  sat  in  his  eye. 
The  sun  his  golden  tresses  gave, 

The  north's  pure  mom  her  orient  dye. 
To  him  who  rests  in  yonder  grave ! 

Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone, 
Though  nobly  born,  is  Owen  laid ; 

Stretch'd  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone, 
He  sleeps  beneath  the  waving  shade. 

There  many  a  flowery  race  hath  spmng, 
And  fled  before  the  mountain  gale. 

Since  first  his  simple  dirge  he  sung ; 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  MarUvale ! 

Yet  still,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wander'd  o'er  your  meads  of  gold. 

That  dirge  I  hear  so  simply  sweet 
Far  ecbo'd  firom  each  evening  fold. 


'Twas  in  the  pride  of  William's  day. 
When  Scotland's  honours  flourish'd  still, 

That  Moray's  earl,  with  mighty  sway, 
Bare  rale  o'er  many  a  Highland  hill. 

And  far  for  him  their  fruitful  store 
The  fairer  plains  of  Carron  spread ; 

In  fortune  rich,  in  offspring  poor, 
An  only  daughter  crown'd  his  bed. 

Oh !  write  not  poor — the  wealth  that  flows  , 
In  waves  of  gold  round  India's  throne. 

All  in  her  shining  breast  that  glows, 

To  Ellen's  charms,  were  earth  and  stone. 

For  her  the  youth  of  Scotland  sigh'd. 
The  Frenchman  gay,  the  Spaniard  grave, 

And  smoother  Italy  applied. 

Arid  many  an  English  baron  brave. 

In  vain  by  foreign  arts  assail'd. 

No  foreign  loves  her  breast  beguile ; 

And  England's  honest  valour  fail'd. 
Paid  with  a  cold,  but  courteous  smile. 

«  Ah !  woe  to  thee,  young  Nithisdale, 
That  o'er  thy  cheek  those  roses  stray'd, 

Thy  breath,  the  violet  of  the  vale. 
Thy  voice,  the  music  of  the  shade. 

«<  Ah !  woe  to  thee,  that  Ellen's  love 
Alone  to  thy  soft  tale  would  yield  ! 

For  soon  those  gentle  arms  shall  prove 
The  conflict  of  a  rader  field." 
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Twas  thus  a  wayward  sister  spoke. 
And  cast  a  rueful  glance  behind, 

As  from  her  dim  wood-glen  she  broke, 
And  mounted  on  the  moaning  wind. 

She  spoke  and  vanishM — more  unmoved 
Than  Moray^s  rocks,  when  storms  invest, 

The  valiant  youth  by  Ellen  loved. 
With  aught  that  fear  or  fiite  suggest 

For  love,  roethinks,  hath  power  to  raise 
The  soul  beyond  a  vulgar  state; 

Th'  unconquer'd  banners  he  displays 
Control  our  fears  and  fix  our  fate. 


'Twas  when,  on  summer's  softest  eve, 
Of  clouds  that  wandered  west  away, 

Twilight  with  gentle  hand  did  weave 
Her  fairy  robe  of  night  and  day; 

When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still, 
And  the  waves  slept  against  the  shore, 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill. 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lammermore ; 

Led  by  those  waking  dreams  of  thought 
That  warm  Che  young  unpractised  breast, 

Her  wonted  bower  sweet  Ellen  sought, 

And  Carron  murmur'd  near,  and  sooth'd 
her  into  rest 


There  is  some  kind  and  courtly  sprite 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  fancy  reigns, 

Throws  sunshine  on  the  mask  of  night, 
And  smiles  at  slumber's  powerless  chaina; 

Tis  told,  and  I  believe  the  Ule, 

At  this  soft  hour  that  sprite  was  there, 

And  spread  with  fairer  flowers  the  vale, 
And  fill'd  with  sweeter  sounds  the  air. 

A  bower  he  framed  (for  he  could  frame 
What  long  might  weary  mortal  wight: 

Swift  as  the  lightning's  rapid  flame 
Darts  on  the  unsuspecting  sight) 

Such  bower  he  framed  with  magic  hand, 
As  well  that  wizard  bard  hath  wove, 

In  scenes  where  fair  Armida's  wand 
Waved  all  the  witcheries  of  love : 

Yet  was  it  wrought  in  simple  show ; 

Nor  Indian  mines  nor  orient  shores 
Had  lent  their  glories  here  to  glow, 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  anna 

The  wild  rose  wound  her  damask  flower ; 

The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  charms. 
That  loves  to  weave  the  lover's  bower. 

The  ash,  that  courts  the  mountain-air 
In  all  her  painted  blooms  array'd, 

The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  hit. 
Combined  to  form  the  flowery  shade. 


With  thyme  that  loves  the  brown  hill's 
The  cowslip's  sweet  reclining  head. 

The  violet  of  sky-woven  vest. 

Was  all  the  faiiy  ground  bespread. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  £ur 
Adown  his  manly  shoulders  flow ! 

Beside  him  lies  the  hunter's  spear. 
Beside  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow. 

He  bends  to  Ellen-— (gentle  sprite ! 

Thy  sweet  seductive  arts  forbear) 
He  courts  her  arms  with  fond  delight. 

And  instant  vanishes  in  air. 


Hast  thou  not  found  at  early  dawn 

Some  soft  ideas  melt  away, 
If  o'er  sweet  vale,  or  flow'ry  lawn. 

The  sprite  of  dreams  hath  bid  thee  stray  1 

Hast  thou  not  some  fur  object  seen. 
And,  when  the  fleeting  form  was  past. 

Still  on  thy  memory  found  its  mien. 
And  felt  the  fond  idea  last! 

Thou  hast — and  oft  the  pictured  view. 
Seen  in  some  vision  counted  vain. 

Has  struck  thy  wond'ring  eye  anew. 
And  brought  the  long-lost  dream  again. 

With  warrior-bow,  with  hunter's  spear, 

With  locks  adown  his  shoulder  spread, 
Young  Nithisdale  is  ranging  near — 
He's  ranging  near  yon  mountain's  head. 

Scarce  had  one  pale  moon  paas'd  away, 
And  fill'd  her  silver  urn  again, 

When  in  the  devious  chase  to  stray. 
Afar  from  all  his  woodland  train. 

To  Carron's  hanks  his  &te  eonsign'd; 

And,  all  to  shun  the  fervid  hour. 
He  sought  some  friendly  shade  to  find. 

And  found  the  visionary  bower. 


Led  by  the  golden  star  of  love. 
Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  way, 

And  in  the  deep  defending  grove 
Sought  reiiige  from  the  fervid  day — 

Oh ! — who  is  he  whose  ringlets  fair 
Disorder'd  o'er  his  green  vest  flow, 

Reclined  to  rest—whose  sunny  hair 
Half  hides  the  fair  cheek's  ardent  glow  t 

Tis  he,  that  sprite's  illusive  guest, 
(Ah  me !  that  sprites  can  fiite  control !) 

That  lives  still  imaged  on  her  breast 
That  lives  still  pictured  in  her  soul. 

As  when  some  gentle  spirit  fled 
From  earth  to  breathe  Elysian  air. 

And,  in  the  train  whom  we  call  dead. 
Perceives  its  long-loved  partner  there; 
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Soft,  audden  pleaiare  nuhes  o*er, 

Resistleflfl,  o'er  ito  aiiy  frame^ 
To  find  its  futore  &te  restore 

The  object  of  Ha  ibnner  flame : 

80  Ellen  stood — ^less  power  to  move 
Had  he,  who,  bound  in  slumber's  chain, 

Seem'd  hap'Iy  o'er  his  hills  to  rove, 
And  wind  his  woodland  chase  again. 

She  stood,  but  trembled — mingled  fear, 
And  fond  delight,  and  melting  love. 

Seized  all  her  soul ;  she  came  not  near, 
She  came  not  near  that  fatal  grove. 

She  strives  to  fly — ^from  wbard's  wand 
As  well  might  powerless  captive  fly — 

The  new-cropt  flower  &lls  from  her  hand^ 
Ahl  fall  not  with  that  flower  to  die  ! 


Hast  thou  not  seen  some  azure  gleam 
SmUe  in  the  morning's  orient  eye, 

And  skirt  the  reddening  cloud's  soft  beam 
What  time  the  sun  was  hasting  nigh  1 

Thou  hast — and  thou  canst  fancy  well 
As  any  Muse  that  meets  thine  ear. 

The  soul-set  eye  of  Nithisdale, 

When,  waked,  it  flx'd  on  Ellen  near. 

Silent  they  gazed — that  silence  broke; 

«  Hail,  goddess  of  these  groves,  (he  cried,) 
Oh  let  me  wear  thy  gentle  yoke  ! 

Oh  let  me  in  thy  service  bide  ! 

M  For  thee  Til  climb  the  mountains  steep, 
Unwearied  chase  the  destined  pey ; 

For  thee  I'll  pierce  the  wild  wood  deep, 
And  part  the  sprays  that  vex  thy  way. 

«  For  thee" — **0  stranger,  cease,"  she  said. 
And  swift  away,  like  Daphne,  flew ; 

But  Daphne's  flight  was  not  delay'd 
By  aught  that  to  her  bosom  grew. 


Twaa  Atalanta's  golden  fruit. 

The  fond  ideal  that  confined 
Fair  Ellen's  steps,  and  bleas'd  his  suit, 

Who  was  not  fiir,  not  far  behind. 

O  love !  within  those  golden  vales, 

Those  genial  airs  where  thou  wast  born. 

Where  nature,  listening  thy  soft  talcs, 
Leans  on  the  rosy  breast  of  mom ; 

Where  the  sweet  smiles,  the  graces  dwell, 
And  tender  sighs  the  heart  remove, 

hi  silent  eloquence  to  toll 

Thy  tale,  O  soul-subduing  love  ! 

Ah !  wherefore  should  grim  rage  be  nigh, 
And  dark  distrust,  with  changeful  fiice. 

And  jealousy's  teverted  eye 

Be  near  thy  fair,  thy  favoured  place  1 


Earl  Barnard  was  of  high  degree. 
And  lord  of  many  a  lowland  hind ; 

And  long  for  Ellen  love  had  he, — 
Had  love,  but  not  of  gentle  kind. 

From  Moray's  halls  her  absent  hour 
He  watch'd  with  all  a  miser's  care ; 

The  wide  domain,  the  princely  dower, 
Made  Ellen  more  than  Ellen  fair. 

Ah  wretch  !  to  think  the  liberal  soul 
May  thus  with  fair  afiection  part ! 

Though  Lothian's  vales  thy  sway  control. 
Know,  Lothian  is  not  worth  one  heart 

Studious  he  marks  her  absent  hour, 
And,  winding  far  where  Carron  flows, 

Sudden  he  sees  the  fated  bower, 

And  red  rage  on  his  dark  brow  glows. 

For  who  is  he  t— 'Tis  Nithisdale ! 

And  that  fair  form  with  arm  reclined 
On  his?— 'Tis  Ellen  of  the  vale: 

'Tis  she  (O  powers  of  vengeance!)  kind. 

Should  he  that  vengeance  swift  pursue  1 
No — that  would  all  his  hopes  destroy ; 

Moray  would  vanish  from  his  view, 
And  rob  him  of  a  miser's  joy. 

Unseen  to  Moray's  halls  he  hies — 

He  calls  his  slaves,  his  rufiian  band. 
And,  **  Haste  to  yonder  groves,"  he  cries, 
**  And  ambush'd  lie  by  Carron's  strand. 

**  What  time  ye  mark  from  bower  or  glen 

A  gentle  lady  take  her  way. 
To  distance  due,  and  far  from  ken, 

Allow  her  length  of  time  to  stray. 

<*  Then  ransack  straight  that  range  of  grovei^^ 
With  hunter's  spear,  and  vest  of  green, 

If  chance  a  rosy  stripling  roves. 

Ye  well  can  aim  your  arrows  keen." 

And  now  the  ruffian  slaves  are  nigh, 
And  Ellen  takes  her  homeward  way : 

Though  stay'd  by  many  a  tender  sigh, 
She  can  no  longer,  longer  stay. 

Pensive,  against  yon  poplar  pale 
The  lover  leans  his  gentle  heart, 

Revolving  many  a  tender  tale. 

And  wond'ring  still  how  they  could  part. 

Three  arrows  pierced  the  desert  air, 
Ere  yet  his  tender  dreams  depart; 

Aivl  one  struck  deep  his  forehead  &ir. 
And  one  went  through  his  gentle  heart 

Love's  waking  dream  is  lost  in  sleeps 
He  lies  beneath  yon  poplar  pale ; 

Ah  !  could  we  marvel  ye  should  weep, 
Ye  maidens  ftdr  of  Marlivale ! 
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When  all  the  mountain  galea  were  atill. 
And  the  ware  slept  against  the  shore, 

And  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lammermore ; 

Sweet  Ellen  takes  her  wonted  way 
Along  the  fairy-featured  vale : 

Bright  o'er  his  wave  does  Carron  play, 
And  soon  she'U  meet  her  Nithisdale. 

She*ll  meet  him  soon — for,  at  her  sight, 
Swift  as  the  mountain  deer  he  sped ; 

The  evening  shades  will  sink  in  night — 
Where  art  thou,  loitering  lover,  fled  ? 

Oh  !  she  will  chide  thy  trifling  stay, 
E'en  now  the  soft  reproach  she  frames : 

**  Can  lovers  brook  such  long  delay  1 
Lovers  that  boast  of  ardent  flames !" 

He  comes  not — ^weary  with  the  chase. 
Soft  slumber  o'er  his  eyelids  throws 

Her  vail — we'll  steal  one  dear  embrace, 
We'll  gently  steal  on  his  repose. 

This  is  the  bower — we'll  softly  tread — 
He  sleeps  beneath  yon  poplar  pal^^ 

Lover,  if  e'er  thy  heart  has  bled. 
Thy  heart  will  far  forego  my  tale ! 


Ellen  is  not  in  princely  bower, 

She's  not  in  Moray's  splendid  train; 

Their  mistress  dear  at  midnight  hour. 
Her  weeping  maidens  seek  in  vain. 

Her  pillow  swells  not  deep  with  down; 

For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  turf  thrown, 

Press'd  by  her  lovely  cheek  as  pale« 

On  that  fair  cheek,  that  flowing  hair. 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed. 

And  the  chill  mountain's  early  air 
Blows  wildly  o'er  her  beauteous  head. 

As  the  soft  star  of  orient  day, 

When  clouds  involve  his  rosy  light. 

Darts  through  the  gloom  a  transient  ray. 
And  leaves  the  world  once  more  to  night ; 

Returning  life  illumes  her  eye. 

And  slow  its  languid  orb  unfolds,-^ 

What  are  those  bloody  arrows  nigh  1 
Sure,  bloody  arrows  she  beholds ! 

What  was  that  form  so  ghastly  pale, 
That  low  beneath  the  poplar  lay  ? — 

Twas  some  poor  youth — *«  Ah,  Nithisdale  !" 
She  said,  and  silent  sunk  away* 


The  mom  is  on  the  mountains  spread, 
The  woodlark  trills  his  liquid  strain— 

Can  morn's  sweet  music  rouse  the  dead? 
Give  the  set  eye  its  soul  again  1 


A  shepherd  of  that  gentler  mind 
Which  nature  not  proliisely  yields, 

Seeks  in  these  lonely  shades  to  find 
Some  wanderer  from  his  little  fields. 

Aghast  he  stands — and  simple  fear 
O'er  all  his  paly  visage  glides — 

«Ah  me!  what  means  this  misery  here! 
What  fate  this  lady  fair  betides!" 

He  bears  her  to  his  friendly  home. 

When  life,  he  finds,  has  but  retired: — 

With  haste  he  frames  the  lover's  tomb 
For  his  is  quite,  is  quite  expired ! 

xm. 
«  O  hide  me  in  thy  bumble  bower," 

Returning  late  to  life,  she  said ; 
«ril  bind  thy  crook  with  many  a  flower; 

With  many  a  rosy  wreath  thy  bead. 

**  Good  shepherd,  haste  to  yonder  grove. 

And,  if  my  love  asleep  is  laid. 
Oh !  wake  him  not ;  but  softly  move 

Some  pillow  to  that  gentle  head. 

«  Sure,  thou  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swain. 
Thou  know'st  the  sun-rise  o'er  the  sea— 

But  oh !  no  Iamb  in  all  thy  train 
Was  e'er  so  mild,  so  mild  as  he." 

f*  His  head  is  on  the  wood-moes  laid ; 

I  did  not  wake  his  slumber  deep — 
Sweet  sings  the  redbreast  o'er  the  diade— 

Why,  gentle  lady,  would  you  weep  ?" 

As  flowers  that  fade  in  burning  day. 
At  evening  find  the  dew-drop  dear. 

But  fiercer  feel  the  noontide  ray, 
When  soften'd  by  the  nightly  tear; 

Returning  in  the  flowing  tear, 

This  lovely  flower,  more  sweet  than  they, 
Found  her  fair  soul,  and,  wand'ring  near. 

The  stranger,  reason,  cross'd  her  way. 

Found  her  fair  soul — Ah !  so  to  find 
Was  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know ! 

Ah  !  sure  the  privilege  of  mind 
Cannot  be  worth  the  wish  of  woe! 


On  melancholy's  silent  urn 

A  softer  shade  of  sorrow  falls. 
But  Ellen  can  no  more  return. 

No  more  return  to  Moray's  halls. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  shade 
The  slow-consuming  hour  she'U  weep. 

Till  nature  seeks  tier  last  left  aid. 
In  the  sad  sombrous  arms  of  sleep. 

«  These  jewels,  aU  unmeet  for  me, 

Shalt  thou,"  she  said,  «<  good  shepherd,  take; 

These  gems  will  purchase  gold  for  thee, 
And  these  be  thine  for  Ellen's  sake. 

**  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve^or  mom. 
The  rosemary's  pale  bough  to  bring — 

Thou  know'st  where  I  was  found  forlorn — 
Where  thou  hast  heard  the  redbreast  sing. 
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«<  Heedful  rU  tend  thy  flocks  the  while, 
Or  aid  thy  shepherdess's  care, 

For  I  will  share  her  humble  toil, 
And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  share/' 


And  now  two  longsome  years  are  past 

In  luxury  of  lonely  pain — 
The  lovely  mourner,  found  at  last. 

To  Moray's  halls  is  borne  again. 

Yet  has  she  left  one  object  dear, 

That  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy — 

Is  Nithisdale  reviving  here  1 
Or  is  it  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

By  Carron's  side  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

He  binds  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed ; 
He  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy, 

And  birth  he  little  seems  to  heed. 


But  ah !  no  more  his  infant  sleep 
Closes  beneath  a  mother's  smile, 

Who,  only  when  it  closed,  would  weep, 
And  yield  to  tender  woe  the  while. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear, 
8he  seeks  th*  unspoken  wish  to  find ; 

No  more  shall  she,  with  pleasure's  tear, 
See  the  soul  waxing  into  mind. 


Does  nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast  ? 

Is  she  the  friend  of  stern  control  1 
Wears  she  the  despot's  purple  vest  ? 

Or  fetters  she  the  free-born  soul  1 

Where,  worst  of  tyrants,  is  thy  claim 
In  chains  thy  children's  breast  to  bind  1 

Gavest  thou  the  Promethean  flame  ? 
The  incommunicable  mind  ] 

Thy  offspring  are  great  nature's — free. 
And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs ; 

Each  privilege  she  gives  to  thee  ; 
Know  that  each  privilege  is  theirs. 

They  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye. 
Perhaps  some  feelings  of  thy  heart ; 

And  wilt  thou  their  loved  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  their  proper  part  1 


The  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  vale. 
Ill-fated  Ellen,  claims  thy  hand ; 

Thou  know'st  not  that  thy  Nithisdale 
Was  low  laid  by  his  ruffian  band. 

And  Moray,  with  unfather'd  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  fair  Lothian's  fertile  dale. 

Attends  his  human  sacrifice. 

Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veil. 

O  married  love !  thy  bard  shall  own. 
Where  two  congenial  souls  unite. 

Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down. 

Thy  lamp  with  heaven's  own  splendour  bright 


But  if  no  radisnt  star  of  love, 
O  Hymen  !  smile  on  thy  fair  rite. 

Thy  chain  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove, 
Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light. 


And  now  has  time's  slow  wandering  wing 
Borne  many  a  year  unmark'd  with  speed — 

Where  is  the  boy  by  Carron's  spring, 

Who  bound  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed ! 

Ah  me !  those  flowers  he  binds  no  more ; 

No  early  charm  returns  again  ; 
The  parent,  nature,  keeps  in  store 

Her  best  joys  for  her  little  train. 

No  longer  heed  the  sunbeam  bright 
That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  he  can. 

Reason  has  lent  her  quiv'ring  light. 
And  shown  the  chequer'd  field  of  man. 


As  the  first  human  heir  of  earth 
With  pensive  eye  himself  survey'd, 

And,  all  unconscious  of  his  birth, 
Sat  thoughtful  oil  in  Eden's  shade ; 

In  pensive  thought  so  Owen  stray'd 
Wild  Carron's  lonely  woods  among, 

And  once  within  their  greenest  glade, 
He  fondly  framed  this  simple  song : 


«  Why  is  this  crook  adom'd  with  gold  1 
Why  am  I  tales  of  ladies  told  ? 
Why  does  no  labour  me  employ, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  1 

<<  A  silken  vest  like  mine  so  green 
In  shepherd's  hut  I  have  not  seen — 
Why  should  I  in  such  vesture  joy. 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  1 

» I  know  it  is  no  shepherd's  art 
His  written  meaning  to  impart-^ 
They  teach  me  sure  an  idle  toy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

**  This  bracelet  bright  that  binds  my  arm — 
It  could  not  come  from  shepherd's  farm ; 
It  only  would  that  arm  annoy. 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

"  And  oh  thou  silent  picture  fair. 
That  Invest  to  smile  upon  me  there. 
Oh  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy." 


Ah,  lovely  youth !  thy  tender  lay 
May  not  thy  gentle  life  prolong: 

Seest  thou  yon  nightingale  a  prey  ? 
The  fierce  hawk  hovering  o'er  his  song  1 

His  little  heart  is  large  with  love : 
He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star ; 

And  fate's  more  pointed  arrows  move. 
Insidious  from  his  eye  afar. 
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The  shepherdess,  whose  kindly  care 
Had  watch'd  o'er  Owen's  infant  breath. 

Must  now  their  sUent  manaions  share, 
Whom  time  leads  calmly  down  to  death. 

«<0h  tell  me,  parent,  if  thoa  art. 
What  is  this  lovely  picture  dear  ? 

M'hy  wounds  its  mournful  eye  my  heart  t 
Why  flows  from  mine  th'  unbidden  tear^" 

*«  Ah,  youth !  to  leave  thee  loth  am  I, 
Though  I  be  not  thy  parent  dear ; 

And  wouldst  thou  wish,  or  ere  I  die, 
The  story  of  thy  birth  to  hear! 

«  But  it  will  make  thee  much  bewail. 
And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell — " 

8he  said,  and  told  the  woesome  tale. 
As  sooth  as  shepherdess  might  telL 


The  heart  that  sorrow  doom'd  to  share 
Has  worn  the  frequent  seal  of  woe, 

Its  sad  impressions  learn  to  bear, 
And  finds  full  oft  its  ruin  slow. 

But  when  that  seal  is  first  imprest, 

When  the  young  heart  its  pain  shall  try, 

From  the  soft,  yielding,  trembling  breast. 
Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly : 

Yet  fled  not  0wen*s — wild  amaze 
In  paleness  clothed,  and  lifted  hands. 

And  horror's  dread  unmeaning  gaze, 
Mark  the  poor  statue  as  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 

Look'd  wistful  for  the  tear  to  glide ; 

But,  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife, 
Silent,  she  lent  him  one — and  died. 


"  No,  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy," 
Awaking  from  his  dream,  he  said ; 

<>  Ah,  where  is  now  the  promised  joy 
Of  this  1 — for  ever,  ever  fled  ! 

*<  Oh  picture  dear ! — ^for  her  loved  sake 
How  fondly  could  my  heart  bewail! 

My  friendly  shepherdess,  oh  wake. 
And  tell  me  more  of  thia  sad  tale : 

"  Oh  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale — 
No ;  thou  enjoy  thy  gentle  sleep ! 

And  I  will  go  to  Lothian's  vale, 

And  more  than  all  her  waters  weep." 


Owen  to  Lothian's  vale  is  fled — 

Earl  Barnard's  lofty  towers  appear — 

«« Oh !  art  thou  there  !"  the  fiiU  heart  said, 
"  Oh !  art  thou  there,  my  parent  dear  1" 


Yes,  she  is  there :  from  idle  atate 
Oft  has  she  stole  her  hour  to  weep ; 

Think  how  she  <•  by  thy  cradle  sat," 
And  bow  she  **  fi>ndly  saw  thee  aleqk" 

Now  trie*  his  trembling  hand  to  frame 
Full  many  a  tender  line  of  love ; 

And  still  he  blots  the  parentis  name. 
For  that,  be  fears,  might  fatal  prove. 


O'er  a  fair  fountain's  smiling  side 

Reclined  a  dim  tower,  clad  with  moss, 

Where  every  bird  was  wont  to  bide. 
That  languish'd  for  its  partner's  loss. 

This  scene  he  chose,  this  scene  assignM 
A  parent's  first  embrace  to  wait. 

And  many  a  soft  fear  fiUM  his  mind. 
Anxious  for  his  fond  letter's  fate. 

The  hand  that  bore  those  tines  of  love, 
The  well-informing  bracelet  bore — 

Ah !  may  they  not  unprosperous  prove ! 
Ah !  safely  pass  yon  dangerous  door ! 


'*  She  comes  not ; — can  she  then  delay  ?'* 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  and  dropt  a  tear — 

•(  Whatever  filial  love  could  say. 
To  her  I  said,  and  call'd  her  dear. 

«  She  comes— Oh !  no-— encircled  round, 
'Tis  some  rude  chief  with  many  a  spear. 

My  hapless  tale  that  earl  has  found — 
Ah  me !  my  heart ! — for  her  I  fear.*' 

His  tender  tale  that  earl  had  read. 
Or  ere  it  reach'd  his  lady's  eye ; 

His  dark  brow  weare  a  cloud  of  red. 
In  rage  he  deema  a  rival  nigh. 


'Tis  o'er — those  locks  that  waved  in  gold, 
That  waved  adown  those  cheeks  so  fair, 

Wreathed  in  the  gloomy  tyrant's  hold, 
Hang  from  tlie  sever'd  head  in  air! 

That  streaming  head  he  joys  to  bear 
In  horrid  guise  to  Lothian's  halls ! 

Bids  his  grim  ruffians  place  it  there. 
Erect  upon  the  frowning  walls. 

The  fatal  tokens  forth  he  drew — 

*'  Know'et  thou  these— Ellen  of  the  vale  ?" 
The  pictured  bracelet  soon  she  knew. 

And  soon  her  lovely  cheek  grew  pale. 

The  trembling  victim  straight  he  led. 
Ere  yet  her  soul's  first  fpar  was  o'er : 

He  pointed  to  the  ghastly  head — 
She  saw-— and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 


THOMAS  PENROSE. 


CBora^ITO.    Diad,17m] 


The  history  of  Penroae  displays  a  dash  of  wa> 
like  adventure,  which  has  seldom  enlivened  the 
biography  of  our  poets.  He  was  not  led  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  like  Gascoigne,  hy  his  poverty, 
or  like  Quarles,  Davenant,  and  Waller,  by  poli- 
tical circumstances;  but  in  a  mere  fit  of  juvenile 
ardour,  gave  up  his  studies  at  Oxford,  whore  he 
was  preparing  'to  become  a  clergyman,  and  left 
the  banners  of  the  church  for  those  of  the  battle. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1762,  when  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres  sailed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Macnamara.  It 
consisted  of  three  ships :  the  Lord  Clive,  of  64 
guns ;  the  Ambuscade  of  40,  on  board  of  which 
Penrose  acted  as  lieutenant  of  marines;  the 
Gloria,  of  38,  and  some  inferior  vessels.  Pre- 
paratory to  an  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  begin  with  the  capture  of 
Nova  Colonia,  and  the  ships  approached  closely 
to  the  fortress  of  that  settlement.  The  men  were 
in  high  spirits ;  military  music  sounded  on  board ; 
while  the  new  uniforms  and  polished  arms  of  the 
marines  gave  a  splendid  appearance  to  the  scene. 
Penrose,  the  night  before,  had  written  and  de- 
spatched to  his  mistress  in  England  a  poetical 
address,  which  evinced  at  once  the  affection  and 
serenity  of  his  heart,  on  the  eve  of  danger.  The 
gay  preparative  was  followed  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which,  when  the 
Spanish  batteries  were  almost  silenced,  and  our 
countrymen  in  immediate  expectation  of  seeing 


the  enemy  strike  his  colours,  the  Lord  Clive  was 
found  to  be  on  fire ;  and  the  same  moment  which 
discovered  the  flames  showed  the  impossibility 
of  extinguishing  them.  A  dreadful  spectacle  was 
then  exhibited.  Men,  who  had,  the  instant  be- 
fore, assured  themselves  of  wealth  and  conquest, 
were  seen  crowding  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  with 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  perishing  by  fire  or 
water.  The  enemy's  fire  was  redoubled  at  the 
sight  of  their  calamity.  Out  of  Macnamara's 
crew  of  340  men,  only  78  were  saved.  Penrose 
escaped  with  his  life  on  board  the  Ambuscade, 
but  received  a  wound  in  the  action;  and  the 
subsequent  hardships  which  he  underwent,  in  a 
prize-sloop,  in  which  he  was  stationed,  ruined 
the  strength  of  his  constitution.  He  returned  to 
England;  resiimed  his  studies  at  Oxford;  and 
having  taken  orders,  accepted  of  the  curacy  of 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  of  which  his  father  was 
the  rector.  He  resided '  there  for  nine  years, 
having  married  the  lady  already  alluded  to, 
whose  name  was  Mary  Slooock.  A  friend  at 
last  rescued  him  from  this  obscure  situation,  by 
presenting  him  with  the  rectory  of  Beckington 
and  Staiiderwick,  in  Somersetshire,  worth  about 
600/.  a  year.  But  he  came  to  his  preferment  too 
late  to  enjoy  it.  His  health  having  never  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  his  American  service, 
obliged  him,  as  a  last  remedy,  to  try  the  hot  wells 
at  Bristol,  at  which  place  he  expired,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year. 


THE  HELMETS.    A  VRAGMENT. 
'TWAS  midnight — every  mortal  eye  was  closed 
Through  the  whole  mansion — save  an  antique 

crone's, 
That  o*er  the  dying  embers  faintly  watch'd 
The  broken  sleep  (fell  harbinger  of  death) 
Of  a  sick  boteler. — Above  indeed, 
In  a  drear  gallery,  (lighted  by  one  lamp 
Whose  wick  the  poor  departing  Seneschal 
Did  closely  imitate,)  paced  slow  and  sad 
The  village  curate,  waiting  late  to  shrive 
The  penitent  when  'wake.   Scarce  show'd  the  ray 
To  fancy's  eye,  the  portray'd  characters 
That  graced  the  wall — On  this  and  t'  other  side 
Suspended,  nodded  o'er  the  steepy  stair. 
In  many  a  trophy  form'd,  the  knightly  group 
Of  helms  and  targets,  gauntlets,  maces  strong. 
And  horses'  furniture — brave  monuments 
Of  ancient  chivalry. — Through  the  stain'd  pane 
Low  gleam'd  the  moon — not  bright — but  of  such 

power 
As  mark'd  the  clouds,  black,  threatening  over 

head, 
Full  mischief-fraught; — from  these  in  many  a  peal 
Growl'd  the  near  thunder — ^flashed  the  frequent 

blaze 
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Of  lightning  blue. — While  round  the  fretted  dome 
The  wind  sung  suriy :  with  unusual  clank 
The  armour  shook  tremendous : — On  a  couch 
Placed  in  the  oriel,  sunk  the  churchman  down : 
For  who,  alone,  at  that  dread  hour  of  night, 

Could  bear  portentous  prodigy  1 

"  I  hear  it,"  cries  the  proudly  gilded  casque, 
(Fill'd  by  the  soul  of  one,  who  erst  took  joy 
In  slaught'rous  deeds,)  « I  hear  amidst  the  gale 
The  hostile  spirit  shouting — once — once  more 
In  the  thick  harvest  of  the  spears  we'll  shine — 
There  will  be  work  anon." 


*I'm'waken'dtoo," 


Replied  the  sable  helmet,  (tenanted 

By  a  like  inmate.)  ^  Hark! — I  hear  the  voice 

Of  the  impatient  ghosts,  who  straggling  range 

Yon  summit,  (crown'd  with  ruin'd  battlements, 

The  fruits  of  civil  discord,)  to  the  din 

The  spirits,  wand'ring  round  this  Gothic  pile. 

All  join  their  yell — the  song  is  war  and  death— > 

There  will  be  work  anon." 

<«  Call  armourers,  ho ! 

Furbish  my  vizor — close  my  rivets  up — 
I  brook  no  dallying"- 


-«  Soft,  my  hasty  friend," 


Said  the  black  beaver,  '*  Neither  of  us  twain 
8  A  eoi 
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SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE. 


Shall  share  the  bloody  toil — War-worn  am  I, 
Bored  by  a  happier  mace,  I  let  in  fate 
To  my  once  master, — since  unsought,  unused. 
Pensile  Fm  fix'd — ^yet,  too,  your  gaudy  pride 
Has  naught  to  boast, — the  fashion  of  the  fight 
Has  thrown  your  guilt  and  shady  plumes  aside 
For  modem  foppery  ; — still  do  not  frown, 
Nor  lower  indignantly  your  steely  brows, 
We've  comfort  left  enough — ^The  bookman's  lore 
Shall  trace  our  sometime  merit; — ^in  the  eye 
Of  antiquary  taste  we  long  shall  shine : 
And  as  the  scholar  marks  our  rugged  front, 
He*ll  say,  this  Cressy  saw,  that  Agincotirt : 
Thus  dwelling  on  the  prowess  of  his  fathers, 
He'll  venerate  their  shell. — Yet  more  than  this. 
From  our  inactive  station  we  shall  hear 
The  groans  of  butcher'd  brothers,  shrieking  plaints 
Of  ravish'd  maids,  and  matrons'  frantic  howls ; 
Already  hovering  o'er  the  threaten'd  lands 
The  famish'd  raven  snufis  the  promised  feast. 
And  hoarselier  croaks  for  blood — 'twill  flow/' 

«  Forbid  it.  Heaven ! 

Oh  shield  my   suffering  country! — ^Shield  it," 

pray'd 
The  agonizing  priest. 


TIIB  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

Faintly  bray'd  the  battle's  roar 
Distant  down  the  hollow  wind ; 

Panting  Terror  fled  before. 

Wounds  and  death  were  left  behind. 

The  war-fiend  cursed  the  sunken  day, 
That  chcck'd  his  fierce  pursuit  too  soon ; 

While,  scarcely  lighting  to  the  prey. 
Low  hung,  and  lour'd  the  bloody  moon. 

The  field,  so  late  the  hero's  pride. 

Was  now  with  various  carnag«  spread ; 

And  floated  with  a  crimson  tide. 
That  drench'd  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

O'er  the  sad  scene  of  dreariest  yiew, 
Abandon'd  all  to  horrors  wild, 

With  frantic  step  Maria  flew, 
Maria,  Sorrow's  early  child ; 


By  duty  led,  for  every  vein 

Was  warm'd  by  Hymen's  purest  flame; 
With  Edgar  o'er  the  wint'ry  main 

She,  lovely,  faithful  wanderer,  came. 

For  well  she  thought,  a  friend  so  dear 

In  darkest  hours  might  joy  impart ; 
Her  warrior,  faint  with  toil,  might  cheer. 

Or  soothe  her  bleeding  warrior^s  smart. 

Though  look'd  for  long — in  chill  affright, 

(The  torrent  bursting  from  her  eye. 
She  heard  the  signal  for  the  fight — 

While  her  soul  trembled  in  a  sigh- 
She  heard,  and  clasp'd  him  to  her  breast. 

Yet  scarce  could  urge  th'  inglorious  stay ;  I 

His  manly  heart  the  charm  confessed —  , 

Then  broke  the  charm, — and  nish'd  away.      >'    ' 

Too  soon  in  few — but  deadly  words,  ;. 

Some  flying  straggler  breathed  to  tell. 
That  in  the  foremost  strife  of  swords 

The  young,  the  gallant  Edgar  felL  | 

She  press'd  to  hear — she  caught  the  tale —        l 
At  every  sound  her  blood  congeafd; —  1 

With  terror  bold — ^with  terror  pale. 
She  sprung  to  search  the  fatal  field. 

O'er  the  sad  scene  in  dire  amaze  '. 

She  went — ^with  courage  not  her  own—  | 

On  many  a  corpse  she  cast  her  gaze —  | 

And  tum'd  her  ear  to  many  a  groan.  j 

Drear  anguish  ui^ged  her  to  press 

Full  many  a  hand,  as  wild  she  moum'd;^ 

— Of  comfort  glad,  the  drear  caress 
The  damp,  chill,  dying  hand  retum'd. 

Her  ghastly  hope  was  well  nigh  fled — 

When  late  pale  Edgar's  form  she  found,         i! 
Half-buried  with  the  hostile  dead,  | 

And  gored  with  many  a  grisly  wound.  ' 

^,     t| 
She  knew — she  sunk — the  night-bird  scream  a,     | 

— ^The  moon  withdrew  her  troubled  light, 
And  left  the  fair, — though  fall'n  she  seem'd— 

To  worse  than  death — and  deepest  night.* 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE. 

[BonB.17n.    Died,n80.] 


THE  LAWYER'S  FARSTTELL  TO  HIS  MTJSB. 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stern  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land, 
In  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay. 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 


There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu  : 
So  I,  thus  doom'd  from  thee  to  part. 
Gay  queen  of  Fancy,  and  of  Art, 

[*  Mr.  CampbeU  in  his  Adtlgitha,  and  above  all  in  bis 
Wounded  HuMtar^  has  given  a  vigorous  echo  of  this  portft 
of  Penrose's,  wliich  wanta  little  to  rank  it  high  among  our 
ballad  strains.  The  picture  in  the  last  stanza  but  two  is 
verjrfine: 

Drear  anguish  urged  her  to  preaM.] 


SIR  JOHN  HENEY  MOORE,  BART. 


Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage, 
How  blithesome  were  we  wont  to  rove 
By  verdant  hill,  or  shady  grove. 
Where  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voice, 
Around  the  honey'd  oak  rejoice. 
And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend 
In  long  cathedral  walks  extend ! 
Luird  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 
Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods. 
How  blessM  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free. 
In  sweet  society  with  thee ! 
Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young. 
And  years  unheeded ^IIM  along; 
But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er. 
These  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more. 
Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you, — 
Farewell ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 
Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law,  . 
To  smoke,  and  crowds  and  cities  draw : 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way ; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air, 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare  ; 
Loose  Revelry,  and  Riot  bold 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drown'd, 
Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you, 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu  ! 

Shakspeare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son, 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self,  must  please : 
Instead  of  these  a  formal  band. 
In  furs  and  coifs,  around  me  stand ; 
With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry, 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony, 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore  ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 


There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat. 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired. 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admired. 

Oh  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid ! 
There  humbly  mark,  with  reverent  awe, 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page. 
The  united  boast  of  many  an  age ; 
Where  mix'd,  yet  uniform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true ; 
And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe ; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end : 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades,  and  regulates  the  whole. 
Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife. 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life. 
The  visage  wan,  the  pore-blind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night, 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall, 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all ! 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  pass'd, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last. 
Find  out  thee  still,  the  rural  cell. 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell ! 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence,  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  happy  tribe ; 
No  orphan's  ay  to  wound  my  ear ; 
My  honour,  and  my  conscience  clear ; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 


SIR  JOHN  HENRY  MOORE,  BART. 

[Bon,  ITU.    Dtod,1780J 

This  interesting  and  promising  young  man  died  of  a  decline,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 


I/AMOUR  TIMIDE. 
If  in  that  breast,  so  good,  so  pure. 

Compassion  ever  loved  to  dwell. 
Pity  the  sorrows  I  endure ; 

The  cause  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell. 

The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys. 

That  rends  my  heart,  that  checks  my  tongue, 
I  fear  will  last  me  all  my  days. 

But  feel  it  will  not  last  me  long. 


SONG. 

Cbasb  to  blame  my  melancholy. 
Though  with  sighs  and  folded  arms 
I  muse  with  silence  on  her  charms ; 

Censure  not — I  know  tis  folly. 

Yet  these  mournful  thoughts  possessing, 
Such  delights  I  find  in  grief, 
That,  could  heaven  afford  relief, 

My  fond  heart  would  scorn  the  blessing. 


RICHARD  JAGO. 


[Bora.  1715.    Died,  1781 J 


The  Rev.  Richard  Jago,  the  aathor  of  <«£dge 
Hill,"  a  descriptive  poem,  waa  vicar  of  Snitter- 
field,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  Shenstone,  who 
knew  him  at  Oxford,  where  Jago  was  a  sixar, 


used  to  virit  him  privately,  it  being  thoogfat 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  commoner  to  be  inti- 
mate with  a  student  of  that  rank,  and  continacd 
hia  friendship  for  him  throiigh  life. 


LABOUR  Ain>  GENIUS;  OR,  THE  MILIrSTRXAM 
AND  THE  CASCADE. 


Bbtwixt  two  sloping  verdant  hills 
A  current  ponr'd  its  careless  rills, 
Which  unambitious  crept  along. 
With  weeds  and  matted  grass  o*erhang. 
Till  Rural  Genius,  on  a  day, 
Chancing  along  its  banks  to  stray, 
Remark'd  with  penetrating  look, 
The  latent  merits  of  the  brook. 
Much  grieved  to  see  such  talents  hid, 
And  thus  the  dull  by-standere  chid. 

How  blind  is  man's  incurious  race 
The  scope  of  nature's  plans  to  trace  ? 
How  do  ye  mangle  half  her  charms, 
And  fright  her  hourly  with  alarms  1 
Disfigure  now  her  swelling  mounds. 
And  now  contract  her  spacious  bounds 
Fritter  her  fairest  lawns  to  alleys, 
Bare  her  green  hills,  and  hide  her  valleys  1 
Confine  her  streams  with  rule  and  line, 
And  counteract  her  whole  design  1 
Neglecting  where  she  points  the  way, 
Her  easy  dictates  to  obey  1 
To  bring  her  hidden  worth  to  sight, 
And  place  her  charms  in  fairest  light  1 
*  «  * 

He  said :  and  to  his  favourite  son 
Consigned  the  task,  and  will'd  it  done. 
Damon  his  counsel  wisely  weighed, 
And  carefully  the  scene  survey's. 
And,  though  it  seems  he  said  but  little, 
He  took  his  meaning  to  a  tittle. 
And  first,  his  purpose  to  befriend, 
A  bank  he  raised  at  th'  upper  end : 
Compact  and  close  its  outward  side. 
To  stay  and  swell  the  gathering  tide : 
But  on  its  inner,  rough  and  tall, 
A  ragged  clilf,  a  rocky  wall. 
The  channel  next  he  oped  to  view. 
And  from  its  course  the  rubbish  drew. 
Enlarged  it  now,  and  now  with  line 
Oblique  pursued  his  fiiir  design. 
Preparing  here  the  mazy  way, 
And  there  the  fall  for  sportive  play ; 
The  precipice  abrupt  and  steep, 
The  pebbled  road,  and  cavern  deep ; 
The  rooty  seat,  where  best  to  view 
The  fiiiry  scene,  at  distance  due. 
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He  last  invoked  the  driads'  aid, 

And  fringed  the  borders  round  with  shade. 

Tapestry,  by  Nature's  fingers  wove. 

No  mimic,  but  a  real  grove : 

Part  hiding,  part  admitting  day. 

The  scene  to  grace  the  future  play. 

Damon  perceives,  with  ravish'd  eyes, 
The  beautiful  enchantment  rise. 
Bees  sweetly  blended  shade  and  light ; 
Sees  every  part  with  each  unite ; 
Sees  each,  as  he  directs,  assume 
A  livelier  dye,  or  deeper  gloom : 
So  &shion'd  by  the  painter's  skill. 
New  forma  the  glowing  canvas  fill : 
So  to  the  summer's  sun  the  rose 
And  jessamin  their  charms  disclose. 
«  »  * 

Not  distant  far  below,  a  mill 
Was  built  upon  a  neighb'ring  rill : 
Whose  pent-up  stream,  whene'er  let  loose, 
Impell'd  a  wheel,  close  at  its  sluice, 
So  strongly,  that  by  friction's  power, 
'Twould  grind  the  firmest  grain  to  flour. 
Or,  by  a  correspondence  new. 
With  hammers,  and  their  clatt'ring  crew. 
Would  BO  bestir  her  active  stumps. 
On  iron  blocks,  though  arrant  lumps. 
That  in  a  trice  she'd  manage  matters. 
To  make  'em  all  as  smooth  as  platters. 
Or  slit  a  bar  to  rods  quite  taper. 
With  as  much  ease  as  you'd  cut  paper. 
For,  though  the  lever  gave  the  blow, 
Yet  it  was  lifted  from  below ; 
And  would  for  ever  have  lain  still, 
But  for  the  bustling  of  the  rill ; 
Who,  from  her  stately  pool  or  ocean. 
Put  all  the  wheels  and  logs  in  motion ; 
Things  in  their  nature  very  quiet. 
Though  making  all  this  noise  and  riot 

This  stream  that  could  in  toil  excel, 
Began  with  fooUsh  pride  to  swell : 
Piqued  at  her  neighbour's  reputation, 
And  thus  expresa'd  her  indignation : 

«  Madam !  methinks  you're  vastly  proud, 
You  wasn't  used  to  talk  so  loud. 
Nor  cut  such  capers  in  your  pace. 
Marry !  what  antics,  what  grimace ! 
For  shame !  don't  give  yourself  such  aiTs, 
In  flaunting  down  those  hideous  stairs. 
Nor  put  youreelf  in  such  a  flutter, 
Whate'er  you  do,  you  dirty  gutter ! 
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rd  have  you  know,  you  upstart  minx ! 

Era  you  were  form'd,  with  all  your  slnlu, 

A  lake  I  was,  compared  with  which, 

Your  stream  is  but  a  paltry  ditch : 

And  still,  on  honest  labour  bent, 

I  ne'er  a  single  flash  misspent. 

And  yet  no  folks  of  high  degree 

Would  e'er  vouchsafe  to  visit  me, 

As  in  their  coaches  by  they  rattle. 

Forsooth !  to  hear  your  idle  prattle. 

Though  half  the  business  of  my  flooding 

Is  to  provide  them  cakes  and  pudding : 

Or  furnish  stuff  for  many  a  trinket, 

W  hich,  though  so  fine,  you  scarce  would  think  it 

When  Boulton's  skill  has  fiz'd  their  beauty, 

To  my  rough  toil  first  owed  their  duty. 

But  Fm  plain  Goody  of  the  mill. 

And  you  are — Madame  Cascadille !" 

«  Dear  Coz,"  replied  the  beauteous  torrent, 
«  Pray  do  not  diicompose  your  current 
That  we  all  from  one  fountain  flow, 
Hath  been  agreed  on  long  ago. 
Varying  our  talents  and  our  tides, 
As  chance  our  education  glides. 
That  I  have  either  note,  or  name, 
I  owe  to  him  who  gives  me  fiune. 
Who  teaches  all  our  kind  to  flow, 
Or  gaily  swift,  or  gravely  slow. 
Now  in  the  lake,  with  glassy  facet 
Now  moving  light,  with  dimpled  grace, 


Now  gleaming  firom  the  rocky  height, 
Now,  in  rough  eddies,  foaming  white. 
Nor  envy  me  the  gay,  or  great. 
That  visit  my  obscure  retreat 
None  wonders  that  a  down  can  dig. 
But  'tis  some  art  to  dance  a  jig. 
Your  talents  are  employ'd  for  use, 
Mine  to  g^ve  pleasure,  and  amuse. 
And  though,  dear  Coz,  no  folks  of  taste 
Their  idle  hours  with  you  will  waste. 
Yet  many  a  grist  comes  to  your  mill. 
Which  helps  your  master's  bags  to  filL 
While  I,  with  all  my  notes  and  trilling. 
For  Damon  never  got  a  shilling. 
Then,  gentle  Coz,  forbear  your  clamours. 
Enjoy  your  hoppers,  and  your  hammers : 
We  gain  our  ends  by  different  ways, 
And  you  get  bread,  and  I  get — praise." 


ABSHNOB. 

With  leaden  foot  Time  creeps  along, 

While  Delia  is  away, 
With  her,  nor  plaintive  was  the  song. 

Nor  tedious  was  the  day. 

Ah,  envious  power !  reverse  my  doom. 

Now  double  thy  career; 
Strain  every  nerve,  stretch  eveiy  plume, 

And  rest  them  when  she's  here. 


HENRY  BROOKE. 
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HxNBT  Bboo|»  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  in  Ireland,  where  his  fiither  was  a  clergy* 
man.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Sheridan ;  but  he  was 
taken  from  the  university  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  sent  to  England,  to  study  the  law  at 
the  Temple.  On  his  coming  to  London  he 
brought  letters  of  introduction  (probably  from 
Dr.  Sheridan)  to  Pope  and  Swift,  both  of  whom 
noticed  him  as  a  youth  of  promising  talents.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  yean  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
and  endeavoured  to  practice  as  a  chamber  coun- 
sel ;  but,  without  having  obtained  much  business, 
involved  himself  in  the  cares  of  a  femily.  by 
marrying  a  beautiful  cousin  of  his  own,  who  had 
been  consigned  to  his  guardianship.  It  is  related, 
not  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  espoused  her  in 
her  thirteenth  year.  The  union,  however,  proved 
to  be  as  happy  as  mutual  affection  could  make  it 
Having  paid  another  visit  to  London,  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Pope ;  and,  with  his  en- 
couragement, published  his  poem,  entitled, «  Uni- 
versal Beauty."  This  poem  farms  a  curious, 
but  unacknowledged  prototype  of  Darwin's 
<<  Botanic  Crarden."  It  has  a  reeemblanoe  to 
tbat  work,  in  manner,  in  scientific  spirit,  and 


in  volant  geographical  allusion,  too  striking  to  be 
supposed  accidental ;  although  Darwin  has  gone 
beyond  his  original,  in  prominent  and  ostenta- 
tious imagery. 

After  publishing  his  poem  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land, and  applied  to  hit  profession;  but  his  heart 
was  not  in  it,  and  he  came  once  more  to  Eng- 
land, to  try  his  fortune  as  a  man  of  letters.  In 
that  character,  he  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  hia  fiiends,  as  an  accession 
to  their  phalanx;  and  this  patronage  was  the 
more  flattering  to  Brooke,  as  the  maintenance  of 
patriotic  principles  was  the  declared  bond  of 
union  at  the  Prince's  court  He  had  begun  to 
translate  the  **  Jerusalem"  of  Tasso,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  fourth  book  ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  invited  to  quit  this  task,  that  he 
might  write  a  tragedy  in  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
which  should  inspirit  the  people  of  England. 
Glover,  it  was  pretended,  was  the  epic  champion 
of  Liberty,  who  had  pointed  her  spear  at  Wat- 
pole ;  and  Brooke  was  now  to  turn  the  arm  of 
tragedy  against  him,  by  describing  a  tyrannic 
minister,  in  his  play  of  «  Gusiavus  Vasa."  With 
regard  to  Glover,  this  was  certainly  untrue.  His 
poetiy  breathed  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  he  was 
8a3 
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above  the  wretched  taste  of  making  a  Tenerable 
antique  subject  the  channel  of  grotesque  allu- 
sion to  modern  parties,  or  living  characters.  If 
Brooke's  TroUio  was  really  meant  for  Walpole, 
the  minister's  friends  need  not  have  been  much 
alarmed  at  the  genius  of  a  tragic  poet,  who 
could  descend  to  double  meanings.  They  might 
have  felt  secure,  one  would  think,  that  the  arti- 
fice of  poets  could  not  raise  any  dangerous  zeal 
in  Englishmen,  against  their  malt  or  excise  bills, 
by  the  most  cunning  hints  about  Thermopyls  or 
Dslecarlia.  But  as  if  they  had  been  in  collusion 
with  Brooke,  to  identify  Walpole  with  Troliio, 
they  interdicted  the  representation  of  the  play. 
The  author  therefore  published  it,  and  got,  it  is 
said,  £800  by  the  sale. 

He  lived,  for  some  time,  very  comfortably  on 
this  acquisition,  at  Twickenham,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pope,  till  the  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  seek  the  benefit  of  his  native  air ; 
when  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  knew  him,  he 
determined  to  remain  in  Ireland.  This  resolu- 
tion was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who 
apprehended  that  his  political  zeal,  among  his 
English  friends,  might  lead  him  to  some  intem- 
perate publication.  Brooke,  however,  had  too 
much  of  the  politician  to  lose  it  by  returning  to 
his  native  soil.    In  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  he 


addressed  his  **  Farmer's  Letters"  to  his  ooontiy- 
men,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  had  t 
beneficial  influence  on  their  temper,  at  a  criticil 
period.  He  was  also,  to  his  honour,  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  for  alleviating  the  penal  lam 
against  the  Catholics.  Their  pacific  behavioar  in 
1745  had  certainly  furnished  him  with  a  power- 
ful arg^iment  in  thai  behal£ 

He  wrote  thirteen  dramatic  piecca,  of  whick 
«Gu8tavus  Vasa,"  and  the  «£arl  of  Essex,'' 
were  the  only  two  that  ever  reached  the  Engfiifa 
stage.  The  rest  were  not  heard  of  in  Englsiid, 
till  his  collected  works  were  published  in  1778; 
but  his  novel,  **  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  gave  some 
popularity  to  his  name.  In  Ireland,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield gave  him  the  appointment  of  a  barrack- 
master,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  private  drcumstanoes,  in  that  king- 
dom, are  given  rather  confusedly  by  his  biogra- 
phen ;  but  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  th«y 
were  unfortunate.  He  supported  an  only  brother 
in  his  house,  with  a  family  as  numerous  as  his 
own ;  and  ruined  himself  by  his  generosity.  At 
last  the  loas  of  his  wife,  after  a  union  of  fifty 
years,  the  death  of  many  of  his  children,  and  his 
other  misfortunes,  overwhelmed  his  intellects.  Of 
this  imbecility  there  were  indeed  some  manifesta- 
tions in  the  latest  productions  of  his  pen. 


THE  BEFTILB  AMD  INSBCTT  WOBLD. 
noK  **jjiaYwaaAL  huctt,"  book  v. 

LiKK  Nature's  law  no  eloquence  persuades, 
The  mute  harang^ie  our  every  sense  invades ; 
Th'  apparent  precepts  of  the  Eternal  Will 
His  eveiy  work,  and  eveiy  object  fill ; 
Round  with  our  eyes  his  revelation  wheels. 
Our  every  touch  his  demonstration  feels. 
And,  O  Supreme !  whene'er  we  cease  to  know 
Thee,  the  sole  Source,  whence  sense  and  science 
Then  must  all  faculty,  all  knowledge  fail,  [flow ! 
And  more  than  monster  o'er  the  man  prevail. 

Not  thus  he  gave  our  optic's  vital  glance, 
Amid  omniscient  art,  to  search  for  chance, 
Blind  to  the  charms  of  Nature's  beauteous  firame ; 
Nor  made  our  organ  vocal,  to  blaspheme : 
Not  thus  he  will'd  the  creatures  of  his  nod, 
And  made  the  mortal  to  unmake  his  God ; 
Breathed  on  the  globe,  and  brooded  o'er  the  wave, 
And  bid  the  wide  obsequious  world  conceive : 
Spoke  into  being  myriads,  myriads  rise, 
And  with  young  transport  gaze  the  novel  skies ; 
Glance  from  the  surge,  beneath  the  surface  scud, 
Or  cleave  enormous  the  reluctant  flood ; 
Or  roll  vermicular  their  wanton  maze, 
And  the  bright  path  with  wild  meanders  glaze ; 
Frisk  in  the  vale,  or  o'er  the  mountains  bound, 
Or  in  huge  gambols  shake  the  trembling  ground ; 
Swarm  in  the  beam;  or  spread  the  plumy  sail — 
The  plume  creates,  and  then  directs  the  gale ; 
While  active  gaiety,  and  aspect  bright. 
In  each  expressive,  sums  up  all  deUghC 
♦  ♦  »  ♦ 


The  reptile  first,  how  exquisitely  fbrm*d. 
With  vital  streams  through  every  organ  warm'd! 
External  round  the  spiral  muscle  winds, 
And  folding  close  th'  interior  texture  binds; 
Secure  of  limbs  or  needless  wing  he  steers. 
And  all  one  locomotive  act  appears ; 
His  rings  with  one  elastic  membrane  bound. 
The  prior  circlet  moves  th'  obsequious  round 
The  next,  and  next,  its  due  obedience  owes, 
And  with  successive  undulation  flows. 
The  mediate  glands,  with  unctuous  juice  replete, 
Their  stores  of  lubricating  guile  secrete ; 
Still  opportune,  with  prompt  emission  flow. 
And  slipping  firustrate  the  deluded  foe ; 
When  the  stiff  clod  their  little  augers  bore. 
And  all  the  worm  insinuates  through  the  pore. 

Slow  moving  next,  with  grave  majestic  pace, 
Tenacious  snails  their  silent  progress  trace ; 
Through  foreign  fields  secure  from  exile  rotun. 
And  sojourn  safe  beneath  their  native  home. 
Their  domes  self-wreathed,  each  architect  attend, 
With  mansions  lodge  them,  and  with  mail  defend ! 
But  chie^  when  each  his  wint'ry  portal  forms. 
And  mocks  secluded  from  incumbent  storms : 
Till  gates,  unbarring  with  the  vernal  ray, 
Give  all  the  secret  hermitage  to  day ; 
Then  peeps  the  sage  from  his  unfolding  doors, 
And  cautious  heaven^s  ambiguous  brow  explores: 
Toward  the  four  winds  four  telescopes  he  bends, 
And  on  his  own  astrology  depends ; 
Assured  he  glides  beneath  the  smiling  calm. 
Bathes  in  the  dew,  and  sips  the  morning  bahn ; 
The  peach  this  pamp'ring  epicure  devours. 
And  climbing  on  the  topmost  fruitage  towers. 
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Such  have  we  cuU'd  from  nature's  reptile  scene, 
Least  accurate  of  all  the  wondrous  train. 
Who  plunged  recluse  in  silent  caverns  sleep ; 
Or  multipede,  earth's  leafy  verdure  creep; 
Or  on  the  pool's  new  mantling  surface  play, 
And  range  a  drop  as  whales  may  range  the  sea ; 
Or  ply  the  rivulet  with  supple  oars. 
And   oft,  amphibious,   course   the    neighboring 

shores ; 
dr  shelt'ring,  quit  the  dank  inclement  sky. 
And  condescend  to  lodge  where  princes  lies ; 
There  tread  the  ceiling,  an  inverted  floor, 
And  from  ita  precipice  depend  secure : 
Or  who  nor  creep,  nor  fly,  nor  walk,  nor  swim, 
But  claim  new  motion  with  peculiar  limb, 
Successive  spring  with  quick  elastic  bound. 
And  thus  transported  pass  the  refluent  ground. 

Or  who  all  native  vehicles  despise, 
And  buoy'd  upon  their  own  inventions  rise; 
Shoot  forth  the  twine,  their  light  aerial  guide. 
And  mounting  o'er  the  distant  zenith  ride. 

Or  who  a  twofold  apparatus  share, 
Naitives  of  earth,  and  habitants  of  air ; 
Like  warriors  stride,  oppressed  with  shining  mail. 
But  furl'd,  beneath,  their  silken  pennons  vail : 
Deceived,  our  fellow  reptile  we  admire, 
His  bright  endorsement,  and  compact  attire, 
When  lo !  the  latent  springs  of  motion  play, 
And  rising  lids  disclose  the  rich  inlay ; 
The  tissued  wing  its  folded  membrane  frees. 
And  with  blithe  quavers  fans  the  gath'ring  breeze ; 
Elate  tow'rds  Heaven  the  beauteous  wonder  flies. 
And  leaves  the  mortal  wrapp'd  in  deep  surprise. 
So  when  the  guide  led  Tobit's  youthful  heir, 
Elect,  to  win  the  seven  times  widow'd  fair, 
Th'  angelic  form,  conceal'd  in  human  guise, 
Deceived  the  search  of  his  associates  eyes ; 
Till  swift  each  charm  bursts  forth  like  issuing 

flame, 
And  circling  rays  confess  his  heavenly  frame ; 
The  zodiac  round  his  waist  divinely  turns, 
And  waving  radiance  o'er  his  plumage  bums: 
In  awful  transports  rapt,  ^e  youth  admires. 
While  light  from  earth  the  dazzling  shape  aspires. 

Oh  think,  if  superficial  scenes  amaze, 
And  e'en  the  still  familiar  wonders  please, 
These  but  the  sketch,  the  garb,  the  vail  of  things, 
Whence  all  our  depth  of  shallow  science  springs ; 
Think,  should  this  curtain  of  Omniscience  rise, 
Think  of  the  sight !  and  think  of  the  surprise ! 
Scenes  inconceivable,  essential,  new, 
Whelm'd  on  our  soul,  and  lightning  on  our  view ! — 
How  would  the  vain  disputing  wretches  shrink. 
And  shivering  wish  they  oould  no  longer  think ; 
Reject  each  model,  each  reforming  scheme. 
No  longer  dictate  to  the  Grand  Supreme, 
But,  waking,  wonder  whence  they  dared  to  dream ! 

AU  is  phenomenon,  and  type  on  earth, 
Replete  with  sacred  and  mysterious  birth. 
Deep  from  our  search,  exalted  from  our  soar ; 
And  reason's  task  is,  only  to  adore.       [swarms. 

Who   that  beholds  the   summer's    glist'ring 
Ten  thousand  thousand  gaily  gilded  forms, 
In  volant  dance  of  mix'd  rotation  play. 
Bask  in  the  beam,  and  beautifv  the  dav : 


Would  think  these  airy  wantons  so  adorn. 
Were  late  his  vile  antipathy  and  scorn. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  or  reptile  through  the  mire. 
And  ever  thence  unlikely  to  aspire  1 
Or  who  with  transient  view,  beholding,  loathes 
Those   crawling  secta,  whom  vilest  semblance 

clothes ; 
Who,  with  corruption,  hold  their  kindred  state. 
As  by  contempt,  or  negligence  of  fate  ; 
Could  think,  that  such,  reversed  by  wondrous 

doom, 
Sublimer  powers  and  brighter  forms  assume ; 
From  death,  their  future  happier  life  derive. 
And  though  apparently  entomb'd,  revive ; 
Changed,  through  amazing  transmigration  rise. 
And  wing  the  regions  of  unwonted  skies  ; 
So  late  depress'd,  contemptible  on  Earth, 
Now  elevate  to  Heaven  by  second  birth ! 
No  fictions  here  to  willing  firaud  invite. 
Led  by  the  marvellous,  absurd  delight; 
No  golden  ass,  no  tale  Arabians  feign ; 
Nor  flitting  forms  of  Naso's  magic  strain, 
Deucalion's  progeny  of  native  stone, 
Or  armies  from  Cadmean  harvests  grown : 
With  many  a  wanton  and  fantastic  dream, 
The  laurel,  mulberry,  and  bashful  stream ; 
Arachne  shrunk  beneath  Tritonla's  rage ; 
Tithonus  changed  and  garrulous  with  age. 
Not  such  mutations  deck  the  chaster  song, 
Adorn'd  with   nature,   and   with    truth    made 

strong; 
No  debt  to  fable,  or  to  fancy  due. 
And  only  wondrous  facts  reveal'd  to  view. 

Though  numberless  these  insect  tribes  of  air, 
Though  numberless  each  tribe  and  species  fair. 
Who  wing  the  moon,  and  brighten  in  the  blaze, 
Innumerous  as  the  sailds  which  bend  the  seas ; 
These  have  their  organs,  arts,  and  arms,  and 

tools. 
And  functions  exercised  by  various  rules; 
The  saw,  ax,  auger,  trowel,  piercer,  drill ; 
The  neat  alembic,  and  nectareous  still ; 
Their  peaceful  hours  the  loom  and  distaff  know : 
But  war,  the  force  and  fury  of  the  foe. 
The  spear,  the  falchion,  and  the  martial  mail, 
And  artful  stratagem,  where  strength  may  fail. 
Each  tribe  peculiar  occupations  claim. 
Peculiar  beauties  deck  each  varying  frame ; 
Attire  and  food  peculiar  are  aasign'd. 
And  means  to  propagate  their  varying  kind. 

Each,  as  reflecting  on  their  primal  state, 
Or  fraught  with  scientific  craft  innate. 
With  conscious  skill  their  oval  embryon  shed. 
Where  native  first  their  infancy  was  fed : 
Or  on  some  vegetating  foliage  glued ; 
Or  o'er  the  flood  they  spread  their  future  brood ; 
A  slender  cord  the  floating  jelly  binds, 
Eludes  the  wave,  and  mocks  the  warring  winds ; 
O'er  this  their  sperm  in  spiral  order  lies, 
And  pearls  in  living  ranges  greet  our  eyes. 
In  firmest  oak  they  scoop  a  spacious  tomb, 
And  lay  their  embryo  in  the  spurious  womb : 
Some  flowers,  some  fruit,  some  gems,  or  blossoms 

choose, 
And  confident  their  darlinar  hones  infuse : 
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While  some  their  eggs  in  ranker  carnage  lay, 
And  to  their  young  adapt  the  future  prey. 

Meantime  the  Stin  his  fost'ring  warmth  be- 
queathsy 
Each  tepid  air  its  motive  influence  breathes. 
Mysterious  springs  the  wavering  life  supply, 
And  quick'ning  births  unconscious  motion  tzy ; 
Mature,  their  slender  fences  they  disown. 
And  break  at  once  into  a  world  unknown. 

All  by  their  dam's  prophetic  care  receive 
Whatever  peculiar  indigence  can  crave : 
Profuse  at  hand  the  plenteous  table's  spread, 
And  various  appetites  are  aptly  fed. 
Nor  less  each  organ  suits  each  place  of  birth, 
Finn'd  in  the  flood,  or  reptile  o'er  the  earth  ; 
Each  organ,  apt  to  each  precarious  state, 
As  for  eternity  dcsign'd  complete. 
Thus  nursed,  these  inconsiderate  wretches  grow. 
Take  all  as  due,  still  thoughtless  that  they  owe. 

When  lo !  strange  tidings  prompt  each  secret 
breast, 
And  whisper  wonders  not  to  be  express'd ; 
Each  owns  his  error  in  his  later  cares. 
And  for  the  new  unthought-of  world  prepares : 
New  views,  new  tastes,  new  judgments  are  ac- 
quired. 
And  all  now  loathe  delights  so  late  admired. 
In  confidence  the  solemn  shroud  they  weave, 
Or  build  the  tomb,  or  dig  the  deadly  grave ; 


Intrepid  there  resign  their  parting  breath. 
And  give  their  former  shape  the  spoils  of  death; 
But  reoonoeived  as  in  a  second  womb, 
Through  metamorphoses,  new  forms  aasume : 
On  death  their  true  exalted  life  depends. 
Commencing  there,  where  seemingly  it  endb. 
The  fullness  now  of  circling  time  arrives; 
]ESach  from  the  long,  the  mortal  sleep  revives; 
The  tombs  pour  forth  their  renovated  dead. 
And,  like  a  dream,  all  former  scenes  are  fled. 
But  oh !  what  terms  exprenive  may  relate 
The  change,  the  splendour  of  their  new-form*d 

state? 
Their  texture  nor  composed  of  filmy  diin. 
Of  cumbrous  flesh  without,  or  bone  within. 
But  something  than  corporeal  more  refined. 
And  agile  as  their  blithe  informing  mind. 
In  every  eye  ten  thousand  brilliants  blaze, 
And  living  pearls  the  vast  horizon  gaze ; 
Gemm'd  o'er  their  heads  the  mines  of  India  gleam. 
And  Heaven's  own  wardrobe  has  array'd  their 

frame; 
Each  spangled  back  bright  sprinkling  specks 

adorn. 
Each  plume  imbibes  the  rosy  tinctared  mom ; 
Spread  on  each  wing  the  florid  seasons  glow. 
Shaded  and  verged  with  the  cdestial  bow, 
Where  colours  blend  an  ever  varying  dye. 
And  wanton  in  their  gay  exchanges  vie. 


JOHN  SCOTT. 


[Bora.  17S0.    Diad,178S.] 


This  worthy  and  poetical  qnaker  was  the  son 
of  a  draper,  in  London,  and  was  born  in  the 
borough  of  Southwarfc.  His  lather  retired  to 
Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  when  oar  poet  was 
only  ten  years  old ;  and  this  removal,  together 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  never  having  been 
inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  proved  an  unfortu- 
nate impediment  to  his  education.  He  was  put 
to  a  day-school,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ware,  where  not  much  instruction  was  to  be  had ; 
and  from  that  little  he  was  called  away,  upon  the 
first  alarm  of  infection.  Such  indeed  was  his 
constant  apprehension  of  the  disease,  that  he 
lived  for  twenty  years  within  twenty  miles  of 
London  without  visiting  it  more  than  once.  About 
the  age  of  seventeen,  however,  he  betook  him- 
self to  reading.  His  fomily,  from  their  cast  of 
opinions  and  society,  were  not  likely  to  abound 
either  in  books  or  conversation  relating  to  litera- 
ture ;  but  he  happened  to  form  an  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  a  neighbour  of  the  name  of 
Frogley,  a  master  bricklayer,  who,  though  an  un- 
educated man,  was  an  admirer  of  poetry,  and  by 
his  intercourse  with  this  friend  he  strengthened 
his  literary  propensity.  His  first  poetical  essays 
were  transmitted  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  publbhed  four  elegies, 
which  were  favourably  received.     His  poems, 


entitled,  «The  Garden,'*  and  '<  Amwell,"  and  his 
volume  of  collected  poetical  pieces,  appeared  after 
considerable  intervals ;  and  his  «  Critical  Essays 
on  the  English  Poets,"  two  years  after  his 
death.  These,  with  his  **  Remarks  on  the  Poems 
of  Rowley,"  are  all  that  can  be  called  his  literary 
productions.  He  published  also  two  political 
tracts,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Patriot,"  and 
**  False  Alarm."  His  critical  essays  contain 
some  judicious  remarks  on  Denham  and  Dyer; 
but  hit  verbal  strictures  on  Collins  and  Gold- 
smith discover  a  miserable  insensibility  to  the 
soul  of  those  poets.  His  own  verses  are  chiefiy 
interesting,  where  they  breathe  the  pacific  prin- 
ciples of  the  quaker ;  while  his  personal  character 
engages  respect,  firom  exhibiting  a  public  spirit 
and  liberal  taste  beyond  the  habits  of  his  breth- 
ren. He  was  well  informed  in  the  laws  of  his 
country;  and,  though  prevented  by  his  tenets 
from  becoming  a  magistrate,  he  made  himself 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  Amwell,  by  his  oflEices 
of  arbitration,  and  by  promoting  schemes  of  local 
improvement,  lie  was  constant  in  his  attend- 
ance at  turnpike  meetings,  navigation  trusts,  and 
commissions  of  land-tax.  Ware  and  Hertford 
were  indebted  to  him  for  the  plan  of  opening  a 
spacious  road  between  those  two  towns.  His 
treatises  on  the  highway  and  parochial  laws  were 
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the  result  of  long  and  laudable  attention  to 
those  subjects 

His  verses,  and  his  amiable  character,  gained 
him  by  degrees  a  large  circle  of  literary  acquaints 
ance,  which  included  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mrs.  Montague,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished individuals;  and  having  submitted  to 
inoculation,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  he  was  from 
that  period  more  frequently  in  Iiondon.  In  his 
retirement  he  was  fond  of  gardening;  and,  in 


amusing  himself  with  the  improvement  of  his 
grounds,  had  excavated  a  grotto  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Hoole,  writing  in 
1785,  says,  was  still  shown  as  a  curiosity  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
Frogley.  He  died  at  a  house  in  Kadclifi^  of  a 
putrid  fever,  and  was  interred  there  in  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  friends.* 


ODB  ON  HEABINO  THE  DRUM. 
I  HATE  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round: 
To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields, 
And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields, 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  charms 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  arms ;  • 

And  when  ambition's  voice  commands, 
To  march,  and  fight,  and  fall,  in  foreign  lands. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  me  it  talks  of  ravaged  plains. 
And  burning  towns  and  ruin'd  swains. 
And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans. 
And  widows'  tears,  and  orphans'  moans ; 
And  all  that  misery's  hand  bestows. 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 


ODS  ON  PRIVATEEBINO. 
How  custom  steels  the  human  breast 
To  deeds  that  nature's  thoughts  detest ! 
How  custom  consecrates  to  fame 
What  reason  else  would  give  to  shame ! 
Fair  spring  supplies  the  favouring  gale, 
The  naval  plunderer  spreads  his  sail. 
And  ploughing  wide  the  watery  way. 
Explores  with  anxious  eyes  his  prey. 

The  man  he  never  saw  before. 
The  man  who  him  no  quarrel  bore. 
He  meets,  and  avarice  prompts  the  fight ; 
And  rage  enjoys  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  decks  with  streaming  crimson  dyed. 
And  wretches  struggling  in  the  tide, 
Or  'midst  th'  explosion's  horrid  glare. 
Dispersed  with  quivering  limbs  in  air. 

The  merchant  now  on  foreign  shores 
His  captured  wealth  in  vain  deplores ; 
Quits  his  fair  home,  oh  moumfiil  change ! 
For  the  dark  prison's  scanty  range ; 


[*  In  th«  Uft  of  that  good  man,  Scott  of  Amwell,  is 
liie«rted  a  rort  of  lost  dying  upeech  and  conlinKiun,  which 
the  Quakers  published  afcer  his  death.  This  predous 
paper  rvquirea  some  oomment.  Scott's  life  had  not  xnereij 
been  innocent,  bat  eminently  useful.  **  He  was  esteemed 
regular  and  moral  in  his  coaduct,"  f^ays  tliis  very  docu- 
ment; ** Dcverthttless,'*  it  adds,  "there  is  reason  to  be* 
Ueve  he  flrequently  oxporienced  tho  conviction  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  for  not  &ithfully  foIlowiuK  the  Lord." 
Whether  any  heavier  offence  can  be  proved  against  him 
77 


By  plenty's  hand  so  lately  fed. 
Depends  on  casual  alms  for  bread ; 
And  with  a  father's  anguish  torn. 
Sees  his  poor  offipring  left  forlorn. 

And  yet,  such  man's  misjudging  mind. 
For  all  this  injury  to  bis  kind. 
The  prosperous  robber's  native  plain 
Shall  bid  him  welcome  home  again ; 
His  name  the  song  of  every  street. 
His  acts  the  theme  of  all  we  meet. 
And  oft  the  artist's  skill  shall  place 
To  public  view  his  pictured  face ! 

If  gloiy  thus  be  earned,  for  me 
My  object  glory  ne'er  shall  be ; 
No,  first  in  Cambria's  loneliest  dale 
Be  mine  to  hear  the  shepherd's  tale ! 
No,  first  on  Scotia's  bleakest  hill 
Be  mine  the  stubborn  soil  to  till ! 
Remote  from  wealth  to  dwell  alone. 
And  die  to  guilty  praise  unknown ! 


THE  TEMPESTUOUS  EVENING. 

AS  ODI. 

Thirb's  grandeur  in  this  sounding  storm, 
That  drives  the  hurrying  clouds  along, 
That  on  each  other  seem  to  throng. 
And  mix  in  many  a  varied  form  ; 
While,  bursting  now  and  then  between, 
The  mo#n's  dim  misty  orb  is  seen. 
And  casts  faint  glimpses  on  the  green. 

Beneath  the  blast  the  forests  bend. 
And  thick  the  branchy  ruin  lies. 
And  wide  the  shower  of  foliage  flies ; 
The  lake's  black  waves  in  tumult  blend. 
Revolving  o'er  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  foaming  on  the  rocky  shore. 
Whose  caverns  echo  to  their  roar. 


by  the  rociety  than  that  of  Iiavlng  styled  himself  Esquire 
in  one  of  his  title-pages,  and  used  such  heathen  words  as 
December  and  May  in  his  poems,  instead  of  twelfth 
month  and  fifth  month,  we  know  not;  but  when  he  was 
dying,  at  a  vigorous  age,  of  a  typhus  fever,  he  was 
''brought  down,"  says  this  quakex^prooess,  "as  tnm 
the  clifts  of  the  rocks  and  the  heights  of  the  hills  into 
the  valley  of  deep  humiUatbn."— &«  Quar.  Bet.  vol.  xl 
p.  600.] 
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The  sight  sublime  enrapts  my  thought, 
And  swift  along  the  past  it  strays, 
And  much  of  strange  event  surveys, 
What  history's  faithful  tongue  has  taught, 
Or  fancy  form'd,  whose  plastic  skill 
The  page  with  fabled  change  can  fill 
Of  ill  to  good,  or  good  to  ill. 


But  can  my  soul  the  scene  enjoy. 
That  rends  another's  breast  with  pain  ? 
Oh  hapless  he,  who,  near  the  main. 
Now  sees  its  billowy  rage  destroy ! 
Beholds  the  foundering  bark  descend, 
Nor  knows  but  what  its  fiUe  may  end 
The  moments  of  his  dearest  friend! 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  STEVENS. 


[Bora,  17—.    Died,  1784.] 


Gborge  Alexakdbb  Stevens  was  bom  in 
Holbom.  He  was  for  many  years  a  strolling 
player,  and  was  afterward  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  His  powers  as  an  actor  were 
very  indifferent ;  and  he  had  long  lived  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances,  when  he  had  recourse  to  a 
plan  which  brought  him  affluence — this  was,  de- 
livering his  Lecture  on  Heads,  a  medley  of  wit 
and  nonsense,  to  which  no  other  performance 
than  his  own  could  give  cojnic  effect  The  lec- 
ture was  originally  designed  for  Shutter ;  who, 
however,  wholly  failed  in  his  delivery  of  it 
When  Stevens  gave  it  himself,  it  immediately 
became  popular ;  he  repeated  it  with  success  in 
different  parts  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and, 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  found  equal  favour  among 
the  Calvinists  of  Boston,  and  the  Quakers  of 
Philadelphia.  On  his  return  to  England  he  at- 
tempted to  give  novelty  to  the  exhibition  by  a 
supplementary  lecture  on  portraits  and  whole 
lengths ;  but  the  supplement  had  no  success.  In 
1773  he  appeared  again  on  the  Haymarket  stage, 
in  a  piece  of  .his  own  composing,  «  The  Trip  to 
Portsmouth."  He  afterward  resumed  his  tour 
of  lectures  on  heads,  till  finding  his  own  head 


worn  out  by  dissipation,  he  sold  the  property  of  tbe 
composition  to  Lee  Lewis,  the  comedian;  and 
closed  a  life  of  intemperance  in  a  state  of  idiotism. 
If  Fletcher  of  Salton's  maxim  be  true,  *«  that 
the  popular  songs  of  a  country  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  its  laws,"  Stevens  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  criminal  in  literature.  . 
But  the  songs  of  a  countiy  rather  record,  than 
influence,  the  state  of  popular  morality.  Stevens 
celebrated  hard  drinking,  because  it  was  the 
fiishion ;  and  his  songs  are  now  seldom  vocifer- 
ated, because  that  fashion  is  gone  by.  George 
was  a  leading  member  of  all  the  great  bacchana- 
lian clubs  of  his  day ;  the  Choice  Spirits,  Comus' 
Court,  and  others,  of  similar  importance  and 
utility.  Before  the  scheme  of  his  lecture  brought 
him  a  fortune,  he  had  frequently  to  do  penance 
in  jail  for  the  debts  of  the  tavern ;  and,  on  one 
of  those  occasions,  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  '*  Reli- 
gion," expressing  a  penitence  for  his  past  Ufe, 
which  was  probably  sincere,  while  his  confine- 
ment lasted.  He  was  also  author  of  "Tom 
Fool,"  a  novel;  "The  Birthday  of  Folly,"  a 
satire;  and  several  dramatic  pieces  of  slender 
consequence.* 


THE  WINS  YAULT.       % 

Contented  I  am,  and  contented  Til  be. 
For  what  can  this  world  more  afford. 

Than  a  lass  that  will  sociably  sit  on  my  knee, 
And  a  cellar  as  sociably  stored, 

My  brave  boys. 

My  vault  door  is  open,  descend  and  improve, 

That  cask, — ay,  that  we  will  try ; 
'Tis  as  rich  to  the  taste  as  the  lips  of  your  love, 

And  as  bright  as  her  cheeks  to  the  eye : 

My  brave  boys. 

In  a  piece  of  slit  hoop,  see  my  candle  is  stuck, 
'Twill  light  us  each  bottle  to  band ; 

Tbe  foot  of  my  glass  for  the  purpose  I  broke, 
As  I  hate  that  a  bumper  should  stand, 

My  brave  boys. 


Astride  on  a  butt,  as  a  butt  should  be  strod, 
I  gallop  the  brusher  along ;  [go<l. 

Like  grape-blessing  Bacchus,  the  good  fellow's 
And  a  sentiment  give,  or  a  song. 

My  brave  boys. 

We  are  dry  where  we  sit,  though  the  coying 
drops  seem 
With  pearb  the  moist  walls  to  emboss ; 
From  the  arch  mouldy  cobwebs  in  gothic  taste 
stream. 
Like  stucco-work  cut  out  of  moss : 

My  brave  boys. 

[*  If  SteveiM  wrote  77^e  Storm  ho  is  the  aatbor  of  one 
good  piece,  but  his  right  has  been  questioned,  and  the 
eong  attributed  to  Falconer,  upon  no  authority.  Pre- 
BumptiTe  evidence  mu«t  fcfi  for  little,  and  it  is  un&ir  to 
take  a  man's  single  oong  from  lym,  because  he  wrote,  with 
one  exception,  universally  ill,  trod  assign  it  to  an  author 
who  might  have  written  it,  but  whoee  flune  wants  no  ftlte 
stays  to  establish  or  maintain  it. 
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When  the  lamp  is  brimful,  how  the  taper  flame 
shines. 
Which,  when  moisture  is  wanting,  decays; 
Replenish  the  lamp  of  my  life  with  rich  wines, 
Or  else  there's  an  end  of  my  blaze, 

My  brave  boys. 

Sound  those  pipes,  they're  in  tune,  and  those 
bins  are  well  fillM ; 
View  that  heap  of  old  Hock  in  your  rear ; 
Yon  bottles  are  Bniigundy!  mark  bow  they're 
piled, 
Like  artillery,  tier  over  tier, 

My  brave  boys. 

My  cellar's  my  camp,  and  my  soldiers  my  flasks, 

All  gloriously  ranged  in  review ; 
When  I  cast  my  eyes  round,  I  consider  my  casks 

As  kingdoms  I've  yet  to  subdue. 

My  brave  boys. 


Like  Maoedon's  madman,  my  glass  I'll  enjoy. 

Defying  hyp,  gravel,  or  gout ; 
He  cried  when  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  destroy, 

VU  weep  when  my  liquor  is  out, 

My  brave  boys. 

On  their  stumps  some  have  fought,  and  as  stoutly 
wUlI, 
When  reeling  I  roll  on  the  floor ; 
Then  my  legs  must  be  lost,  so  I'll  drink  as  I  lie, 
And  dare  the  best  Buck  to  do  more, 

My  brave  boys. 

'Tis  my  will  when  I  die,  not  a  tear  shall  be 
shed, 
No  Hie  Jacet  be  cut  on  my  stone ; 
But  pour  on  my  coffin  a  bottle  of  red, 
And  say  that  his  drinking  is  done, 

My  brave  boys. 


DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

CBoni.in».    Dl«4, 17M.»] 

• 


LONDON. 

ni  DOTATION  or  THX  THIRD  8ATIU  OP  JUTEKAL. 

WriUen  in  1738.t 


-  Qolfl  ineptsB 


Tkm  patiens  nrbto,  tam  ferreiu  ut  tenest  se  ?— Juvxxal. 

Though  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injured  Thales:^  bids  the  town  farewell ; 

r*  *'  London  b  one  of  those  few  imitations,"  fays  Qraj, 
**  that  hsTo  all  the  eaae  and  all  the  npirit  of  an  original." 
**  Mr.  Johnaon's  London,"  nja  Goldnmith,  **  is  the  beet  imi- 
tation of  the  ori^nal  Uiat  has  appeared  in  our  language ; 
beii^  posiieesed  of  all  the  force  and  satirical  resentment 
of  Jorenal.  Iraitatk>n  gives  us  a  much  truer  idea  of  the 
ancients  than  ever  tranidation  oonld  do.** 

But  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'*  is  a  better  poem. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  it  as  a  satire,  **  the  deep  and 
pathetic  morality  of  which  has  often  extracted  tears  from 
thoM  whose  ^es  wander  dry  over  pages  purofessedly  senti- 
mental.'* "  'Tis  a  grand  poem,"  writes  Byron.—"  and  so 
true/— true  as  the  lOth  of  JuTonal  himself;  all  the  exam- 
ples and  mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well  as  the 
latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  couplet 
I  do  not  so  much  admire  the  opening." 

His  Drury  Lane  Prologue  is  the  perfection  of  its  kind ; 
and  his  lines  on  LeTett  breathe  an  air  of  eonstrained  oom- 
plaint  and  foroeftil  tenderness.  His  pathos  is  too  austere, 
but  it  is  Tery  Une.] 

[t  Johnson's  London  was  published  In  May  1738,  and  it 
Is  remarlcable  that  it  came  out  on  the  same  morning  witii 
Pope's  satire  entitled  1738,  so  that  England  had  at  onoe 
its  Jnveoal  and  Horaoe  as  poetloal  monitors.— Boswxll.] 

[X  That  the  "injured  Thales"  of  Johnson's  London  was 
the  poet  Sarago,  (as  is  generally  understood,)  has  been 
qaestioned  by  Boswell,  and  his  acute  editor  Mr.  Croker, 
we  think  without  much  show  of  reason. 

"  The  event  of  Savase's  retirement,"  says  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, "  Is  anUdaled  in  ttie  poem  of  London ;  but  in  every 
particalar,  except  the  dllTerenoe  of  a  vear,  what  Is  there 
said  of  the  departure  of  Thalea  must  be  understood  of 
Bavage,  and  looked  upon  as  fni«  butory.^ 

**  This  coBjecture,**  writes  Boswell,  "  is,  I  bollere,  en- 
tlnly  groundless.  I  have  been  assured  that  Johnson  said 
be  was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with  Savage  when  he 
wrote  his  London.  If  the  departure  mentioned  in  It  was 
tlw  dapartate  of  8avaga»  tba  event  was  not  antedated  but 


Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend. 
Who  now  resolves,  from  vice  and  London  far, 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air ; 
And,  fix'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibemia's  land. 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  1 

foreteen;  for  London  was  published  in  May  1738,  and 
Savage  did  not  avi  out  for  Wales  till  July  1739." 

<' Notwithfltanding,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "Mr.  Boswell's 
proofr,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  own  [accredited?]  assertion,  the 
identity  of  Havage  and  Thalen  has  been  repeated  by  all 
the  biographers,  and  has  obtained  general  vogue.  It  may 
therefore  bo  worth  whUe  to  add,  that  Johnson's  residence 
at  Greenwich  (which,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  his  fimcied 
parting  from  Tbalcs,  is  currently  taken  to  have  been  that 
of  his  real  separation  from  Savage)  occurred  two  years 
before  the  latter  event ;  and  at  that  time  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Johnmn  was  so  much  as  acquainted  with  Savage 
or  even  with  Cave,  at  whoM  house  ho  first  met  Savage. 
Again,  Johnson  distinctly  tells  us,  in  hlB  Life  of  Savage, 
that  the  lstt«r  took  his  departure  for  Wales,  not  by  em- 
barking at  Oreenwich,  but  by  the  Bristol  stage-coach ;  and, 
finally  and  decisively,  Johnson,  if  Thales  had  been  Savage, 
could  never  have  admitted  into  his  poem  two  lines  which 
seem  to  point  so  foiribly  at  the  drunken  fray,  when  Savage 
stabbed  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  which  he  was  convicted  of 
murder:  \ 

Some  frolic  drftnkard,  reeling  from  a  feast^ 
Provokei  a  broil,  and  ttabe  you  for  a  jesL 

There  Is,  certainly,  a  curious  coincidence  between  some 
points  of  the  characters  of  Thales  and  Savage;  but  it 
seoras  equally  certain  that  the  coincidenoe  was  fortuitous. 
Mr.  Murphy  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  difllonlties  by 
supposing  that  Savage's  retirement  was  In  contemplation 
eighteen  months  before  it  was  carried  Into  effect :  but  even 
if  this  were  true,  (which  may  well  be  doubted,)  it  would 
not  alter  the  fkcts — ^that  London  was  written  before  John- 
son knew  Snvage:  and  that  one  of  the  Mverest  strokes  of 
the  satire  touched  Savage's  sorest  point" 

Johnson  left  Lirhfleld  for  London,  March  2d,  1737 ;  In 
the  July  of  the  same  year  he  lived  in  Church-street,  Green- 
wich, and  sought  by  letter  the  notice  of  Cave.  In  March 
1738  appeared  his  ode  ^  Ad  Urbanum:"  in  Anrll  1738  ha 
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There  none  are  swept  by  sadden  fate  away, 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay ; 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay. 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  yonr  head, 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

While  Thales  waits  the  wheny  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood : 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza*  birth. 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main. 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppressed. 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  leng^  awedLing,  with  contemptuous  frown, 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town : 
"Since  worth,'^  he  cries,  "in  these  degenerate 

days. 
Wants  e'en  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress, 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less ; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustains, 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  find  some  happier  place. 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 


turned  and  printed  an  epigram  In  pndm  of  Savage :  and 
in  May  1738,  published  his  noble  Imitation  of  Juvenal's 
third  satire.  Savage  left  London  for  Swansea  in  the  July 
of  the  suooeeding  year. 

'*  Johnson  has  marked,'*  says  Boswell,  "upon  his  cor- 
rected copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "  London,**  *«  Written  in 
1738 ;"  and,  as  it  was  published  in  the  month  of  May  in  that 
year,  it  is  evident  that  much  time  was  not  employed  in 
preparing  it  fbr  the  press."  "  Part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
performance,"  says  Johnson  to  CSave,  ("if  any  beauty  be 
allowed  it)  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  Juvenal's  sentt 
ments  to  modem  facts  and  persons."  This  is  curious,  and 
seems  to  justify  the  appropriation  of  Thales  to  Savage. 

Boewell's  attempt  to  overthrow  the  statement  of  his 
rival  Hawkins  was  soon  forgotten  by  himself.  He  had 
been  assured  that  Johnson  was  unacquainted  with  Savage 
in  iLiy  1738,  yet  some  fortv  pages  fiartber  on  he  can  print 
an  encomium  on  Savage  from  the  Uontleman's  Magazine 
fbr  AprH  1838,  which  he  had  been  assurtd  was  written  by 
Johnson,  and  thus  give  his  former  statement  the  lie  in  a 
silent  way.  **  How  highly,"  writes  Boswell,  ^  Johnson  ad- 
mired him  rSara^e]  for  that  knowledge  wlxich  he  himself 
so  much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness  he  entertained  for 
him,  appears  from  the  following  lines  in  the  Oentleman's 
Magazine  fbr  April  1788,  which  I  am  assured  were  written 
by  Johnson : — 

Ad  Rioardum  Savage,  Arm.  Httmani  Qeneris  Amatorem. 

Humaai  studium  generis  oui  poctore  fervet, 
01  oolat  humannm  te  foveatque  genus!" 

This  was  not  likely  to  have  come  teom  the  pen  of  Johnson, 
^f  Johnwn's  it  is.)  had  he  been  unacquainted  with  Savage. 

And  where  did  Mr.  Croker  learn  that  Johnson  met 
Savage  for  the  first  Ume  at  the  howe  of  Cave?  A  literary 
adventurer,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  could  not  well 
have  been  a  month  in  London  before  he  fell  into  the 
society  of  Savage.  Thomson's  first  want  in  London  was  a 
pair  of  shoes,  his  first  London  acquaintance  the  wretdbed 
Savage. 

But  what  if,  after  all,  Mr.  Marph/e  view  of  the  sutdect 


Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  oeiers  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature's  painting  gay ; 
Where  onoe  the  harassed  Briton  found  repose. 
And  safe  in  poverty  defied  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  powers  indulgent,  give. 

Let live  here,  for has  leam*d  to  live 

Here  let  thoee  reign  whom  pensions  can  indie 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 
Explain  their  ooontry's  dear-bought  rights  away. 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  iaoe  of  day.f 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth. 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 
Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy, 
Collect  a  tax,  or  form  a  lottery ; 
With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  a  licensed  stage,^ 
And  luU  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

"Heroes,  proceed!   what  bounds  your  pride 
shaUhoId?  [gold? 

What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  power  and 
Behold  rebellious  Virtue  quite  o'erthrown. 
Behold  our  fiune,  our  wealth,  our  Uves,  your  own* 
To  such  a  groaning  nation's  spoils  are  given, 
When  public  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  Heaven : 
But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for  me, 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  perjury  1 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  he 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  wing ;      [sing, 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinced  can  hear. 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  Gazetteer  :§ 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  drecs'd. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  H y's  jest. 

**  Others,  with  softer  smiles  and  subtler  art. 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey. 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 

is  the  correct  one?  ** Savage's  distress,**  says  Johnson, 
"was  now  [say  eariy  in  1788]  publicly  known,  and  his 
friends  therefore  thooght  it  proper  to  concert  some  mea- 
sures for  his  relief. . . .  llie  scheme  propoeed  for  Ills  happy 
and  independent  suhstotenoe  was,  that  he  abooklntlre  into 
Wries  and  raoeive  an  allowajioe  of  fifty  poands  a  year,  to 

be  raised  hy  a  subscription This  oBm  Mr.  Savage 

gladly  accepted While  this  scheme  was  ripening  Us 

friends  directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  libertios  of 
the  Fleet,  that  he  might  be  secure  from  his  creditors,  and 
sent  him  erery  Monday  a  guinea. ....  After  many  aitera- 
turns  and  ddaySy  a  subscription  was  at  length  raised,  and 
he  left  London  in  July  1739,  having  taken  leave,with  great 
tenderness,  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  the  author  of 
this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes.** 

There  was  therefore  a  considerable  interval  between  the 
period  when  the  scheme  of  Savage's  retirement  to  Swan- 
sea  was  first  proposed  to  him,  and  his  setting  off  in  July 
1739,  by  the  ooaoh  for  the  shores  of  Wales ! 

Whoever  Juvenal's  Umbritiua  was,  the  Thales  q€  John- 
son's imitation  was  poor  Savage ;  and  let  us  notice  here 
the  propriety  of  Johnson's  laying  the  scene  of  Savage's 
dei»uluro  fh>m  Greenwich.  There  is  a  note  b«fin«  us 
fhim  Savage  to  Birch,  dated  ''Greenwich,  May  14th,  173&,'* 
wherein  he  says,  **  I  hare  been  here  some  days  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.'*  There  is  no  necessity  ttwrefore  to 
bother  oneself  in  this  inquiry  wiLh  the  date  of  Johnson's 
residence  at  Greenwich. 

And  what  is  thero  to  disprove  the  fiict  that  Tfaalee  was 
Savage  in  his  departing  by  coach  ttcm  London,  and  not, 
as  the  poem  has  it,  by  boat  from  Greenwich  f  Mr.  King 
was  the  fellow-student,  not  the  follow-chepberd  of  Milton; 

?et  that  he  was  the  Lyeidas  of  the  poet  who  will  donbt? 
o  our  thinking  the  coincidence  is  too  dose  to  be  acci- 
dental, too  particular  to  be  nnmoant] 
•  Queen  KUaabeth,  bom  at  Greenwich. 
t  ^e  encroachments  of  the  Spaniards  liad  been  palliated 
in  both  bouses  of  parliament 
I  The  licensing  act  bad  then  lately  passed. 
}  A  paper  which  at  that  time  contained  apologias  for  tliB 
court. 
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Well  may  they  riie,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne*eT  knew  to  pozzle  right*  or  vamiBh  wrong, 
Spurn'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy, 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

"  For  what  but  social  g^ilt  the  friend  endears  1 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 
But  thou,  should  tempting  yillany  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  or  all  VUliers  spent, 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye, 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  could  nerer  buy, 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day, 
Unsullied  fiime,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

**  The  cheated  nation's  happy  favourites,  see ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me ! 
London !  the  needy  villain's  general  home, 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome, 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  eadi  corrupted  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

**  Illustrious  Edward !  from  the  realms  of  day. 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints,  survey ! 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace. 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace ; 
But,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  show, 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refined  away. 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

<*  All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal, 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel ; 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court. 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics  import ; 
Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay. 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape, 
They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a  clap ; 
All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows, 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

**  Ah !  what  avails  it  that,  from  slavery  fiir, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize. 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories ; 
If  the  gull'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain. 
And  flattery  subdues  when  arms  are  vain  1 

**  Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Gaul  was  bom  a  parasite : 
Still  to  bis  interest  true,  where'er  he  goes, 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows : 
In  every  face  a  thousand  graces  shine, 
From  every  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 
These  arts  in  vain  our  nigged  natives  try, 
Strain  out  with  faltering  diffidence  a  lie, 
And  gain  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

'<  Besides,  with  justice  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage ; 
Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art, 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  borrow'd  part : 
Practised  their  master's  notions  to  embrace, 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ! 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply. 
And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye ; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear ; 
And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat. 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 


How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly  Virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  ? 
Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile, 
And  lie  Without  a  blush,  without  a  smile ; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  every  vice  adore. 
Tour  taste  in  snufl*,  your  judgment  in  a  whore ; 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air ! 

«For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admired,  caress'd, 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast ; 
Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart ; 
Then  soon  your  ill-placed  confidence  repay. 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

**  By  numbers  here,  from  shame  or  censure  fi^e. 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty : 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues. 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  miue. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 
Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart 

**  Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscovor'd  shore  1* 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  1 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain  1 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  tmth  is  everywhere  oonfess'd. 
Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depress'd : 
Bat  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  are 

sold; 
Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implored. 
The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord,    [cries 

**  But  hark !  the  afinghted  crowd's  tumultuous 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  the  skies: 
Raised  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

power. 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bower, 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light ; 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey ; 
Then  through  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam, 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  home  1 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose. 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

**  Should  Heaven's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth 
confound, 
And.  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground, 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  ramour  flies, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 
The  laureate  tribe  in  servile  verse  relate. 
How  Virtue  wars  with  persecuting  Fate ; 
With  well-feign'd  gratitude  the  pension'd  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
See !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassab  come, 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome ; 

*  The  SpaniardB  at  that  time  were  nld  to  make  claim  to 
some  of  our  American  proTinoea. 
3B 
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The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore, 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before : 
Now  bless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  polish'd  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire, 
And  hopes  from  angry  Heaven  another  fire. 

»  Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  content, 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent; 
There  mightst  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat. 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat. 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land. 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping 

flowers, 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
And,  while  thy  beds  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord : 
There  every  bush  with  nature's  music  rings. 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smUe, 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 
**  Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam: 
And  sign  your  will,  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 

**  Yet  e'en  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 
Flush'd  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  j)rudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine ; 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach. 
And  shun  the  shining  train  and  golden  coach. 
"  In  vain,  these  dangers  pass'd,  your  doors  you 
close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose : 
Cruel  with  g^ilt,  and  daring  with  despair. 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  bar; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest, 
And  plants,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast 
**  Sicaroe  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tyburn 
die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band. 
Whose  ways  and  means^  support  the  sinking 

land; 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring. 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king.f 

**A  single  jail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign, 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain ; 
Fair  justice  then,  without  constraint  adored. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheathed  the 

sword; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Bless'd  age !   but  ah !   how  different  firom-  ous 
own! 
«  Much  could  I  add,— but  see  the  boat  at  hand, 
The  tide  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land : 
Farewell!— When  youth,  and  health,  and  for- 
tune spent. 
Thou  fliest  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ; 


*  A  technical  term  in  parliament  for  raising  money. 
fTbo  nation  was  then  disooutentod  at  the  repeated 
Tirits  made  hj  George  the  Second  to  Hanover. 


And,  tired  like  me  with  follies  and  with  ^™ 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  suooeeding  times ; 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid 
StiJi  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 
In  virtue's  cause  onoe  mora  eiert  his  rage. 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page." 


THE  TAOTTT  OF  HUMA^T  WISHES, 
ni  DOTAnoar  or  rai  tssth  SArau  or  jumai. 
Lbt  observation  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  firom  China  to  Peru ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife. 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate. 
Where  wavering  man,  betray'd  by  vent'rous  pride. 
To  chase  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide. 
As  treach'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude. 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  dioice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice; 
How  nations  sink  by  dariing  schemes  oppraas'd. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th'  afflictive  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature  and  each  grace  of  art ; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipiutes  on  death. 

But,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide  wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfined. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise,   [buys. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land, 
When  sUtutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouch'd  his  cotUge,  and  his  slumbers  sound. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller  serene  and  gay. 
Walks  the  wild  heath  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee !  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy, 
Increase  his  riches  and  his  peace  destroy. 
Now  fears  in  dire  vidssitude  invade. 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade, 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet  still  one  gen'ral  cry  the^skies  assails. 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
The  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth. 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth, 
See  motley  life  in  modem  trappings  dressed. 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  the  eternal  jest : 
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Thou  who  could'st  laagh,  where  want  enchain*d 

caprice, 
Toil  crushed  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece ; 
Where  wealth  unloved  without  a  mourner  died ; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride ; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate, 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  state ; 
Where  change  of  rfav'ritcs  made  no  change  of 

laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judged  a  cause ; 
How  wouldst  thou  shake  at  Britain's  modish 

tribe, 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe  1 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry, 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye. 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show, 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  vails  of  woe ; 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain. 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  or  whose  griefs  are 

vain. 
Such  was  the  scorn  that  fiird  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew'd  at  every  glance  on  human  kind ; 
How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare. 
Search  eveiy  state,  and  canvass  every  prayer. 
UnnumberM  suppliants  crowd  Preferment's 

gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  the  incessant  call, 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  every  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend,       [end. 
'      Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Poors  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place ; 
And,  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold  ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine : 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall, 
And  detestation  rids  the  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal, 
Sign  her  foe's  doom,  or  guard  her  favourite's  zeall 
Through  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance 

rings, 
Degrading  nobles  and  controlling  kings ; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
Arid  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  con- 
sign. 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine, 
Turn'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows, 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows: 
8till  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power ; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please. 
And  rig^ijts  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize : 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 


Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate, 
The  reg^  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 
repine, 
Shall  Wolsey 's  wealth  with  Wolsey 's  end  be  thine  ? 
Or  livest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  ? 
For,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  the  enormous  weight  1 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below. 

What  gave  great  Villiers  to  the  assassin's  knife. 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  ? 
What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  1 
What  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine. 
And  power  too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign  1 

When  first  the  college  roll  receives  his  name. 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless  burns  the  feyer  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown  : 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  these  thy  views  ?    Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 
And  virtue  guide  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth! 
Yet  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  gen'rous  heat 
TiU  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat; 
Should  reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray. 
And  pour  on  misty  doubt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kindness  lore  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart. 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  lettered  heart; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade ; 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes. 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,*  and  Galileo's  end. 

Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  last  prize  be- 
stows. 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  foes ; 

[*  A  very  learned  dlrlno  and  mathematician,  rector  of 
Okerton,  near  Banbury;  **UaTing  spoken  in  fiivour  of 
monarchy  and  bishops,  he  was  plundered  by  the  parlisr 
ment  forces,  and  twice  carried  away  prisoner  fttim  hla 
rectory ;  and  nftenrard  had  not  a  fhlrc  to  shift  him  in 
Uirve  months  without  he  borrowed  it/'  lie  divd  in  1G40.~ 
See  BonotU,  (Ei.  1835,)  voi.  x.  p.  225.J 
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See,  when  the  valgar  'scapei,  deapited  or  awed. 
Rebellion'^  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Land. 
From  meaner  minds  though  smaller  fines  content. 
The  plundered  palace,  or  sequester'd  rent,  [shock, 
MarkM  out  by  dangerous  parts,  he  meets  the 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep. 
But  bear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  sleep. 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd. 
For  such  the  steady  Roman  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine, 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine; 
This  power  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can 

warm 
Till  fisune  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreaths 

regret. 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right 

convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms 

in  vain; 
*♦  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  « till  nought 

remain, 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  miUtary  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; — 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  ; 
Condemn'd,  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  1 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  1 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  1 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afibrd, 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barb'rous  pride, 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 


Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  preyt 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
Attendant  Flatt'ry  counts  bis  myriads  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  his  mind. 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind. 
New  powers  are  daim'd,  new  powers  are  still 

bestow'd,  • 

Till  rude  resistance  lope  the  spreading  god  ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show. 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thought  he  gains, 
A  single  skifT  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
Th'  encumber'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded 

coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  boat. 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Cssarean  power. 
With  unexpected  legions  bunts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway : 
Short  sway !  fiiir  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flatt'ring  bloom. 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes'  derision  and  his  subjects'  blame. 
And  steals   to  death  from  anguish   and  firoa 

shame. 
«  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days  !*' 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays : 
Hides  from  himself  its  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy  : 
In  vain  their  gifts  tbe  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He   views,   and   wonders  that  they  please   no 

•more; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  mests,  and  joyless  wines. 
And  Luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain ; 
No  sounds,  alas!  would  touch  the  impervious  ear 
Though  dancing  mountains  witness'd  Orpheus 

near; 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend. 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend  ; 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue. 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  ling'ring  jest. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  g^uest, 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gath'ring 

sneer, 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear; 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense, 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade; 
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Bat  unextini^aUh'd  aVrioe  ftill  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands; 
Or  v'lewB  his  coflers  with  suspicious  eyes, 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  af  a  temp'rate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers ; 
The  general  favVite  as  the  general  friend : 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  1 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings ; 
New  sorrow  ri»es  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier, 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
8till  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  diflferent  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet  Van  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release. 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await, 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gul&  of  Fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend, 
By  Solon  caution*d  to  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  ! 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'ler  and  a  show,     [flow. 

The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring ; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king.* 
Ye  nymphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes. 
Whom  pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite, 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night ; 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art ; 
And  asks  the  latest  fashion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedless  charms 

shall  save. 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your 

slave  t 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines. 
The  rival  hatters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls, 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance  falls ; 
Tired  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  reign. 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend, 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied: 
To  Int'rest,  Prudence ;  and  to  Flatt'ry,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despised,  distressed. 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest.       [find  7 

Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 

[•  Ann  Vane,  tho  mi^trci^fl  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
Imthcr  to  Cteorgo  111.;  aixd  Catherine  Sedley,  the  mistress 


Mast  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fiite  ? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  1 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sov'reign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain, 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to 

gain; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE. 

8P0RN  BT  OIBBICK  AT  THB  OPISIKQ  OF  TBI  THXATRE 
aOTAL,  DRUKT  L4NB,  1747. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  ShedLspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain ; 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  imprese'd, 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art. 
By  regular  approach,  essay'd  the  heart ; 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom,  [praise. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's   art,  or   Shakspeare's 

flame. 
Themselves  they  studied ;  as  they  felt,  they  writ : 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Tet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise. 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their   cause  was  general,  their  supports  were 

strong ; 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 

long: 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd. 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  refined, 
For  years  the  power  of  tragedy  declined  ; 
I  From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 

I    Till  ilArlnmntinn  rnnr'il  ^whilHt.  nnimiAn  slflnt : 
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Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philoflophy  remain'd,  though  Nature  fled  ; 
But  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit» 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day, 
And  pantomime  and  song  oonfirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  teark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  t 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  disUnt  times  explore, 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died, 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  the  effects  of  chance?) 
Here  Hunt  may  hoz,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot  that  here,  by  fortune  placed, 
Must  watch  the  wild  ▼icissitodes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah  !  let  not  censure  term  our  &te  our  choice : 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give ; 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please — to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die  ; 
'Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature,  and  reviving  sense  ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe  ; 
Bid  scenic  virtue  form  the  rising  age, 
And  truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage.* 
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Condbhn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 


Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  y^mr. 
Bee  Levett  to  the  grave  descend, 

OflScious,  innixxnt,  sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  lettered  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

'  When  fainting  Nature  call'd  for  aid. 

And  hovering  Death  prepared  the  blow. 
His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 
His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 

Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdain'd  by  pride ; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employ 'd. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightitth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  forced  his  soul  the  nearest  way.f 
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PRAYER  FOR  INDIFFERENCE. 

Oft  I've  implored  the  gods  in  vain, 
And  pray'd  till  I've  been  weary : 

For  once  I'll  seek  my  wish  to  g^in 
Of  Oberon  the  fairy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite, 
Wiio  livest  in  woods  unseen ; 

And  oft  by  Cynthia's  silver  light 
Trip'st  gaily  o'er  the  green. 


[*  There  are  but  two  decent  prologue  In  our  tongue, 
Popf  K  to  ('»to,  Johnron'it  to  Drury  Lane.  Tlie«o,  with  the 
(•|  i  o;?!!*."*  to  '"TLe  DiHtnM»t  Moihor,"  and  I  thiuk  one  of 
lM>ulMnithV.  and  n  j.n^fgue  of  old  Colman'«  lo  Beaumont 
Htnl  FU-U  h«r«i "  Phllofltcr,"  are  llic  best  things  of  the  kind 
we  hare  —By box.  j 


If  e'er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved 

As  ancient  stories  tell ; 
And  for  th'  Athenian  maid  who  loved. 

Thou  sought'st  a  wond'rous  spell. 

Oh !  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  power ! 

Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 
Sovereign  as  juice  from  western  flower. 

Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

[t  to  dk.  ulwhexce. 

Jan.  nth,  1782. 
Sir,--Onr  old  fHcnd,  Mr.  Leyett,  who  was  lant  night  •aS* 
nently  cheorful,  died  tliiii  moniiug.  Tho  man  who  lay  in  the 
Hune  room,  hearing  an  uncommon  nolw,  vot  up  and  tried 
to  make  him  speak,  but  without  effect.  lie  then  called  Mr. 
Holder,  the  apothecary,  who,  though  when  ho  came  he 
thought  him  dead,  opened  a Tiin,  but  could  druw  no  blood. 
80  ha«  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  ui^oful  and  very  blane- 
less  man.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  fEorrant., 

^AU.  JoussQOt.] 
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I  ask  no  kind  return  in  Iotc, 
No  tempting  charm  to  please ; 

Far  from  the  heart  such  gifts  remove, 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease ! 

Nor  ease,  nor  peace,  that  heart  can  know. 

That  like  the  needle  true, 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joj  or  woe. 

But,  turning,  trembles  too. 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

'Tis  pain  in  each  degree ; 
Tis  blifls  but  to  a  certain  bound — 

Beyond — ^is  agony  ; 

Then  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  mine. 
Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart; 

Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine. 
To  pain  new  pangs  impart. 

Oh  !  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm, 
My  shatter'd  nerves  new-string ; 

And  for  my  guest,  serenely  calm, 
The  nymph  Indifibrence  bring  ! 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  fly ! 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear. 

That  blasts  the  purposed  joy. 


The  tears,  which  Pity  taught  to  flow. 

My  eyes  shall  then  disown ; 
The  heart,  that  throbb'd  at  others*  woe. 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own. 

The  wounds,  which  now  each  moment  bleed, 

Each  moment  then  shall  close; 
And  tranquil  days  shall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  sweet  repose. 

O  fairy-elf!  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfort  send ! 
And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 

Thy  floweiy  paths  attend ! 

So  may  the  glow-worm*8  glittering  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight, 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread ! 

And  be  thy  acorn-goblet  fill'd 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew, 
From  sweetest,  freshet  flowers  distill'd. 

That  shed  fk-esh  sweets  for  you. 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 

m  pass  in  sober  ease ; 
Half-pleased,  contented  will  I  be. 

Content — ^but  half  to  please. 
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William  Whitbhsad  was  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge. *•  It  would  be  vain,"  says  his  biographer. 
Mason,  the  poet,  *<  to  conceal  that  he  was  of  low 
extraction ;  because  the  secret  has  been  more  than 
once  divulged  by  those  who  gain  what  they  think 
an  honest  livelihood  by  publishing  the  lives  of 
the  living;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  his 
memory,  because  his  having  risen  much  above 
the  level  of  his  origin  bespeaks  an  intrinsic  merit, 
which  mere  ancestry  can  never  confer.  Let  it 
then  be  rather  boasted  than  whispered,  that  he 
was  the  son.of  a  baker.''  This  is  really  making 
too  much  of  a  small  thing.  Every  day  certainly 
witnesses  more  wonderful  events,  than  the  son 
of  a  tradesman  rising  to  the  honours  of  a  poet 
laureate,  and  the  post  of  a  travelling  tutor.  Why 
Mason  should  speak  of  the  secret  of  his  extrac- 
tion being  divulged,  is  difficult  to  conceive,  un- 
less we  suppose  that  Whitehead  was  weak  enough 
to  have  wished  to  conceal  it;  a  suspicion,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  not  fair  to  indulge,  when  we  look 
to  the  general  respectability  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  honest  pride  which  he  evinced, 
in  voluntarily  discharging  his  father's  debts.  But, 
with  all  respect  for.  Whitehead,  be  it  observed, 
that  the  annals  of  '«  Baking'*  can  boast  of  much 
more  illustrious  individuals  having  sprung  from 
Ihe  loins  of  its  professors. 

His  father,  however,  was  a  man  of  taste  and 


expenditure,  much  above  the  pitch  of  a  baker. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  ornamenting  a 
piece  of  ground,  near  Grantchester,  which  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  WhUehead'$  Folly ;  and  he 
left  debts  behind  him  at  his  death,  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  prodigality  of  a  poet. 
In  consequence  of  his  father  dying  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, young  Whitehead's  education  was 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  strictest 
economy  on  his  own  part,  and  the  assistance  of 
his  mother,  whose  discharge  of  duty  to  him  he 
has  gratefully  recorded.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  was  put  to  Winchester  school,  upon  the  foun- 
dation. He  was  there  distinguished  by  his  love 
of  reading,  and  by  his  facility  in  the  production 
of  English  verse ;  and  before  he  was  sixteen  he 
had  written  an  entire  comedy.  When  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  accompanied  by  Pope,  visited 
Winchester  school,  in  the  year  1733,  he  gave  ten 
guineas,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  among  the 
boys.  Pope  prescribed  the  subject,  which  was 
**  Peterborough,"  and  young  Whitehead  was  one 
of  the  six  who  shared  the  prize  money.  It  would 
appear  that  Pope  had  distinguished  him  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  reputation  of  his  notice  was  af- 
terward of  advantage  to  Whitehead  when  he  went 
to  the  universKy.  He  also  gained  some  applause 
at  Winchester  for  his  powers  of  acting,  in  the 
part  of  Mercia,  in  Cato.    He  was  a  graceful  re- 
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citer ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome  in 
his  youth.  Evea  his  hkeness,  which  is  given  in 
Matron's  edition  of  his  works,  though  it  was  taken 
when  he  was  advanced  in  yean,  has  an  elegant 
and  prepossessing  countenance.  It  was  observed, 
that  his  school  friendships  were  usually  contracted 
with  youths  superior  to  himself  in  station.  With- 
out knowing  his  individual  associates,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  vanity,  worldly  prudence, 
or  a  taste  for  refined  manners,  predominated  in 
this  choice ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  he  made  his 
way  to  prosperity  by  such  friendships,  and  he 
seems  to  have  early  felt  that  he  had  the  power  of 
acquiring  them.  At  Winchester  he  was  school- 
tutor  to  Mr.  Wallop,  afterward  Lord  Lymington, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

At  the  election  to  New  College,  in  1735,  he 
was  treated  with  some  injustice,  being  placed  too 
low  in  the  roil  of  candidates ;  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  Winchester,  without  obtaining  from  thence 
a  presentation  to  either  university.  He,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  scbblarship  at  Clare»hall,  Gam- 
bridge,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  that  low 
extraction  for  which  Mason  apologizes.  Being 
the  orphan  son  of  a  baker,  in  Cambridge,  he  was 
thought  the  best  entitled  to  be  put  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Pyke,  who  had  been  of  that  trade  and 
town.  His  scholarship  was  worth  only  four  shil- 
lings a  week:  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizer; 
but  the  inferiority  of  his  station  did  not  prevent 
his  introduction  to  the  best  society ;  and,  before 
he  led  the  university,  he  made  himself  known  by 
several  publications,  particularly  by  his  **  Essay 
on  the  Danger  of  writing  Verse.''  Having  ob- 
tained a  fellowship,  and  a  master's  degree,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  orders,  when  his  intention 
was  prevented,  in  consequence  of  his  being  in- 
vited by  the  Earl  of  Jersey  to  be  the  domestic 
tutor  of  his  son,  Viscount  Villiers.  This  situation 
was  made  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Jersey  family,  and  by  the  abund- 
ant leisure  which  it  afforded  him  to  pursue  his 
studies,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  public  amusements. 
From  frequenting  the  theatre,  he  was  led  to  at- 
tempt dramatic  composition.  His  first  effort  was 
a  little  farce,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pretender, 
which  has  never  been  published.  In  1750  he 
brought  upon  the  stage  a  regular  tragedy,  the 
**  Roman  Father,"  an  imitation  of  Gomeille's 
Horace.  Mason  has  employed  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  on  this  drama,  to  prove  something  analo- 
gous to  the  connoisseur's  remark  in  Goldsmith, 
<'  that  the  piece  would  have  been  better,  if  the 
artist  had  bestowed  more  pains  upon  it"  It  is 
acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  biogra- 
pher, that  the  Roman  Father  was  long  enough 
in  its  author's  hands  to  receive  many  alterations; 
hut  these  had  not  been  for  the  better.  It  was 
put  through  the  mangle  of  Garrick's  criticism; 
and  be,  according  to  Mason,  was  a  lover  of  no 
beauties  in  a  play,  but  those  which  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  own  powers  of 
representing  sudden  and  strong  effects  of  passion. 
This  remark  of  Mason  accords  with  Johnson's 
comphunt  of  Garrick's  projected  innovations  in 


his  own  tragedy ;  «  That  fellow,"  he  said, «  wants 
me  to  make  Mahomet  mad,  that  he  may  have  sn 
opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands,  and  kicking  his 
heels."  For  the  faults  of  the  piece,  however,  it 
is  but  circuitous  and  conjectural  justice  to  make 
Ganrick  responsible;  and, among  those  faolts^the 
mode  of  the  heroine's  death  is  not  the  sUgbteft 
After  Gomeille's  heroine  has  been  subbed  bj  :■ 
her  brother,  she  appears  no  more  upon  the  stage,  j 
The  piece,  to  be  sure,  drags  heavily  after  this  i 
event;  for,  in  fact,  its  interest  is  concluded.  ;. 
Whitehead  endeavours  to  conquer  this  difficttlty  ;. 
by  keeping  her  alive,  after  she  has  been  wounded, 
in  order  to  have  a  conference  with  her  father, 
which  she  terminates  by  tearing  the  bandages  off 
her  wounds,  and  then  expires.  But  the  effect  of 
her  death  by  this  process  is  more  disagreeable 
than  even  the  tedium  of  Gomeille's  fifth  act.  It 
inspires  us  with  a  sore  physical  shuddering  in- 
stead of  tragic  commiseration.*  I 
In  1754  he  brought  out,  at  Drary  Lane,  his  i 
tragedy  of  *<  Creusa,"  a  play  which,  though  seldom  ! 
read,  and  never  acted,  is  by  no  means  destitute  ;'. 
of  dramatic  feeling  and  conception.  The  subject  li 
is  taken  from  the  *<Ion"  of  Euripides;  but  with  !■ 
bold,  and  sometimes  interesting  alterations.  In 
the  Greek  story,  Greusa,  Princess  of  Athens,  who 
had  been  violated  by  Apollo,  had  concealed  her 
shame  by  exposing  her  infant.  She  had  after^ 
ward  married  Xuthus,  a  military  stranger,  who^ 
at  her  father's  death,  succeeded,  in  her  right,  to 
the  throne  of  Athens.  But  their  marriage-bed 
having  proved  fraitless,  they  arrive  at  Delphi,  to 
consult  the  oracle  for  an  heir.  The  oracle  pro- 
nounces, that  me  first  whom  Xuthus  shall  meet 
in  going  out  of  the  temple  is  his  son.  He  meets 
with  Ion,  a  youth  of  unknown  parentage,  who 
had  been  reared  as  a  servant  in  the  holy  place, 
and  who,  in  &ct,  is  the  child  of  Greusa,  whom 
she  had  exposed.  Xuthus  embraces  Ion  for  his 
son ;  and,  comparing  his  age  with  the  date  of  a 
love  adventure,  which  he  recollected  in  former 
times,  concludes  that  Ion  is  the  ofibpring  of  that 
amour.  It  is  no  sooner  known  that  Xuthus  has 
found  a  son  of  his  own  blood,  than  the  tutor  of 
Greusa  exhorts  the  queen  to  resent  this  indignity 
on  her  childless  state,  and  to  rid  herself  of  a  step- 
son, who  may  imbitter  and  endanger  her  future 
days.  The  tutor  attempts  to  poison  Ion,  but  foils 
— Greusa  is  pursued  to  the  altar  by  her  own  son, 
who  is  with  difficulty  prevented  from  putting  her 
to  death ;  but  a  discovery  of  their  consanguinity 
takes  place — Minerva  descends  from  heaven  to 
confirm  the  proofs  of  it ;  and  having  predicted 
that  Ion  shall  reign  in  Athens,  and  prudently 
admonished  the  mother  and  son  to  let  King 
Xuthus  remain  in  the  old  belief  of  his  being 
father  to  Ion,  leaves  the  piece  to  conclude  tri- 
umphantly,--Such  is  the  hare  outline  of  the 
ancient  drama.     Whitehead's  story  is  entirely 


*  The  dtrecHoTU  Ibr  tearing  off  the  bsDdRges  are  girea 
in  Mason's  ediaon  of  Whitehead's  Works.  1  observe  that 
in  later  editions  of  the  play  they  are  omitted :  but  stiU, 
with  this  improved  attentTon  to  humanity,  the  heraiiw 
protracts  her  dying  scene  too  long. 
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tragical,  and  stripped  of  miraculous  agency,  tie 
gives  a  human  father  (Nicander)  to  (Ilyssus)  the 
secret  child  of  Greusa.  This  Nicander,  the  first 
lover  of  the  lady,  had,  on  the  discovery  of  their 
attachment,  been  driven  into  banishment  by 
Creusa's  father,  but  had  carried  with  him  their 
new-bom  oflspring:  and  both  he  and  the  infant 
were  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  their 
flight  from  Athens.  Nicander,  however,  had 
made  his  way  to  Delphi,  had  intrusted  his  child 
to  the  temple ;  and  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
passed  (under  the  name  of  Aletes)  for  the  tutor 
of  the  mysterious  orphan.  Having  obtained  a 
high  character  for  sagacity,  he  was  consulted  by 
the  priestess  Pythia  herself;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  an  influence  upon  her  responaa 
(it  is  an  English  poet,  we  must  recollect,  and  not 
a  Greek  one,  who  is  telling  the  story.)  Mean- 
while, Creusa,  having  been  forced  to  g^ve  her 
hand,  without  her  heart,  to  Xuthus,  is  still  a 
mourner,  like  Lady  Randolph,*  when,  at  the  end 
of  eighteeen  years  from  the  birth  of  Ilyssus,  she 
comes  to  consult  the  oracle.  Struck,  at  the  first 
sight  of  Ilyssus,  by  his  likeness  to  Nicander,  she 
conceives  an  instinctive  fondness  for  the  youth. 
The  oracle  declares  him  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Athens ;  but  this  is  accompanied  with  a  rumour 
of  bitter  intelligence  to  Creusa,  that  he  is  really 
the  son  of  Xuthus.  Her  Athenians  are  indignant 
at  the  suspicion  of  Xuthus's  collusion  with  the 
oracle,  to  entail  the  sceptre  of  their  kingdom  on 
his  foreign  ol&piing.  Her  confidant  (like  the 
tutor  in  Euripides)  rouses  her  pride  as  a  queen, 
and  her  jealousy  as  a  mother,  against  this  intruder. 
He  tries  every  artifice  to  turn  her  heart  against 
Ilyssus;  still  she  retains  a  partiality  for  him, 
and  resists  the  proposal  of  attempting  his  life. 
At  length,  however,  her  husband  insults  her  with 
expressing  his  triumph  in  his  new-found  heir, 
and  reproaches  her  with  the  plebeian  grave  of  the 
first  object  of  her  affection.  In  the  first  trans- 
port of  her  wrath  she  meets  the  Athenian  enemy 
of  Ion,  and  a  guilty  assent  is  wrung  from  her, 
that  Ilyssus  shall  be  poisoned  at  the  banquet. 
Aletes,  ignorant  of  the  plot,  had  hitherto  dreaded 
to  disclose  himself  to  Creusa,  lest  her  agitation 
should  prematurely  interfere  with  his  project  of 
placing  his  son  on  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
meets  her,  however,  at  last,  and  she  swoons  at 
recognizing  him  to  be  Nicander.  When  he  tells 
her  that  Ilyssus  is  her  son,  she  has  in  turn  to  un- 
fold the  dreadful  confession  of  having  consented 
to  his  death.  She  flies  to  the  banquet,  if  possible, 
to  avert  his  fate ;  and  arrives  in  time  to  snatch 
the  poisoned  chalice  from  his  hand.  But  though 
she  is  thus  rescued  from  remorse,  she  is  not  ex- 
tricated firom  despair.  To  Nicander  she  has  to 
say,  **Am  I  not  Xuthus'  wife:  and  what  art 
thou!"  She  anticipates  that  the  kingdom  of 
Athens  must  be  involved  in  bloodshed  for  her 
sake :  one  victim  she  deems  would  suflice,  and 

*  If  any  nooUeetlon  of  Home's  tragedy  shoald  oocnr 
tD  the  reader  of  Whitehead's,  it  is  but  Mr  to  remind  him 
that  the  plav  of  Creusa  was  pioduoed  a  year  or  two  earlier 
than  that  of  Douglaaa. 


determines  that  it  shall  be  herself.  Having, 
therefore,  exacted  an  oath  from  Xuthus  and  the 
Athenians,  that  Ilyssus  shalL  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  her  fathers,  she  drinks  of  the  fatal 
goblet 

The  piece  contains  some  strong  situations;  its 
language  is  unaffected ;  and  it  fixes  the  attention 
(if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience)  from 
the  first  to  the  last  scene.  The  pure  and  holy 
character  of  the  young  Ilyssus  is  brought  out,  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  say,  more  interestingly  than 
in  Euripides,  by  the  display  of  his  reverential 
gratitude  to  the  queen,  upon  the  first  tenderness 
which  she  shows  him,  and  by  the  agony  of  his 
ingenuous  spirit,  on  beholding  it  withdrawn. 
And,  though  Creusa's  character  is  not  unspotted, 
she  draws  our  sympathy  to  home  of  the  deepest 
conceivable  agonies  of  human  nature.  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  deny  that  the  tragedy  has  many 
defects,  or  to  speak  of  it  as  a  great  production ; 
but  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion. 

The  exhibition  of  Creusa  was  hardly  over, 
when  Whitehead  was  called  upon  to  attend  his 
pupil  and  Yiscoulft  Nuneham,  son  to  Earl  Har- 
court,  upon  their  travels.  The  two  young  noble- 
men were  nearly  of  an  age,  and  had  been  intimate 
fit>m  their  childhood.  They  were  both  so  much 
attached  to  Whitehead,  as  to  congratulate  each 
other  on  his  being  appointed  their  common  tutor. 
They  continued  abroad  for  about  two  yeara,  dur^ 
ing  which  they  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. In  his  absence.  Lady  Jersey  made  interest 
enough  to  obtain  for  him  the  offices  of  secretary 
and  registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  pressed  by  Lord  Jersey 
to  remain  with  the  family;  and  he  continued  to 
reside  with  them  for  fourteen  years,  except  during 
his  visits  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt.  His 
pupils,  who  had  now  sunk  the  idea  of  their  go- 
vernor in  the  more  agreeable  one  of  their  friend, 
showed  him  through  life  unremitted  marks  of 
afiection. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cibber,  in  1757,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  poet  laureate.  The  ap- 
pointment had  been  offered  to  Gray  as  a  sinecure ; 
but  it  was  not  so  when  it  was  gi'ven  to  White- 
head. Mason  wondera  why  this  was  the  cose, 
when  George  the  Second  had  no  taste  for  poetry. 
His  wonder  is  quite  misplaced.  If  the  king  had 
had  a  taste  for  poetiy,  he  would  have  abolished 
the  laureate  odes.  As  he  had  not,  they  were 
continued.  Our  author*s  official  lyrics  are  said 
by  Mason  to  contain  no  fulsome  panegyric,  a  fact 
for  which  I  hope  his  word  may  be  taken ;  for  to 
ascertain  it  by  perusing  the  strains  themselves 
would  be  an  alarming  undertaking.  But  the 
laurel  was  to  Whitehead  no  very  enviable  distinc- 
tion.   He  had  something  more  to  pay  for  it  than 

<*  His  quii-reiU  ode,  hii  peppercorn  ofpraiae.^*\ 

At  first  he  was  assailed  by  the  hostility  of  all  the 
petty  tribe,  among  whom  it  is  lamentable,  as  Gray 

t[OowPB»~IbMenift.] 
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remarks,  to  find  beings  capable  of  enyying  even 
a  poet  laureate.  He  stood  their  attacks  for  some 
time,  without  a  sensible  diminution  of  character ; 
and  his  comedy  of  the  <<  School  for  Lovers," 
which  was  brought  out  in  1762,  before  it  waa  the 
fashion  to  despise  him,  was  pretty  well  received, 
as  an  easy  and  chaste  imitation  of  the  manners 
of  well-bred  hfe.  But  in  the  same  year  the  rabid 
satire  of  Churchill  sorely  smote  his  reputation. 
Poor  Whitehead  made  no  reply.  Those  who, 
with  Mason,  consider  his  silence  as  the  eflect  of 
a  pacific  disposition,  and  not  of  imbecility,  will 
esteem  him  the  more  for  his  forbearance,  and 
will  apply  it  to  the  maxim,  Rarum  ett  ehquenter 
loqui  oaria*  eloquenter  tacere*  Among  his  unpub- 
lished MSS.  there  were  even  fi>und  verses  ex- 
pressing a  compliment  to  Churchiirs  talents. 
There  is  something,  no  doubt,  very  amiable  in  a 
good  and  candid  man  taking  the  trouble  to  ce- 
ment rhymes  upon  the  genius  of  a  blackguard, 
who  had  abused  him ;  but  the  effect  of  all  this 
candour  upon  his  own  generation  reminds  us 
how  much  more  important  it  is,  for  a  man's  own 
advantage,  that  he  should  be  formidable  than 
harmless.  His  candour  could  not  prevent  his 
poetical  character  from  being  completely  killed 
by  Churchill.  Justly,  some  will  say ;  he  was  too 
stupid  to  resist  his  adversary.  I  have  a  different 
opinion,  both  as  to  the  justice  of  his  fiite,  and  the 
cause  of  his  abstaining  from  retaliation.  He  cei^ 
tainly  wrote  too  many  insipid  things ;  but  a  toler- 
able selection  might  be  made  firom  his  works,  that 


would  discover  his  talents  to  be  no  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  contempt ;  and  there  is  not  a  tnit  of  arro- 
gance or  vanity  in  any  one  of  his  oompoaitioM^ 
that  deserved  to  be  publicly  humiliated.  He  was 
not  a  satirist ;  but  he  wanted  rather  the  gall  than 
the  ingenuity  Uiat  is  requisite  lor  the  character. 
If  his  heart  bad  been  full  of  spleen,  he  was  not 
80  wholly  destitute  of  humour  as  not  to  have 
been  able  to  deal  some  hard  blows  at  Churdiill, 
whose  private  character  was  a  broad  mark,  and 
even  whoae  writings  had  many  vapid  parts  that 
were  easily  assailable.  Had  Whitehead  done  so,  i 
the  world  would  probably  have  liked  him  the 
better  for  his  pugnacity.  As  it  was,  his  name  I 
sunk  into  such  a  by-word  of  contempt,  that  Gu- 
rick  would  not  admit  his  ** Trip  to  Scotland"  on 
the  stage,  unless  its  author  was  concealed.  He  J, 
also  found  it  convenient  to  publish  his  pleasing 
tale,  entitled  « Variety,"  anonymously.  The 
public  applauded  both  his  fiux»  and  his  poem, 
because  it  was  not  known  that  they  were  White- 
head's. 

In  1769  he  obtained  an  unwilling,  permission 
firom  Lord  Jersey  to  remove  to  private  lodgings ; 
though  he  was  still  a  daily  expected  guest  at  )m 
lordship's  table  in  town;  and  he  divided  his  soa- 
mers  between  the  country  residences  of  the  Jersey 
and  Haroourt  families.  His  health  began  to  de- 
cline about  bis  seventieth  year,  and  in  1785  he 
was  carried  off  by  a  complaint  in  his  chest.  His 
death  was  sudden,  and  his  peaceable  life  was 
closed  without  a  groan. 


FBOM  HIS  TRAGEDY  OT  "GRSUSA." 

n.T88D8  Mxnors  oasmu. 

iVfOfM— GasusA,  Iltssus. 

llyttw.  Pleasb  you,  great  queen, 

In  yon  pavilion  to  repose,  and  wait 
Th'  arrival  of  the  king. 

Creusa,  Lyoea, — Phorbaa^ — 

What  youth  is  thisl  There's  something^ in  hie  eyes, 
His  shape,  his  voice. — What  may  we  call  thee, 
youth  ? 

llynus.  The  servant  of  the  god  who  guards  this 

Creusa,  Bear'st  thou  no  name  !  [fane. 

llyssus.  flyssus,  gracious  queen, 

The  priests  and  virgins  call  me. 

Creu$a,  Ah!  Dyssus! 

That  name's  Athenian.    Tell  me,  gentle  youth, 
Art  thou  of  Athens,  then  1 

llysms,  I  have  no  country; 

Nor  know  I  whence  I  am. 

Creusa.  Who  were  thy  parental 

Thy  &ther,  mother  1 

llyuus.  Ever  honour'd  queen, 

I  never  knew  a  mother's  tender  cares, 
Nor  heard  the  instructions  of  a  father's  tongue. 

Crewm,  How  earnest  thou  hither  ! 

Ilyssus.  Eighteen  years  are  past 

Since  in  the  temple's  portal  I  was  found 
A  sleeping  infiint. 

Crema,  Eighteen  years !  good  heaven! 


That  fatal  time  recalls  a  scene  of  i 

Let  me  not  thinks— Were  there  no  marks  to  show 

From  whom  or  whence  thou  wert! 

Hytnu,  I  have  been  told 

An  osier  basket,  such  as  shepherds  weave, 
And  a  few  scatter'd  leaves,  were  all  the  bed 
And  cradle  I  could  boast. 

CreiMO.  Unhappy  child ! 

But  more,  oh  ten  times  more,  unhappy  they 
Who  lost  perhaps  in  thee  their  only  oflspring ! 
What  pangs,  what  anguish,  must  the  mother  fed, 
Compell'd  no  doubt,  by  some  disastrous  fiite— 
— But  this  is  all  conjecture^ — 

Jlymu.  O  great  queen, 

Had  those  fitim-whom  Ispru  ng  been  finrmM  like  thee 
Had  they  e'er  ielt  the  secret  pangs  of  nature. 
They  had  not  led  me  to  the  desert  world 
So  totally  exposed.    I  rather  fear 
I  am  the  child  of  lowliness  and  vice. 
And  happy  only  in  my  ignorance. 
— Why  should  she  weep  1  Oh  if  her  tean  can  fall 
For  even  a  stranger's  but  suspected  woes, 
How  is  that  people  bless'd  where  she  presides 
As  queen,  and  mother! — Please  you,  I  retire! 

Creuta,  No,  stey.  Thy  sentimenta  at  least  be- 
A  gen'rous  education.  Tell  me,  youth,  [speak 
How  has  thy  mind  been  form'd! 

Rytmti.  In  that,  great  queen, 

I  never  wanted  parents.    The  good  prieste 
And  pious  priestess,  who  with  care  sustain'd 
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My  helpless  infancy,  left  not  my  youth 
Without  instruction.     But  oh,  more  than  all, 
The  kindest,  hest  good  man,  a  neighbouring  sage. 
Who  has  known  better  days,  though  now,  retired 
To  a  small  cottage  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
He  deals  bis  blessings  to  the  simple  swains 
In  balms  and  powerful  herbs.  He  taught  me  things 
Which  my  soul  treasures  as  its  dearest  wealth, 
And  will  remember  ever.     The  good  priests, 
'Tis  true,  had  taught  the  same,  but  not  with  half 
That  force  and  energy ;  conviction's  self 
Dwelt  on  Aletes'  tongue. 

Creuaa.  Aletes,  said'st  thou  1 

Was  that  the  good  man's  name  ! 

Ityssus.  It  is,  great  queen, 

For  yet  he  lives,  and  glides  me  by  his  counsels. 

Creusa,  What  did  he  teach  thee  ? 

llysius.  To  adore  high  heaven, 

And  venerate  on  earth  heaven's  image,  truth  ! 
To  feel  for  others'  woes  and  bear  my  own 
With  manly  resignation. — ^Yet  I  own 
Some  things  he  taught  me,  which  but  ill  agree 
With  my  condition  here. 

Creusa.  What  things  were  those  1 

Jlyisut.  They  were  for  exercise,  and  to  confirm 
My  growing  strength.    And  yet  I  often  told  him 
The  exercise  he  taught  resembled  much 
What  I  had  heard  of  war.    He  was  himself 
A  warrior  once. 

CreuBa.       And  did  those  sports  delight  thee  1 

llyuvkz,   Grreat  queen,  I  do  confess  my  soul 
mix'd  with  them. 
Whene'er  I  grasped  the  osier-plaited  shield, 
Or  sent  the  mimic  javelin  to  its  mark, 
I  felt  I  know  not  What  of  manhood  in  me. 
But  then  I  knew  my  duty,  and  repressed 
The  swelling  ardour.    'Tis  to  shades,  I  cried, 
The  servant  of  the  temple  must  confine 
His  less  ambitious,  not  less  virtuous  cares. 

Creusa,  Did  the  good  man  observe,  and  blame 
thy  ardour  1 

llyftut.  He  only  smiled  at  my  too  forward  zeal ; 
Nay,  seemed  to  think  such  sports  were  necessary 
To  soften,  what  he  call'd,  more  rigorous  studies. 

Creusa,  Suppose  when  I  return  to  Athens,  youth. 
Thou  should'st  attend  me  thither !  wouldst  thou 
To  me  thy  future  fortunes?  [trust 

Ilyasus,  Oh  most  gladly ! 

— But  then  to  leave  theseshades  where  I  was  nursed 
The  servant  of  the  god,  how  might  that  seem  ? 
And  good  Aletes  too,  the  kind  old  man 
Of  whom  I  spake  ?— *Bnt  wherefore  talk  I  thus, 
You  only  throw  these  tempting  lures  to  try 
Th'  ambition  of  my  youth. — Please  you,  retire. 

Creusa.  Ilyssus,  we  will  find  a  time  to  speak 
More  largely  on  this  subject ;  for  the  present 
Let  ail  withdraw  and  leave  us.    Youth,  farewell, 
I  see  the  place,  and  will  retire  at  leisure. 
Lycea,  Phorbss,  stay. 

Jlyssut  {aside,)  How  my  heart  beats ! 

She  must  mean  something,  sure.    Though  good 

Aletes 
Has  told  me  polish'd  courts  abound  in  ftlsehood. 
But  I  will  bear  the  priestess'  message  to  him, 
And  open  all  my  doubts.  [•fi^tf. 


VARIETY. 

A  TAU  rOB  KABUKD  FBOPLE. 

A  QBKTLB  maid  of  rural  breeding. 
By  Nsture  first,  and  then  by  reading, 
Was  fill'd  with  all  those  soft  sensations 
Which  we  restrain  in  near  relations. 
Lest  future  husbands  should  be  jealous. 
And  think  their  wives  too  fond  of  fellows. 

The  morning  sun  beheld  her  rove 
A  nymph,  or  goddess  of  the  grove  ! 
At  eve  she  paced  the  dewy  lawn. 
And  call'd  each  clown  she  saw,  a  faun  ! 
Then,  scudding  homeward,  lock'd  her  door, 
And  tum'd  some  copious  volume  o'er. 
For  much  she  read ;  and  chiefly  those 
Great  authors,  who  in  verse,  or  prose, 
Or  something  betwixt  both,  unwind 
The  secret  springs  which  move  the  mind. 
These  much  she  read ;  and  thought  she  know 
The  human  heart's  minutest  clue ; 
Yet  shrewd  observers  still  declare, 
(To  show  how  shrewd  observers  are,) 
Though  plays,  which  breathed  heroic  flame. 
And  novels,  in  profusion,  came. 
Imported  fresh-and-fresh  from  France, 
She  only  read  the  heart's  romance. 

The  world,  no  doubt,  was  well  enough 
To  smooth  the  manners  of  the  rough ; 
Might  please  the  giddy  and  the  vain. 
Those  tinsell'd  slaves  of  folly's  tram: 
But,  for  her  part,  the  truest  taste 
She  found  was  in  retirement  placed. 
Where,  as  in  verse  it  sweetly  flows, 
«  On  every  thorn  instruction  grows." 

Not  that  she  wish'd  to  "be  alone," 
As  some  affected  prudes  have  done : 
She  knew  it  was  decreed  on  high 
We  should  **  increase  and  multiply ;" 
And  therefore,  if  kind  Fate  would  grant 
Her  fondest  wish,  her  only  want, 
A  cottage  with  the  man  she  loved 
Was  what  her  gentle  heart  approved  ; 
In  some  delightful  solitude 
Where  step  profane  might  ne'er  intrude ; 
But  Hymen  guard  the  sacred  ground. 
And  virtuous  Cupids  hover  round. 
Not  such  as  flutter  on  a  fan 
Round  Crete's  vile  bull,  or  Leda's  swan, 
(Who  scatter  myrtles,  scatter  roses. 
And  hold  their  fingers  to  their  noses,) 
But  simp'ring,  mild,  and  innocent, 
As  angels  on  a  monument 

Fate  heard  her  pray'r :  a  lover  came. 
Who  felt,  like  her,  th'  innoxious  flame ; 
One  who  had  trod,  as  well  as  she. 
The  flow'ry  paths  of  poesy ; 
Had  warm'd  himself  with  Milton's  heat, 
Could  every  line  of  Pope  repeat. 
Or  chant  in  Shenstone's  tender  strains, 
**Tho  lover's  hopes,"  «the  lover's  pains." 

Attentive  to  the  charmer's  tongue, 
With  him  she  thought  no  evening  long ; 
With  him  she  saunter'd  half  the  day ; 
And  sometimes,  in  a  laughing  way, 
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Ran  o*er  the  catalogue  by  rote 

Of  who  might  marry,  and  who  not; 

<*  Consider,  sir,  we're  near  relations — '* 

« I  hope  so  in  our  inclinations. — " — 

In  short,  she  look'd,  she  blush'd  consent; 

He  graspM  her  hand,  to  church  they  went ; 

And  eveiy  matron  that  was  there, 

With  tongue  so  voluble  and  supple, 
Said  for  her  part,  she  must  declare, 

She  never  saw  a  finer  couple. 
O  Halcyon  days !  Twas  Nature  s  reign, 
'Twas  Tempe's  vale,  and  Enna's  plain. 
The  fields  assumed  unusual  bloom, 
And  every  zephyr  breathed  perfume ; 
The  laughing  sun  with  genial  beams 
Danced  lightly  on  th*  exulting  streams ; 
And  the  pale  regent  of  the  night, 
In  dewy  softness  shed  delight 
'Twas  transport  not  to  be  exprest ; 
/Twas  Paradise! But  mark  the  rest 

Two  smiling  springs  had  waked  the  flow'rs 
That  paint  the  meada,  or  fringe  the  bow'rs, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wond'ring  ears. 
Who  count  by  months,  and  not  by  years,) 
Two  smiling  springs  had  chaplets  wove 
To  crown  their  solitude,  and  love : 
When  lo,  they  find,  they  can't  tell  how. 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pleasant  now. 
The  seasons  sure  were  changed ;  the  place 
Had,  somehow,  got  a  difierent  face. 
Some  blast  had  struck  the  cheerful  scene; 
The  lawns,  the  woods,  were  not  so  green. 
The  purling  rill,  which  niurmur'd  by. 
And  once  was  liquid  harmony. 
Became  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool : 
The  days  grew  hot,  the  evenings  cool, 
The  moon,  with  all  the  stany  reign. 
Were  melancholy's  silent  train. 
And  then  the  tedious  winter  night — 
They  could  not  read  by  candle-light 

Full  oft,  unknowing  why  they  did, 
They  call'd  in  adventitiouif  aid. 
A  faithful,  fav'rite  dog  ('twas  thus 
With  Tobit  and  Telemachus) 
Amused  their  steps ;  and  for  a  while 
They  viewed  his  gambols  with  a  smile. 
The  kitten  too  was  comical, 
She  play'd  so  odly  with  her  tail. 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleased  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peep'd  behind. 

A  courteous  neighbour  at  the  door 
Was  deem'd  intrusive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then. 
Are  right,  as  men  must  live  with  men. 
Then  cousin  Jenny,  fresh  from  town, 

A  new  recruit,  a  dear  delight ! 
Made  many  a  heavy  hour  go  down, 

At  morn,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night : 
Sure  they  could  hear  her  jokes  forever, 
She  was  so  sprightly  and  so  clever ! 

Yet  neighbors  were  not  quite  the  thing ; 
What  joy,  alas  I  could  converse  bring 
With  awkward  creatures  bred  at  home— 
The  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome. 


The  cat  had  spoil*d  the  kitten's  merit. 

And,  with  her  youth,  had  loet  her  q»irit 

And  jokes  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 

Had  quite  exhausted  Jenny's  store, 

—  **  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can't  abide 

This  always  sauntering  aide  by  side." 

•«  Enough !"  he  cries,  "  the  reason's  plain: 

For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 

Our  neighbours  are  like  other  folks. 

Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny's  jokes, 

Are  still  delightful,  still  would  please, 

Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 

Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye. 

On  yonder  fields,  on  yonder  sky ; 

The  azure  cope,  the  fiow'rs  below. 

With  all  their  wonted  colours  glow. 

The  rill  still  murmurs ;  and  the  moon 

Shines,  as  she  did,  a  softer  sun. 

No  change  has  made  the  seasons  fail, 

No  comet  brush'd  us  with  his  tail. 

The  scene's  the  same,  the  same  the  weafher— 

We  live,  my  dear,  too  wtuek  together" 

Agreed.    A  rich  old  unde  dies. 
And  added  wealth  the  means  supplies. 
With  eager  haste  to  town  they  flew. 
Where  all  must  please,  for  all  was  new. 

But  here,  by  strict  poetic  laws. 
Description  claims  its  proper  pause. 

The  rosy  mom  had  raised  her  head 
From  old  Tithonus'  saffiron  bed ; 
And  embryo  sunbeams  from  the  east, 
Half-choaked,  were  struggling  through  the  mist, 
When  forth  advanced  the  gilded  chaise ; 
The  village  crowded  round  to  gaze. 
The  pert  postillion  now  promoted 
From  driving  plough,  and  neatly  booted, 
His  jacket,  cap,  and  baldric  on, 
(As  greater  folks  than  he  have  done,) 
Look'd  round ;  and  with  a  ooxoomb'd  air, 
Smack'd  loud  his  lash.     Tlie  happy  pair 
Bow'd  graceful,  from  a  sep'rate  door, 
And  Jenny,  from  the  stool  before. 

Roll  swift,  ye  wheels !  to  willing  eyes 
New  objects  every  moment  rise. 
Each  carriage  passing  on  the  road. 
From  the  broad  waggon's  pond'rous  load 
To  the  light  car,  where  mounted  high 
The  giddy  driver  seems  to  fly. 
Were  themes  for  harmless  satire  fit. 
And  gave  fresh  force  to  Jenny's  wit 
Whate'er  occurred,  'twas  all  delightful. 
No  noise  was  harsh,  no  danger  frightful. 
The  dash  and  splash  through  thick  and  thin, 
The  hair-breadth  'scapes,  the  bustling  inn, 
(Where  well-bred  landlords  were  so  ready 
To  welcome  in  the  'squire  and  lady,) 
Dirt,  dust,  and  sun,  they  bore  with  ease. 
Determined  to  be  pleased,  and  please. 

Now  nearer  town,  and  all  agog. 
They  know  dear  London  by  its  fog. 
Bridges  they  cross,  through  lanes  they  wind, 
Leave  Hounslow's  dang'rous  heath  behind, 
Through  Brentford  win  a  passage  free 
By  roaring,  «  Wilkes  and  Liberty !" 
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At  Knightibridge  bless  the  short'niog  wty, 
(Where  Bayers  troops  in  ambush  lay,) 
O'er  Piccadilly's  pavement  glide, 
(With  palaces  to  grace  its  side,) 
Till  Bondnttreet  with  its  lamps  a-blaze 
Concludes  the  joamey  of  three  days. 

Why  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  song, 
How  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
They  drove  at  first  with  curious  haste 
Through  Lud's  vsst  town ;  or,  as  they  pass'd 
'Midst  risings,  fallings,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squares  on  squares, 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings — and  at  builders  too  ? 

Scarce  less  astonishment  arose 
At  architects  more  &ir  than  those 
Who  built  as  high,  ss  widely  spread 
Th'  enormous  loads  that  clothed  their  head. 
For  Britbh  dames  new  follies  lore, 
And,  if  they  can't  invent,  improve. 
Some  with  erect  psgodas  vie, 
Some  nod,  like  Pisa's  tower,  awry. 
Medusa's  snakes,  with  Pallas'  crest. 
Convolved,  contorted,  and  coropress'd ; 
With  intermingling  trees,  and  flowers. 
And  com,  and  grass,  and  shepherd's  bowers, 
Stage  above  stage  the  turrets  run, 
Like  pendent  groves  of  Babylon, 
Till  nodding  from  the  topmost  wall 
Otranto's  plumes  envelop  all ! 
Whilst  the  black  ewes,  who  own'd  the  hair. 
Feed  harmless  on,  in  pastures  fair, 
Unconscious  that  their  tails  perfume, 
In  scented  curls  the  drawing-room. 

When  Night  her  murky  pinions  spread, 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed, 
To  every  public  place  they  flew. 
Where  Jenny  told  tbem  who  was  who. 
Money  was  always  at  command. 
And  tripp'd  with  pleasure  hand  in  band. 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
Gallina's,  Almack's,  and  Soho ; 
The  paste-partoiU  through  every  vein 
Of  dissipation's  hydra  reig^. 

0  London,  thou  prolific  source, 
Psrent  of  vice,  and  folly's  nurse ! 
Fruitful  as  Nile  thy  copious  springs 
Spawn  hourly  births, — and  all  with  stings : 
But  happiest  far  the  he,  or  she, 

1  know  not  which,  that  livelier  dunce 
Who  first  contrived  the  coterie. 

To  crush  domestic  bliss  at  once. 
Then  grinn'd  no  doubt,  amidst  the  dames, 
As  Nero  fiddled  to  the  flames. 

Of  thee.  Pantheon,  let  me  speak 
With  reverence,  though  in  numbers  weak; 
Thy  beauties  satire's  frown  beguile, 
We  spare  the  follies  for  the  pile. 
Flounced,  furbelow'd,  and  trick'd  for  show. 
With  lamps  above,  and  lamps  below. 
Thy  charms  even  modem  taste  defied. 
They  could  not  spoil  thee,  though  they  tried. 

Ah,  pity  that  Time's  hasty  wings 
Mast  sweep  thee  off  with  vulgar  things ! 


Let  architects  of  humbler  name 
On  frail  materials  build  then*  fame, 
Their  noblest  works  the  world  might  want, 
Wyatt  should  build  in  adamant. 

But  what  are  these  to  scenes  which  lie 
Secreted  fiom  the  vulgar  eye. 
And  baflle  all  the  powers  of  song  ? — 
A  brazen  throat,  an  iron  tongue, 
(Which  poets  wish  for,  when  at  length 
Their  subject  soars  above  their  strength,) 
Would  shun  the  task.    Our  humbler  Muse, 
(Who  only  reads  the  public  news, 
And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans 
From  chronicles  and  magazines,) 
Recoiling  feels  her  feeble  fires, 
And  blushing  to  her  shades  retires. 
Alas !  she  knows  not  how  to  treat 
The  finer  follies  of  the  great. 
Where  even  Democritus,  thy  sneer 
Were  vain  as  Hereditus'  tear. 

SuflSce  it  that  by  just  degrees 
They  reach'd  all  heights,  and  rose  vrith  ease ; 
(For  beauty  wins  its  way,  uncall'd,) 
And  ready  dupes  are  ne'er  black-ball'd, 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  every  shark  of  quality ; 
From  the  grave  cautious  few  who  live 
On  thoughtless  youth,  and  living  thrive, 
To  the  light  train  who  mimic  France, 
And  the  sofl  sons  of  nonchalance. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use, 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse, 
Chvw  piqued,  and  pmdently  withdrew 
To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

Advanced  to  fashion's  wavering  head, 
They  now,  where  once  they  foUow'd,  led. 
Devised  new  systems  of  delight, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night, 
In  different  circles  reign'd  supreme. 
Wives  copied  her,  and  husbands  him ; 
Till  so  dixnnely  life  ran  on. 
So  separate,  so  quite  hon-ton. 
That  meeting  in  a  public  place. 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  face. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A  tite-^tite  across  the  fire; 
Look'd  in  each  other's  &ce  awhile. 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile, 
The  ruddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  manly  glow  his  raral  face. 
Now  scaree  retained  its  faintest  streak ; 
So  sallow  wss  his  leathern  cheek. 
She,  lank  and  pale,  and  hollow-eyed. 
With  rougt  had  striven  in  vain  to  hide 
What  once  was  besuty,  and  repair 
The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 

Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 
Both  wish'd  to  speak,  both  hung  the  head. 

At  length  it  burst. **  'Tis  time,"  he  cries, 

*•  When  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 

Are  you  too  tired  1" — ^then  check'd  a  groan. 

She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on. 

«  How  delicate  the  married  life ! 
You  love  your  husband,  I  my  wiJe ! 
80 
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Not  even  satiety  ooold  tame, 
Nor  diaaipation  quench  the  flame. 

"  True  to  the  biaa  of  oar  kind, 
'Tia  bappineae  we  wiah  to  find. 
In  rural  acenea  retired  we  sought 
In  vain  the  dear  delicious  draught. 
Though  bleat  with  love's  indulgent  store. 
We  found  we  wanted  something  more. 
Twas  company,  'twas  friends  to  share 
The  bliss  we  languished  to  declare. 
'Twas  social  converse,  change  of  aoene, 
To  soothe  the  auUen  hour  of  spleen ; 
Short  absenoea  to  wake  desire, 
And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fire. 

*«  We  left  the  lonesome  place ;  and  found, 

A  thousand  novelties  to  wake 

The  springs  of  life  and  not  to  break. 

As,  from  the  nest  not  wandering  far, 

In  light  excursions  through  the  air, 

The  feather'd  tenants  of  the  grove 

Around  in  mazy  circles  move, 

(Sip  the  cool  springa  that  murmuring  flow. 

Or  taste  the  bloesom  on  the  bough.) 

We  sported  freely  with  the  rest; 

And  still,  returning  to  the  nest. 

In  easy  mirth  we  chatted  o'er 

The  trifles  of  the  day  before. 

»  Behold  us  now,  dissolving  quite 
In  the  fuU  ocean  of  delight. 

Immersed  in  all  the  world  nils  joy ; 

Our  affluence  easing  the  expense                      i 

Of  splendour  and  magnificence ; 

Our  company,  the  exalted  set 

Of  all  that's  gay,  and  all  tbat*s  great :                { 

Nor  happy  yet! — and  where's  the  wonder!— 

We  /tw,  ifiy  dear,  too  much  amuuUr," 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this. 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bli»;                                  > 
But  such  variety  alone                                        ' 
As  makes  our  home  the  more  oar  own. 
As  from  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life  blood  pours  its  genial  store; 
Though  taking  each  a  varioua  way. 

Through  every  artery,  every  vein. 
All  to  the  heart  return  again; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career, 
But  still  return  and  centre  there: 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  firom  the  heart  sincerely  flow ; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  syren's  song. 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force. 
And  gain  fresh  vigour  from  their  source. 

RICHARD 

[Bom,  1711. 

RiCHABD  Oloyer  was  the  son  of  a  Hamburgh 
merchant  in  London,  and  was  bom  in  St  Mar^ 

the  school  of  Gheam,  in  Surrey ;  but  being  in- 
tended for  trade,  was  never  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity.    This  circumstance  did  not  prevent  him 
from  applying  asaiduously  to  classical  learning ; 
and  he  was,  in  the  competent  opinion  of  Dr. 
Warton,  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his 
time.     This    fact  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
exhibits  how  far  a  determined  mind  may  connect 
the  pursuits,  and  even  distinctions  of  literature, 
with  an  active  employment.    His  first  poetical 
effort  was  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  was  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen; 
and  which  his  fiiend  Dr.  Pemberton  thought  fit  to 
prefix  to  a  "  View  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy," 
which  he  published.    Dr.  Pemberton,  who  was  a 
man  of  more  science  than  taate  on  this  and  on 
some  other  occasiona,  addressed  the  public  with 
critical  eulogies,  on  the  genius  of  Glover,  written 
with  an  excess  of  admiration,  which  could  be 

higher  idea  of  the  youthful  promises  of  his  mind, 
to  find  that  the  intelligent  poet  Green  had  the 
same  prepossession  in  his  &vour.    Green  says  of 
him  in  the  *<  Spleen," 

GLOVER. 
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«  But  fhere*8  a  yontb,  that  yon  oaa  nsms. 
Who  needs  no  leading-strings  to  ftme; 
Whoee  qnkk  maturity  of  brain. 
The  birth  of  PaUaa  may  explain." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  published  nine 
books  of  his  «  Leonidas."     The  poem  was  imme- 
diately taken  up  with  ardour  by  Lord  Cobham, 
to  whom  it  was  inscribed,  and  by  all  the  readers 
of  verse,  and  leaders  of  politics,  who  professed 
the    strongest    attachment  to  liberty.     It  ran 
rapidly  through  three  editions,  and  was  publicly 
extolled  by  the  pen  of  Fielding^  and  by  the  Upt 
of  Chatham.    Even  Swift  in  one  of  his  letters 
from  Ireland,  drily  inquires  of  Pope,  **  who  is  tkit 

ing  here,  and  hath  great  vogue  f**    Overrated  as 
<*  Leonidas"  might  be,  Glover  stands  acquitted  of 
all  attempts  or  artifice  to  promote  ita  popularity 
by  false  means.    He  betrayed  no  irriution  in 
the  disputes  which  were  raised  about  its  merit; 
and  his  personal  character  appears  as  respect* 
able  in  the  ebb  as  in  the  flow  of  his  poetical  repu- 
tation. 

curious,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  « to  have  knovn  his  opinion 

to  different  from  his  own,  in  a  style  finrmed  on  the  Oredsa 
school,  and  with  the  simpUdty  of  the  sndent**] 
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In  the  year  1739  he  pablUhed  his  poem  «Lon. 
don ;  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce,"  in  which, 
instead  of  selecting  some  of  those  interesting 
▼iews  of  the  progress  of  social  life  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  the  subject  might  have  afforded,  he 
confined  himself  to  exciting  the  national  spirit 
against  the  Spaniards.  This  purpose  was  better 
effected  by  his  nearly  contemporary  ballad  of 
«•  Hosier's  Ghost" 

His  talents  and  politics  intiodoced  him  to  the 
notice  and  faTour  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
whilst  he  maintained  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  chieft  of  the  opposition.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  pursued  the  business  of  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  and  was  an  able  auxiliary  to  his  party,  by 
his  eloquence  at  public  meetings,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence with  the  mercantile  body.  Such  was 
the  confidence  in  his  knowledge  and  talents,  that 
in  1743  the  merchants  of  London  deputed  him 
to  plead,  in  behalf  of  their  neglected  rights,  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  duty  which 
he  fulfilled  with  great  ability*  In  1744,  he  was 
offered  an  employment  of  a  Tery  different  kind, 
being  left  a  bequest  of  500^  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  on  condition  of  his  writing  the 
duke's  life,  in  conjunction  with  Mallet.  He 
renounced  this  legacy,  while  Mallet  accepted  it, 
but  never  fulfilled  the  terms.  Glover's  rejection 
of  the  offer  was  the  more  honourable,  as  it  came 
at  a  time  when  his  own  affairs  were  so  embar- 
rassed as  to  oblige  him  to  retire  from  business 
for  several  years,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  the  strictest 
economy.  During  his  distresses,  he  is  said  to 
have  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  pre- 
sent of  500/.  In  the  year  1751,  his  friends  in 
the  city  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  him  the 
office  of  city  chamberlain ;  but  he  was  unfortun- 
ately not  named  as  a  candidate,  till  the  majority 
of  votes  had  been  engaged  to  Sir  Thomas  Hai^ 
rison.  The  speech  which  he  made  to  the  livery 
on  this  occasion  did  him  much  honour,  both  for 
the  liberality  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  success- 
ful opponent,  and  for  the  manly  but  unassuming 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  integrity,  amidst  his  private  misfor- 
tunes, and  asserted  the  merit  of  his  public  con- 
duct as  a  citizen.  The  name  of  Guildhall  is  cer- 
tainly not  apt  to  inspire  us  with  high  ideas  either 
of  oratory  or  of  personal  sympathy ;  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  history  of  this  transaction  which 
increases  our  respect,  not  only  for  Glover,  but  for 
the  scene  itself,  in  which  his  eloquence  is  said  to 
have  warmly  touched  his  audience  with  a  feeling 
of  his  worth  as  an  individual,  of  his  spirit  as  a 
politician,  and  of  his  powers  as  an  accomplished 
speaker.  He  carried  the  sentiments  and  endow- 
ments of  a  polished  scholar  into  the  most  popular 
meeting  of  trading  life,  and  showed  that  tbey 
could  be  welcomed  there.  Such  men  elevate  the 
character  of  a  mercantile  country. 

During  his  retirement  from  business,  he  finished 
his  tragnly  of  « Boadicia,"  which  was  brought 
out  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1753,  and  was  acted  for 
nine  nighte,  it  it  said  «  successfully,"  perhaps  a 
misprint  for  successively.    Boadicea  is  certainly 


not  a  contemptible  drama:  it  has  soma  scenes 
of  tender  interest  between  Venusia  and  Dum- 
norix ;  but  the  defectiveness  of  its  incidents,  and 
the  frenzied  character  of  the  British  queen  render 
it,  upon  the  whole,  unpleasing.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  their  play  on  the  same  subject,  have 
left  Boadicia,  with  all  her  rashness  and  revenge- 
ful diiposition,  still  a  heroine ;  but  Glover  makes 
her  a  beldam  and  a  fury,  whom  we  could  scarcely 
condemn  the  Romans  for  having  carted.  The 
disgusting  novelty  of  this  impression  is  at  variance 
with  the  traditionary  regard  for  her  name,  from 
which  the  mind  is  unwilling  to  part.  It  is  told 
of  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  that  the  picture  of 
each  individual  which  he  took  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  last  sitter :  when  he  painted  a  comic 
actress,  she  resembled  a  doctor  of  divinity*  because 
his  imagination  had  not  yet  been  delivered  of  the 
doctor.  The  converse  of  this  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened to  Glover.  He  anticipated  the  hideous 
traits  of  Medea,  when  he  produced  the  British 
queen.  With  a  singular  degree  of  poetical  in- 
justice, he  leans  to  the  side  of  compassion  in  de- 
lineating Medea,  a  monster  of  infanticide,  and 
prepossesses  us  against  a  high-spirited  woman, 
who  avenged  the  wrongs  of  her  country,  and  the 
violation  of  her  daughters.  His  tragedy  of 
«  Medea"  appeared  in  1761 ;  and  the  spirited  act- 
ing of  Mrs.  Yates  gave  it  considerable  effect 

In  his  later  years,  his  circumstances  were 
greatly  improved,  though  we  are  not  informed 
from  what  causes.  He  returned  again  to  public 
life ;  was  elected  to  parliament ;  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself,  whenever  mercantile  pros- 
perity was  concerned,  by  bis  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, and  his  attention  to  its  interests.  In  1770 
he  enlarged  his  <<  Leonidas"  from  nine  to  twelve 
books,  and  afterward  wrote  its  sequal,  the  **  Athe- 
naid,"  and  a  sequel  to  "  Medea."  The  latter  was 
never  acted,  and  the  former  seldom  read.  The 
close  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement  from 
business,  but  amidst  the  intimacy  of  the  moet 
eminent  scholars  of  his  time. 

Some  contemporary  writers,  calling  themselves 
critics,  preferred  *<  Leonidas"  in  its  day  to  "  Para- 
dise Lost ;"  because  it  had  smoother  versification, 
and  fewer  hard  words  of  learning.  The  reaction 
of  popular  opinion,  against  a  work  that  has  been 
once  over-rated,  is  apt  to  depress  it  beneath  its 
just  estimation.  It  i»  due  to  *'  Leonidas"  to  say, 
that  its  narrative,  descriptions,  and  imagery,  have 
a  general  and  chaste  congruity  with  the  Grecism 
of  its  subject  It  is  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  vivid 
or  arresting  picture  of  antiquity ;  but  it  has  an 
air  of  classical  taste  and  propriety  in  its  design  ; 
and  it  sometimes  places  the  religion  and  manners 
of  Greece  in  a  pleasing  and  impressive  light 
The  poet's  description  of  Dithyrambus  making 
his  way  from  the  cave  of  (Eta,  by  a  secret  ascent, 
to  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  bursting,  unex- 
pectedly, into  the  hallowed  presence  of  their 
priestess  Melissa,  is  a  passage  fraught  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  fanciful  and  beautiful 
in  superstition.  The  abode  of  ODeus  is  also 
traced  with  a  suavity  of  local  description,  which 
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ii  not  oimsital  to  Glover;  and  the  speech  of  Me- 
lina,  when  she  first  receives  the  tidtn(^  of  her 
venerable  father's  death,  supports  a  fine  consis- 
tency with  the  august  and  poetical  character 
which  is  ascribed  to  her. 

«Aalgh 
Broke  from  her  hewt,  then  seeenta  from  her  lips. 
The  full  of  dejt  and  hononn  tbroogh  the  gske 
Of  psinlesB  ilumber  b  retired.    Hie  tomb 
BhidI  ttsnd  among  hb  flithen,  in  the  shade 
Ofhisovntropblaa.    Pladd  warn  his  daya, 
Whkh  flow'd  through  hleaaliigB.    Aa  a  river  pare, 
Whose  rides  are  flow'ry,  and  whose  meadows  ftJr, 
Meets  la  fab  roarse  a  snhterraoean  Told; 
There  dipa  hb  silver  bead,  acaln  to  rise, 
And,  ririn|b  glides  through  flowers  and  meadows  new ; 
80  shall  ODeos  in  those  happier  fields, 
Whflfrs  never  gloom  of  trouble  ahadaa  the  mfatd." 

The  undeniable  fault  of  the  entire  poem  is, 
that  it  wants  impetuosity  of  progress,  and  that 
its  characters  are  without  warm  and  interesting 
individuality.  What  a  great  genius  might  have 
made  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  diflScult  to  pro- 
nounce by  supposition;  for  it  is  the  very  cha- 
racter of  genius  to  produce  effects  which  cannot 
be  calculated.  But  imposing  as  the  names  of 
Leonidas  and  Thermopyls  may  appear,  the  sub- 
ject which  they  formed  for  an  epic  poem  was 
such,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  bafBlng  the 
powers  of  Glover.  A  poet,  with  such  a  theme, 
was  furnished  indeed  with  a  grand  outline  of 
actions  and  sentiments;  but  how  difiicult  was  it, 
after  all  that  books  could  teach  him,  to  give  the 


doee  and  vencioas  appearance  of  fife  to  charac- 
ters and  mannen  beheld  so  remotely  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  of  history !  MHiat  difficalty 
to  avoid  coldness  and  generality,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  he  delineated  his  human  beings  only  with  the 
manners  which  history  oould  authenticate ;  and 
to  shun  grotesqneness  and  inconsistency  on  the 
other,  if  he  filled  ap  the  vagae  outline  of  tbe 
antique  with  the  particular  and  fiimiliar  traits  of 
modem  life!  Neither  Fenelon,  with  all  hia 
genius,  nor  Barthelemy,  with  all  his  learning, 
have  kept  entirely  free  of  this  latter  fenlt.  of  in- 
congruity, in  modernising  the  aspect  of  andoit 
manners.  The  characters  of  Barthelemy,  in  par- 
ticular, often  remind  ns  of  statues  in  modem 
clothes.  Glover  has  not  fellen  into  this  imparity; 
but  his  purity  is  cold :  his  heroes  are  like  out- 
lines of  Grecian  feces,  vrith  no  distinct  or  minute 
physiognomy.  They  are  not  so  much  poetical 
characters,  as  historical  recollections.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  touches  of  spirit  in  Artemisia's  cfa»- 
racter,  and  of  pathos  in  the  episode  of  Teribazns; 
but  Leonidas  is  too  good  a  Spartan,  and  Xenes 
too  bad  a  Persian,  to  be  pitied ;  and  most  of  the 
subordinate  agents,  that  fell  or  triumph  in  battle, 
only  load  our  memories  with  their  names.  The 
local  descriptions  of  « Leonidas,"  however,  its 
pure  sentiments,  and  the  daasicid  images  whidi 
it  recalls,  render  it  interesting,  as  the  monoment 
of  an  accomplished  and  amiable  mind.* 


FROM  -LE0NIDA8,"  BOOK  L 
ommro  or  vas  pom— orm  or  lsoiodas  to  mvon  hdi- 

BSLF  rOB  HIS  C0U3ITBT. 

Thx  virtuous  Spartan,  who  resigned  his  life 
To  save  his  country  at  the  CBtsan  straits, 
Thermopyls,  when  all  the  peopled  East 
In  arms  with  Xerxes  fill'd  the  Gredan  plains, 
O  Muse,  record !     The  Hellespont  they  pass'd, 
0'erpow*ring  Thrace.  The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  Corinth  flew.    Her  Isthmus  was  the  seat 
Of  Grecian  council.    Alpheus  thence  returns 
To  Lacedemon.    In  assembly  full 
He  finds  the  Spartan  people  with  their  kings; 
Their  kings,  who  boast  an  origin  divine, 
From  Hercules  descended.    They  the  sons 
Of  Lacedemon  had  convened,  to  learn 
Tbe  sacred  mandates  of  th'  immortal  gods. 
That  morn  expected  from  the  Delphian  dome. 
But  Alpheus  sudden  their  attention  drew. 
And  thus  addressed  them:  For  immediate  war, 
My  countrymen,  prepare.    Barbarian  tents 
Already  fill  the  trembling  bounds  of  Thrace. 
The  Isthmian  coundl  hath  decreed  to  guard 
Thermopyls,  the  Locrian  gate  of  Greece. 

Here  Alpheus  paused.  Leuty chides,  who  shared 


[^Cnover's  Tnwnidaa,  though  only  partv  spirit  could 
have  extolled  it  as  a  work  of  genins.  obtained  no  incon- 
siderable ssJe,  and  a  Tepvtatton  wbicA  fionriahed  for  half 
a  centvy.  It  has  now  a  place  in  the  two  great  general 
oolleetlons,  and  deeerres  to  hold  it  The  author  has  the 
merit  of  having  departed  fitnn  bad  models,  refected  all 


With  great  Leonidas  the  sway,  uprose 
And  spake.     Ye  dtizens  of  Sparta,  hear. 
Why  from  her  bosom  should  Laconia  send 
Her  valiant  race  to  wage  a  distant  war 
Beyond  the  Isthmus  t  There  the  gods  have  placed 
Our  native  barrier.    In  this  favoured  land. 
Which  Pelops  govem'd,  us  of  Doric  blood 
That  Isthmus  inaccessible  secures. 
There  let  our  standards  rest.  Your  solid  strength. 
If  once  you  scatter  in  defence  of  states 
Remote  and  feeble,  you  betray  your  own. 
And  merit  Jove's  derision.     With  assent 
The  Spartans  heard.     Leonidas  re|^ed  : 

O  most  ungenerous  counsel !     Mort  unwise ! 
Shall  we,  confining  to  that  Isthmian  fence 
Our  efforts,  leave  beyond  it  every  state 
DisownM,  exposed  ?  Shall  Athens,  while  her  fleets 
Unceasing  watch  th'  innumerable  foes. 
And  trust  th'  impending  dangers  of  the  field 
To  Sparta's  well-known  valour,  shall  she  hear. 
That  to  barbarian  violence  we  leave 
Her  unprotected  walls  ?     Her  heary  sires, 
Her  helpless  matrons,  and  their  infant  race. 
To  servitude  and  shame  ?     Her  guardian  gods 
Will  yet  preserve  them.    Neptune  o'er  his  main. 


felse  omasMnts  and  tricks  of  style,  and  trusted  to  the 
dignity  of  his  subject  And  thengh  the  poem  la  cold  and 
bald,  statelv  rather  than  strong  in  Its  best  parts,  and  in 
general  rather  stiff  than  stately,  there  is  in  its  very  naked- 
ness a  sort  of  Spartan  severity  that  eommands  respect.^ 
BoOTBiT,  Lift  qr  ObMper,  toL  IL  p.  17(LJ 
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With  Pallas,  power  of  wiadom,  at  their  hehna, 
Will  aeon  transport  them  to  a  happier  dime, 
Safe  from  inaolting  foes,  from  &lse  allies, 
And  Eleutherian  Jore  will  bless  their  flight 
Then  shall  we  feel  the  oniesisted  force 
Of  Persia's  navy,  deluging  our  plains 
With  inexhausted  numberi.    Half  the  Greeks, 
By  OS  betray'd  to  bondage,  will  support 
A  Persian  lord,  and  lift  th'  arenging  spear 
For  oar  destruction.    But,  my  friends,  reject 
Such  mean,  such  dang'rous  counsels,  which  would 

blast 
Your  long-establish'd  honoun,  and  assist 
The  proud  mvader.    O  eternal  king 
Of  gods  and  mortals,  elevate  our  minds ! 
Each  low  and  partial  passion  thence  expel ! 
Greece  is  our  gen'ral  mother.    All  must  join 
In  her  defence,  or,  separate,  each  must  fall. 
This  said,  authority  and  shame  controll'd 
The  mute  assembly.    Agis  too  appeared. 
He  from  the  Delphian  cavern  was  retum'd, 
Where,  taught  by  Phcebus  on  Parnassian  clifib, 
The  Pythian  maid  unfolded  Heaven's  decrees. 
He  came ;  but  discontent  and  grief  o'ercast 
His  anxious  brow.    Beluctant  was  his  tongue, 
Tet  seemM  full  charged  to  speak.    Religious  dr««d 
Each  heart  relaxed.    On  every  visage  hung 
Sad  expectation.    Not  a  whisper  told 
The  silent  fear.    Intensely  all  were  fix'd. 
All  still  as  death,  to  hear  the  solemn  tale. 
As  o*er  the  western  waves,  when  every  storm 
Is  hush*d  within  its  cavern,  and  a  breese, 
8ofi4)reathing,  lightly  vritb  its  wings  along 
The  slackened  cordage  glides,  the  sailor's  ear 
Perceives  no  sound  throughout  the  vast  expanse ; 
None,  but  the  murmurs  of  the  sliding  prow, 
Which  slowly  parts  the  smooth  and  yielding 


So  through  the  wide  and  listening  crowd  no  sound, 
No  voice,  but  thine,  O  Agis,  broke  the  air ! 
WhUe  thus  the  issue  of  thy  awful  charge 
Thy  lips  delivered,    Spartans,  in  your  name 
I  went  to  Delphi.    I  inquired  the  doom 
Of  Lacedemon  from  th'  impending  war. 
When  in  these  words  the  deity  replied : 

**  Inhabitants  of  Sparta,  Persia's  arms 
Shall  lay  your  proud  and  ancient  seat  in  dust ; 
Unless  ^  king,  from  Hercules  derived, 
Cause  I«acedemon  for  his  death  to  mourn." 

As  when  tbe  hand  of  Perseus  had  disclosed 
The  snakes  of  dire  Medusa,  all  who  view'd 
Tbe  Gorgon  features  were  congeal'd  to  stone, 
With  ghastly  eyeballs  on  the  hero  bent, 
And  horror,  living  in  their  marble  form ; 
Thus  with  amazement  rooted,  where  they  stood. 
In  speechless  terror  frozen,  on  their  kings 
The  Spartans  gazed:    but  soon  their  anxious 

*    looks 
AH  on  the  great  Leonidas  unite. 
Long  known  his  country's  refnge.    He  alone 
Remains  unshaken.     Rising,  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.    Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  frame,  where  manly  beauty  joins 
With  strength  Herculean.    On  his  aspect  shine 
Sublimest  virtue,  and  desire  of  fame, 


Where  justice  gives  the  laurel,  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  o(  death. 
Serene  he  cast  his  looks  around,  and  spake : 

Why  this  astonishment  on  every  face. 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  1     Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  1     Oh  my  friends. 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtue  1    Fruitless  were  the  toil. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  distant  suoimit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.    But  a  frown  • 
Of  unavailing  terror  he  assumes. 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  a  mind,  which  knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe. 
That,  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns, 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  O  Sparta,  and  demand  my  life ! 
My  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call. 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.    To  live  with  fame, 
The  gods  allow  to  many ;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  is  a  blessing,  Jove 
Among  the  choicest  of  his  boons  reserves. 
Which  but  on  few  his  sparing  hand  bestows. 

Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  prodaim'd. 
Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused. 
Suspending  praise ;  nor  praise  at  last  rasounds 
In  high  aodaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven : 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 
So  were  the  pupils  of  Lycurgus  train'd 
To  bridle  nature.    Public  fear  was  dumb 
Before  their  senate,  ephori,  and  kings. 
Nor  exultation  into  clamour  broke. 
Amidst  them  rose  Dieneoes,  and  thus: 

Haste  to  Thermopyln.    To  Xerxes  show 
The  discipline  of  Spartans,  long  renown'd 
In  rigid  warfare,  with  enduring  minds, 
Which  neither  pain,  nor  want,  nor  danger  bend. 
Fly  to  the  gate  of  Greece,  which  open  stands 
To  slavery  and  rapine.    They  will  shrink 
Before  your  standard,  and  their  native  seats 
Resume  in  abject  Asia.    Arm,  ye  sires. 
Who  with  a  growing  race  have  bless'd  the  state; 
That  race,  your  parents,  gen'ral  Greece  forbid 
Delay.    Heaven  summons.    Equal  to  the  cause 
A  chief  behold.    Can  Spartans  ask  for  more  1 

Bold  Alpheus  next.  Command  my  swift  return 
Amid  the  Isthmian  council,  to  declare 
Your  instant  march.    His  dictates  all  approve. 
Back  to  the  Isthmus  he  unwearied  speeds. 


7B0M  BOOK  n. 

Desorlptloii  of  the  Dwelling  of  Olleiu,  at  which  the  Bpsrtsn 
Army  halt  on  their  march  to  ThermopylsB. 

Ths  moon  rode  high  and  clear.    Her  light 
benign 
To  their  pleased  eyes  a  rural  dwelling  show'd. 
All  unadom'd,  but  seemly.    Either  side 
Was  fenced  by  trees  high-shadowing.  The  front 
Look'd  on  a  crystal  pool,  by  feather'd  tribes 
At  every  dawn  frequented.     From  the  springs 
A  .small  redundance  fed  a  shallow  brook, 
8c2 
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O'er  smoothest  pebbles  rippling,  just  to  wake 
Not  startle  silence,  and  the  ear  of  night 
Entice  to  listen  undisturb'd.     Around 
The  grass  was  cover'd  by  reposing  sheep, 
Whose  drowsy  guard  no  longer  bay'd  the  moon. 

The  warriors  stopped,  contemplating  the  seat 
Of  rural  quiet     Suddenly  a  swain 
Steps  forth.    His  fingers  touch  the  breathing  reed. 
Uprise  the  fleecy  train.    Each  &ithful  dog 
Is  roused.    All  heedful  of  the  wonted  sound 
Their  known  conductor  follow.     Slow  behind 
Th'  observing  warriors  move.  Ere  long  they  reach 
A  broad  and  verdant  circle,  thick  inclosed 
With  birches  straight  and  tall,  whose  glossy  rind 
Is  clad  in  silver  from  Diana's  car. 
The  ground  was  holy,  and  the  central  spot 
An  altar  bore  to  Pan.     Beyond  the  orb 
Of  skreening  trees  th'  external  drcuit  swarm'd 
With  sheep  and  beeves,  each  neighbouring  ham- 
let's wealth 
Collected.    Thither  soon  the  swain  arrived, 
Whom,  by  the  name  of  Meliboeus  hail'd, 
A  peasant  throng  surrounded.    As  their  chief, 
He  nigh  the  altar  to  his  rural  friends 
Address'd  these  words :  Oh  sent  from  dlfTrent  lords 
With  contribution  to  the  public  wants. 
Time  presses.    God  of  peasants,  bless  our  course ! 
Speed  to  the  slow-paced  ox  for  once  impart ! 
That  o'er  these  valleys,  cool'd  by  dewy  night, 
We  to  our  summons  true,  ere  noon-tide  blaze, 
May  join  Oileus,  and  his  praise  obtain. 

He  ceased.    To  rustic  madrigals  and  pipes, 
Combined  with  bleating  notes  and  tinkling  bells. 
With  clamour  shrill  from  busy  tongues  of  dogs, 
Or  hollow-sounding  from  the  deep-mouth'd  ox. 
Along  the  valley  herd  and  flock  are  driven 
Successive,  halting  oft  to  harmless  spoil 
Of  flow'rs  and  herbage,  springing  in  their  sight 
While  Meliboeus  marshall'd  with  address 
The  inoffensive  host,  unseen  in  shades 
Dieneces  applauded,  and  the  youth 
Of  Menalippus  caution'd.    Let  no  word 
Impede  the  careful  peasant     On  his  charge 
Depends  our  welfare.    Diligent  and  staid 
He  suits  his  godlike  master.    Thou  wilt  see 
That  righteous  hero  soon.    Now  sleep  demands 
Our  debt  to  nature.    On  a  carpet  dry 
Of  moss  beneath  a  wholesome  beach  they  lay, 
Arm'd  as  they  were.    Their  slumber  short  retires 
With  night's  last  shadow.     At  their  warning 

roused, 
The  troops  proceed.    Th'  admiring  eye  of  youth 
In  Menalippus  caught  the  morning  rays 
To  guide  its  travel  o'er  the  landscape  wide 
Of  cultivated  hillocks,  dales,  and  lawns. 
Where  mansions,  hamlets  interposed,  where  domes 
Rose  to  their  gods  through  consecrated  shades. 
He  then  exclaims :  Oh  say,  can  Jove  devote 
These  fields  to  ravage,  those  abodes  to  flames? 

The  Spartan  answers :  Ravage,  sword,  and  fire, 
Must  be  endured  as  incidental  ills. 
Sufllice  it,  these  invaders,  soon  or  late. 
Will  leave  this  soil  more  fertile  by  their  blood, 
With  spoils  abundant  to  rebuild  the  fanes. 
Precarious  benefits  are  these,  thou  see'st, 


So  filmed  by  heaven ;  bat  virtue  is  a  good 
No  foe  can  spoil,  and  lasting  to  the  grave. 

Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 
Of  marble  sparkled  wi^  a  silver  spray 
Of  falling  rUls,  collected  from  above. 
The  army  halted,  and  their  hoUow  casques 
Dipp'd  in  the  limpid  stream.     Behind  it  rose 
An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots, 
And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrought 
Within  were  beds  of  moss.    Old,  batter'd  arms 
Hung  from  the  not  The  curious  chiefii  approach. 
These  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 
Megistias  reads ;  the  rest  in  silence  hear. 
**  Yon  marble  fountain,  by  03eus  placed, 
To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows ; 
For  weary  steps  he  framed  this  cool  retreat; 
A  grateful  off'ring  here  to  rural  peace ; 
His  dinted  shield,  his  helmet  he  resign'd. 
O  passenger,  if  bom  to  noble  deeds 
Thou  would'st  obtain  perpetual  grace  from  Jove, 
Devote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  tolls, 
And  thy  decline  to  hospitable  cares. 
Rest  here ;  then  seek  Oileus  in  his  vale." 


FROM  BOOK  VL 

Hie  Oredsn  ocunmsndors,  after  a  battle,  hariBg  retired 
to  a  oave  on  the  side  of  Mount  (EU,  Dithjrambus.  dit- 
eoTerlng  a  pasiage  through  it,  ascends  to  the  Temple  of 
theMuaes. 

A  CAYB,  not  distant  from  the  Phodan  waO, 
Through  OBta's  cloven  side  had  nature  form'd 
In  spacious  windings.    This  in  moss  she  dad ; 
O'er  half  the  entrance  downward  from  the  roots 
She  hung  the  shaggy  trunks  of  branching  firs. 
To  heaven's  hot  ray  impervious.  Near  the  mouth 
Relucent  laurels  spread  before  the  sun 
A  broad  and  vivid  foliage.    High  above. 
The  hill  was  darken'd  by  a  solemn  shade. 
Diffused  from  ancient  cedars.    To  this  cave 
Diomedon,  Demophilus  resort. 
And  Thespia's  youth.     A  deep  recess  appears, 
Cool  as  the  azure  grot  where  Thetis  sleeps 
Beneath  the  vaulted  ocean.     Whispered  sounds 
Of  waters,  trilling  from  the  riven  stone 
To  feed  a  fountain  on  the  rocky  floor. 
In  purest  streams  o'erflowing  to  the  sea. 
Allure  the  warriors,  hot  with  toU  and  thirst. 

To  this  retreat  serene.     Against  the  sides 
Their  disencumber'd  hands  repose  their  shields ; 
The  helms  they  loosen  from  their  glowing  cheeks; 
Propp'd  on  their  spears,  they  rest:  when  Agis 

brings 
From  Lacedemon's  leader  these  commands. 

Leonidas  recalls  you  from  your  toils. 
Ye  meritorious  Grecians.    You  have  reap'd 
The  first  bright  harvest  on  the  field  of  fame. 
Our  eyes  in  wonder  from  the  Phocian  wall* 
On  your  unequall'd  deeds  incessant  gazed. 

To  whom  Platsa's  chief.    Go,  Agis,  say 
To  Lacedemon's  ruler,  that,  untired, 
Diomedon  can  yet  exalt  his  spear. 
Nor  feels  the  armour  heavy  on  his  limbs. 
Then  shall  I  quit  the  contest  ?    Ere  he  sinks, 
Shall  not  this  early  sun  again  behold 
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Would  he  repose  him,  at  her  feet  redtned ; 
While  o'er  his  lips  her  ioTely  forehead  bow'd, 
Won  by  hie  gratefiil  cloquenoe,  which  soothed 
With  S5;veet  variety  the  tedious  march, 
BegaiJiog  time.    He  too  would  then  forget 
II is  pains  awhile,  in  raptures  Tain  entranced, 
Delusion  all,  and  fleeting  rays  of  joy, 
Soon  overcast  by  more  intense  despair ; 
Like  wint*ry  doods,  which,  op'ning  for  a  time. 
Tinge  their'  black  folds  with  gleams  of  scatter'd 
Then,  swifUy  closing,  on  the  brow  of  morn  [light, 
Condense  their  horrors,  and  in  thickest  gloom 
The  ruddy  beauty  veil.     They  now  approach 
The  tower  of  Belus.    Hyperanthea  leads 
Through  Babylon  an  army  to  chastise 
The  crime  of  Egypt.     Teribazus  here 
Parts  from  his  princess,  marches  bright  in  steel 
Beneath  his  patron's  banner,  gathers  palms 
On  conquered  Nile.    To  Sasa  he  returns, 
To  Ariana's  residence,  and  bears 
Deep  in  his  heart  the  immedicable  wound. 
But  unreveard  and  silent  was  his  pain ; 
Nor  yet  in  solitary  shades  he  roam'd. 
Nor  shunn'd  resort :  but  o*er  his  sorrows  cast 
A  sickly  dawn  of  gladness,  and  in  smiles 
Gonceard  his  anguish ;  while  the  secret  flame 
Raged  in  his  bosom,  and  its  peace  consumed : 
His    soul    still   brooding   o'er  these   moumfhl 

thoughts. 

*  *  «  * 

The  day  arrived,  when  Xerxes  firit  advanced 
His  arms  from  Susa's  gatea.  The  Persian  dames, 
80  were  accustom'd  all  the  eastern  fair, 
In  sumptuous  cars  accompanied  his  march, 
A  beauteoua  train,  by  Ariana  graced. 
Her  Teribazus  follows,  on  her  wheels 
Attends  and  pines.  Such  woes  oppress  the  youth, 
Oppress,  but  not  enervate.    From  the  van 
He  in  this  second  conflict  had  withstood 
The  threat'ning  frown  of  adamantine  Mars, 
He  singly,  while  his  bravest  friends  recoil'd. 
His  manly  temples  no  tiara  bound. 
The  slender  lance  of  Asia  he  disdain'd. 
And  her  light  target.    Eminent  he  tower'd 
In  Grecian  arms,  the  wonder  of  his  foes ; 
Among  the  lonians  were  his  strenuous  limbs 
Train'd  in  the  gymnic  school.    A  ftilgent  casque 
Inclosed  his  head.    Before  his  face  and  chest 
Down  to  the  knees  an  ample  shield  was  spread. 
A  pond'rous  spear  he  shook.  The  well-aim'd  point 
Sent  two  Phliasians  to  the  realms  of  death 
With  four  Tegnans,  whose  indignant  chie( 
Brave  Uegesander,  vengeance  breathed  in  vain, 
Wiih  streaming  wounds  repulsed.    Thus  for  un- 

match'd. 
His  arm  pievail'd ;  when  Hyperanthes  call'd 
From  fight  his  fiiinting  legions.    Now  each  band 
Their  languid  courage  reinforced  by  rest. 
Meantime  with  'i'eribazus  thus  conferr'd  [youth, 
I'he  applauding  prince.    Thou  much-deserving 
Had  twenty  warriors  in  the  dang' reus  van 
Like  thee  maintained  the  onset,  Greece  had  wept 
Her  prostrate  ranks.     The  wearied  fight  awhile 
I  now  relax,  till  Abradates  strong, 
Orontes  and  Mazeus  are  advanced. 
80 


Then  to  the  conflict  will  I  give  no  pause. 
If  not  by  prowess,  yet  by  endless  toil 
Successive  numbers  shall  exhaust  the  foe. 

He  said.    Immersed  in  sadness,  scarce  replied, 
Bat  to  himself  complain'd  the  am'rous  youth. 

Still  do  I  languish,  mourning  o'er  the  fame 
My  arm  acquires.    Tormented  heart !  thou  seat 
Of  constant  sorrow,  what  deceitful  smiles 
Yet  canst  thou  borrow  from  unreal  hope 
To  flatter  life?  at  Ariana's  feet 
What  if  with  supplicating  knees  I  bow. 
Implore  her  pity,  and  reveal  my  love. 
Wretch !  canst  thou  climb  to  yon  effulgent  orb. 
And  share  the  splendours  which  irradiate  heaven  t 
Dost  thou  aspire  to  that  exalted  maid. 
Great  Xerxes'  sister,  rivalling  the  claim 
Of  Asia's  proudest  potentates  and  kings  ? 
Unless  within  her  bosom  I  inspired 
A  passion  fervent  as  my  own,  nay  more, 
Such,  as  dispelling  every  virgin  fear, 
Might,  unrestrain'd,  disclose  its  fond  desire. 
My  love  is  hopeless ;  and  her  willing  hand. 
Should  she  bestow  it,  draws  from  Asia's  lord 
On  both  perdition.    By  despair  benumb'd. 
His  limbs  their  action  lose.    A  wish  for  death 
O'ercasts  and  chills  his  soul.   When  sudden  cries 
From  Ariamnes  rouse  his  drooping  powers. 
Alike  in  manners,  they  of  equal  age 
Were  fiiends,  and  partners  in  the  glorious  toil 
Of  war.    Together  they  victorious  chased 
The  bleeding  sons  of  Nile,  when  Egypt's  pride 
Before  the  sword  of  Hyperanthes  fell. 
That  loved  companion  Teribazus  views 
By  all  abandon'd,  in  his  gore  outstretch'd. 
The  victor's  spoil.    His  languid  spirit  starts ; 
He  rushes  ardent  from  the  Persian  line ; 
The  wounded  warrior  in  his  strong  embrace 
He  bears  away.    By  indignation  stung. 
Fierce  from  the  Gredans  Diophantus  sends 
A  loud  defiance.    Teribazus  leaves 
His  rescued  friend.    His  massy  shield  he  rears ; 
High-brandishing  his  formidable  spear. 
He  turns  intrepid  on  the  approaching  foe. 
Amazement  follows.    On  he  strides,  and  shakes 
The  plumed  honours  of  his  shining  crest 
The  ill-feted  Greek  awaiu  the  unequal  fight. 
Pierced  in  the  throat,  with  sounding  arms  he  fells. 
Through  every  file  the  Mantineans  mourn. 
Long  on  the  slain  the  victor  fix'd  his  sight 
With  these  reflections.    By  thy  splendid  arms 
Thou  art  a  Greek  of  no  ignoble  rank. 
From  thy  ill  fortune  I  perhaps  derive 
A  more  conspicuous  lustre — What  if  heaven 
Should  add  new  victims,  such  as  thou,  to  grace 
My  undeserving  hand  t  who  knows,  but  she 
Might  smile  upon  my  trophies.  Oh !  vain  thought ! 
I  see  the  pride  of  Asia's  monarch  swell 
With  vengeance  fetal  to  her  beauteous  head. 
Disperse,  ye  phantom  hopes.     Too  long,  torn 

heart, 
Hast  thou  with  grief  contended.    Lo !  I  plant 
My  foot  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  death. 
By  feme  invited,  by  despair  impeli'd 
To  pass  the  irremeable  bound.     No  more 
Shall  Teribazus  backward  turn  his  step, 
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But  bere  conclude  hU  doom.  Then  cease  to  heave, 
Thou  troubled  bosom,  every  thought  be  calm 
Now  at  the  approach  of  e\'erlastiog  peace. 

He  ended ;  when  a  mighty  foe  drew  nigh, 
Not  less  than  Dithyrambus.    Ere  they  join'd. 
The  Persian  warrior  to  the  Greek  began : 

Art  thou  the  unconquerable  chief,  who  mow'd 
Our  battle  down  ?  That  eagle  on  thy  shield 
Too  well  proclaims  thee.    To  attempt  thy  force 
I  rashly  purposed.    That  my  single  arm   [know 
Thou  deign'st  to  meet,  accept  my  thanks,  and 
The  thought  of  conquest  less  employs  my  soul. 
Than  admiration  of  thy  glorious  deeds, 
And  that  by  thee  I  cannot  Ml  disgraced. 

He  ceased.    These  words  the  Thespian  youth 
returned : 
Of  all  the  praises  from  thy  g^'rous  mouth. 
The  only  portion  my  desert  may  claim, 
Is  this  my  bold  adventure  to  confront      [mark*d 
Thee,  yet  unmatched.     What  Grecian  hath  not 
Thy  flaming  steel  1  from  Asia's  boundless  camp 
Not  one  hath  equalfd  thy  victorious  might 
But  whence  thy  armour  of  the  Grecian  form  ? 
Whence  thy  tall  spear,  thy  helmet  1  Whence  the 

weight 
Of  thai  strong  shield  1  Unlike  thy  eastern  firiends, 
Oh  if  thou  be'st  some  fugitive,  who,  lost 
To  liberty  and  virtue,  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary,  that  arm. 
That  valour  thus  triumphant  I  deplore. 
Which  ailer  all  their  efforts  and  success 
Dej<ierve  no  honour  from  the  gods,  or  men. 

Here  Teribazus  in  a  sigh  rejoin'd : 
I  am  to  Greece  a  stranger,  am  a  wretch 
To  thee  unknown,  who  courts  this  hour  to  die, 
Yet  not  ignobly,  but  in  death  to  raise 
My  name  from  darkness,  while  I  end  my  woes. 
The  Grecian  then :  I  view  thee,  and  I  mourn. 
A  dignity,  which  virtue  only  bears, 
Firm  resolution,  seated  on  thy  brow. 
Though  grief  hath  dimm'd  thy  drooping  eye,  de- 
My  veneration:  and  whatever  be  [mand 

The  malice  of  thy  fortune,  what  the  cares. 
Infesting  thus  thy  quiet,  they  create 
Within  my  breast  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Why  then,  constraining  my  reluctant  hand 
To  act  against  thee,  will  thy  might  support 
The  unjust  ambition  of  malignant  kings. 
The  foes  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  peace  1 
Yet  free  from  rage  or  enmity  I  lift 
My  adverse  weapon.     Victory  I  ask. 
Thy  life  may  fate  for  happier  days  reserve. 

This  said,  their  beaming  lances  they  protend, 
Of  hostile  hate,  or  fury  both  devoid, 
As  on  the  Isthmisn,  or  Olympic  sands 
For  fame  alone  contending.    Either  host, 
Poisetl  on  their  arms,  in  silent  wonder  gaze. 
The  fight  commences.    Soon  the  Grecian  spear, 
Which  all  the  day  in  constant  battle  worn, 
Unnumbered  shields  and  corselets  had  transfix'd. 
Against  the  Persian  buckler,  shiv'ring,  breaks. 
Its  master's  hand  disarming.     Then  began 
The  sense  of  honour,  and  the  dread  of  shame 
To  swell  in  Dithyrambus.     Undismay'd, 
He  grappled  with  his  foe,  and  instant  seized 


His  threat'oing  spear,  before  the  uplifted  ana 
Could  ezecure  the  meditated  woand. 
The  weapon  burst  between  their  straggling  greep. 
Their  hold  they  loosen,  bare  their  shining  swordb. 
With  equal  swiftness  to  defend  or  charge. 
Each  active  youth  advances  and  recedes. 
On  every  side  they  traverse.    Now  direct. 
Obliquely  oew  the  wheriing  blades  deaeend. 
Still  is  the  conflict  dubious ;  when  the  Greek, 
Diasembling,  points  his  faldiion  to  the  ground* 
His  arm  depressing,  as  o'eroorae  by  toil : 
While  with  his  buckler  cautious  he  repds 
The  blows,  repeated  by  his  active  foe. 
Greece  trembles  for  her  hero.    Joy  pervades 
The  ranks  of  Asia.    Hyperanthea  strides 
Before  the  line,  preparing  to  receire 
His  friend  triumphant:  while  the  waiy  Grrek, 
Calm  and  defonnve,  bears  the  assault    At  last. 
As  by  the  incautious  fury  of  his  strokes. 
The  Persian  swung  his  covering  shield  aside. 
The  fiital  moment  Dithyrambus  seized. 
Light  darting  forward  with  his  feet  oatstretch'd. 
Between  the  unguarded  ribs  he  plunged  his  steeL 
Affection,  griei^  and  terror,  wing  the  speed 
Of  Hyperanthes.    From  his  bleeding  foe 
The  Greek  retires,  not  distant,  and  awaits 
The  Persian  prince.    But  he  with  watery  cheeka 
In  speechless  anguish  clasps  his  dying  friend ; 
From  whose  cold  lip,  with  interrupted  phrase. 
These  accents  break :  Ob  dearest,  best  of  men ! 
Ten  thousand  thoughts  of  gratitude  and  love 
Are  struggling  in  my  heart — 0*erpow'ring  fota 
Denies  my  voice  the  utterance-^h  my  friend ! 

0  Hyperanthes !  Hear  my  tongue  unfold 
What,  had  I  lived,  thou  never  should'st  hmve 

known. 

1  loved  thy  sister.     With  despair  I  loved. 
Soliciting  this  honourable  doom, 
Without  regret  in  Persia's  sight  and  thine 
I  fall.    The  inexorable  hand  of  fote 

Weighs  down  bis  eyelids,  and  the  gloom  of  death 
His  fleeting  light  eternally  o'ershades. 
Him  on  Choaspes  o'er  the  blooming  verge 
A  frantic  mother  ahall  bewail ;  shall  strew 
Her  silver  tresses  in  the  crystal  wave  : 
While  all  the  shores  re-echo  to  the  name 
Of  Teribazus  lost 
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In  sable  vesture,  spangled  o'er  with  stars. 
The  Night  assumed  her  throne.  Recall'd  from  war, 
Theur  toil,  protracted  long,  the  Greeks  forget. 
Dissolved  in  silent  slumber,  all  but  those 
Who  watch  th'  uncertain  perils  of  the  dark, 
A  hundred  warriora.     Agis  was  their  chief. 
High  on  the  wall  intent  the  hero  sat. 
Fresh  winds  across  the  undulating  bay 
From  Asia's  host  the  various  din  convey'd 
In  one  deep  murmur,  swelling  on  his  ear. 
When  by  the  aound  of  footsteps  down  the  pass 
Alarm'd,  he  calls  aloud.     What  feet  are  these 
Which  beat  the  echoing  pavement  of  the  rock  1 
Reply,  nor  tempt  inevitable  fate. 
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A  Toice  replied.    No  enemies  we  come, 
But  crave  admittance  in  an  humble  tone. 

The  Spartan  answers.    Throagh  the  midnight 
shade 
What  purpose  draws  your  wandering  steps  abroad? 

To  whom  the  stranger.     We  are  ifriends  to 
Greece. 
Through  thy  assistance  we  implore  access 
To  Lacedemon's  king.    The  cautious  Greek 
Still  hesitates;  when  musically  sweet 
A  tender  voice  his  wond'ring  ear  allures. 

O  gen'rous  warrior,  listen  to  the  pray'r 
Of  one  distressed,  whom  grief  alone  hath  led 
Through  midnight  shades  to  these  victorious  tents, 
A  wretched  woman,  innocent  of  fraud. 

The  chief,  descending,  through  th'   unfolded 
gates 
Upheld  a  flaming  torch.    The  light  disclosed 
One  first  in  servile  garments.    Near  his  side 
A  womsn  graceful  and  majestic  stood. 
Not  with  an  aspect,  rivalling  the  pow'r 
Of  fatal  Helen,  or  th'  ensnaring  charms 
Of  love's  soft  queen,  by  such  as  far  sorpass'd 
Whatever  the  lily,  blending  with  the  rose. 
Spreads  on  the  cheek  of  beauty  soon  to  fiide ; 
Such  as  express'd  a  mind  by  wisdom  ruled, 
By  sweetness  tempered  ;  virtue's  purest  light 
Illumining  the  countenance  divine : 
Yet  could  not  soften  rigorous  £ite,  nor  charm 
Malignant  fortune  to  revere  the  good ; 
Which  oft  with  anguish  rends  a  spotless  heart. 
And  oft  associates  wisdom  with  despair. 
In  courteous  phrase  began  the  chief  humane. 

Exalted  fair,  whose  form  adorns  the  night, 
Forbear  to  blame  the  vigilance  of  war. 
My  slow  compliance,  to  the  rigid  laws 
Of  Mars  impute.    In  me  no  longer  pause 
Shall  from  the  presence  of  our  king  withhold 
This  thy  apparent  dignity  and  worth. 

Here  ending,  he  conducts  her.     At  the  call 
Of  his  loved  brother,  from  his  couch  arose 
Lronidas.     In  wonder  he  survey'd 
Th*  illustrious  virgin,  whom  his  presence  awed. 
Her  eye  submissive  to  the  ground  declined 
In  veneration  of  the  godlike  man. 
His  mien,  his  voice,  her  anxious  dread  dispel, 
Benevolent  and  hospitable  thus. 

I'hy  looks,  fair  stranger,  amiable  and  g^at, 
A  mind  delineate,  which  from  all  commands 
Supreme  regard.    Relate,  thou  noble  dame, 
By  what  relentless  destiny  compelled, 
Thy  tender  feet  the  paths  of  darkness  tread ; 
Rehearse  th'  afflictions  whence  thy  virtue  mourns. 

On  her  wsn  cheek  a  sudden  blush  arose 
Like  day,  first  dawning  on  the  twilight  pale ; 
When,  wrapt  in  grief,  these  words  a  passage  found. 

If  to  be  most  unhappy,  and  to  know 
That  hope  is  irrecoverably  fled ; 
If  to  be  great  and  wretched  may  deserve 
Commiseration -from  the  brave;  behold, 
Thou  glorious  leader  of  unconquer'd  bands. 
Behold,  descended  from  Darius'  loins. 
The  afilicted  Ariana ;  and  my  pray'r 
Accept  with  pity,  nor  my  tears  disdain. 
First,  that  I  loved  the  beit  of  human  race, 


Heroic,  wise,  adom'd  by  every  art, 
Of  shame  unconscious  doth  my  heart  reveal. 
This  day,  in  Grecian  arms  conspicuous  clad, 
He  fought,  he  fell.     A  passion,  long  oonceal'd, 
For  me,  alas !  within  my  brother's  arms. 
His  dying  breath  resigning,  he  disclosed. 
Oh !  I  will  stay  my  sorrows !  will  forbid 
My  eyes  to  stream  before  thee,  and  my  breast, 
O'erwbelm'd  by  anguish,  will  from  sighs  restrain ! 
For  why  should  thy  humanity  be  grieved' 
At  my  distress  1  why  learn  from  me  to  mourn 
The  lot  of  mortals  doom'd  to  pain  and  woe. 
Hear  then,  O  king,  and  grant  my  sole  request. 
To  seek  his  body  in  the  heaps  of  slain. 

Thus  to  the  hero  sued  the  royal  maid, 
Resembling  Ceres  in  majestic  woe. 
When  supplicating  Jove,  from  Stygian  gloom, 
And  Pluto's  black  embraces,  to  redeem 
Her  loved  and  lost  Proserpina.     A  while 
On  Ariana  fixing  stedfast  eyes. 
These  tender  thoughts  Leonidas  recall'd. 

Such  are  thy  sorrows,  oh  for  ever  dear. 
Who  now  at  Lacedsmon  dost  deplore 
My  everlasting  absence.    Then  aside 
He  tum'd  and  sigh'd.     Recov'ring,  he  address'd 
His  brother.     Most  beneficent  of  men. 
Attend,  assist  this  princess.    Night  retires 
Before  the  purple-winged  mom.    A  band 
Is  call'd.    The  well-remember'd  spot  they  find, 
Where  Teribazus  from  his  dying  hand 
Bropt  in  their  sight  his  formidable  sword. 
Soon  from  beneath  a  pile  of  Asian  dead 
They  draw  the  hero,  by  his  armour  known. 

Then,  Ariana,  what  transcending  pangs 
Were  thine  1  what  horrors !  In  thy  tender  breast 
Love  still  was  mightiesL    On  the  bosom  cold 
Of  Teribazus,  grief-distracted  maid,  [hue 

Thy  beauteous  limbs  were  thrown.    Thy  snowy 
The  dotted  gore  disfigured.    On  his  wounds 
Loose  flow'd  thy  hair;  and,  bubbling  from  thy  eyes, 
Impetuous  sorrow  laved  th'  empurpled  clay. 
*  «  «  * 

Then,  with  no  trembling  hand,  no  change  ot 
look, 
She  drew  a  poniard,  which  her  garment  veil'd ; 
And  instant  sheathing  in  her  heart  the  blade. 
On  her  slain  lover  silent  sunk  in  death. 
The  unexpected  stroke  prevents  the  care 
Of  Agis,  pierced  by  horror  and  distress, 
Like  one,  who,  standing  on  a  stormy  beacb. 
Beholds  a  found'ring  vessel,  by  the  deep 
At  once  engulTd ;  his  pity  feels  and  mourns. 
Deprived  of  pow'r  to  save :  so  Agis  view'd 
The  prostrate  pair.    He  dropp'd  a  tear,  and  thus 

Oh !  much  lamented !  Heavy  on  your  heads 
Hath  evil  fall'n,  which  o'er  your  pale  remains 
Commands  this  sorrow  from  a  stranger's  eye. 
Illustrious  ruins !  May  the  grave  impart 
That  peace  which  life  denied !  and  now  receive 
Thb  pious  oflice  from  a  hand  unknown. 

He  spake,  unclasping  from  his  shoulders  broad 
His  ample  robe.    He  strew'd  the  waving  folds 
O'er  each  wan  visage ;  turning  then  address'd 
The  slave,  in  mute  dejection  standing  near. 

Thou,  who,  attendant  on  this  hapless  fair. 
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Hut  view'd  tbb  dreadful  tpectada,  letiini. 
These  bleeding  relics  bear  to  Persia's  king, 
l*hou  with  four  captives,  whom  I  free  from 


FROM  BOOK  XIL 
Son^  of  the  Prientem  of  the  Museii  to  the  chonen  Band  after 
their  Return  from  the  Inroad  Into  the  PertisA  Oamp,  on 
the  Night  before  the  Battle  of  Thenaopyte. 

Back  to  the  pass  in  gentle  march  he  leads 
Th*  em'batUed  warriors.  They,  behind  the  ahraba. 
Where  Medon  sent  such  numbers  to  the  shades, 
In  ambush  lie.     The  tempest  is  o*erblown. 
Soft  breezes  only  from  the  Malian  wave 
O'er  each  grim  face,  besmear'd  with  smoke  and 

gore. 
Their  cool  refreshment  breathe.  The  healing  gale, 
A  crystal  rill  near  (Eta's  verdant  feet, 
Dispel  the  languor  from  their  harass'd  nerves, 
Fresh  braced  by  strength  returning.     O'er  their 
Lo  f  in  full  blaze  of  majesty  appears  [heads 

Melissa,  bearing  in  her  hand  divine 
Th'  eternal  guardian  of  illustrious  deeds. 
The  sweet  Phcebean  lyre.    Her  graceful  train 
Of  white-robed  virgins,  seated  on  a  range 
TIalf  down  the  cliff,  o'ershadowing  the  Greeks, 
All  with  concordant  strings,  and  accents  dear, 
A  torrent  pour  of  melody,  and  swell 
A  high,  triumphal,  solemn  dirge  of  praise, 
Anticipating  feme.     Of  endless  joys 
In  bless'd  Elysium  was  the  song.    Go,  meet 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Zaleucus  sage, 
Let  them  salute  the  children  of  their  laws. 
Meet  Homer,  Orpheus  and  th'  Ascrsan  bard, 
Who  with  a  spirit,  by  ambrosial  food 
Refined,  and  more  exalted,  shall  contend 
Your  splendid  fate  to  warble  through  the  bow'n 
Of  amaranth  and  myrtle  ever  young. 
Like  your  renown.     Your  ashes  we  will  cull. 
In  yonder  fane  deposited,  your  urns, 
Dear  to  the  Muses,  shall  our  lays  inspire. 
Whatever  olTring,  genius,  sdenoe,  art 
Can  dedicate  to  virtue,  shall  be  yours. 
The  gifts  of  all  the  Muses,  to  transmit 
You  on  th'  enliven 'd  canvas,  marble,  brass, 
In  wisdom's  volume,  in  the  poet's  song. 
In  every  tongue,  through  every  age  and  dime. 
You  of  this  earth  the  brightest  flow'rs,  not  cropt, 
Transplanted  only  to  immortal  bloom 
Of  praise  with  men,  of  happiness  with  gods. 


ADMIRAL  HOSIER'S  GHOST. 

ox  Tin  TAKnia  op  poaro-asLLO  runt  tbb  sPAiOAaiis  bt 
▲samuL  VK8901T.*    Nov.  2^  1738. 

As  near  Porto-BeUo  lying 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood. 
At  midnight  with  streamers  flying. 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode ; 

[*  The  CUM  of  Hoflicr,  which  Ib  here  bo  patbetlcaUj 
represented,  wo*  briefly  thte.  In  April  1726  thftt  com- 
mander wu  sent  with  a  strong  fleet  hito  the  Spualsh 
\Ve«t  Indlofi,  to  block  up  the  galloonn  in  the  ports  of  that 
country,  or,  8faonId  they  presume  to  onmo  out,  to  seise 
and  carry  th<nn  into  EDglaod;  he  aooordlnffly  arrived  at 
th<^  BoftJmcntoes  near  Porto-Bello,  but  being  employed 
rather  to  orerawe  than  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
It  WM  probably  not  our  intoraet  to  go  to  war,  he  oontl* 


There  while  Vernon  satall-gkriooa 
From  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat ; 

And  hia  crews,  with  shoots  victorioQa, 
Drank  success  to  England's  fleet: 

On  a  svdden, shrilly  aoonding. 

Hideous  yells  and  ahrieks  were  heard; 
Then  each  heart  with  fear  oonlbanding, 

A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appear'd. 
All  in  dreary  hammocka  shrouded. 

Which  for  winding  sheets  they  wore. 
And  with  looks  by  aonow  dooded. 

Frowning  on  that  hostile  Aon. 

On  them  gleam'd  the  moon's  wan  hwtie. 

When  the  ahade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  muster. 

Rising  from  their  wat'ry  grave : 
O'er  the  glimm'ring  wave  he  hied  him, 

Where  the  BuHbrdf  rear'd  her  aail. 
With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him, 

And  in  groana  did  Vernon  haiL 

"  Heed,  oh  heed,  our  fiital  story, 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost. 
You,  who  now  have  purchased  gkxy 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost ; 
Though  in  Porto-BeUo's  rain 

You  now  triumph  free  from  fears. 
When  you  think  on  our  undoing, 

You  will  mix  your  joy  with  tears. 

"  See  these  mournful  spectres,  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave. 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stain'd  with  weeping; 

These  were  English  captains  brave: 
Mark  those  numbers  pale  and  horrid. 
Those  were  once  my  sailors  bold, 
Lo !  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead. 

While  his  dismal  tale  is  told. 

« I,  by  twenty  sail  attended. 

Did  the  Spanish  town  affiigfat : 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 

But  my  orders  not  to  fight: 
Oh  !  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 

I  had  cast  them  with  disdain. 
And  obey'd  my  heart's  warm  motion. 

To  have  quell'd  the  pride  of  8'^*"' 


<<  For  resistance  I  could  fear  none. 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Vemon, 

Hast  achieved  with  six  alone. 
Then  the  Bastunenios  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonour  seen. 
Nor  the  sea  the  aad  receiver 

Of  this  gallant  train  had  been. 


sued  long  Inactive  on  that  station,  to  his  own  great  regiet. 
He  afterward  removed  to  Carthagena,  and  rsmained  cruit- 
ins  in  these  seas  tUl  fkr  the  greater  partof  his  men  pe- 
rished deplorably  by  the  dlseaRes  of  thst  unhealthy  climatt. 
This  brave  man  seeing  his  best  officers  and  men  that 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  detttnie- 
tion,  and  himiwlf  made  the  sport  of  the  enemy,  is  said  to 
have  died  of  a  broken  heart  ~P£Ect.] 
[t  Admfanil  Temon's  ship.] 
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«<  Thus,  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dumaying, 

«  Hence,  with  all  my  train  attending 

And  her  galleons  leading  home, 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below, 

Though  condemned  for  disobeying, 

Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending, 

I  had  met  a  traitor*s  doom ; 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  woe : 

To  have  fall'n,  my  country  crying 

Here  the  Bastimentos  viewing, 

He  has  play'd  an  English  part, 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom, 

Had  been  better  far  than  dying 

And  our  plaintive  cries  renewing. 

Of  a  grieved  and  broken  heart 

Wander  through  the  midnight  gloom. 

«  Unrepining  at  thy  glory, 

«« O'er  these  waves  for  ever  mourning 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail ; 

Shall  we  roam  deprived  of  rest, 

But  remember  our  sad  story. 

If  to  Britain's  shores  returning. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevail. 

You  neglect  my  just  request 

Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish. 

After  this  proud  foe  subduing, 

Think  what  thousands  fell  in  vain, 

When  your  patriot  friends  you  see. 

Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish. 

Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin. 

Not  in  glorious  battle  slain. 

And  for  England  shamed  in  me."* 

JOHN  HATJi  1 

STEPHENSON. 

[Bocina. 

Died,im.] 

I  HAYS  met  with  no  account  of  this  writer's 

as  a  volume  of  poems,  which  bears  his  name,  is 

life,  nor  have  I  been  very  anxious  to  seek  for  it. 

disgraced  by  obscenity. 

THE  BLACKBIRD.    A  MACABONI  FABLE. 

How  fine  he  curtsies  I    Make  your  bow ; 

Ih  concert  with  the  curfew  bell. 

Thump  your  breast  soundly,  beat  your  poll; 

An  Owl  was  chanting  vespers  in  his  cell ; 

Lo!  he  has  toss'd  up  a  ragout, 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  wall. 

To  fill  the  belly  of  your  soul. 

A  blackbird,  £unous  in  that  age. 

Even  here  there  are  some  holy  men 

From  a  bow-window  in  the  hall. 

Would  lain  lead  people  by  the  nose ; 

Hung  dangling  in  a  wicket  cage ; 

Did  not  a  blackbird,  now  and  then, 

Instead  of  psalmody  and  prayers, 

Benevolently  interpose. 

Like  those  good  children  of  St  Francis, 

My  good  Lord  Bishop,  Mr.  Dean, 

He  secularized  all  his  airs. 

Tou  shall  get  nothing  by  your  spite ; 

And  took  delight  in  wanton  fancies. 

Tristram  shall  whistle  at  your  spleen. 

Whilst  the  bell  tolPd,  and  the  Owl  chanted, 

And  put  Hypocrisy  to  flight 

Every  thing  was  calm  and  still ; 

All  nature  seem'd  rapt  and  enchanted. 

Except  the  querulous,  unthankful  lill ; 

Unawed  by  this  imposing  scene. 

TO  BOSS w 

Our  Blackbird  the  enchantment  broke ; 

Thanes  to  your  wiles,  deceitful  fair, 

Flourish'd  a  sprightly  air  between, 

The  fi[ods  so  long  in  vain  implored. 

And  whisUed  the  Black  Joke. 

At  last  have  heard  a  wretch's  prayer ; 

This  lively  unexpected  motion 

At  last  I  find  myself  restored. 

Set  nature  in  a  gayer  light ; 

Quite  overturned  the  monks'  devotion. 

From  thy  bewitching  snares  and  thee : 

*  And  scattered  all  the  gloom  of  night 

I  feel  for  once  this  is  no  dream ; 

I  feel  my  captive  soul  is  free ; 

By  an  expert  metaphysician. 

And  I  am  truly  what  I  seem. 

That  ridic&le's  the  test  of  truth. 

♦                 #                » 

And  only  match  for  superstition. 

Imposing  rogues,  with  looks  demure. 

Without  a  blush  your  name  I  hear, 

At  Rome  keep  all  the  world  in  awe ; 

No  transient  glow  my  bosom  heats ; 

Wit  is  pro&ne,  learning  impure, 

And  when  I  meet  your  eye,  my  dear. 

And  reasoning  against  the  law. 

My  fluttering  heart  no  longer  beats. 

Between  two  Upers  and  a  bodk^ 

Upon  a  dresser  clean  and  neat. 

[•  I  wu  much  unused  with  hearing  old  LeonkJas 

Glover  >lng  his  own  fine  halUd  of  Onier'i  cnort,  which 

Cooking  a  dish  of  heavenly  meat! 

was  very  affeotins.    Be  is  past  eigh^  ^EUimAii  Mobs. 
X<re,vol.Lp.406.] 
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I  dreun,  but  I  no  longer  find 
Your  form  still  present  to  my  view; 

I  wake,  but  now  my  vacant  mind 
No  longer  waking  dreams  of  you. 


I  meet  you  now  without  alarms, 
Nor  longer  fearful  to  displease, 

I  talk  with  ease  about  your  charms, 
E'en  with  my  rival  talk  with 


Whether  in  angry  mood  you  rise, 
Or  sweetly  sit  with  placid  guile, 

Vain  is  the  lightning  of  your  eyes, 
And  vainer  still  your  gilded  smile. 

Loves  in  your  smiles  no  longer  play ; 

Your  lips,  your  tongue  have  lost  their  art ; 
Those  eyes  have  now  foigot  the  way 

That  led  directly  to  my  heart 
«  «  « 

Hear  me ;  and  judge  if  I'm  sincere ; 

That  you  are  beauteous  still  I  swear : 
But  oh !  no  longer  you  appear 

The  fairest,  and  the  only  fair. 

Hear  me ;  but  let  not  truth  offend, 
In  that  fine  form,  in  many  places, 

I  now  spy  fiiults,  my  lovely  friend. 
Which  I  mistook  before  for  graces. 

And  yet,  though  fi-ee,  I  thought  at  first, 
With  shame  my  weakness  I  confess, 


My  agonizing  heart  would  bunt. 

The  agonies  of  death  are  less. 

«  «  « 

The  little  songster  thus  you  see 

Caught  in  the  cruel  schoolboy's  toib, 

Struggling  for  life,  at  last  like  me, 

Escspes,  and  leaves  his  feather'd  spoils. 

His  plumage  soon  resumes  its  gloss. 
His  little  heart  soon  waxes  gay ; 

Nor  falls,  grown- cautious  from  his  loa, 
To  artifice  again  a  prey. 

«  «  « 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  pique. 

That  gives  my  whole  discourse  this  cMt; 
'Tis  nature  that  delights  to  speak 

Eternally  of  dangers  past 

Carousing  o*er  the  midnight  bowl 
The  soldier  never  ceasing  prates, 

Shows  eveiy  scar  to  every  soul. 
And  eveiy  hair-breadth  'scape  relates. 

*  «  * 

Which  of  us  has  most  cause  to  grieve  ? 

Which  situation  would  you  chusel 
I,  a  capricious  tyrant  leave. 

And  you,  a  faithful  lover  lose. 

I  can  find  maids  in  every  rout. 

With  smiles  as  false,  and  forms  as  fine ; 
Bat  you  must  search  the  world  throughout 

To  find  a  heart  as  true  as  mine. 


EDWARD  THOMPSON, 


rBara,17S&    Dkd,  1786.] 


Captain  Edwabd  Thompson  was  a  native  of 
Hull,  and  went  to  sea  so  early  in  life  as  to  be 
precluded  from  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  acted  as  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  Jason,  in  the  engagement  off 
Ushant,  between  Hawke  and  Conflans.  Coming 
to  London  after  the  peace,  he  resided,  for  some 
time,  in  Kew-lane,  where  he  wrote  some  light 
pieces  for  the  stage,  and  some  licentious  poems ; 
the  titles  of  which  need  not  be  revived.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  Garrick's 
interest  obtained  promotion  for  him  in  his  own 
profession;  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hyena  frigate,  and  made  his  fortune 


by  the  single  capture  of  a  French  East  Indiaman. 
He  was  afterward  in  Rodney's  action  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  brought  home  the  tidings  of  the 
victoiy.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fever, 
which  he  caught  on  board  the  Grampus,  while 
he  commanded  that  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Though  a  dissolute  man,  he  had  the  character 
of  an  able  and  humane  commander. 

A  few  of  his  sea  songs  are  entitled  to  remem- 
brance. Besides  bis  poems  and  dramatic  pieces, 
he  published  *<  Letters  of  a  Sailor ;"  and  edited 
the  works  of  John  Oldham,  P.  Whitehead,  and 
Andrew  Marvell.  For  the  last  of  thoee  tasks  be 
was  grossly  unqualified. 


THE  SAILOR'S  FAREWELL. 


Thb  topsails  shiver  in  the  wind. 
The  ship  she  casts  to  sea ; 

But  yet  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  mind. 
Are,  Mary,  moor'd  by  thee : 

For  though  thy  sailor's  bound  afar. 

Still  love  shall  be  his  leading  star. 


Should  landmen  flatter  when  we're  sail'd, 

Oh  doubt  their  artful  tales ; 
No  gallant  sailor  ever  fail'd. 

If  Cupid  fill'd  his  sails: 
Thou  art  the  compass  of  my  soul. 
Which  steers  my  heart  firom  pole  to  pole. 


HENRY  HEADLBT. 
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Sirens  in  every  port  we  meet, 
More  fell  than  rocke  and  waves ; 

But  sailors  of  the  British  fleet 
Are  lovers,  and  not  slaves: 

No  foes  our  courage  shall  subdue, 

Although  we've  left  our  hearts  with  you. 

These  are  our  cares ;  but  if  you're  kind 
We'll  scorn  the  dashing  main. 

The  rocks,  the  billows,  and  the  wind. 
The  powers  of  France  and  Spain. 

Now  Britain's  glory  rests  with  you, 

Our  sails  are  full— 4weet  girls,  adieu ! 


80N0. 

Behold  upon  the  swelling  wave. 
With  streaming  pendants  gay. 

Our  gallant  ship  invites  the  brave, 
While  glory  leads  the  way ; 

And  a  cruising  we  wiU  go. 

Whene'er  Monsieur  comes  in  view, 

From  India  richly  fraught. 
To  gain  the  prize  we're  firm  and  true, 

And  fire  as  quick  as  thought. 

With  hearts  of  oak  we  ply  each  gun. 

Nor  fear  the  least  dismay ; 
We  either  take,  or  sink,  or  burn, 

Or  make  them  run  away. 

The  lovely  maids  of  Britain's  isle 
We  sailors  ne'er  despise ; 


Our  courage  rises  with  each  smile. 
For  them  we  take  each  prize. 

The  wind  sets  fair,  the  vessel's  trim, 

Then  let  us  boldly  go ; 
Old  Neptune  guides  us  while  we  swim. 

To  check  the  haughty  foe. 

United  let  each  Briton  join. 

Courageously  advance, 
We'll  bafiie  every  vain  design, 

And  check  the  pride  of  France. 


BONG. 


LoosB  ^very  sail  to  the  breeze. 
The  course  of  my  vessel  improve; 

I've  done  with  the  toils  of  the  seas. 
Ye  sailors,  I'm  bound  to  my  love. 

Since  Emma  is  true  as  she's  fair, 
My  griefr  I  fling  all  to  the  wind : 

'Tis  a  pleasing  return  for  my  care. 
My  mistress  is  constant  and  kind. 

My  saUs  are  all  fill'd  to  my  dear ; 

What  tropic  bird  swifter  can  move  1 
Who,  cruel,  shall  hold  his  career 

That  returns  to  the  nest  of  his  love ! 

Hoist  every  sail  to  the  breeze. 

Come,  shipmates,  and  join  in  the  song; 
Let's  drink,  while  the  ship  cuts  the  seas. 

To  the  gale  that  may  drive  her  along. 


HENRY  HEADLEY. 


[Born.lTai.    Died,  ins.] 


Hbnrt  Hbadlet,  whose  uncommon  talents 
were  lost  to  the  world  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
wag  bom  at  Intead,  in  Norfolk.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Norwich, 
under  Dr.  Parr :  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
ail  mi  tied  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
There  the  example  of  Thomas  Warton,  the  senior 
of  his  college,  led  him  to  explore  the  beauties  of 
our  elder  poets.  Aiwut  the  age  of  twenty  he 
published  some  pieces  of  verse,  which  exhibit  no 
very  remarkable  promise;  but  his  « Select 
Beauties  of  the  Ancient  English  Poets,"  which 
appeared  in  the  following  year,  were  accompanied 
with  critical  observations,  that  showed  an  unpa- 
ralleled ripeness  of  mind  for  his  years.  On 
leaving  the  university,  after  a  residence  of  four 
years,  he  married,  and  retired  to  Matlock,  in 
Derbyshire.  His  matrimonial  choice  is  said  to 
have  been  hastily  formed,  amid  the  anguish  of 
disappointment  in  a  previous  attachment.    But 


short  as  his  life  was,  he  survived  the  lady  whom 
he  married. 

The  symptoms  of  consumption  having  appeared 
in  his  constitution,  he  was  advised  to  try  the 
benefit  of  a  warmer  climate;  and  he  took  the 
resolution  of  repairing  to  Lisbon,  unattended  by 
a  single  friend.  On  landing  at  Lisbon,  far  from 
feeling  any  relief  from  the  climate,  he  found  him- 
self oppressed  by  its  sultriness;  and  in  this 
forlorn  state,  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when 
Mr.  De  Vismes,  to  whom  he  had  received  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  con- 
veyed him  to  his  healthftil  villa,  near  Cintra, 
allotted  spacious  apartments  for  his  use,  procured 
for  him  the  ablest  medical  assistance,  and  treated 
him  with  every  kindness  and  amusement  that 
could  console  his  sickly  existence.  But  his 
malady  proved  incurable;  and,  returning  to 
England  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  expired 
at  Norwich. 
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THOMAS  BU88BLL. 


?BOM  me  •'IXYTOCATION  TO  HKLANCHOLT* 
»  »  »  » 

Child  of  the  potent  spell  and  nimble  eye, 
Young  Faney,  oft  in  rainbow  Tett  arraj'd, 
Points  to  new  acenea  that  in  eucoeaaion  paaa 
Acrosa  the  wond'roua  minor  that  ahe  bears, 
And  bida  thy  unaated  aoul  and  wondering  eye 
A  wider  range  o'er  all  her  proapecta  take ; 
Lo,  at  her  call,  New  Zealand'a  waatea  arise ! 
Casting  their  ahadowa  iar  along  the  main, 
Whose  browa,  cloud-capp'd  in  joyless  majesty. 
No  human  foot  hath  trod  aince  time  began ;' 
Here  death-like  ailenee  erer-brooding  dwella, 
Save  when  the  watching  aailor  atartled  heara. 
Far  from  hia  native  land  at  darkaome  night. 
The  shrill-toned  petrel,  or  the  penguin*a  voice, 
That  skim  their  trackless  flight  on  lonely  wing. 
Through  the  bleak  regions  of  a  nameleaa  main : 
Here  danger  aialka,  and  drinks  with  glutted  ear 
The  wearied  aailor's  moan,  and  fruitleaa  aigh. 
Who,  aa  he  alowly  cuts  his  daring  way, 
Afl&ighted  dropa  hia  axe,  and  atopa  awhile. 
To  hear  the  janing  echoea  lengthen'd  din. 
That  fling  from  pathleaa  clifla  their  auUen  aound : 
Oft  here  the  fiend  hia  grisly  visage  shows. 
His  limbs,  of  giant  form,  in  vesture  clad 
Of  drear  collected  ice  and  stiffened  snow, 
The  same  he  wore  a  thousand  years  ago. 
That  thwarts  the  sunbeam,  and  endures   the 
day. 

'Tis  thus,  by  Fancy  shown,  thou  kenn'st  en- 
tranced 
Long  tangled  woods,  and  ever  stagnant  lakes. 
That  know  no  zephyr  pure,  or  temperate  gale. 


By  baneful  Tigria  baaka»  wlieve  oft,  tfaej  aay. 
As  late  in  auUen  march  for  pray  he  prowla. 
The  tawny  lion  aeea  his  shaidow'd  fonn. 
At  silent  midnight  by  the  moon's  pale  gleam. 
On  the  broad  aoifooe  of  the  dark  deep  wave ; 
Here,  parch'd  at  mid-day,  oft  the  paaauufcui 
Invokea  with  lingering  hope  the  tardy  breen, 
And  oft  with  aalent  angntih  thinks  in  vain 
On  Europe's  milder  air  and  ailver  apringa. 

Thou,  unappall'd,  canat  view  astounding  fear 
With  ghastly  visions  wild,  and  train  unbleasM 
Of  aahy  fienda,  at  dead  of  murky  night. 
Who  catch  the  fleeting  soul,  and  alowly  pace, 
With  viaage  dimly  aeen,  and  beckoning  hand. 
Of  shadowy  forma,  that,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Flit  by  the  tedioua  coudi  of  wan  deqwir. 
Methittks  I  hear  him,  vrith  impatient  tongue, 
The  lagging  minutes  chide,  whilst  sad  he  sita 
And  notea  their  aecret  lapae  with  ahftking  head. 
See,  aee,  with  tearleaa  usance  they  mark  hia  feU, 
And  doae  hia  beamleaa  eye,  who,  trembling,  meeta 
A  late  repentance,  and  an  early  grave. 

With  thine  and  elfin   Fancy'a 


Safe  in  the  lowly  vale  of  lettered  < 
From  all  the  dull  bnflfiKNiery  of  life. 
Thy  aacred  influence  gratefiil  may  I  own ; 
Nor  till  old  age  ahall  lead  me  to  my  tomb^ 
Quit  thee  and  all  tliy  channs  with  many  a  tear. 

On  Omole,  or  cold  Soracte'a  top. 
Singing  defiance  to  the  threat'ning  storm, 
Thus  the  lone  bird,  in  winter's  rudest  hour, 
Hid  in  some  cavern,  shrouds  its  rufiled  plumes. 
And  through  the  long,  long  night,  regardless  heait 
The  wild  wind'a  keeneat  blast  and  daahing  rain. 


THOMAS  RUSSELL. 


CBon,lf0.    DM.inB.1 


[Thomas  Russell  was  the  aon  of  an  attorney 
at  Bridport,  and  one  of  Joseph  Warton's  wonder- 
ftil  boys  at  Winchester  8ch(x>l.  He  became  fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  died  of  consumption 
at  Bristol  Hot-Wdls  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 

Hkb  poems  were  posthumous.    The  sonnet  on 


Philoctetes  is  very  fine ;  and  of  our  young  writeri, 
mature  rather  in  geniua  than  in  years,  Ruaaell 
holda  no  humble  place.  Mr.  Southey  haa  num- 
bered five,  and  Ruasell  la  among  them — Ohat- 
terton,  Bruce,  Ruaaell,  Bampfylde,  and  Kirke 
White.] 


80NKKI8. 


10  YALCLU8A. 


What  though,  Valchiaa,  the  fond  bard  be  fled. 
That  woo'd  his  feir  in  thy  sequester'd  bowers, 
Long  loved  her  living,  long  bemoan'd  her  dead, 
And  hung  her  visionary  shrine  with  flowers ! 
What  though  no  more  he  teach  thy  shades  to  mourn 
The  hapleaa  chancea  that  to  love  belong. 


As  eret  when  drooping  o'er  her  turf  forlorn, 
He  charm'd  wild  Echo  with  hie  plaintive  aong. 
Yet  still,  enamour'd  of  the  tender  tale. 
Pale  Passion  haunts  thy  grove's  romantic  gloom, 
Tet  still  soft  music  breathea  in  every  g^le. 
Still  undecay'd  the  fairy  garlanda  bloom, 
Still  heavenly  incenae  filla  each  flagrant  vale. 
Still  Petrazch'a  Geniua  weepa  o'er  Lanra'a  tomb. 


JOHN  LOGAN. 
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SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WBITTEN  AT  LEUNOS. 
On  this  lone  isle,  whose  rugged  rocks  afiright 
The  caatious  pilot,  ten  revolving  years 
Great  Peon's  son,  unwonted  erst  to  tears. 
Wept  o'er  his  wound:  alike  each  rolling  light 
Of  heaven  he  watch'd,  and  blamed  its  lingering 

flight: 
By  day  the  sea-mew,  screaming  round  his  cave, 
Drove  slumber  from  bis  eyes,  the  chiding  wave, 


And  savage  bowlings  chssed  his  dreams  by  night. 
Hope  still  was  his;    in  each  low  breeze  that 

sigh'd 
Through  his  rude  grot,  he  heard  a  coming  oar : 
In  each  white  cloud  a  coming  sail  he  spied ; 
Nor  seldom  listen'd  to  the  fancied  roar 
Of  CBtna's  torrents,  or  the  hoarser  tide 
That  parts  lamed    Trachis    from    th'    Euboic 

shore. 


JOHN  LOGAN. 


[B«ni,  1T48.    IHed,lT88.J 


John  Logan  was  the  son  of  a  fanner,  in  the 
parish  of  Fala,  and  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scot- 
land. He  was  educated  for  the  church,  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  There  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Robertson,  who  was  then 
a  student  of  his  own  standing ;  and  he  was  in- 
debted to  that  eminent  character  for  many  friendly 
offices  in  the  course  of  his  life.  After  finishing 
his  theological  studies,  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Uibster,  as  tutor 
to  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  he  was  onlained  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Leith;  and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  scheme 
for  revising  the  psalmody  of  the  Scottish  church, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
contributed  to  this  undertaking  several  scriptural 
translations,  and  paraphrases,  of  his  own  compo- 
sition. About  the  same  time,  he  delivered,  during 
two  successive  seasons,  in  Edinburgh,  Lectures 
on  History,  which  were  attended  with  so  much 
approbation,  that  he  was  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Professorship  of  History  in  the 
university;  but,  as  the  chair  had  been  always 
filled  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  the  choice  fell  upon  another  competitor, 
who  possessed  that  qualification.  When  disap- 
pointed in  this  object,  he  published  the  substance 
of  his  lectures  in  a  work,  entitled,  **  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History ;"  and,  in  a  separate 
essay,  *«  On  the  Manners  of  Asia." 

His  poems,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  cir- 
culated in  MS.  or  printed  in  a  desultory  manner, 
were  collected  and  published  in  1781.  The 
favourable  reception  which  they  met  with,  en- 
couraged him  to  attempt  the  composition  of  a 
tragedy,  and  he  chose  the  charter  of  Runnymede 
for  his  subject.  This  innocent  drama  was  sent 
to  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  by  whom  it 
was  accepted,  and  even  put  into  rehearsal ;  but. 


on  some  groundless  rumour  of  its  containing  dan- 
gerous political  matter,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
thought  fit  to  prohibit  its  representation.  It  was, 
however,  acted  on  the  Edinburgh  boards,  and 
afterward  published ;  though  without  exhibiting 
in  its  contents  any  thing  calculated  to  agitate 
either  poetical  or  political  feelings. 

In  the  mean  time  our  author  unhappily  drew 
on  himself  the  displeasure  of  his  parishioners. 
His  connection  with  the  stage  was  deemed  im- 
proper in  a  clergyman.  His  literary  pursuits 
interfered  with  his  pastoral  diligence;  and,  what 
was  Worse,  he  was  constitutionaUy  subject  to  fits 
of  depression,  from  which  he  took  refuge  in  ine- 
briety. Whatever  his  irregularities  were,  (for 
they  have  been  dififerently  described,)  he  was 
obliged  to  compound  for  them,  by  resigning  his 
flock,  and  retiring  upon  a  small  annuity.  He 
came  to  London,  where  his  principal  literary  em- 
ployments were, furnishing  articles  for  the  English 
Review,  and  writing  in  vindication  of  Warren 
Hastings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  at  his 
lodgings,  in  Marlborough-street.  His  Sermons, 
which  were  published  two  years  after  his  death, 
have  obtained  considerable  popularity. 

His  «<  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo"  is  the  most  agree- 
able effusion  of  his  fancy.  Bvrke  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it,  that,  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  author.  His 
claim  to  this  piece  has  indeed  been  disputed  by 
the  relatives  of  Michael  Bruce ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  when  Bracers  poems  were  sent  to  Logan,  he 
published  them  intermixed  with  his  own,  without 
any  marks  to  discriminate  the  respective  authors. 
He  is  further  accused  of  having  refused  to  restore 
the  MSS.  But  as  the  charge  of  stealing  the  Cuckoo 
from  Bruce  was  not  brought  against  Logan  in 
his  life-time,  it  cannot,  in  charity,  sUnd  against  his 
memory  on  the  bare  assertion  of  his  accusers.* 


ODB  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 
Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove ! 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repaun  thy  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 
Thy  certain  voice  we  hear; 
81 


Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 
Or  mark  the  rolling  year  1 


[*  BecAuse  aome  pieces  whieh  tan  printed  among  the 
remains  of  poor  Michael  Druoe,  have  been  SBcrlhed  to 
Lot;aa,  Mr.  (Maimers  baa  not  thoaght  it  proper  to  admit 
Bruce'8  poems  into  his  ooUectlonw— Socthxt,  Quar.  Rn. 
vol.  zL  p.  Ml.] 
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JOHN  LOGAN 


Delightftil  Tiiitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowera, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoodboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear. 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  haiL 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year ! 

Oh  could  I  fiy,  Td  fly  with  thee! 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 


THB  LOYER& 
Har.  'Tis  midnight  dark :  'tis  silence  deep, 
My  father's  house  is  hush'd  in  sleep ; 
In  dreams  the  lover  meets  his  bride, 
She  sees  her  lover  at  her  side ; 
The  mourner's  voice  is  now  supprcss'd, 
A  while  the  weary  are  at  rest : 
'Tis  midnight  dark ;  'tis  silence  deep ; 
I  only  wake,  and  wake  to  weep. 

The  window's  drawn,  the  ladder  waits, 
I  spy  no  watchman  at  the  gates ; 
No  tread  re-echoes  through  the  hall, 
No  shadow  moves  along  the  wall. 
I  am  alone.    'Tis  dreary  night, 
Oh  come,  thou  partner  of  my  flight! 
Shield  me  from  darkness,  from  alarms ; 
Oh  take  me  trembling  to  thine  arms ! 

The  dog  howls  dismal  in  thelieath, 

The  raven  croaks  the  dirge  of  death ; 

Ah  me !  disaster's  in  the  sound ! 

The  terrors  of  the  night  are  round  ; 

A  sad  mischance  my  fears  forebode, 

The  demon  of  the  dark's  abroad, 

And  lures,  with  apparition  dire, 

The  night-struck  man  through  flood  and  fire. 

The  owlet  screams  ill-boding  sounds. 
The  spirit  walks  unholy  rounds ; 
The  wizard's  hour  eclipsing  rolls ; 
The  shades  of  hell  usurp  the  poles : 
The  moon  retires ;  the  heaven  departs. 
From  opening  earth  a  spectre  starts : 
My  spirit  dies — Away  my  feara. 
My  love,  my  life,  my  lord  appears ! 

Hen,  I  come,  I  come,  my  love !  my  life  ! 
And  nature's  dearest  name,  my  wife! 


Long  have  I  loved  thee ;  long  have  aouglit : 
And  dangers  braved,  and  battles  fought ; 
In  this  embrace  our  evils  end ; 
From  this  our  better  days  ascend ; 
Tlie  year  of  suffering  now  is  o'er, 
At  last  we  meet  to  part  no  more ! 

My  lovely  bride !  my  consort,  come ! 
The  rapid  chariot  rolls  thee  home. 

Har,  I  fear  to  go 1  dare  not  stay. 

Look  back. 1  dare  not  look  that  way. 

Hen,  No  evil  ever  shall  betide 
My  love,  while  I  am  at  her  aide. 
Lo!  thy  protector  and  thy  friend. 
The  arms  that  fold  thee  will  defend. 

Har.  Still  beats  my  bosom  with  alarms : 
I  tremble  while  I'm  in  thy  arms  ! 
What  will  impassion'd  lovers  do ! 
What  have  I  done — to  follow  you  ? 
I  leave  a  father  torn  with  fears ; 
I  leave  a  mother  bathed  in  tears ; 
A  brother,  girding  on  his  sword. 
Against  my  life,  against  my  lord. 

Now,  without  father,  mother,  friend. 
On  thee  my  future  days  depend ; 
Wilt  thou,  for  ever  true  to  love, 
A  fother,  mother,  brother  prove  ? 

O  Henry ! ^to  thy  arms  I  fall. 

My  friend !  my  husband !  and  my  all! 
Alas !  what  hazards  may  I  run  ! 
Shouldst  thou  forsake  me — I'm  undone. 

Hen,  My  Harriet,  dissipate  thy  fears. 
And  let  a  husband  wipe  thy  tears ; 
For  ever  join'd  our  fates  combine. 
And  I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine. 
The  fires  the  firmament  that  rend, 
On  this  devoted  head  descend, 
If  e'er  in  thought  from  thee  I  rove, 
Or  love  thee  less  than  now  I  love ! 

Although  our  fathers  have  been  foes, 
From  hatred  stronger  love  arose ; 
From  adverse  briers  that  threat'ning  stood. 
And  threw  a  horror  o'er  the  wood, 
Two  lovely  roses  met  on  high. 
Transplanted  to  a  better  sky ; 
And,  grafted  in  one  stock,  they  grow, 
In  union  spring,  in  beauty  blow. 

Har:  My  heart  believes  my  love ;  but  stiU 
My  boding  mind  presages  ill: 
For  luckless  ever  was  our  love. 
Dark  as  the  sky  that  hung  above. 
While  we  embraced,  we  shook  with  fean. 
And  with  our  kisses  mingled  tears ; 
We  met  with  murmurs  and  with  sighs, 
And  parted  still  with  watery  eyes. 

An  unforeseen  and  fatal  hand 
Oross'd  all  the  measures  love  had  plann'd 
Intrusion  marr'd  the  tender  hour, 
A  demon  started  in  the  bower ; 
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If;  like  the  psBt,  the  fbture  run, 
And  my  dark  day  is  but  begun, 
What  doudfl  may  hang  above  my  head  1 
What  teara  may  I  have  yet  to  shed! 

Hen.  Oh  do  not  wound  that  gentle  breait, 
Nor  sink,  with  fancied  ills  opprest; 
For  softness,  sweetness,  all,  thou  art, 
And  love  is  virtue  in  thy  heart. 
That  bosom  ne'er  shall  heave  again 
But  to  the  poet's  tender  strain ; 
And  never  more  these  eyes  overflow 
But  for  a  hapless  lover's  woe. 

Long  on  the  ocean  tempest-tost, 
At  last  we  gain  the  happy  coast ; 
And  safe  recount  upon  the  shore 
Our  sufferings  past,  and  dangers  o'er : 
Past  scenes;  the  woes  we  wept  erewhile 
Will  make  our  future  minutes  smile : 
When  sudden  joy  from  sorrow  springs. 
How  the  heart  thrills  through  all  its  strings ! 

Har.  My  father's  castle  springs  to  sight; 
Te  towers  that  gave  me  to  the  light ! 
O  hills !  0  vales !  where  I'fiave  play'd ; 
Ye  woods,  that  wrap  me  in  your  shade ! 
O  scenes  I've  often  wander'd  o'er ! 

0  scenes  I  shaU  behold  no  more  ! 

1  take  a  long,  last,  lingering  view: 
Adieu !  my  native  land,  adieu  ! 

O  father,  mother,  brother  dear ! 
O  names  still  utter'd  with  a  tear  ! 
Upon  whose  knees  I've  sat  and  smiled. 
Whose  griefs  my  blandishments  beguiled ; 
Whom  I  forsake  in  sorrows  old. 
Whom  I  shall  never  more  behold ! 


Faiewdl,  my  friends,i  a  long  farewell. 
Till  time  shall  toll  the  funeral  knell. 

Hen.  Thy  fiiends,  thy  fether's  house  resign ; 
My  friends,  my  house,  my  all  is  thine: 
Awake,  arise,  my  wedded  wife. 
To  higher  thoughts,  and  happier  life! 
For  thee  the  marriage  feast  is  spread, 
For  thee  the  virgins  deck  the  bed ; 
The  star  of  Venus  shines  above. 
And  all  thy  future  life  is  love. 

They  rise,  the  dear  domestic  hours ! 
The  May  of  love  unfolds  her  flow'rs ; 
Youth,  beauty,  pleasure,  spread  the  feast, 
And  friendship  sits  a  constant  guest ;  \ 

In  cheerful  peace  the  mom  ascends. 
In  wine  and  love  the  evening  ends ; 
At  distance  grandeur  sheds  a  ray. 
To  gild  the  evening  of  our  day. 

Connubial  love  has  dearer  names. 
And  finer  ties,  and  sweeter  claims. 
Than  e'er  unwedded  hearts  can  feel. 
Than  wedded  hearts  can  e'er  reveal ; 
Pure  as  Che  charities  above, 
Rise  the  sweet  sympathies  of  love ; 
And  closer  cords  than  those  of  life 
Unite  the  husband  to  the  wife. 

Like  cherubs  new  come  from  the  skies, 
Henrys  and  Harriets  round  us  rise ; 
And  playing  wanton  in  the  hall, 
With  accent  sweet  their  parents  call ; 
To  your  fair  images  I  run, 
You  clasp  the  husband  in  the  son ; 
O  how  the  mother's  heart  will  bound ; 
O  how  the  father's  joy  be  crown'd ! 
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Robert  Nuqent  was  descended  from  the 
Nugents  of  Carlanstown,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  Michael  Nugent, 
by  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Trimlestown. 
In  the  year  1741,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  St  Mawes,  in  Cornwall;  and, 
becoming  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  appointed  in  (1747)  comptroller  of 
his  Royal  Highness's  household.  On  the  death 
of  the  Prince  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court, 
and  was  named  successively  a  lord  of  the  tiea- 
suryf  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland,  and 
a  lord  of  trade.  In  1767  he  was  created  Baron 
Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  and  subsequently 
Earl  Nugent  He  was  thrice  married.  His 
second  wife,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  large  fbr^ 
tune,  was  sister  and  heiress  to  Secretaiy  Craggs, 
the  friend  of  Addison. 


His  political  character  was  neither  independent 
nor  eminent,  except  for  such  honours  as  the  court 
could  bestow ;  but  we  are  told  that  in  some  in- 
stances  he  stood  forth  as  an  advocate  for  the  inte- 
rests of  Ireland.  His  zeal  for  the  manufactures 
of  his  native  island  induced  him,  on  one  occasion, 
to  present  the  queen  with  a  new-year's  gift  of 
Irish  grogham,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  verses ; 
and  it  was  wickedly  alleged,  that  her  majesty  had 
returned  her  thanks  to  the  noble  author  for  both 
hit  pieets  of  stuff, 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  anony- 
mously, by  Dodsley,  in  1739.  Lord  OHard  re- 
marks, that  <*  he  was  one  of  those  men  of  parts, 
whose  dawn  was  the  brightest  moment  of  a  long 
life.  He  was  first  known  by  a  very  spirited  ode 
on  his  conversion  from  popery ;  yet  he  relapsed 
to  the  faith  he  had  abjured.    On  the  cvcum- 
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flUnce  of  hifl  le-conTerrion  it  is  ancharitible  to 
lay  much  itreH  against  his  memoiy.  There  have 
been  instances  of  it  in  men,  whom  either  church 
would  have  been  proud  to  appropriate.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  poem  on  Faith  formed, 


at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  an  anti-dimax  to  Che 
fint  promise  of  his  literary  talenls;  and  tboogii 
he  possessed  abilities,  and  turned  tfaeaa  to  his 
private  aoeott&t,  he  rose  to  no  pobGc  t 
as  a  statesman.* 


ODB  TO  WILLIAM  PULTENET,  SSQ.t 

RiMOTS  from  liberty  and  truth. 
By  fortune's  crime,  my  early  youth 

Drank  error's  poison'd  springs, 
Taught  by  dark  creeds  and  mystic  law, 
Wrapt  up  in  reverential  awe, 

I  bow'd  to  priests  and  kings. 

Soon  reason  dawn'd,  with  troubled  sight 
I  caught  the  glimpse  of  painful  light. 

Afflicted  and  afraid ; 
Too  weak  it  shone  to  mark  my  way, 
Enough  to  tempt  my  steps  to  stray 

Along  the  dubious  shade. 

Restless  I  roam'd,  when  from  afar 
Lo,  Hooker  shines  I  the  friendly  star 

Sends  forth  a  steady  ray. 
Thus  cbeer'd,  and  eager  to  pursue, 
I  mount,  till  glorious  to  my  view, 

Locke  spreads  the  realms  of  day. 

Now  warm'd  with  noble  Sidney's  page, 
I  pant  with  all  the  patriot's  rage ; 

Now  wrapt  in  Plato's  dream, 
,  With  More  and  Harrington  around 
I  tread  fair  Freedom's  magic  ground, 

And  trace  the  flatt'ring  scheme. 

But  soon  tbe  beauteous  Tision  flies ; 
And  hideous  spectres  now  arise, 

Corruption's  direful  train : 
Tbe  partial  judge  perverting  laws, 
The  priest  forsaking  virtue's  cause, 

And  senates  slaves  to  gain. 

Vainly  the  pious  artist's  toil 
Would  rear  to  heaven  a  mortel  pile, 

On  some  immortal  plan ; 
Within  a  sure,  though  varying  date, 
Confined,  alas !  is  every  stete 

Of  empire  and  of  man. 

What  though  the  good,  the  brave,  the  wise. 
With  adverse  force  undaunted  rise, 

To  break  the  eternal  doom ! 
Though  Cato  lived,  though  Tully  spoke, 
Though  Brutus  dealt  the  godlike  stroke, 

Yet  perish'd  fated  Rome.]: 


[•  (kldsmltli,  who  admitted  hlf>  R>i$tU  to  a  Lady  among 
bte  Bettoties  of  Britiah  Foetiy,  addreoaed  hia  Saundi  qf 
Vknimm  to  htm. 

"I  am  told,"  writes  Mr.  Jobn  Gray  to  Smollett,  "that 
Ihr.Ctoldnnlth  now  generally  lires  with  hia  oountryman, 
Loid  Glare,  who  has  loat  hia  only  aon  Oblonel  Nufent." 
Xondon,  Ji4y  9, 177L    Swrop.  Mag.  vol.  xIt.] 


To  swell  some  foture  tyrant's  pride. 
Good  Fleuiy  poors  the  golden  tide 

On  GaDia's  smiling  shores; 
Once  more  her  fields  shall  thirst  in  vain 
For  wholesome  streams  of  honest  gain. 

While  rapine  wastes  her  stores. 

Yet  glorious  is  the  great  design, 
And  such,  O  Pulteney  !  such  is  thine. 

To  prop  a  nation's  frame : 
If  crush'd  beneath  the  sacred  weight. 
The  ruins  <tf  a  foiling  stete 

Shall  tell  the  patriot's  name. 


ODB  TO  MANKIND. 

Is  there,  or  do  the  schoolmen  dream  ? 
Is  there  on  earth  a  power  supreme, 

The  delegate  of  heaven. 
To  whom  an  unoontroU'd  command, 
In  eveiy  realm  o'er  sea  and  land. 

By  special  grace  is  given  t 

Then  say,  what  signs  this  god  proclaim  1 
Dwells  he  amidst  the  diamond's  flame, 

A  throne  his  hallow'd  shrine  t 
The  bonow'd  pomp,  the  arm'd  array, 
Want,  fear,  and  impotence,  betray 

Strange  proofo  of  power  divine ! 

If  service  due  from  human  kind. 
To  men  in  slothful  ease  redined, 

Can  form  a  sovereign's  claim : 
Hafl,  monarchs !  ye,  whom  heaven  ordains^ 
Our  toil's  unshared,  to  share  our  gains, 

Ye  idiots,  blind  and  lame ! 

Superior  virtue,  wisdom,  might, 
Create  and  mark  the  ruler's  right, 

So  reason  must  conclude: 
Then  thine  it  is,  to  whom  belong 
The  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  strong, 

Thrice  sacred  multitude ! 

In  thee,  vast  All !  are  these  contain'd. 
For  thee  are  those,  thy  parte  ordain'd. 

So  nature's  systems  roll : 
The  sceptre's  thine,  if  such  there  be ; 
If  none  thero  is,  then  thou  art  fiee, 

Groat  monarch !  mighty  whole ! 


write] 


Jt  «Blr.  Nugent,"  says  Gray  to  Walpole,  "sare  did  net 
Ite  his  own  Ode.    Mallet,  it  was  nnlvenaUy  bellevad, 
had  trimmed  and  doctored  it  up."] 

[1  This  very  fine  Terse  is  quoted  by  Gibbon  in  hk  cfaa* 
xai^  of  Bmtiu,— An  honour  it  deaetrea.] 
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Let  the  proud  tyrant  rest  hm  cause 
On  fiuth,  preicriptioii,  force,  or  laws. 

An  host's  or  senate's  Toice ! 
His  voice  affirms  thy  stronger  due, 
Who  for  the  many  made  the  fow, 

And  gave  the  species  choice. 

Unsanctified  by  thy  command, 
Unown*d  by  thee,  the  scepter'd  hand 

The  trembling  slave  may  bind ; 
But  loose  from  nature's  moral  ties, 
The  oath  by  force  imposed  belies 

The  unassenting  mind. 

Thy  will's  thy  rule,  thy  good  its  end ; 
You  punish  only  to  d^nd 

What  parent  nature  gave:  t 

And  he  who  dares  her  gifts  invade. 
By  nature's  oldest  law  is  made 

Thy  victim  or  thy  slave. 

Thus  reason  founds  the  just  degree 
On  universal  liberty. 

Not  private  rights  assign'd : 
Through  various  nature's  wide  extent, 
No  private  beings  e'er  wero  meant 

To  hurt  the  general  kind. 

Thee  justice  guides,  thee  right  maintains. 
The  oppressor's  wrongs,  the  pilTrar's  gains, 

Thy  injured  weal  impair. 
Thy  warmest  passions  soon  subside, 
Nor  partial  envy,  hate,  nor  pride. 

Thy  temper'd  counsels  share. 

Each  instance  of  thy  vengeful  rage, 
Collected  from  each  clime  and  age, 

Though  malice  swell  the  sum. 
Would  seem  a  spotless  scanty  scroll, 
Compared  with  Marius'  bloody  roll. 

Or  Sylla's  hippodrome. 

But  thine  has  been  imputed  blame. 
The  unworthy  fow  assume  thy  name, 

The  rabble  weak  and  loud ; 
Or  those  who  on  thy  ruins  feast. 
The  lord,  the  lawyer,  and  the  priest; 

A  mora  ignoble  crowd. 

Avails  it  thee,  if  one  devours. 

Or  lesser  spoilers  share  his  powers, 

While  both  thy  claim  oppose  ? 
Monsters  who  wore  thy  sullied  crown, 
Tyrants  who  puU'd  those  monsters  down. 

Alike  to  thee  were  foes. 

Far  other  shone  fair  Freedom's  band. 
Far  other  was  the  immortal  stand. 

When  Hampden  fought  for  thee : 
Tbey  snatch'd  from  rapine's  gripe  thy  spmis. 
The  fruits  and  prize  of  glorious  toils. 

Of  arts  and  industry. 

On  thee  yet  foams  the  preacher's  rage. 
On  thee  fierce  frowns  the  historian's  page, 

A  false  apostate  train : 
Tears  stream  adown  the  martyr's  tomb ; 
Unpitied  in  their  harder  doom, 

Thy  thousands  strow  the  plain. 


These  had  no  charms  to  please  the 
No  graceful  port,  no  eloquence. 

To  win  the  Muse's  throng : 
Unknown,  unsung,  unmark'd  they  lie ; 
But  Cosar's  fate  o'ercasto  the  sky. 

And  Nature  mourns  his  wrong. 

Thy  foes,  a  frontless  band,  invade ; 
Thy  friends  afibrd  a  timid  aid. 

And  yield  up  half  the  right 
Ev'n  Locke  beams  forth  a  mingled  ray, 
Afraid  to  pour  the  flood  of  day 

On  man's  too  foeble  sight 

Hence  are  the  motley  systems  framed. 
Of  right  transferr'd,  of  power  redaim'd : 

Distinctions  weak  and  vain. 
Wise  nature  mocks  the  wrangling  herd ; 
For  unndaim'd,  and  untrani^ferr'd. 

Her  powers  and  rights  remain. 

While  law  the  royal  agent  moves, 
The  instrument  thy  choice  approves, 

We  bow  through  him  to  you. 
But  change,  or  cease  the  inspiring  choice, 
The  sovereign  sinks  a  private  voice. 

Alike  in  one,  or  fow ! 

Shall  then  the  wretch,  whose  dastard  heart 
Shrinks  at  a  tyrant's  nobler  part. 

And  only  dares  betray ; 
With  reptile  wiles,  alas !  prevail, 
Where  force,  and  rage,  and  priestcraft  fail. 

To  pilfer  power  awayl 

Oh !  shall  the  bought,  and  buying  tribe. 
The  slaves  who  take,  and  deal  the  bribe, 

A  people's  claims  enjoy ! 
So  Indian  murd'rers  hope  to  gain 
The  powers  and  virtues  of  the  slain. 

Of  wretches  they  destroy. 

«  Avert  it.  Heaven !  you  love  the  brave, 
Yon  hate  the  treach'rous,  willing  slave. 

The  self-devoted  head; 
Nor  shall  an  hireling's  voice  convey 
That  sacred  prize  to  lawless  sway. 

For  which  a  nation  bled." 

Vain  prayer,  the  coward's  weak  resource ! 
Directing  reason,  active  force. 

Propitious  heaven  bestows. 
But  ne'er  shall  flame  the  thund'ring  sky. 
To  aid  the  trembling  herd  that  fly 

Before  their  weaker  foes. 

In  names  there  dwell  no  magic  cfaaims, 
The  British  virtues,  British  arms 

Unloosed  our  fethers'  band : 
Say,  Greece  and  Rome !  if  these  should  foil, 
What  names,  what  ancestors  avail, 

To  save  a  sinking  land  1 

Far,  far  from  us  such  ills  shall  be, 
Mankind  shall  boast  one  nation  free. 

One  monarch  truly  great : 
Whose  title  speaks  a  people's  choice. 
Whose  sovereign  will  a  people's  voice. 

Whose  strength  a  prosp'rous  state. 


WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE. 


CBern,  I1M.    Med,  1T8B.] 


William  Julius  Micklk  wag  born  at  Lang- 
holm, in  Dunfrieashire.  Hia  father,  who  waa  a 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church,  had  lived  for 
aome  time  in  London,  and  had  preached  in  the 
diaaenting  meeting-houae  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Watta.  He  returned  to  Scotland  on  being  pre- 
aented  to  the  living  of  Langholm,  the  dutiea  of 
which  he  fulfilled  for  many  yeara ;  and,  in  con- 
aideration  of  hia  long  aervicea,  waa  permitted  to 
retain  the  stipend  after  he  had  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  better  education  of  his  children. 
His  brother-in-law  was  a  brewer  in  Edinburgh, 
on  whose  death  the  old  clergyman  unfortunately 
embarked  his  property,  in  order  to  continue  his 
business,  under  the  name  of  his  eldest  son. 
William,  who  was  a  younger  son,  was  taken  from 
the  high-school  of  Edinburgh,  and  placed  aa  a 
clerk  in  the  concern ;  and,  on  coming  of  age,  took 
the  whole  responsibility  of  it  upon  himself.  When 
it  is  mentioned,  that  Mickle  had,  from  his  boyish 
years,  been  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  Spenaer, 
and  that,  before  he  waa  twenty,  he  had  composed 
two  tragedies  and  half  an  epic  poem,  which  were 
in  due  time  consigned  to  the  flames,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  his  habits  of  mind  were  not 
peculiarly  fitted  for  close  and  minute  attention  to 
a  trade  which  required  incessant  auperintendence. 
He  waa,  besides,  unfortunate,  in  becoming  secu- 
rity for  an  inaolvent  acquaintance.  In  the  year 
1763  he  became  a  bankrupt;  and  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  severity  of  one  of  his  creditors,  he 
repaired  to  London,  feeling  the  misery  of  his  own 
circumstances  aggravated  by  those  of  his  relations 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him. 

Before  leaving  Scotland,  he  had  corresponded 
with  Lord  Lyttelton,  to  whom  he  had  submitted 
some  of  his  poems  in  MS.,  and  one,  entitled 
"Providence,"  which  he  had  printed  in  1762. 
Lord  Lyttelton  patronised  his  Muse  rather  than 
his  fortune.  He  undertook  (to  use  his  lordship's 
own  phrase)* to  be  his  "schoolmaster  in  poetry;" 
but  his  fastidious  blottings  could  be  of  no  service 
to  any  man  who  had  a  particle  of  genius :  and 
the  only  personal  benefit  which  he  attempted  to 
render  him  waa  to  write  to  his  brother,  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  in  Mickle'a  behalf,  when 
our  poet  had  thoughta  of  going  out  to  that  ialand. 
Mickle,  however,  alwaya  apoke  with  becoming 
liberality  of  this  connection.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  suavity  of  Lord  Lyttelton'a  manners, 
and  knew  that  his  means  of  patronage  were  very 
slender.  In  the  meantime,  he  lived  nearly  two 
yeara  in  London,  upon  remittances  from  his  friends 
in  Scotland,  and  by  writing  for  the  daily  papera. 

After  having  fluctuated  between  several  achemea 
for  aubeistence,  he  at  length  accepted  of  the 
situation  of  corrector  to  the  Clarendon  press,  at 
Oxford.     Whilst  he    reUined    that   office,  he 


published  a  poem,  which  he  at  first  named 
<*  The  Concubine ;"  but  on  finding  that  the  title 
alarmed  delicate  ears,  and  suggested  a  folse  idea 
of  its  spirit  and  contenta,  he  changed  it  to  **  8jr 
Martyn."*  At  Oxford  he  also  engaged  in  polemi- 
cal divinity,  and  published  aome  aevere  animad- 
versions on  Dr.  Harwooda's  recent  translation  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  alao  ahowed  his  fidefity 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  a  tract,  entitled  "  Vol- 
taire in  the  Shadea;  or  Dialogues  on  the  Deislacal 
Controversy  .* ' 

His  greatest  poetical  undertaking  was  the 
translation  of  "  The  Lusiad,"  which  he  began  in 
1770,  and  finished  in  five  years.  For  the  sake 
of  leisure  and  retirement,  he  gave  up  his  aitaa^ 
tion  at  the  Clarendon  presa,  and  resided  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Tomkins,  a  farmer  at  Forest 
Hill,  near  Oxford.  The  English  Lusiad  was 
dedicated,  by  permission  to  the  Duke  of  Bac- 
deugh ;  but  his  Grace  returned  not  the  slightest 
notice  or  kindness  to  his  ingeiuous  countryman. 
Whatever  might  be  the  duke*s  reasons,  good  or 
bad,  for  this  neglect,  he  was  a  man  fully  capable 
of  acting  on  his  own  judgment ;  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  making  any  other  person  responsible 
for  his  conduct  But  Mickle,  or  his  friends, 
suspected  that  Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume 
had  maliciously  stood  between  him  and  the 
Bucdeuch  patronage.  This  was  a  mere  sus- 
picion, which  our  author  and  his  friends  ought 
either  to  have  proved  or  suppressed.  Mickle 
was  indeed  the  declared  antagonist  of  Home ;  he 
had  written  against  him,  and  could  not  hear  his 
name  mentioned  with  temper;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  hatred  was  mu- 
tual That  Adam  Smith  should  have  done  him 
a  mean  injury,  no  one  will  believe  probable,  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  traditional  private  charac- 
ter of  that  philosopher.  But  Mickle  was  also 
the  antagonist  of  Smith's  doctrines  on  political 
economy,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  "Dissertation 
on  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company."  The 
author  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  forsooth, 
was  jealous  of  his  opinions  on  monopolies !  Even 
this  paltry  supposition  is  contradicted  by  dates, 
for  Mickle*s  tract  upon  the  subject  of  Monopolies 
was  published  several  years  after  the  preface  to 
the  Lusiad.  Upon  the  whole,  the  suspicion 
of  his  philosophical  enemies  having  poiaoned 
the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  seems  to 
have  proceeded  firom  the  aame  irritable  vanity, 
which  made  him  threaten  to  celebrate  Garrick 

[*  UielcIe'B  ftcllity  of  versifioation  was  so  great,  that, 
being  a  printer  by  profession,  he  firequently  put  hu  lines 
into  type  without  taking  the  trouble  previously  to  put 
them  into  writhig;  thus  uniting  the  oompoeition  of  the 
author  with  the  mechanical  operation  which  typographer* 
call  by  the  same  name.— Sot  WAXAsa  Boon,  FOeL  Works, 
vol.  L  p.  70.] 
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as  the  hero  of  a  second  Danclad  when  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  his  tragedy,  **  Tho  Siege  of 
Marseilles."* 

Though  the  Lusiad  had  a  tolerable  sale,  his 
circumstances  still  made  his  friends  solicitous 
that  he  should  obtain  some  settled  provision. 
Dr.  Lowth  offered  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
church.  He  refused  the  offer  with  honourable 
delicacy,  lest  his  former  writings  in  favour  of 
religion  should  be  attributed  to  the  prospect  of 
reward.  At  length  the  friendship  of  his  kins- 
man, Commodore  Johnstone,  relieved  him  from 
unsettled  prospects.  Being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  destined  for  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  he  took  out  the  translator  of  Camoens 
as  his  private  secretary.  Mickle  was  received 
with  distinguished  honours  at  Lisbon.  The  Duke 
of  Braganza,  in  admitting  him  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon,  presented  him  with 
his  own  picture. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1780,  with  a  con- 
siderable acquisition  of  prize-money,  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  the  prize 
profits  of  the  cruise.  His  fortune  now  enabled 
him  to  discharge  the  debts  of  his  early  and  mer- 
cantile life.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Tomkins,  with  whom  he  had  resided  while  trans- 
lating the  Lusiad ;  and,  with  every  prospect  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  affluence 
and  tranquillity,  purchased  a  house,  and  settled 
at  Wheatley,  near  Oxford.  So  far  his  circum- 
stances have  almost  the  agreeable  air  of  a  con- 
cluding novel ;  but  the  failure  of  a  banker  with 
whom  he  was  connected  as  prize  agent,  and  a 
chancery  suit  in  which  he  was  involved,  greatly 
diminished  his  finances,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  his  latter  years.  Ho  died  at  Forest  Hill,  after 
a  short  illness. 

His  reputation  principally  rests  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Lusiad,  which  no  Englishman  had 
attempted  before  him,  except  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe.  Sir  Richard's  version  is  quaint,  flat,  and 
harsh ;  and  he  has  interwoven  many  ridiculously 
conceited  expressions  which  are  foreign  both  to 
the  spirit  and  style  of  his  original';  but  in  gene- 
ral it  is  closer  than  the  modern  translation  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  Camoens.  Altogether, 
Fanshawe's  representation  of  the  Portuguese 
poem  may  be  compared  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tapestry.     Mickle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free, 

[*  In  tho  year  1709  I  might  have  gone  to  the  East  Indies 
on  *or7  advMitageoQs  t^ms.  I  hayc  a  relation  an  India 
Director,  and  there  are  two  others  with  whom  I  have  great 
interest;  I  mean  Johnotone  and  Dempster.  My  conduct 
iu  neglecting  Buch  advantages  appears  to  Rome  of  mj 
friond-«  aH  abflurd  and  HpiritleMi ; — but  they  mistake  me. 
I  urn  w  far  fVom  disliliing  to  venture  abrund,  that  should 
I  fail  of  poelioal  Kuocetia,  to  tho  East  Indies  I  will  certainly 
g):  and  it  was  only  In  the  hopes  that  my  tragedy  would 
eaalilc  me  to  indulge  the  strong  bent  of  my  inclinations, 
tliut  in  176'J  prevented  me.— Mickle  to  T.  Warian,  Oxford, 
April  IS  1771.] 

t  A  hiippy  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  description  of 
De  (ia^na'tfi  fleet  Anchoring  by  moonlight  in  the  harbour 
of  Mozambique. 
"Thu  moon,  full  orb'd,  fbrsalces  her  watery  cave, 

And  Wiii*  her  lovely  head  above  tbo  wave; 

The  snowy  spiendours  of  her  modest  ray 

Stream  o'er  the  glistening  waves,  and  glistening  play : 


flowery,  and  periphrastical ;  he  is  incomparably 
more  spirited  than  Fanshawe;  but  still  he  de- 
parts from  the  majestic  simplicity  of  Camoens' 
diction  as  widely  as  Pope  has  done  from  that  of 
Homer.t  "^^^  sonorous  and  simple  language  of 
the  Lusitanian  epic  is  like  the  sound  of  strumpet; 
and  Mickle*s  imitation  like  the  shakes  and  flou- 
rishes of  the  flute. 

Although  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  faults 
of  the  origuial,  he  has  taken  abundance  of  pains 
to  defend  them  in  his  notes  and  preface.  In 
this  he  has  not  been  successful.  The  long 
lecture  on  geography  and  Portuguese  history, 
which  Gama  delivers  to  the  king  of  Melinda.  is 
a  wearisome  interruption  to  the  narrative;  and 
the  use  of  Pagan  mythology  is  a  radical  and 
unanswerable  defect.  Mickle  informs  us  as  an 
apology  for  the  latter  circumstance,  that  all  this 
Pagan  machinery  was  allegorical,  and  that  tiie 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Homer  were  allegorical 
also;  an  assertion  which  would  require  to  be 
proved,  before  it  can  be  admitted.  Camoens 
himself  has  said  something  about  his  conceal- 
ment of  a  moral  meaning  under  his  Pagan 
deities;  but  if  he  has  any  such  morality,  it  is  so 
well  hidden  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it. 
The  Venus  of  the  Lusiad,  we  are  told,  is  Divine 
Love ;  and  how  is  this  Divine  Love  employed  ? 
For  no  other  end  than  to  give  the  poet  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  a  scene  of  sensual 
gratification,  an  island  is  purposely  raised  up  in 
the  ocean;  Venus  conducts  De  Gama  and  his 
followers  to  this  blessed  spot,  where  a  bevy  of 
the  nymphs  of  Venus  are  very  good-naturedly 
prepared  to  treat  them  to  their  favours;  not  as 
a  trial,  but  as  a  reward  for  their  virtues !  Vol- 
taire was  certainly  justified  in  pronouncing  this 
episode  a  piece  of  gratuitous  indecency.  In  the 
same  allegorical  spirit  no  doubt,  Bacchus,  who 
opposes  the  Portuguese  discoverers  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Heaven,  disguises  himself  as  a  Popish 
priest  and  celebrates  the  rites  of  the  catholic 
religion.  The  imagination  is  somewhat  pur'.led 
to  discover  why  Bacchus  should  be  an  enemy  to 
the  natives  of  a  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  so 
productive  of  his  beverage ;  and  a  friend  to  the 
Mahometans  who  forbid  the  use  of  it :  although 
there  is  something  amusing  in  the  idea  of  the 
jolly  god  ofilciating  as  a  Romish  clergyman. 

Mickle*s  story  of   Syr   Martyn   is   the   most 


Around  her,  glittering  on  the  Heavens*  arch'd  brow, 
Unnumber'd  stars  enclosed  in  azure  glow, 
Thick  as  the  dew  drops  in  the  April  dawn, 
Or  May  flowers  crowding  o'er  the  daisy  lawn. 
The  canvas  whitens  in  the  silvery  beam. 
And  with  a  mild  pale-red  the  pendants  gleam : 
The  mast's  tall  shadows  tremble  o'er  the  deep. 
The  peaceful  lines  a  holy  silence  keep; 
The  watchman's  carol,  echoed  from  the  prows, 
Alone,  at  times,  awakes  the  still  repose." 
In  this  beautiAil  sesrpieoe,  the  drcumstanoe  of  "the 
mast's  tall  shadow  trembling  o'er  tho  deep,"  and  of  the 
''carol  of  the  watchman  echoed  from  the  prows,"  are 
touches  of  the  translator's  addition.   Mickle  has,  however, 
got  more  credit  Ibr  improving  tho  Lusiad  than  he  de^rves. 
rCamoons  copied  Homer  in  the  above  quotation,  and  Mickle 
had  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  Pope's  translation  of  the 
passage.] 
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plMsing  of  his  origiDtl  piaoM.  The  object  of 
the  narrative  is  to  exhibit  the  degrading  efTecis 
of  concubinage,  in  the  history  of  an  amiable  man, 
who  is  reduced  to  despondency  and  sottishness, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  beldam  and  a  sfattem. 
The  defect  of  the  moral  is,  that  the  same  evils 
might  have  happened  to  8yr  Martin  in  a  state 


of  matrimony.  The  simplicity  of  the  tale  m  abe, 
unhappily,  overlaid  by  a  weight  of  allegovy  and 
of  obsolete  phraseology,  whidi  it  has  not  import- 
ance to  sustain.  8ucli  a  style,  applied  to  the 
history  of  a  man  and  his  housekeeper,  is  like 
building  a  diminutive  dwelling  in  all  the  pomp  of 
Gothic  arehhecture.* 


FROM  "STB  MARTIN." 
»  »  »  » 

**  Fleet  past  the  months  ere  yet  the  giddy  boy 
One  thought  bestowd  on  what  would  surely  be ; 
But  well  his  aunt  peroeivd  his  dangerous  toy. 
And  sore  she  feard  her  a  undent  familie 
Should  now  be  staind  with  blood  of  base  degree: 
For  sooth  to  tell,  her  liefest  hearts  delight 
Was  still  to  count  her  princely  pedigree. 
Through  barons  bold  all  up  to  Gadwall  bight. 
Thence  up  to  Trojan  Brute  ysprong  of  Venus 
bright. 

«  But,  zealous  to  forefend  her  gentle  race  * 
From  baselie  matching  with  plebeian  bloud, 
Whole  nights  she  schemd  to  shonne  thilke  foull 

disgrace, 
And  Kathrins  bale  in  wondrous  wrath  she  vowd : 
Yet  could  she  not  with  cunning  portaunce shroud, 
So  as  might  best  succede  her  good  intent, 
But  clept  her  lemman  and  vild  slut  aloud ; 
That  soon  she  should  her  gracelesse  thewes  re- 
pent, 
And  stand  in  long  white  sheet  before  the  parson 
shenU** 

80  spake  the  wizard,  and  his  hand  tie  wavd. 
And  prompt  the  scenerie  rose,  where  listless  lay 
The  knigrht  in  shady  bowre,  by  streamlet  lavd, 
While  Philomela  soothd  the  parting  day  : 
H^e  Kathrin  htm  approachd  with  features  gay. 
And  all  her  store  of  blandishments  and  wiles ; 
The  knight  was  touchd— but  she  with  soft  delay 
And  gentle  teares  yblends  her  languid  smiles, 
And  of  base  falsitie  th*  enamourd  boy  reviles. 

Amazd  the  boy  beheld  her  ready  teares, 

And,    faultring   oft,   exclaims  with   wondring 

stare, 
*<What  mean  these  sighs  1   dispell  thine  ydle 

fcares ; 
And,  confident  in  me,  thy  griefes  declare." 
**  And  need,"  quoth  she,  «  need  I  my  heart  to 

bare, 
And  tellen  what  untold  well  knowne  mote  be? 
Lost  is  my  friends  goodwill,  my  mothers  care- 
By  you  deserted — -ah !  unhappy  me ! 
Left  to  your  aunts  fell  spight,  and  wreakfull 

crueltie." 

r*  Many  of  Mlckle*f  old  poemji  are  in  Bvans*  Old  BaUnds. 
"Perhapg,'*  tayi  Mr.  Soathpy,  "!t  would  not  yet  bo  too 
lat«  to  dincoTer  other  pieces  of  this  very  able  writer  which 
exist  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  The  Old 
Bachelor,  a  poem  of  atiikini;  merit,  which  wae  reprinted 
In  the  Annual  Anthology  irom  the  Town  and  Country 


<*  My  aunt !"  quoth  he,  **  finooth  shall  she  oom- 

mand! 
No ;  sooner  shall  yond  hill  forsake  his  place,** 
He  laughing  said,  and  would  have  cau^t  her 

hand; 
Her  hand  she  shifted  to  her  blubberd  fiioe. 
With  prudish  modeatie,  and  sobd,  **  Alas! 
Grant  me  your  bond,  or  else  on  yonder  tree 
These  silken  garters,  pledge  of  thy  embrace. 
Ah,  welladay  !  shall  hang  thy  babe  and  me. 
And  everie  night  our  ghostes  shall  bring  all  HeD 

to  thee." 

Ythrilld  with  horror  gapd  the  wareless  wight. 
As  when,  aloft  on  well-stored  cherrie-tree. 
The  thievish  elfe  beholds  with  pale  affright 
The  gardner  near,  and  weeu  not  where  to  flee: 
«  And  will  my  bond  forefend  thilke  miserie  1 
That  shalt  thou  have ;  and  for  thy  peace  beside. 
What  mote  I  morel  housekeeper  shalt  thoa 

be."— 
An  awful  oath  forthwith  his  promise  tied, 
And  Kathrin  was  as  blythe  as  ever  blytheeome 
bride. 

His  aunt  foil  sick  for  veiy  dole  to  see 
Her  kindest  counsels  scomd,  and  sore  did  pine 
To  think  what  well  she  knew  would  shortly  be, 
Cadwallins  blood  debaad  in  Kathrins  line ; 
For  very  dole  she  died.    O  sad  propine, 
Syr  knight,  for  all  that  care  which  she  did  take ! 
How  many  a  night,  for  coughs  and  colds  of  thine, 
Has  she  sat  up,  rare  cordial  broths  to  make. 
And  cockerd  thee  so  kind  with  many  a  daintiecake ! 

Soft  as  the  gossamer  in  summer  shades 
Extends  its  twinkling  line  from  spray  to  spray. 
Gently  as  sleep  the  weacy  lids  invades. 
So  soft,  so  gently  pleasure  mines  her  way : 
But  whither  will  the  smiling  fiend  betray. 
Ah,  let  the  knights  approaching  days  declare ! 
Though  everie  bloome  and  flowre  of  buxom  May 
Bestrew  her  path,  to  deserts  cold  and  bare 
The  mazy  paths  betrays  the  giddy  wight  unware. 

«  Ah  !**  says  the  wizard,  '<  what  may  now  avalle 
His  manlie  sense  that  fairest  blossoms  bore, 
His  temper  gentle  as  the  whispering  gale. 
His  native  goodnesse,  and  hu  vertuous  lore ! 


Magazine,  seems  to  bear  the  mark  of  his  hands." — Qwtr. 
Rev.  vol.  xL  p.  &01. 

Mickle  was  the  author  of  that  very  beautiful  song, 
"There's  nae  luck  about  the  houM,"  and,  on  his  balbd 
of  ^'Cumnor  Ilall,"  Scott  founded  his  romance  of  •^Eenil- 
worth."— See  Scott's  Jliic.  Pr.  Works,  vol.  xviL  pp.  120-128.] 
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Now  tliroogh  his  Teins,  all  HDinflamd  bofon, 

'Hi'  enchanted  cap  of  diiaipation  hight 

Has  shedd,  with  rabtil  stealth,  through  eTorie 

pore, 
Its  giddy  poiaon,  brewd  with  magicke  might. 
Each  budd  of  gentle  worth  and  better  thought  to 
blight 

"  So  the  Canadian,  traind  in  dmy  waste* 
To  chase  the  foming  bore  and  fallow  deer. 
At  first  the  traders  beverage  shylie  tastes ; 
But  soon  with  headlong  rage,  unfelt  whyleare, 
Inflamd  he  lusts  for  the  delirious  cheer: 
So  bursU  the  boy  disdainful  of  reatrent. 
Headlong  attonce  into  the  wylde  career 
Of  jollitie,  with  all  his  mind  unbent, 
And  dull  and  yrksome  hangs  the  day  in  sports  un- 
spent. 

*«  Now  fly  the  wassal  seasons  wingd  with  glee. 
Each  day  affords  a  floode  of  roring  joy; 
The  springs  green  months  ycharmd  with  cock- 
ing flee. 
The  jolly  horse-race  summers  grand  employ. 
His  harvest  sports  the  foxe  and  hare  destroy, 
But  the  substantial  comforts  of  the  bowl 
Are  thine,  O  Winter  I  thine  to  fire  the  boy 
With  Englands  cause,  and  swell  his  mightte 
soul. 
Till  dizy  with  his  peres  about  the  flora  he  rowk 

«  Now  round  his  dores  ynaild  on  cloggs  of  wood 
Hang  many  a  badgers  snout  and  foxes  tail. 
The  which  had  he  through  many  a  hedge  persewd, 
Through  marsh,  through  meer,  dyke,  ditch,  and 

delve  and  dale ; 
To  hear  his  hair-breadth  scapes  would  make  you 

pale; 
Which  well  the  groome  hight  Patrick  can  relate, 
Whileas  on  holidays  he  quafis  his  ale ; 
And  not  one  circumstance  will  he  forgett. 
So  keen  the  braggard  chorle  is  on  his  hunting 

sett. 

»  Now  on  the  turf  the  knight  with  sparkling  eyes 
Beholds  the  springing  racers  sweep  the  ground ; 
Now  lightlie  by  the  post  the  foremost  flies. 
And  thondring  on,  the  rattling  hoofs  rebound ; 
The  coursers  g^oan,the  cracking  whips  resound : 
And  gliding  with  the  gale  they  rush  along 
Right  to  the  stand.    The  knight  stares  wildly 

round. 
And,  rising  on  his  sell,  his  jocund  tongue 
Is  heard  above  the  noise  of  all  the  noisie  throng. 

M  While  thus  the  knight  persewd  the  shaddow  joy, 
As  youthful  spirits  thoughtlesse  led  the  way. 
Her  gilden  baits,  ah,  gilded  to  decoy ! 
Kathrin  did  eve  and  morn  before  him  lay, 
WatchfuU  to  please,  and  ever  kindlie  gay ; 
Till,  like  a  thing  bewitchd,  the  carelesse  wight 
Resigns  himself  to  her  capricioua  sway ; 
Then  soon,  perdie,  was  never  charme-bound 
spright 
In  necromancers  thrall  in  halfe  such  pitteous plight 
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**  Her  end  aocomplishd,  and  her  hopes  at  stay, 
What  need  her  now,  she  recks,|>ne  smyle  bestow ; 
Each  care  to  please  were  trouble  thrown  away. 
And  thriftlesse  waste,  with  many  maxims  moe, 
As,  What  were  she  the  better  did  she  so  1 
She  conns,  and  freely  sues  her  native  bent ; 
Yet  still  can  she  to  guard  his  thralldom  know. 
Though  grimd  with  snuff  in  tawdrie  gown  she 
went,  rjolliment 

Though  peevish  were  her  spleen  ana  rude  her 

*(  As  when  the  linnett  hails  the  balmie  mome. 
And  roving  through  the  trees  his  mattin  sings. 
Lively  with  joy,  till  on  a  luckless  thome 
He  lights,  where  to  his  feet  the  birdlime  clings ; 
Then  all  in  vain  he  flapps  his  gaudie  wings ; 
The  more  he  flutters  still  the  more  foredone : 
So  fares  it  with  the  knight:  each  morning  brings 
His  deeper  thrall ;  ne  can  he  brawling  shun. 
For  Kathrin  was  his  thome  and  birdlime  both  in 


<*  Or,  when  atop  the  hoaiy  western  hill 
Th^ruddie  sunne  appean  to  rest  his  chin. 
When  not  a  breeze  disturbs  the  murmuring  rill. 
And  mildlie  warm  the  falling  dewes  begin. 
The  gamesome  trout  then  shows  her  silverie  skin. 
As  wantonly  beneath  the  wave  she  glides. 
Watching  the  buzzing  flies  that  never  blin. 
Then,  dropt  with  pearle  and  golde,  displays  her 
sides,  [divides. 

While  she  with  fi^uent  leape  the  mfBed  streame 

**  On  the  greene  banck  a  truant  schoolboy  stands; 
Well  has  the  urchin  markt  her  merry  play. 
An  ashen  rod  obeys  his  guileful!  hands. 
And  leads  the  mimick  fly  across  her  way ; 
Askaunce,  with  wiitly  look  and  coy  delay. 
The  hungrie  trout  the  glitteraund  treachor  eyes, 
Semblaunt  of  life,  with  speckled  wings  so  gay ; 
Then,  slylie  nibbling  prudish  from  it  flies. 
Till  with  a  bouncing  start  she  bites  the  truthless 
prize. 

**  Ah,  then  the  younker  gives  the  fiitefuU  twitch ; 
Struck  with  amaze  she  feels  the  hook  ypight 
Deepe  in  her  gills,  and,  plonging  where  the 

beech 
Shaddows  the  pooIe,  she  runs  in  dred  affright ; 
In  vain  her  deepest  rock,  her  late  delight. 
In  vain  the  sedgy  nook  for  help  she  tries ; 
The  laughing  elfe  now  curbs,  now  aids  her  flight. 
The  more  entangled  still  the  more  she  flies. 
And  soon  amid  the  gprass  the  panting  captive  lies. 

**  Where  now,  ah  pity !  where  that  sprightly  play, 
That  wanton  bounding,  and  exulting  joy. 
That  lately  welcomd  the  retourning  ray, 
When  by  the  rivlett  bancks,  with  blushes  coy 
April  walkd  forth — ah !  never  more  to  toy  [dies ! 
In  purling  streame,  she  pants,  she  gasps,  and 
Aye  me !  how  like  the  fortune  of  the  boy. 
His  days  of  revel  and  hia  nights  of  noise 
Have  left  him  now,  involvd,  his  lemmans  hapless 
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«See  now  the  ohuigM  that  attend  her  sway ; 
The  parke  where  rural  elegance  had  placd 
Her  sweat  retreat,  where  cunning  art  did  play 
Her  happiest  freaks,  that  nature  undefacd 
Receivd  new  charms ;  ah,  see,  how  foul  disgraod 
Now  lies  thilke  parke  so  sweetlie  wylde  afore ! 
Each  grove  and  bowery  walke  be  now  laid  waste ; 
The  bowling-green  has  lost  its  shaven  flore, 
And  snowd  with  washing  suds  now  yawns  beside 
the  dore. 

"  AH  round  the  borders  where  the  pansie  blue, 
Crocus,  and  polyanthus  speckld  fine, 
And  daffodils  in  fayre  confusion  grew 
Emong  the  rose-bush  roots  and  eglantine 
These  now  their  place  to  cabbages  resign. 
And  tawdrie  pease  supply  the  lily's  stead; 
Rough  artichokes  now  bristle  where  the  vine 
Its  purple  clusters  round  the  windows  spread, 
And   laisie    coucumbera  on  dung  recline  the 
head. 

<<  The  frsgrant  orchard,  once  the  summers  pride, 
Where  oft,  by  moonshine,  on  the  dasied  gr^ne. 
In  jovial  daunce,  or  tripping  side  by  side, 
Pomona  and  her  buxom  nymphs  were  seene ; 
Or,  where  the  clear  canal  stretchd  out  atweene, 
Deffly  their  locks  with  Uossomes  would  they  brede 
Or,  resting  by  the  primrose  hillocks  sheene, 
Beneath  the  apple  boughs  and  walnut  shade, 
They  sung  their  loves  the  while  the  fruitage  gaily 
spread : 

«  The  fragrant  orchard  at  her  dire  command 
In  all  the  pride  of  blossome  strewd  the  plain ; 
The  hillocks  gently  rising  through  the  land 
Must  now  no  trace  of  natures  steps  retain ; 
The  clear  canal,  the  mirrour  of  the  swain. 
And  bluish  lake  no  more  adorn  the  greene, 
Two  durty  watering  ponds  alone  remain; 
And  where  the  moas-floord  filbert  bowres  had 

beeue, 
Is   now   a  turnip-field  and  cow-yarde   nothing 

cleane. 

"An  auncient  crone,  yclepd  by  housewives  Thrift, 
AU  this  devisd  for  trim  oeconomie ; 
But  certes  ever  from  her  birth  bereft 
Of  elegance,  ill  fitts  her  title  high : 
Coarse  were  her  looks,  yet  smooths  her  courtesie, 
Hoyden  her  shapes,  but  grave  was  her  attyre, 
And  ever  fixt  on  trifles  was  her  eye ; 
And  still  she  plodden  round  the  kitchen  iyre, 
To  save  the  smallest  crombe  her  pleasure  and 
desyre. 

"  Bow-bent  with  eld,  her  steps  were  soft  and  slow, 
Fast  at  her  side  a  bounch  of  keys  yhong, 
Dull  care  sat  brooding  on  her  jealous  brow, 
Sagacious  proverbs  dropping  from  her  tongue : 
Yet  sparing  though  she  beene  her  guests  emong, 
Ought  by  herself  that  she  mote  gormondise. 
The  foul  curmudgeon  would  have  that  ere  long, 
And  hardly  could  her  witt  her  gust  suffice ; 
Aibee  in  varied  stream,  still  was  it  covetise. 


"Dear  was  the  kindlie  love  whidi  Kathrin  bora 
This  crooked  lonion,  for  in  soothly  guise 
She  was  her  genius  and  her  counsellor : 
Now  cleanly  milking-pails  in  careful  wise 
Bedeck  each  room,  and  much  can  she  despise  [ill; 
The  knights  complaints,  and  thrifUease  jadgmcnt 
Eke  versd  in  sales,  right  wondrous  cheap  she  buys, 
Parlour  and  bedroom  too  her  bargains  fill ; 
Though  uaelesse,  cheap  they  beene,  and  cheap 
she  purchased  still. 

«  His  tenants  whilhom  been  of  thrifiie  kind. 
Did  like  to  sing  and  worken  all  the  day, 
At  seedtime  never  were  they  left  behind. 
And  at  the  harvest  feast  still  first  did  play ; 
And  ever  at  the  terme  their  rents  did  pay. 
For  well  they  knew  to  guide  their  rural  geer: 
AU  in  a  row,  yclad  in  homespun  gray, 
They  marchd  to  church  each  Sunday  of  the  year. 
Their  imps  yode  on  afore,  the  carles  brought  up 
the  rear. 

**  Ah,  happy  days !  but  now  no  longer  found : 
No  more  with  social  hospitable  glee 
The  village  hearths  at  Christmas  tide  resound. 
No  more  the  Whitsun  gamboll  may  you  see. 
Nor  morrice  daunce,  nor  May  daye  joUitie, 
When  the  blythe  maydens  foot  the  dewy  green; 
But  now  in  place,  heart-sinking  penurie 
And  hopeiesse  care  on  every  face  is  seen. 
As   these   the   drery  times  of  curfeu  bell  had 
been. 

"  For  everie  while,  with  thief-like  lounging  pace, 
And  dark  of  look,  a  tawdrie  villain  came. 
Muttering  some  words  with  serious-meaning  face. 
And  on  the  church  dore  he  would  fix  their  name : 
Then,  nolens  volens,  they  must  heed  the  same. 
And  quight  those  fieldes  their  yeomen  grandsires 

plowd  [with  fame, 

Eer  since  black  Edwards  days,  when,  crownd 

From  Cressie  field  theknightsold  grandsire  prowd 

Led  home  his  yeomandrie,  and  each  his  glebe 

allowd. 

"But  now  the  orphan  sees  his  harvest  fielde 
Beneath  the  gripe  of  laws  sterne  rapine  fall. 
The  friendlesse  widow,  from  her  hearth  expelld, 
Withdraws  to  some  poor  hutt  with  earthen  wall : 
And  these,  perdie,  were  Kathrins  projects  all ; 
For,  sooth  to  tell,  grievd  was  the  knight  full  sore 
Such  sinful  deeds  to  see :  yet  such  his  thrall. 
Though  he  had  pledgd  his  troth,  yet  nathemore 
It  mote  he  keep,  except  she  willd  the  same  be- 
fore. 

"  Oh  wondrous  powre  of  womans  wily  art. 
What  for  thy  withcraft  too  secure  may  be ! 
Not  Circes  cup  may  so  transform  the  heart. 
Or  bend  the  will,  fallacious  powre,  like  thee ; 
Lo  manly  sense,  of  princely  dignttie, 
Witchd  by  thy  spells,  thy  crowching  slave  is  seen ; 
Lo,  high-browd  honour  bends  the  groveling  knee. 
And  ev^ry  bravest  virtue,  sooth  I  ween. 
Seems  like  a  blighted flowre  of  dank  unlovely  mien. 
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«  Ne  may  grim  Saracene,  nor  Tartar  maiif 
8ach  ruthless  bondage  on  his  slave  impose. 
As  Kalhrin  on  the  knight  full  deffly  can : 
Ne  may  the  knight  escape,  or  cure  his  woes : 
Ab  he  who  dreams  he  climbs  some  mountains 


With  painful  struggling  up  the  steep  height 

strains, 
Anxious  he  pants  and  toils,  but  strength  foregoes 
His  feeble  limbs,  and  not  a  step  he  gains ; 
80  toils  the  powerlesse  knight  beneath  his  servile 
chains. 

"  His  lawyer  now  assumes  the  guardians  place; 
Leamd  was  thilk  clerk  in  deeds,  and  passing  alio ; 
8I0W  was  his  speeche,  and  solemn  was  his  face 
As  that  grave  bird  which  Athens  rankt  so  high ; 
Pleased  Dullness  basking  in  his  glossie  eye, 
The  smyle  would  oft  steal  through  his  native 

phlegm ; 
And  well  he  guards  syr  Martyns  propertie. 
Till  not  one  peasant  dares  invade  the  game ; 
But  certes,  seven  yeares  rent  was  soon  his  own  just 

daim. 

**  Now  mortgage  follows  mortgage ;  cold  delay 

Still  yawns  on  everie  long-depending  case. 

The  knights  gay  bloome  the  while  slid  fast  away ; 

Kathrin  the  while  brought  bantling  imps  apace ; 

"While  everie  day  renews  his  vile  disgrace, 

And  straitens  still  the  more  his  galling  thrall ; 

See  now  what  scenes  his  household  hours  de- 
base. 

And  rise  successive  in  his  cheerlesse  hall." 
80  spake  the  seer,  and  prompt  the  scene  obey'd  his 
caU. 

'<  See,"  quoth  the  wizard,  **  how  with  faltering 

mien,  ' 

And  discomposd,  yon  stranger  he  receives ; 
Lo,  how  with  sulkie  look,  and  moapt  with  spleen, 
His  frowning  mistresse  to  his  friend  behaves; 
In  vain  he  nods,  in  vain  his  hand  he  waves, 
Ne  will  she  heed,  ne  will  she  sign  obay ; 
Nor  corner  dark  his  awkward  blushes  saves, 
Ne  may  the  hearty  laugh,  ne  features  gay ; 
The  hearty  laugh,  perdie,  does  but  his  pain  be- 
tray. 

«  A  worthy  wight  his  friend  was  ever  known , 
Some  generous  cause  did  still  his  lips  inspire ; 
He  begs  the  knight  by  friendships  long  agone 
To  shelter  from  his  lawyers  cruel  ire 
An  auncient  hinde,  around  whose  cheerlesse  fire 
Sat  grief,  and  pale  disease^The  poor  mans  wrong 
Affects  the  knight :  his  inmost  harts  desire 
Gleams  through  his  eyes ;  yet  all  confusd,  and 

stung 
With  inward  pain,  he  looks,  and  silence  guards 

his  tongue. 

"  See,  while  his  friend  entreats  and  urges  still. 
See,  how  with  sidelong  glaunce  and  haviour  shy 
He  steals  the  look  to  read  his  lemmans  will, 
Watchful  the  dawn  of  dn  assent  to  spy. 


Look  as  he  will,  yet  will  she  not  comply. 
His  friend  with  scorn  beholds  his  awkward  pain. 
From  him  even  pity  turns  her  tear-dewd  eye, 
And  hardlie  can  the  bursting  laugh  restrain. 
While  manlie  honour  frowns  on  his  unmanly 
stain. 

«  Let  other  scenes  now  rise,"  the  wizard  said : 
He  wavd  his  hand,  and  other  scenes  arose. 
«  See  there,"  quoth  he,  **  the  knight  supinely  laid 
Invokes  the  household  houres  of  learnd  repose: 
An  auncient  song  its  manly  joys  bestows : 
The  melting  passion  of  the  nutt-browne  mayde 
Glides  through  his  breast ;  his  wandering  fancy 

glows. 
Till  into  wildest  reveries  betrayd, 
He  hears  th*  imagind  faire,  and  wooes  the  lovely 

shade. 

« Transported  he  repeats  her  constant  vow. 
How  to  the  green  wode  shade,  betide  wbateer. 
She  with  her  banished  love  would  fearlesse  goe, 
And  sweet  would  be  with  him  the  hardest  cheer. 
<  0,  Heaven  !*  he  sighs,  *  what  blessings  dwell 

sincere 
In  love  like  this !' — But  instant  as  he  sighd. 
Bursting  into  the  room,  loud  in  his  ear 
His  lemman  thonders,  <  Ah !  fell  dole  betide 
The  girl  that  trusts  in  man,  before  she  bees  his 

bride! 

ci  <  And  must  some  lemman  of  a  whiffling  song 
Delight  your  fancy  t'  she  disdainful  cries ; 
When  straight  her  imps  all  brawling  round  her 

throng, 
And,  bleard  with  teares,  each  for  revenge  applies ; 
Him  chiefe  in  spleene  the  father  means  chastise, 
But  from  his  kindlie  hand  she  saves  him  still ; 
Yet  for  no  fault,  anon,  in  furious  wise 
Yon  yellow  elfe  she  little  spares  to  kill; 
And  then,  next  breath,  does  all  to  coax  its  stub- 
born will. 

^  Pale  as  the  ghoste  that  by  the  gleaming  moon 
Withdraws  the  curtain  of  the  murderers  bed, 
So  pale  and  cold  at  heart,  as  half  aswoon    [sed. 
The  knight  stares  round ;  yet  good  nor  bad  he 
Alas !  though  trembling  anguish  inward  bled, 
His  best  resolve  soon  as  a  meteor  dies :      [fled. 
His  present  peace  and  ease  mote  chance  have 
He  deems ;  and  yielding,  looks  most  wondrous 
wise. 
As  from  himself  he  hopd  his  grief  and  shame 
disguise. 

«  Woe  to  the  wight  whose  hated  home  no  more 
The  hallowd  temple  of  content  may  be ! 
While  now  his  days  abroad  with  groomes  he  wore, 
His  mistresse  with  hetvliefest  companie, 
A  rude  unletterd  herd  I  with  dearest  glee. 
Enjoys  each  whisper  of  her  neighbours  shame ; 
And  still  anon  the  flask  of  ratifie 
Improves  their  tales,  till  certes  not  a  name 
Escapes  their  blasting  tongue,  or  goody,  wench, 
or  dame." 
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Cowper  waa  for  some  time  under 


THE  FIRESIDB.* 
DiAB  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd. 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

In  foU/a  maze  advance ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  cali'd  our  choice,  well  step  aside. 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  well  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near. 

To  spoil  our  heartfolt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam ; 
The  world  hath  nothing  to  bestow, 
From  our  own  selves  our  bliss  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut  our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft. 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursions  o'er. 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood. 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comfort  bring; 
If  tutor'd  right  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise ; 
We'll  form  their  minds  with  studious  care, 
To  aU  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage. 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age. 

And  crown  our  btaty  hairs ; 
They'll  grow  in  virtne  every  day. 
And  they  our  fondest  loves  repay. 

And  recompense  our  cares. 


■etoctton^-SocTHET,  Lsfe  qf  Or^,  toI.  L  p.  llT 


No  borrow'd  joys !  they're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown. 

Or  by  the  worid  forgot : 
Monarchs !  we  envy  not  your  state. 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 

And  bless  our  humble  lot 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed. 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need. 

For  nature's  calls  are  few ! 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

And  make  that  little  do. 

We'll  therefore  relish  with  content, 
Whate'^  kind  Providence  has  seot, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all. 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resign'd  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  favours  given ; 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part. 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

We'll  ask  no  long  protracted  treat, 
Since  winter-life  ii  seldom  sweet ; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  teble  we'll  arise, 
Nor  gradge  our  sons,  with  envious  eyes, 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  through  life  we'll  go; 
Its  checker'd  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble,  or  a  fear. 

And  mingle  mth  the  dead. 

While  conscience  like  a  feithful  friend. 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforte  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace. 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 


♦«iJKT  "kethte,  which  depends  altogether  upon  its 
tenthftUnesi,  should  have  nothing  to  do  wilhChloe  or  with 
Hymen.] 


TIMOTHY  DWIGHT. 


Or  this  American  poet  I  am  sorry  to  be  able 
to  gire  the  British  reader  no  account.    I  believe 


his  personal  history  is  as  little  known  as  his 
poetry  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 


TBOM  HIS  "OONQUXSt  OV  CANAAN,"  BOOK  ▼. 
>1788. 


DEATH  or  IRAD,ANI>  LAMENTATION  OV  BEUMA 
OTER  HIS  BODY. 

Mid  coantless  warrior's  Irad's  limbs  were  spread. 
Even  there  distingoishM  from  the  vulgar  dead ; 
Fair  as  the  spring,  and  bright  as  rising  day. 
His  snowy  bosom  open'd  as  he  lay : 
Prom  the  deep  wound  a  little  stream  of  blood 
In  silence  fell,  and  on  the  javelin  glow'd. 
Grim  Jabin,  frowning  o'er  his  hapless  head, 
Deep  in  his  bosom  plunged  the  cruel  blade ; 
Foes  even  in  death  his  vengeance  ne'er  forgave, 
But  hail'd  their  doom  insatiate  as  the  grave ; 
No  worth,  no  bravery,  could  his  rage  disarm, 
Nor  smiling  love  could  melt,  nor  bean^  warm. 

But  now  th'  approaching  clarions'  dreadful  sound 
Denounces  flight,  and  shakes  the  banner'd  ground. 
From  clouded  plains  increasing  thunders  rise, 
And  drifted  volumes  roll  along  the  skies ; 
At  once  the  chief  commands  th'  unnumber'd 

throng. 
Like  gathering  tempests  darkly  pour'd  along ; 
High  on  the  winds,  unfurl'd  in  purple  pride. 
The  imperial  standard  cast  the  view  aside ; 
A  hero  there  sublimely  seem'd  to  stand, 
To  point  the  conquest,  and  the  flight  command ; 
In  arms  of  bumish'd  gold  the  warrior  shone. 
And  waved  and  brigbten'd  in  the  falling  sun. 


But  now  sublime,  in  crimson  triumph  borne, 
The  sacred  standard  mock'd  th'  etherial  mom ; 
Wide  on  the  winds  its  waving  splendours  flow'd, 
And  caird  the  warriors  from  the  distant  wood. 
Behind  great  Joshua,  Hazor's  sons  to  dare. 
Pours  the  bold  thousands  to  the  western  war ; 
Beyond  Ai's  wall  the  less'ning  heathen  train 
In  well-form'd  squadrons  cross  the  distant  plain ; 
Part  still  in  sight  their  shady  files  extend, 
Part  fill  the  wood,  and  par^the  hills  ascend ; 
To  cease  firom  toil  the  prudent  chief  commands, 
And  balmy  quiet  soothes  the  wearied  bands. 

Half  lost  in  mountain  groves  the  sun's  broad  ray 
Shower'd  a  lull  splendour  round  his   evening 

way. 
l^ow  Joshua  strode  the  lovely  youth  to  find, 
Th'  unwilling  bands  more  slowly  moved  behind. 
Soon  as  the  matchless  form  arose  to  view. 
O'er  their  sad  &ces  shone  the  sorrowing  dew : 


SOent  they  stood ;  to  speak  the  leader  tried. 
But  the  choked  accents  on  his  palate  died — 
His  bleeding  bosom  beat.     »      »     «     « 

«  Ah !  best  -and  bravest  of  thy  race,"  he  said. 

And  gently  raised  the  pale  reclining  head, 

«  Lost  are  thy  matchless  charms ;  thy  gloiy  gone. 

Gone  is  the  glory  which  thy  hand  hath  won. 

In  vain  on  thee  thy  nation  cast  her  eyes, 

In  vain  with  joy  beheld  thy  light  arise. 

In  vain  she  wish'd  thy  sceptre  to  obey." 


Borne  by  six  chieft,  in  silence  o'er  the  plain, 
Fair  Irad  moved ;  before  the  mournful  train 
Great  Joshua's  arm  sustain'd  his  sword  and  shield. 
Th*  affected  thousands  length'ning  through  the 

field; 
When,  crown'd  with  flow'rs,  the  maidens  at  her 

side, 
With  gentle  steps  advanced  great  Caleb's  pride ; 
Her  snowy  hand,  inspired  by  restless  love, 
Of  the  lone  wild-rose  two  rich  wreaths  inwove, 
Fresh  in  her  hands  the  fiowers  rejoiced  to  bloom, 
And  round  the  fab  one  shed  a  mild  perfume. 
O'er  all  the  train  her  active  gianoes  roved. 
She  gazed,  and  gazing  miss'd  the  youth  she  loved. 
Some  dire  mischance  her  boding  heart  divined, 
And  thronging  terrors  fill'd  her  anxious  mind. 
As  near  the  host  her  quick'ning  footsteps  drew. 
The  breathless  hero  met  her  trembling  view ! 
From  her  chill'd  hand  the  headlong  roses  fell, 
And  life's  gay  beauty  bade  her  cheeks  farewell, 
And  sunk  to  earth. 


With  anguish  Caleb  saw  her  faded  charms, 
And  caught  the  favourite  in  his  hast'ning  arms 
Revived,  with  piercing  voice  that  froze  his  soul. 
She  forced  the  big  round  tear  unwish'd  to  roll : 
By  all  his  love  besought  him  soon  to  lead 
Where  cruel  friendship  snatch'd  the  lovely  dead. 
In  vain  the  chief  his  anguish  strove  to  hide, 
Sighs  rent  his  breast  and  chill'd  the  vital  tide. 

To  Joshua  then,  whose  heart  beside  her  mourn'd 
With  gaze  of  keen  distrets  the  charmer  turn'd. 
(*  Oh !  generous  chief^  to  misery  ever  kind, 
Thou  lovest  my  sire — support  his  sinking  mind. 
Thy  fiiendly  wish  delights  to  lessen  woe. 
See  how  his  tears  for  fallen  Irad  flow. 
He  claims  thy  friendship— Generous  hero !  see, 
Lost  to  himself  his  fondness  bleeds  for  me. 
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To  view  the  hapless  youth  distressed,  he  fears 
Would  wound  my  soul,  and  force  too  copious  tears ; 
But  lead — Oh !  lead  me  where  the  youth  is  borne — 
Calm  is  my  heart,  nor  will  my  bosom  mourn ; 
80  cold  that  heart  it  yields  no  pitying  sigh ; 
And  see,  no  tear  bedews  this  marbled  eye ! 

She  said ;    ♦  *  *  *  reclined 

On  Joshua's  arm,  she  forced  his  melting  mind. 
Pressing  her  hand,  he  traced  a  gentle  way, 
Where  breathless  Irad,  lost  in  slumbers,  lay. 
From  the  pale  foce  his  chilling  hand  withdrew 
The  decent  veil,  and  gave  the  youth  to  view. 
FixM  o'er  the  form  with  solemn  gaze  she  hang, 
And  strong  deep  sighs  buzst  o'er  her  froEen  tongue. 
On  Joshua  then  she  cast  a  wistful  look—* 
Wild  was  her  tearless  eye,  and  rolling  spoke 
Anguish  unutterable — ^thrice  she  tried 
To  vent  her  woes,  and  thrioe  her  efforts  died. 
At  length,  in  accents  of  ecstatic  grief, 
Her  voice,  bewildered,  gave  her  heart  relieC 

« Is  this  the  doom  we  dread  1  Is  this  to  die ! 
To  sleep,  to  feel  no  more,  to  close  the  eye  t 
Slight  is  the  change — ^how  vain  the  childish  fear 
That  trembles  and  recoils  when  death  is  near. 
I  too,  methinks,  would  share  the  peaceful  doom. 
And  seek  a  calm  repose  in  Irad's  tomb. 
This  breath,  I  know,  this  useless  breath  must  fail. 
These  eyes  be  darkened,  and  this  face  grow  pale — 
But  thou  art  pale,  O  youth !  thy  lot  I  crave. 
And  every  grief  shall  vanish  in  the  grave!" 

She  ceased :  the  tender  chief  without  delay, 
Soft  pressing,  kindly  forced  her  steps  away. 
Slow  toward  the  camp  with  solemn  pace  they  drew. 
The  corse  moves  on,  the  mournful  bands  pursue. 
UnnumberM  tears  their  haploss  fate  bewail, 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  the  dreadful  tale. 
Unhappy,  to  their  tents  the  host  retired, 
And  gradual  o'er  the  mountains  day  expired. 


VB0HTHB8AMB. 

Prediction  made  by  the  angel  to  Joehna  of  the  Aitnre 
discovery  and  happiness  of  America— «nd  of  the  BUI' 
lennium. 

Far  o'er  yon  azure  main  thy  view  extend. 
Where  seas  and  skies  in  blue  confusion  blend : 
Lo,  there  a  mighty  realm,  by  Heav'n  design'd 
The  last  retreat  for  poor  oppress'd  mankind ; 
Form'd  with  that  pomp  which  marks  the  hand 

divine, 
And  clothes  yon  vault  where  worlds  unnumbered 

shine. 
Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur  spread, 
Here  cloudy  forests  cast  eternal  shade ; 
Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  mountains  brave. 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivers  roll, 
And  fairer  lustre  purples  round  the  pole. 
Here,  warm'd  by  happy  suns,  gay  mines  unfold 
The  useful  iron  and  the  lasting  gold ; 
Pure,  changing  gems  in  silence  learn  to  glow. 
And  mock  the  splendours  of  the  covenant  bow. 


On  countless  hills,  by  savage  footsteps  trod. 
That  smile  to  see  the  future  harvest  nod. 
In  glad  succession  plants  unnumber'd  bloom. 
And  flowers  unnumber'd  breathe  a  rich  perfsine. 
Hence  life  once  more  a  length  of  days  ahall  daim. 
And  health,  reviving,  light  her  purple  flanke. 

Far  from  all  realms  this  world  imperial  lies. 
Seas  roll  between,  and  threet'ning  tempesu  rise. 
Alike  removed  beyond  ambition's  pale. 
And  the  bold  pinions  of  the  vent'rous  sail ; 
Till  circling  years^the  destined  period  bring. 
And  a  new  Moses  lift  the  daring  vring ; 
Through  trackless  seas  an  unknown  fiigfatezploRs^ 
And  haib  a  new  Canaan's  |Hnmisii<l  ahoce*. 

On  yon  far  strand  behold  that  little  train 
Ascending  vent'rous  o'er  the  unmeasured  uiain; 
No  dangers  fright,  no  ills  the  course  delay, 
'Tii  virtue  prompts,  and  God  directs  the  waj. 
Speed — speed,  ye  sous  of  truth !  let  Heaven  be- 
friend, 
Let  angels  waft  yon,  and  let  peace  attend. 
Oh !  smile,  thou  sky  serene ;  ye  storms,  retire ; 
And  airs  of  Eden  every  sail  inspire. 
Swift  o'er  the  main  behold  the  canvas  fly. 
And  fade  and  fade  beneath  the  farthest  sky : 
See  verdant  fields  the  changing  waste  unfold ; 
See  sudden  harvest  dress  the  plains  in  gold ; 
In  lofty  walla  the  moving  rocks  ascend. 
And  dancing  woods  to  spires  and  temples  bend. 
Meantime,  expanding  o'er  earth's  distant  ends, 
Lo,  Slavery's  g^oom  in  sable  pomp  ascends ! 
Far  round  each  eastern  dime  her  volumes  roll. 
And  pour  deep  shading  to  the  sadden'd  pole. 
How  the  world  droops  beneath  the  fearfbl  blast, 
The  plains  all  wither'd,  and  the  skies  o'ercaat. 
*  *  *  * 

Bcnumb'd  and  fix'd  the  palsied  soul  expires, 
Blank'd  all  its  views,  and  quench'd  its  living 

fires: 
In  clouds  of  boundless  shade  the  scenes  decay. 
Land  after  land  departs,  and  nature  fedes  away. 


In  that  dread  hour,  beneath  auspicious  1 
To  nobler  bliss  yon  western  world  shall  rise ; 
Unlike  all  former  realms  by  war  that  stood. 
And  saw  the  guilty  throne  ascend  in  blood : 
Here  union'd  choice  shall  form  a  rule  divine. 
Here  countless  lands  in  one  great  system  join ; 
The  sway  of  law,  unbroke,  unrivall'd  grow, 
And  bid  her  blessings  every  land  o'erflow. 
«  »  «  « 

Here  empire's  last  and  brightest  throne  shall  rise, 
And  Peace,  and  Right,  and  Freedom  greet  the  skies. 
To  mom's  fair  realnft  her  trading  ships  shall  sail. 
Or  lift  their  canvas  to  the  evening  g^e. 
In  vrisdom's  walks  her  sons  ambitious  soar. 
Tread  starry  fields,  and  untried  scenes  explore. 
And  hark !  what  strange,  what  solemn  breaking 

strain 
Swells  wildly  murm'iing  o'er  the  far,  fkr  main ! 
Down  Time's  long  less'ning  vale  the  notes  decay. 
And,  lost  in  distant  ages,  roll  away. 


JAMES  WHYTE. 


SIMILK 

ROM  A  COLLECnOH  OF  PODIS,  PUimD  A*  DUBIIir,  1780. 
KDTTXD  BT  m.  OmAOBnUlT. 

Yotr  gay,  mr,  once  a  wit  allow'd 

A  woman  to  be  like  a  cloud, 

Accept  a  simile  as  soon 

Between  a  woman  and  the  moon ; 

For  let  mankind  say  what  they  will,  ^ 

The  sex  are  heavenly  bodies  still. 

Grant  me  to  mimic  human  life — 
The  sun  and  moon  are  man  and  wife: 
Whatever  kind  Sol  affords  to  lend  her, 
Is  squandered  upon  midnight  splendour ; 
And  when  to  rest  he  lays  him  down, 
She's  up,  and  stared  at  through  the  town. 


From  him  her  beauties  close  confining, 
And  only  in  his  absence  shining ; 
Or  else  she  looks  like  sullen  tapers ; 
Or  else  she's  fairly  in  the  vapours ; 
Or  owns  at  once  a  wife's  ambition, 
And  fully  glares  in  opposition. 

Say,  are  not  these  a  modish  pair. 
Where  each  for  other  feels  no  care  I 
Whole  days  in  separate  coaches  driving, 
Whole  nights  to  keep  asunder  striving ; 
Both  in  the  dumps  in  gloomy  weather. 
And  lying  once  a  month  together. 
In  one  sole  point  unlike  the  case  is, 
On  her  own  head  the  horns  she  places. 


THOMAS  WARTON. 


[Ban,in&  DHino-i 


Thomas  Wabtoh  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  whose  residence  was  at  Beverly,  in 
Yorkshire.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  knighted  in 
the  civil  wars,  for  his  adherence  to  Charles  I. ;  but 
by  the  failure  of  the  same  cause,  the  estate  of 
the  famUy  was  confiscated,  and  they  were  unable 
to  maintain  the  rank  of  gentry.  The  toryism  of 
the  historian  of  English  poetry  was,  therefore, 
hereditary.  His  father  was  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford ;  professor  of  poetry  in  that  uni- 
versity; and  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hants, 
and  of  Cobham,  in  Surrey.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, our  author  was  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  continued  a 
member,  and  an  ornament,  for  forty-seven  years. 
His  firet  poetical  appearance  in  print  has  been 
traced  to  five  eclogues  in  blank  verse;  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  among  the  shepherds,  oppressed 
by  the  wars  in  Germany.  They  appeared  in 
Pearch's  **  Supplement  to  Dodsley's  Collection 
of  Fugitive  Pieces."  Warton  disavowed  those 
eclogues  in  his  riper  years.  They  are  not  dis- 
creditable to  him  as  the  verses  of  a  boy;  but  it 
was  a  superfluous  offering  to  the  public,  to  sub- 
join them  to  his  other  works,  in  Mr.  Chalmers' 
edition  of  the  British  Poets.*  His  poem,  «  The 
Pleasures  of  Melancholy,"  was  written  not  long 
after.  As  the  composition  of  a  youth,  it  is  en- 
titled to  a  very  indulgent  consideration;  and 
perhaps  it  gives  promise  of  a  sensibility,  which 

['*  Mr.  Soathey  in  his  lerlew  of  Cholmon*  colloetloii, 
is  of  a  different  opinioa.  "  A  Talnkble  addition  b  mAde," 
he  myi,  "to  T.  Warton's  works,  by  the  dlarorery  of  Are 
paetonl  eclogues,  the  scenes  of  which  are  made  among  the 
shepherds  oppressed  by  the  war  in  Qermany.  They  were 
published  in  1746,  siW  iscrihed  to  him  on  the  competent 


his  subsequent  poetry  did  not  fulfil.  It  was 
professedly  written  in  his  seventeenth,  but  pub- 
lished in  his  nineteenth  year,  so  that  it  must  be 
considered  as  testifying  the  state  of  his  genius  at 
the  latter  period ;  for  until  his  work  had  passed 
through  the  press,  he  would  continue  to  improve 
it.  In  the  year  1749,  he  published  his  «*  Triumph 
of  Isis,"  in  answer  to  Mason's  poetical  attack  on 
the  loyalty  of  Oxford.  The  best  passage  in  this 
piece,  beginning  with  the  lines, 

"Ye  fitted  pinnacles,  ye  ftnee  miblime, 
Ye  towera,  that  wear  the  moesy  vest  of  time, 

discovers  that  fondness  for  the  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture, which  was  an  absolute  passion  in  the 
breast  of  Warton.  Joseph  Warton  relates,  that, 
at  an  early  period  of  their  youth,  his  brother  and 
he  were  taken  by  their  father  to  see  AVindsor 
Castle.t  Old  Dr.  Warton  complained,  that  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  party  expressed  delight  at  the 
magnificent  spectacle,  Thomas  made  no  remarks; 
but  Joseph  Warton  justly  observes,  that  the  silence 
of  his  brother  was  only  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  his 
pleasure ;  that  he  was  really  absorbed  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  sight :  and  that  his  subsequent 
fondness  for  *< cattle  imagery"  he  believed,  might 
be  traced  to  the  impression  which  he  then  received 
from  Windsor  Castle. 

In  1760  he  took  the  degree  of  a  master  of  arts; 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  to  a  fellow- 
ship.    In  1754  he  published  bis  "Observations 

anthorlty  of  Iraac  Reed.  They  are  oertaloly  remarkable 
productions  for  a  youth  of  eighteen.'*— Quar.  Bev.  toL  xl. 
p.  501.] 

[t  See  the  fUther'a  poem  upon  viewing  Windsor  Castle, 
ante,  p.  440.] 
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on  Spenaer's  Faery  Queen/*  in  a  aingle  Toliune, 
which  he  afterward  expanded  into  two  volumea, 
in  the  edition  of  1762.  In  this  work  he  minately 
analyses  the  Classic  and  Romantic  sources  of 
Spenser's  fiction ;  and  so  fu  enables  us  to  esti- 
mate the  power  of  the  poet's  genius,  that  we  can 
compare  the  scattered  ore  of  his  fanciful  materials, 
with  their  transmuted  appearance  in  the  Faery 
Queen.  This  work,  probaibly,  contributed  to  his 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of  poetry,  in 
the  university,  in  1757,  which  he  held,  according 
to  custom,  for  ten  yean.  While  possessed  of 
that  chair,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
poetry,  in  which  he  introduced  his  tianslations 
from  the  Gbeek  Andiology,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks  on  the  Euoolic  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  which  were  afterward  published  in 
hii  edition  of  Theocritus.  In  1758  he  assisted 
Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler,  with  Nos.  33,  93,  and 
96.  About  the  same  time,  he  published,  without 
name  or  date,  **A  Description  of  the  City,  College, 
and  Cathedral  of  Winchester,"  and  a  humorous 
account  of  Oxford,  intended  to  buriesque  the 
popular  description  of  that  place,  entitled,  **  A 
Companion  to  the  Guide,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Com- 
panion." He  also  publiBhed  anonymously  in 
1758,  «A  Selection  of  Latin  Metrical  Inscrip- 
tions." 

Warton's  clerical  profession  forms  no  very 
prominent  part  of  his  history.  He  had  an  indis- 
tinct and  hurried  articulation,  which  was  peculi- 
arly un&vonrable  to  his  pulpit  oratory.  His 
ambition  was  directed  to  other  objects  than  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  and  he  was  above  solici- 
tation. After  having  served  the  curacy  of  Wood- 
stock for  nine  years,  as  well  as  his  avocations 
would  permit,  he  was  appointed,  in  1774,  to  the 
small  living  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and, 
in  1785,  to  the  donative  of  Hill  Farrance,  in 
Somersetshire,  by  his  own  college. 

The  great  work  to  which  the  studies  of  his  life 
were  subservient,  was  his  **  History  of  English 
Poetry,"  an  undertaking  which  had  been  succes- 
sively projected  by  Pope  and  Gray.  Those  writers 
had  suggested  the  imposing  plan  of  arranging  the 
British  poets,  not  by  their  chronological  succee- 
sion,  but  by  their  different  schools.  W^arton 
deliberately  relinquished  this  scheme ;  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  impracticable,  except  in  a  very 
vague  and  general  manner.  Poetry  is  of  too 
spiritual  a  nature,  to  admit  of  its  authors  being 
exactly  grooped,  by  a  Linnean  system  of  classifi- 
cation. Striking  resemblances  and  distinctions 
will,  no  doubt,  be  found  among  poets ;  but  the 
shades  of  variety  and  gradation  are  so  infinite, 
that  to  bring  every  composer  within  a  given  line 
of  resemblance,  would  require  a  new  language  in 
the  philosophy  of  taste.      Warton,  therefore, 

[*  Ai  Warton's  phm  esoliiilsd  the  dniaa,  fall  work  very 
Ul  merited  iU  titie  of  a  History  of  BngUah  Poetry.  John- 
eon's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  where  Shskspeare  and  Spenser 
are  omitted,  is  not  a  greater  misnomer.  8nch  has  been 
the  effect  of  Warton's  plan  that  no  coUeeCion  of  oar  poets 
has  ever  included  eren  a  portion  of  the  drama;  and  till 
Mr.  Ounpbell  seleeted  his,  there  were  no  Specimens  where 
they  were:  always  ezoepCing  the  lUegaat  Extracts,  and 


adopted  the  simpler  idea  of  tracing  oar  poetry  by 
its  chronological  progress  The  work  is  certainly 
provokingly  digressive,  in  many  places,  and  tboss 
who  have  subsequently  examined  the  same  sofaject 
have  often  oomplainad  of  its  inaccuracies;  bat 
the  chief  cause  of  those  inaccuracies  was  that 
boldness  and  extent  of  researdi,  whidi  mskes 
the  work  so  oseAil  and  entertaining.  Those  whs 
detected  his  mistakes  have  been,  in  no  smsll 
degree,  indebted  lo  him  for  their  power  of  detect- 
ing them.  The  first  volume  of  his  History  sp-  ^ 
pcMured  in  1774;  the  second  in  1778;  and  the 
third  in  1781.  Of  the  fourth  volume  only  a  few 
sheets  were  printed ;  and  the  acooant  of  our 
poetry,  which  he  meant  to  have  extended  to  tbs 
last  century,  was  oontinned  only  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.* 

In  the  year  1785,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Camden  Professorship  of  History,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  delivered  only  one  inaugural  diasertatioii. 
In  the  same  year,  upon  the  death  of  Whitehead, 
he  received  the  laureateship.  His  odes  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ridicule  of  the  Rolliad ;  but  his  head 
filled  the  laurel  with  more  learning  than  it  had 
encompassed  for  100  years. 

In  his  sixty-second  year,  after  a  life  of  uninter- 
rupted good  health,  he  was  attacked  by  the  gout; 
went  to  Bath  for  a  cure,  and  returned,  as  be 
imagined,  perfectly  recovered;  but  his  appear- 
ance betrayed  that  his  constitution  had  received 
a  fetal  shock.  At  the  dose  of  an  evening,  which 
he  had  spent  with  more  than  ordinary  cheerfol- 
neas,  in  the  common-hall  of  his  college,  he  was 
soiled  with  a  paralytic  stn^e,  and  expired  on  the 
following  day. 

Some  amusing  eeoentridties  of  his  charadsr 
are  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  (Dr.  Mant,) 
which  the  last  editor  of  the  British  Poetst  blames 
that  biographer  for  introdudng.  I  am  fer  from 
joining  in  this  censure.  It  is  a  miserable  system 
of  biography,  that  would  never  allow  us  to  smOe 
at  the  foibles  and  peculiarities  of  its  subject 
The  historian  of  English  poetry  would  sometimes 
forget  his  own  dignity,  so  fer  as  to  drink  ale,  and 
smoke  tobacco  with  men  of  vulgar  oonditioD; 
either  wishing,  as  some  have  gravely  alleged,  to 
study  undiguised  and  unlettered  human  nature, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  to  enjoy  a  heartier 
laugh,  and  broader  humour  than  could  be  found 
in  polite  sodety.  He  was  also  passionately  fond 
(not  of  critical,  but)  of  military  reviews  and  de- 
lighted in  martial  music  The  same  strength  of 
assodation  which  made  him  enjoy  the  sound  of 
**the  $pirU-9tirring  drum,**  led  him  to  oe  a  con- 
stant and  curious  explorer  of  the  architectural 
monuments  of  chivalrous  times ;  and  during  his 
summer  excursions  into  the  country,  he  always 
committed  to  paper  the  remarks  which  he  had 

Mr.  LamVs  tastaftal  BeleeHoBs,whieh  Is  soaroe  an  Instance 
inpoinU] 

[t  The  late  Alexander  Chalmers.  Sir  Walter  Soott  and 
Mr.  Campbell  were  to  have  edited  this  collet  tlon;  which 
fell,  as  many  a  noble  prcjeet  hes  done,  into  the  hands  of  a 
mere  hack  in  literature;  not  destitute  of  knowledge,  tnt 
without  the  means  of  using  it  properly,  and  without  taMe. 
—See  lockharfi  L{ft  ^  SooVL,  toI.  IL  p.  210,  ad  ed.j 
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make  on  ancient  buildinga.  During  his  Tisits  to 
his  brother,  Dr.  J.  Warton,  the  reverend  profes- 
sor became  an  associate  and  confidant  in  all  the 
sports  of  the  schoolboys.  When  engaged  with 
them  in  some  culinary  occupation,  and  when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  master, 
he  has  lieen  known  to  hide  himself  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  kitchen;  and  has  been  dragged 
from  thence  by  the  Doctor,  who  had  taken  him 
for  some  great  boy.  He  also  used  to  help  the 
boys  in  their  exercises,  generally  putting  in  as 
many  faults  as  would  disguise  the  assistance. 

Every  Englishman  who  values  the  literature  of 
his  countiy,  must  feel  himself  obliged  to  Warton 
as  a  poetical  antiquary.  As  a  poet,  he  is  ranked 
by  his  brother  Joseph  in  the  school  of  Spenser 
and  Milton ;  but  this  classification  can  only  be 
admitted  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  immense 
distance  between  him  and  his  great  masters.  He 
had,  indeed,  "spelt  the  fabled  rhyme;**  he 
abounds  in  allusions  to  the  romantic  subjects  of 
Spenser,  and  he  is  a  sedulous  imitator  of  the  rich 
lyrical  manner  of  Milton :  but  of  the  tendemeas 
and  peculiar  harmony  of  Spenser  he  has  caught 
nothing ;  and  in  his  resemblance  to  Milton,  he  is 
the  heir  of  his  phraseology  more  than  of  his  spirit 
His  imitation  of  manner,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  Milton.  His  style  often  exhibits  a  com- 
posite order  of  poetical  architecture.  In  his 
verses  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  instance,  he 
blends  the  point  and  succinctness  of  Pope,  with 
the  richness  of  the  elder  and  more  fanciful 
school.  It  is  one  of  his  happiest  compositions ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  intermixture  of  styles  has  no 
un pleasing  effect.  In  others,  he  often  tastelessly 
and  elaborately  unites  his  affectation  of  antiquity, 
with  the  case-hardened  graces  of  modem  polish. 

If  we  judge  of  him  by  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  his  pieces,  I  believe  that  fifty  out  of 
sixty  of  them  are  such,  that  we  should  not  be 
anxious  to  give  them  a  second  perusal.  From 
that  proportion  of  his  works,  I  conceive  that  an 
unprejudiced  reader  would  pronounce  him  a 
florid,  unaffecting  describer,  whose  images  are 


plentifully  scattered,  but  without  selection  or 
relief.  To  confine  our  view,  however,  to  some 
seven  or  eight  of  hit  happier  pieces,  we  shall  find, 
in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  graphic  power, 
of  &ncy,  and  animation.  His  "Verses  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds"  are  splendid  and  spirited. 
There  is  also  a  softness  and  sweetness  in  his  ode 
entitled  *<  The  Hamlet,"  which  is  the  more  wel- 
come, for  being  rare  in  his  productions ;  and  his 
"Crusade,"  and  "Grave  of  Arthur,"  have  a 
genuine  air  of  martial  and  minstrel  enthusiasm. 
Those  pieces  exhibit,  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  his  poetical  character, 
which  was  a  fondness  for  the  recollections  of 
chivalry,  and  a  minute  intimacy  of  imagination 
with  its  gorgeous  residences,  and  imposing  spec- 
tacles. The  spirit  of  chivalry,  he  may  indeed  be 
said,  to  have  revived  in  the  poetry  of  modem 
times.  His  memory  was  richly  stored  with  all 
the  materials  for  description  that  can  be  got  from 
books:  and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  without 
an  original  enthusiasm  for  those  objects  which 
excite  strong  associations  of  regard  and  wonder. 
Whether  he  would  have  ever  looked  with  interest 
on  a  shepherd's  cottage,  if  he  had  not  found  it 
described  by  Virgil  or  Theocritus,  may  be  fairly 
doubted;  but  objects  of  terror,  splendour  and 
magnificence,  are  evidently  eongenial  to  his 
&ncy.  He  is  very  impressive  in  sketching  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  in  the 
following  lines: 

"  EDgh  o'sr  tho  tnoklesi  heath,  at  midnight  seen, 
No  more  the  wlndowR,  raoged  in  lon^  amy, 
(Where  the  tall  shaft  and  fretted  nook  bettrecu 
Thick  ivy  twinee)  tba  taper'd  rites  betray." 

His  memory  was  stored  with  an  uncommon  por- 
tion of  that  knowledge  which  supplies  materials 
for  picturesque  description;  and  his  universal 
acquaintance  with  our  poets  supplied  him  with 
expression,  so  as  to  answer  the  full  demand  of 
his  original  ideas.  Of  his  poetic  invention,  in  the 
fair  sense  of  the  word,  of  his  depth  of  sensibility, 
or  of  his  powers  of  reflection,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  any  thing  favourable.'*^ 


VERSES  ON  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'S  PAINTED 
WINDOW,  AT  NEW  OOLLSaE,  OXFORD. 

Ab,  stay  thy  treacherous  hand,  forbear  to  trace 
Those  faultless  fbrms  of  elegance  and  grace! 
Ah,  cease  to  spread  the  bright  transparent  mass, 
With  Titian's  pencil,  o'er  the  speaking  glass ! 
Nor  steal,  by  strokes  of  art  with  truth  combined. 
The  fond  illusions  of  my  wayward  mind! 
For  long  enamour'd  of  a  barbarous  age, 
A  fidthless  truant  to  the  classic  page ; 
Jjong  have  I  loved  to  catch  the  simple  chime 
Of  minstrel-harps,  and  spell  the  fabling  rime ; 
To  view  tho  festive  rites,  the  knightly  play, 
That  deck'd  heroic  Albion's  elder  day ; 
To  mark  the  mouldering  halls  of  barons  bold, 


With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore. 
And  muse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

But  chief,  enraptured  have  I  loved  to  roam, 
A  lingering  votary,  the  vaulted  dome, 
Where  the  tall  shafts,  that  mount  in  massy  pride. 
Their  mingling  brandies  shoot  from  side  to  side ; 
Where  elfin  sculptors,  with  fantastic  clew, 
O'er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew ; 
Where  Superstition  with  capricious  hand 
In  many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window  plann'd. 
With  hues  romantic  tinged  the  gorgeous  pane. 
To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous  fane ; 

[*  In  the  best  of  Warton*s  poenu  there  Is  a  atiffnesf  whioh 
too  often  gtveellMm  the  appeaiaaoeof  tanltatioDS  from  the 
Greeks— GoiXBiiMiB. 

Thomas  Warton  has  lent  me  his  "InBerlptlons,**  wbkh 
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To  aid  the  builder's  model,  richly  rude, 

By  no  Vitruvian  symmetry  subdued ; 

To  suit  the  genius  of  the  mystic  pile  : 

Whilst  as  around  the  far-retiring  aisle, 

And  fretted  shrines,  with  hoary  trophies  hung, 

Her  dark  illumination  wide  she  flung, 

With  new  solemnity,  the  nooks  profound. 

The  cave  of  death,  and  the  dim  arches  frown'd. 

From  Miss  long  felt  unwillingly  we  part: 

Ah,  spare  the  weakness  of  a  lover's  heart ! 

Chase  not  the  phantoms  of  my  fairy  dream. 

Phantoms  that  shrink  at  Reason^s  painful  gleam ! 

That  softer  touch,  insidious  artist,  stay, 

Nor  to  new  joys  my  struggling  breast  betray ! 

Such  was  a  pensive  bard's  mistaken  strain.^- 
But,  oh,  of  ravish'd  pleasures  why  complain  1 
No  more  the  matchless  skill  I  call  unkind. 
That  strives  to  disenchant  my  cheated  mind. 
For  when  again  I  view  thy  chaste  design, 
The  just  proportion,  and  the  genuine  line; 
Those  native  portraitures  of  Attic  art. 
That  from  the  lucid  surface  seem  to  start ; 
Those  tints,  that  steal  no  glories  from  the  day, 
Nor  ask  the  sun  to  lend  his  streaming  ray : 
The  doubtful  radiance  of  contending  dyes, 
That  faintly  mingle,  yet  distinctly  rise ; 
'Twizt  light  and  shade  the  transitory  strife ; 
The  feature  blooming  with  immortal  life: 
The  stole  in  casual  foldings  taught  to  flow, 
Not  with  ambitious  ornaments  to  glow ; 
The  tread  majestic,  and  the  beaming  eye. 
That  lifted  speaks  its  commerce  with  the  sky ; 
Heaven's  golden  emanation,  gleaming  mild 
O^er  the  mean  cradle  of  the  Virgin's  child ; 
Sudden,  the  sombrous  imagery  is  fled. 
Which  late  my  visionary  rapture  fed : 
Thy  powerful  hand  has  broke  the  Gothic  chain, 
And  brought  iqy  bosom  back  to  truth  again ;         i 
To  truth,  by  no  peculiar  taste  confined. 
Whose  universal  pattern  strikes  mankind ; 
To  truth,  whoae  bold  and  unresisted  aim 
Checks  frail  caprice,  and  fashion's  fickle  claim ; 
To  truth,  whose  channa  deception's  magic  quell, 
And  bind  coy  Fancy  in  a  stronger  spell. 

Ye  brawny  Prophets,  that  in  robes  so  rich, 
At  distance  due,  possess  the  crisped  niche ; 
Ye  rows  of  Patriarchs,  that  sublimely  rear'd 
Difluse  a  proud  primeval  length  of  beard; 
Ye  Saints,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array, 
More  pride  than  humble  poverty  display : 
Ye  Virgins  meek,  that  wear  the  palmy  crown 
Of  patient  faith,  and  yet  so  fiercely  frown: 
Ye  Angels,  that  from  clouds  of  gold  recline, 
But  boast  no  semblance  to  a  race  divine : 
Ye  tragic  Tales  of  legendary  lore,  , 
That  draw  devotion's  ready  tear  no  more ; 
Ye  Martyrdoms  of  unenlightened  days, 
Ye  Miracles,  that  now  no  wonder  raise : 
Shapes,  that  with  one  broad  glare  the   gazer 

strike. 
Kings,  bishops,  nans,  apoetles,  all  alike ! 
Ye  Colours,  that  th'  unwary  sight  amaze, 
And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze ! 
No  mora  the  sacred  window's  round  disgrace. 
But  yield  to  Grecian  groups  the  shining  space. 


Lo,  from  the  canvas  Beauty  shifts  her  throne, 
Lo,  Picture's  powers  a  new  formation  own ! 
Behold,  she  prints  upon  the  crystal  plain. 
With  her  own  energy,  th'  expressive  stain ! 
The  mighty  Master  spreads  his  mimic  toil 
More  wide,  nor  only  blends  the  breathing  ofl; 
But  calls  the  lineamenta  of  life  complete 
From  genial  alcbymy's  creative  heat; 
Obedient  forms  to  the  bright  fusion  gives, 
W^hile  in  the  warm  enamel  Nature  lives. 
Reynolds,  'tis  thine,  from  the  broad  window's 
height. 
To  add  new  lustre  to  relig^ious  light : 
Not  of  its  pomp  to  strip  this  ancient  shrine. 
But  bid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiance  shine: 
With  arts  unknown  before,  to  reconcile 
The  Willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 


INSCRIPTION  IN  A  HERIOTAGE. 
AT  AHBUKT-IIAU,  IK  wixmcKSBiaa. 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  raclined, 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  mind ; 
And  while,  to  shade  my  lowly  cave. 
Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave ; 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine. 
The  beechen  cup,  unsUin'd  with  wine ; 
I  scorn  the  gay  licentious  crowd. 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  still 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill ; 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest. 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest ; 
From  busy  scenes,  and  brighter  skies, 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flies ; 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell. 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  cell. 

At  mom  I  take  my  custom'd  round. 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound ; 
And  every  opening  primrose  count. 
That  trimly  paints  my  blooming  mount : 
Or  o'er  the  sculptures,  quaint  and  rude, 
That  grace  my  gloomy  solitude, 
I  teach  in  winding  wreathes  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray. 

At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 

I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book, 

Portray'd  vrith  many  a  holy  deed 

Of  martyrs,  crown'd  with  hef venly  meed : 

Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim. 

Chant,  era  I  sleep,  my  measured  hymn ; 

And,  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 

Of  parting  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 

While  such  puro  joys  my  bliss  create. 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state  ? 
Who  but  would  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion's  humble  grotl 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  away. 
To  take  my  stafl^  and  amice  gray ; 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Prefer  the  blameless  hermitage  t 
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THE  HAMLET. 

AN  ODJk 

The  hinds  how  blen'd,  who  ne'er  beguiled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild ; 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gain ! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds : 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray, 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  seqoester'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 

Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way : 

Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve, 

The  meadow's  incense  breathe  at  eve. 

No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare, 

That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share : 

But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 

Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er, 

Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town. 

They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down, 

No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 

Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room. 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine, 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest. 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest 

Their  humble  porch  with  honey 'd  flowers 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers: 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  moond 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound ; 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime: 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 


THE  SUICIDE. 

AN  QDX. 

Benbath  the  beech,  whese  branches  bare, 
Smit  with  the  lightning's  livid  glare. 


And  whistle  hollow  as  they  wave ; 
Within  a  solitary  grave, 
A  Slayer  of  himself  holds  his  accursed  abode. 

Lower'd  the  grim  mom,  in  murky  dyes 
Damp  mists  involved  the  scowling  skies. 

And  dimm'd  the  struggling  day ; 
As  by  the  brook,  that  ling'ring  laves 
Yon  rush-grown  moor  with  sable  waves, 
Full  of  the  dark  resolve  he  took  his  sallen  way. 

I  mark'd  his  desultory  pace. 

His  gestures  strange,  and  varying  face, 

With  many  a  mutter'd  sound ; 
And  ah !  too  late,  aghast  I  view'd 
The  reeking  blade,  the  hand  erobrued ; 
He  fell,  and  groaning  grasp'd  in  agony  the  ground. 

Full  many  a  melancholy  night 

He  watch'd  the  slow  return  of  light ; 

And  sought  the  powers  of  sleep. 
To  spread  a  momentary  calm 
O'er  his  sad  couch,  and  in  the  balm 
Of  bland  oblivion's  dews  his  burning  eyes  to  steep. 

Full  oft,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
He  wore  his  endless  noons  alone, 

Amid  the  autumnal  wood : 
Oft  was  he  wont,  in  hasty  fit, 
Abrupt  the  social  board  to  quit,  [flood. 

And  gaze  vrith  eager  glance  upon  the  tumbling 

Beckoning  the  wretch  to  torments  new, 
Despair,  for  ever  in  his  view, 

A  spectre  pale,  appear'd ; 
While,  as  the  shades  of  eve  arose, 
And  brought  the  day's  unwelcome  dose, 
More  horrible  and  huge  hergiant-shape  she  rear'd. 

« Is  this,"  mistaken  Scorn  will  cry, 
« Is  this  the  youth  whose  genius  high 

Could  build  the  genuine  rhyme  ? 
Whose  bosom  mild  the  fiivouring  Muse 
Had  stored  with  all  her  ample  views. 
Parent  of  fairest  deeds,  and  purposes  sublime. 

Ah !  from  the  Muse  that  bosom  mild 
By  treacherous  magic  was  beguiled, 

To  strike  the  deathfol  blow  : 
She  fill'd  his  soft  ingenuous  mind 
With  many  a  feeling  too  refined,  [woe. 

And  roused  to  livelier  pangs  his  wakefiil  sense  of 

Though  doom'd  hard  penury  to  prove, 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  hopeless  loTe ; 

To  griefs  congenial  prone, 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew, 
While  misery's  form  his  fiincy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own. 

Then  wish  not  o'er  his  earthy  tomb 
The  baleful  nightshade's  lurid  bloom 

To  drop  its  deadly  dew : 
Nor  oh !  forbid  the  twisted  thorn. 
That  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn,         [anew. 
With  spring's  green-swelling  buds  to  vegetate 

What  though  no  marble-piled  bust 
Adorn  his  desolated  dust, 
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Pity  shall  woo  the  weeping  Nine, 
To  huild  a  virionary  shrine,  [brought 

Hung  with  unfading  flowen,  from  ftiry  regions 

What  though  refused  each  chanted  rite  1 
Here  viewless  mourners  shall  delight 

To  touch  the  shadowy  shell : 
And  Petrarch*s  harp,  that  wept  the  doom 
Of  Laura,  lost  in  early  bloom,  [knell. 

In  many  a  pensive  pause  shall  seem  to  ring  his 

To  soothe  a  lone,  unhallowed  shade. 
This  votive  diige  sad  duty  paid. 

Within  an  ivied  nook: 
Sudden  the  half-sunk  orb  of  day 
More  radiant  shot  its  parting  ray,  [took. 

And  thus  a  cherub-voice  my  charm*d  attention 

**  Forbear,  fond  bard,  thy  partial  praise ; 
Nor  thus  ibr  guilt  in  specious  lays 

The  wreath  of  glory  twine: 
In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 
Gay  Fancy  gives  her  vest  to  flow,      [confine. 
Unless  Truth's  matron-hand  the  floating  folds 

«  Just  Heaven,  man's  fortitude  to  prove, 
Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 

The  tribes  of  hell-bom  Woe: 
Yet  the  same  power  that  wisely  sends 
Lift's  fiercest  ills,  indulgent  lends 
Religion's  golden  shield  to  break  the  embattled  foe. 

«  Her  aid  divine  had  lull'd  to  rest 

Ton  foul  self-murderer's  throbbing  breast. 

And  stay'd  the  rising  storm : 
Had  bade  the  sun  of  hope  appear 
To  gild  his  darken'd  hemisphere,  [form. 

And  give  the  wonted  bloom  to  nature's  blasted 

^Vain  Man!  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative 
To  take,  what  first  it  deign'd  to  give, 

Thy  tributary  breath : 
In  awful  expectation  placed. 
Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  haste     [death." 
To  pluck  from  God's  right  hand  his  instruments  of 


THE  CBUSABX. 
'  Ajx  era. 

BoiTin>  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine. 
All  in  azure  steel  array'd; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd. 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow. 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung : 

-  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep» 
English  Richud  ploughs  the  deep ! 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy. 
From  distant  towers,  with  anxious  eye, 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus'  hills  advance : 
From  Sion's  turrets  as  afor 
Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  war ! 
Saladin,  thou  paynim  king, 
From  Albion's  ide  revenge  we  biing  I 


On  Aeon's  spiry  citadel. 

Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell. 

Pictured  with  the  silver  moon ; 

England  shldl  end  thy  glory  soon ! 

In  vain,  to  break  our  firm  array. 

Thy  braien  drums  hoarse  discord  bray : 

Those  sounds  our  rising  fwy  fim : 

English  Richard  in  the  van» 

On  to  victory  we  go, 

A  vaunting  infidel  die  foe." 

Blondel  led  the  tuneful  band. 
And  swept  Uie  wire  with  glowing  hand. 
C3rpn]s,  fit>m  her  rocky  mound. 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd. 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  kiss'd  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth; 
Then,  with  ardour  fresh  endued. 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renew'd. 

«  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past. 
Heaven's  favour'd  hills  appear  at  last! 
Object  of  our  holy  vow. 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 
From  Carmel's  almond-shaded  steep 
We  feel  the  cheering  fivgranee  creep: 
O'er  Engaddi's  shrubs  of  balm 
Waves  the  date-empurpled  palm. 
See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 
Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread ! 
Hail,  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar. 
Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore ! 
Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn. 
Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn; 
Your  ravish'd  honours  to  restore. 
Fearless  we  dimb  this  hostfle  shore ! 
And  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God! 
By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod. 
Bereft  of  every  awful  rite. 
And   quench'd    thy  lamps  that   beam'd    to 

bright; 
For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 
Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faithful  host ! 
Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand. 
Blazing,  like  the  beacon's  brand. 
O'er  the  fiff-afifrighted  fields. 
Resistless  Kalibum  he  wields. 
Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 
The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore! 
From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  crown 
In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown ; 
Thy  battering  engines,  huge  and  high. 
In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy ; 
And,  rolling  in  terrific  state, 
On  giant^wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 
When  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camp. 
Amid  the  moonli^^t  vapours  damp. 
Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain. 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain : 
We  bid  those  spectre-shapes  avaunt, 
Ashtaroth,  and  Termagaunt ! 
With  many  a  demon  pale  of  hue, 
Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 
That  drops  from  Macon's  sooty  tree. 
Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 
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Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fienda  of  hell, 
The  Chriatian's  holy  courage  quell. 

Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  sky ! 
Soon  on  thy  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Gonstantine ! 
Ye  Barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 
Our  Cross  with  crimson  wove  and  gold !" 


THE  QKATE  OF  KINO  ARTHUR. 

AK  ODB. 

Statklt  the  feast,  and  high  the  cheer: 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer, 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall, 
Amid  Cilgarran*s  castle  hall, 
Sublime  in  formidable  state. 
And  warlike  splendour,  Henry  sate ; 
Prepared  to  stain  the  briny  flood 
Of  Shannon's  lakes  with  rebel  blood. 

Illumining  the  vaulted  roof: 
A  thousand  torches  flamed  aloof: 
From  massy  cups,  with  golden  gleam 
Sparkled  the  red  metheglin's  stream : 
To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival, 
Along  the  lofty  window'd  hall. 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung : 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung 
Of  harps  that  with,  reflected  light 
From  the  proud  gallery  glittered  bright : 
While  gified  bards,  a  rival  throng, 
(From  distant  Mona,  nurse  of  song, 
From  Teivi,  fringed  with  umbrage  brown, 
From  Elvy's  vale,  and  Cader's  crown, 
From  many  a  shaggy  precipice, 
That  shades  lerne's  hoarse  abyss. 
And  many  a  sunless  solitude 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rude,) 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  close, 
Themes  of  British  glory  chose ; 
And  to  the  strings  of  various  chime 
Attemper'd  thus  the  fabling  rhyme. 

«« O'er  Cornwall's  cliflSs  the  tempest  roar'd, 
High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soar'd ; 
On  Tintaggel's  topmost  tower 
Darksome  fell  the  sleety  shower ; 
Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  sung 
The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flung 
On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side 
The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide : 
When  Arthur  ranged  his  red-cross  ranks 
On  conscious  Camlan's  crimson'd  banks : 
By  Mordred's  faithless  guile  decreed 
Beneath  a  Saxon  spear  to  bleed ! 
Yet  in  vain  a  paynim  foe 
Arm'd  with  &te  the  mighty  blow ; 
For  when  he  fell,  an  elfin  queen, 
AH  in  secret,  and  unseen, 
O'er  the  fainting  hero  threw 
Her  mantle  of  ambrosial  blue : 
And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far. 
In  Merlin's  agate-axled  car. 
To  her  green  isle's  enaroell'd  steep. 
Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deeo. 


O'er  his  wounds  she  sprinkled  dew 
From  flowers  that  in  Arabia  grew : 
On  a  rich  inchanted  bed 
She  pillow'd  his  majestic  head ; 
O'er  his  brow,  with  whispers  bland. 
Thrice  she  waved  an  opiate  wand ; 
And  to  soft  music's  airy  sound. 
Her  magic  curtains  closed  around. 
There,  renew'd  the  vital  spring, 
Again  he  reigns  a  mighty  king ; 
And  many  a  fair  and  fragrant  cUme, 
Blooming  in  immortal  prime, 
By  gales  of  Eden  ever  fiinn'd. 
Owns  the  monarch's  high  command : 
Thence  to  Britain  shall  return, 
(If  right  prophetic  rolls  I  learn,) 
Borne  on  victory's  spreading  plume, 
His  ancient  sceptre  to  resume ; 
Once  more,  in  old  heroic  pride, 
His  barbed  courser  to  bestride ; 
His  knightly  table  to  restore. 
And  brave  the  tournaments  of  yore." 

They  ceased :  when  on  the  tuneful  stage 
Advanced  a  bard,  of  aspect  sage ; 
His  silver  tresses,  thin  besprent, 
To  age  a  graceful  reverence  lent ; 
His  beard,  all  white  as  spanglcb  frore 
That  clothe  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar, 
Down  to  his  harp  descending  flow'd ; 
With  Time's  foint  rose  his  features  glow'd ; 
His  eyes  diffused  a  soften'd  fire, 
And  thus  he  waked  the  warbling  wire. 

«  Listen,  Henry,  to  my  rede ! 
Not  from  fairy  realms  I  load 
Bright-robed  Tradition,  to  relate 
In  foTghd  colours  Arthur's  fate ; 
Though  much  of  old  romantic  lore 
On  the  high  theme  I  keep  in  store : 
But  boastful  Fiction  should  be  dumb, 
Where  Truth  the  strain  might  best  become. 
If  thine  ear  may  still  be  won 
With  songs  of  Uther's  glorious  son, 
Henry,  I  a  tale  unfold, 
Never  yet  in  rhyme  enroll'd. 
Nor  sung  nor  harp'd  in  hall  or  bower ; 
Which  in  my  youth's  full  early  flower, 
A  minstrel,  sprung  of  Cornish  line. 
Who  spoke  of  kings  from  old  Locrine, 
Taught  me  to  chant,  one  vernal  dawn. 
Deep  in  a  cliff-endrcled  lawn. 
What  time  the  glistening  vapours  fled 
From  cloud-enveloped  Clyder's  head ; 
And  on  its  sides  the  torrents  gray 
Shone  to  the  morning's  orient  ray. 

«  When  Arthur  bow'd  his  haughty  crest, 
No  princess,  veil'd  in  azure  vest, 
Snatch'd  him,  by  Merlin's  potent  spell, 
In  groves  of  golden  bliss  to  dwell ; 
Where,  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  misletoe, 
Slaughter'd  kings  in  glory  go : 
But  when  he  fell,  with  winged  speed. 
His  champions,  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
From  the  battle's  hurricane. 
Bore  him  to  Joseph's  tower'd  fiine, 
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In  the  fiur  vale  of  Avalon  :* 

There,  with  chanted  oriaon, 

And  the  long  blaze  of  tapera  dear, 

The  stolid  fathera  met  the  bier; 

Through  the  dim  aialea  in  order  dread 

Of  martial  woe,  the  chief  they  led. 

And  deep  entomb'd  in  holy  ground. 

Before  the  altar'a  solemn  bound. 

Around  no  dusky  banners  wave, 

No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave : 

Away  the  mthleas  Dane  haa  torn 

Each  trace  that  Timers  slow  touch  had  worn ; 

And  long,  o'er  the  neglected  stone, 

Oblivion's  vail  its  shade  haa  thrown: 

The  faded  tomb,  with  honour  due, 

'Tis  thine,  O  Henry,  to  renew ! 

Thither,  when  Conquest  has  restored 

Yon  recreant  isle,  and  sheathM  the  sword. 

When  peace  with  palm  has  crown*d  thy  brows, 

Haste  thee,  to  pay  thy  pilgrim  vows. 

There,  observant  of  my  lore. 

The  pavement's  hallow'd  depth  explore ; 

And  thrice  a  fiithom  underneath 

Dive  into  the  vaults  of  death. 

There  shall  thine  eye,  with  wild  amaxe. 

On  his  gigantic  stature  gaze ; 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  monarch  laid, 

All  in  warrior-weeds  array'd ; 

Wearing  in  death  his  hehnet-crown, 

And  weapons  huge  of  old  renown. 

Martial  prince,  'tis  thine  to  save 

From  dark  oblivion  Arthur's  grave ! 

So  may  thy  ships  securely  stem 

The  western  frith :  thy  diadem 

Shine  victorious  in  the  van. 

Nor  heed  the  slings  of  Ulster's  clan : 

Thy  Norman  pikemen  win  their  way 

Up  the  dun  rocks  of  Harald's  bay  :t. 

And  from  the  steeps  of  rough  Kildare 

Thy  prancing  hooft  the  falcon  scare : 

So  may  thy  bow's  unerring  yew 

Its  shafts  in  Roderick's  heart  imbrue." 


Amid  the  pealing  aymphony 
The  spiced  gobieta  mantled  high ; 
With  paasions  new  the  song  impicas'd 
The  listening  king's  impatient  breaat: 
Flash  the  keen  lightnings  fiom  his  eyes ; 
He  scoraa  awhile  his  bold  empriae ; 
E'en  now  he  seems,  with  eager  pace, 
The  oonaecrated  floor  to  trace. 
And  ope,  from  its  tremendous  gloom. 
The  treasure  of  the  wondrous  tomb : 
E'en  now  he  bums  in  thought  to  rear. 
From  ita  dark  bed,  the  ponderous  spear. 
Rough  with  the  gore  of  Pictish  kings : 
E'en  now  fond  hope  his  fancy  wings. 
To  poise  the  monardi's  massy  Made, 
Of  magic-temper'd  metal  made ; 
And  drag  to  day  the  dinted  shield 
That  felt  the  storm  of  Camlan's  field. 
O'er  the  sepulchre  profound 
E'en  now,  with  arching  sculpture  crown*d. 
He  plana  the  chantry's  choral  shrine, 
The  daily  dirge,  and  rites  divine. 


SOXNBT. 
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Fbom  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where  mimic 
Art 
Decks  with  a  magic  hand  the  dazding  bowers, 
Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencil  pours. 
And  breathing  forms  from  the  rude  marble  atart. 
How  to  life's  humbler  scene  can  I' depart  ? 
My  breast  all  glowing  from  those  gorgeoua  towen. 
In  my  low  cell  how  cheat  the  sullen  hours ! 
Vain  the  complaint :  for  Fancy  can  impart 
(To  Pate  superior  and  to  Fortune's  doom) 
Whate'er  adorns  the  stately  storied  hall : 
She,  'mid  the  dungeon's  solitary  gloom. 
Can  dress  the  Graces  in  their  Atdc  pail ; 
Bid  the  g^een  landscape's  vernal  beauty  Uoom, 
And  in  bright  trophies  clothe  the  twilight  wall. 
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CBom.ini.    Diad,im.] 


Thomas  Blacklock  was  bom  at  Annan,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  where  his  father  was  a  brick- 
layer. Before  he  was  six  months  old  he  was 
totally  deprived  of  sight  by  the  small-pox.  From 
an  early  age  he  discovered  a  fondness  for  listen- 
ing to  books,  especially  to  those  in  poetry ;  and 
by  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  relations,  he 
acquired  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  with  some  of  the  popular  English 
classics.    He  began  also,  when  very  young,  to 

r*  Glastonbury  Abbey,  said  to  be  founded  by  Joseph  of 
Anmatbea,  iu  a  spot  anciently  called  the  Uland.  or  Tallev 
ofAralonla.]  ^^ 

[t  The  bay  of  Dublin.  Harald.  or  Hanm^er,  the  Ynir- 
haired  King  of  Norway,  is  said  to  hare  conquered  Ireland, 
and  to  have  founded  Dublin.] 


compose  verses ;  and  aome  of  these  having  been 
shown  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  an  eminent  physician 
of  the  Scottish  capital,  the  doctor  benevolently 
took  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  Blacklock  improved 
his  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  the  university.  The  publication  of  his  poems 
excited  a  general  interest  in  his  fiivour,  and 
Professor  Spence,  of  Oxford,  having  prefixed  to 
them  an  account  of  his  life  and  character,  a 
second  edition  of  them  was  liberally  encouraged 
in  London.  In  1759,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  soon  after- 
ward married  a  Miss  Johnston,  a  veiy  wordiy, 
but  homely  woman ;  whose  beauty,  however,  he 
was  accustomed  to  extol  with  an  ecstasy  that 
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made  bis  friends  legmrd  bis  blindness,  as,  in  one 
instance,  no  misfortane.  By  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  he  was  presented  to  the 
Ihring  of  Kirkcudbright ;  bat  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  objections  that  were  made  by  the 
parishioners  to  having  a  blind  man  for  their 
clergyman,  he  resigned  the  living,  and  accepted 
of  a  small  annuity  in  its  stead.  With  this  slen- 
der provision  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sub- 
sisted, for  the  rest  of  his  life,  by  taking  young 
gentlemen  as  boarders  in  his  house,  whom  he 
occasionally  assisted  in  their  studies. 

He  published  an  interesting  article  on  Blind- 
ness in  the  Encyclopflsdia  Britannica,  and  a  work 
entitled  **  Paraclesis,  or  Consolations  of  Religion,'' 
in  two  dissertations,  the  one  original,  the  other 
translated  from  a  work  which  has  been  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Cicero,  but  which  is  more  generally 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  Vigonius  of 
Padua.  He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

Blacklock  was  a  gentle  and  social  being,  but 
prone  to  melancholy ;  probably  more  from  con- 
stitution than  from  the  circumstance  of  ha 
blindness,  which  he  so  often  and  so  deeply  de- 
plores. From  this  despondent  disposition,  he 
sought  refuge  in  conversation  and  music    He 


was  a  tolerable  performer  on  the  flute,  and 
used  to  carry  a  flageolet  in  his  pocket,  on 
which  he  was  not  displeased  to  be  solicited  for  a 
tune. 

His  verses  are  extraordinary  for  a  man  blind 
from  his  infruicy;  but  Mr.  Heniy  Mackenzie,  in 
lus  elegant  biographical  account  of  him,  has  cer- 
tainly over-rated  his  genius;  and  when  Mr. 
Spenoe,  of  Oxford,  submitted  Blacklock's  de- 
scriptive powers  as  a  problem  for  metaphysicians 
to  resolve,  he  attributed  to  his  writings  a  degree 
of  descriptive  strength  which  they  do  not  possess. 
Denina*  carried  exaggeration  to  the  utrnost 
when  he  declared  that  Blacklock  would  seem  a 
foble  to  posterity,  as  he  had  been  a  prodigy  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  no  doubt  curious 
that  his  memory  should  have  retained  so  many 
forms  of  expression  for  things  which  he  had  never 
seen ;  but  those  who  have  conversed  with  intel- 
ligent persons  who  have  been  blind  from  their 
infancy,  must  have  often  remarked  in  them  a 
fiuniliarity  of  language  respecting  the  objecu  of 
vision  which,  though  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for, 
will  be  found  sufficiently  common  to  make  the 
rhymes  of  Blacklock  appear  for  short  of  mar- 
vellous. Blacklock,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
betrays  something  like  marks  of  blindness.! 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PICTURB. 

While  in  my  matchless  graces  vnrapt  I  stand, 
And  touch  each  feature  with  a  trembling  hand ; 
Deign,  lovely  self!  with  art  and  nature's  pride, 
To  mix  the  colours,  and  the  pencil  guide. 

8elf  is  the  grand  pursuit  of  half  mankind; 
How  vast  a  crowd  by  self,  like  me,  are  blind ! 
By  self  the  fop  in  magic  colours  shown. 
Though  scom'd  by  every  eye,  delights  his  own : 
When  age  and  wrinkles  seize  the  conqu'ringmaid. 
Self,  not  the  glass,  reflects  the  flattering  shade. 
Then,  wonder-working  self!  begin  the  lay ; 
Thy, charms  to  others  as  to  me  display. 

Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size ; 
Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyes ; 
My  youthful  down  is,  like  my  talents,  rare ; 
Politely  distant  stands  each  single  hair. 
My  voice  too  rough  to  charm  a  lady's  ear ; 
So  smooth  a  child  may  listen  without  fear; 
Not  form'd  in  cadence  soft  and  warbling  lays, 
To  soothe  the  fair  through  pleasure's  wanton  ways. 
My  form  so  fine,  so  regolaf>  so  new. 
My  port  so  manly,  and  so  fresh  my  hue ; 
Oft,  as  I  meet  the  crowd,  they  laughing  say, 
<*  See,  see  Memento  Mori  cross  the  way." 
The  ravish'd  Proserpine  at  last,  we  know, 
Grew  fondly  jealous  of  her  sable  beau ; 
But,  thanks  to  nature!  none  from  me  need  fly ; 
One  heart  the  devil  could  wound — so  cannot  I. 

Yet,  though  my  person  fearless  may  be  seen, 
There  is  some  danger  in  my  graceful  mien : 
For,  as  some  vessel  toss'd  by  wind  and  tide. 
Bounds  o'er  the  waves  and  rocks  from  side  to 
side; 


In  just  vibration  thus  I  always  move: 

This  who  can  view  and  not  be  forced  to  love  ? 

Hail !  charming  self!  by  whose  propitious  aid 
My  form  in  all  its  glory  stands  display 'd: 
Be  present  still ;  with  inspiration  kind. 
Let  the  same  friithful  colours  paint  the  mind. 

Like  all  mankind,  with  vanity  I'm  bless'd. 
Conscious  of  wit  I  never  yet  possessed. 
To  strong  desires  my  heart  an  easy  prey, 
Oft  feels  their  force,  but  never  owns  their  sway. 
This  hour,  perhaps,  as  death  I  hate  my  foe ; 
The  next,  I  wonder  why  I  should  do  so. 
Though  poor,  the  rich  I  view  with  careless  eye ; 
Scorn  a  vain  oath,  and  hate  a  serious  lie. 
I  ne'er  for  satire  torture  common  sense ; 
Nor  show  my  wit  at  God's  nor  man's  expense. 
Harmless  I  live,  unknowing  and  unknown ; 
Wish  well  to  all,  and  yet  do  good  to  none. 
Unmerited  contempt  I  hate  to  bear; 
Yet  on  my  faults,  like  others,  am  severe. 
Dishonest  flames  my  bosom  never  fire ; 
The  bad  I  pity,  and  the  good  admire ; 
Fond  of  the  Muse,  to  her  devote  my  days. 
And  scribble — ^not  for  pudding,  but  for  praise. 

These  careless  lines,  if  any  virgin  hears. 
Perhaps,  in  pity  to  my  joyless  years. 
She  may  consent  a  generous  flame  to  own ; 
And  I  no  longer  sigh  the  nights  alone. 
But  should  the  fair,  affected,  vain,  or  nice. 
Scream  with  the  fears  inspired  by  frogs  or  mice ; 

•  In  his  DlMorso  dolls  Llterstnrs. 

[t  BlMkloek'0  poctiT  sleops  Mcure  In  nndlstarbod  me- 
diocrity, and  Blacklock  hlmwlf  is  best  rememberod  from 
Johnson's  revfrtntial  look  and  the  influence  a  letter  of  liis 
had  upon  the  ikte  and  ibrtnnes  of  Bums.] 
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Cry,  **  Save  us,  hesTen !  a  spectre,  not  a  man  !** 
Her  hartshorn  snatch  or  interpose  her  fan  : 
If  I  my  tender  overture  repeat; 
Oh !  may  my  vows  her  kind  reception  meet ! 
May  she  new  graces  on  my  form  bestovr, 
And  with  tall  honours  dignify  my  brow ! 


ODB  TO  AUBORA,  ON  MELISSA'S  BIRTH-DAT. 

Op  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 

Emerge,  thou  rosy-finger'd  mom, 

Emerge,  in  purest  dress  array'd. 

And  chase  fVom  Heaven  night's  envious  shade 

That  I  once  more  may,  pleased,  survey, 

And  hail  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 
Emerge,  thou  rosy-finger'd  mora ; 


In  order  at  the  eastern  gate 
The  Hours  to  draw  thy  chaxiot  wait ; 
Whilst  xephyr,  on  his  balmy  wings. 
Mild  nature*s  fragrant  tribute  brings. 
With  odours  sweet  to  strew  thy  way, 
And  grace  the  bland  revolving  day. 

But  as  thou  lead'st  the  radiant  sphere. 

That  gilds  its  birth,  and  marks  the  year. 

And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise. 

Diffused  around  th*  expanded  skies, 

Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bright. 

All  Heaven's  vast  concave  flames  with  U^fat ; 

80,  when,  through  lifers  protracted  day, 

Melissa  still  pursues  her  way. 

Her  virtues  with  thy  splendour  vie. 

Increasing  to  the  mental  eye  : 

Though  less  conspicuous,  not  leas  dear. 

Long  may  they  Bion's  prospect  cheer ; 

80  shall  his  heart  no  more  repine, 

Bless'd  with  her  rays,  though  robb'd  of  thineu 
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Hb  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  from  thence  was 
elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  of  doctor 
in  divinity.  From  being  an  under-master  at 
Eton  he  finally  rose  to  be  provost  of  the  college, 
in  the  year  1781.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  rector  of  Farnham  Royal,  in  Bucking- 


hamshire. In  1771  he  published,  in  three  parts, 
«  A  Poetical  Essay  on  the  Attributes  and  Provi- 
dence of  the  Deity."  Two  years  afterward, 
*«A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Christopher  Anst«y,  on 
the  English  Poets,  chiefly  those  who  had  written 
in  blank  verse;"  and  in  1774,  his  poem  of 
«i  Judah  Restored,"  a  work  of  no  common  nieiiL 


FROM  "JUDAH  RESTORED." 

BOOK  I. 

The  subject  proposed — Stat©  of  the  Jewn  ia  Captivity — 
Cfaflracter  of  Bnlf>hazzar--Fcut  of  Baal— Daniel  vLiited 
by  the  Angel  Gabriel. 

Thb  fall  of  proud  Bolshazzar,  the  return 
Of  Benjamin,  and  Judab,  captive  tribes, 
I  sing.     Spirit  of  God,  who  to  the  eyes 
Of  holy  seers  in  vision  didst  reveal 
Events  far  distant ;  thou  who  once  didst  touch 
Their  lips  with  heavenly  fire,  and  tune  their  harps 
To  strains  sublimcr  than  the  Tuscan  stream 
Caught  from  his  Latian  bards,  or  echoed  round 
The  wide  iGgean  from  Ionia's  shore, 
Inspire  my  soul ;  bless'd  spirit,  aid  my  song. 

The  sun  full  seventy  times  had  pass'd  the  realm 
Of  burning  Scorpius,  and  was  hastening  down 
The  steep  convex  of  heaven,  since  Babylon 
Received  her  mourning  prisoners.   Savage  taunts, 
And  the  rude  insult  of  their  barbarous  lords, 
Embitter  all  their  woe.     Meanwhile  the  Law, 
Proclaim'd  on  Horeb's  top,  neglected  lies ; 
Nor  kid,  nor  evening  lamb,  nor  heifer  bleeds. 
Nor  incense  smokes,  nor  holy  Levite  claims 
Choice  fruits,  and  rich  oblations.     On  the  trees. 
That  o'er  the  waters  bend,  their  untuned  harps, 
Harps  which  their  fathers  struck  to  festal  hymns, 
Hang  useless.     'Twas  the  hill,  'twas  Sion's  hill, 


Which  yet  Jehovah  loved.    There  once  he  dwelt ; 
There  Ptood  his  temple ;  there  from  side  to  side 
The  cherub  stretch'd  his  wings,  and  from  the  cloud 
Beam'd  bright  celestial  radiance.   Thence,  though 
In  early  childhood  to  a  stranger's  land,     [driven 
Or  born  sad  heirs  of  slavery,  still  they  cast 
An  anxious  look  from  Perath's  willowy  vale. 
Toward  Jordon,  sacred  stream ;  and  when  the  sun 
Sunk  in  the  west,  with  eager  eye  pursued 
His  parting  beams ;  and  pointed  to  the  place. 
Where  from  their  sight  the  faint  horizon  hid. 
Those  hills,  which  round  deserted  Salem's  walls 
Stood  like  a  bulwark.     And  as  some  tired  hart. 
Driven  by  keen  hunters  o'er  the  champain  wild. 
Pants  for  the  running  brook,  so  long  the  tribea 
Of  captive  Judah  for  their  native  clime. 
Again  to  sing  the  strains  of  Jesse's  son. 
Again  to  raise  a  temple  to  their  God. 

But,  oh  !  what  hope,  what  prospect  of  return. 
While  fierce  BelahazKar  reigns!  He,  undismay'd 
Though  hostile  banners  stream  near  Babel's  towers. 
Round  his  gall'd  prisoners  binds  the  griping  chain, 
And  scoffs  at  Judah's  God.     Even  now  a  shoot 
Is  heard  through  every  street,  and  with  loud  voice 
Arioch,  an  herald  tall,  proclaims  a  feast 
To  Bel.  Chaldsan  idol ;  and  commands 
That  when  the  morrow  dawns,  soon  as  is  heard 
The  sound  of  cornet,  dulcimer,  and  harp, 
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Sackbat,  and  psaltery,  eaeh  knee  be  bent 
Before  the  mighty  dragon.     Silent  stand, 
I      With  eyes  dejected,  Solyma's  sad  sons. 
I     Shall  they  comply  1  bat  will  Jehovah  then 
B*er  lead  them  back  to  Canaan,  pleasant  land  ? 
Shall  they  refnse  1  but  who,  oh !  who  shall  check 
Bel8hazzar*8  waken'd  wrath  ?  who  shall  endure 
The  burning  cauldron,  or  what  lingering  death 
The  tyrant's  cruel  vengeance  may  devise  ! 
I      Thus  they  irresolute  wait  the  fatal  hour, 
I  Now  night  invests  the  pole :  wrapt  is  the  world 

'      In  awful  silence ;  not  a  voice  is  heard, 
j      Nor  din  of  arms,  nor  sound  of  distant  foot, 
I      Through  the  still  gloom.  Euphrateslulls  his  waves, 
Which  sparkle  to  the  moon's  reflected  beam  ; 
Nor  does  one  sage  from  Babylon's  high  towers 
Descry  the  planets,  or  the  fix'd,  and  mark 
Their  distance  or  their  number.     Sunk  to  rest, 
With  all  her  horrors  of  the  morrow's  doom, 
Lies  Sion's  captive  daughter :  sleep,  soft  sleep. 
His  dusky  mantle  draws  o'er  every  eye. 
But  not  on  Daniel's  unpillow'd  head 
One  opiate  dew-drop  falls.     Much  ho  revolves 
Dark  sentences  of  old ;  much  pious  zeal 
For  great  Jehovah's  honour  fires  his  soul ; 
And  thus,  with  lifted  hands,  the  prophet  cries. 

**  Father  of  truth,  and  mercy,  thou  whose  arm 
Even  from  the  day  when  Abraham  heard  thy  voice, 
Stretch'd  o'er  thy  chosen  race,  protects  us  still, 
Though  now  awhile  thou  suffer  us  to  groan 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke ;  when,  gracious  Lord, 
Oh  when  shall  we  return  1  Oh  when  again 
Shall  Siloa's  banks,  and  Sion's  holy  top. 
Be  vocal  with  thy  name  ?     Said  not  thy  seer. 
When  seventy  tedious  moons  had  twelve  times 

waned. 
We  should  again  be  free  ?  Behold,  the  day 
Approaches.    God  of  Israel,  hath  ought  changed 
Thine  everlasting  counsel  ?  wilt  thou  leave 
Thy  people  yet  in  sad  captivity. 
And  join  thy  prophet  with  the  despised  tribe 
Of  Babel's  false  diviners  1  Not  to  thee. 
But  to  great  Bel,  Chaldca's  frantic  priests 
Waft  clouds  of  incense.   Soon  as  morning  dawns, 
With  shouts  the  noisy  revellers  will  proclaim 
The  triumph  of  their  God ;  nor  will  they  cease 
To  rouse  their  monarch's  rage,  should  Judah  dare 
Resist  his  impious  edict    Then,  oh  then, 
God  of  our  fathers,  rise ;  and  in  that  day. 
Even  before  night,  whose  vaulted  arch  now  shines 
With  clustering  stars,  shall  visit  earth  again, 
Confound  their  horrid  rites,  and  show  some  sign 
That  yet  again  thy  prisoners  shall  be  free." 

He  spake,  and  sudden  heard  a  rushing  noise. 
As  when  a  north-west  gale  comes  hovering  round 
Sqme  cape,  the  point  of  spacious  continent, 
Or  in  the  Indian  or  Pacific  main ; 
The  sailor  hears  it  whistling  in  his  shrouds. 
And  bids  it  hail.     Bright  as  the  summer's  noon 
Shone  all  the  earth.     Before  the  prophet  stood 
Gabriel,  seraphic  form ;  graceful  his  port. 
Mild  was  his  eye;  yet  such  as  might  command 
Reverence,  and  sacred  awe,  by  purest  love 
Soften'd,  but  not  impair'd.    In  waving  curls 
O'er  his  arch'd  neck  his  golden  tresses  hung ; 
84 


And  on  his  shoulders  two  broad  wings  were 

placed. 
Wings,  which  when  dosed,  drew  up  in  many  a 

fold, 
But,  when  extended  to  their  utmost  length, 
Were  twice  ten  cubits.     Two  of  smaller  size 
Came  shadowing  round  his  feet,  with  which  he 

trod 
The  elastic  air,  and  walk'd  o'er  buoyant  space. 
As  on  firm  ground.    A  tunic  braced  his  limbs, 
Blanch'd  in  the  fields  of  light;  and  round  his  waist 
Was  clasp'd  an  azuro  zone,  with  lucid  stars 
All  studded,  like  that  circle  broad  which  cuts 
The  equator,  burning  line.    The  astonish'd  seer 
With  low  obeisance  bow'd  his  hoary  head. 
While  thus  in  voice  benign  the  cherub  spake. 

**  Servant  of  God,  that  prayer  was  not  unheard 
In  heaven.    I  caught  it,  as  before  the  throne 
I  stood,  within  the  emerald  bow,  and,  mix'd 
With  fragrant  incense,  ofTer'd  it  to  him. 
The  white-robed  Ancient  of  eternal  days. 
Even  on  his  golden  altar.     Forthwith  sent 
To  thee,  with  speed  impetuous,  swifter  far 
Than  travels  light's  meridian  beam,  through  realms 
Of  space,  studded  with  worlds,  which  neither 

thought 
Of  mortal  can  conceive,  nor  numliors  count, 
I  come,  God's  messenger.     Not  twice  the  mom 
Shall  dawn,  ere  all  the  woes  which  Salem  feU 
Shall  fsJl  on  Babylon.    This,  this  is  he, 
Whose  streamers  now  round  these  devoted  towers 
Wave  to  the  western  wind,  whom  God  hath  raised 
His  instrument  of  vengeance.   Twice  hath  pass'd 
A  century,  since  him  the  prophet  styled 
Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed.     He  shall  say. 
Cities  of  Judah,  rise !     He  shall  command, 
And  Solyma's  unpeopled  streets  again 
Shall  throng  with  busy  multitudes.    To  him 
In  vision,  or  in  dream,  shall  God  reveal 
His  secret  purpose;  or  what  other  way 
His  power  shall  mould  the  victor's  ductile  will 
To  execute  his  promise.     One  day  more 
Shall  proud  Chaldsa  triumph.     In  that  day 
Let  not  a  knee  in  Benjamin  be  bow'd 
Save  to  Jehovah.     What  though  cruel  pride 
Inflame  Belshazzar's  soul !  what  though  his  wrath 
Torments  unknown  prepare ;  a  sign  from  Heaven 
Shall  blast  each  vain  device,  a  sign  obscure. 
But  terrible.    Ask  not  what ;  for  in  that  hour 
Shall  beam  celestial  knowledge  on  thy  soul. 
And  thou  shalt  read  the  mystic  characters 
Of  dark  futurity.    Fear  not  his  frown ; 
But  in  the  sight  of  his  assembled  peers 
Hurl  bold  defiance  at  his  throne ;  and  speak 
As  fits  a  prophet  of  the  living  God." 

He  spake,  nor  ended  here ;  but  to  the  seer 
Matters  of  import  high  disclosed,  which  lay 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  time.    ^'And  these,"  he 

cried, 
**  Record  to  distant  ages,  but  conceal 
My  present  errand."    Daniel  prepared 
Obedient  answer ;  but  before  he  spake, 
Gabriel  had  furl'd  his  wings,  and  now  had  reach'd 
The   middle   space   'twixt  earth,   and   highest 

heaven. 
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FROM  THB  SAMB. 

Proopfisicn  of  the  ChaMtiuis  to  the  Temple  of  Belas— Re- 
ttxnal  of  the  Jew:4  to  worship  the  Idol-^Rnge  of  Beliihai* 
Bar— The  hand-wrltiag  on  the  wall  of  bli  palaee — 
Daniel's  prophecy. 

Now  Morn,  with  rosy-colour'd  finger,  raised 
The  sable  pall,  which  provident  Night  had  thrown 
0*er  mortals,  and  their  works,  when  every  street, 
Straight  or   transverse,  that  toward  Euphrates 

turns 
Its  sloping  path,  resounds  with  festive  shouts, 
And  teems  with  busy  multitudes,  whieh  preas 
"With  zeal  impetuous  to  the  towering  fane 
Of  Bel,  Chalda)an  Jove;  surpassing  far 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Eiean  chiefii 
Raised  to  their  thunderer  from  the  spoils  of  war, 
Or  that  Ionic,  where  the  Ephesian  bow'd 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Eight  towers  arise, 
Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 
A  monument  at  once  of  eastern  pride 
And  slavish  superstition.     Round,  a  scale 
Of  circling  steps  entwines  the  conic  pile ; 
And  at  the  bottom  on  vast  hinges  grate 
Four  brazen  gates,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
Placed  in  the  solid  square.     Hither  at  once 
Come  flocking  all  the  sons  of  Babylon, 
Chaldean  or  Assyrian ;  but  retire 
With  humblest  awe,  while  through  their  mar- 

,     shall'd  ranks 
Stalks  proud  Belshazzar.  From  his  shoulders  flows 
A  robe,  twice  steep'd  in  rich  Sidonian  hues, 
Whose  skirts,  embroider*d  with  meandVing  gold. 
Sweep  o'er  the  marble  pavement     Round  his 

neck 
A  broad  chain  glitters,  set  with  richest  gems, 
Ruby,  and  amethyst.    The  priests  come  next. 
With  knives,  and  lancets  arm*d;  two  thousand 

sheep 
And  twice  two  thousand  Iambs  stand  bleating 

round, 
Then  hungry  god's  repast:  six  loaded  wains 
With  wine,  and  frankincense,  and  finest  flour. 
Move  slowly.    Then  advance  a  gallant  band, 
Provincial  rulers,  counsellors  and  chieft. 
Judges  and  princes :  from  their  essenced  hair 
Steam  rich  periiimes,  exhaled  firom  flower  or  herb, 
Assyrian  spices :  last,  the  common  train 
Of  humbler  citizens.     A  linen  vest 
Enfolds  their  limbs;  o'er  whidi  a  robe  of  wool 
Is  clasp'd,  while  yet  a  third  hangs  white  as  snow. 
Even  to  their  sandall'd  feet :  a  signet  each. 
Each  bears  a  polish'd  stafl|  on  whose  smooth  top 
In  bold  relief  some  well-carved  emblem  stands, 
Bird,  fruit,  or  flower.    Determined,  though  dis- 

may'd, 
Judsa's  mourning  prisoners  dose  the  rear. 

And  now  the  unfolded  gates  on  every  side 
Admit  the  splendid  train,  and  to  their  eyes 
A  scene  of  rich  magnificence  display, 
Censers,  and  cups,  and  vases,  nicely  wrought 
In  gold,  with  pearls  and  glittering  gems  inlaid, 
The  furniture  of  Baal.     An  altar  stands 
Of  vast  dimensions  near  the  central  stone, 
On  which  the  god's  high-priest  strews   firank- 

incense. 


I  In  weight  a  thousand  talenta.    There  he  drags 
The  straggling  elders  of  the  flock;  while  near, 
Stretch'd  on  a  smaller  plate  of  unmix 'd  gold. 
Bleed  the  reluctant  lambs.  The  ascending  unoke. 
Impregnate  with  perfumes,  fills  all  the  air. 

These  rites  perfbrm'd,  his  votaries  all  advmnoa 
Where  standi  their  idol ;  to  compare  with  whon 
That  earth-bom  crew,  which  scaled  the  walls  of 

heaven, 
Or  that  vast  champion  of  Philistia's  boat. 
Whom  in  the  vale  of  Elah  David  slew 
Unarm'd,  were  'miniah'd  to  a  span.     In  height 
Twice  twenty  feet  he  rises  from  the  ground ; 
And  every  massy  Umb,  and  every  joint. 
Is  carved  in  due  proportion.    Not  one  mine. 
Though  branching  out  in  many  a  vein  of  gold. 
Sufficed  for  this  huge  column.     Him  the  priests 
Had  swept,  and  burnish'd,  and  perfumed  with  oiJa, 
Essential  odours.    Now  the  sign  is  given, 
And  forthwith  strains  of  mixed  melody 
Proclaim  their  molten  thunderer;  comet,  flute. 
Harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  unite 
In  loud  triumphal  hymn,  and  all  at  onoe 
The  King,  the  nations,  and  the  languages 
Fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.     But  not  a  bead. 
But  not  one  head  in  all  thy  faithful  bands, 
O  Judah,  bows.    As  when  the  full-orb'd  moon. 
What  time  the  reaper  chants  his  harvest  soag, 
Rises  behind  some  horizontal  hill. 
Flaming  with  reddest  fire ;  still  as  she  moves. 
The  tints  all  soften,  and  a  yellower  light 
Gleams  through  the  ridges  of  a  purple  doufl : 
At  length,  when  midnight  holds  her  silent  reign. 
Changed  to  a  silver  white,  she  holds  her  lamp 
O'er  the  belated  traveller ;  so  thy  face, 
Belshazzar,  from  the  crimson  glow  of  rage. 
Shifting  through  all  the  various  hues  between. 
Settles  into  a  wan  and  bloodless  pale. 
Thine  eyeballs  glare  with  fire.  *'  Now,  bygreat  Bel,'* 
Incensed,  exclaims  the  monarch,  **  soon  as  morn 
Again  shall  dawn,  my  vengeance  shall  be  pour'd 
On  every  head  of  their  detested  race." 

He  spake,  and  left  the  fane  with  hasty  step. 
Indignant.    Him  a  thousand  lords  attend. 
The  minions  of  his  court.    And  now  they  reach 
The  stately  palace.     In  a  spadous  hall. 
From  whose  high  roof  seven  sparkling  lustres  hang. 
Round  the  perpetual  board  high  sofiw  ranged 
Receive  the  gallant  chieft.    The  floor  is  spread 
With  carpeta,  work'd  in  Babylonia's  looms, 
Exquisite  art ;  rich  vessels  carved  in  gold. 
In  silver,  and  in  ivory,  beam  with  gems. 
'Midst  these  is  placed  whate'er  of  massy  plate. 
Or  holy  ornament,  Nebassar  brought 
From  Sion's  ransack'd  temple ;  lampe,  and  cups. 
And  bowls,  now  sparkling  with  the  richest  growth 
Of  Eastern  vineyards.    On  the  table  smokes 
All  that  can  rouse  the  languid  appetite. 
Barbaric  luxury.    Soft  minstrels  round 
Chant  songs  of  triumph  to  symphonious  harpe. 
Propt  on  a  golden  couch  Belshazzar  lies. 
While  on  each  side  fair  slaves  of  Syrian  race 
By  turns  solicit  with  some  amorous  tale 
The  monarch's  melting  heart.    «Fill  me,"  he 

cries. 
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**  That  largest  bowl,  with  which  the  Jewish  slaves 
Once  deck'd  the  altar  of  their  vanquished  God 
Never  again  shall  this  capacious  gold 
Receive  their  victims'  blood.  Henceforth  the  kingfl 
Of  Babylon,  oft  as  this  feast  returns. 
Shall  crown  it  with  rich  wine,  nectarious  draught 
Fill  high  the  foaming  goblet;  rise,  my  friends; 
And  as  I  quaff  the  cup,  with  loud  acclaim 
Thrice  hail  to  Bel."    They  rose;  when  all  at  once 
Such  sound  was  heard,  as  when  the  roaring  winds 
Burst  from  their  cave,  and  with  impetuous  rage 
Sweep  o*er  the  Caspian  or  the  Chronian  deep. 
0*er  the  devoted  walls  the  gate  of  heaven 
Thunder'd,  an  hideous  peal ;  and,  lo !  a  cloud 
Came  darkening  all  the  banquet,  whence  appeared 
A  hand  (if  hand  it  were,  or  airy  form. 
Compound  of  light  and  shade)  on  the  adverse  wall 
Tracing  strange  characters.    Belshazzar  saw, 
And  trembled  :  from  his  lips  the  goblet  fell : 
He  look*d  again ;  perhaps  it  was  a  dream ; 
Thrice,  four  times  did  he  look ;  and  every  time 
Still  plainer  did  the  mystic  lines  appear. 
Indelible.    Forthwith  ho  summons  all 
The  wise  Chaldeans,  who  by  night  consult 
The  starry  signs,  and  in  each  planet  read 
The  dark  decrees  of  fate.     Silent  they  stand ; 
Vain  are  their  boasted  charms.    With  eager  step 
Merodach's  royal  widow  hastes  to  cheer 
Her  trembling  son.    «  O  king,  for  ever  live ; 
Why  droops  thy  soul?''  she  cries;  "what  though 

this  herd 
Of  sage  magicians  own  their  vanquished  art, 
Know'st  thou  not  Daniel  1  In  his  heart  resides 
The  spirit  of  holy  Gods;  'twas  he  who  told 
Thy  father  strange  events,  and  terrible ; 
Nor  did  Nebassar  honour  one  like  him 
Through  all  his  spacious  kingdom.   He  shall  soon 
Dispel  thy  doubts,  and  all  thy  fears  allay." 
She  spake,  and  with  obeisance  low  retired. 

»  Then  be  it  so ;  baste,  Ariocb,  lead  him  here," 
Belshazzar  cries;  "if  he  interpret  right, 
Even  though  my  soul  in  just  abhorrence  holds 
His  hatred  race,  I  will  revoke  their  doom. 
And  shower  rich  honours  on  their  prophet's  head." 

Nor  long  he  waited,  when  with  graceful  step. 
And  awe-commanding  eye,  solemn  and  slow, 
As  conscious  of  superior  dignity, 
Daniel  advanced.    Time  o'er  his  hoarjl  hair 
Had  shed  his  white  snows.    Behind  him  stream'd 
A  mantle,  ensign  of  prophetic  powers. 
Like  that  with  which  inspired  Elisha  smote 
The  parting  waters,  what  time  on  the  bank 
Of  Jordan  from  the  clouds  a  fiery  car 
Descended,  and  by  flaming  coursers  drawn 
Bore  the  sage  Tishbite  to  celestial  climes, 
Maugre  the  gates  of  death.     A  wand  he  bore — 
That  wand  by  whose  mysterious  properties 
The  shepherd  of  Horeb  caird  the  refluent  waves 
O'er  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  with  which  he  struck 
The  barren  flint,  when  from  the  riven  cliff 
Gush'd  streams,  and  water'd  all  the  thirsty  tribes 
Of  murmuring  Israel.     Through  many  an  age 
Within  the  temple's  unapproaehed  veil, 
Fast  by  the  rod,  which  bloom'd  o'er  Aaron's  name, 
Still  did  the  holy  relic  rest  secure. 


At  length,  when  Babylonia's  arms  prevail'd, 
Seraiah  saved  it  from  the  flaming  shrine. 
With  all  the  sacred  wardrobe  of  the  priest, 
And  bore  it  safe  to  Riblah.    Dying  there. 
The  priest  bequeath'd  the  sacred  legacy 
To  Daniel.    He,  when  summon'd  to  explain. 
As  now,  God's  dark  decrees,  in  his  right  hand 
Brandish'd  the  mystic  emblem.    **  Art  thou  he, 
Art  thou  that  Daniel,  whom  Nebassar  brought 
From  Salem,  whom  the  vanquish'd  tribes  adore, 
In  wisdom  excellent  ?  Look  there,  look  there ; 
Read  but  those  lines,"  the  affiighted  monarch  cries, 
**  And  clothed  in  scarlet  wear  this  golden  chain, 
The  third  great  ruler  of  my  spacious  realm." 

He  spake,  and  thus  the  reverend  seer  replied. 
**  Thy  promises,  and  threats,  presumptuous  king. 
My  soul  alike  despises ;  yet,  so  wills 
That  spirit,  who  darts  his  radiance  on  my  mind, 
(Hear  thou,  and  tremble,)  will  I  speak  the  words 
Which  he  shall  dictate.    *  Number'd  is  thy  realm. 
And  finish'd :  in  the  balance  art  thou  weigh'd, 
Where  God  hath  found  thee  wanting :  to  the  Medes 
And  Persians  thy  divided  realm  is  given.' 
Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  and  thus  those  words  import. 
Graven  by  his  high  behest   See'st  thou  this  wand  ? 
Ne'er  has  it  borne,  since  first  it  left  the  trunk, 
Or  bud  or  blossom :  all  its  shielding  rind 
The  sharp  steel  stripp'd,  and  to  dry  winds  exposed 
The  vegetative  sap ;  even  so  thy  race 
Shall  perish :  from  thy  barren  stock  shall  rise 
Nor  prince  nor  ruler ;  and  that  glittering  crown, 
Won  by  thy  valiant  fathers,  whose  long  line 
In  thee,  degenerate  monarch,  soon  must  end. 
Shall  dart  its  lustre  round  a  stranger's  brow." 

**  Prophet  of  evils !  darest  thou  pour  on  me 
Thy  threats  ill-ominous,  and  judgments  dark  ?" 
Incensed  the  monarch  cries:  *< Hence  to  thy  tribes; 
Teach  them  obedience  to  their  sovereign's  will, 
Or  I  will  break  that  wand,  and  rend  in  twain 
The  mantle  of  thy  God. — Or  if  these  marks 
Thou  wilt  erase  from  that  accursed  wall, 
Take  half  my  realm."   He  spake,  and  fix'd  his  eyes 
Wild  staring  on  the  mystic  characters : 
His  rage  all  sunk  at  once ;  his  fear  retum'd 
Tenfold ;  when  thus  the  man  of  God  began. 

«<  Go  to  the  shady  vales  of  Palestine, 
Vain  prince,  or  Syrian  Lebanon,  and  tear 
The  palms  and  cedars  from  their  native  mould 
Uprooted ;  then  return,  and  break  this  rod. 
Believe  me,  far  more  arduous  were  the  task : 
For  it  was  harden'd  in  the  streams  of  heaven ; 
And  though  not  dedicate  to  sorcerers'  arts 
By  magic  incantation,  and  strange  spells ; 
Yet  such  a  potent  virtue  doth  reside 
In  every  part,  that  not  the  united  force 
Of  all  thy  kingdom  can  one  line,  one  grain. 
Of  measure,  or  of  solid  weight  impair. 
Wilt  thou  that  I  revoke  thy  destined  fatel 
Devoted  prince,  I  cannot     Hell  beneath 
Is  moved  to  meet  thee.     See  the  mighty  dead, 
The  kings,  that  sat  on  golden  thrones,  approach, 
The  chief  ones  of  the  earth.     *  O  Lucifer, 
Son  of  the  morning,  thou  that  vaunting  said'st, 
**  I  will  ascend  the  heavens;  I  will  exalt 
My  throne  above  the  stars  of  God ;  the  clouds 
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Shall  roll  beneath  my  feet,"  art  thou,  too,  weak 
As  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  onto  us  ? 
Where  now  is  all  thy  pomp?  where  the  sweet  sound 
Of  viol,  and  of  harp !'  with  curious  eye 
Tracing  thy  mangled  corse,  the  rescued  sons 
Of  Solyma  shall  say, « Is  this  the  man 
That  shook  the  pillars  of  the  trembling  earth, 
That  made  the  world  a  desert  V  all  the  kings, 
Each  in  his  house  entomb'd,  in  glory  rest, 
While  unlamented  lie  thy  naked  limbs, 
The  sport  of  dogs,  and  vultures.    In  that  day 
Shall  these  imperial  towers,  this  haughty  queen. 
That  in  the  midst  of  waters  sits  secure, 
Fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.    lU-ominous  birds 
Shall  o'er  the  unwholesome  maiahes  scream  for 
And  hissing  serpents  by  sulphureous  pools  [food ; 
Conceal  their  filthy  brood.    The  traveller 
In  vain  shall  ask  where  stood  Assyria's  pride  * 
No  trace  shall  guide  his  dubious  steps ;  nor  sage, 
Versed  in  historic  lore,  shall  mark  the  site 
Of  desolated  Babylon."    Thus  spake 
The  seer,  and  with  majestic  step  retired. 


FROM  BOOK  IT. 

The  Qty  of  Babylon  hATlnff  been  tftken  by  the  Anny  of 
Cyrus,  Belsbsssar  to  foond  in  his  Pleasure  Garden,  and 


♦  *  *  Within  the  walls 

Of  Babylon  was  raised  a  lofty  mound, 
Where  flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  adom'd 
The  pensile  garden.     For  Nebassar's  queen. 
Fatigued  with  Babylonia's  level  plains, 
Sigh*d  for  her  Median  home,  where  nature's  hand 
Had  scoop'd  the  vale,  and  clothed  the  mountain's 

side 
With  many  a  verdant  wood ;  nor  long  she  pined 
Till  that  uxorious  monarch  call'd  on  art 
To  rival  nature's  sweet  variety. 
Forthwith  two  hundred  thousand  slaves  uprear'd 
This  hill,  egregious  work ;  rich  fruits  o'erhang 
The  sloping  walks,  and  odorous  shrubs  entwine 
Their  undulating  branches.    Thither  flocks 
A  multitude  unseen,  and,  'mid  the  groves 
And  secret  arbours  all  night  long  conceal'd, 
Silent,  and  sad,  escape  the  victor's  sword. 

Now  the  glad  sound  of  loud  triumphal  notes, 
Mix'd  with  the  yells  of  terror  and  dismay. 
Are  wafted  through  the  concave  arch  of  night 
To  that  imperial  mansion,  where  the  king 
Lies  revelling  with  his  minions.    Nitocris 
First  heard,  and  started.    In  that  spacious  room, 
On  whose  rich  sides  was  painted  many  a  chase, 
With  all  the  warlike  acts  of  Ninus  old. 
And  great  Semiramis,  she  sat,  and  wove 
Her  variegated  web.    Her  slaves  around 
With  sprightly  converse  cheer'd  the  midnight  hour; 
When  sudden,  chill'd  with  horror,  in  their  arms 
She  sinks,  a  breathless  corse.   And  now  the  noise 
Invades  Belshazzar's  ear.     A  messenger, 
And  still  another  messenger  arrives, 
To  tell  him,  all  is  lost     On  the  adverse  wall 
Instant  his  eye  is  fix'd :  the  characters. 
Which  yet  remain,  grow  blacker,  and  increase 
In  magnitude  tenfold ;  **  Where,  where,"  exclaims 


The  affiighted  prince,  <*  Oh  where  is  Daniel?  where 
Is  that  interpreter  of  Heaven's  decrees. 
Whose  curse  prophetic  on  mine  ear  still  aoonds 
More  horrible,  than  these  alarming  peals. 
Which,  as  I  speak,  nearer  and  nearer  roll. 
The  harbingers  of  slaughter.     Haste,  arise ! 
Tell  him,  I  spare  the  tribes ;  tell  him,  I  bow 
To  his  Jehovah."    Thus  Belshazzar  spake, 
When  sudden,  with  impetuous  uproar. 
Through  the  wide  portals  rush'd  an  anned  band, 
Persians  and  Modes.    Gobryas,  and  Gadataa, 
Breathing  fierce  vengeance,  and  inveterate  hate, 
Conduct  the  bloody  troop.  Where,  monarch,  where 
Is  now  thy  cruel  wrath,  thy  pride,  thy  power  ! 
Sunk  on  his  knees  behold  Belshaxzar  bows 
Before  his  rebel  eiiles!  «  Spare,  oh  spare 
My  life,"  the  coward  tyrant,  trembling,  cries ; 
**  Let  Cyrus  wear  my  crown.  To  barren  sands. 
To  regions  never  trod  by  human  foot, 
Banish  me,  where  I  ne'er  again  may  know 
Sweet  social  intercourse,  but  think,  oh  think. 
How  fearful  'tis  to  die."    Thus  while  he  spake, 
With  sword  uplifted,  o'er  the  bending  king 
The  victors  stood.    And  now  perhaps  his  prayeia, 
And  eyes,  which  upward  rolling,  long'd  for  life 
Though  miserable,  had  stopped  the  fetal  blow. 
Had  not  his  murder'd  son  forbade  the  rage 
Of  Gobryas  to  subside.    On  his  arch'd  neck 
The  ponderous  felchion  fells,  and  at  one  stroke 
Smites  from  its  spouting  trunk  the  sever'd  head 
Of  Babylonia's  monarch.    Ever  thus 
Perish  fell  eruelty,  and  lawless  power ! 


FBOHBOOK  YL 

After  the  Capture  of  Babylon,  the  Jews  having  been  per> 
mitted  by  Cyrus  to  rebuild  their  Temple,  tbey  mVh 
Jemaalem— lienew  the  Feasts—Lay  the  Foondatton  of 
the  Temple— The  old  Uen  weep. 

Now  dawns  the  mom,  and  on  mount  Olivet 
The  hoar-firost  melts  before  the  rising  sun. 
Which  summons  to  their  daily  toil  the  world 
Of  beasts,  of  men ;  and  all  that  wing  the  air. 
And  all  that  swims  the  level  of  the  lake. 
Or  creeps  the  ground,  bid  universal  hail 
To  day's  bright  regent.  But  the  tribes  were  roused, 
Impatient  even  of  rest,  ere  yet  the  stars 
Withdrew  their  feeble  light  Through  eveiy  street 
They  bend  their  way :  some  Ananiah  leads. 
Some  Phanuel,  or  what  elders  else  were  driven 
In  early  youth  from  Sion.    Not  a  spot 
Remains  unvisited ;  each  stone,  each  beam. 
Seems  sacred.     As  in  legendary  tale, 
Led  by  magician's  hand  some  hero  treads 
Enchanted  ground,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears, 
Aerial  voices,  or  with  secret  dread 
Sees  unembodied  shades,  by  fancy  formed, 
Flit  through  the  gloom;  so  rescued  Judah  walk'd, 
Amid  the  majesty  of  Salem's  dust. 
With  reverential  awe.    Howbeit  they  soon 
Remove  the  mouldering  ruins ;  soon  they  clear 
The  obstructed  paths,  and  every  mansion  raise. 
By  force,  or  time,  impair'd.    Then  Jeshua  rose 
With  all  his  priests ;  nor  thou,  Zorobabel, 
Soul  of  the  tribes,  wast  absent    To  the  God 
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Of  Jacob,  oft  at  mom  and  eve  returns, 
A  new-built  altar  soiokea.    Nor  do  they  not 
Obaenre  the  feast,  memorial  of  that  age 
When  Israel  dwelt  in  tents ;  the  Sabbath,  too, 
New  moons,  and  every  ritual  ordinance, 
First-fruits,  and  paschal  lamb,  and  rams,  and  goats, 
Offiprings  of  sin  and  peace.    Nor  yet  was  laid 
The  temple's  new  foundation.     Corn  and  wine. 
Sweet  balm  and  oil,  they  mete  with  liberal  hand 
To  Tyrian  and  Sidonian.    To  the  sea 
Of  Joppa  down  they  heave  their  stately  trees 
From  Syrian  Lebanon.     And  now  they  square 
Huge  blocks  of  marble,  and  with  ancient  rites 
Anoint  the  comer-stone.    Around  the  priests, 
The  Levites,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph  stand 
With  trumpets,  and  with  cymbals.    Jesbua  first, 
Adora'd  in  robes  pontifical,  conducts 
The  sacred  ceremony.    An  ephod  rich. 
Purple  and  blue,  comes  mantling  o'er  his  arms, 
Clasp'd  with  smooth  studs,  round  whose  mean- 
dering hem 


A  girdle  twines  its  folds :  to  this  by  chains 
Of  gold  is  link'd  a  breastplate :  costly  gems, 
Jasper  and  diamond,  sapphire  amethyst. 
Unite  their  hues ;  twelve  stones,  memorial  apt 
Of  Judah's  ancient  tribes.    A  mitre  decks 
His  head,  and  on  the  top  a  golden  crown 
Graven,  like  a  signet,  by  no  vulgar  hand, 
Proclaims   him   priest   of  God.    Symphonious 

hymns 
Are  miz'd  with  instrumental  melody, 
And   Judah's  joyful   shouts.     But   down    thy 

cheeks, 
O  Ananiah,  firom  thine  aged  eye, 
O  Phaneul,  drops  a  tear ;  for  ye  have  seen 
The  house  of  Solomon  in  all  its  pride, 
And  ill  can  brook  this  change.    Nor  ye  alone. 
But  every  andent  wept    Loud  shrieks  of  grief^ 
Miz'd  with  the  voice  of  joy,  are  heard  beyond 
The  hills  of  Salem.     Even  from  Gibeon's  walls 
The  astonish'd  peasant  turns  a  listening  ear. 
And  Jordan's  shepherds  catch  the  distant  sound. 
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8iB  WiLLTAH  JoNis  IS  uot  a  great  poet ;  but 
his  name  recals  such  associations  of  worth,  in- 
tellect, and  accomplishments,  that  if  these  sketches 
were  not  necessarily  and  designedly  only  minia- 
tures of  biography,  I  should  feel  it  a  sort  of  sa- 
crilege to  consign  to  scanty  and  inadequate  bounds 
the  life  of  a  scholar  who,  in  feeding  the  lamp  of 
knowledge,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  prema- 
turely exhausted  the  lamp  of  life. 

He  was  bom  in  London.  His  father,  who  it 
is  said  could  trace  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  North  Wales,  and  who,  like  his  son, 
was  no  discredit  to  his  lineage,  was  so  eminent 
a  mathematician  as  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
esteem  of  Newton  and  Halley.  His  first  em- 
ployment had  been  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  on 
board  a  man-of-war ;  and  in  that  situation  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  friendship  of  Lord  Anson. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Vigo  he  was  one  of  the  party  who  had  the  liberty 
of  pillaging  the  captured  town.  With  no  veiy 
rapacious  views,  he  selected  a  bookseller's  shop 
for  his  share ;  but  finding  no  book  worth  taking 
away,  he  carried  ofi*  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  he 
used  to  show  his  friends,  as  a  trophy  of  his  mili- 
tary success.  On  his  retum  to  England,  he  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and 
published  several  scientific  works,  which  were 
remarkable  for  their  neatness  of  illustreUon  and 
brevity  of  style.  By  his  labours  as  a  teacher  he 
acquired  a  small  fbrUme ;  but  lost  it  through  the 
frilure  of  a  banker.  His  friend.  Lord  Maccles- 
field, however,  in  some  degree  indemnified  him 
Ibr  the  loss,  by  procuring  for  him  a  sinecure  place 
under  government.  Sir  William  Jones  lost  this 
▼aluable  parent  when  he  was  only  three  yean 
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volved  upon  his  mother.  She,  also,  was  a  person 
of  superior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawn- 
ing powers  with  a  sagacious  assiduity  which  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  their  quick  and  sur- 
prising growth.  We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil 
she  had,  when  we  are  told  that,  at  five  yean  of 
age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  attention  with  the  strongest 
admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Reve- 
lation. Human  nature  perhaps  presents  no 
authentic  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure  or 
satisfectoiy  than  that  of  such  a  pupil  superin- 
tended by  a  mother  capable  of  directing  him. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school, 
where  his  progress  was  at  first  interrapted  by  an 
accident  which  he  met  with,  in  having  his  thigh- 
bone broken,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  taken 
home  for  about  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  his 
retum,  his  abilities  were  so  distinguished,  that 
before  he  left  Harrow,  he  was  shown  to  strangers 
as  an  omament  to  the  seminary.  Before  he  had 
reached  this  eminence  at  school,  it  is  a  fact,  dis- 
graceful to  one  of  his  teachers,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ground  which  he  had  lost  by  the 
accident  already  mentioned,  he  was  frequently 
subjected  to  punishment,  for  exertions  which  he 
could  not  make ;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
for  not  being  able  to  soar  before  he  had  been 
taught  to  fly.  The  system  of  severity  must  have 
been  merciless,  indeed,  when  it  applied  to  Jones, 
of  whom  his  master.  Dr.  Thackery,  used  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  boy  of  so  active  a  spirit,  that  if  left 
friendless  and  naked  on  Salisbury  Plain,  he  would 
make  his  way  to  feme  and  fortune.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  while  at  Harrow,  his  feUow-scholara 
having  determined  to  act  the  play  of  the  Tem- 
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young  Jones  wrote  out  the  whole  from  memoTy.  | 
Such  mirarlei  of  humui  recollection  ere  cer- 
tainly on  record ;  but  it  ie  not  euy  to  conceive 
the  boys  at  Harrow,  when  permitted  by  their 
masters  to  act  a  play,  to  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
a  copy  of  Shakspeare ;  and  some  mistake  or  ez- 
ag^geration  may  be  suspected  in  the  anecdote. 
He  possibly  abridged  the  play  for  the  particular 
occasion.  Before  leaving  Harrow  school,  he 
learned  the  Arabic  characters,  and  studied  the 
Hebrew  language,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read 
some  of  the  original  Psalms.  What  would  have 
been  labour  to  others  was  Jones's  amusement 
He  used  to  relax  his  mind  with  Philidor'a  Lessons 
at  Chess,  and  with  studying  botany  and  fossils. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  entered  of  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford,  where  his  residence  was 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  his  mother  taking 
up  her  abode  in  the  town.  He  was  also,  for- 
tunately, permitted  by  his  teachers  to  forsake  the 
study  of  dialectic  logic,  whidi  still  haunted  the 
college,  for  that  of  Oriental  literature;  and  he 
was  so  zealous  in  this  pursuit,  that  he  brought 
from  London  to  Oxford  a  native  of  Aleppo, 
whom  he  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  instruction  in  Arabic.  He  also  be- 
gan the  study  of  modem  Persic,  and  found  his 
exertions  rewarded  with  rapid  success.  His  va- 
cations were  spent  in  London,  where  he  attended 
schools  for  riding  and  fondng,  and  studied  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  He  pursued  in  theory, 
and  even  exceeded  in  practice,  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion projected  by  Milton ;  and  boasted,  that  with 
the  fortune  of  a  peasant,  he  could  give  himself  the 
education  of  a  prince.  He  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  Oxford ;  but  before  he  obtained  it,  whilst  he 
was  yet  fearful  of  his  success,  and  of  burdening 
the  slender  finances  of  an  affectionate  mother  for 
his  support,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to 
Lord  Althorp,  the  son  of  Earl  Spencer.  In  the 
summer  of  1765,  he  repaired  to  Wimbledon 
Park,  to  take  upon  himself  the  diarge  of  his 
young  pupil.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Lord 
Spencer's  fiunily,  when  he  was  flattered  by  an 
offer  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  place  of 
interpreter  of  Eastern  languages.  This  situation, 
though  it  might  not  have  interfered  with  his 
other  pursuits,  he  thought  fit  to  decline;  but 
earnestly  requested  that  it  might  be  given  to  his 
Syrian  teacher,  Mirza,  whose  character  he  wrote. 
The  solicitation  was,  however,  unnoticed;  and 
the  event  only  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
gretting his  own  ignorance  of  the  world,  in  not 
accepting  the  proffered  office,  that  he  might  con- 
sign its  emoluments  to  Mirza.  At  Wimbledon 
he  first  formed  his  acquaintance  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Shipley,  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  to 
which  he  oweid  the  future  happiness  of  his  lifo. 
The  ensuing  winter,  1766,  he  removed  with  Lord 
Spencer's  family  to  London,  where  he  renewed 
hiiB  pursuit  of  external  as  well  ae  intellectual  ac- 
complishments, and  received  lessons  from  Ghillini 
as  well  as  Angelo.  It  is  amusing  to  find  his 
biographer  add  that  he  took  lessons  at  the' broad- 
sword from  an  old  Chelsea  pensiooer,  seamed 


with  scars,  to  whose  militaiy  narrations  he  ued 
to  listen  with  delight. 

In  1767  he  made  a  short  trip  with  the  friniiy 
of  his  pupil  to  the  Continent,  where,  at  Spa,  he 
pursued  the  study  of  German,  and  availed  hifl»- 
self  of  the  opportunity  of  finding  an  inoompar*- 
ble  teacher  of  dandng,  whose  name  was  Janson. 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  requested  by  the 
secretaiy  of  the  Duke  of  GrafUm  to  undertake  a 
task  in  which  no  other  scholar  in  England  was 
found  willing  to  engage,  namely,  in  furnishing  a 
version  of  an  Eastern  MS.  a  life  of  Nadir  Shaw, 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  had  brought  with 
him  to  England,  and  which  his  Danish  majesty 
was  anxious  to  have  translated  into  French. 
Mr.  Jones  undertook  the  translation  from  a  lauda- 
ble reluctance  to  allow  the  MS.  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  country  for  want  of  a  translator;  although 
the  subject  was  dry,  and  the  style  of  the  original 
difficult,  and  although  it  obliged  him  to  submit 
his  translation  fo  a  native  of  France,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  idion)^  of  a  French  style.  He  was  at 
this  time  only  t|venty-one  years  of  age.  The 
only  reward  whi^  he  obtained  for  bis  labour 
was  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Copen- 
hagen,  and  a  recommendation  from  the  court  of 
Denmark  to  his  own  sovereign.  To  the  **  His- 
tory of  Nadir  Shaw"  he  added  a  treatise  of  his 
own  on  Oriental  poetry,  in  the  language  of  the 
translation.  In  the  same  year  he  b^an  the 
study  of  music,  and  took  some  lessons  on  the 
Welsh  harp. 

In  1770  he  again  visited  the  Continent  with 
the  Spencer  family,  and  travelled  into  Italy. 
The  genius  which  interests  us  at  home  redoubles 
its  interest  on  foreign  ground ;  but  it  would  vp- 
pear,  from  Jones's  letters,  that,  in  this  instance, 
he  was  too  assiduous  a  scholar  to  be  an  amusing 
traveller.  His  mind,  during  this  visit  to  the 
Continent,  was  less  intent  on  men  and  mannen 
than  on  objects  which  he  might  have  studied 
with  equal  advantage  at  homo.  We  find  him 
deciphering  Chinese,  and  composing  a  tragedy. 
The  tragedy  has  been  irrecoverably  lost.  lis 
subject  was  the  death  of  Mustapha,  the  son  of 
Soliman;  the  same  on  which  Fulke  CrreTiUe, 
Lord  Brooke,  composed  a  drama.* 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  determined  to 
embrace  the  law  as  a  profession,  the  study  of 
which  he  commenced  in  1771,  being  then  in  hk 
twenty-fourth  year.  His  motives  for  choosing 
this  profession  are  best  explained  in  hie  ovm 
words.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Schultena,  be 
avows  at  once  the  public  ambition  and  personal 
pride  which  had  now  grown  up  with  the  matu- 
rity of  his  character.  **  The  die"  (he  says)  «<  is 
cast  All  my  books  and  MSS.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  only  which  relate  to  law  and  ora- 
tory, are  locked  up  at  Oxford ;  and  I  hare  de- 
termined, for  the  next  twenty  years  at  least,  to 
renounce  all  studies  but  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  my  profession.  It  is  needless  to 
trouble  you  with  my  reasons  at  length  for  this 
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determination.     I  will  only  say,  that  if  I  bad 
lived  at  Rome  or  Athens,  I  should  have  preferred 
the  labours,  studies,  and  dangers  of  their  ora- 
tors and  illustrious  citizens,  connected  as  they 
were  with  banishment  and  even  death,  to  the 
groves  of  the  poets,  or  the  gardens  of  the  philo- 
sophers.     Here  I   adopt   the   same  resolution. 
•      •       •      •      •      •     If  the  study  of  the  law 

were  really  unpleasant  and  disgusting,  which  is 
far  from  the  truth,  the  example  of  the  wisest  of 
the  ancients  and  of  Minerva  would  justify  me  in 
preferring  the  useful  olive  to  the  barren  laurel. 
To  tell  you  my  mind  freely,  I  am  not  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  bear  the  arrogance  of  men  of  rank,  to 
which  poets  and  men  of  letters  are  so  often 
obliged  to  submit*' 

This  letter  was  written  some  years  after  he 
had  resigned  his  situation  in  Lord  Spencer's 
family,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. In  the  mean  time,  though  the  motives  which 
guided  him  to  the  choice  of  a  profession  un- 
doubtedly made  him  in  earnest  with  his  legal 
studies,  he  still  found  spare  hours  to  devote  to 
literature.  He  finished  his  tragedy  of  Mustapha, 
and  sketched  two  very  ambitious  plans  ;  the  one 
of  an  epic  poem,  the  other  of  a  Turkish  history. 
That  he  could  have  written  a  useful  and  amusing 
history  of  Turkey,  is  easy  to  suppose;  but  the 
outline,  and  the  few  specimens  of  his  intended 
epic,  leave  little  room  for  regret  that  it  was  not 
finished.  Its  subject  was  the  discovery  of  Bri- 
tain ;  the  characters  Tyrian,  and  the  machinery 
allegorical,  in  the  manner  of  Spenser.  More 
unpromising  symptoms  of  a  poem  could  hardly 
be  announced. 

In  1772  he  published  his  French  letter  to  Du 
Perron  the  French  traveller,  who,  in  his  account 
of  his  travels  in  India,  had  treated  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  some  of  its  members,  with  disre- 
spect. In  this  publication,  he  corrected  the 
French  writer,  perhaps,  with  more  asperity  than 
his  maturer  judgment  would  have  approved.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems  with  two  dissertations;  one  on  Oriental 
literature,  and  another  on  the  arts  commonly 
called  imitative.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Arts,  he 
objects,  on  very  fair  grounds,  to  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  of  the  universal  object  of  poetry  being 
imitation.  Certainly,  no  species  of  poetry  can 
strictly  be  said  to  be  imitative  of  nature  except 
that  wliich  is  dramatic.  Mr.  Twining,  the  trans^ 
Utor  of  the  **  Poetics,"  has,  however,  explained 
this  theory  of  Aristotle  pretty  satisfactorily,  by 
showing,  that  when  he  spoke  of  poetry  as  imita- 
tive, he  alluded  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
highest  department  of  the  art,  namely,  the  drama; 
.or  to  the  dramatic  part  o[  epic  poetry,  the  dia- 
logroe,  which,  in  recitation,  afforded  an  actual 
imitation  of  the  passions  which  were  described. 

When  Mr.  Jones  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
he  found  that  no  human  industry  could  effectively 
unite  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  He  therefore  took  the  resolu- 
tion, ahneady  alluded  to  in  one  of  his  letters,  of 
abstaining  from  all  study,  but  that  of  the  science 


and  eloquence  of  the  bar.  He  thought,  however, 
that  consistently  with  this  resolution,  he  might 
translate  '*  The  Greek  Orations  of  Isseus,  in  cases 
relating  to  succession  to  doubtful  property."  This 
translation  appeared  in  1778.  In  the  interval, 
his  practice  became  considerable;  and  he  was 
made,  in  1776,  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  maintained  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  several  eminent  foreign  scholars. 
Among  those  correspondents,  his  favourite  seems 
to  have  been  Reviczki,  an  Oriental  scholar,  whom 
he  met  in  England,  and  who  was  afterward  the 
Imperial  minister  at  Warsaw. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  and  during  its  whole  progress,  Mr.  Jones's 
political  principles  led  him  to  a  decided  disappro- 
bation of  the  measures  of  government  which 
were  pursued  in  that  contest.  But  though  po- 
litically opposed  to  Lord  North,  he  possessed  so 
much  of  the  personal  favour  of  that  minister,  as 
to  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  his  influence, 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
which  became  vacant  in  the  year  17S0.  While 
this  matter  was  in  suspense,  he  was  advised  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  but  finding  there  was 
no  chance  of  success,  he  declined  the  contest  be- 
fore the  day  of  election ;  his  political  principles, 
and  an  **  Ode  to  Liberty,"  which  he  had  pub- 
lished, having  ojQTended  the  majority  of  the  acade- 
mic voters.  During  the  riots  of  1780,  he  pub- 
lished a  plan  for  security  against  insurrection, 
and  for  defence  against  invasion,  which  has  since 
been  realized  in  the  volunteer  system.  During 
the  same  year  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris ;  and, 
at  one  time,  intended  to  have  proceeded  to  Ame- 
rica, for  a  professional  object,  namely,  to  procure 
for  a  client  and  friend  the  restitution  of  an  estate, 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States  had 
confiscated.  The  indisposition  of  his  friend, 
however,  prevented  him  from  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. On  his  return  to  England,  he  recurred 
to  his  favourite  Oriental  studies,  and  completed  a 
translation  of  the  seven  ancient  Arabian  poems, 
famous  for  having  been  once  suspended  in  the 
Temple  of  Mecca ;  as  well  as  another  poem,  in 
the  same  language,  more  curious  than  inviting 
in  its  subject,  which  was  the  Mohammedan  law  of 
succession  to  intestates.  The  latter  work  had 
but  few  charms  to  reward  his  labour ;  but  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  literary 
and  legal  fitness  for  the  station  in  India  to  which 
he  still  aspired. 

Besides  retracing  his  favourite  studies  with  the 
Eastern  Muses,  we  find  him  at  this  period  warm- 
ly engaged  in  political  as  well  as  professional 
pursuits.  An  <*  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments," 
an  *<  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Westminster 
on  Parliamentary  reform;"  these  publications, 
together  with  occasional  pieces  of  poetry,  which 
he  wrote  within  the  last  years  of  his  residence  in 
England,  attest  at  once  the  vigour  and  elegance 
of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  application. 

On  the  succession  of  the  Shelburne  adminis- 
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tratioa,  he  obtained,  through  the  particular  inte- 
rest of  Lord  Ashburton,  the  judicial  office  in 
Bengal,  for  which  he  had  been  hitherto  an  un- 
SQCceflsfal  competitor.  In  March,  1783,  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  April 
following  he  married  Anna  Maria  Shipley,  the 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  to  whom  he 
had  been  so  many  years  attached.  He  immedi- 
ately sailed  for  India,  having  secured,  as  his 
friend  Lord  Ashburton  congratulated  him,  the 
two  first  objecta  of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love 
and  ambition.  The  joy  with  which  he  contem- 
plated his  situation  is  strongly  testified  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  his  feelings  which  he  gives  in  his 
letters,  and  in  the  gigantic  plans  of  literature 
which  he  sketched  out.  Happily  married — still 
in  the  prime  of  life — leaving  at  home  a  reputa- 
tion which  had  reached  the  hemisphere  he  was 
to  visit,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  turbulence  of  party 
politics,  which,  though  it  had  not  dissolved  any 
of  his  friendships,  had  made  some  of  them  irk- 
some. The  scenes  which  he  had  delighted  to 
contemplate  at  a  distance  were  now  inviting  his 
closest  researches!  He  approached  regions  and 
manners  which  gave  a  living  picture  of  anti- 
quity ;  and,  while  his  curiosity  was  heightened, 
be  drew  nearer  to  the  means  of  ita  gratification. 

In  December,  1783,  he  commenced  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  an  Indian  judge,  with  his 
characteristic  ardour.  He  also  began  the  study 
of  Sanscrit.  He  had  been  but  a  few  years  in 
India,  when  hu  knowledge  of  that  ancient  lan- 
guage enabled  him,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Governor,  to  commence  a  great  plan  fi>r  adminis- 
tering justice  among  the  Indians,  by  compiling  a 
digest  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  laws,  similar  to 
that  which  Justinian  gave  his  Greek  and  Roman 
subjecto.  His  part  in  the  project  was  only  to 
survey  and  arrange  its  materials.  To  that  super- 
intendence the  Brahmins  themselves  submitted 
with  perfect  confidence.  To  detail  his  share  in 
the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Calcutta,  the  earliest, 
or  at  least  the  roost  important,  philosophical  so- 
ciety established  in  British  India,  would  be  al- 
most to  abridge  ita  Transactions  during  his  life- 
time. He  took  the  lead  in  founding  it,  and  lived 
to  see  three  volumes  of  ita  Transactions  appear. 
In  1789  he  translated  the  ancient  Hindu  drama, 
<*8acontala,  or.  the  Fatal  Ring,"  by  Callidas,  an 
author  whom  Sir  William  Jones  calls  the  Shak- 
speore  of  India,  and  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Terence,  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  This  antique  picture  of  Hindu  manners  is 
certainly  the  greatest  curiosity  which  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature  by  Europeans  has  brought 
to  light.  In  1794  he  published,  also  from  the 
Sanscrit,  a  translation  of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu, 
who  is  esteemed,  by  the  Hindoos,  to  be  the  ear- 
liest of  created  beings,  and  the  holiest  of  legisla- 
tors; but  who  appears,  by  the  English  translator's 
confession,  to  have  lived  long  after  priesta,  states- 
men, and  metaphysicians  had  learned  to  combine 
their  crafls. 

While  business  required  his  daily  attendance 
at  Calcutta,  his  usual  residence  was  on  the  banks 


of  the  Ganges,  at  the  distance  of  ^ye  miles  froa 
the  court.  To  this  spot  he  retnmed  eveiy  even- 
ing after  sunset;  and,  in  the  moming,  roae  ao 
early  as  to  readi  his  apartmente  in  time,  fay 
setting  out  on  foot  at  the  first  appearance  of 
dawn.  He  passed  the  months  of  vacatkm  at 
Chrisbnagur,  a  country  residence,  sixty  miles 
fit>m  Calcutta,  remarkable  for  ita  bMotj,  and  in- 
teresting, from  having  been  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
Hindu  college.  Here  he  added  botany  to  the 
other  pursuita  of  his  inde&tigable  cuiioaity. 

In  the  burning  climate  of  Bengal,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  strongest  eonstitutioa  ahoold 
have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  profisasional 
duties,  and  of  his  extensive  literary  laboora.  The 
former  alone  occupied  him  seven  hours  during 
the  session  time.  His  health,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  early  affected  in  India.  In  1793,  the 
indisposition  of  Lady  Jones  rendered  it  neceasaiy 
that  ahe  should  return  to  England.  Sir  William 
proposed  to  follow  her  in  1795,  dela3ring  only  till 
he  should  complete  the  system  of  Indian  legisla- 
tion. But  they  parted  to  meet  no  more.  In 
1794  he  was  attacked  with  an  inilanunation  of 
the  liver,  which  acted  with  uncommon  r&pidity ; 
and,  before  a  physician  was  called  in,  had  ad- 
vanced too  fiu  to  yield  to  the  efiicacy  of  medicine. 
He  expired  in  a  composed  attitude,  without  a 
groan,  or  the  appearance  of  a  pang ;  and  retained 
an  expression  of  complacency  on  his  features  to 
thelasL 

In  the  course  of  a  short  life,  Sir  William  Jones 
acquired  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ordi- 
nary Acuities  of  men,  if  they  were  blest  with 
antediluvian  longevity,  could  scarcely  hope  to 
aurpass.  His  learning  threw  light  on  the  laws 
of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  literature  of 
Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  the  family  of  nations. 
He  carried  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  philan- 
thropy into  his  character  of  a  lawyer  and  a  judge. 
Amid  the  driest  toils  of  erudition,  he  retained  a 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetiy,  and  a  talent 
for  transfusing  them  into  his  own  language, 
which  has  seldom  been  united  with  the  sanM 
degree  of  industry.  Had  he  written  nothing  but 
the  delightful  ode  from  Hafix, 

<*  Sweet  maid.  If  thou  wonldst  ebaxm  my  aigltt,'* 
it  would  alone  testify  the  harmony  of  his  ear,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  taste.  When  he  went  abroad, 
it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of 
avarice  or  ambition;  but  to  search,  amid  the 
ruins  of  Oriental  literature,  for  treasures  which 
he  would  not  have  exchanged 

*<  F^  all  Bokhara's  vsanted  gold, 
Or  all  the  gems  of  Sanuuraand." 

It  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  avoid  supposing, 
that  the  activity  of  his  mind  spread  itself  in  too 
many  directions  to  be  alwaya  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  impulse  that  carried  him 
through  so  many  pursuita,  has  a  look  of  some^ing 
restless,  inordinate,  and  ostentatious.  Useful  as 
he  was,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
still  more  so,  hsd  his  powers  been  concentrated 
to  fewer  objecta.    His  poetiy  is  sometimes  el^* 
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guit;  but  altogether,  it  hie  too  much  of  the  florid 
luxury  of  the  East  His  taste  would  appear,  in 
his  latter  years,  to  have  fidlen  into  a  state  of 
Brahminical  idolatry,  when  he  recommends  to 
oar  particular  admiration,  and  translates,  in 
pompous  lyrical  diction,  the  Indian  description 
of  Cum^a,  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  riding  upon  a 
peacock ;  and  enjoins  us  to  admire,  as  an  allegoiy 
equally  new  and  beautiful,  the  unimaginable  con- 
ceit of  Camdeo,  the  Indian  Cupid,  having  a  bow 
that  is  made  of  flowers,  and  a  bowstring  which 


I  is  a  string  of  bees.  Industrious  as  he  was,  his 
history  is  full  of  abandoned  and  half-executed 
projects.  While  his  name  reflects  credit  on 
poetical  biography,  his  secondary  fame  as  a  com- 
poser, shows  that  the  palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely 
to  be  won,  even  by  great  genius,  without  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  the  pursuit.* 

AXXu  ith  y^  iStMi  Bids  voAf/i^la  ipya, 
AXXtf  6i  ipxnrriiff  triptt  icl^upiv  k*1  doiilip. 

lUAB,  xiT.  729. 


A  PBR8IAN  SONQ  Of  HAPIZ. 

SirCET  maid,  if  thou  wouldst  charm  my  sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  infold; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand. 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bokhara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad. 
Whatever  the  frowning  zealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  dear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

Oh !  when  these  &ir  perfidious  maids, 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest. 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display ; 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest. 
As  TarUrs  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  slow : 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs, 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart! 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  spreads  ber  richest  dyes, 
Require  the  borrow 'd  gloss  of  art  1 

Speak  not  of  fate :  ah !  change  the  theme. 

And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine. 

Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom: 

Tia  all  a  cloud,  *tis  all  a  dream ; 

To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 

Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  rasbtleas  power. 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sigh'd  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy : 
For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour. 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But,  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage ;) 
While  music  charms  the  ravish'd  ear ; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes. 
Be  gay ;  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

'  What  cmel  answer  have  I  heard  t 
And  yet,  by  Heaven.  I  love  thee  still : 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  tipl 
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Tet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 

From  Ups  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill. 

Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sipl 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 
Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease. 
Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung  : 
Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 
But,  oh !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 
The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung. 


ANODB. 


nr  noTATKur  op  ALoxtis. 

What  constitutes  a  stote  1 
Not  high-raiBed  battlement  or  labour'd  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughmg  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfiime  to  pride. 

No : — ^men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  fiur  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  riffhts,and,  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 
And  cru»ft  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  saoed  frown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e'en  th'  all-dazaling  Crown 
Hides  his  fiunt  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  thjs  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fidrer  than  the  Cretan  shore ! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ? 

Since  all  roust  lift  resign, 
Thoee  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

'TIS  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  ailent  grave. 

[•  It  Is  not  Sir  Willim  Joom'b  poetry  that  can  psmtv 
ale  Ua  naaM^— Soothxt,  QuarUHjf  SeoUwj  voL  sip.iDl] 
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Samuel  Bishop  was  a  clergyman,  and  for 
many  years  the  head  master  of  Merchant  Tailors' 
school.  He  wrote  several  essays  and  poems  for 
the  Public  Ledger,  and  published  a  volume  of 


Latin  {Meces,  entitled  "Feris  Poetic*"  Aie- 
lume  of  his  sermons,  and  two  volomes  of  In 
poetiy,  were  published  after  his  death. 


TO  MBS.  BISHOP. 

WITH  A  FBJtSnfT  Of  ▲  KlXn. 

«  A  KHiFB,"  dear  girl,  "  cuts  love,"  they  say  I 

Mere  modish  love,  perhaps  it  may — 

— -For  any  tool,  of  any  kind, 

Can  separate what  was  never  join'd. 

The  knife,  that  cuts  our  love  in  two, 
Will  have  much  tougher  work  to  do ; 
Must  cut  your  softness,  truth,  and  spirit, 
Down  to  Uie  vulgar  size  of  merit ; 
To  level  yours,  with  modem  taste, 
Must  cut  a  world  of  sense  to  waste ; 
And  from  your  single  beauty's  store. 
Clip,  what  would  dizen  out  a  score. 

That  self-same  blade  from  me  must  sever 
Sensation,  judgment,  sight,  for  ever : 
All  memory  of  endearments  past, 
All  hope  of  comforts  long  to  last ; — 
All  that  makes  fourteen  years  with  you, 
A  summer ; — and  a  short  one  too ; — 
All,  that  affection  feels  and  fears. 
When  hours  without  you  seem  like  years. 

Till  that  be  done,  (and  Pd  as  soon 
Believe  this  knife  will  chip  the  moon,) 
Accept  my  present,  ondeterr'd, 
And  leave  their  proverbs  to  the  herd. 

If  in  a  kiss — delidous  treat ! — 
Yonr  lips  acknowledge  the  receipt, 
Love,  fond  of  such  substantial  fiaire. 
And  proud  to  play  the  glutton  there. 
All  thoughts  of  cutting  will  disdain, 
Save  only--^  cut  and  come  again." 


TOTHB  SAMS 
OS  CBS  imnvzasAET  op  mot  weddivs-dat,  wmcB  was  i 

HSR  HaSBrDAYt  WRH  A  BOTO 

**  Thib,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed"— 

So,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  said. 

Behold  another  ring ! — *«  for  what  1" 
**  To  wed  thee  o'er  again  1"— Why  no\  1 

With  that  first  ring  I  married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth ; 
Taste  long  admired,  sense  long  revered, 
And  all  my  Molly  then  appeared. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed, 
Prove  twice  the  woman  I  supposed, 
074 


I  plead  the  double  merit  now. 
To  justify  a  double  vow. 

Here  then  to-day,  (with  &ith  as  i 
With  ardour  as  intense,  as  pure. 
As  when,  amidst  the  rites  (Uvine, 
I  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine,) 
To  thee,  sweet  giri,  my  second  ring 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring : 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part, 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart ; 
Thoee  virtues,  whidi  before  nntried. 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride: 
Thoee  virtues,  whose  progressive  claim. 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name. 
My  aoul  enjoys,  my  song  approves. 
For  conscience'  sake,  as  well  as  love's. 

And  why  t — ^They  show  me  eveiy  hour. 
Honour's  high  thought,  Aflfoction's  power. 
Discretion's  deed,sound  Jodgment'sseotenos,- 
And  teach  me  all  things — but  repentance. 


XPIGRAM. 
QooD  pms,  no  m. 

No  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard. 
Plain  folk,  in  humble  plight ; 

One  only  tankard  crown'd  their  board ; 
And  that  was  fill'd  each  night;— 

Along  whose  inner  bottom  sketch'd. 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace. 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  etch'd 

A  baby  angel's  face. 

John  swallow'd  first  a  moderate  sup ; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John ; 
For  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  cup, 

She  swill'd,  till  all  was  gone. 

John  often  urged  her  to  drink  foir ; 

But  she  ne'er  changed  a  jot; 
She  loved  to  see  the  angel  Uiere, 

And  therefore  drain'd  the  pot 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain. 

Another  card  he  play'd ; 
And  where  the  Angel  stood  so  plain. 

He  got  a  Devil  portray'd. 

Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail. 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  qua^Td ; 
And  ever,  when  she  seized  her  ale, 

She  dear'd  it  at  a  draughts — 
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John  stand,  with  wonder  petrified ; 

His  hair  stood  on  his  pate ; 
And  «  why  dost  guzxle  now,"  he  cried, 

-  At  this  enormous  rateT' — 

«  Oh !  John,"  she  said,  «  am  I  to  blame  T 

I  can't  in  conscience  stop : 
For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  shame, 

To  leave  the  Devil  a  drop !" 


EPIGRAM. 


SPUHDIAX  UBU. 

8sB !  stretch'd  on  nature's  couch  of  grass, 

The  foot-sore  traveller  lies ! 
Vast  treasures  let  the  great  amass ; 
A  leathern  pouch,  and  burning-glass, 

For  all  hu  wants  suffice. 

For  him  the  son  its  power  displays, 
In  either  hemisphere ; 


Ponra  on  Yiiginia's  coast  its  blaze. 
Tobacco  for  his  pipe  to  raise ; 
And  shines  to  light  it — henf 


EPIGRAM. 

QUOCUHQCl  XODO  BBL 

A  yxTiBAN  gambler,  in  a  tempest  caught, 
Once  in  his  life  a  church's  shelter  sought; 
Where  many  an  hint,  pathetically  gn^e. 
On  life's  precarious  lot,  the  preacher  gave. 
The  sermon  ended,  and  the  storm  all  spent. 
Home    trudged  old  Cog-die,  reasoning  ai 

went; 
'<  Strict  truth,"  quoth  he,  «this  reverend  sage 

declared; 
I  feel  conviction — and  will  be  prepare<t-^ 
Nor  e'er  henceforth,  since  life  thus  steals  away, 
Give  credit  for  a  bet  beyond  a  day !" 


he 
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JoHH  Bampptldi  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Sir  Charles  Bampfylde.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  published  his  Sonnets*  in  1776, 
when  very  young.    He  soon  after  fell  into  mental 


derangement,  and  passed  the  last  years  of  hui 
life  in  a  private  madhouse.  After  twenty  years' 
confinement  he  recovered  his  senses,  but  not  till 
he  was  in  the  last  gasp  of  consumption. 


BONNET. 

As  when,  to  one,  who  long  hath  watch'd  the  mom 
Advancing,  slow  forewarns  th'  approach  of  day, 
(What  time  the  young  and  flow'ry-Urtled  May 
Decks  the  green  hedge,  and  dewy  grass  unshorn 

With  cowslips  pale,  and  many  a  whitening  thorn ;) 
And  now  the  sun  comes  forth,  with  level  ray 
Gilding  the  high  wood-top,  and  mountain  gray; 
And,  as  he  climbs,  the  meadows  'gins  adorn ; 

The  rivers  glisten  to  the  dancing  beam, 

Th'  awaken'd  birds  begin  their  amorous  strain. 
And  hill  and  vale  with  joy  and  fiagrance  teem ; 

Bach  is  the  sight  of  thee ;  thy  vrish'd  return 
To  eyes,  like  mine,  that  long  have  waked  to 

mourn. 
That  long  have  watch'd  for  light,  and  wept  in 


SONNET. 

fO  TBI  BIDBUAST. 

Whsh  that  the  fields  put  on  their  gay  attire, 
Thou  silent  sitt'st  near  brake  or  river's  brim. 
Whilst  the  gay  thrush  sings  loud  from  covert  dim ; 

But  when  pale  Winter  lights  the  social  fire, 

•  CflDsara  literuia,  vol.  iv.  p.  801.  [Sea  a  Twy  lnt«raft> 
'  Ing  aoooimt  of  Bunpiyide,  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sonth^ 
toSlr  Egerton Brydgw, printed  in Brydgee*  AntoUogr  " 
ToLiLp.257,  and  in  Mr.I^oe*!  Spedmen  Sonnets,  p. 


And  meads  with  slime  are  sprent  and  ways  with 
mire. 

Thou  charm'st  us  with  thy  soft  and  solemn 
hymn, 

From  battlement  or  bam,  or  hay-stack  trim ; 
And  now  not  seldom  tunest,  as  if  for  hire. 

Thy  thrilling  pipe  to  me,  waiting  to  catch 
The  pittance  due  to  thy  well-warbled  song ; 

Sweet  bird,  sing  on !  for  oft  near  lonely  hatch. 
Like  thee,  myself  have  pleased  the  rustic  throng. 

And  oft  for  entrance  'neatb  the  peaceful  thatch. 
Full  many  a  tale  have  told  and  ditty  long. 


BONNET. 
ON  A  wsr  suiofia. 
All  ye,  who  far  finom  town,  in  rural  hall, 
Like  me,  were  wont  to  dwell  near  pleasant  field. 
Enjoying  all  the  sunny  day  did  yield. 

With  me  the  change  lament,  in  irksome  thrall. 
By  rains  incessant  held  ;  for  now  no  call 
From  early  swain  invites  my  hand  to  wield 
The  scythe ;  in  parlour  dim  I  sit  oonceal'd. 
And  mark  the  lessening  sand  from  hour-glass  fall; 

Or  'neath  my  window  view  the  wistful  train 
Of  dripping  poultry,  whom  the  vine's  broad  leaves 
Shelter  no  more. — Mute  is  the  mournful  plain, 
Silent  the  swallow  sits  beneath  the  thatch, 
And  vacant  hind  hangs  pensive  o'er  his  hatch, 
Counting  the  fiwquent  drop  from  reeded  eaves. 
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flONNR. 
Cold  is  the  aenieleai  heart  that  never  ftrore, 
With  the  mild  tttmolt  of  a  real  flame ; 
Ragged  the  breast  that  beauty  cannot  tame, 
Nor  youth's  enliyening  graces  teach  to  love 

The  pathless  vale,  the  long  forsaken  grove, 
The  rocky  cave  that  bears  the  fidr  one's  name. 
With  ivy  mantled  o'er — For  empty  fiune, 


Let  him  amid  tlie  rabble  toil,  or  mve 
In  search  of  plunder  ftr  to  western  dime. 

Give  me  to  waste  the  houn  in  amorans  play 
With  Delia,  beanteons  maid,  and  baiM  the  rhyme 
Praising  her  flowing  hair,  her  snowy  «ibh» 
And  all  that  prodigality  of  diarms 
Form'd  to  enslave  my  heart  and  grace  my  lay. 


EGBERT  BURNS. 


CBora.IT9l.    DM,  1^3 


ROBBBT  Bdbns  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Ayr, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  « Ailoway's  auld 
haunted  kirk,"  in  a  clay  cottage,  which  his  fiuher, 
who  W80  a  small  farmer  and  gardener,  had  built 
with  his  own  hands.  A  part  of  this  humble 
edifice  gave  way  when  the  poet  was  but  a  few 
days  old ;  and  his  mother  and  he  were  carried, 
at  midnight,  through  the  stonn,  to  a  neighbour's 
house,  that  gave  them  shelter.  After  having  re- 
ceived some  lessons  in  his  childhood,  from  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  village  of  Alloway,  he  was, 
at  seven  yean  of  age,  put  nnder  a  teacher  of  the 
name  of  Murdoch,  who  instructed  him  in  reading 
and  English  grammar.  This  good  man,  who  is 
still  alive,  and  a  teacher  of  languages  in  London, 
boasts,  with  a  very  natural  triumph,  of  having 
accurately  instructed  Bums  in  the  fint  princqUes 
of  composition.*  At  such  an  age,  Burns's  study 
of  princq>ies  coold  not  be  very  profound ;  yet  it  is 
due  to  his  early  instructor  to  observe  that  his  prose 
style  is  more  accurate  than  we  should  expect  even 
from  the  vigour  of  an  untutored  mind,  and  such 
as  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  been 
early  initiated  in  the  rules  of  grammar.  His 
father's  removal  to  another  form  in  Ayrshire,  at 
Mount  Oliphant,  unfortunately  deprived  him  of 
the  benefit  of  Murdoch  as  an  Instractor,  after  he 
had  been  about  two  years  under  his  caro ;  and 
for  a  long  time  he  received  no  other  lessons  than 
,  those  which  his  fother  gave  him  in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  when  he  instructed  his  fomily  by  the 
fireside  of  their  cottage  in  winter  evenings.  About 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent,  during  a  part  of 
the  summer,  to  the  parish-school  in  Dalrymple, 
in  order  to  improve  his  hand-writing.  In  the 
following  year  he  had  an  opportunity  of  passing 
seversi  weeks  with  his  old  fiiend  Murdoch,  vrith 
whose  assistance  he  began  to  study  French  with 
intense  ardour  and  assiduity.  His  proficiency  in 
that  language,  though  it  was  wonderful  consider- 
ing his  opportunities,  was  necessarily  slight;  yet 
it  was  in  showing  this  accomplishment  alone, 
that  Burns's  weakness  ever  took  the  shape  of 
▼anity. 

One  of  his  firiends,  who  carried  him  into  the 
company  of  a  French  lady,  remarked,  with  sur- 

[*H«idooh  dMl  about  tfa«  yev  1822,  nqMotMl  and 

poor.] 


prise,  that  he  attempted  to  converse  with  her  in  her 
own  tongue.  Their  French,  however,  was  soon 
found  to  be  almost  mutually  wnintdligihle.  As 
for  as  Bums  could  make  himself  understood,  he 
unfortunately  ofiended  the  fiveign  lady.  He 
meant  to  tell  her,  that  aha  was  a  charming 
person,  and  delightful  in  conversation;  bQt  ex- 
pressed himaelf  so  as  to  appear  to  her  to  mean, 
that  she  was  fond  of  spMtking;  to  which  the 
Gallic  dame  indignantly  replied,  that  it  was  ^ta 
as  common  lor  poets  to  be  impertinent,  as  for 
women  to  be  loqnacioas.t 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  received  a  lew 
months'  instruction  in  land  sorveying.  8ach  is 
the  scanty  history  of  his  education,  which  is  in- 
teresting simply  because  its  opportunitiea  wen 
so  few  and  precarious,  and  audi  as  only  a  gifted 
mind  could  have  turned  to  any  account. 

Of  lus  early  reading,  he  tells  us,  that  a  lifo  of 
Hannibal,  which  Murdoch  gave  him  when  a  boy, 
raised  the  first  stirrings  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and, 
he  adds,  with  his  own  fervid  expression,  •'that 
the  life  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace  poured  a  tide  of 
Scottish  prejudices  into  his  veins,  which  would 
boil  along  there  till  the  floodgates  of  life  were  shut 
in  eternal  rest"^  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  had 
read  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  the  works 
of  Pope  and  Addison,  and  of  the  Scottish  poets 
Ramsay  and  Fergusson.  From  the  volumes  of 
Locke,  Ray,  Derham,  and  Stackhouae,  he  also 
imbibed  a  smattering  of  natural  history  and 
theology;  but  his  brother  assures  us,  that  antU 
the  time  of  his  being  known  as  an  author,  he 
continued  to  be  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  most  eminent  of  our  English  writers.  Thanka 
to  the  songs  and  superstition  of  his  native  country, 
hit  genius  had  some  fostering  aliments,  whidi 
perhaps  the  study  of  classical  authors  might  have 
led  him  to  neglect  His  inspiration  grew  up  like 
the  flower,  which  owes  to  heaven,  in  a  barren 
soil,  a  natural  beauty  and  wildness  of  fragrance 
that  would  be  spoiled  by  artificial  culture.  He 
learned  an  infinite  number  of  old  ballads,  from 
hearing  his  mother  aing  them  at  her  wheel ;  and 
he  was  instracted  in  all  the  venerable  heraldry 

[f  This  stoET  b  in  no  aMOimt  of  Boro^i  lUb  that  wa  bava 
ev«r  seen,  beixre  or  abioe  Mr.  Omipbell  wrote.] 
t  VkoB  his  lettar  to  Dr.  Mooie. 
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of  devils  and  witcbM  by  mn  ancient  woman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  «<<Ac  SyhiiSne  mtrm  of  ku 
Mme"  who  probably  iint  imparted  to  him  the 
stoiy  of  Tam  o'  Shanter.  «8ong  was  his  &• 
▼ourite  and  fint  poraait.''  ''The  Song-book," 
he  aaya,  **  waa  my  Vade  Mecnm :  I  pored  over  it 
oonatantly,  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labour." 
It  would  be  pleasing  to  dwell  on  this  era  of  his 
youthful  sensibility,  if  his  hie  had  been  happy ; 
but  it  was  fkr  otherwise.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
a  family,  bufletted  by  mtslbrtunee,  toiling  beyond 
their  strength,  and  living  without  the  support  of 
animal  food.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  1m  used 
to  thresh  in  his  father's  bam;  and,  at  fifteen, 
was  the  principal  labourer  on  the  fkrm.  After 
the  toils  of  the  day,  he  usually  sunk  in  the  even- 
ing into  dejection  of  spirits,  and  was  afflicted  with 
dull  headaches,  the  joint  result  of  anxiety,  low 
diet,  and  fiittgue.  <«  This  kind  of  life,"  (he  says) 
u  the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit  with  the  un- 
ceasing moil  of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to  my 
sixteenth  year,  when  love  made  me  a  poet"  The 
object  of  his  first  attachment  was  a  Highland 
girl,  named  Maiy  Campbell,  who  was  his  fellow- 
reaper  in  the  same  harvest-field.*  She  died  very 
young ;  and  when  Bums  heard  of  her  death,  he 
was  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  snfiering  much 
beyond  what  even  Ait  keen  temperament  was  ac- 
customed to  feeL  Nor  does  he  seem  ever  to 
have  forgotten  her.  His  verses  «To  Mary  in 
Heaven ;"  his  invocation  to  the  star  that  rose  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  death ;  his  description  of 
the  landscape  that  was  the  scene  of  their  day  of 
love  and  parting  vows,  where  **  flowers  sprang 
vranton  to  be  press'd;"  the  whole  luxury  and 
exquisite  passion  of  that  strain,  evince  that  her 
nnage  had  surrived  many  important  changes  in 
himself. 

From  his  seventeenth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year 
he  lived,  as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  on  another 
farm  in  Ayrshire,  at  Jjochlea,  to  which  they  had 
removed  from  Mount  Oliphant  During  that 
period  Ids  brother  Gilbert  and  he,  besides  laboui^ 
ing  for  their  father,  took  a  part  of  the  land  on 
their  own  account,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
flax;  and  this  speculation  induced  Robert  to 
attempt  establishing  himself  in  the  business  of 
flax-dressing,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Irvine. 
Bat  the  unbealthiness  of  the  business,  and  the 
accidental  misfortune  of  his  shop  taking  fire,  in- 
duced him,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  abandon 
it  Whilst  his  father's  afiaira  were  growing  des- 
perate at  Lochlea,  the  poet  and  his  brother  had 
taken  a  different  farm  on  their  own  account,  as 
an  asylum  for  the  fomily  in  case  of  the  worst ; 
but,  from  unfavourable  seasons  and  a  bad  soil, 
this  speculation  proved  also  unfortunate,  and  was 
given  op.  By  this  time  Bums  had  formed  his 
connection  with  Jean  Armour,  who  was  after- 
ward his  wife,  a  oonneotion  which  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  at  the  moment  when  the 
ruinous  state  of  his  aflfaiis  had  determined  him 

[•  Mr.  O&mpbell  Is  mlitakSD  In  this:  Bnm^i  tnt  low 
WM  hifl  bftDdjome  Nell;  his  Uaiy  Campbell  an  after  w> 
quaiatanoe.] 


to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
Jamaica.  He  had  even  engaged  himself  as  as- 
sistant overseer  to  a  plantation.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  legalise  the  private  contract  of  mar- 
riage which  he  had  made  with  Jean ;  and,  though 
he  anticipated  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  behind 
him,  he  trasted  to  better  days  for  their  being  re- 
united. Bat  the  parents  of  Jean  were  unwilling 
to  dispose  of  her  to  a  husband  who  was  thus  to 
be  separated  from  her,  and  persuaded  her  to 
renounce  the  informal  marriage.  Bums  also 
agreed  to  dissolve  the  connection,  though  deeply 
wounded  at  the  apparent  willingness  of  his  mii^ 
tress  to  gfive  him  up,  and  overwhelmed  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  distracting  nature.  He  now 
[1786]  prepared  to  embark  for  Jamaica,  wheie 
his  first  situation  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  that  of  a  negro-driver,  when,  befbro  bidding 
a  last  adieu  to  his  native  countiy,  he  happily 
thought  of  publishing  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
By  this  publication  he  gained  about  £80,  which 
seasonably  saved  him  firom  indenting  himself  as  a 
servant,  fbr  want  of  money  to  procure  a  passage. 
With  nine  guineas  out  of  this  sam  he  had  taken 
a  steerage  passage  in  the  Clyde  for  Jamaica ;  and, 
to  avoid  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  he  had  been  for  some 
time  skulking  from  covert  to  covert  He  had 
taken  a  last  leave  of  his  fiiends,  and  had  com- 
posed the  last  song  which  he  thought  he  should 
ever  measura  to  CaIedonia,t  when  the  contents 
of  a  letter,  from  Dr.  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  to 
one  of  his  friends,  describing  the  encouragement 
which  an  edition  of  his  poems  would  be  likely  to 
receive  in  the  Scottish  capital,  suddenly  lighted 
up  all  his  prospects,  and  detained  him  from  em- 
barking. •■  I  immediately  posted,"  he  says,  •<  to 
Edinburgh,  without  a  single  acquaintance  or  letter 
of  introduction.  The  baneful  star,  which  had  so 
long  shed  its  blasting  influence  on  my  lenith,  fbr 
once  made  a  revolution  to  the  nadir." 

Though  he  speaks  of  having  had  no  acquaints 
anoe  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  been  previously 
introduced  in  Ayrshire  to  Lord  Daer,  to  Dagald 
Stewart,  and  to  several  respectable  individuals, 
by  the  reputation  which  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems  had  acquired.  He  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
in  1786,  and  his  reception  there  was  more  hke 
an  agfreeable  change  of  fortune  in  a  romance, 
than  like  an  event  in  ordinary  life.  His  com- 
pany was  every  where  soaght  for;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  admiration  which  his  poetry 
had  excited,  was  but  t  part  of  what  was  due  to 
the  general  eminence  of  his  mental  fiiculties.  His 
natural  eloquence,  and  his  warm  and  social  heart 
expanding  under  the  influence  of  prosperity — 
which,  with  all  the  pride  of  genius,  retained  a 
quick  and  versatile  sympathy  with  every  variety 
of  human  character— made  him  equally  fitfcinating 
in  the  most  refined  and  convivial  societies.  For 
a  while  he  reigned  the  feshion  and  idol  of  his 
native  capital. 

The  profits  of  his  new  edition  enabled  him  in 
the  succeeding  year,  1787,  to  make  a  tour  through 


t/<The  gloomy  nteht  is  gathsring  fkst" 
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a  eonndcrable  extant  both  to  the  south  and  north 
of  Scotland.  The  friend  who  aooompanied  him 
in  this  excunion  givea  a  ^ery  interartin;  descrip- 
tion of  the  impranions  which  he  saw  produced  in 
Burns's  mind  from  some  of  the  romantic  scenery 
which  they  visited.  **  When  we  came"  (he  says) 
**  to  a  rustic  hut  on  the  river  Till,  where  the  stream 
descends  in  a  noble  waterfall,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  woody  precipice,  that  commands  a  most 
beautifiil  riew  of  its  course,  he  threw  himself  on 
a  heathy  seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  tender, 
abstracted,  and  voluptuous  indulgence  of  imaginap 
tion.''  It  may  be  conceived  with  what  enthu- 
siasm he  visited  the  field  of  Bannockbum. 

After  he  had  been  caressed  and  distinguished 
so  mudi  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  natural  to  antici- 
pate that  among  the  many  individuals  of  public 
influence  and  respectability,  who  had  counte- 
nanced his  genius,  some  means  might  have  been 
devised  to  secure  to  him  a  competent  livelihood 
in  a  proper  station  of  society.  It  was  probably 
with  this  hope  in  his  mind  that  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  after  his  summer  excursion ;  and,  un- 
fortunately for  his  habits,  spent  the  winter  of  1788 
in  accepting  a  round  of  convivial  invitations. 
The  hospitality  of  the  north  was  not  then  what 
it  now  is.  Refinement  had  not  yet  banished  to 
the  tavern  the  custom  of  bumper-toasts,  and  of 
pressing  the  bottle :  and  the  master  of  the  house 
was  not  thought  very  hospitable  unless  the  ma- 
jority of  his  male  guests,  at  a  regular  party,  were 
at  least  half  intoxicated.  Burns  was  invited  and 
importuned  to  those  scenes  of  dissipation;  and 
beset,  at  least  as  much  by  the  desire  of  others  to 
enjoy  his  society  when  he  was  exhilarated,  as  by 
hii  own  &cility  to  lend  it  He  probably  deluded 
his  own  reflections,  by  imagfining,  that  in  every 
fresh  excess  he  was  acquiring  a  new  friend,  or 
attaching  one  already  acquired.  But  with  all  the 
admiration  and  declarations  of  personal  friendship 
which  were  lavished  on  him,  the  only  appointment 
that  could  be  obtained  for  him  was  that  of  an 
officer  of  excise.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  ac- 
quired a  relish  for  a  new  and  over-exdted  state 
of  Ufo.  He  had  been  expected  to  shine  in  every 
society ;  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  <<  had  been 
too  often  obliged  to  give  his  company  a  slice  of 
his  constitution."  At  lesst,  he  was  so  infatuated 
as  to  think  so.  He  had  now  to  go  back  to  the 
sphere  of  society  firom  which  he  had  emerged, 
with  every  preparatory  circumstance  to  render 
him  discontented  with  it,  that  the  most  ingenious 
cruelty  could  have  devised. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  a  gauger, 
he  took  a  him  at  Ellisland,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nith,  and  settled  in  conjugal  union  vrith  his 
Jean.  But  here  his  unhappy  distraction  between 
two  employments,  and  his  mode  of  lifo  as  an 
exciseman,  which  made  the  public-house  his  fre- 
quent abode,  and  his  fiitigues  a  temptation  to 
excesses,  had  so  bad  an  influence  on  his  aflbirs, 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  he  sold 
his  stock  and  gave  up  his  farm.  By  promotion 
in  the  excise,  his  income  had  risen  to  £70  a  year, 
and  with  only  this  income  in  immediate  prospect, 


he  repaired  to  Dumfries,  the  new  placeof  duty  thai 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  commissionen. 
Here  his  intemperate  habits  became  eonfirmcd, 
and  his  conduct  and  conversation  grew  daily 
more  unguarded.  Times  of  political  rancour 
had  also  arrived,  in  whidi  he  wss  too  ardent  a 
spirit  to  preserve  neutrality.  He  took  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  became  exposed  to  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty. He  spumed,  indeed,  at  those  diarges, 
and  wrote  a  very  spirited  explanation  of  his  prin- 
dples.  But  his  polittcal  oonveisations  had  been 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  it  required 
the  interest  of  a  powerfril  friend  to  support  him 
in  the  humble  situation  which  he  held.  It  was 
at  Dumfries  that  he  wrote  the  finest  of  his  songs 
for  Thompson's  **  Musical  Collection/'  and  dated 
many  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  letters. 

In  the  winter  of  1796  his  constitution,  broken 
by  cares,  irregularities,  and  passions,  fell  into  a 
rapid  decline.  The  summer  returned;  but  only 
to  shine  on  his  sickness  and  his  grave.  In  July 
his  mind  wandered  into  delirium;  end  in  the 
same  month,  a  fever,  on  the  fourth  day  of  its 
continuance,  dosed  his  lifo  and  suflEerings,  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year. 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of  Bums,  he  lived 
unstained  by  a  mean  or  dishonest  action.  To 
have  died  without  debt,  after  supporting  a  fitmily 
on  £70  a  year,  bespeaks,  after  all,  but  little  of  the 
spendthrift.  That  income,  on  account  of  his  in- 
capadty  to  perform  his  duty,  was  even  reduced 
to  one-half  of  its  amount,  at  the  period  of  his 
dying  sickness ;  and  humiliating  threats  of  pun- 
idiment,  for  opinions  uttered  in  the  confidence  of 
private  conversation,  were  among  the  last  returns 
which  the  government  of  Scotland  made  to  the 
man,  whose  genius  attaches  agreeable  associa- 
tions to  the  name  of  his  country. 

His  death  seemed  to  e£boe  the  recollection  of 
his  ftiults,  snd  of  political  diflerences,  still  harder 
to  be  forgotten.  All  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Dumfries  attended  his  funeral,  while  the 
volunteers  of  the  city,  and  two  regiments  of  na- 
tive fendbles,  attended  with  solemn  music,  and 
paid  military  honours  at  the  grave  of  their  illus- 
trious countryman. 

Burns  has  gfiven  an  elixir  of  life  to  his  native 
dialect.  The  Scottish  "Tam  o'  Shanter"  vrill  be 
read  as  long  as  any  English  production  of  the 
same  century.  The  impression  of  his  genius  is 
deep  and  universal ;  and,  viewing  him  merdy  as 
a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  regret  con- 
nected with  his  name,  than  that  his  productions, 
vrith  all  their  merit,  fiill  short  of  the  talents  which 
he  possessed.  That  he  never  attempted  any 
great  work  of  fiction  or  invention,  may  be  partly 
traced  to  the  cast  of  his  genius,  and  partly  to  his 
circumstances  and  defective  education.  His 
poetical  temperament  was  that  of  fitftil  trans- 
ports, rather  than  steady  inspiration.  Whatever 
he  might  have  written,  was  likely  to  have  been 
fraught  with  passion.  There  is  always  enough 
of  interett  in  life  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  a  man 
of  genius ;  but  it  requires  knowledge  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  his  muigintUiion.    Of  that  knowledge 
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which  nnrolk  the  diTernties  of  human  mannen, 
adventures,  and  characters  to  a  poet's  stady,  he 
oould  have  no  great  share ;  although  he  stamped 
the  little  treasure  which  he  possessed  in  the 
mintage  of  sovereign  genius.  Jt  has  been  as- 
serted, that  he  received  all  the  education  which 
is  requisite  for  a  poet ;  he  had  learned  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  he  had  dipped  into 
French  and  geometry.  To  a  poet,  it  must  be 
owned,  the  three  last  of  those  acquisitions  were 
quite  superfluous.  His  ed  ucation,  it  is  also  affirmed, 
was  equal  to  8halupeare*s;*  but,  without  in- 
tending to  make  any  comparison  between  the 
genius  of  the  two  bards,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  Shakspeare  lived  in  an  age  within  the  verge  of 
chivalry,  an  age  overflowing  with  chivalrous  and 
romantic  reading ;  that  he  was  led  by  his  voca- 
tion to  have  daily  recourse  to  that  kind  of  read- 
ing ;  that  he  dwelt  on  a  spot  which  gave  him 
constant  access  to  it;  and  was  in  habitual  inter- 
course with  men  of  genius.  Burns,  after  grow- 
ing up  to  manhood  under  toik  which  exhausted 
his  physical  frame,  acquired  a  scanty  knowledge 
of  modem  books,  of  books  tending  for  the  most 
part  to  regulate  the  judgment  more  than  to  ex- 
ercise the  fiuicy.  In  the  whole  tract  of  his  read- 
ing, there  seems  to  be  little  that  could  cherish 
his  inventive  faculties.  One  material  of  poetry 
he  certaiidy  possessed,  independent  of  books,  in 
the  legendary  superstitions  of  his  native  country. 
But  with  all  that  he  tells  us  of  his  early  love  of 
those  superstitions,  they  seem  to  have  come  home 
to  his  mind  with  so  many  ludicrous  associations 
of  vulgar  tradition,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  he 
oould  have  turned  them  to  account  in  an  ele- 
vated work  of  fiction.  Strongly  and  admirably 
as  he  paints  the  supernatural  in  "  Tam  o'  Shan- 
ter,"  yet  there,  as  every  where  else,  be  makes  it 
subservient  to  comic  effect.  The  fortuitous  wild- 
ness  and  sweetness  of  his  strains  may,  after  all, 
set  aside  every  regret  that  he  did  not  attempt 
more  superb  and  regular  structures  of  fancy. 
He  describes,  as  he  says,  the  sentiments  which 
he  saw  and  felt  in  himself  and  his  rustic  com- 
peers around  him.  His  page  is  a  lively  image 
of  the  contemporary  life  and  country  from  which 
he  sprung.  He  brings  back  old  Scotland  to  us 
with  all  her  horoefelt  endearments,  her  simple 
customs,  her  festivities,  her  sturdy  prejudices,  and 
orthodox  zeal,  with  a  power  that  excites,  alter- 
nately, the  most  tender  and  mirthful  sensations. 
After  the  full  account  of  his  pieces  which  Dr. 
Currie  has  given,  the  English  reader  can  have 
nothing  new  to  learn  respecting  them.t  On 
one  powerfully  comic  piece  Dr.  Currie  has  not 
disserted,   nan^ly,    "The  Holy  Fair."      It  is 


[*  Etoh,  if  gfaakspeare'f  adneatloii  was  as  bumble  u 
what  Farmer  auppobed  it  to  bave  been,  it  waa  beyond 
Bunia'8.] 

[t  bince  thifl  waa  written,  rnneh  baa  been  done  to  Ulna- 
trate  the  life,  writioga,  and  genioa  of  Borne ;  edition  after 
edition  ha^  been  colled  tor  of  liis  worka,  and  memoir  after 
memoir.  The  Uvea  l^  Mr.  Lookhart  and  Mr.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham are  too  well  known  Jbr  eulogy  or  quotation ;  the 
vigorous  vindicatory  tone  of  the  former,  and  the  calm. 


enough,  however,  to  mention  the  humour  of  this 
production,  vrithout  recommending  its  subject. 
Bums,  indeed,  only  laughs  at  the  abuses  of  a 
sacred  institution ;  but  the  theme  was  of  unsafe 
approach,  and  he  ought  to  hove  avoided  it. 

He  meets  us,  in  his  compositions,  undis- 
guisedly  as  a  peasant  At  the  same  time,  his 
observations  go  extensively  into  life,  like  those 
of  a  man  who  felt  the  proper  dignity  of  human 
nature  in  the  character  of  a  peasant  The  writer 
of  some  of  the  severest  strictures  that  ever  have 
been  passed  upon  his  poetry^  conceives  that  his 
beauties  are  considerably  defaced  by  a  portion  of 
false  taste  and  vulgar  sentiment,  which  adhere  to 
him  from  his  low  education.  That  Bums's  edu~ 
cation,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  excluded  him 
from  much  knowledge,  which  might  have  fos- 
tered his  inventive  ingenuity,  seems  to  be  clear ; 
but  his  circumstances  cannot  be  admitted  to  have 
communicated  vulgarity  to  the  tone  of  his  senti- 
ments. They  have  not  the  sordid  taste  of  low 
condition.  It  is  objected  to  him,  that  he  boasts 
too  much  of  his  own  independence;  but,  in 
reality,  this  boast  is  neither  frequent  nor  obtru- 
sive ;  and  it  is  in  itself  the  expression  of  a  manly 
and  laudable  feeling.  So  far  from  calling  up 
disagreeable  recollections  of  rusticity,  his  senti- 
ments triumph,  by  their  natural  energy*  over 
those  false  and  fastidious  distinctions  which  the 
mind  is  but  too  apt  to  form  in  allotting  its  sym- 
pathies to  the  sensibilities  of  the  rich  and  poor. 
He  carries  us  into  the  humble  scenes  of  life,  not 
to  make  us  dole  out  our  tribute  of  charitable  com- 
passion to  paupers  and  cottagers,  but  to  make  us 
feel  with  them  on  equal  terms,  to  make  us  enter 
into  their  passions  and  interests,  and  share  our 
hearts  with  them  as  with  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  human  species. 

He  is  taxed,  in  the  same  place,  with  perpetu- 
ally affecting  to  deride  the  virtues  of  prudence, 
regularity,  and  decency ;  and  with  being  imbued 
with  the  sentimentality  of  German  novels.  Any 
thing  more  remote  from  German  sentiment  than 
Burns's  poetry  could  not  easily  bo  mentioned. 
But  is  he  depraved  and  licentious  in  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  moral  character  of  his 
pieces]  The  over-genial  freedom  of  a  few  as- 
suredly ought  not  to  fix  this  character  upon  the 
whole  of  them.  It  is  a  charge  which  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  see  preferred  against  the  author 
of  «  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  He  is  the 
enemy,  indeed,  of  that  selfish  and  niggardly 
spirit  which  shelters  itself  under  the  name  of 
prudence;  but  that  pharisaical  disposition  has 
seldom  been  a  favourite  with  poets.  Nor  should 
his  maxims,  which  inculcate  charity  and  can- 


dear,  and  earnest  languafce  of  the  latter,  with  tbe  ftillneas 
of  ita  information,  leave  little  for  succeeding  writera  to  aaj 
by  way  of  juetification  or  illuslration.J 

X  Critique  on  tbe  character  of  Burna.  in  tbe  Edinburgb 
Bevlew.  Article,  CrtmuiJc'g  RtUqiut  qf  Bums.  [By  Lord 
Jeffrey.  Mr.  Campbell's  reply  to  Lord  Jeffrey  ia  tbought 
by  the  Edinburgh  Ke viewer  of  tbera  Spedmena  to  be 
subiftantially  ntocemful.  See  Edinburgh  Heview,  voL 
xzxL  p.  492.] 
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door  in  judging  of  human  IMIties,  be  Interprated 
m  a  serioas  defence  of  them,  at  when  he  sajv, 


I  gwitly  MMi  joor  teoUwr  mm, 
Still  geDtlier  sMer  wonuua. 
Though  thej  nuy  g»ng  a  kemnfo'  wnng; 
Td  sfeep  aaUft  Is  t 


<*  Who  nude  the  hMTt,  til  Ha  done 
Daddedly  eta  tiy  w; 
He  known  each  chord,  it«  Tmrloiu  toDi^ 
Each  spring,  its  Tarions  Uaa." 

It  is  still  more  surpiising,  that  a  critio»  capable 
of  BO  eloquen^y  developing  the  traits  of  Bonis*8 
geniusy  should  have  found  &ult  with  his  amatoiy 
strains  for  want  of  polish,  and  *<of  that  chivalrous 
tone  of  gallantry,  which  uniformly  abases  itself 
in  the  presence  of  the  object  of  its  devotion." 
Every  reader  must  recall  abundance  of  thoughts 
in  his  love  songs,  to  which  any  attempt  to  super- 
add  a  tone  of  gallantry  would  not  be 

«  To  gild  raflned  gold,  to  paint  the  rom^ 
Or  add  firedi  perftime  to  the  violet,*^ 


but  to  debase  the  metal,  and  to  take  the  odour 
and  colour  from  the  flower.  It  is  exactly  this 
superiority  to  **  abasement"  and  polirii  which  is 


the  charm  that  distinguishes  Bums  fiom  ths 
herd  of  erotic  songsters,  from  the  days  of  the 
tfoubadoun  to  the  present  time.  He  wrote  from 
impulses  more  sincere  than  the  spirit  of  cfaivmlry ; 
and  even  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  are 
cold  and  uninteresting  loven  in  comparison  with 
the  nistie  Bnras. 

The  praises  of  his  best  pieces  I  hare  abrtained 
from  re-echoing,  as  there  is  no  epithet  of  admira- 
tion which  they  deserve  which  has  not  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.  One  point  must  be  conceded 
to  the  strictures  on  his  poetry,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded, — that  his  personal  satire  was 
fierce  and  acrimonious.  I  am,  not,  however,  dis- 
posed to  consider  his  attacks  on  Rumble  John, 
and  Holy  WilKe,  as  destitute  of  wit ;  and  his 
poem  on  the  clerical  settlements  at  Kilmarnock 
blends  a  good  deal  of  ingenious  metaphor  with 
his  accustomed  humour.  Even  viewing  him  as 
a  satirist,  the  last  and  humblest  light  in  which 
he  can  be  regarded  as  a  poet,  it  may  still  be  said 
of  him, 

**Hli  ityle  was  witcj,  though  tt  had  mne  gall; 
Something  he  mi^t  have  nnnded—so  maj  alL' 


THETWADOOS. 

AVALS. 

*TwA8  in  that  place  o*  Scotland's  isle, 
That  bears  the  name  o'  Auld  King  Coil, 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  FU  name,  they  ca'd  him  Casar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  Honour's  pleasure : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Show'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar : 
But  though  he  was  o'  high  degree. 
The  fient  a  pride  na  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 
Ev'n  with  a  tinker-gipsy's  messin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie, 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him, 
And  stroan't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang. 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

[•This  Temion  by  no  means  improves  the  original, 
which  is  as  folloirg : 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  UZy, 
Xb  throw  a  perjume  on  the  violet 

King  John,  Act  Iv.  Scene  U. 
Agreat  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct.— Brarar, 
mrkt,  vol.  zvL  p.  1^] 


He  was  a  gash  an*  faithful  tyke^ 
As  ever  lap  a  shengh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  bawsn't  fiioe. 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  ba^ 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 
His  gawde  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdiee  wi'  a  swiri. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither. 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whilea  snnfTd  and  snowkit ; 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworls  they  howkit ; 
Whyles  soour'd  awa  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  wony'd  ither  in  diversion ; 
Until  vri'  daffin  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down. 
And  there  began  a  lang  digresaon. 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 


I've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw, 
What  way  poor  bodies  lived  ava. 

Our  Laird  goto  in  his  racked  rents, 
Hn  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents : 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel' ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 
He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's-his  horse ; 
He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 
As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  steeks. 
The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  morn  to  e'en  it's  naught  but  toiling. 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin. 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
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Wi'  Muoe,  ragoats,  and  sic  like  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o*  downright  wastrie. 
Our  Whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner, 
Poor  worUileas  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  Honour  has  in  a*  the  Ian': 
An'  what  poor  eotpfolk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it*8  past  my  comprehension. 

LUATR. 

Trowth,  Cesar,  why  les  they're  &sh't  enough ; 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi*  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke. 
Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like. 
Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An*  naught  but  his  ban'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer. 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger ; 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  it. 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented ; 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizzies, 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit. 
How  hufTd,  and  cuflTd,  and  disrespeckit! 
L— d,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  fo'k, 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 

I've  noticed,  on  our  Laird's  court-day. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  ftctor's  snash ; 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble ! 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches ! 

They're  nae sae wretched's  ane  wad  think; 
Though  constantly  on  poortith's  brink : 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight. 
The  view  o't  gies  them  litUe  fright 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  though  fatigued  with  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives. 
Their  grushie  weans  an'  foithfii'  wives ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride. 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-eide. 

An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  kirk  and  state  afiairs : 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin, 
Au'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 
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As  bleak-faced  Hallowmass  returns. 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns, 
When  rural  life,  o'  every  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation; 
Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  socisl  Mirth, 
Forgets  there's  Care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins. 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin'  croase, 
The  young  anes  ranting  through  the  house,- 
My  heart  has  been  sae  foin  to  see  them, 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkk  wi'  them. 

Still  it's  owre  tme  that  ye  hae  said, 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aflen  play'd. 
There's  monie  a  creditable  stock 
O'  decent,  honest,  fkwsont  fo'k. 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  foster 
In  favour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha  aiblins,  thrang  a  parliamentin. 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin — 


Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 
Far  Britain*!  gttidl — guid  faith,  I  doubt  it ! 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 
An'  saying  ay  or  no 's  they  bid  him : 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading ; 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft, 
To  make  a  tour,  and  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  bon  ton  an'  see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails ! 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout. 
To  thrum  guitars,  and  fecht  wi'  nowt; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
*    *    hunting  among  groves  o'  myrtles : 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water, 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fotter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows. 
Love-gifts  of  Carnival  signoras. 
For  Britain* $  guid/ — ^for  her  destruction! 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  foction. 

LUATR. 

Hech  man !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  and  har&ss'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

Oh  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themselves  wi'  countra  sports, 
It  wad  for  every  ane  be  better. 
The  Laird,  the  Tenant,  an'  the  Cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows ; 
Except  for  breaking  o'er  their  timmer, 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limnier. 
Or  shooting  o'  a  hare  or  moor-eock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk. 
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But  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  Cctar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life  *b  a  life  o'  pleasure ! 
Nae  cauld  or  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  o't  need  Da  fear  them. 


L — d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am, 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  env^  'em. 

It's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Thro'  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An'  fill  auld  age  with  grips  an'  granes: 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  mak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them ; 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them ; 
A  country  fellow  at  the  plough, 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  enough ; 
A  country  girlie  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unco  weel : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  evendown  want  o'  wark  are  curst 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil  haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy ; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless : 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  even  their  sports,  their  balls,  api'  races. 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches, 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches : 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'     *    * 
Neist  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters, 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither. 
They're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty ; 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard. 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhanged  blackguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  Gentry's  life  in  common. 

By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night; 
The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone ; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loan  ; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogs; 
An'  each  took  affhis  several  way, 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


ADDRESS  TO  THB  DEH.. 
O  TH0T7 !  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Honiie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an'  sootie. 

Closed  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie. 

To  scaud  poor  wretches ! 


Hear  me,  auld  Hangi«,  for  a  wee. 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 
Fm  sure  suia'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

E'en  to  a  deil. 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me. 

An'  hear  us  squeal ! 

Crieat  is  thy  power,  an'  great  thy  fiune ; 
Far  kend  and  noted  is  thy  name ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  heugh's  thy  bame. 

Thou  travels  for; 
An'  foith !  thou's  neither  lag  nor  lame. 

Nor  blate  nor  scaur. 

Whyles,  ranging  like  a  roarin  lion. 
For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  comers  tiyin ; 
Whyles  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin, 

Tirling  the  kirks; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  piyin. 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 

Fve  heard  my  reverend  Grannie  say. 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or  where  auld-rnin'd  castles,  gray. 

Nod  to  the  moon. 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wanderer's  way, 

Wi'  eldritch  croon. 

When  twilight  did  my  Grannie  summon. 

To  say  her  prayers,  douce,  honest  vraman ! 

.  Aft  yont  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bummiD, 

Wi'  eerie  drone ; 
Or,  rustlin'  thro'  the  booitries  comin, 

Wi'  heafy  groan. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night, 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin'  light, 

Wi'  yoa,  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright, 

Ayont  the  lough ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-bush  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  waving  su^. 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake. 

Each  bristled  hair  stood  like  a  stake. 

When  wi'  an  eldritch  stonr,  quaick — quaick- 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd  like  a  drake, 

On  whistling  wings. 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags. 
Tell  how  wi'  you  on  ragweed  nags. 
They  skim  the  muirs,  an'  dizzy  crags, 

"WV  wicked  speed ; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  howkit  dead. 

Thence  coantra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain. 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain ; 
For,  oh !  the  yellow  treasure's  taen 

By  witching  skill; 
An  dawtit,  twal-pint  Hawkie's  gaen 

As  yell's  the  Bill. 

Thence  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse. 

On  young  Guidman,  fond,  keen,  an'  crouae; 

When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house, 

By  cantrip  wit 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse. 

Just  at  the  bit 
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When  thowei  diBsoWe  th«  inawy  hoord, 
An'  float  the  jinglin  icy-boord. 
Then  Water-kelpies  haant  the  fbord 

By  your  direction. 
An'  nighted  travellers  are  allured, 

To  their  deetruction 

An*  aft  your  moes-traTersing  Spunkiea 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is : 
The  bleezin,  curst,  roischieTOUs  monkeys 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

When  Masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip. 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up. 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop, 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  Brother  ye  wad  whip 

Affstraughttohell! 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonnie  yard. 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shared. 

The  raptured  hour. 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  flowery  swaird ; 

In  shady  bow'r : 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  dog ! 

Te  came  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  piay'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  & !) 
An'  gied  the  inAint  warld  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'. 

D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bizz, 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz, 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phiz 

'Mang  better  fo'k. 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uz 

Your  spitefu'  joke  1 

An'  how  ye  gat  him'  i'  your  thrall. 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hall, 
While  scabs  an'  blotches  did  him  gall, 

Wi'  bitter  daw. 
An'  lows'd  his  ill  tongued,  wicked  Scawl, 

Was  warst  ava  t 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse, 
Your  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce. 
Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce, 

Down  to  this  time, 
Wad  ding  a  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 

An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye're  thinkin, 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantin,  drinkxn. 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin, 

To  your  black  pit ; 
But,  &ith !  he'U  turn  a  comer  jinkin, 

An'  cheat  you  yet 

But,  fere  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben ! 
Oh  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men'  I 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinoa  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake— • 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Even  for  your  sake ! 


10  A  UOUNTAIN  DAI8T, 


Wn,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas!  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet! 

Wi'  spreckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  i 


Canld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  bumble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  lear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
But  thott  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  hlstie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane* 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thott  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Sudi  is  the  fate  of  artless  Maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  IS  the  fiite  of  simple  Bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
The  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  bard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  vrith  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven. 

To  miseiy's  brink. 
Till  wrench'd  of  every  stay  bat  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

Even  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fate. 
That  &te  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  plough-share  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  cnish'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 
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TAM  0*  SHANTEB. 

A  TALI. 

Whm  chapman  billies  leare  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors,  neebors  maat, 
As  market  days  aie  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  gettin  ibu  and  unco  happy. 
We  think  na  on  the  leng  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps  and  styles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  heme. 
Where  sits  our  sulky  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  slotm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  &nd  honest  Tam  o'  Shaatar, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tam !  had*st  thou  but  been  see  wise, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  Uellam ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller; 
That  eveiy  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L — d's  house,  even  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  late  or  soon, 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet. 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthen'd  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right; 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleesing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo*ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fbu  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter: 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious ; 
Wi'  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious : 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus: 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustic, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy ; 
As  bees  flee  heme  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  iheix  way  wi'  pleasure : 
Kings  may  be  bless'd,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious! 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ! 
Or  like  the  snow-fidls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white—then  melts  for  ever; 


Or  like  the  boiealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  pmnt  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rahibow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. — 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride ; 
That  how,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-ctaae. 
That  dreaiy  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 
The  wind  blew  as  *twad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattlin  showers  rose  on  the  blast : 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang,  the  thunder  bellow'd ; 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  deU  had  basfneas  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare,  Meg, 
A  better  never  liiled  leg, 
Tam  skelfHt  on  through  dub  and  mire. 
Despising,  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire; 
Whiles  holding  fiist  his  guid  blue  bonnet; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet; 
Whiles  glowering  round  wf  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-AUoway  was  drawing  nigh. 
Where  ghaist  and  houlets  nightly  cry^ 

By  this  time  he  was  eroas  the  ford, 
Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smooi'd ; 
And  past  the  bilks  and  meikle  stane. 
Where  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  caiin. 
Where  hunters  fond  the  murder'd  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel. — 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  ihe  woods  f 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kij^- AUoway  seem'd  in  a  bleexe ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing ; 
And  iond  resounded  mirth  and  dancings- 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  soom ! 
Wi*  tippenny,  we  foar  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae  we'll  fooe  the  devil ! — 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle. 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight; 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance; 
Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A*winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge  : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl.— 
Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  druses ; 
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And  by  some  deirilish  cantrip  slight, 

Each  in  its  caald  hand  held  a  light, — 

By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 

To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 

Twa  span-lang,  wee  unchristen'd  baims ; 

A  thief  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 

Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape : 

Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red-rusted ; 

Five  scimitars  wi'  murder  crusted ; 

A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 

A  knife,  a  fether's  throat  had  mangled, 

Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 

The. gray  hairs  yet  sUck  to  the  heft ; 

Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfti', 

Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfti'. 
As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  curious, 

The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious : 

The  piper  loud  and  loader  blew ; 

The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew ; 

They  leel'd,  Ihey  set,  they  cross'd,  they  deekit, 

Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  rcekit. 

And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 

And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 
Now  Tam,  O  Tam !  had  they  been  queans 

A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens ; 

Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creshie  flannen. 

Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen ! 

Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 

That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 

I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdies! 

For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies ! 
But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 

Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowping  and  flinging  on  a  crummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie, 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie, 
That  night  inlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kennM  on  Carrick  shore ! 
For  mpny  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
And  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear) 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  harn, 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho*  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie.— 
Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches). 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  of  witches ! 

But  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  cower ; 
8ic  flighu  are  far  beyond  her  power : 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  how  Tam  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd. 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidged  fu'  fein. 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main: 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  "  Weel  done,  Cutty-aark!" 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark: 


And  aaaroely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  die  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 
As  open  pnssie's  mortal  foes. 
When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 
As  eager  runs  the  market^crowd, 
When  "Catch  the  thief!"  lesounds  aloud; 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam !  ah,  Tam !  thou'U  get  thy  foirin! 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin ! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman ! 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 
The  fient  a  tale  she  had  to. shake ! 
For  Nannie,  for  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
But  httle  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle — 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail : 
The  carlin  daught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
nk  man  and  mother's  son,  take  heed : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined, 
Or  cutty-earks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear. 
Remember  Tam  o'  Shantar's  mare. 


80NG. 


O  POORTITH  cauld,  and  restless  lova, 

Te  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 

An'  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  should  fote  sic  pleasure  have. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  1 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love. 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining? 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
lu  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't; 

Fie,  fie,  on  silly  coward  man, 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  o't. 
O  why,  &c. 

Her  een  sae  bonnie  Une  betray. 
How  she  repays  my  passion  ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  ay. 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
O  why,  dec 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  1 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 
And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  1 
O  why,  dec 
an 
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How  blest  the  hamble  cotter's  &te ! 

He  wooe  his  simple  dearie; 
The  silUe  boffles,  wealth  and  stote, 

Can  nerer  make  them  eerie. 
O  why  should  &te  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  1 
Or  whj  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love, 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  1 


TO  HART  IN  HBAVEN. 
Thoxt  lingering  star,  with  lessening  raj, 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  1 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast ! 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget. 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  I 
Eternity  will  not  efiaoe 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning,  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
'Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Prodaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  1 


BONO. 


HsRi's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! 

Although  thou  maun  never  b^mine, 

Although  even  hope  is  denied ; 
'TiB  sweeter  for  thee  despairing 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside— Jessy  1 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms; 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  I  am  lock'd  in  thy  arms— Jessy ! 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolIing  ee ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  Fortune's  fell  cruel  decree  ? — Jessy ! 


Here's  a  health  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lofin 
And  soft  as  their  parting  teai'    Jessy ! 


BBUCB  TO  HIS  MEN  AT  BANNOCKBUlUr. 

Soots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled. 
Soots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victorie ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour. 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour: 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 
Chains  and  slaverie ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  t 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand  or  fiveman  fa'  ? 
Let  him  follow  me ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 
But  they  shall  be  free! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fell  in  every  foe ! ' 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! — 
Let  us  do  or  die ! 


BONG. 

0  Mart,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string. 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha'. 

To  thee  my  fency  took  its  vring, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw ; 

Tho'  this  was  feir,  and  that  was  braw. 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

1  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

<«  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  diel 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  hit. 

Whose  only  feut  is  loving  thee  1 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  nae  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


WILLIAM  MASON. 
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SONG. 
Oh,  were  I  on  Parn&MUs'  hill ! 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill ; 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill, 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
But  Nith  maun  be  my  Muse's  well, 
My  Mase  maun  be  thy  bonnie  sel' ; 
On  Corsincon  Vl\  glower  and  spell. 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay ! 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day 
I  coudna  sing,  I  coudna  say. 

How  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  o*er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 

By  heaven  and  earth  I  love  thee ! 
By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame. 
The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame ; 
And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  ] 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 


Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun. 
Till  my  last  weaiy  sand  was  run ; 

Till  then— and  then  FU  love  thee. 


BONO. 

Hap  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar, 
There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 
There  seek  my  loet  repose. 
Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close. 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 

Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare, 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows — fleeting  as  air ! 
To  thy  new  lover  hie. 
Laugh  o'er  thy  peijury, 
Then  in  thy  bosom  try 

What  peace  is  there ! 


WILLIAM  MASON. 

[Bon.  int.   Dtod,im.] 


William  Masow  was  the  son  of  the  vicar  of 
St.  Trinity,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
He  was  entered  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  having  already,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  blended  some  attention  to  painting  and 
poetry  with  his  youthful  studies^ 

M Mon  my  hand  tbe  mlmiB  eolonn  spread, 

And  vainly  atrove  to  match  a  doable  mcath 
From  Fame's  iinfliding  Laurels." 

JBn^Uh  Oofden,  B.  1. 

At  the  university  he  distmguished  himself  by 
his  Monody  on  the  death  of  Pope,  which  was 
published  in  1747.*  Two  years  afterward  he 
obtained  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  a  feU 
bwship  of  Pembroke-halL  For  his  fellowship 
he  was  indebted  to  the  interest  of  Gray,  whose 
acquaintance  with  him  was  intimate  and  lasting; 
and  who  describes  him,  at  Cambridge,  as  a  young 
man  of  much  &ncy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good 
deal  of  modesty ;  in  simplicity  a  child,  a  little 
vain,  but  sincere,  inoffensive,  and  indolent  At 
a  later  period  of  his  life,  Thomas  Warton  gave 
him  the  very  opposite  character  of  a  **  buckram 
man" 

He  was  early  attached  to  Whig  principles,  and 
wrote  his  poem  of  « Isis,"  as  an  attack  on  the 
Jacobitism  of  Oxford.  When  Thomas  Warton 
produced  his  « Triumph  of  Isis,"  in  reply,  the 
two  poeta  had  the  liberality  to  compliment  the 

r*  In  one  of  his  first  poems  Mason  had,  In  a  puerile 
fiction,  ranked  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  BUlton  below 
Pope,  which  is  like  comparing  a  garden  shrub  with  the 
oaks  of  the  Ibrest  But  he  would  have  maintained  no 
such  abmudity  In  Us  riper  yean,  Sir  Mason  lived  to  per- 
ceire  and  comet  both  his  errors  of  opinion  and  his  fltulta 
of  B^le.— SOUTBIT,  Cbiflrpsr,  vol.  11.  p.  177.] 

[fThe  andents  were  perpetually  confined  and  haor 
pered  by  tbe  necessity  of  usmg  tbe  chorus :  and  If  they 


productions  of  each  other ;  nor  were  their  rival 
strains  much  worthy  of  mutual  envy.  But  Ma^ 
son,  though  he  was  above  envy,  could  not  detach 
his  vanity  from  the  subject  One  evening,  on 
entering  Oxford  with  a  friend,  he  expressed  bis 
happiness  that  it  was  dark.  His  friend  not  per- 
ceiving any  advantage  in  the  circumstance, 
^  What !"  said  Mason,  « don't  you  remember 
my  Isisi" 

In  1753  he  published  his  "  Elfrida,"  in  which 
the  chorus  is  introduced  after  the  model  of  the 
Greek  drama.  The  general  unsuitableness  of 
that  venerable  appendage  of  the  ancient  theatre 
for  the  modem  stage  seems  to  be  little  dis- 
puted.! The  two  predominant  features  of  the 
Greek  chorus  were,  its  music  and  its  abstract 
morality.  Its  musical  character  could  not  be 
revived,  unless  the  science  of  music  were  by 
some  miracle  to  be  made  a  thousand  years 
younger,  and  unless  modem  ears  were  restored 
to  a  taste  for  its  youthful  simplicity.  If  music 
were  as  freely  mixed  with  our  tragedy  as  with 
that  of  Greece,  the  effect  would  speedily  be,  to 
make  harmony  predominate  over  words,  sound 
over  sense,  as  in  modem  operas,  and  the  result 
would  be  not  a  resemblance  to  the  drama  of 
Greece,  but  a  thing  as  opposite  to  it  as  possible. 
The  moral  use  of  the  ancient  choras  is  also  super- 
seded by  the  nature  of  modem  dramatic  imitation, 

have  done  wonders  notwithstanding  this  dog,  sure  I 
am  they  would  have  perlbrmed  still  greater  wonders 
without  it— OftAT.  Semarka  m  B{/riia,  Htrftt  by  MO- 
ford,  voL  iv.  p.  2. 

It  is  imponlUe  to  conceive  that  FhsMira  trusted  her 
inceetuous  passion,  or  Medea  her  murderous  revenge,  to 
a  whole  troop  of  attendants.— Hoa.  Walpolb.  Boyal  and 
JVoUs  Author*.] 
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s  which  inooipoiatfls  aentimeiit  and  reflection  eo  ! 
freely  with  the  ipeechee  of  the  represented  cha-  | 
recters,  as  to  need  no  suspension  of  the  dialogue  , 
for  the  sake  of  lyrical  bursts  of  morality  or  reli-  | 
gious  invocation.  | 

The  chorus  was  the  oldest  part  of  Greek  tra-  . 
gedy ;  and  though  Mr.  Schlegel  has  rejected  the 
idea  of  its  having  owed  its  preservation  on  the 
Greek  stage  to  its  antiquity,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  iuA  drcamstance  was  partly  the  cauee 
of  its  preservation.*  Certainly  the  Greek  drama, 
having  sprung  from  a  choral  origin,  woold  always 
retain  a  character  congenial  with  the  chorus. 
The  Greek  drama  preeerved  a  religions  and 
highly  rythmical  character.  It  took  its  rise  from 
a  popular  solemnity,  and  continued  to  exhibit  the 
public,  as  it  were,  personified  in  a  distinct  charac* 
ter  upon  the  stage.  In  this  circumstance  we  may 
perhaps  recognise  a  trait  of  the  democratic  spirit 
of  Athenian  manners,  which  delighted  to  give 
the  impartial  spectators  a  sort  of  image  and  repre- 
sentative voice  upon  the  stage.  Music  was  then 
simple ;  the  dramatic  representation  of  character 
and  action,  though  bold,  was  simple ;  and  this 
simplicity  left  in  the  ancient  stage  a  space  for  the 
chorus,  which  it  could  not  obtain  (permanently) 
on  that  of  the  moderns.  Our  music  is  so  compli- 
cated, that  when  it  is  allied  with  words  it  over- 
whelms our  attention  to  words.  Again,  the 
Greek  drama  gave  strong  and  dec^ve  outlines 
of  character  and  passion,  but  not  their  minute 
shadings ;  our  drama  gives  all  the  play  of  moral 
physiognomy.  The  great  and  awful  characters 
of  a  Greek  tragedy  spoke  in  pithy  texts,  without 
commentaries  of  sentiment;  while  the  flexible 
eloquence  of  the  modems  supplies  both  text  and 
commMitary.  Every  moral  feeling,  calm  or  tumul- 
tuous, is  expressed  in  our  soliloquies  or  dialogues. 
The  Greeks  made  up  for  the  want  of  soliloquy, 
and  for  the  short  simplicity  of  their  dialogue, 
which  often  consisted  in  interchanges  of  single 
lines,  by  choral  speeches,  which  commented  on 
the  passing  action,  explained  occurring  motives, 
and  soothed  or  deepened  the  moral  impressions 
arising  out  of  the  piece.  With  us  every  thing  is 
different  The  dramatic  character  is  brought, 
both  physically  and  morally,  so  much  nearer  to 
our  perception,  with  all  its  fluctuating  motives 
and  feelings,  as  to  render  it  as  unnecessary  to 
have  interpreters  of  sentiment  or  motives,  such 
as  the  chorus,  to  magnify,  or  soothe,  or  prolong 
our  moral  impressions,  as  to  have  buskins  to  in- 
crease the  size,  or  brazen  fiices  to  reverberate  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  Nor  has  Uie  mind  any 
preparation  for  such  juries  of  reflectors,  and  pro- 
cessions and  confidential  advisers. 

There  is,  however,  no  rule  without  a  possible 
exception.    To  make  the  chorus  an  habitual 


•  Mr.  Schlegel  alludes  to  Um  tradition  of  Sopliodee  bav 
lag  written  a  proee  deftnoe  of  the  cfaonu  againat  the  oUeo* 
tiona  of  ooDtempoiailoa,  who  blamed  thia  oontlanabce  or  It. 
Admitting  thia  tradition,  what  does  It  prove?  Sophodea 
found  the  chorus  in  bia  natlTe  drama,  and  no  doubt  fcund 
the  genlua  of  that  drama  congenial  with  the  chorus  frpm 
which  it  had  sprung.    In  the  opinion  of  the  great  Oerman 


part  of  the  modem  drama  would  be  a  ( 
attempt  There  are  few  stabjecta  in  whiicb  ewoy 
part  of  a  plot  may  not  be  ftdfiUed  by  iiMfividitalsL 
Yet  it  is  ea^  to  conceive  a  sabject,  in  wiiieh  It 
may  be  leqoired,  or  at  least  deairafcje  to 
porate  a  group  pf  individuals  under  one  < 
part  And  where  this  grouping  shall 
capriciously,  but  necessarily  out  of  the  natare  of 
the  subject,  oar  minds  will  not  be  oflfended  hj 
the  drcumstanoe,  but  will  thank  the  dramatist 
for  an  agreeable  novelty.  In  order  to  reconcile 
us,  however,  to  this  pliural  personage,  or  cfaonMb 
it  is  neoessaiy  that  the  individuals  oomposms  it 
should  be  knit  not  only  by  a  natural  but  dignified 
coalition.  The  group,  in  foct,  will  ecarcely  pteaae 
or  interest  the  imagination  unices  it  has  a  aotcflm 
or  interesting  oommunity  of  character.  Bach  ■» 
the  Druids  in  *<  Caractacos ;"  and,  perfaapa,  the 
choras  of  Israelites  in  Racine's  *•  Esther."  In 
such  a  case  even  a  modem  audience  would  be 
likely  to  suspend  their  love  of  artificial  harmony, 
and  to  listen  with  delight  to  simple  music  anl 
choral  poetry,  where  the  words  were  not  drowned 
in  the  music  At  all  events,  there  would  exiat  a 
fair  apology  for  introducing  a  chorus,  from  the 
natural  and  imposing  bond  of  unity  belonging  to 
the  group.  But  this  apology  will  by  no  means 
apply  to  the  tragedy  of  Elfiida.  The  choraa  ■ 
there  composed  of  persons  who  have  no  other 
community  of  diaracter  than  their  being  the 
waiting  women  of  a  baroness.  They  are  too  on- 
important  personages  to  be  a  chorus.  They  have 
no  right  to  form  so  important  a  ring  aroand  El- 
fiida, in  &e  dramatic  hemisphere ;  and  the  ima- 
gination is  puzzled  to  discover  any  propriety  in 
those  young  ladies,  who,  according  to  history, 
ought  to  have  been  good  Christiana,  striking  up  a 
hymn,  in  Harewood  Forest,  to  the  rising  aun: 

<<  Hail  to  the  llTing  U|^"  Ao. 
In  other  respects  the  tragedy  of  Elfrida  is 
objectionable.  It  violates  the  traditional  troth 
of  history,  without  exhibiting  a  stoxy  sufficiently 
powerful  to  triumph  over  our  historical  belie£ 
The  whole  concludes  with  Elfrida's  self-devotion 
to  widowhood ;  but  no  circumstance  is  contrived 
to  assure  us,  that,  like  many  other  afflicted  widows, 
she  may  not  marry  again.  An  ineverend  and 
ludicrous,  but  involuntaiy,  recollection  is  apt  to 
cross  the  mind  respecting  the  fragility  of  widows' 
vows — 

''Tows  made  la  pain,  as  violent  and  void." 
Elfrida  was  acted  at  Covent  Gaiden  in  1773 
under  the  direction  of  Colman,  who  got  it  up 
with  splendid  scenery,  and  characteristic  music, 
composed  by  Dr.  Ame ;  but  he  nuule  some  altera- 
tions in  the  text,  which  violently  ofiended  its 
author.    Mason  threatened  the  manager  with  an 

eritio,  be  used  ttie  dboras,  ntot  from  regaid  to  habit,  but 
prindpl^    But  have  not  many  parsons  of  the  hi^lMBt 
on  thft  I 


aeore  of  prind|Mk  to 
whieh  they  ware  aaeratiy,  perlMpa  uneonadously,  attached 
from  the  power  of  haWt?  Gvatom  is,  in  Act,  stroi^w  than 
prindpla. 
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appeal  to  the  public ;  and  the  manager,  in  torn, 
threatened  the  poet  with  introdadng  a  chorua  of 
Greciaa  waaherwomen  on  the  stage.  At  the  dia- 
tanoe  of  several  years  it  was  revived  at  the  same 
theatre,  with  the  author's  own  alterations,  but 
with  oo  better  success.  The  play,  in  spite  of  its 
theatrical  failure,  was  still  acknowledged  to  pos- 
fiet4  poetical  beauties.^ 

In  1751  Mason  went  into  orders;  and,  through 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Holdemease,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  king.  He  woa  also 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  nobleman  now  men- 
tioned, and  accompanied  him  to  Germany,  where 
he  speaks  of  having  met  with  his  friend  White- 
head, the  future  laureate,  at  Hanover,  in  the 
year  1755.  About  the  same  time  he  received 
the  living  of  Aston.  He  again  courted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  1756,  with  four  Odes,  the 
themes  of  which  were  Independence,  Memoiy, 
Melancholy,  and  the  Fall  of  Tyranny.  Smollett 
and  Shenstone,  in  their  strains  to  Independence 
and  Memory  have  certainly  outahone  our  poet,  as 
well  as  anticipated  him  in  those  subjects.  The 
glittering  and  alliterative  style  of  those  four  odes 
of  Mason  waa  severely  parodied  by  Lloyd  and 
Colman ;  and  the  public,  it  is  said,  were  more 
entertained  with  the  parodies  than  with  the  origi- 
nala.  On  the  death  of  Gibber,  he  was  proposed  to 
suooeed  to  the  laurel ;  but  he  received  an  apology 
for  ita  not  being  offered  to  him  because  he.  was  a 
clergyman.  The  apology  was  oertalnly  both  an 
absurd  and  fidse  one ;  for  Warton,  the  succeeding 
laureate,  was  in  orders.t  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  no  room  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Ma- 
son's declaration,  that  be  waa  indifferent  about 
the  office. 

His  reputation  waa  considerably  raised  by  the 
appearance  of  « Caractacus,"  in  1759.  Many 
years  after  its  publication  it  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  with  applause ;  though  the  im- 
pression it  produced  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
it  permanent  on  the  stage.  This  ehef^cBymrt  of 
Mason  may  not  exhibit  strong  or  minute  delinea- 
tion of  human  character ;  but  it  has  enough  of 
dramatic  interest  to  support  our  admiration  of 
virtue  and  our  auspense  and  emotion  in  behalf 
of  ita  cause :  and  it  leads  the  imagination  into 
acenes,  delightfully  cast  amidst  the  awfulness  of 
superstition,  the  venerable  antiquity  of  history, 
and  the  untamed  grandeur  of  external  nature. 
In  this  last  respect  it  rosy  be  preferred  to  the 
tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  the  same 
subject ;  that  it  brings  forward  the  persons  and 
abodes  of  the  Druids  with  more  magniOoent  effect 
There  is  so  much  of  the  poet's  eye  displayed  in 

[•  It  was  fODMfhiog  in  that  ilckly  ag«  of  trag«dj  to 
proiuro  two  such  (IramnR  as  Klfrida  and  Caraotacus;  tba 
■iiocec.1  of  which,  when  Oolman  (much  to  hla  honoar)  made 
tlw  bold  experiment  rf  brlntiioK  them  on  the  itage,  proved 
that,  although  the  public  liad  long  been  dieted  upon  inch, 
they  could  relish  srmelMn?  of  a  worthier  kind  than  Tft- 
mcrlane.  The  Kcvenge,  and  The  Grecian  Daughter.  Mason 
eompof  ed  hh  playa  upon  an  arttfldal  model,  and  In  a  gor- 
geouA  dictloo«  t>e«muae  he  thought  Shakapoare  had  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  excellence  tn  any  other  form  of  drama. 
gouTMinr,  Onwpfr,  yoI.  ii.  p.  177.] 

tt  Ibia  la  tu  from  oorMct.  Whitehead  moceeded  Clhber, 
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the  chmce  of  his  ground,  and  in  the  outline  of 
his  structure,  that  Mason  seems  to  challenge 
something  like  a  generous  prepossession  on  the 
mind  in  judging  of  his  drama.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  man  of  genius,  that  calls  for  regret  on  its  imper- 
fections. Even  in  the  lyrical  passagea,  which  are 
most  of  all  loaded  with  auperfluous  ornament  and 
alliteration,  we  meet  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
breaka  out  from  amidst  encumbering  faults.  The 
invocation  of  the  Druids  to  Snowdon,  for  which 
the  mind  is  so  well  prepared  by  the  preceding 
scene,  begins  with  peculiar  harmony : 

**  Mona  on  Snowdon  oaHs: 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear  I" 

and  the  ode  on  which  Gray  bestowed  so  much 
approbation,  opens  with  a  noble  personification, 
and  an  impetuous  spirit — 

** nark!  beard  ye  not  yon  Ibotatep  dread. 
That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  tread  f 
Twaa  Death.    In  haste  the  warrior  past, 
High  towered  his  helmed  head.*' 

In  1764  he  published  a  collection  of  his  works 
in  one  volume,  containing  four  elegies,  which  had 
been  vrritten  since  the  appearance  of  Caractacua. 
The  language  of  those  elegies  is  certainly  lesa 
stiffly  embroidered  than  that  of  his  odes ;  and 
they  contain  some  agreeable  passages,  such  as 
Dryden*s  character  in  the  first;  the  descripdo» 
of  a  firiend's  happiness  in  country  retirement  ia 
the  second ;  and  of  Lady  Coventry's  beauty  in 
the  fourth ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  free  from 
the  **  buckram,**  and  are  studies  of  the  head  more 
than  the  heart 

In  176S  he  was  appointed  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Montagu  to  the  canonry  and  prebend  of  Driffield^ 
in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  by  Lord  Holder- 
nesse  to  the  precentorship  of  the  church ;  but 
his  principal  residence  continued  still  to  be  at 
Aston,  where  he  indulged  his  taste  in  adorning 
the  grounds  near  his  parsonage,  and  was  still 
more  honourably  distinguished  by  an  exemplary 
fulfilment  of  his  clerical  dotiea.  In  1766  he 
married  a  Miss  Sherman,  the  daughter  of 
William  Sbermsn,  Esq.  of  Kingston-upon-HuIl. 
From  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  this  amiable 
woman,  be  had  unhappily  little  intermission  from 
anxiety  in  watching  the  progress  of  a  consump- 
tion which  carried  her  off  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  has 
commemorated  her  virtues  in  a  well-known  and 
elegant  sepulchral  inscription. 

By  the  death  of  his  beloved  friend  Gray,  he 
was  left  a  legacy  of  £500,  together  with  the 
books  and  M88.  of  the  poet  His  <«  Memoirs 
and  Letters  of  Gray"  were  published  in  1775, 

who  waa  succeeded  by  Warton.  Whitehead  was  not  In 
orders;  hot  Eusden,  a  parron,  and  a  drunken  one,  had 
worn  the  laurel.  Mason  being  In  orders  was  thought  by 
the  then^Awd  Chamberlain  lcs«  eligible  than  a  lavman. 

Dvyden  was  the  lent  lanraate  appointed  by  the  king; 
the  snrcesFors  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  noble  regard  for 
poetry,  left  the  election  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  TO 
Gray  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  situation  was  offered  as  a 
sinecare,  but  relVised,  and  by  Mr.  Southcy  was  accepted 
oonditiottally— not  to  sing  annually,  but  upon  oceaidon, 
that  Is,  when  the  8a1]()eot  was  lit  Ibr  song  and  the  muse 
oonssnttng.j 
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npon  a  new  plan  of  biography,  which  hat  lince 
been  followed  in  several  instances.*  The  first 
book  of  his  « English  Garden**  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1772;  the  three  subsequent  parts 
came  out  in  1777,  1779,  and  1782.  The  first 
book  contains  a  few  lines  beautifully  deecriptive 
of  woodland  scenery. 

**'hltMy  a  glade  is  Ibtind, 
The  baunt  of  wood-gods  only ;  where,  if  Art 
E'er  dared  to  treed,  'twas  with  unsandall'd  fiwt, 
Prlntleea^  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground." 

There  may  be  other  fine  passages  in  this  poem ; 
but  if  there  be,  I  confess  that  the  somniferous 
eifect  of  the  whole  has  occasioned  to  me  the 
fault  or  misfortune  of  overloc^ing  them.  What 
value  it  may  possess,  aa  an  «<  Art  of  Ornamental 
Gardeuing,'*  I  do  not  presume  to  judge;  but 
if  this  be  the  perfection  of  didactic  poetry,  as 
Warton  pronounced  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
difficult  to  teach  art  by  poetry,  as  to  teach  poetry 
by  art*  He  begins  the  poem  by  invoking 
Simplicity;  but  she  never  comes.  Had  her 
power  condescended  to  visit  him,  I  think  she 
would  have  thrown  a  less  "  dileUant^*  air  npon 
his  principal  episode,  in  which  the  tragic  event 
of  a  woman  expiring  suddenly  of  a  broken 
heart,  is  introduced  by  a  conversation  between 
her  rival  lovers  about  "  Palladian  bridges,  Panint's 
pencil,  and  Piranesi's  hand."  At  all  eventa, 
Simplicity  would  not  have  allowed  the  hero  of 
the  story  to  construct  his  barns  in  imitation  of  a 
Norman  fortress ;  and  to  give  his  dairy  the  re- 
semblance of  an  adent  abbey;  nor  the  poet 
himself  to  address  a  flock  of  sheep  with  as 
much  solemnity  aa  if  he  had  been  haranguing  a 
senate. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  American 
war,  Mason  continued  unchanged  in  his  Whig 
principles;  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  as- 
aociation  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  began 
to  be  formed  in  the  year  1779.  Finding  that 
his  principles  gave  ofience  at  court,  he  resigned 
his  office  of  chaplainship  to  the  king.  His  Muse 
was  indebted  to  those  politics  for  a  new  and 
lively  change  in  her  character.  In  the  pieces 
which  he  wrote  under  the  name  of  Malcolm 
Mac  Gregor,  there  ia  a  pleasantry  that  we  should 


little  expect  from  the  solemn  hand  which  had 
touched  the  harp  of  the  Druida.  Thomata  War> 
ton  was  the  first  to  discover,  or  at  least  to  an- 
nounce, him  aa  the  author  of  the  ^Herase 
Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chamberar  and  Maaoa's 
explanation  left  the  euspicton  iincontndicled.t 

Among  lus  acoompluduneDta,  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  painting  must  have  been  coosiderafaie, 
for  hia  translation  of  Du  Presnoy's  poem  on  that 
art,  which  appeared  in  1783,  was  finiabed  at  the 
particular  suggestion  of  Sir  Joehua  Rejnoldi, 
who  furnished  it  with  illustrative  notes.  One  of 
his  last  publications  was,  «*  An  Ode  on  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  British  Revolution.''  It  was 
his  very  last  song  in  praise  of  liberty.  Had 
Soame  Jenyns,  whom  our  poet  ralliea  so  fiiee- 
tiously  for  Us  Toiyism,  lived  to  read  his  palinode 
after  the  French  Revolution,  he  might  have  re> 
torted  on  him  the  lines  which  Mason  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Dean  Tucker,  in  his  « IKalogue  of  the 
Dean  and  the  Squire." 

**  Sqaire  Jaiyna,  linee  with  like  intent 
We  hoth  hsTe  writ  on  goyenunent** 

But  he  showed  that  his  philanthropy  had  saflRsred 
no  abatement  from  the  change  of  his  politiea,  by 
delivering  and  publiahing  an  eloquent  aemMa 
against  the  slave  trade.  In  the  same  year  that 
gave  oocaaon  to  his  Secular  Ode,  he  conde- 
scended to  be  the  biographer  of  his  friend  White- 
head, and  the  editor  of  his  woiks. 

Mason's  learning  in  the  arts  was  of  no  oidi- 
naiy  kind.  He  composed  several  devotional 
pieces  of  music  for  the  choir  of  York  cathedral; 
and  Dr.  Bumey  speaka  of  an  •'Historical  and 
Critical  Essay  on  English  Church  Music,"  which 
he  published  in  1796,  in  veiy  respectful  terms. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  fault  ascribed  by 
the  same  authority  to  his  muaical  theory,  ahoold 
be  that  of  Calvinistical  plainness.  In  verse  he 
was  my  Lord  Peter;  in  his  taste  for  sacred 
music,  Dr.  Bumey  compares  him  to  Jade,  in  the 
«*  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

His  death  was  occasioned,  in  his  sevens- 
second  year,  by  an  accidental  hurt  on  h»  leg, 
which  he  received  in  stepping  out  of  a  carriage, 
and  which  produced  an  incurable  mortification. 


OPENINa  SCENE  OF  «CARACTACUS» 

.  AuiUB  Distos,  with  Romans ;  Y kllinus  and  Euoobus,  mm 
qf  the  British  Qneen  CAansMAifDUA. 

Aid,  Did,  This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 
Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene ;  behold  yon  oak. 
How  stem  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown 

arms 
Chills  the  pale  pUin  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar, 

[*  Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials  into  one  maa^ 
and  congtantly  speaking  in  my  own  person,  by  wlilch  l 
might  hare  appeared  to  hare  more  merit  in  the  ezeoution 
of  the  work,  1  luiTe  reaolTed  to  adopt  and  enlarge  npon 
the  excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Mason  in  hb  Memoirs  of  Gray  ir- 

BOSWSLL. 


The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  ragged  base; 
Theae  clii&,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide 

circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone:  they  awe  my  soul. 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appeared,  and  with  terrific  tread  [friends, 
Stalk'd  through  his  drear  domain.    And  yet,  my 
(If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  coinage) 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power,  that  reigns 

Mason's  plan  has  been  further  honoored  by  llarler^ 
imitation  of  it  in  his  lift  of  Oowper,  by  Mr.  Hoor«  to  Us 
life  of  Lord  I^n,  and  1^  Mr.  Lockfaazt  in  his  life  of  Or 
Walter  Scott.j 

[t  Mason's  right  to  the  poem  is  nofwpnt  beyond  all  oas*' 
Uon  by  the  collected  edition  of  Walpole's  Letters.] 
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'Mid  the  lone  majeetj  of  ttntamed  netarey 
Controlling  sober  reason ;  tell  me  else. 
Why  do  these  haunts  of  barbarous  superstition 
O'ercome  me  thus  ?  I  scorn  them,  yet  they  awe  me. 
Call  forth  the  British  princes :  in  this  gloom 
I  mean  to  school  them  to  our  enterprise. 

XnUr  TniiiruB  and  Eu]>oku8. 

Te  pledges  dear  of  Cartismandua's  fidth. 
Approach !  and  to  mine  uninstnicted  ear 
Explain  this  scene  of  horror. 

Ehd.  Daring  Roman, 

Know  that  thou  stand's!  on  consecrated  ground  : 
These  mighty  piles  of  magic-planted  rock. 
Thus  ranged  in  mystic  oi^er,  mark  the  place 
Where  but  at  times  of  holiest  festival 
The  Druid  leads  his  train. 

AvL  Did.  Where  dwells  the  seer  1 

VtL  In  yonder  shaggy  cave ;  on  which  the  moon 
Now  sheds  a  sidelong  gleam.    His  brotherhood 
Possess  the  neighb'ring  difCi. 

AuL  Did.  Yet  up  the  hiU 

Mine  eye  descries  a  distant  range  of  caves, 
Delved  in  the  ridges  of  the  craggy  steep  ; 
And  this  way  still  another. 

EUd.  On  the  left 

Reside  the  sages  skill'd  in  nature's  lore : 
The  changeful  universe,  its  numbers,  powers, 
Studious  they  measure,  save  when  meditation 
Gives  place  to  holy  rites :  then  in  the  grove 
Each  hath  his  rank  and  function.    Yonder  grots 
Are  tenanted  by  Bards,  who  nightly  thence, 
Robed  in  their  flowing  vests  of  innocent  white, 
Descend  with  harps  that  glitter  to  the  moon. 
Hymning  immortal  strains.    The  spirits  of  air. 
Of  earth,  of  water,  nay  of  Heaven  itself. 
Do  listen  to  their  lay ;  and  oft,  tis  said. 
In  visible  shapes  dance  they  a  magic  round 
To  the  high  minstrelsy. — ^Now,  if  thine  eye 
Be  sated  with  the  view,  haste  to  thy  ships, 
And  ply  thine  oars ;  for,  if  the  Druids  learn 
This  bold  intrusion,  thoa  wilt  find  it  hard 
To  foil  their  fury. 

Jhd.  Did.  Prince,  I  did  not  moor 

My  light-arm'd  shallops  on  this  dangerous  strand 
To  soothe  a  fruitless  curiosity ; 
I  come  in  quest  of  proud  Garactacus ; 
Who,  when  our  veterans  put  his  troops  to  flight. 
Pound  refuge  here. 

Elid.  If  here  the  monarch  rests. 

Presumptuous  chief!  thou  might'st  as  well  assay 
To  pluck  him  from  yon  stars :  Earth's  ample  range 
Contains  no  surer  refuge :  underneath 
The  soil  we  tread,  a  hundred  secret  paths, 
Scoop'd  through  the  living  rock  in  winding  maze, 
Lead  to  as  many  caverns,  dark,  and  deep : 
In  which  the  hoary  sages  act  their  rites 
Mysterious,  rites  of  such  strange  potency, 
As,  done  in  open  day,  would  dim  the  sun,  [dens 
Though  throned  in  noontide  brightness.  In  such 
He  may  for  life  he  hid. 

Avd.  Did.  We  know  the  task 

'  Most  difficult,  yet  has  thy  royal  mother 
Furnish'd  the  means. 

Elid.  My  mother,  say'st  thou,  Roman  1 


AuL  Did.  In  proof  of  that  firm  foith  she  lends 
to  Rome, 
She  gave  you  up,  her  honour's  hostages. 

Elid,  She  did :  and  we  submit 

.duL  Did.  To  Rome  we  bear  you ; 

From  your  dear  country  bear  you ;  frt)m  your  joys, 

Your  loves,  your  friendships,  all  your  souls  hold 

precious.  j?^^- 

EUd.  And  dost  thou  taunt  us,  Roman,  with  our 

Jhd.  Did.   No,  youth,  by  Heaven,  I  would 
avert  that  fote. 
Wish  ye  for  liberty  1 

Vtl.  and  EHd,  More  than  for  lift. 

Jul.  Did.  And  would  do  much  to  gain  it  1 

VeL  Name  the  task. 

JuL  Did.  The  task  is  easy.    Haste  ye  to  these 
Druids: 
Tell  them  ye  come,  oommission'd  by  your  queen. 
To  seek  the  great  Garactacus ;  and  call 
His  valour  to  her  aid,  against  the  legions. 
Which,  led  by  our  Ostorius,  now  assaU 
Her  firontiers.    The  late  treaty  she  has  seal'd 
Is  yet  unknown :  and  this  her  royal  signet. 
Which  more  to  mask  our  purpose  was  obtain'd. 
Shall  be  your  pledge  of  faith.    The  eager  king 
Will  gladly  take  the  charge ;  and,  he  consenting. 
What  else  remains,  but  to  the  Menai's  shore 
Ye  lead  his  credulous  step  1  there  will  we  seize  him. 
Bear  him  to  Rome,  the  substitute  for  you, 
And  give  you  back  to  fireedom. 

VeL  If  the  Druids— 

Jtd.  Did.  If  they,  or  he,  prevent  this  artifice, 
Then  force  must  take  its  way :  then  flaming  brands. 
And  biting  axes,  wielded  by  our  soldiers, 
Must  level  these  thick  shades,  and  so  onlodge 
The  lurking  savage. 

Elid.  Gods,  shall  Mona  perish  1 

Aid.  Did.  Princes,  her  every  trunk  shall  on 
the  ground 
Stretch  its  gigantic  length ;  unless,  ere  dawn. 
Ye  lure  this  untamed  lion  to  our  toils. 
Gro  then,  and  prosper ;  I  shall  to  the  ships. 
And  there  expect  his  coming.    Youths,  remember. 
He  must  to  Rome  to  grace  great  Cesar's  triumph : 
Cssar  and  fate  demand  him  at  your  hand. 

[^Exeunt  Aulus  Didius  and  Romans. 


FBOM  THB  SAME. 

(uaAorAcus  mom  tax  vkcos,  webi  bs  n  to  aa  ookbi. 
caATBD  oRx  Of  THBa  HxmBia. 

Oaxaciacqs;    Evsuka,  daughter  qf  dMkOiACUB;    mtd 
Chorus. 

Car.  This  holy  place,  methinks,  doth  t|us 
night  wear 
More  than  its  wonted  gloom :  Druid,  these  groves 
Have  caught  the  dismal  colouring  of  my  soul, 
Changing  their  dark  dun  garbs  to  very  sable, 
In  pity  to  their  guest    Hail,  hallow'd  oaks ! 
Hail,  British  bom  I  who,  last  of  British  race. 
Hold  your  primeval  rights  by  Nature's  charter; 
Not  at  the  nod  of  Cesar.    Happy  foresters, 
Ye  wave  your  bold  heads  in  the  liberal  air ; 
Nor  ask,  for  privilege,  a  pretor's  edict 
Ye,  with  your  tough  and  intertwisted  roots, 
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Grasp  the  finn  rodu  ye  sprung  firom ;  and,  erect. 
In  knotty  hardihood,  still  proudly  spread 
Your  leafy  banners  'gainst  the  tyrannous  north. 
Who,  Roman  like,  assails  you.    Tell  me,  Dmid, 
Is  it  not  better  to  be  such  as  these, 
Than  be  the  thing  I  am  1 

Char,  To  be  the  thing 

Eternal  Wisdom  wills,  is  ever  best 

Car,  But  I  am  lost  to  that  predestined  use 
Eternal  Wisdom  will'd,  and  fitly  therefore 
May  wish  a  change  of  being.    I  was  bom 
A  king ;  and  Heaven,  who  bade  these  warrior  oaks 
Lift  their  g^reen  shields  against  the  fiery  sun, 
To  fence  their  subject  plain,  did  mean  that  I 
Should,  with  as  firm  an  arm,  protect  my  people 
Against  the  pestilent  glare  of  Rome's  ambition. 
I  fiiil'd ;  and  how  I  fail'd,  thou  know'st  too  well  : 
80  does  the  babbling  world :  and  therefore,  Druid, 
I  would  be  any  thing  save  what  I  am. 

Chor.  See,  to  thy  wish,  the  holy  rites  prepared. 
Which,  if  Heaven  frowns  not,  consecrate  thee 

Druid : 
See  to  the  altar's  base  the  victim  led, 
From  whose  free  grushing  blood  ourself  shall  read 
Its  high  behests ;  which  if  assenting  found. 
These  hands  around  thy  chosen  limbs  shall  wrap 
The  vest  of  sanctity ;  while  at  the  act. 
Yon  white-robed  Bards,  sweeping  their  solemn 

harps. 
Shall  lift  their  choral  waihlings  to  the  skies, 
And  call  the  gods  to  witness.    Meanwhile,  prince, 
Bethink  thee  well,  if  aught  on  this  vain  earth 
Still  holds  too  firm  a  union  with  thy  soul. 
Estranging  it  firom  peace. 

Car.  I  had  a  qneen  : 

Bear  with  my  weakness,  Druid !  this  tough  breast 
Must  heave  a  sigh,  for  she  is  unrevenged. 
And  can  I  taste  true  peace,  she  unrevenged  ? 
So  chaste,  so  loved  a  queen  1  Ah,  Evelina ! 
Hang  not  thus  weeping  on  the  feeble  arm 
That  could  not  save  thy  mother. 

Evel  To  hang  thus 

Softens  the  pang  of  grief;  and  the  sweet  thought. 
That  a  fond  fi&ther  still  supports  his  child, 
Sheds,  on  my  pensive  mind,  such  soothing  balm, 
As  doth  the  blessing  of  these  pious  seers. 
When  most  they  wish  our  welfare.     Would  to 

Heaven 
A  daughter's  presence  could  as  much  avail. 
To  ease  her  father's  woes,  as  his  doth  mme ! 

Car.  Ever  most  gentle !  come  unto  my  bosom: 
Dear  pattern  of  the  precious  prize  I  lost. 
Lost,  so  inglorious  lost : — ^my  friends,  these  eyes 
Did  see  her  torn  from  my  defenceless  camp ; 
Whilst  I,  hemm'd  round  by  squadrons,  could 

not  save  her : 
My  boy,  still  nearer  to  the  darling  pledge. 
Beheld  her  shrieking  in  the  ruffian's  arm ; 
Beheld,  and  fled. 

EoeL  Ah!  sir,  forbear  to  wound 

My  brother's  fame ;  he  fled,  but  to  recall 
His  scatter'd  forces  to  pursue  and  save  her. 
CoTo  Daughter,  he  fled.    Now,  by  yon  gra- 
cious moon, 
That  rising  saw  the  deed,  and  instant  hid 


Her  Muflliing  &oe  in  twilight's  dusky  vai!. 
The  flight  was  parricide. 

Evd.  Indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  him  valiant ;  and  not  doubt  he  fell 
'Mid  slaughter'd  thousands  of  the  haughty  fiie, 
Victim  to  filial  love.    Arviragus ! 
Thou  hadst  no  sister  near  the  bloody  field. 
Whose  sorrowing  search,  led  by  yon  orb  of  n^ht. 
Might  find  thy  body,  warii  with  tears  thy  woanda^ 
And  wipe  them  with  her  hair. 

Chor,  Peace,  virgin,  peace : 

Nor  thou,  sad  prince,  reply ;  whate'er  be  is. 
Be  he  a  captive,  ftigitive,  or  corse. 
He  is  what  Heaven  ordain'd :  these  holy  groTes 
Permit  no  exclamation  'gainst  Heaven's  will 
To  violate  their  echoes :  Patience  here. 
Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  modest  1 
In  mute  submission  lifts  the  adoring  eye. 
Even  to  the  storm  that  wrecks  her. 

EveL  Hdy  Dmid, 

If  aught  my  erring  tongue  has  said  pollutes 
This  sacred  place,  I  firom  my  soul  abjure  it. 
And  will  these  lips  bar  with  eternal  dlenoe. 
Rather  than  speak  a  word,  or  act  a  deed 
Unmeet  for  thy  sage  daughters;  blessing  first 
This  hallow'd  hour,  that  takes  me  firom  the  worid 
And  joins  me  to  their  sober  sisteriiood.       [maid, 

Chor,  'TIS  wisely  said.  See,  prince,  this  pmdeot 
Now,  while  the  ruddy  flame  of  sparkling  yooth 
Glows  on  her  beauteous  cheek,  can  quit  the  wotld 
Without  a  sigh,  whilst  thou 

Car.  Would  save  my  queen 

From  a  base  ravisher ;  would  wish  to  plunge 
This  falchion  in  his  breast,  and  so  avenge 
Insulted  royalty.    Oh,  holy  men ! 
Ye  are  the  sons  of  piety  and  peace ; 
Ye  never  felt  the  sharp  vindictive  spur, 
That  goads  the  injured  warrior ;  the  hot  tide 
That  flushes  crimson  on  the  consdous  cheek 
Of  him  who  burns  for  glory ;  else  indeed 
Ye  much  would  pity  me ;  would  curse  the  fate 
That  coops  me  here  inactive  in  your  groves, 
Robs  me  of  hope,  tells  me  this  trusty  steel 
Must  never  cleave  one  Roman  helm  again ; 
Never  avenge  my  queen,  nor  free  my  country. 

Char,  'Tis  Heaven's  high  will 

Car,  I  know  it,  reverend  fathers ! 

'Tis  Heaven's  high  will,  that  these  poor  aged  eyes 
Shall  never  more  behold  that  virtuous  woman. 
To  whom  my  youth  was  constant ;  'twas  Hea- 
ven's wUl 
To  take  her  from  me  at  that  very  hour,      [hour. 
When  best  her  love  might  soothe  me ;  that  black 
(May  memory  ever  rase  it  from  her  records,) 
When  all  my  squadrons  fled,  and  left  their  king 
Old  and  defenceless :  him,  who  nine  whole  years 
Had  taught  them  how  to  conquer :  yes,  my  friends. 
For  nine  whole  years  against  the  sons  of  rapine 
I  led  my  veterans,  oft  to  victory. 
Never  till  then  to  shame.    Bear  with  me,  Druid ; 
I've  done :  begin  the  rites. 

Chor.  Oh,  would  to  Heaven 

A  frame  of  mind  more  fitted  to  these  rites 
Possess'd  thee,  prince !  that  Resignation  meek. 
That  dove-eyed  Peace,  handmaid  of  Sanctity 
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Approach'd  thit  altar  with  thee :  'atead  of  theae, 
See  I  DOt  gannt  Revenge,  enaaDgained  Slaughter, 
And  mad  Ambition,  clinging  to  thy  aool, 
Eager  to  anatch  thee  back  to  their  domain, 
Back  to  a  Tain  and  miaerable  world ; 
Whoee  miaeiy,  and  vanity,  thongh  tried. 
Thou  Btill  hold'at  dearer  than  these  aolemn  ahadea. 
Where  Quiet  reigna  with  Virtue  1  tiy  we  yet 
What  holineaa  can  do !  for  much  it  can : 
Much  ia  the  potency  of  pious  prayer : 
And  much  the  aacred  influence  oonveyM 
By  sage  myaterioua  office :  when  the  aoul, 
Snatch'd  by  the  power  of  muaic  from  her  cell 
Of  fleshly  Uiraldom,  feeb  herself  upborne 
On  plumes  of  ecataay,  and  boldly  springs, 
'Mid  swelling  harmonies  and  pealing  hymna, 
Up  to  the  porch  of  Heaven.  Strike,  then,  ye  Barda ! 
Strike  all  your  atrings  aymphonious ;  wake  a  strain 
May  penetrate,  may  purge,  may  purify, 
Hia  yet  nnhallow'd  bosom ;  call  ye  hither 
The  airy  tribe,  tbat  on  yon  mountain  dwell, 
Even  on  majestic  Snowdon :  they,  who  never 
Deign  visit  mortal  men,  save  on  aome  cauae 
Of  highest  import,  but,  sublimely  shrined 
On  its  hoar  top  in  domes  of  ciystalline  ice, 
Hold  converse  with  those  spirito  that  possess 
The  skies'  pure  aapphire,  nearest  Heaven  itael£ 


Mona  on  Snowdon  calls : 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear ! 

Hark,  ahe  speaks  from  all  her  strings ; 

Hark,  her  loudest  echo  rings ; 
King  of  mountaina,  bend  thine  ear : 

Send  thy  spirits,  send  them  soon, 

Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thy  front  of  snow : 

See  their  gold  and  ebon  rod. 

Where  the  sober  sisters  nod. 
And  greet  in  whispers  sage  and  slow. 
Snowdon,  mark !  'tis  magic's  hour ; 
Now,  the  mutter'd  spell  hath  power ; 
Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  rock, 
And  burst  thy  base  with  thunder's  shock ; 
But  to  thee  no  ruder  spell 
Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwell 
In  music's  secret  cells,  and  lie 
Steep'd  in  the  stream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  has  heard  the  strain : 
Hark,  amid  the  wondering  grove 

Other  harpings  anawer  clear. 

Other  voicea  meet  our  ear. 
Pinions  flutter,  shadowa  move. 

Busy  murmurs  hum  around, 

Rustling  vestments  brush  the  ground ; 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  they  go, 

Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade, 

Mount  the  oak's  majestic  head. 
And  gild  the  tufted  mistletoe. 
Cease,  ye  glittering  race  of  light, 
Close  your  wings,  and  check  your  flight : 
Here,  arranged  in  order  due, 
Spread  your  robea  of  safiron  hue ; 
For  lo,  with  more  than  mortal  fiie, 
Mighty  Mador  smites  the  lyre ; 


Hark,  he  sweeps  the  master-atringa ; 
Listen  i " 


Chor.  Break  off;  a  sullen  smoke  involves  the 
altar; 
The  central  oak  doth  shake ;  I  hear  the  sound 
Of  steps  profane ;  Caractacus,  retire ; 
Bear  hence  the  victims ;  Mona  ia  polluted. 

Semich.  Father,  aa  we  did  watch  the  eastern  side. 
We  spied  and  instant  seised  two  stranger  youtha, 
Who,  in  the  bottom  of  a  shadowy  dell, 
Held  earnest  oenverse :  Britons  do  they  seem. 
And  of  Brigantian  race. 

Chor,  Haste,  drag  them  hither. 


FBOH  THl  SABIE. 

VelUiiiu,  the  traMhjeroas  brother  of  EUdams,  having  fled 
to  the  RomaoB,  EUdurui  is  sentepced  to  die—EveUiia 
idewlB  fcr  his  lifc. 

Chorus,  EviUNA,  Eudubub,  and  Baesu 

Chor,  What  may  h»  flight  portend  1     Say! 
Evelina, 
How  came  this  youth  to  'scape  ? 

Effd,  And  that  to  tell 

Will  fix  much  blame  on  my  impatient  folly: 
For,  ere  your  ballow'd  lips  had  given  permiaaion, 
I  flew  with  eager  haste  to  bear  my  father 
News  of  his  son's  return.    Inflamed  with  that. 
Think  how  a  sister's  zealoua  breast  must  glow ! 
Tour  looks  give  mild  assent.    I  glow'd  indeed 
With  the  dear  tale,  and  sped  me  in  hie  ear 
To  pour  the  precious  tidings :  but  my  tongue 
Scarce  named  Arviragus,  ere  the  frilse  stranger 
(As  I  bethink  me  since)  with  stealthy  pace 
Fled  to  the  cavern's  mouth. 

Chor,  The  king  puraued  1 

EvtL  Alas!  he  mark'd  him  not,  for  'twaa  the 
moment. 
When  he  had  all  to  ask  and  all  to  foar. 
Touching  my  brother's  valour.     Hitherto 
Hia  safety  only,  which  but  little  moved  him. 
Had  readi'd  his  ears:  but  when  my  tongue  unfolded 
The  stoiy  of  his  bravery  and  his  peril,    fcheeks  1 
Oh  how  the  tears  coursed  plenteous  obwn  hia 
How  did  he  lift  unto  the  Heavens  his  hands 
In  speechless  transport!  Yet  he  soon  bethought  him 
Of  Rome's  invasion,  and  with  fiery  glance 
Survey'd  the  cavern  round;  then  snatch'd  hia 
And  menaced  to  pursue  the  flying  traitor :  [spear, 
But  1  with  prayera  (oh  pardon,  if  they  err'd) 
Withheld  his  step,  for  to  the  left  the  youth 
Had  wing'd  his  way,  where  the  thick  underwood 
Afforded  aure  retreat     Besides,  if  found, 
Waa  age  a  match  for  youth  t 

Chor,  Maiden,  enough : 

Better  perchance  for  us,  if  he  were  captive ; 
But  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  Heaven, 
Do  Mona's  sons  confide. 

Bard.  Druid,  the  rites 

Are  finish'd,  all  save  that  which  crowns  the  rest, 
And  which  pertains  to  thy  bless'd  hand  alone : 
For  that  he  kneels  before  thee. 

Chor.  Take  him  hence, 

We  may  not  trust  him  forth  to  fight  our  cause 
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FJiiL  Now  by  AndnsCe's  throne 

Chcfr,  Naj,  swetr  not,  joatli. 

The  tie  u  broke  that  held  thy  fealty : 
Thy  brother's  fled. 

EHd.  Fled! 

Chor.  To  the  Romans  fled; 

Yes,  thou  hast  cause  to  tremble. 

Elid.  Ah^Vellinas! 

Does  thus  our  love,  does  thus  our  friendship  end ! 
Was  I  thy  brother,  youth,  and  hast  thou  left  me  I 
Yes ;  and  how  left  me,  cruel  as  thou  art, 
The  victim  of  thy  crimes ! 

Chor.  True,  thou  must  die. 

Eiid,  I  pray  ye  then  on  your  best  mercy,  fathers, 
It  may  be  speedy.    I  would  fein  be  dead, 
If  this  be  life.    Yet  I  must  doubt  even  that : 
For  falsehood  of  this  strange  stupendous  sort 
Sets  firm-eyed  reason  on  a  gaze,  mistrusting, 
That  what  she  sees  in  palpable  plain  form. 
The  stars  in  yon  blue  arch,  these  woods,  these 

caverns, 
Are  all  mere  tri<iks  of  coxenage,  nothing  real, 
The  vision  of  a  vision.    If  he's  fled, 
I  ought  to  hate  this  brother. 

Chor,  Yet  thou  dost  not 

Elid,  But  when  astonishment  will  give  me  leave, 
Perchance  I  shall. — ^And  yet  he  is  my  brother, 
And  he  was  virtuous  once.    Yes,  ye  vile  Romans, 
Yes,  I  must  die,  before  my  thirsty  sword 
Drinks  one  rich  drop  of  vengeance.  Yet,  ye  robbers. 
Yet  will  I  curse  you  with  my  dying  lips : 
^Twas  you  that  stole  away  my  brother's  virtue. 

Chor,  Now  then  prepara  to  die. 

EUd,  I  am  prepared. 

Yet,  since  I  cannot  now  (what  most  I  wish'd) 
By  manly  prowess  guard  this  lovely  maid ; 
Permit  that  on  your  holiest  earth  I  kneel, 
And  pour  one  fervent  prayer  for  her  protection. 
Allow  me  this,  for  though  you  think  me  folse, 
The  gods  will  hear  me. 

EveL  I  can  hold  no  longer ! 

Oh  Druid,  Druid,  at  thy  feet  I  fall  : 
Yes,  I  roust  plead,  (away  with  .virgin  blushes,) 
For  such  a  youth  must  plead.  I'll  die  to  save  him ; 
Oh  take  my  life,  and  let  him  fight  for  Mona. 

Chor.  Virgin,  arise.    His  virtue  hath  redeem'd 
him, 
And  he  shall  fight  for  thee,  and  for  his  countiy. 
Youth,  thank  us  with  thy  deeds.  The  time  is  short. 
And  now  with  reverence  take  our  high  lustration ; 
Thrice  do  we  sprinkle  thee  with  day-break  dew 
Shook  from  the  may-thorn  blossom ;  twice  and 

thrice 
Touch  we  thy  forehead  with  our  holy  wand : 
Now  thou  art  fully  purged.    Now  rise  restored 
To  virtue  and  to  us.    Hence  then,  my  son. 
Hie  thee,  to  yonder  altar,  where  our  Bards 
Shall  arm  thee  duly  both  with  helm  and  sword 
For  warlike  enterprise. 


TBOHTHB  BAHB. 

ns  CApnntB  or  oaractacus. 

AuL  Did,  Ys  bloody  priests, 

Behold  we  burst  on  your  infernal  rites, 

And  bid  you  pause.    Instant  restore  our  soldiers, 


Nor  hope  that  superstition's  mthleM  step 
Shall  wade  in  Roman  gore.    Ye  savage  nun. 
Did  not  our  laws  give  license  to  all  fiuths, 
We  would  o'ertum  your  altars,  headlong  heave 
These  shapeless  symbols  of  yoor  barbanNU  gods^ 
And  let  the  golden  sun  into  yoor  caves. 

Chor.  Servant  of  Cesar,  has  thine  impiolM 
tongue 
Spent  the  black  venom  of  its  Uasphemy  1 
It  has.    Then  take  our  curses  on  thine  head. 
Even  his  fell  curses,  who  doth  reign  in  Mona, 
Vicegerent  of  those  gods  thy  pride  insolta. 

JmL  Did.  Bold  priest,  I  scorn  thy  enrses,  and 
thyself. 
Soldiers,  go  search  the  caves,  and  free  the  prisoDen. 
Take  heed,  ye  seize  Caractacus  alive. 
Arrest  yon  youth ;  load  him  with  heaviest  iiDnSy 
He  shall  to  Cesar  answer  for  his  crime. 

EHd,  1  stand  prepared  to  triumph  in  my  crime. 

JyL  Did.  Tia  well,  proud  boy<— Look  to  the 

beauteous  maid,  inthe  SoUiart. 

That  tranced  in  grie^  bends  o'er  yon  bleeding 

Respect  her  sorrows.  [cone : 

Evel.  Hence,  ye  barbaroos  men ! 

Ye  shall  not  take  him  welt'ring  thus  in  blood. 
To  show  at  Rome  what  British  virtue  was. 
Avaunt !  the  breathless  body  that  ye  touch 
Was  once  Arviragus ! 

JuL  Did.  Fear  us  not,  princeaa ; 

We  reverence  the  dead. 

Chor.  Would  too  to  Heaven, 

Ye  reverenced  the  gods  but  even  enough 
Not  to  debase  with  slavery's  cruel  chain 
What  they  created  free. 

Jtd.  Did.  The  Romans  fig^t 

Not  to  enslave,  but  humanize  the  world. 

Chor,  Go  to !  we  will  not  parley  with  thee, 
Roman: 
Instant  pronounce  our  doom. 

JmL  Did.  Hear  it,  and  thank  na. 

This  once  our  clemency  shall  spare  your  groves. 
If  at  our  call  you  yield  the  British  king : 
Yet  learn,  when  next  ye  aid  the  foes  of  Cesar, 
That  each  old  oak,  whose  solemn  gloom  ye  boaat, 
Shall  bow  beneath  our  axes. 

Chor.  Be  they  blasted. 

Whene'er  their  shade  forgets  to  shelter  virtue ! 
£MerBard. 

Bard.  Mourn,  Mona,  mourn.    Caractacus  is 
captive ! 
And  dost  thou  smile,  false  Roman  1    Do  not  think 
He  fell  an  easy  prey.    Know,  ere  he  yielded, 
Thy  bravest  veterans  bled.    He  too,  thy  spy. 
The  base  Brigantian  prince,  hath  sc»l'd  his  fraud 
With  death.    Bursting  through  arm'd  ranka,  that 

hemm'd 
The  caitifiT  round,  the  brave  Caractacus 
Seized  his  false  throat ;  and  as  he  gave  him  death 
Indignant  ^under'd,  «  Thus  is  my  last  stroke 
The  stroke  of  justice."    Numbers  then  opprees'd 
I  saw  the  slave,  that  cowardly  behind  [him : 

Pinion'd  his  arms ;  I  saw  the  sacred  sword 
Writhed  from  his  grasp :  I  saw,  what  now  ye  see, 
Inglorious  flight!  those  barbarous  bonds  upon 
him. 
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JBnUr  GARACTAcm. 

Car,  Komans,  methinks  the  malice  of  yoar  tyrant 
Might  furnish  heavier  chains.    Old  as  I  am, 
And  withered  as  you  see  these  war-worn  limbs. 
Trust  me  they  shall  support  the  weightiest  load 

Injustice  dares  impose 

Prond-crested  soldier, 
[TbDnmn. 
Who  seem^st  the  master-mover  in  this  business, 
Say,  doet  thou  read  less  terror  on  my  brow, 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  in  the  fields  of  war 
Heading  my  nations  1   No !  my  free-born  soul 
Has  scorn  still  left  to  sparkle  through  these  eyes, 

And  frown  defiance  on  thee. Is  it  thus  1 

[Seeing  hi$  smi*t  boijf. 
Then  fm  indeed  a  captive.     Mighty  gods ! 
My  soul,  my  soul  submits :  patient  it  bears 
The  ponderous  load  of  grief  ye  heap  upon  it 
Tes,  it  will  grovel  in  this  shattered  breast. 
And  be  the  sad  tame  thing,  it  ought  to  be, 
Coop'd  in  a  servile  body. 

,Aul.  Did,  Droop  not,  king. 

When  Claudius,  the  great  roaster  of  the  world, 
Shall  hear  the  noble  story  of  thy  valour. 
His  pity 

Car.  Can  a  Roman  pity,  soldier  ! 

And  if  he  can,  gods !  must  a  Briton  bear  it  ? 
Arviragus,  my  bold,  my  breathless  boy, 
Thou  hast  escaped  such  pity ;  thou  art  free. 
Here  in  high  Mona  shall  thy  noble  limbs 
Rest  in  a  noble  grave ;  posterity 
Shall  to  thy  tomb  with  annual  reverence  bring 
Sepulchral  stones,  and  pile  them  to  the  clouds ; 
Whilst  mine— — 

Jul.  Did.  The  mom  doth  hasten  our  departure. 
Prepare  thee,  king,  to  go :  a  fiiv'ring  gale 
Mow  swells  our  sails. 

Car.  Inhuman,  that  thou  art! 

Dost  thou  deny  a  moment  for  a  father 
To  shed  a  few  warm  tears  o'er  his  dead  son  1 
I  tell  tbee,  chief,  this  act  might  claim  a  life. 
To  do  it  duly ;  even  a  longer  life 
Than  sorrow  ever  sufier*d.    Cruel  man ! 
And  thou  deniest  me  moments.    Be  it  so. 
I  know  you  Romans  weep  not  for  your  children; 
Ye  triumph  o*er  your  tears,  and  think  it  valour ; 
I  triumph  in  my  tears.    Yes,  best-loved  boy, 
Yes,  I  can  weep,  can  fall  upon  thy  corse, 
And  I  can  tear  my  haira,  these  few  gray  hairs. 
The  only  honours  war  and  age  hath  left  me. 
A  h  son !  thou  migbtst  have  ruled  o'er  many  nations, 
As  did  thy  royal  ancestry :  but  I, 
Rash  that  I  was,  ne'er  knew  the  golden  curb 
Discretion  hangs  on  bravery :  else  perchance 
These  men,  that  ftsten  fetters  on  thy  fiither, 
Had  sued  to  him  for  peace,  and  claim'd  his  friend- 
ship. 

Jul.  Did.  But  thou  wast  still  implacable  to  Rome, 
And  scorn'd  her  friendship. 

Car,  (tlarting  up  from  the  body.)  Soldier,  I  had 
Had  neighing  steeds  to  whirl  my  iron  cars,   [arms. 
Had  wealth,  dominion.  Dost  thou  wonder,  Roman, 
I  fought  to  save  them  t  What  if  Cesar  aims, 
l*o  lord  it  universal  o'er  the  world. 
Shall  the  world  tamely  crouch  at  Cesar's  footstool  1 


Jul.  Did.  Read  in  thy  fiite  our  answer.    Yet 

if  sooner 
Thy  pride  had  yielded— 

Car.  Thank  thy  gods,  I  did  not. 

Had  it  been  so,  the  glory  of  thy  master. 
Like  my  misfortunes,  had  been  short  and  trivial. 
Oblivion's  ready  prey:  now,  after  struggling 
Nine  years,  and  that  right  bravely  'gainst  a 

tyrant, 
I  am  his  slave  to  treat  as  seems  him  good  ; 
If  cruelly,  'twill  be  an  easy  task 
To  bow  a  wretch,  alas !  how  bow'd  already ! 
Down  to  the  dust :  if  well,  his  clemency, 
When  trick'd  and  varnish'd  by  your  glossing  pen« 

men. 
Will  shine  in  honour's  annals,  and  adorn 
Himself;  it  boots  not  me.  Look  there,  look  there ! 
The  slave  that  shot  that  dart  kill'd  every  hope 
Of  lost  Caractacus  !  Arise,  my  daughter ; 
Alas  I  poor  prince,  art  thou  too  in  vile  fetters  1 

[2b  SuDimus. 
Come  hither,  youth :  be  thou  to  me  a  son. 
To  her  a  brother.    Thus  with  trembling  arms 
I  lead  you  forth ;  children,  we  go  to  Rome. 
Weep'st  thou,  my  girll     I  prithee  hoard  thy 

tears 
For  the  sad  meeting  of  thy  captive  mother : 
For  we  have  much  to  tell  her,  much  to  say 
Of  these  good  men,  who  nurtured  us  in  Mona ; 
Much  of  the  fraud  and  malice  that  pursued  us ; 
Much  of  her  son,  who  pour'd  his  precious  blood 
To  save  his  sire  and  sister:  think'st  thou,  maid. 
Her  gentleness  can  hear  the  tale,  and  live  1 
And  yet  she  must    Oh  gods,  I  grow  a  talker ! 
Grief  and  old  age  are  ever  frili  of  words : 
But  rU  be  mute.    Adieu,  ye  holy  men ; 
Yet  one  look  more — Now  lead  us  hence  for  ever. 


BPITAPH  ON  MRS.  MASON, 

IN  TBI  CAtHXDEAL  OF  BaUTOL. 

Takb,  holy  earth !  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear : 
Take  that  best  gift  which  Heaven  so  lately 
gave: 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 

Her  faded  form  ;  she  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave. 
And  died.    Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the 
line? 
Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  1 
Speak,  dead  Maria  !  breathe  a  strain  divine ) 
Even  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to 
charm. 

Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee ; 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move ; 
And  if  so  fair,  frpm  vanity  as  free ;      « 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

('Twas  even  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once 
trod. 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high. 

And  bids   «the  pure  in  heart  behold  their 
God." 
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AN  HKROIO  XPI8TLB  • 

TO  sm  wnuAM  chambbbs,  knight, 

fXfKrTBOUXMf^XUMMAL  OT  BIS  MAJBTT*8  ITORU,  AXD  AmOR 
or  A  LATB  "DiaanTATIOS  OK  OSICVTAI.  OARDBUDIO."— 1»- 
UCRB>  WITH  SZPLANATOST  ITOTBS,  CBUTLT  KXTRACTKD  nOM 
VHAT  KLABOBAfB  FBrOBJCAHOl. 

1778. 
Knioht  of  the  Polar  star!  by  fortune  placed 
To  shine  the  Cynosure  of  British  taste  ;t 
Whose  orb  collects  in  one  refulgent  Tiew 
The  scattered  glories  of  Chinese  virtti ; 
And  spread  their  lustre  in  so  broad  a  blaze, 
That  kings  themselTes  are  dazzled  while  they  gaze. 
Oh  let  the  muse  attend  thy  march  sublime, 
And,  with  thy  prose,  caparison  her  rhyme ; 
Teach  her,  like  thee,  to  gild  her  splendid  song. 
With  scenes  of  Yven-Ming,  and  sayings  of  Li- 

TsongCt 
Like  thee  to  scorn  dame  Nature's  simple  fence ; 
Leap  each  ha-ha  of  truth  and  common  sense ; 
And  proudly  rising  in  her  bold  career. 
Demand  attention  from  the  gracious  ear 
Of  him,  whom  we  and  all  the  world  admit, 
Patron  supreme  of  science,  taste,  and  wit 
Does  envy  doubt  1  Witness  ye  chosen  train, 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Saturnian  reign ; 
Witness  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scote,  Sheabeares, 
Hark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears. 
Let  David  Hume,  from  the  remotest  north, 
In  see-saw  sceptic  scruples  hint  hie  worth ; 
David,  who  there  supinely  deigns  to  lie 
The  fattest  hog  of  Epicurus'  sty  ; 
Though  drunk  with  Gallic  wine,  and  Gallic  praise, 
David  shall  bless  Old  England's  halcyon  days ; 
The  mighty  home,  bemired  in  prose  so  long, 
Again  shall  stalk  upon  the  stilts  of  song: 
While  bold  Mac-Ossian,  wont  in  ghosts  to  deal, 
Bids  candid  Smollett  from  his  coffin  steal ; 
Bids  Mallock  quit  his  sweet  Elysian  rest, 
Sunk  in  St.  John's  philosophic  breast, 


[•  Of  this  Epistle,  which  oamo  w>  opportunely  to  the  suo- 
ooiir  of  luitiTe  taste  sfcainst  the  ChiDese  luTsxioiijpenonal 
spleen  wu  undoubtedly  the  nuiin  inspiration.  Chamben 
bad  offended  Mason  by  publishing  the  Dissertation  so  soon 
after  Ids  **  English  Garden;"  and  his  crime,  in  the  eyes  of 
Wslpole,  WRS  no  less  than  using  his  elaborate  work  m  a 
weapon  to  deter  the  Idng  from  introducing  riansie  improve- 
ments into  the  gardens  of  Richmond.—- Allak  CuaNUfOHiji, 
Lirts  o/BrUiMh  ArtitU,  toI.  iv.  p.  347.1 

t  Cynosure,  an  affected  phrase.  **  Cynosura  ife  the  con- 
stellation of  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Bear,  the  next  star 
to  the  pole.'* — Dr.  Newton,  on  the  word  in  Milton. 

X  *'  Many  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,"  sayeth  U-Tsong,  a 
Chinese  author  of  great  antiquity,  '^  thrive  best  in  low, 
moist  dtuations;  many  on  hills  and  mountains;  some  re- 
quire a  rich  soil;  but  others  will  grow  on  clay,  In  sand,  or 
even  upon  rocks,  and  in  the  water:  to  some  a  sunny  ex- 
position  is  neoesmry ;  but  for  others  the  shade  Is  prefer- 
able. There  are  plants  which  thrive  best  in  exposed  situap 
tlons,  but,  in  eeneral,  shelter  is  requiidte.  The  skilfiil 
gardener,  to  whom  study  and  experience  hare  taught 
these  qualities,  careAilly  attends  to  Uiem  in  his  operations; 
knowhig  that  thereon  depend  the  health  and  growth  of 
Ms  plants,  aad  consequently  the  beauty  of  his  plantations." 
Vide  Diss.  p.  77.  The  reader,  I  presume,  will  readily  allow, 
that  he  never  met  with  so  much  recondite  truth  as  this 
ancient  Chinese  here  exhibits. 

{Tide  (if  it  be  extant)  a  poem  under  this  title,  Ibr 
which  (or  ibr  the  publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  philo- 
sophical writings)  the  person  here  mentioned  received  a 
otmsiderable  praslon  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bute's  «dmini» 
tntion. 

I  This  is  the  great  and  fundamental  axiom,  on  which 
oilental  taste  is  Ibunded.    It  is  therefore  expressed  here 


And,  like  old  Orphena,  make  some  strong  < 
To  come  from  Hell,  and  warble  Truth  at  Conrt-S 
There  was  a  time,  ^  in  Esher's  peacefol  gTove, 
When  Kent  and  Nature  Tied  for  Pelham^s  fcwi,*' 
That  Pope  beheld  them  with  auspidoos  smile. 
And  own'd  that  beauty  blest  their  mutual  tofl. 
Mistaken  bard !  could  auch  a  pair  design 
Scenes  fit  to  live  in  thy  immortal  line  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  in  thia  enlighten*d  day, 
Felt,  as  we  feel,  taste's  oriental  ray. 
Thy  satire  sure  had  given  them  both  a  stab. 
Called  Kent  a  driveller,  and  the  nymph  a  drab. 
For  what  is  Nature  ?    Ring  her  changes  round. 
Her  three  flat  notes  are  water,  plants,  and  ground  ;| 
Prolong  the  peal,  yet  spite  of  all  yonr  clatter. 
The  tedious  chime  is  still  ground,  plants  and  water. 
So,  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racks, 
To  rival  Boodle's  dinners,  or  Alroack's; 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyea. 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  butter'd  apple-pics. 
Come  then,  prolific  Art,  and  with  thee  bring 
The  charms  that  rise  from  thy  ezhaustless  spring; 
To  Richmond  come,  for  see,  untutored  Browne 
Destroys  those  wonders  which  were  once  thy  own. 
Lo,  firom  his  melon-ground  the  peasant  alave 
Has  rudely  rush'd,  and  levelfd  Merlin's  cave  ; 
Knock'd  down  the  waxen  wizard,  aeized  his  wand, 
Transform'd  to  lawn  what  late  was  faiiy  land  ; 
And  marr'd,  with  impious  hand,  each  sweet  design 
Of  Stephen  Duck,  and  good  Queen  Caroline. 
Haste,  bid  yon  livelong  terrace  re-ascend. 
Replace  each  vista,  straighten  every  bend  ; 
Shut  out  the  Thames ;  shall  that  ignoble  thing 
Approach  the  presence  of  great  Ocean *s  king  ? 
No  !  let  barbaric  glories  feast  his  eye8,ir 
August  pagodas  round  his  palace  rise, 
And  finifih'd  Richmond  open  to  his  view, 
M  A  work  to  wonder  at,  perhsps  a  Kew." 
Nor  rest  we  here,  but  at  our  magic  call. 
Monkeys  shall  climb  our  trees,  and  lizards  crawl  ;** 

with  the  greatest  precision,  and  In  the  identical  phrsfv  of 
the  great  original.  The  figurative  terma,  and  even  die 
explanatory  simile,  are  entirely  borrowed  from  Sir  1\  0- 
liajn's  IJifiscrtation.  ''Nature'*  (says  the  Chinem,  or  S^fa* 
William  for  them)  *" affords  us  but  few  materials  to  work 
with.  Plants,  grounds  and  water,  are  her  only  prodve> 
tions;  and  though  both  the  forms  and  arrangements  of 
these  may  be  varied  to  an  incredible  degree,  yet  they  have 
but  few  striking  varieties,  the  rest  being  of  the  nature  of 
changes  rung  upon  bells,  which,  though  in  reali^  diffe- 
rent, still  prepuce  the  same  uniform  Idnd  of  jingling;  the 
variation  being  too  minute  to  be  easily  perrdved.**  ^  Art 
must  therefore  supply  the  scantiness  c^  Nature,**  Ac.  Ac 
page  14.  And  again,  **  Our  larger  works  are  only  a  repeti> 
tiou  of  the  smiUl  ones,  like  the  honest  bachelor's  feaM, 
which  consisted  in  nothing  but  a  multiplication  of  his 
own  dinner;  three  legs  of  mutton  and  tumipa,  three 
roasted  geese,  and  three  buttered  apple-pka."  Preftce^ 
PW>7. 
^  So  MUton. 

"■  Where  the  gorgeous  TBtit  with  richest  hand 
lowers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.** 

**  "  Tn  their  lofty  woods,  serpents  and  lixaxds,  of  many 
beautlM  sorts,  crawl  upon  the  ground.  Innumerable 
monkeys,  cats,  and  parrots  damber  upon  the  treee.**  F^ 
40.  **  In  their  lakes  are  many  L«land8,  («>me  small,  some 
large,  among  which  are  often  seen  stalking  along,  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  dromedaiy,  ortrirtu  and  the 
^aiit  baboon."  Fage  60.  ''  They  keep  in  their  enchanted 
scenes  a  surpriMng  variety  of  monstrous  birds,  reptUcs, 
and  animals,  which  are  tamed  by  art,  and  guarded  by 
encrmous  dogs  of  Tibet,  and  African  giants,  in  the  haUts 
of  magicians.'*   Tage  42.    <-  SSometimes,  in  this  rcmiaatio 
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Huge  dogs  of  Tibet  bark  in  yonder  gro^e, 
Here  parrots  prate,  there  cats  make  cruel  Ioto  ; 
In  some  fair  island  will  we  turn  to  grass 
(With  the  queen's  leave)  her  elephant  and  ass. 
Giaqts  from  Africa  shall  guard  the  glades, 
Where  hiss  our  snakes,  where  sport  our  Tartar 

maids; 
Or,  wanting  these,  from  Charlotte  Hayes  we  bring 
Damsels  alike  adroit  to  sport  and  sting. 
Now  to  our  lawns  of  dalliance  and  delight, 
Join  we  the  groves  of  horror  and  affright ; 
This  to  achieve  no  foreign  aids  we  try, — 
Thy  gibbets,  Bagshot !  shall  our  wants  supply  ;* 
Houiislow,  whose  heath  sublimer  terror  fills, 
Shall  with  her  gibbets  lend  her  powder-mills. 
Here  too,  O  king  of  vengeance,  in  thy  fane,t 
IVcmendous  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  chain  4 
And  round  that  fane,  on  many  a  Tyburn  tree, 
Hang  fragments  dire  of  Newgate  history ; 
On  this  shall  Holland's  dying  speech  be  read, 
Here  Bute's  confession,  and  his  wooden  head ; 
While  all  the  minor  plunderers  of  the  age, 
(Too  numerous  far  for  this  contracted  page,) 
The  Rigbys,  Calcrafis,  Dysons,  Bradshaws  there, 
In  sUaw-stuff'd  effigy,  shall  kick  the  air. 
But  say,  ye  powers,  who  come  when  fancy  calls. 
Where  shall  our  mimic  London  rear  her  walls  1§ 
That  Eastern  feature,  art  must  next  produce, 
Though  not  for  present  yet  for  future  use. 
Our  sons  some  slave  of  greatness  may  behold. 
Cast  in  the  genuine  Asiatic  mould : 
Who  of  three  realms  shall  condescend  to  know 
No  more  than  he  can  spy  from  Windsor's  brow ; 
For  him  that  blessing  of  a  better  time. 
The  Muse  shall  deal  awhile  in  brick  and  lime; 
Surpass  the  bold  A^A^l  in  design, 
And  o'er  the  Thames  fling  one  stupendous  line 
Of  marble  arches,  in  a  bridge  that  cutsU 
From  Richmond  Ferry  slant  to  Brentford  Butts. 

excurfllon,  the  paMengrer  flnds  himself  in  exteiuiTe  i»> 
kded  with  srbonn  of  Jemamine.  Tine,  and 


,  furrottnded 
roeeff ;  where  beantooiu  Tartarean  damaeUi,  in  loose  trans- 
parent robes  that  flutter  in  the  air,  present  him  with 
rich  wines,  Ac^  and  invite  him  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
retirement,  on  Persian  carpets,  and  beds  of  CamuMkln 
down."  Pa||^40. 

•  "  Their  scenes  of  terror  are  composed  of  gloom  j  woods, 
Jsc;  gibbets,  crosses,  wheels,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
torture  are  seen  from  the  roods.  Here  too  Uiej  conceal 
in  caviUee,  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
fonraleries,  lime-lcllns,  and  glass-works,  which  send  Ibrth 
laiKe  volumes  of  flame,  and  continued  columns  of  thick 
smoke,  that  give  to  these  mountains  the  appearance  of 
Tolcanoeii."  Page  37.  '*  Here  the  passenger  from  time  to 
tfane  is  surprised  with  repeated  shocks  of  electrical  im- 
pulse: the  earth  trembles  under  him  br  the  power  of 
confined  air,"  £c.  Psge  39.  Now  to  produce  both  these 
effirtfl.  tIk.  the  appearance  of  Toleanoes  and  earthquakes, 
we  hare  here  substituted  the  ocmdonal  explosion  of  a 
powder-mill,  which  (if  there  be  not  too  much  simplicity 
In  the  oontrlrance)  it  is  apprehended  will  at  once  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  lime-kilns  and  electrical  machines,  and 
imitate  thunder  and  the  explosion  of  cannon  into  the 
bargain.    Tide  page  40. 

t  'Mn  the  most  diranal  recesses  of  the  woods,  are  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  the  king  of  rengeance,  near  which  are 
placed  pillars  of  stone,  with  pathetic  descriptions  of  tragical 
events:  and  man7  acts  of  crueltj  i>erpetrated  there  hy 
outlaws  and  robbers.**  PaiceST. 

t  Tills  WM  written  while  Mr.  Wilkes  was  sheriff  of 
London,  and  when  it  was  to  be  feared  he  would  rattle  his 
diain  a  year  longer  as  lord  mayor. 

{ <*  There  is  Ukewtse  in  the  same  garden,  Tia.  YTen-Ming^ 


Brentford  with  London's  charms  will  we  adorn ; 
Brentford,  the  bishopric  of  parson  Home. 
There,  at  one  glance,  the  royal  eye  shall  meet 
Each  varied  beauty  of  8t  James's  street ; 
Stout  Talbot  there  shall  ply  with  hackney  chair.lT 
And  patriot  Betty  fix  her  fruit^hop  there.** 
Like  distant  thunder,  now  the  coach  of  state 
Rolls  o'er  the  bridge,  that  groans  beneath  its  weight 
The  court  hath  crost  the  stream ;  the  sports  begin ; 
Now  Noel  preaches  of  rebellion's  sin  : 
And  as  the  powers  of  his  strong  pathos  rise, 
Lo,  brazen  tears  faU  from  Sir  Fletcher's  eyes.tt 
While  skulking  round  the  pews,  that  babe  of 

grace. 
Who  ne'er  before  at  sermon  show'd  his  face. 
See   Jemmy   Twitcher    shambles;    stop!    stop 

thief  !fl: 
He's  stolen  the  Earl  of  Denbigh's  handkerchief 
Let  Barrington  arrest  him  in  mock  fuiy,§§ 
And  Mansfield  hang  the  knave  without  a  jury. Ill 
But  hark,  the  voice  of  battle  shouts  from  far,inr 
The  Jews  and  maccaronis  are  at  war: 
The  Jews  prevail,  and,  thundering  from  the  stocks, 
They  seize,  they  bind,  they  circumcise  Charles 

Fox.*** 
Fair  Schwellenbergen  smUes  the  sport  to  see, 
And  all  the  maids  of  honour  cry  Te!  He  Ijlt 
Be  these  the  rural  pastimes  that  attend 
Great  Brunswick's  leisure:  these  shall  best  unbend 
His  royal  mind,  whene'er  from  state  withdrawn. 
He  treads  the  velvet  of  his  Richmond  lawn ; 
These  shall  prolong  his  Asiatic  dream. 
Though  Europe's  balance  trembles  on  its  beam. 
And  thou,  Sir  William !  while  thy  plastic  hand 
Creates  each  wonder,  which  thy  bard  has  plann'd, 
While,  as  thy  art  commands,  obsequious  rise 
Wbate'er  can  please,  or  frighten,  or  surprise, 
Oh !  let  that  bard  his  knight's  protection  claim. 
And  share,  like  faithful  Sancho,  Quixote's  fame-iftt 

TTen,  near  Pekin,  a  Ibrtifled  town,  with  its  ports,  streets, 
public  squares,  temples,  markets,  shops,  and  tribunals  of 
justice;  in  short,  with  every  thing  that  is  at  Pekin,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale." 

"  In  this  town  the  Emperors  of  China,  who  are  too  much 
the  slaves  ot  their  greatness  to  appear  in  public,  and  their 
women,  who  are  excluded  from  it  by  custom,  are  frequently 
diverted  with  the  huny  and  busUe  of  the  capital,  which  is 
there  Kpresented,  sereral  thnes  in  the  year,  Inr  the  eunuchs 
of  the  palace."  Page  82. 

B  Sir  William's  enormous  account  of  Chinese  bridges,  too 
long  to  be  here  inserted.  Tide  page  53. 

If  «  Some  of  these  eunuchs  personate  porters."  Page  32. 

**  "  Fruits  and  all  sorts  of  refreshments  are  cried  about 
the  streets  in  this  mock  dty."— The  name  of  a  woman  who 
kept  a  ftuitehop  in  St.  James's  street 

ft "  Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek.'*  MOton. 

U  "  Neither  are  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  sharpers  fi>rgot 
in  these  ftstirals;  that  noble  professkm  is  usually  allotted 
to  a  good  number  of  the  most  dexterous  eunuchs."  Tble 
ibid. 

g  "The  watch  seises  on  the  culprit"  VMe  Ibid. 

Rjl  "  He  is  oouTeyed  belbre  the  Judge,  and  sometJmes  se- 
verely bastinadoed."  IbU.  ^ 

ff  "Quarrels  happen— battles  ensue:*'  Ibid. 

•«*  "  Erery  liberty  is  permitted,  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons."  Ibid. 

fft "  This  is  done  to  divert  his  imperial  majesty,  and  the 
ladlesofhis  train."  Tide  ibid.  »—      -«v     J» 

tiX  [The  laugh  raised  l^r  these  sathic  rhymes  in  due  sea- 
son died  quietly  away ;  and  Chambers,  abandoning  Chlneee 
pagodas  and  £a«tem  bowers,  confined  himself  to  Roman 
architecture.— Allan  CumrLxoRAM,  Lives  of  Brii.  AH.  vol. 
iv.  p.  350.] 
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JOSEPH  WARTON. 


[B«n,lYB.    X>M,UMl] 


DocTOB  JoBKPH  Wabton,  Bon  to  the  vicar  of 
Basingstoke,  and  elder  brother  to  the  historian 
of  English  poetry,  was  bom  in  the  house  of  his 
maternal  grandfeither,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson, 
rector  of  Dunsfbld,  in  Surrey.  He  was  chiefly 
educated  at  home  by  his  father,  Dr.  Warton,  till 
his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  admitted  on  the 
foundation  of  Winchester  College.  He  was  there 
the  schoolfellow  and  intimate  of  Collins,  the 
poet;  and,  in  conjunction  with  him  and  another 
youth,  whose  name  was  Tomkyns,  he  sent  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  three  pieces  of  poetry, 
which  were  highly  commended  in  that  miscel- 
lany.* In  1740,  being  superannuated,  he  left 
Winchester  school,  and  having  missed  a  presenta- 
tion to  New  College,  Oxford,  was  entered  a  com- 
moner at  that  of  Oriel.  At  the  university  he 
composed  his  two  poems,  «  The  Enthusiast,"  and 
**  The  Dying  Indian,'*  and  a  satiric  prose  sketch, 
in  imitation  of  Le  Sage,  entitled  **Ranelagh," 
which  his  editor,  Mr.  Wooll,  has  inserted  in  the 
volume  that  contains  his  life,  letters,  and  poems. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at 
Oxford,  in  1744,  he  was  ordained  on  his  father's 
curacy  at  Basingstoke.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  removed  from  thence  to  do  duty  at  Chelsea, 
'  where  he  caught  the  small-pox.  Having  left 
that  place  for  change  of  air,  he  did  not  return  to 
it,  on  account  of  some  disagreement  with  the 
parishioners,  but  officiated  for  a  few  months  at 
Chawton  and  Droxford,  and  then  resumed  his 
residence  at  Basingstoke.  In  the  same  year, 
1746,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  odes,  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
would  be  regarded  as  a  fair  attempt  to  bring 
poetry  back  firom  the  moralinng  and  didactic 
taste  of  the  age,  to  the  truer  channels  of  fancy 
and  description.  Collins,  our  author's  immortal 
contemporary,  also  published  his  odes  in  the  same 
month  of  the  same  year.  He  realized,  with  the 
hand  of  genius,  that  idea  of  highly  personified 
and  picturesque  composition,  which  Warton  con- 
templated with  the  eye  of  taste.  But  Collins's 
works  were  ushered  in  with  no  manifesto  of  a 
design  to  regenerate  the  taste  of  the  age,  with 
no  pretensions  of  erecting  a  new  or  recovered 
standard  of  excellence. 

In  1748  our  author  was  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of  Winslade,  when  he 


•  The  piece  which  OolUns  oontributed  was  entitled  A 
Bonnet:^ 

**Wlien  Phoebe  Ibrm'd  awanton  smile, 

MjBonll  itreoch'dnotliere: 
Strange  that  thy  peace,  thou  tnmhler,  flies 

Before  a  ridng  tear. 
From  'midst  the  drope,  my  love  is  bom, 

That  o'er  fboee  eyelldg  rove : 

Thus  isvued  from  a  teeming  wave 

The  fltbled  Queen  of  Lore." 

(Bigned)  Dhjcatdlus. 
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immediately  married  a  lady  of  that  neighboar- 
hood.  Miss  Daman,  to  whom  he  had  been  lor 
some  time  attached.  He  had  not  been  kmg 
settled  in  his  living,  when  he  was  invited  by  his 
patron  to  accompany  him  to  the  south  of  France. 
The  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  then  in  a  confirmed 
dropsy,  and  his  Grace,  anticipating  her  death, 
wished  to  have  a  protestant  clergyman  vrith  him 
on  the  Continent,  who  might  marry  him,  on  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  consort's  death,  to  the  la<ly 
with  whom  he  lived,  and  who  was  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  Polly  Peachum.  Dr. 
Warton  complied  with  this  proposal,  to  which 
(as  his  drcumstances  were  narrow)  it  must  be 
hoped  that  his  poverty  consented  rather  than  his 
wUl.  «To  those"  (says  Mr.  Wooll)  «  who  have 
enjoyed  the  rich  and  varied  treasures  of  Dr.  War- 
ton's  conversation,  who  have  been  dazzled  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  instructed  bj  the 
acuteness  of  his  understanding,  I  need  not  sug- 
gest how  truly  enviable  was  the  journey  which 
his  fellow-travellers  accomplished  through  the 
French  provinces  to  Montauban."  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  the  French  provinces  were 
exactly  the  scene,  where  his  fellow-travellers  were 
most  likely  to  be  instructed  by  the  acuteness  of 
Dr.  Warton's  observations ;  as  he  was  unable  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  country,  and  could 
have  no  information  from  foreigners,  except  what 
he  could  now  and  then  extort  from  tbe  barba- 
rous Latin  of  some  Irish  frisr.  He  was  himself 
so  fsr  fi-om  being  delighted  or  edified  liy  his 
pilgrimage,  that  for  private  reasons,  (as  his  bio- 
grapher states,)  and  from  impatience  of  being  re- 
stored to  his  family,  he  returned  home,  without 
having  accoviplisbed  the  object  for  which  the 
Duke  had  taken  him  abroad.  He  set  out  for 
Bordeaux  in  a  courier's  cart;  but  being  dread- 
fully jolted  in  that  vehicle,  he  quitted  it,  and, 
having  joined  some  carriers  in  Brittany,  came 
home  by  way  of  8t.  Maloes.  A  month  after  his 
return  to  England,  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  died ; 
and  our  author,  imagining  that  his  patron  would, 
possibly,  have  the  decency  to  remain  a  widower 
for  a  few  weeks,  wrote  to  his  Grace,  ofifering  to 
join  him  immediately.  But  the  Duke  had  do 
mind  to  delay  his  nuptials;  he  was  joined  to 
Polly  by  a  protestant  clergyman,  who  was  found 
upon  the  spot;  and  our  author  thus  missed  the 


[GolIlne'B  other  rignatnre  was  Amasiut,  But  only  one 
of  the  poeme  with  that  name  in  the  Qentleman's  Magazine 
of  that  time  was  by  Collins.  Of  the  other  vereee,  Mr.  Dyee 
■ays,  *' their  mediocrity  oouTinces  me  that  they  did  not 
proceed  lh>m  the  pen  of  Collins,"  (p.  207.)  There  was  no 
neoeesity  to  decide  tiiis  by  their  mediocrity ;  for  CaTa,  in  a 
note  at  the  end  ci  Hm  poetry  tat  that  month,  sayn,  "The 
poems  signed  Amarins  in  this  Ma^cine  are  from  diScrait 
correspondents  ;*'  and  Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  one  of  his  little 
notes  to  Nichols,  omitted  l>y  fioswell,  that  the  other  Ama- 
sius  was  Dr.  Swan,  the  translator  of  Sydenham.] 


JOSEPH  WABTON. 


lewaid  of  Uie  onlj  adioii  of  his  life  which  etn 
be  said  to  throw  a  blemish  on  his  respectable 
memoiy. 

la  the  year  1748-9  he  had  begun,  and  in  1768 
he  finished  and  publiahed,  an  edition  of  Virgil  in 
English  and  Latin.  To  this  work  Warbarton 
oontribated  a  dissertation  on  the  sixth  book  of 
the  ^neid ;  Atterbury  famished  a  oommentary 
on  the  character  of  lapis;  and  the  laureate 
Whitehead,  another  on  the  shield  of  iEneaa. 
Many  of  the  notes  were  taken  from  the  best 
commentators  on  Virgil,  particularly  Catroa  and 
Segrais:  some  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Spence ;  snd 
others,  relating  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  customs 
of  Italy,  by  Mr.  Holds  worth,  who  had  resided  for 
many  years  in  that  country.  For  the  English 
of  the  ^neid,  he  adopted  the  translation  by  Pitt. 
The  life  of  Virgil,  with  three  essays  on  pastoral,* 
didactic,  and  epic  poetry,  and  a  poetical  Teraion 
of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgios,  constituted  his 
own  part  of  the  work.  This  translation  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  found  more  feithful  and 
concise  than  Diyden's ;  but  it  wants  that  elastic 
and  idiomatic  freedom,  by  which  Dryden  re* 
oonciles  us  to  his  feults;  and  exhibits  rather 
the  diligence  of  a  scholar  than  the  spirit  of  a 
poet.  Dr.  Harewood,  in  his  view  of  the  classics, 
accuses  the  Latin  text  of  incorrectness.!  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  his  Virgil,  he  took  a  share 
in  the  periodical  paper,  llie  Adventurer,  and 
contributed  twenty-feur  numbers,  which  have 
been  generally  esteemed  the  most  valuable  in  the 
work. 

In  1764,  he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Tun- 
worth,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Jervoise  femUy ; 
and  in  1766  was  elected  second  master  of  Win- 
chester School,  with  the  management  and  advan- 
tage of  a  boarding-house.  In  the  following  year 
Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had  submitted  a  part  of  his 
«<  History  of  Henry  II."  to  his  revisal,  bestowed  a 
scarf  upon  him.  He  found  leisure,  st  this  pe- 
riod, to  commence  his  **  Esssy  on  the  Writings 
and  genius  of  Pope/'  which  he  dedicated  to 
Toung,  without  subscribing  his  name.  But  he 
was  sooo,  and  it  would  appear  with  his  own  tadt 
permission,  generally  pronounced  to  be  its  author. 
Twenty-six  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he 
ventured  to  complete  it.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that 
this  was  owing  to  his  not  having  been  able  to 
bring  the  public  to  be  of  his  opinion  as  to  Pope. 
Another  reason  has  been  assigned  fer  his  inac- 
tivity.! Warburton,  the  guardian  of  Pope's 
feme,  was  still  slive;  and  he  was  the  zealous 
and  useful  friend  of  our  author's  brother.  The 
prelate  died  in  1779,  and  in  1782  Dr.  Warton 
published  his  extended  and  finished  Essay.  If 
the  supposition  that  he  abstained  from  embroiling 
himself  by  the  question  about  Pope  with  War- 

*  His  reflections  on  nastoral  poetry  are  limited  to  a  ftw 
sentenoee ;  but  he  sufaifoinfl  an  eiaay  on  the  fal)|eet,  bj  Dr. 
Johnson,  flrom  the  Rambler. 

t  With  what  justice  I  will  not  pretend  to  aav;  but  after 
eomparlng  a  few  pages  of  his  edition  with  Maittaire,  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  lees  attenttre  to  punctuation  than  the 
editor  of  the  Corpus  Poetamm,  and  sometimes  to  omit  the 
marks  bj  which  it  is  costomaiy  to  distingaiah  adverbs 


barton  be  true,  it  will  at  least  impress  us  with 
an  idea  of  his  patience ;  for  it  wss  no  secret  that 
Ritf  head  was  supplied  by  Warburton  with  ma- 
terials for  a  life  cMf  Pope,  in  which  he  attacked 
Dr.  Warton  with  abundant  severity;  but  in 
whkh  he  entangled  himself  more  than  his  ad- 
versary, in  the  coarse-spun  ropes  of  his  special 
pleading.  The  Essay,  for  a  time,  raised  up  to 
him  another  enemy,  to  whom  his  conduct  has 
even  an  air  of  submisdveness.  In  commenting 
on  a  line  of  Pope,  he  hazarded  a  remark  on  Ho- 
garth's propensity  to  intermix  the  ludicrous  with 
attempts  at  the  sublime.  Hogarth  revengefully 
introduced  Dr.  Warton's  works  into  one  of  bis 
satirical  pieces,  and  vowed  to  bear  him  eternal 
enmity.  Their  mutual  friends,  however,  inter- 
fered, and  the  artist  was  pacified.  Dr.  Warton, 
in  the  next  edition,  altered  his  just  animadver- 
sion on  Hogarth  into  an  ill-merited  compliment. 
By  delaying  to  re-publish  his  Esssy  on  Pope, 
he  ultimately  obtained  a  more  dispassionate  hear. 
ing  from  the  public  fer  the  work  in  its  finished 
state.  In  the  mean  time,  he  enriched  it  with  ad- 
ditions, digested  from  the  reading  of  half  a  life- 
time. The  author  of  »  The  Pursuito  of  Litera- 
ture" has  pronounced  it  a  common-place  book ; 
and  Kichardson,  the  novelist,  used  to  call  it  a 
literaxy  gossip :  but  a  testimony  in  its  favour  of 
more  authority  than  any  individual  opinion,  will 
be  found  in  the  popularity  with  which  it  con- 
tinues to  be  read.  It  is  very  entertaining,  and 
abounds  with  criticism  of  more  research  than 
Addison's,  of  more  amenity  than  Hurd's  or  War- 
burton's,  and  of  more  insinuating  attack  than 
Johnson's.  At  the  same  time,  while  much  inge- 
nuity and  many  truths  are  scattered  over  the 
Essay,  it  is  impossible  to  admire  it  as  an  entire 
theory,  solid  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts.  It  is 
certainly  setting  out  from  unfortunate  premises 
to  begin  his  Remarks  on  Pope  with  grouping 
Dryden  and  Addison  in  the  same  class  of  poets; 
and  to  form  a  scale  for  estimating  poetical  genius, 
which  would  set  Elijah  Fenton  in  a  higher  sphere 
than  Butler.  He  places  Pope,  in  the  scale  of 
our  poets,  next  to  Milton,  and  above  Dryden ;  yet 
he  applies  to  him  the  exact  character  which  Vol- 
taire gives  to  the  heartless  Boileau — that  of  a 
writer,  **  perhaps,  incapable  of  the  sublime  which 
elevates,  or  of  the  feeling  which  afiects  the  souL" 
With  all  this,  he  tells  us,  that  our  poetry  and 
our  language  are  everlastingly  indebted  to  Pope : 
he  attributes  genuine  tenderness  to  the  «  Elegy 
on  an  Unfortunate  Lady ;"  a  strong  degree  of 
passion  to  the  **  Epistle  of  Eloise ;"  invention  and 
fency  to  <*  The  Rape  of  the  Lock ;"  and  a  pic- 
turesque conception  to  some  parts  of  *<  Windsor 
Forest,"  'which  he  pronounces  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Rubens  or  Julio  Romano.    There  is 

from  pronouns.  I  dlsUke  his  interpretation  of  one  line  In 
the  first  Eclogue  of  YlrgU,  which  seems  to  me  peculiarlj 
tasteless;  namely,  where  he  translates  **B>tt  abquU  arU- 
ttuT  **  after  a  few  years.**  The  picture  of  Mellboens^s  oottaos 
"behind  a  few  ears  of  com/*  so  simply  and  exquisitely 
touched,  is  thus  exchanged  for  a  forced  ^rase  with  regarA 
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■omething  tike  April  weather  in 
tions. 

In  May,  1766,  he  waa  advanced  lo  tbe  head* 
mastership  of  Winchester  School.  In  ooae»> 
quence  of  this  promotion,  he  once  more  visited 
Oxford,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  in  divinitj.  After  a  union  of  twenty 
years,  he  lost  bis  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children;  but  his  iamily  and  Ins  profeasional 
situation  requiring  a  domestic  partner,  he  had 
been  only  a  year  a  widower,  when  he  married  a 
Miss  Nicholas,  of  Winchester. 

He  now  visited  London  more  frequently  than 
before.  The  circle  of  his  friends,  in  the  metro- 
polis, comprehended  all  the  members  of  Burke's 
and  Johnson's  Literary  Club.  With  Johnson 
himself  he  was  for  a  long  time  on  intimate  terms ; 
but  their  friendship  suffered  a  breach  which  was 
never  cloeed,  in  consequence  of  an  argument 
which  took  place  between  them,  during  an  even- 
ing spent  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  concluding  words  of  their  conversation  are 
reported,  by  one  who  was  present,  to  have  been 
these:  Johnson  said,  **Sir,  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  be  contradicted."  Warton  replied,  «  Better, 
sir,  for  yourself  and  your  friends  if  you  were ; 
our  respect  could  not  be  increased,  but  our  love 
might." 

In  1782  he  was  indebted  to  his  fiiend,  Dr. 
Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  for  a  prebend  of  St 
Paul's,  and  the  living  of  Thorley  in  Hertford- 
shire, which,  after  some  arrangements,  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Wickham.  His  ecclesiastical 
preferments  came  too  late  in  life  to  place  him  in 
that  state  of  leisure  and  independence  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  devote  his  best  years 
to  literature,  instead  of  the  drudgery  of  a  school. 
One  great  project,  which  he  announced,  but  never 
fulfilled,  namely,  **  A  General  History  of  Learn- 
ing,"* was,  in  all  probability,  prevented  by  tbe 
pressure  of  his  daily  oocupationa.  In  1788, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Shannon,  he  ob* 
tained  a  prebend  of  Winchester;  and,  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  Malmsbury,  was  appointed 
to  the  rectory  of  Euston,  which  he  was  aiierward 
allowed  to  exchange  for  that  of  Upham.  In  1793 
he  resigned  the  fatigues  of  his  mastership  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  having  received,  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  institution,  a  vote  of  well-earned 

[*  Did  Warton  ever  snnoanoe  bii  intenUon  of  writing 
**  A  General  lUiitary  of  Learning  r  We  tUnk  not,  thoogli 
name,  in  a  letter  to  Roberteon,  spealu  of  such  a  work  as 
coming  from  Warton's  pen.  CoUlna  had  mich  an  inten- 
tion, and  Warton  mentkmji  It  in  liia  Beaay,  in  a  pasmge 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  every  writw  on  the  sal^fect. 
(E$gay,  ed.  1762,  p.  186.)  No  copy  of  OolUna'a  pnbllahed 
proporals  19  known  to  exist,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  hope- 
lew  to  obtain  the  exact  title  of  his  prq}eoted  worlu  John- 
son calls  it,  A  Histnrjf  of  the  Sevival  of  Learning ;  a  oor- 
rerpondent  in  the  OentIeman*R  Magazine,  and  an  acquain- 
tance of  Oollina'a,  A  HUUfrjf  of  the  Darker  Aget;  Thomas 
Warton,  A  HUtary  qf  the  Xedpration  qf  Learnibuf;  and 
Joseph  Warton,  The  History  sf  the  Age  qf  Lto  JT  Wal- 
pole  mentionn  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple.1 

[fOur  English  poets  may,  I  think,  be  dispoMd  in 
four  different  clasnee  and  degrees.  In  the  lint  class  I 
would  place,  our  only  three  mblime  and  pathetic  postiL 
Bpenaer,  Shakflpeare,  Milton.  In  the  second  class  shoola 
be  ranked,  such  as  possessed  the  true  poetical  genius^  in  a 


for  his  kmg  and  meritwioua  aervieca»  he 
went  to  live  at  hia  nctorj  of  Wickhani. 

During  hia  retirement  at  that  place,  b*  wna 
UMluced,  by  a  liberal  offer  of  tbe  bookadlerv^  to 
superintend  an  edition  of  Pope,  whidi  be  paW 
lished  in  1797.  It  was  objected  to  this  cdiciea, 
that  it  contained  only  Ins  Eesaj  on  Pope,  ent 
down  into  notes ;  his  biographer,  however,  repele 
the  objection,  by  alleging  that  it  contains  a  ooo- 
aiderable  portion  of  new  matter.  In  his  seel  te 
present  every  tiding  that  could  be  traced  to  tbe 
pen  of  Pope  he  introduced  two  pieoes  of  indcb- 
cate  humour,  *«The  Double  Mistress,"  and  the 
aeoond  aatire  of  Horace.  For  the  insertion  of 
those  pieoea,  he  received  a  censure  in  the  •*  Pni^ 
suits  of  Literature,"  which,  considering  hia  gray 
hairs  and  servioes  in  tbe  literary  world,  was  on- 
beooming,  and  which  my  individual  partiality  for 
Mr.  Matthias  makea  me  wish  that  I  had  Dot  to 
record. 

As  a  critic,  Dr.  Warton  is  distinguished  by 
his  love  of  the  fanciful  and  romantic.  He  ex- 
amined our  poetry  at  a  period  when  it  appeared 
to  him  that  versified  observations  on  fomiliar  lifo 
and  manners  had  usurped  the  honours  which 
were  exclusively  due  to  the  bold  and  inventive 
powers  of  imagination.  He  conceived,  also,  that 
the  charm  of  description  in  poetiy  waa  not  saUt 
dently  appreciated  in  his  own  day :  not  that  the 
age  could  be  aaid  to  be  without  descriptive  writers; 
but  because,  as  he  apprehended,  the  tyranny  of 
Pope's  reputation  had  placed  moral  and  didactie 
verse  in  too  pre-eminent  a  light  He,  therefore, 
strongly  urged  the  principle,  «that  tbe  meet 
solid  observations  on  life,  expraased  with  the 
utmost  brevity  and  elegance,  are  morality,  and 
not  poetry ."t  Without  examining  how  fiir  thia 
principle  applies  exactly  to  the  character  of  P<^m, 
whom  he  himself  owns  not  to  have  been  witbont 
pathos  and  imagination,  I  think  his  proposition  ia 
so  worded,  as  to  be  liable  to  lead  to  a  most  un- 
sound distinctton  between  morality  and  poetry. 
If  by  « the  most  solid  observationa  on  lifo"  are 
meant  only  thoae  which  relate  to  its  prudentiBl 
management  and  plain  concerns,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  these  cannot  be  made  poetical,  by  the 
utmoat  brevity  or  elegance  of  expression.  It  is 
also  true,  that  even  the  nobler  tenets  of  morality 
are  comparatively  less  interesting,  in  an  insulated 


more  moderate  degree,  bat  who  had  noble  talents  ftsr 
moral,  ethical,  and  panegyrical  poesy.    Atjthe  head  of 


axe,  Dzyden,  Prior,  Addison,  Oowley,  Waller,  Qarth, 
Fenton,  Gay,  Denham,  PamelL  In  the  third  dasa  may 
be  placed  men  of  wit,  of  elegant  taste,  and  lively  fluiey  in 
desoribinc  ftmiliar  life,  though  not  the  hlf^wr  soenee  of 
poetry.  Here  may  be  numbered,  Butler,  Swift,  Rochester, 
Donne,  Dorset,  Oldham.  In  the  fourth  dkaa,  the  mere 
versUien,  however  smooth  and  meUiflnoos  some  of  thesa 
nay  be  thought,  should  be  di^nasd.  Such  aa  Pitt,  Sandys^ 
Fablkx,  Brotnne,  Buckingham,  Lansdowne.  This  enu- 
meration is  not  intended  as  a  complete  catalogue  of  wrlten^ 
but  only  to  mark  out  briefly  the  dilbrent  species  of  onr 
celebrated  authors.  In  which  of  these  daases  Pope  da- 
serves  to  be  placed,  the  following  work  ia  intended  to 
determine^— -JosBPB  Wabtos,  Dedioatien  to  Dr.  Ytmm^ 

The  poaition  of  Pope  amonjr  our  poets,  and  the  question 
generally  of  claaslflcation,  Mr.  Campbell  ha«  argued  at 
some  lei^^  in  the  Introductory  Essay  to  this  volume.] 
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and  didactic  shape,  than  wben  tbey  are  blended 
with  strong  imitations  of  life,  where  passion,  cha- 
racter, and  situation  bring  them  deeply  home  to 
our  attention.  Fiction  is  on  this  account  so  far 
the  soul  of  poetiy,  that,  without  its  aid  as  a  ve- 
hicle, poetiy  can  only  give  us  morality  in  an  ab- 
stract and  (comparatiTely)  uninteresting  shape. 
But  why  does  Fiction  please  us  !  surely  not  be- 
cause it  is  felse,  but  because  it  seems  to  be  true ; 
because  it  spreads  a  wider  field,  and  a  more  bril- 
liant crowd  of  objects  to  our  moral  perceptions, 
than  reality  affords.  Morality  (in  a  high  sense 
of  the  term,  and  not  speaking  of  it  as  a  dry  sci- 
ence) is  the  OBtnce  of  poetry.  We  fly  from  the 
injustice  of  this  world  to  the  poetical  justice  of 
Fiction,  where  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is 
either  satisfied,  or  where  our  sympathy,  at  least, 
reposes  with  less  disappointment  and  distraction, 
than  on  the  characters  of  life  itself.  Fiction,  we 
may  indeed  be  told,  carries  us  into  *<  a  world  of 
gayer  tinei  and  grace"  the  laws  of  which  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  solid  observations  on  the  real 
world. 

But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  moral  truth  is  still 
the  light  of  poetry,  and  fiction  is  only  the  refract- 
ing atmosphere  which  diffuses  it ;  and  the  laws 
of  moral  truth  are  as  essential  to  poetry,  as  those 
of  physical  truth  (Anatomy  and  Optics,  for  in- 
stance) are  to  painting.    Allegory,  narration,  and 


the  drama  make  their  last  appeal  to  the  ethics  of 
the  human  hesrt.  It  is  therefore  unsafe  to  draw 
a  marked  distinction  between  morality  and  poetry ; 
or  to  speak  of  "  toUd  observation*  on  lift?^  as  of 
things  in  their  nature  unpoetical ;  for  we  do  meet 
in  poetiy  with  observations  on  life,  which,  for  the 
charm  of  their  solid  truth,  we  should  exchange 
with  reluctance  for  the  most  ingenious  touches 
of  fancy.  ^ 

The  school  of  the  Wartons,  considering  them 
as  poets,  was  rather  too  studiously  prone  to  de- 
scription. The  doctor,  like  his  brother,  certainly 
so  far  realized  his  own  ideas  of  inspiration,  as  to 
burden  his  verse  with  few  observations  on  life 
which  oppress  the  mind  by  their  solidity.  To  his 
brother  he  is  obviously  inferior  in  the  graphic  and 
romantic  style  of  composition,  at  which  he  aimed ; 
but  in  which,  it  must  nevertheless  be  owned,  that 
in  some  parts  of  his  <'Ode  to  Fancy"  he  has  been 
pleasingly  successful.  From  the  subjoined  speci- 
mens, the  reader  will  probably  be  enabled  to  judge 
as  fevourably  of  his  genius,  as  from  the  whole  of 
his  poems ;  for  most  of  them  are  short  and  occa- 
sional, and  (if  I  may  venture  to  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  his  amiable  editor,  Mr.  Wooll,)  are  by^ 
no  means  marked  with  originality.  The  only 
poem  of  any  length,  entitled  *<  The  Enthusiast," 
was  written  at  too  early  a  period  of  his  life,  to  be 
a  fair  object  of  critidsm.  / 


ODS  TO  f  ANCY. 

O  PASiirr  of  each  lovely  Muse, 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse. 
O'er  sil  my  artless  songs  preside. 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine, 
In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine. 
No  murder'd  fatling  of  the  flock. 
But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 
O  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair. 
With  buskin'd  leg,  and  bosom  bare. 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound, 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crown'd, 
Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand. 
Of  power  to  bid  fresh  gardens  blow, 
'Mid  cheerless  Laplsnd's  barren  snow. 
Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 
Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea. 
While  the  vast  various  landscape  lies 
Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes. 
O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say,  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Mid  fiill  of  waters,  you  reside, 
'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  rugged  scene. 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between, 
'Mid  forests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke^ 
Where  never  human  art  appeared. 
Nor  even  one  straw-roofd  cot  was  rear'd. 


Where  Nature  seems  to  sit  alone. 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne; 
Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer,  tell, 
To  thy  unknown  sequester'd  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows. 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest. 
Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest  : 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream. 
Rapt  in  some  wild,  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  methinks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove ; 
Till,  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 
Strange  whisper'd  music  in  my  ear. 
And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  drown'd 
By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound ! 
Me,  goddess,  by  the  right  hand  lead 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort. 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court; 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meet. 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 
Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads, 
Where  Laughter  rose-lipp'd  Hebe  leads ; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among, 
List'ning  to  the  shepherd's  song : 
Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ ; 
Haste,  Fancy,  irom  the  scenes  of  folly. 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
8i3 
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OoddeM  of  the  tearful  eye. 

That  lo?ea  to  fold  her  arma,  and  aigh ; 

Let  ua  with  ailent  footatepa  go 

To  charoela  and  the  hoaae  of  woe, 

To  Gothic  churchea,  vaolta,  and  tomba^ 

Where  each  aad  night  aome  Tirgin  cornea, 

With  throbbing  braaat  and  iaded  cheek, 

Her  promiied  bridegroom'a  am  to  aeek ; 

Or  to  aome  abbey'a  monld'ring  towera, 

Where,  to  avoid  cold  wintrj  ahowera, 

The  naked  beggar  ahivering  liea, 

While  whistling  tempeata  round  her  riae, 

And  tremblea  lest  the  tottering  wall 

Should  on  her  aleeping  inianta  ML 

Now  let  ua  louder  atrike  the  lyre, 

For  my  heart  glowa  with  martial  firer-* 

I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat, 

My  big  tumultuoua  boaom  beat; 

The  trumpet'a  dangora  pierce  my  ear, 

A  thousand  widowa'  ahrieka  I  hear. 

Give  me  another  honw,  I  cry, 

Lo !  the  base  Gallic  aquadrona  fly ; 

Whence  is  this  rage  ?~7what  qiirit,  aay. 

To  battle  hurriea  me  away  1 

'Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car. 

Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war. 

There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 

Where  Tumult  and  Deatruction  reign ; 

Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  ateed 

Tramplea  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 

Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around, 

With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground, 

And,  pointing  to  the  ensanguined  field. 

Shakes  hia  dreadful  gorgon  shield  I 

Oh  guide  me  from  this  horrid  scene. 

To  high-arch'd  walks  and  alleys  green. 

Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shun 

The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun ; 

The  pangs  of  absence,  oh  remove! 

For  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  love, 

Canst  fold  in  visionary  bliss. 

And  let  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss. 

While  her  ruby  lipa  dispense 

Luscious  nectar's  quintessence ! 

When  young-eyed  Spring  profusely  throws 

From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose. 

When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 

To  Summer  tella  her  tender  tale ; 

When  Autumn  cooling  cavema  aeeka, 

And  staina  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks ; 

When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old. 

Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold ; 

At  every  aeason  let  my  ear 

Thy  solemn  whispers.  Fancy,  hear. 

O  warm,  enthusiastic  maid. 

Without  thy  powerful,  vital  aid, 

Thai  breathea  an  energy  divine. 

That  gives  a  aoul  to  every  line. 

Ne'er  may  I  strive  with  lips  pro&ne 

To  utter  an  unhallow'd  strain, 

Nor  dare  to  touch  the  aacred  string, 

Save  when  with   amilea    thou    bidd'st  me 

sing. 
Oh  hear  our  prayer,  oh  hither  come 
From  thy  lamented  Shakspeare'a  tomb^ 


On  which  thoo  loveat  to  ait  at  0f% 
Musing  o'er  thy  darling's  grave; 
O  queen  of  numbeca,  once  again 
Animate  aome  chosen  awain. 
Who,  fill'd  with  unexhausted  fire. 
May  boldly  atiike  the  aouiding  lyie, 
Who  with  aome  new  onequall'd  aong 
May  riae  above  the  rhyming  throng. 
O'er  all  our  list'ning  passions  leign, 
O'erwhelm  our  souls  with  joy  and  pain. 
With  terror  shake,  and  pity  move, 
House  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love; 
Oh  deign  t'  attend  his  evening  walk. 
With  him  in  groves  and  grottoea  talk; 
Teach  him  to  scorn  vrith  frigid  art 
Feebly  to  touch  th'  unraptared  heart; 
Like  lightning,  let  hia  mighty  verae 
The  boaom'a  inmoat  foldings  pierce ; 
With  native  beauties  win  appLanse 
Beyond  cold  critica*  atudied  lawa ; 
Oh  let  each  Muae'a  fiune  increase. 
Oh  bid  Britannia  rival  Greece. 


THE  DYVXQ  nn)IAN. 
Thb  dart  of  Izdabel  prevails !  'twas  dipp'd 
In  double  poison — ^I  shall  aoon  arrive 
At  the  bless'd  island,  where  no  tigers  spring 
On  heedless  hunters ;  where  ananas  bloom 
Thrice  in  each  moon ;  where  rivers  smoothly  gfide^ 
Nor  thundering  torrents  whirl  the  light  canoe 
Down  to  the  sea ;  where  my  fbre&thers  feast 
Daily  on  hearts  of  Spaniards ! — Oh,  my  son, 
I  feel  the  venom  busy  in  my  breast ! 
Approach,and  bring  my  crown,deck'd  with  the  teeth 
Of  that  bold  Christian  who  first  dared  deflower 
The  virgins  of  the  Sun ;  and,  dire  to  tell ! 
Robb'd  Pachacamac'a  altar  of  its  gems ! 
I  mark'd  the  spot  where  they  interr'd  this  traitor, 
And  once  at  midnight  stole  I  to  hia  tomb, 
And  tore  his  carcass  from  the  earth,  and  left  it 
A  prey  to  poisonous  flies.    Preserve  this  crown 
With  sacred  secrecy :  if  e'er  returns 
Thy  much-loved  mother  from  the  desert  woods, 
Where,  as  I  hunted  late,  I  haplesa  lost  her. 
Cherish  her  age.  Tell  her,  I  ne'er  have  wonihqip'd 
With  those  that  eat  their  God.  And  when  disessa 
Preys  on  her  languid  limba,  then  kindly  stab  her 
With  thine  own  hands,  hor  suflbr  her  to  linger. 
Like  Christian  cowarda,  in  a  life  of  pain. 
I  go  I  great  Copac  beckona  me !   Farewell ! 


TOMUSia 
QusBN  of  every  moving  measure, 
Sweeteat  aouroe  of  pureat  pleasure. 
Music !  why  thy  power  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy! 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feaatst 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  poor 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour ; 
Bid  be  still  the  throbbuig  hearts 
Of  those  whom  Death  or  Absence  parts ; 
And,  with  some  sofUy-whisper'd  air. 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  Despair. 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 


[Born,  im.    Dled,I800.J 


William  Cowpsb.  was  born  at  Berkhamstead, 
in  Hertfordbhire.  Hia  grandfather  was  Spencer 
Cowper,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Cow  per.  His  father  was  the  rector  of  Great 
Berkharostead,  and  chaplain  to  George  II.  At 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  from  the  care  of 
an  indulgent  mother,  and  placed  at  a  school  in 
Bedfordshire.*  He  there  endured  such  hard- 
ships as  imbittered  his  opinion  of  public  educa- 
tion for  all  his  life.  His  chief  affliction  was,  to 
be  singled  out,  as  a  victim  of  secret  cruelty,  by  a 
young  monster,  about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  whose 
barbarities  were,  however,  at  last  detected,  and 
punished  by  his  expulsion.  Cowper  was  also 
taken  from  the  school.  From  the  age  of  eight 
to  nine,  he  was  boarded  with  a  famous  oculist,! 
on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  which, 
during  his  whole  life,  were  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion. He  was  sent  from  thence  to  Westminster, 
and  continued  there  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
he  went  into  the  office  of  a  London  solicitor.  His 
account  of  himself  in  this  situation  candidly  ac- 
knowledges his  extreme  idleness.  « I  did  actually 
live,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
"  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  bouse.  I  spent 
my  days  in  Southampton-row,  as  you  very  well 
rwnember.  There  was  I,  and  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  constantly  employed  from 
morning  to  night  in  giggling  and  making  giggle." 
From  the  solicitor's  house  he  went  into  chambers 
in  the  Temple ;  but  seems  to  have  made  no  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  law.  «Here  he 
rambled,"  says  Mr.  Hayley,  «to  use  his  own 
colloquial  expression,  from  the  thorny  road  of 
jurisprudence  to  the  primrose  paths  of  litera- 
ture," a  most  uncoUoquial  expression  indeed,  and 
savouring  much  more  of  Mr.  Hayley's  genius 
than  his  own.  At  this  period  he  wrote  some 
Terse  translations  from  Horace,  which  he  gave  to 
the  Duncombes ;  and  assisted  Lloyd  and  Colman 
with  some  prose  papers  for  their  periodical 
works.|  It  was  only  at  this  time  that  Cowper 
could  ever  be  said  to  have  lived  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  Though  shy  to  strangers,  he  was  highly 
valued  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  amid  an  in- 
timate and  gay  circle  of  men  of  talents.    Bat 

*  In  Hayley's  Life  his  first  school  Is  nld  to  have  been  in 
HertlbrdBhlre.  The  Memoir  of  his  early  life,  pablished  in 
1816,  says  In  Bedfbrdshire.  [In  Gbwper's  sooount  of  his 
own  early  life,  this  scfaool  is  said  to  have  been  in  Bedftnd- 
sbire;  bat  Hayley  says  Hertfordshire,  mentioning  also  the 
place  and  name  of  the  master;  and  as  Oowper  was  only  at 
one  private  school,  subsequent  biographers  have  properly 
followed  Hayley.  The  mistake  piobaDly  originated  in  the 
presB,  Cowpor'a  own  Memoirs  having  apparently  been 
printed  from  an  ill-written  manuscript  Of  this  there  is  a 
wUnudcal  proo(  (p.  86,)  where  the  Persian  Letters  at  Mon- 
tssquiea  are  spoken  c^  and  the  composltar,  unable  to  ds> 


though  he  was  then  in  the  focus  of  convivial  so- 
ciety, he  never  partook  of  its  intemperance. 

His  patrimony  being  well  nigh  spent,  a  power- 
ful friend  and  relation  (Major  Cowper)  obtained 
for  him  the  situation  of  Clerk  to  the  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  on  account  of  his 
dislike  to  the  publicity  of  the  situation,  the  ap- 
pointment was  changed  to  that  of  Clerk  of  the 
Journals  of  the  same  House.§  The  path  to  an 
easy  maintenance  now  seemed  to  lie  open  before 
him ;  but  a  calamitous  disappointment  was  im- 
pending, the  approaches  of  which  are  best  ex- 
plained in  his  own  words.  *'  In  the  beginning," 
(he  says)  *•  a  strong  opposition  to  my  friend's 
right  of  nomination  began  to  show  itself.  A 
powerful  party  was  formed  among  the  Lords  to 
thwart  it  *  *  *  Every  advantage,  I  was 
told,  would  be  sought  for,  and  eagerly  seized,  to 
disconcert  us.  I  was  bid  to  expect  an  examina- 
tion at  the  bar  of  the  house,  touching  my  suffi- 
ciency for  the  post  I  had  taken.  Being  necessa- 
rily ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  business,  it 
became  expedient  that  I  should  visit  the  office 
daily,  in  order  to  qualify  myself  for  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  All  the  horror  of  my  fears  and  per- 
plexities now  returned.  A  thunderbolt  would 
have  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  this  intelligence. 
I  knew  to  demonstration,  that  upon  these  terms 
the  Clerkship  of  the  Journals  was  no  place  for 
me.  To  require  my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  that  I  might  there  publicly  entitle  myself 
to  the  office,  was,  in  effect,  to  exclude  me  from 
it  In  the  mean  time,  the  interest  of  my  friend, 
the  honour  of  his  choice,  my  own  reputation  and 
circumstances,  all  urged  me  forward,  all  pressed 
me  to  undertake  that  which  I  saw  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. They  whose  spirits  are  formed  Uke 
mine,  to  whom  a  public  exhibition  of  themselves, 
on  any  occasion,  is  mortal  poison,  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  Bituation-H>thers  can 
have  none.  My  continual  misery  at  length 
brought  on  a  nervous  fever ;  quiet  forsook  me  by 
day,  and  peace  by  night;* a  finger  raised  against 
me  was  more  than  I  could  stand  against  In 
this  posture  of  mind  I  attended  regulariy  at  the 
office,  where,  instead  of  a  soul  upon  the  rack,  the 
most  active  spirits  were  essentially  necessary  for 
my  purpose.    I  expected  no  assistance  from  any- 

dphar  that  author's  name,  has  oonvorted  it  Into  Midtt 
QvJinoe.— SooTHST,  Life  of  Ouwper,  vol.  L  p.  7.] 

t  He  does  not  inform  us  where,  but  calls  the  oculist  Mr. 
D.T-Havley,  by  mistake,  I  suppose,  says  that  he  was 
boarded  with  a  female  oculist  [He  was  placed  in  the 
house  of  an  eminent  oculist,  whose  wife  also  had  obtained 
celebrity  in  the  same  branch  of  medical  science. — 


great  eel 

BODTOKT. 


'.] 

rtThe  ConnoiBseur,  and  St  3txaiiiif%  Chronide.] 
[{  His  kinsman  M^jor  Gowper  was  the  patentee  of  these 
appointments.] 
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body  there,  all  the  inferior  derks  being  under  the  I 
influence  of  my  opponent,  and  acoordirigly  I  re-  I 
oeived  none.  The  Journal  booka  were  indeed  .' 
thrown  open  to  me ;  a  thing  which  could  not  be  . 
refused,  and  from  which  perbapa  a  man  in  health,  | 
and  with  a  head  turned  to  businesi,  might  have 
gained  all  the  information  he  wanted;  but  it  was  | 
not  so  with  me.  I  read  without  perception ;  and 
was  so  distressed,  that  had  eveiy  clerk  in  the 
office  been  my  friend,  it  could  have  availed  me 
but  little ;  for  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
instruction,  much  less  to  elicit  it  out  of  MSS. 
without  direction.  Many  months  went  over  me 
thus  employed;  constant  in  the  use  of  means, 
despairing  as  to  the  issue.  The  feelings  of  a 
man  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  of  execution 
are  probably  much  like  mine  eveiy  time  I  set  my 
foot  in  the  office,  which  was  every  day  for  mora 
than  half  a  year  together."  These  agonies  at 
length  unsettled  his  brain.  When  his  benevo- 
lent friend  came  to  him,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  his  examination  at  Westminster,  be  found 
him  in  a  dreadful  condition.  He  had,  in  fact, 
the  same  morning,  made  an  attempt  at  self- 
destruction;  and  showed  a  garter,  which  had 
been  broken,  and  an  iron  rod  across  his  bed, 
which  had  been  bent  in  the  effort  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  by  strangulation.  From  the  state  of 
his  mind,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  him  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of  St.  Albans,*  with 
whom  he  continued  for  about  nineteen  months. 
Within  less  than  the  half  of  that  time,  his  fe- 
culties  began  to  return ;  and  the  religious  despair, 
which  constituted  the  most  tremendous  circum- 
stance of  his  malady,  had  given  way  to  more 
consoling  views  of  faith  and  piety .t  On  his  re- 
covery, he  determined  to  renounce  London  for 
ever;  and,  that  he  might  have  no  temptation  to  re- 
turn thither,  gave  up  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
bankrupts,  worth  about  60t  a  year,  which  he  had 
held  for  some  years.  He  then,  in  June  1765, 
repaired  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  settled  in 
lodgings,  attended  by  a  man-servant,  who  fol- 
lowed him  from  Dr.  Cotton's  out  of  pure  attach- 
ment. His  brother,  who  had  accompanied  him 
thither,  had  no  sooner  left  him,  than  being  alone 
among  strangers,  his  spirits  began  again  to  sink ; 
and  he  found  himself,  he  says,  "  like  a  traveller 
in  the  midst  of  an  inhospitable  desert,  without  a 
friend  to  comfort  or  a  .guide  to  direct  him."  For 
four  months  he  continued  in  his  lodging.  Some 
few  neighbours  came  to  see  him ;  but  their  visits 
were  not  very  frequent,  and  he  rather  declined 
than  sought  society.  At  length,  however,  young 
Mr.  Unwin,  the  son  of  the  clergyman  of  the 

[*  Author  of  YUons  Ui  Yem— The  Fln8id6»  Ac  8m 
ante,  p.  862L] 

[t  The  crfab  of  hk  neorwj  leems  to  have  been  aooele- 
rated  by  the  oonversatioii  of  Uf  brother,  who  visited  him 
at  Or.  Cotton's.  **  As  soon  as  we  were  left  alone,**  he  says, 
**  my  brother  asked  me  how  I  fcond  mjseUl  I  answered, 
'  As  much  better  as  despair  can  make  me.*  We  went  to- 
gether into  the  garden.  Here,  on  expressing  a  settled  as- 
soranoe  of  sudden  Judgment,  he  protested  to  me  that  it 
was  all  a  delusion,  wid  protested  so  stroncly  that  I  oould 
not  help  giving  some  attention  to  him.  I  burst  into  tears, 
and  cried  out,  <  If  It  be  a  delusion,  then  I  am  one  of  the 


place,  having  been  struck  by  Ms  interesting  ap- 
pearance at  chareh,  introdnced  himself  to  faia 
acquaintance,  and  brought  him  to  vkit  at  has 
fether's  bouse.  A  mutual  fiiendahip  waa  vcfj 
aooo  formed  between  Cowper  and  this  anuaUa 
family,  whose  religious  sentiments  pecoliaiiy  eoi^ 
responded  with  the  predominant  unpreasons  of 
his  mind.  The  Unwina,  much  to  hia  aatisfedisD, 
agreed  to  receive  him  as  a  boarder  in  their  house. 
His  routine  of  life  in  this  devout  circle  is  best  de- 
scribed by  himself.  **  We  breakfest,"  be  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  «  commonly  between  eight  and 
nine ;  till  eleven  we  read  either  the  Scriptures  or 
the  sermons  of  some  faithful  preacher  of  those 
holy  mysteries.  At  eleven  we  attend  divine  ser- 
vice, which  is  performed  here  twice  every  day ; 
and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate  and  amuse 
ourselves  as  we  please.  During  that  interval,  I 
either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or 
ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  We  aeldom  sit  an 
hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather  permits, 
adjourn  to  the  garden,  where,  with  Mn.  Unwin 
and  her  son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ligious conversation.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too  windy 
for  walking,  we  eitl^r  convene  within  doors,  or 
sing  some  hymns  of  Martini^  collection,  and,  by 
the  help  of  Mre.  Unwin'a  harpsichord,  make  op 
a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts,  I  hope, 
are  the  most  musical  performers.  After  tea,  we 
sally  forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest,  and  we  gene- 
rally travel  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again. 
At  night,  we  read  and  converse  as  before  till 
supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening  with 
hymns  or  a  sermon." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  senior,  in  1767, 
he  accompanied  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  daughter  to 
a  new  residence  which  they  chose  at  Olney,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Newton,  then  curate  of 
Olney,  with  whom  he  voluntarily  associated  him- 
self in  the  duty  of  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
and  comforting  their  distresses.  Mr.  Newton  and 
he  were  joint  almoners  in  the  secret  donations 
of  the  wealthy  and  charitable  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
transmitted  2002.  a  year  for  the  poor  of  Olney.  At 
Mr.  Newton's  request  he  wrote  some  hymns, 
which  were  published  in  a  collection,  long  before 
he  was  known  as  a  poet 

His  tremendous  malady  unhappily  returned  in 
1773,  attended  with  severe  paroxysms  of  religious 
despondency,  and  his  faculties  were  again  eclipsed 
for  about  five  yeara.  During  that  period  Mn. 
Unwin  watched  over  him  with  a  patience  and 
tenderness  truly  maternal.  After  his  second  re- 
covery, some  of  his  amusements,  such  as  taming 

happiest  of  heingsr  Something  like  s  ray  of  hope  vaa 
shot  into  my  heart,  but  still  1  was  aflnsid  to  indulge  it   We 


dined  together,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  more  < 
fill  manner  e  e  e  e  •.  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  welL  In 
the  morning  I  dreamt  that  the  sweetest  boy  I  erer  aaw 
came  dancing  up  to  my  bedndde ;  he  seoned  Just  out  of 
leading«tring8 ;  yet  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  llnn- 
nesB  and  steadiness  of  his  tread.  Tlie  sight  afliected  me 
with  pleasure,  and  served  at  least  to  harmonise  my  s^tB. 
So  that  I  awoke  Ibr  the  first  time  with  a  sensatton  of  &»■ 
Ught  on  my  joinA."—MewmrpuUi9hed  in  1816. 
{  Martin  Hadan,  a  cousin  of  the  poet 
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hares,  and  making  bird-cages,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate no  great  confidence  in  Che  capacity  of  his 
mind  for  mental  employment.  Bat  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  a  cursory  reader;  he  betook  himself 
also  to  drawing  landscapes;  and,  what  might 
have  been  still  less  expected  at  fifty  years  of  age, 
began  in  earnest  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents. 
These  had  lain,  if  not  dormant,  at  least  so  slightly 
employed,  as  to  make  his  poetical  progress,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  scarcely  capable  of 
being  traced.*  He  spent,  however,  the  winter 
of  1780--1  in  preparing  his  first  volume  of  Poems 
for  the  press,  consistingof  «  Table  Talk,"  «  Hope," 
«Thc  Progress  of  Error,"  "  Charity,"  dtc,  and 
it  was  published  in  1782.  Its  reception  was  not 
equal  to  its  merit,  though  his  modest  expectations 
were  not  upon  tbe  whole  disappointed;  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  ranking  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  among  his  zealous  admireis. 
The  volume  was  certainly  good  fruit  under  a  rough 
rind,  conveying  manly  thoughts,  but  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasm  which  is  often  harsh  and  forbidding. 
In  the  same  year  that  he  published  his  first 
volume,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  visitant 
came  to  OIney,  with  whom  Cowper  formed  an 
acquaintance  tliat  was  for  some  time  very  delights 
ful  to  him.  This  was  tbe  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Austen.  She  had  wit,  gayety,  agreeable  manners, 
.  and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enlivened  Cowper's 
unequal  spirits  by  her  conversation,  she  was  also 
the  task-mistress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his 
great  original  poem  at  her  suggestion,  and  was 
exhorted  by  her  to  undertake  the  translation  of 
Homer.  So  much  cheerfulness  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  life  from  the  in- 
fluence of  her  society,  that  he  gave  her  the  en- 
dearing appellation  of  Sister  Anne,  and  ascribed 
the  arrival  of  so  pleasing  a  friend  to  the  direct 
interposition  of  Heaven.  But  his  devout  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  saw  nothing  very  providen- 
tial in  the  ascendency  of  a  female  so  much  more 
fascinating  than  herself  over  Cowper*8  mind; 
and,  appealing  to  his  gratitude  for  her  past  ser- 
vices, she  gave  him  his  choice  of  either  renouncing 
Lady  Austen's  acquaintance  or  her  own.  Cowper 
decided  upon  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had 
watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afflictions,  and 
sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched  in 
terms  of  regret  and  regard,  but  which  necessarily 
put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Whether  in 
making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  passion,  or 
only  a  friendship  for  Lady  Austen,  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said,  though  not 
by  Mr.  Hay  ley,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  deep 
and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was  never 
effaced  by  any  succeeding  impression  of  the  same 
nature,  and  that  his  fondness  for  Lady  Austen 
was  as  platonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  The  sacrifice, 
however,  cost  him  much  pain,  and  is,  perhaps,  ss 
much  to  be  admired  as  regretted.! 


•  At  thd  sf  •  of  eighteen,  he  wrote  rame  tolenble  Tenet 
on  fining  the  heel  of  a  ■hoe;  a  ral^ect  whieh  is  not  un- 
eharaeteristio  of  hb  dbpotltioa  to  monliM  on  wfaimiikal 
■nl^eett.  [These  voeee  have  an  hnltative  remnnblanoe  to 
the  efyie  of  •«Tha8ikl«iidU  Shilling."  PhfUpswaaagraat 
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Fortunately,  the  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Unwin  did 
not  extend  to  his' cousin,  Lady  Hcsketh.  His 
letters  to  that  lady  give  the  most  pleasing  view 
of  Cowper's  mind,  exhibiting  all  the  warmth  of 
hw  heart  as  a  kinsman,  and  his  simple  and  un- 
studied elegance  as  a  correspondent  His  inter- 
course with  this  relation,  after  a  separation  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  was  revived  by  her  writing 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  appearance  of  his 
«  Task,"  in  1784.  Two  years  after,  Lady  Hesketh 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Olney ;  and  settling  at  Weston, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  provided  a  house 
for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  there,  which -was  more 
commodious  than  their  former  habitation.  She 
also  brought  her  carriage  and  horses  with  her, 
and  thus  induced  him  to  survey  the  country  in  a 
wider  range  than  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed 
to  take,  as  well  as  to  mix  a  little  more  with  its 
inhabiunts.  As  soon  as  «  The  Task"  had  been 
sent  to  the  press,  he  began  the  <*  Tirocinium,"  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  purport  of 
which  was  (in  his  own  words)  to  censure  the 
want  of  discipline  and  the  inattention  to  morals 
which  prevail  in  public  schools,  and  to  recom- 
mend private  education  as  preferable  on  all  ac- 
counts. In  the  same  year,  1784,  he  commenced 
his  translation  of  Homer,  which  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  and  published  by  subscription  in  1791. 
The  first  edition  of  Homer  was  scarcely  out  of 
his  hands,  when  he  embraced  a  proposal  from  a 
bookseller  to  be  the  editor  of  Milton's  poetry,  and 
to  furnish  a  version  of  bis  Italian  and  Latin  poems, 
together  with  a  critical  commentary  on  his  whole 
works.  Capable  as  he  was  of  guiding  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  higher  beauties  of  Milton,  his 
habits  and  recluse  situation  made  him  peculiarly 
unfit  for  the  more  minute  functions  of  an  editor. 
In  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  drawn  away,  by  tbe  anxious  cor^ 
rection  of  his  great  translation ;  insomuch,  that 
his  second  edition  of  Homer  was  rather  a  new 
work  than  a  revisal  of  the  old.  The  subsequent 
history  of  his  life  may  make  us  thankful  that  the 
powers  of  his  mind  were  spared  to  accomplish  so 
great  an  undertaking.  Their  decline  was  fast 
approaching.  In  1792,  Mr.  Hay  ley  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Olney,  and  was  present  to  console  him 
under  his  afiUction,  at  seeing  Mrs.  Unwin  attacked 
by  the  palsy.  The  shock  subsided,  and  a  journey, 
which  he  undertook  in  company  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
to  Mr.  Hay  ley's  st  Eartham,  contributed,  with  the 
genial  air  of  the  south,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  country,  to  revive  his  spirits;  but  they 
drooped  and  became  habitually  dejected,  on  his 
return  to  Olney.  In  a  moment  of  recovered  cheer- 
fulness, he  projected  s  poem  on  the  four  ages  of 
man — ^infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age ;  but 
he  only  finished  a  short  fragment  of  it  Mr.  Hay- 
ley  paid  him  a  second  visit  in  the  November  of 
1793 ;  he  found  him  still  possessed  of  all  bis  ex- 

ISiTOtiTite  with  Cowper,  as  with  Thomson.  It  is  lemarkablS 
that  M  The  IkukT  should  open  in  PfaIUp«'s  (style.] 

[t  "Both  Lady  Ancten  and  Mrs.  Unwin,*''  aays  Sonthey. 
"  ap^r  to  me  to  hare  been  wronged  hy  the  causes  wiirignfrt 


for  ttke  dUbrenee  between  them." 
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quisite  feelings ;  bot  there  was  sometbing  ande- 
ecribable  in  bis  appearance,  which  foreboded  his 
relapsing  into  hopi-less  despondency.  Lady  Hes- 
keth  repaired  once  more  to  Olney,  and  with  a 
noble  friendship  undertook  the  care  of  two  inva- 
lids, who  were  now  incapable  of  managing  them- 
selves, Mrs.  Unwin  being,  at  this  time,  entirely 
helpless  and  paralytic  Upon  a  third  visit,  Mr. 
Hayley  found  him  plunged  into  a  melancholy 
torpor,  which  extinguished  even  his  social  feelings. 
He  met  Mr.  Hayley  with  apparent  indifierenco ; 
and  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  30d^  a 
year,  the  intelligence  arrived  too  late  to  give  him 
pleasure.  He  continued  under  the  care  of  Lady 
Hesketh  until  the  end  of  July,  1795,  when  he 
was  removed,  together  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  the 
house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson,  at  North 
Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  Stopping  on  the  journey 
at  the  village  of  Eaton,  near  St  Neots,  Cowper 
walked  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  churchyard  of 
that  village  by  moonlight,  and  talked  with  more 
composure  than  he  had  shown  for  many  months. 
The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  the  poet 
Thomson.  Some  time  after,  he  went  to  see  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Bodham,  at  a  village  near  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Johnson.  When  be  saw,  in  Mrs. 
Codham's  parlour,  a  portrait  of  himself,  which 
had  been  done  by  Abbot,  he  clasped  his  hands  in 
a  paroxysm  of  distress,  wishing  that  he  could  now 
be  what  he  was  when  that  likeness  was  taken. 

In  December,  1796,  Mrs.  Unwin  died,  in  a 
house  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  had  removed,  at 
Dunham,  in  the  same  county.  Cowper,  who  bad 
seen  her  half  an  hour  before  she  expired,  attended 
Mr.  Johnson  to  survey  her  remains  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening ;  but,  after  looking  on  her  for  a 
few  moments,  he  started  away  with  a  vehement, 
unfinished  exclamation  of  anguish;  and,  either 
forgetting  her  in  the  suspension  of  his  faculties, 
or  not  daring  to  trust  his  lips  with  the  subject,  he 
■never  afterward  uttered  her  name. 

In  1799  he  resumed  some  power  of  exertion  ; 
he  finished  the  revision  of  his  Homer,  translated 
some  of  Gay's  &bles  into  Latin,  and  wrote  his  last 
original  poem,  «<  The  Cast-away."''*'  But  it  seems, 
from  the  utterly  desolate  tone  of  this  production, 
that  the  finishing  blaze  of  his  fancy  and  intellects 
had  communicated  no  warmth  of  joy  to  his  heart 
The  dropsy,  which  had  become  visible  in  his  per- 
son, assumed  an  incurable  aspect  in  the  following 
year ;  and,  after  a  rapid  decline,  he  expired  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1800. 

The  nature  of  Cowper's  works  makes  us  pecu- 
liarly identify  the  poet  and  the  man  in  perusing 
them.  As  an  individual,  he  was  retired  and 
weaned  from  the  vanities  of  the  world ;  and  as  an 
original  writer,  he  left  the  ambitious  and  luxu- 
riant subjects  of  fiction  and  passion,  for  those  of 


[*  Founded  upon  an  inddent  related  In  Anson's  Toragos. 
It  is  the  last  original  piece  he  composed,  and,  all  cbcum- 
gtanoe<i  conridered,  one  of  the  most  aflocting  that  ever  was 
composed. — SoinnsY.] 

t  Vido  hid  story  of  Misagathus,  ["The  Task,"  B.  tI.,] 
wfaidi  lA  meant  to  record  the  miiacolous  punishment  of  a 


real  life  and  simple  nature,  and  §or  tlie  t 
ment  of  his  own  earnest  feelings,  in  behalf  of 
moral  and  religious  truth.  His  language  has 
such  a  masculine  idiomatic  strength,  mad  hia 
manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  ibid 
negligence,  has  so  much  plain  and  &miliar  fice- 
dom,  that  we  read  no  poetry  with  a  deeper  eon- 
viction  of  its  sentiments  having  oome  firoaa  tfae 
author's  heart,  and  of  the  euthusiaam,  in  wha^ 
ever  he  describes,  having  been  unfeigned  and  qb- 
exaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of 
a  being  whose  fine  spirit  has  been  long  enough 
in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to  be  poiiaiied 
by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  aoos 
as  to  retain  an  unworldly  degree  of  parity  and 
simplicity.  He  was  advanced  in  years  before  ha 
became  an  author ;  but  his  compositions  display  a 
tenderness  of  feeling  so  youthfully  preserved,  aod 
even  a  vein  of  humour  so  £ir  from  heinfs  extio. 
guished  by  his  ascetic  habits,  that  we  can  scarcely 
regret  his  uot  having  written  them  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life.  For  he  blends  the  determination 
of  age  with  an  exquisite  and  ingenuous  senai- 
bility ;  and  though  be  sports  very  much  with  his 
subjects,  yet  when  he  is  in  earnest,  there  is  a 
gravity  of  long-felt  conviction  in  his  »entimeDt% 
which  gives  an  uncommon  ripeness  of  character 
to  his  poetry. 

It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  fix  our  regard  on  this. 
unafTecledness  and  authenticity  of  his  works,  con- 
sidered as  representations  of  himself  because  he 
forms  a  strilLing  instance  of  genius  writing  the 
history  of  its  own  secluded  feelings,  reflections, 
and  enjoyments,  in  a  shape  so  interesting  as  lo 
engage  the  imagination  like  the  work  of  fiction. 
He  has  invented  no  character  in  fable,  nor  in  the 
drama ;  but  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, which  forms  not  only  an  object  of  deep 
sympathy,  but  a  subject  for  the  study  of  human 
nature.  His  verse,  it  is  true,  considered  as  sndi 
a  record,  abounds  with  opposite  traits  of  severity 
and  gentleness,  of  playfiilness  and  superstition,* 
of  solemnity  and  mirth,  which  appear  almost 
anomalous ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  sometimes 
an  air  of  moody  versatility  in  the  extreme  con- 
trasts of  his  feelings.  But  looking  to  his  poetry 
as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive  air  of 
sincerity.  It  is  founded  in  steadfiist  principles  of 
belief;  and  if  we  may  prolong  the  architectural 
metaphor,  though  its  arches  may  be  sometimes 
gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and 
shadows  grotesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it  still 
forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interesting  monument 
of  the  builder's  mind.  Young's  works  are  as  de- 
vout, as  satirical,  sometimes  as  meny,  as  those  of 
Cowper,  and  undoubtedly  more  witty.  But  the 
melancholy  and  wit  of  Young  do  not  make  up  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  conceivable  or  natural  being.  He 
has  sketched  in  bis  pages  the  ingenious  but  in 


sinner  by  his  own  horse.  Miragathns,  a  widced  fellow,  ai 
his  name  denotes,  is  riding  abroad,  and  overtakes  a  sober- 
minded  traveller  on  the  road,  whose  ears  he  amails  with 
the  most  improper  language;  till  his  horse,  out  of  all  pa> 
tionce  at  bis  owner's  impiety,  approadies  the  brink  ofa 
precipice,  and  fitlrly  tosses  his  reprobate  rider  into  the  set 
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graons  ibnn  of  a  fictitioiis  mind — Cowper's  ioal 
speaks  irom  his  volumes. 

At  the  same  time,  while  there  is  in  Cowper  a 
power  of  simple  expression— of  solid  thought — 
and  sincere  feeling,  which  may  be  said,  in  a  gene- 
ral view,  to  make  the  harsher  and  softer  traits  of 
his  genius  harmonize,  I  cannot  but  recur  to  the 
observation,  that  there  are  occasions  when  his 
contrarieties  and  asperities  are  positively  unpleas- 
ing.  Mr.  Hayley  commends  him  for  possessing, 
above  any  ancient  or  modem  auther,  the  nice 
art  of  passing,  by  the  most  delicate  transition, 
from  subjects  to  subjects,  which  might  otherwise 
seem  to  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  allied  to  each 
other : 

**■  From  gnve  to  gay,  ftom  lively  to  ■ewTe." 

With  regard  to  Cowper's  art  of  transition,  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hayley,  that  it  was 
very  nice.  In  his  own  mind,  trivial  and  solemn 
sabjects  were  easily  associated,  and  he  appears 
to  make  no  effort  in  bringing  them  together.  The 
transition  sprang  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  his 
imagination,  and  was  marked  by  the  delicacy  and 
subtlety  of  his  powers.  But  the  general  taste 
and  frame  of  the  human  mind  is  not  calculated  to 
receive  pleasure  from  such  transitions,  however 
dexterously  they  may  be  made.  The  reader's 
imagination  is  never  so  passively  in  the  hands  of 
an  author,  as  not  to  compare  the  different  im- 
pressions arising  from  successive  passages;  and 
there  is  no  versatility  in  the  writer's  own  thoughts, 
that  will  give  an  air  of  natural  connection  to  sub- 
jects, if  it  does  not  belong  to  them.  Whatever 
Cowper's  art  of  transition  may  be,  the  effect  of 
it  is  to  crowd  into  close  contiguity  his  Dutch 
painting  and  Divinity.  This  moment  we  view 
him,  as  if  prompted  by  a  disdain  of  all  the  gaudy 
subjects  of  imagination,  sporting  agreeably  with 
every  tri6e  that  comes  in  his  way ;  in  the  next, 
a  recollection  of  the  most  awful  concerns  of  the 
human  soul,  and  a  belief  that  four-fifths  of  the 
species  are  living  under  the  ban  of  their  Creator's 
displeasure,  come  across  his  mind ;  and  we  then, 
in  the  compass  of  a  page,  exchange  the  facetious 
satirist,  or  the  po^t  of  the  garden  or  the  green- 
house, for  one  who  speaks  to  us  in  the  name  of 
the  Omnipotent,  and  who  announces  to  us  all  his 
terrors.  No  one,  undoubtedly,  shall  prescribe 
limits  to  the  association  of  devout  and  ordinary 
thoughts;  but  still  propriety  dictates,  that  the 
aspect  of  composition  shall  not  rapidly  turn  from 
the  smile  of  levity  to  a  frown  that  denounces  eter- 
nal perdition. 

He  not  only  passes,  within  a  short  compass, 
from  the  jocose  to  the  awful,  but  he  sometimes 
blends  them  intimately  together.  It  is  fair  that 
blundering  commentators  on  the  Bible  should  be 
exposed.  The  idea  of  a  drunken  postilion  for- 
getting to  put  the  linchpin  in  the  wheel  of  bis 
carriage,  may  also  be  very  entertaining  to  those 
whose  safety  is  not  endangered  by  his  negligence; 
but  still  the  comparison  of  a  false  judgment  which 
a  perverse  commentator  may  pass  on  the  Holy 
Soiptures,  with  the  accident  of  Tom  the  driver 


being  in  his  cups,  is  somewhat  too  familiar  for  so 
grave  a  subject  The  force,  the  humoar,  and 
pictnresqueness  of  those  satirical  sketches,  which 
are  interspersed  with  his  religious  poems  on  Hope, 
Truth,  Charity,  Ac  in  his  first  volume,  need  not 
be  disputed.  One  should  be  sony  to  lose  them, 
or  indeed  any  thing  that  Cowper  has  written, 
always  saving  and  excepting  the  story  of  Misag»- 
thus  and  his  horse,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
an  interpolation  by  Mrs.  Unwin.  But  in  those 
satirical  sketches  there  is  still  a  taste  of  some- 
thing like  comic  sermons ;  whether  he  describes 
the  antiquated  prude  going  to  church,  followed 
by  her  footboy,  with  the  dew-drop  hanging  at  his 
nose,  or  Vinoso,  in  the  militaiy  mess-room,  thus 
ezpoundfaig  his  religious  beUef : 

"  Adlea  to  all  morally  I  If  Ornoe 
Make  works  a  vain  ingredient  in  the  ease. 
The  Cliristian  hope  is— Waiter,  draw  the  oork— 
If  I  mistake  not— Blockhead  I  with  a  Ibrk  I 
Without  good  workfl,  whatever  eome  may  boaat^ 
Mere  folly  and  deluMon — Sir,  yonr  toa«t. 
My  firm  persuasion  is,  at  least  sometimes, 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  yirtues  and  his 


I  glide  and  steal  along  with  Heaven  in  view. 
And,— paixlon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  yon."— Jfcpe. 

The  mirth  of  the  above  lines  consists  chiefly  in 
placing  the  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  good 
works  to  salvation  in  the  mouth  of  a  drunkard. 
It  is  a  Calvinistic  poet  maldng  game  of  an  anti- 
Calvinistic  creed,  and  is  an  excellent  i^dmen 
of  pious  bantering  and  evangelical  railleiy.  .  But 
Religion,  which  disdains  the  hostility  of  ridicule, 
ought  also  to  be  above  its  alliance.  Against  this 
practice  of  compounding  mirth  and  godliness,  we 
may  quote  the  poet's  own  remark  upon  8t  Paul : 

«  So  did  not  PanL    Direct  me  to  a  quip, 
Or  merry  turn,  in  all  he  ever  wrote ; 
And  I  oonsent  you  take  it  for  your  text.** 

And  the  Christian  poet,  by  the  solemnity  of  his 
subject,  certainly  identifies  himself  with  the  Christ 
tian  preacher;  who,  as  Cowper  elsewhere  re- 
marks, should  be  sparing  of  his  smile.  The  noble 
effect  of  one  of  his  religious  pieces,  in  which  he 
has  scarcely  in  any  instance  descended  to  the 
ludicrous,  proves  the  justice  of  his  own  advice. 
His  "Expostulation"  is  a  poetical  sermon — an 
eloquent  and  sublime  one.  But  there  is  no  Ho- 
garth-painting in  this  brilliant  Scripture  piece. 
Lastly,  the  objects  of  his  satire  are  sometimes  so 
unskilfully  selected,  as  to  attract  either  a  scanty 
portion  of  our  indignation,  or  none  at  all.  When 
he  exposes  real  vice  and  enormity,  it  is  with  a 
power  that  makes  the  heart  triumph  in  their  ex* 
posure.  But  we  are  veiy  little  interested  by  his 
declamations  on  such  topics  as  the  effeminacy  of 
modern  soldiers;  the  prodigality  of  poor  gentle- 
men giving  cast  clothes  to  their  valets ;  or  the 
finery  of  a  couhtry  girl,  whose  head-dreas  is 
*<  indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver's  hand." 
There  is  also  much  of  the  querulous  laudator 
temporiM  acti  in  reporaching  the  English  youths 
of  his  own  day,  who  beat  the  French  in  trials  of 
horsemanship,  for  not  being  like  their  forefathers, 
who  beat  the  same  people  in  contests  for  crowns; 
as  if  there  were  any  thing  more  laudable  in  men 
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batchering  their  feliow-creaturas  for  the  purpoeef 
of  unprincipled  ambition,  than  employinc;  them- 
selves in  the  rivalship  of  manly  eiercise.  One 
would  have  thought  too,  that  the  gentle  recluse 
of  Olney,  who  had  so  often  employed  himself  in 
making  boxes  and  bird-cages,  might  have  had  a 
little  more  indulgence  for  such  as  amuse  them- 
selves with  chess  and  billiards,  than  to  Inveigh  so 
bitterly  against  those  pastimes.* 

In  Uie  mean  time,  while  the  tone  of  his  satire 
becomes  rigid,  that  of  his  poetry  is  apt  to  grow 
relaxed.  The  saintly  and  austere  artist  seems  to 
be  so  much  afraid  of  making  song  a  mere  frsd- 
nation  to  the  ear,  that  he  casts,  now  and  then,  a 
little  roughness  into  his  versification,  particularly 
his  rhymes ;  not  from  a  vicious  ear,  but  merely  to 
show  that  he  despises  being  smooth ;  forgetting 
that  our  language  has  no  superfluous  harmony 
to  throw  away,  and  that  the  roughness  of  verse  is 
not  its  strength,  but  its  weakness — the  stagnation 
of  the  stream,  and  not  its  forcible  current.  Ap- 
parently, also,  from  the  fear  of  ostentation  in 
language,  he  occasionally  sinks  his  expression 
into  flatness.  Even  in  his  high-toned  poem  of 
"Expostulation,''  he  tells  Britain  of  the  time 
when  she  was  a  «  puling  starveling  chit"t 

Considering  the  tenor  and  circumstances  of  his 
life,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some 
asperities  and  peculiarities  should  have  adhered 
to  the  strong  stem  of  his  genius,  like  the  moss 
and  fungus  that  cling  to  some  noble  oak  of  the 
£)rest,  amid  the  damps  of  its  unsunned  retire- 
ment It  is  more  surprising  that  he  preserved,  in 
such  seclusion,  so  much  genuine  power  of  comic 
observation.  Though  he  himself  acknowledged 
having  written  **  many  things  with  bile"  in  his 
first  volume,:^  yet  his  satire  has  many  legitimate 
objects :  and  it  is  not  abstracted  and  declamatory 
satire;  but  it  places  human  manners  before  us 
in  the  liveliest  attitudes  and  dearest  colours. 
There  is  much  of  the  frill  distinctness  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  of  the  nervous  and  concise  spirit  of 
La  Bruy^,  in  his  piece  entitled  «  Conversation," 
with  a  cast  of  humour  superadded,  which  is  pecu- 
liariy  English,  and  not  to  be  found  out  of  England. 
Nowhere  have  the  sophist— the  dubious  man, 
whose  evidence, 

**  For  want  of  promineiioe  and  Just  relief 
Would  hang  an  taonast  man,  and  aave  » tbior*— 
OonvenaUon, 

the  solemn  fop,  an  oracle  behind  an  empty  cask-— • 
the  sedentary  weaver  of  long  tales— the  emphatic 
speaker, 

** who  dearly  lores  t*  oppose, 

In  ontact  inoonvenlent,  noee  to  noee*'— 

Oonvenatton, 

nowhere  have  these  characters,  and  all  the  most 
prominent  nuisances  of  colloquial  intercourse, 
together  with  the  bashfril  man,  who  is  a  nuisance 
to  himself^  been  more  happily  delineated.    One 


species  of  purity  his  satiies  possess,  which  !■»  that 
they  are  never  personal.S  To  Am  bigh-moHled 
views, 

"  An  Individual  wu  a  ncred  mark. 
Not  lo  be  Binick  tax  iport,  or  fai  the  daifc.* 

Every  one  knows  horn  how  accidental  a  cir- 
cumstance his  greatest  original  work,  "The 
Task,"  took  its  rise,  namely,  from  his  having  one 
day  complained  to  Lady  Austen  that  he  knew 
not  what  subject  of  poetry  to  choose,  and  her 
having  told  him  to  take  her  sofa  as  a  theme. 
The  mock-heroic  commencement  of  **  The  Tank"* 
has  been  censured  as  a  blemish.!  The  general 
taste,  I  believe,  does  not  find  it  so.  Mr.  Hayley*s 
commendation  of  his  art  of  transition  may,  in 
^  this  instance,  be  foiriy  admitted,  for  he  quits  his 
ludicrous  history  of  the  soft,  and  glides  into  a 
description  of  other  objects,  by  an  easy  and  na- 
tural association  of  thoughts.  His  whimsical 
outset  in  a  work  where  he  promises  so  little  and 
performs  so  much,  may  even  be  advantageously 
contrasted  with  those  magnificent  commencements 
of  poems  which  pledge  both  the  reader  and  the 
writer,  in  good  earnest,  to  a  task.  Cowper's 
poem,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  a  river,  which  rises 
from  a  playfril  little  fountain,  and  which  gathers 
beauty  and  magnitude  as  it  proceeds. 

*<vdnttentdnaaoan8delbmlteilvaB 

Per  tadtas,  primvm  noUo  earn  moimura,  vallas 
Serplt;  et  at  patiii  ee  eenalm  e  margina  i>ntia 
Laii^OB  effadit;  pluvioe  modo  colUgit  Imtarea, 
Et  postqnam  spatlo  virai  aooepit  et  undaa,**  Acl 


[•  See  "  The  Task,"  B.  vL  1.  266  to  1. 2n.] 
[f  «  While  jet  thoo  wast  a  groreUng  pnU 

Thj  bones  not  fludilon'd^  and  thy  Joints  not  knit' 


Ct  Awflkey*!  Obaper,  VOL  L  p.  261,  and  voL  U.  p.  188.] 


He  leads  us  abroad  into  his  daily  walks ;  he  ex- 
hibits the  landscapes  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  contemplate,  and  the  trains  of  thought  in  which 
be  habitually  indulged.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
interest  us  in  legendary  fictions,  or  historical  re- 
collections connected  with  the  ground  over  which 
he  expatiates ;  all  is  plainness  and  reali^ ;  hat 
we  instantly  recognise  the  true  poet,  in  the  deai^ 
ness,  sweetness,  and  fidelity  of  his  scenic  draughts; 
in  his  power  of  giving  novelty  to  what  is  com- 
mon ;  and  in  the  high  relish,  the  exquisite  en- 
joyment of  rural  sights  and  sounds  which  he 
communicates  to  the  spirit  «*  His  eyes  drink  the 
rivers  with  deUght'lT  He  excites  an  idea,  that 
almost  amounts  to  sensation,  of  the  freshness  and 


{  A  single  exception  may  be  made  to  this  remark,  in  the 
Instance  of  OocMuos,  whoee  musical  Sunday  parties  he  re- 
prehended, and  who  was  known  to  mean  the  Bev.  Q.  Wee- 
1^.    [See  **  The  Progreas  of  £nrar." 

**  Beneath  welteoundlng  Onsek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  qpeak."— flbpe.] 
I  know  not  to  whom  he  alludea  hi  theae  lines, 
**  Nor  he  who,  Ibr  the  bane  of  thousands  bom, 

BnUtGod  a  church,  and  laugh'd  His  word  to  seam.** 

[«The  Oalviniat  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  ebuicfa  of 

Femey,  with  Ms  inscription,  Deo  emxU  VoUmdrtr—Bnax. 

HVbrkt  vol.  zvL  p.  121.    See  also  AwM^y's  Cbwper,  vol.vilL 

p.ao6.] 

I  In  the  Sdinbnrgh  Review.    [The  Ibz-hunting  scene 
in  Thomson's  Autumn  was  cut  away  by  Lord  Lyttalton 
Season^  between  1760  and 


ftmn  wnaj  edition  of  **11ke 
17«2,  when  Murdoch  restored  the  scene  to  its 
tion.    I^lton  thought  that  an  imiUtion  of 
not  in  keeping  with  the  (one  of  the  poem.] 
f  An  ezpreesion  in  one  ofhit  letters. 
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delight  of  a  ninl  walk,  eyen  when  he  lewia  us  to 
the  wasteful  common,  which, 

**  OTergrown  with  fern,  and  rough 

Witti  prickly  goes,  that,  dutpelen  and  deform. 
And  dangeroiu  to  the  tooch,  hu  yet  its  Uoom 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
YieldB  no  unplesfling  ramble ;  there  the  tnrf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  ridi  in  odorlliuroos  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  loxuiy  of  unexpected  sweets." 

Tfielh$k,B.L 

His  rural  prospects  have  fiir  less  variety  and 
compass  than  those  of  Thomson ;  but  his  gnraphic 
touches  are  more  close  and  minute:  not  that 
Thomson  was  either  deficient  or  undelightful  in 
circumstantial  traits  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but 
he  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more  than  Cowper. 
His  genius  was  more  excursive  and  philosophical. 
The  poet  of  OIney,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
human  philosophy  with  something  of  theological 
contempt.  To  his  eye,  the  great  and  little  things 
of  this  world  were  levelled  into  an  equality,  by 
his  recollection  of  the  power  and  purposes  of  Him 
who  made  them.  They  are,  in  his  view,  only  as 
toys  spread  on  the  lap  and  carpet  of  nature,  for 
the  childhood  of  our  immortal  being.  This  reli- 
gious indifference  to  the  world,  is  far,  indeed, 
firom  blunting  his  sensibility  to  the  genuine  and 
simple  beauties  of  creation ;  but  it  gives  his  taste 
a  contentment  and  fellowship  with  humble  things. 
It  makes  him  careless  of  selecting  and  refining 
his  views  of  nature,  beyond  their  casual  appear- 
ance. He  contemplated  the  face  of  plain  rural 
English  life,  in  moments  of  leisure  and  sensi- 
bility, till  its  minutest  features  were  impressed 
upon  his  fancy  ;  and  he  sought  not  to  embellish 
what  he  loved.  Hence  his  landscapes  have  less 
of  the  ideally  beautiful  than  Thomson's;  but 
they  have  an  unrivalled  charm  of  truth  and 
reality. 

The  flat  country  where  he  resided  certainly 
exhibited  none  of  those  wilder  graces  of  nature 
which  he  had  sufficient  genius  to  have  delineated; 
and  yet  there  are  perhaps  few  romantic  descrip- 
tions of  rocks,  precipices,  and  torrents,  which  we 
should  prefer  to  the  calm  English  character  and 
familiar  repose  of  the  following  landscape.  It  is 
in  the  finest  manner  of  Cowper,  and  unites  all 
his  accustomed  fidelity  and  distinctness  with  a 
softness  and  delicacy  which  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  bis  specimens  of  the  picturesque. 

**  How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slftcken'd  to  a  pause,  and  we  haye  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  oonsdous  that  it  blew, 
While  Admiration,  fSeeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  Just  dlsoem'd 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 
Ills  laboring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  teack, 
The  sturdy  swain  diminish'd  to  a  boy  1% 


n  "  Ton  tall  anchoring  bark 

Diminish'd  to  her  cock,  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  Oght"— King  Lear. 
The  original  of  Oowper's  line, 

"God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town," 

Tht  Task. 
is  not  in  Hawkins  Browne,  as  Oowper's  friend  Rose  ima- 
giaed,  but  in  Oowley : 
"Qod  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  <Aty  Cain"— 
S$$aif$.-^The  Qarden, 


Here  Oose,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  coune, 
IMIghted.    There,  fiuit  rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  Ikv'rite  elms, 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut; 
While  &r  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  strosm, 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale» 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hed^e>row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  chearfril  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote.** 

Th€  Iiufc^B.L 

The  whole  scene  is  so  defined,  that  one  longs  to 
see  it  transferred  to  pamting. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  indulged 
neither  in  descriptions  nor  acknowledgments  of 
the  passion  of  love ;  but  there  is  no  poet  who  has 
given  us  a  finer  conception  of  the  amenity  of  fe- 
male influence.  Of  all  the  verses  that  have  been 
ever  devoted  to  the  subject  of  domestic  happiness, 
those  in  his  Winter  Evening,  at  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  book  of  <«  The  Task,"  are  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful.  In  perusing  that  scene  of  "inti- 
mate delights,"  « fireside  enjoyments,''  and  "home- 
bom  happiness,"  we  seem  to  recover  a  part  of 
the  forgotten  value  of  existence,  when  we  recog- 
nise the  means  of  its  blessedness  so  widely  dis- 
pensed and  so  cheaply  attainable,  and  find  them 
susceptible  of  description  at  once  so  enchanting 
and  so  fiiithful. 

Though  the  scenes  of  «<  The  Task"  are  laid  in 
retirement,  the  poem  affords  an  amusing  per- 
spective of  human  afiaiTB.t  Remote  as  the  poet 
was  from  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel — ^from  the 
"conftua  $onu8  urbis  et  xUaiabik  murmur y'  he 
glances  at  most  of  the  subjects  of  public  interest 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  his  contempo- 
raries. On  those  subjects,  it  is  but  faint  praise 
to  say,  that  he  espoused  the  side  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Abundance  of  mediocrity  of  talent 
is  to  be  found  on  the  same  side,  rather  injuring 
than  promoting  the  cause,  by  its  officious  decla- 
mation. But  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
stal^  common-place  and  cuckooism  of  sentiment, 
than  the  philanthropic  eloquence  of  Cowper — ^he 
speaks  **  like  one  having  authority."  Society  is 
his  debtor.  Poetical  expositions  of  the  horrors 
of  slavery  may,  indeed,  seem  very  unlikely  agents 
in  contributing  to  destroy  it ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  most  refined  planter  in  the  West  Indies 
may  look,  with  neither  shame  nor  compunction, 
on  his  own  image  in  the  pages  of  Cowper,  ex- 
posed as  a  being  degraded  by  giving  stripes  and 
tasks  to  his  fellow-creature.  But  such  appeals  to 
the  heart  of  the  community  are  not  lost.  They 
fix  themselves  silently  in  the  popular  memory, 
and  they  become,  at  last,  a  part  of  that  public 

a  more  vigorous  though  a  quainter  line.  This  is  not 
among  the  parallel  paraages  produced  I7  Mr.  Peace,  and 
printed  in  Mr.  Southey's  edition  of  Cowper.  (See  vol.  vi. 
p.  227,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  92.)  Is  this  a  resembianre  or  a 
theft?  Cowley's  thought  could  take  no  other  Bh^)e  in 
Cowper's  mind.] 

[*  Is  not  "  The  Task"  a  glorious  poem  f  The  religion  of 
"The  Task,"  bating  a  few  scraps  of  Calvinlstie  divinity,  is 
the  religion  of  God  and  Nature;  the  religion  that  exalts 
and  ennobles  man.— Bdbns,  to  Mrt.  DwUopt  26<A  Deoem- 
6er,  17M.] 
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opinion  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  wrendi  the 
lash  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

I  should  have  ventured  to  oflEer  a  &w  remarks 
on  the  shorter  poems  of  Cowper,  as  well  as  on 
his  translation  of  Homer,  if  I  had  not  been  fear- 
ful, not  only  of  trespassing  on  the  reader's  pa^ 
tience,  but  on  the  boundaries  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  prescribe  to  myself,  in  the  length  of 
these  notices.     There  are  many  zealous  admirers 


of  the  poet,  who  will  possiUy  nfoie  all  qnaner 
to  the  observations  on  his  defects,  wkich  I  havt 
freely  made ;  but  there  are  few  who  ha^e  read 
him,  I  conceive,  who  have  been  so  sUghctj  de- 
lighted, as  to  think  I  have  over-rated  his  descrip- 
tions of  external  nature,  his  transcripts  of  honxan 
manners,  or  his  powers,  as  a  moral  poet,  of  incal- 
eating  those  truths  and  affections  which  auke 
the  heart  feel  itself  better  and  more  happy.* 


FROM  "THE  TASK." 

BOOK  L 

Colonnades  oonunended— AIoota,  and  the  Tiev  from  tt— 
The  Wndemesfl— The  Orore— The  Thresher— The  neoes- 
Bity  and  beneflte  of  Bxerdae. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.     Monument  of  ancient  taste. 
Now  scom'd,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns :  and,  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long-protracted  bowers,  enjoy*d  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us :  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  India  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus — ^he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines ; 
And,  though  himself  so  polish'd,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep  upon  a  rustic  bridge. 
We  pass  a  gulf,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ancle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  eveiy  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft. 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Disfigures  earth :  and  plotting  in  the  dark, 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischie&  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gain'd,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
Bo  strong  the  zeal  t'  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  even  a  few, 
Few  transient  years,  won  from  the  abyss  abhorr'd 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize, 


[•Oowper  ifl,  as  he  deMrree  to  he,  the  most  popalar 
poet  of  hb  af^.  His  tnuwlation  of  Homer  is  the  best 
Snglish  Terdon ;  nor  la  it  likely  that  a  better  can  erar  be 
prodaoed,  because  it  represents  the  original  ftdthfiilljr  and 
fully,  except  in  that  magnificent  measure  for  which 
nothing  either  like  or  equivalent  in  this  case  can  be  sub- 
Btituted  in  our  language.  The  letters  have  a  aharm  which 
is  nerer  attained  in  those  that  are  written  with  the  re- 
moteKt  view  to  publication:  they  come  firom  the  heart, 
and  tberefbre  they  find  the  way  to  it.— Southkt,  Pnapectui 
*  to  Oowpa'9  Wurki. 

Lord  Byron  speaks  of  Cowper  as  a  writer,  but  no  poet; 
and  talks  of  his  Dutch  delineation  of  a  wood,  drawn  up 


And  even  to  a  clown.    Now  roves  the  eye ; 
And,  posted  on  this  speculative  height. 
Exults  in  its  command.    The  sheepfold  here 
Pours  out  lis  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle ;  but  scattered  by  degrees. 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There   from   the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward 

creeps 
The  loaded  wain  ;  while  lightened  of  its  chaifpe. 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by ; 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o*er  his  team 
Vociferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene, 
Diversified  mth  trees  of  every  growth. 
Alike,  yet  various.    Here  the  gray  smooth  tmnka 
Of  ash,  or  Ume,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades ; 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk  and  shorten'd  to  its  topmost  bougbs. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some. 
And  of  a  wannish  gray ;  the  willow  such, 
4-nd  poplar,  that  with  sUver  lines  his  leaf. 
And  ash  far-stretching  his  umbrsgeoas  arm  ; 
Of  deeper  g^reen  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still. 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 
Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun. 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odoura :  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  brighL 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond,  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between,) 
The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-water'd  land, 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires. 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short. 
And  such  the  re-ascent ;  between  them  weepe 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverish'd  urn 

like  a  Beodnman's  catalogue.  Still  stranger  than  this,  be 
aalui  if  any  human  reader  ever  niooeeded  In  reading  his 
Homer.  Many,  we  would  answer,  hare  succeeded  in  read- 
ing the  Homer  of  this  maiuacal  Oalvinid  and  coddled  poA^ 
as  he  is  called  in  another  place  by  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  giren  his  opinion 
of  Pope's  Homer  in  comparison  with  Oowper  and  with  the 
orighial.  In  his  memoir  of  Micldc,  he  has,  boweveT,  casu- 
ally remarked  that  Pope  has  departed  widely  ftom  the 
msjestio  slmpUdty  of  ^e  Greek,  and  has  giren  us  the 
shakes  and  flouiUiings  of  the  flute  Ibr  the  deep  sounds 
of  the  trumpet] 
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All  sammer  long,  which  winter  fills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now, 
But  that  the  lord  of  this  enclosed  demesne. 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 
Admits  me  to  a  share ;  the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 
Refreshing  change  !  where  now  the  blazing  sun  1 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare, 
And  stepp'd  at  once  into  a  cooler  dime. 
Ye  &Ilen  avenues !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice, 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch. 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems !  while  beneath 
The  checker'd  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brush'd  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Flay  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot. 

And  now  with  nerves  new-braced  and  spirits 
cheer*d 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-roll'd  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep — 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.    The  grove  receives  us  next; 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.    Wide  flies  the  chtS,  • 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down. 
And  sleep  not ;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it — 'Tis  the  primal  curse, 
But  soften'd  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel. 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health,   . 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An^  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  World. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air. 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 
Else  noxious ;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation :  even  Uie  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain, 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder ;  but  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns, 
More  fix'd  below,  the  more  disturbed  above. 
The  law  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all.     Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause, 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find. 
For  none  they  need ;  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk. 


And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest, 
To  which  he  forfeits  even  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.     Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  afifords, 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake. 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task ; 
The  powers  of  fiincy  and  strong  thought  are 

theirs; 
Even  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
The  veteran  shows,  and,  gracing  a  gray  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  <<THE  TASK." 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 
Might  never  reach  me  more.    My  ear  is  pain'd, 
My  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage,  with  which  earth  is  fiU'd. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart. 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax. 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colour'd  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else. 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 
And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps,  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast 
Then  what  is  man  1     And  what  man,  seeing  this. 
And  having  human  feeling,  does  not  blush. 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  1 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  cany  me,  to  &n  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fosten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — ^Then  why  abroad ! 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
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And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 


FBOH  BOOK  IT. 

Arrival  of  the  Port  In  s  Winter  Ereninflf— The  Newspaper 
—The  World  contemplated  at  a  dirtanoe— Addnu  to 
Winter— The  rural  Amusements  of  a  Winter  Evening 
compared  with  fashionable  ones. 

Hask  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  fece  reflected  bright ; — 
He  comes  the  herald  of  a  noisy  worid. 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen 

locks; 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold,  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains. 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  oh  the  important  budget !  usherM  in 
With  such  hesrt-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  7   have  our  troops  awaked  ? 
Or  do  thi7  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugg'd. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  1 
Is  India  free  1  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jeweird  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  1     The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  burn  to  set  the  imprison'd  wranglers  free. 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fest, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  (he  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his 

sides, 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb. 
And  his  head  thumpe,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  witli  heroic  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 


Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  hir. 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break; 

What  is  it,  bat  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  ooncema  ? 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  lidgB, 

That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  summit  see  • 

The  seals  of  oflice  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  be  grasps  them !  At  his  Iteeia, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  tlemagogue  aaoends. 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twistabim  down. 

And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  tcirB. 

Here  lilb  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  coune  they  take : 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice;  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoaghts* 

However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise ; 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense. 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald; 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  pi  underM  of  their  sweets; 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploit. 

And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loopholes  of  retreet. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  bear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  alL 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations :  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still.    The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me ; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not     I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice,  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man ; 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats. 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble,  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land ; 
The  manners,  customs,  policy,  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return — a  rich  repast  for  roe. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.     I  tread  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  top-mast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes ; 
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While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

O  Winter,  niler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fiU'd, 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapp'd  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seera*8t, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !    Thou  boldest  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group, 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fireside  enjoyments,  home-born  hsppiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbM  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Coughtheirownknell,while,  heedless  of  the  sound. 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake : 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
A  wreath,  that  cannot  fiide,  of  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 
And  the  clear  voice  B3rmphonious,  yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still ; 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.     A  Roman  meal : 
8uch  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 
Enjoy 'd,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God, 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 
00 


While  we  retrace  with  Memory's  pointing  wand, 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 
Unlook'd  for,  life  preserved,  and  peace  restored. 
Fruits  of  omnipotent,  eternal  love. 
Oh,  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaim'd 
The  Sabine  bard.    Oh,  evenings,  {  reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours. 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 


TBOM  BOOK  TI. 

Bells  St  a  distajioe— Vine  Noon  in  Winter— Meditation 
better  than  Booka. 

Thbbb  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave; 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touch'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  Memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 
Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems. 
It  seem'd  not  always  short ;  the  rugged  path, 
And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn, 
Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. 
Yet  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  past 
Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all, 
How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked. 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 
(Through  inexperience,  as  we  now  perceive) 
We  miss'd  that  happiness  we  might  have  found ! 
Some  friend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  friend, 
A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love ; 
Whose  favour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  might 

lower. 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice. 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown. 
Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
That  rear'd  us.    At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 
By  every  gilded  folly,  we  renounced 
His  sheltering  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse,  which  we  now  in  vain  regret. 
How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  boy's  neglected  sire !  a  mother  too, 
That  softer  friend,  perhaps  more  gladly  still. 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 
Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humour ;  he  could  now  endure, 
(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears) 
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And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint 
But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth. 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 
The  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss. 
And,  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  prize  they  hold, 
Would  urge  4  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  deaf.     But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  withont  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower. 
Whence  all  the  music     I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains. 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  ander  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed. 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppress'd : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  wither'd  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.  Here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 


ON  THB  LOSS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GBORQE.* 

TO  rax  MiJRCH  IN  SCXFIO. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 
All  sunt;  beneath  the  wave. 

Fast  by  their  native  shore! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried. 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 

[•  Cowpcr  wrote  thi8  very  noble  poem  to  hiduee  Qovem- 
ment  to  the  fttteoipt  of  weighing  up  poor  Kempenfelt's 
T(t»-rvl.  If  yong  oould  hHve  induced  men  to  ttie  trial,  this 
purvly  should  have  had  the  efluct  The  Royal  George  has 
Xnvn  weij?h'-..l  up  eliice  the  poet  wrote,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Coiuuel  I  afrley,  but  iu  a  Ion  noble  way.] 


His  last  sea-fight  is  ibagfat; 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  fi>ar  hundred 


Weigh  the  vessel  up. 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again. 
Full  charged  with  England's  thunder. 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone. 

His  victories  are  o'er ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


YARDLETOAE. 

SuEYiTOii  sole,  and  hardly  such,  of  all 
That  once  lived  here,  thy  brethren,  at  my  biith, 
(Since  which  I  number  threescore  winters  past,) 
A  shatter*d  veteran,  hoUow-trunk'd  perhaps. 
As  now,  and  with  excoriate  forks  deform. 
Relics  of  ages !  could  a  mind,  imbued 
With  truth  from  heaven,  created  thing  adore, 
I  might  with  reverence  kneel,  and  worship  thee. 

It  seems  idolatry  with  some  excuse. 
When  our  forefather  Druids  in  their  oaks 
Imagined  sanctity.    The  conscience  yet 
Unpurified  by  an  authentic  act 
Of  amnesty,  the  meed  of  blood  divine. 
Loved  not  the  light,  but,  gloomy,  into  gloom 
Of  thickest  shades,  Uke  Adam  after  taste 
Of  fruit  proscribed,  as  to  a  refuge,  fled. 

Thou  wast  a  bauble  once,  a  cup  and  ball 
Which  babes  might  play  with ;  and  the  thievish 

jay, 

Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purioin'd 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs. 
And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp. 
But  Fate  thy  growth  decreed ;  autumnal  rains 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree  mellow'd  the  soil 
Designed  thy  cradle ;  and  a  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepare 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure. 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 

80  fancy  dreams.     Disprove  it,  if  ye  can. 
Ye  reasoners  broad  awake,  whose  busy  search 
Of  argument,  employed  too  oil  amiss. 
Sifts  half  the  pleasures  of  short  life  away ! 

Thou  fell'st  mature ;  and,  in  the  loamy  dod 
Swelling  with  vegetative  force  instinct. 
Didst  burst  thine  egg^  as  theirs  the  fabled  Twins, 
Now  stars ;  two  lobes,  protruding,  pair*d  exact ; 
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A  leaf  succeeded,  and  another  leaf, 
And,  all  the  elements  thy  punj  growth 
Fostering  propitious,  thou  becamest  a  twig. 

Who  lived  when  thou  wast  such  ?  Oh,  couldst 
thou  speak. 
As  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  future,  best  unknown,  but,  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past 

By  thee  I  might  correct,  erroneous  oft. 
The  clock  of  history,  facts  and  events 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  fects 

Recovering,  and  misstated  setting  right 

Desperate  attempt,  till  trees  shall  speak  again ! 

Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast — king  of  the 

woods; 

And  Time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 

For  owls  to  roost  in.   Once  thy  spreading  boughs 

Overhung   the  champaign;   and  the   numerous 

flocks 
That  grazed  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
Tio  flock  frequents  thee  now.    Thou  hast  outlived 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth. 

While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast 
push'd 
Of  treeship-— first  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass; 
Then  twig ;  then  sapling ;  and,  as  century  roll'd 
Slow  after  century,  a  giant-bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushion 'd  root 
Upheaved  above  the  soil,  and  sides  emboss'd 
With  prominent  wens,  globose — till  at  the  last 
The  rottenness,  which  time  is  charged  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee. 

What  exhibitions  various  hath  the  world 
Witnessed  of  mutability  in  all 
That  we  account  most  durable  below  ! 
Change  is  the  diet  on  which  all  subsist. 
Created  changeable,  and  change  at  last 
Destroys  them.     Skies  uncertain,  now  the  heat 
Transmitting  doudness,  and  the  solar  beam 
Now  quenching  in  a  boundless  sea  of  clouds — 
Calm  and  alternate  storm,  moisture  and  drought. 
Invigorate  by  turns  the  springs  of  life 
In  all  that  live,  plant,  animal,  and  man. 
And  in  conclusion  mar  them.    Nature's  threads, 
Fine  passing  thought,  e'en  in  her  coarsest  works, 
Delight  in  agitation,  yet  sustain 
The  force  that  agitates  not  unimpaired ; 
But,  worn  by  frequent  impulse,  to  the  cjiuse 
Of  their  best  tone  their  dissolution  owe. 

Thought  cannot  spend  itself,  comparing  still 
The  great  and  little  of  thy  lot,  thy  growth 
From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 
Of  matchless  grandeur,  and  declension  thence. 
Slow,  into  such  magnificent  decay. 
Time  was,  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Could  shake  thee  to  the  root — and  time  has  been 
When  tempests  could  not.     At  thy  firmest  age 
Thou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents 
That  might  have  ribb'd  the  sides  and  plank'd  the 

deck 
Of  some  flagg'd  admiral ;  and  tortuous  arms, 


The  shipwright's  darling  treasure,  didst  present 
To  the  four-quarter'd  winds,  robust  and  bold, 
Warp'd  into  tough  knee-timber,  many  a  load ! 
But  the  axe  spared  thee.    In  those  thriflier  days 
Oaks  fell  not,  hewn  by  thousands,  to  supply 
The  bottomless  demands  of  contest  waged 
For  senatorial  honours.    Thus  to  Time 
The  task  was  left  to  whittle  thee  away 
With  his  sly  scythe,  whose  ever-nibbling  edge, 
Noiseless,  an  atom,  and  an  atom  more. 
Disjoining  from  the  rest,  has,  unobserved. 
Achieved  a  labour  which  had,  far  and  wide. 
By  man  performM,  made  all  the  forest  ring. 

Embowell'd  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Possessing-  naught  but  the  scoop'd   rind   that 

seems 
A  huge  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root. 
Thou  temptest  none,  but  rather  much  forbidd'st 
The  feller's  toil,  which  thou  couldst  ill  requite. 
Yet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs  and  knotted  fangs, 
Which,  crook'd  into  » thousand  whimsies,  clasp 
The  stubborn  soil,  and  hold  thee  still  erect. 

So  stands  a  kingdom,  whose  foundation  yet 
Fails  not,  in  virtue  and  in  wisdom  laid. 
Though  all  the  superstructure,  by  the  tooth 
Pulverized  of  venality,  a  shell 
Stands  now,  and  semblance  only  of  itself ! 

Thine  arms  have  left  thee.     Winds  have  rent 
them  off 
Long  since ;  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wild 
With  bow  and  shaft,  have  burnt  them.    Some 

have  left 
A  splinter'd  stump  bleach'd  to  a  snowy  white ; 
And  some,  memorial  none  where  once  they  grew. 
Yet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  she  can. 
Even  where  death  predominates.    The  Spring 
Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  force 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighbouring  wood. 
So  much  thy  juniors,  who  their  birth  received 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine. 

But  since,  although  well  qualified  by  age 
To  teach,  no  spirit  dwells  in  thee,  nor  voice 
May  be  expected  from  thee,  seated  here 
On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearers  none. 
Or  prompter,  save  the  scene,  I  will  perform 
Myself  the  oracle,  and  will  discourse 
In  my  own  ear  such  matter  as  I  may. 

One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  all, 
Drew  not  his  life  from  woman ;  never  gazed. 
With  mute  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw. 
On  all  around  him ;  learn'd  not  by  degrees. 
Nor  owed  articulation  to  his  ear ; 
But,  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent,  survey 'd 
All  creatures — with  precision  understood 
Their  purport,  uses,  properties — assign'd 
To  each  his  name  significant,  and,  fiU'd 
With  love  and  wisdom,  render'd  back  to  Heaven 
In  praise  harmonious  the  first  air  he  drew. 
He  was  excused  the  penalties  of  dull 
Minority.    No  tutor  charged  his  hand 
With  the  thought-tracing  quill,  or  task'd  bis  mind 
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With  problems.    Hbtory,  not  wanted  yet, 
Lean*d  on  her  elbow,  watching  Time,  whoae 

coarse, 
Eventful,  shonld  supply  her  with  a  theme  ;* 

*  •  *  • 


TOUABT.f 

Thb  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past. 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Maiy! 
Thy  spirits  have  a  fiiinter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow 

*Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

MyMaiy! 
Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more ; 

MyMaiy! 
For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary ! 

But  weU  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

MyMaiy! 
Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

MyMaiy! 

For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  1 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 

My  Mary! 
Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine. 

My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest. 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

MyMaiy! 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show. 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

MyMaiy! 


[*  Cowper  never  bestowed  more  labour  on  any  of  Wb 
oompoKilionfl  than  upon  the  "  Yardley  Oak  :*'  nor  did  he 
ever  labour  more  soooeflsftillyj— Socthkt,  Life  o/Oowper, 
vol.  lii.  p.  17.1 

[t  About  thii  lime  it  was  that  he  addressed  to  her 


And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Mary! 


TO  MY  OOCSIN  ANNS  BODHAIL 
IT  aacnvna  nam  am  a  Hzcwoaa  pqbsb,  vask  pt  m 

Mt  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretolbre. 
When  I  was  young,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  plaything  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee, 

I  thank  thee  for  my  purse. 

Gold  pays  the  worth  of  all  things  here ; 
But  not  of  Love ; — that  gem*s  too  dear 

For  richest  rogues  to  vrin  it : 
I,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  Love, 
Esteem  thy  present  far  above 

The  best  things  kept  within  it. 


LINES  ON  HIS  M0rH£R*8  PICTURE. 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language'!     Life  hss 
pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  ssa, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
« Grieve  not, my  child, chase  all  thy  fears  away!** 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immorUlize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  biddest  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief; 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  leam*d  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed ! 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  alow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  1 — ^It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pasa  my  lips  no  more ! 

(Mrs.  Unwln)  one  of  the  most  touching,  and  eertainly  Um 
most  widely-known  of  all  his  poema,  lor  it  has  been  t«m1 
by  thousaiuls  who  have  nerer  perused  **The  Task/'off 
perhaps  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  of  his  works.— Sootair, 
Life  qf  Cbwper,  tqI.  UL  p.  150.] 
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Thy  maident,  grieved  themMlvee  at  my  conoem, 

Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 

What  ardently  I  wish*d,  I  long  believed, 

And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived 

By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 

Till,  all  my  stock  of  in&nt  sorrow  spent, 

I  leam'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 

But,  though  I  leas  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robiq,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capp'd, 
Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Shortrlived  possession !  but  the  record  fair, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  eflbced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd : 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  scom'd  in  Heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reverwd,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers. 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softlyspeak,and  stroke  myhead,and  smile,) 


Could  those  few  pleasant  days  tgain  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here! 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart— the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no — ^what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spuit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather'd  and  the  ocean  cross'd) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  aira  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fenning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reach'd  the 


<(  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar," 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distress'd — 
Me,  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd, 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Seti  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  oh  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise^ 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — ^Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  t'  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  stiU  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 


ERASMUS  DARWIN. 


[Bora.lTn.   XMedfUn.] 


Ebasmus  Dabwin  was  bom  at  Elton,  near 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  private  gentleman.  He  studied  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  medicine ;  after  which,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  to  finish  his  medical  studies.  Having 
taken  a  physician's  degree  at  that  university,  he 
settled  in  his  profession  at  Litchfield ;  and,  by  a 
bold  and  successful  display  of  his  skill  in  one  of 
the  first  cases  to  which  he  was  called,  established 
his  practice  and  reputation.  About  a  year  after 
his  arrival,  he  married  a  Miss  Howard,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Litchfield,  and  by 
that  connection  strengthened  his  interest  in  the 


place.  He  was,  in  theory  and  practice,  a  rigid 
enemy  to  the  use  of  wine,  and  of  all  intoxicating 
liquon ;  and,  in  the  courM  of  his  practice,  was 
regarded  as  a  great  promoter  of  temperate  habits 
among  the  citizens :  but  he  gave  a  singular  in- 
stance of  his  departure  fit>m  his  own  theory, 
within  a  few  yean  after  his  arrival  in  the  very 
place  where  he  proved  the  apostle  of  sobriety. 
Having  one  day  joined  a  few  friends  who  were 
going  on  a  water-party,  he  got  so  tipsy  after  a 
cold  collation,  that,  on  the  boat  approaching  Not- 
tingham, he  jumped  into  the  river  and  swam 
ashore.  The  party  called  to  the  philosopher  to 
return;  but  he  walked  on  deliberately,  in  his 
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wet  clothes,  till  lie  reached  the  market-plaee  of 
Nottingham,  and  was  there  found  by  hia  friend,  an 
apothecary  of  the  place,  haranguing  the  town's- 
people  on  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  till  he  was  per- 
suaded by  his  friend  to  come  to  his  house  and 
shift  his  clothes.  Dr.  Darwin  stammered  habttu- 
ally ;  but  on  this  occasion  wine  untied  his  tongue. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  the  patella  of  his  knee,  in  consequence  of 
attempting  to  drive  a  carriage  of  his  own  Utopian 
contrivance,  which  upset  at  the  first  experiment. 

He  lost  his  first  wife,  after  thirteen  yean  of 
domestic  union.  During  his  widawerhood,  Mrs. 
Pole  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Pole,  of  Redbum,  in  Derby- 
shire, brought  her  children  to  his  house  to  be  cured 
of  a  poison,  which  they  had  taken  in  the  shape 
of  medicine,  and,  by  his  invitation,  she  continued 
with  him  till  the  young  patients  were  perfectly 
cured.  He  was  soon  after  called  to  attend  the 
lady,  at  her  own  house,  in  a  dangerous  fever,  and 
prescribed  with  more  than  a  physician's  interest 
in  her  fate.  Not  being  invited  to  sleep  in  the 
house  in  the  night  after  his  arrival,  he  spent  the 
hours  till  morning  beneath  a  tree,  opposite  to  her 
apartment,  watching  the  passing  and  repassing 
lights.  While  the  life  which  he  so  passionately 
loved  was  hi  danger,  he  paraphrased  Petrarch's 
celebrated  sonnet  on  the  dream  which  predicted 
to  him  the  death  of  Laura.  Though  less  favoured 
by  the  muse  than  Petrarch,  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  love.  Mrs.  Pole,  on  the  demise  of  an 
aged  partner,  accepted,  Dr.  Darwin's  hand  in 
1781 ;  and,  in  compliance  with  her  inclinations, 
he  removed  from  Litchfield  to  practice  at  Derby. 
He  had  a  family  by  his  second  wifo,  and  continued 
in  high  professional  reputation  till  his  death,  in 
1802,  which  was  occasioned  by  angina  pectoris, 
the  result  of  a  sudden  cold. 

Dr.  Darwin  was  between  forty  and  fifty  before 
he  began  the  principal  poem  by  which  he  is 
known.  TUl  then  he  had  written  only  occasional 
verses,  and  of  these  he  was  not  ostentatious, 
fearing  that  it  might  a£fect  his  medical  reputation 
to  be  thought  a  poet.  When  his  name  as  a  physi- 
cian had,  however,  been  established,  he  ventured, 
in  the  year  1781,  to  publish  the  first  part  of  his 
**  Botanic  Garden."  Mrs.  Anna  Seward,  in  her 
life  of  Darwin,  declares  herself  the  authoress  of 
the  opening  lines  of  the  poem ;  but  as  she  had 
never  courage  to  make  this  pretension  during 
Dr.  Darwin's  life,  her  veracity  on  the  subject  is 
exposed  to  suspicion.*  In  1789  and  1793,  the 
second  and  third  part  of  his  botanic  poem  ap- 
peared. In  1793  and  1796,  he  published  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  his  *<  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws 
of  Organic  Life."    In  1801,  he  published  «Phy- 


tologta,  or  the  Philosophy  of  AgrieultBvs  mad 
Gardening ;"  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  snaD 
treatise  on  female  education,  which  attracted  little 
notice.  After  his  death  appeared  his  poem,  ««Tbe 
Temple  of  Natare,*'  a  mere  echo  of  the  •*  Botasic 
Garden." 

Darwin  was  a  materialist  in  poetry  no  Itm  than 
in  philosophy.  In  the  latter,  he  attempta  to  boSd 
systems  of  vital  sensibility  on  mere  mechanical 
principles;  and,  in  the  former,  he  paints  every 
thing  to  the  mind's  eye,  as  if  the  soul  had  no 
pleasure  beyond  the  vivid  conception  of  fora, 
colour,  and  motion.  Nothing  makes  poetry  more 
lifeless  than  description  by  abstract  terms  and 
general  qualities ;  but  Darwin  runs  to  the  c 
extreme  of  prominently  glaring 
description,  without  shade,  relief,  or  persyective. 

His  celebrity  rose  and  feU  with  nnexampled 
rapidity.  His  poetry  appeared  at  a  time  pecu- 
liarly fiivourable  to  innovation,  and  his  attempt 
to  wed  poetry  and  science  was  a  bold  experiment, 
which  had  some  apparent  sanction  from  the 
triumphs  of  modem  discovery.  When  Lncretiiis 
wrote,  science  was  in  her  cradle;  but  modera 
philosophy  had  revealed  troths  in  nature  uMire 
sublime  than  the  marvels  of  fiction.  The  Rosi- 
crudan  machinery  of  his  poem  had,  at  the  fust 
glance,  an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  variety 
of  his  allusion  was  surprising.  On  a  doser  view, 
it  was  observable  that  the  Botanic  goddeaa^  and 
her  Sylphs  and  Grnomes,  were  nseleas,  from  their 
having  no  employment;  and  tiresome,  fitim  being 
the  mere  pretexts  for  declamation.  The  variety  of 
allusion  is  very  whimsical.  Dr.  Franklin  is  ootn- 
pared  to  Cupid ;  .while  Hercules,  Lady  Melboome, 
Emma  Crewe,  Brindley's  canals,  and  aleepiog 
cherubs,  sweep  on  like  imagea  in  a  dream.  Tribes 
and  grasses  are  likened  to  angels,  and  the  trafile 
js  rehearsed  as  a  subterranean  empress.  His  la- 
borious ingenuity  in  finding  comparisons  is  b^ 
quently  like  that  of  Hervey  in  his  *<  Meditationsy" 
or  of  Flavel  m  his  « Gardening  SpiritualiBed." 

If  Darwin,  however,  was  not  a  good  poet»  it 
may  be  owned  that  he  is  frequently  a  bold  per- 
sonifier,  and  that  some  of  his  insulated  passages 
are  musical  and  picturesque.  His  Botanic  €rar- 
den  once  pleased  many  better  judges  than  his 
afiected  biographer,  Anna  Seward ;  it  fiucinated 
even  the  taste  of  Cowper,  who  says,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hayley, 

*' We,  therefbre  pleased,  extol  thy  mmg. 

Though  vezioiie  yet  oomplete, 
Bich  in  embeliiflhment,  m  strong 

And  learned  as  tis  sweet 
And  deem  the  baid,  whoever  he  be^ 

And  howBoerer  known. 
That  will  not  weave  a  wreath  fbor  thee^ 

Unworthy  of  his  own." 


FROM  «THB  BOTANIC  OABDBN,"  CANTO  II. 

nssnteoRoir  op  oufsnsB^  akxt. 
Whsk  Heaven's  dread  justice  smites  in  ciimes 
o  ergrown 
The  blood-nursed  Tyrant  on  his  purple  throne, 

[♦  «I  was   at  Dcthfldd,"  writes  R.  L.  Edgeworth  to 
Sir  Walter  Boott,  <«when   the  lines  In  qnesOon  wers 


Gnomes !  your  bold  forms  miniimber'd  arms  out- 
stretch, 
And  urge  the  vengeance  o'er  the  guilty  wretch. — 
Thus  when  Cambyses  led  his  haiharous  hosts 
From  Persia's  rocks  to  Egypt's  trembling  ooasts, 

written  hy  Miss  Be^idJ'—ScigeworWi  Mmoirt,  toL  iL 
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Defiled  each  ballowM  fiine  and  sacred  wood, 
And,  drunk  with  fury,  swelKd  the  Nile  with  blood  ; 
Waved  bis  proud  banner  o'er  the  Tbeban  states, 
And   pourM   destruction   through  her  hundred 

gates; 
In  dread  divisions  march'd  the  marshall'd  bands, 
And  swarming  armies  blacken'd  all  the  lands. 
By  Memphis  these  to  Ethiop's  sultry  plains, 
And  those  to  Hammon's  sand-encircled  fanes. 
Slow  OS  they  passed,  the  indignant  temples  frown'd, 
Low  corses  muttering  from  the  vaulted  ground ; 
Long  Rtsles  of  cypress  waved  their  deepened  glooms, 
And  quivering  spectres  grinn'd  amid  the  tombs ! 
Prophetic  whispers  breathed  from  Sphinx's  tongue, 
And  Memnon's  lyre  with  hollow  murmurs  rung ; 
Burst  from  each  pyramid  expiring  groans. 
And  darker  shadows  stretchM  their  lengthened 

cones. 
Day  after  day  their  deathiul  route  they  steer, 
Lust  in  the  van,  and  Rapine  in  the  rear. 

Gnomes!  as  they  march'd,yon  hid  the  gathered 

fruits. 
The  bladed  grass,  sweet  grains  and  mealy  roots ; 
Scared  the  tired  quails  that  joumey'd  o'er  their 

heads. 
Retained  the  locusts  in  theur  earthy  beds ; 
Bade  on  your  sands  no  night-bom  dews  distil, 
Stay'd  with  vindictive  hands  the  scanty  rill. — 
Loud  o'er  the  camp  the  fiend  of  Famine  shrieks, 
Calls  all  her  brood  and  champs  her  hundred  beaks ; 
O'er  ten  square  leagues  her  pennons  broad  expand, 
And  twilight  swims  upon  the  shuddering  sand : 
Perch'd  on  her  crest  the  griffin  Discord  clings, 
And  giant  Murder  rides  between  her  wings ; 
Blood  from  each  dotted  hair  and  homy  quill, 
And  showers  of  tears  in  blended  streams  distill; 
High  poised  in  air  her  spiry  neck  she  bends, 
Rolls  her  keen  eye,  her  dragon  claws  extends, 
Darts  from  above,  and  tears  at  each  fell  swoop 
With  iron  fangs  the  decimated  troop. 
Now  o'er  their  head  the  whizzing  whirlwinds 

breathe. 
And  the  live  desert  pants,  and  heaves  beneath ; 
Tinged  by  the  crimson  snn,  vast  columns  rise 
Of  eddying  sands,  and  war  amid  the  skies; 
In  red  arcades  the  billowy  plain  surround. 
And  whirling  turrets  stalk  along  the  ground. 
— Long  ranks  in  vain  their  shining  blades  extend, 
To  demon-gods  their  knees  unhallow'd  bend. 
Wheel  in  wide  circle,  form  in  hollow  square. 
And  now  they  front,  and  now  they  fly  the  war, 
Pierce  the  deaf  tempest  with  lamenting  cries, 
Press  their  parch'd  Ups,  and  dote  their  blood-shot 

eyes. 
Gnomes !  o'er  the  waste  yoa  led  your  myriad 

powers, 
Climb'd  on  the  whirls,  and  aim'd  the  flinty  showers ! 
Onward  resistless  rolls  the  infuriate  surge, 
Clouds  follow  douds,  and  mountains  mountains 

urge; 
Wave  over  wave  the  driving  desert  swims, 
Bursts  o'er  their  heads,  inhumes  their  straggling 

limbs; 
Man  mounts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rash, 
Hosts  march  o'er  hosts,  and  nations  nations  ( 


Wheeling  in  air  the  winged  islands  fall, 
And  one  great  earthy  ocean  covers  all ! — 
Then  ceased  the  storm, — ^Night  bow'd  his  Ethiop 

brow 
To  earth,  and  listened  to  the  groans  below, — 
Grim  Horror  shook, — awhile  the  liring  hill 
Heaved  with  convulsive  throes, — and  all  was  still ! 


¥ROM  CANTO  HL 
Peraoaaton  to  Mothers  to  tocUs  tbolr  own  Childnm. 

Connubial  Fair!   whom   no  fond  transport 
warms 
To  lull  your  infant  in  maternal  arms ; 
Who,  bless'd  in  vain  with  tumid  bosoms,  hear 
His  tender  wailings  with  unfeeling  ear; 
The  soothing  kiss  and  milky  rill  deny 
To  the  sweet  pouting  lip,  and  glistening  eye ! — 
Ah  !  what  avtuls  the  cradle's  damask  roof. 
The  eider  bolster,  and  embroider'd  woof! 
Oft  hears  the  gilded  couch  unpitied  plains. 
And  many  a  tear  the  tasseled  cushion  stains ! 
No  voice  so  sweet  attunes  his  cares  to  rest. 
So  soft  no  pillow  as  his  mother's  breast ! — 
Thuscharm'd  to  sweet  repose, when  twilight  hours 
Shed  their  soft  influence  on  celestial  bowers. 
The  cherab  Innocence,  with  smile  divine. 
Shuts  his  white  wings,  and  sleeps  on  beauty's  shrine. 


FROM  THEBAMB. 

MSdnij^t  Oonflagration;  Catastrophe  of  the  IHmlUeB  of 
Woodmasoxi  and  Molesworth. 

From  dome  to  dome  when  flames  infuriate  climb. 
Sweep  the  long  street,  invest  the  tower  sublime ; 
Gild  the  tall  vanes,  amid  the  astonish'd  night, 
And  reddening  Heaven  returns  the  sanguine  light ; 
While  with  vast  strides  and  bristling  hair  aloof 
Pale  Danger  glides  along  the  falling  roof; 
And  giant  Terror  howling  in  amaze 
Moves  his  dark  limbs  across  the  lurid  blaze. 

Nymphs !  you  first  taught  the  gelid  wave  to  rise, 
Hurl'd  in  resplendent  arches  to  the  skies ; 
In  iron  cells  condensed  the  airy  spring. 
And  imp'd  the  torrent  with  unfoiling.  wing ; 
— On  the  fierce  flames  the  shower  impetuous  falls, 
And  sudden  darkness  shrouds  the  shatter'd  walls ; 
Steam,  smoke,  and  dust  in  blended  volumes  roll. 
And  night  and  silence  repossess  the  pole. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs !  in  those  disastrous 
hours. 
Which  wrapp'd   in   flames  Augusta's   sinking 

towers  1 
Why  did  ye  linger  in  your  wells  and  groves, 
When  sad  Woodmason  mourn'd  her  infant  loves  1 
When  thy  fair  daughters  vrith  unheeded  screams, 
Ill-fated  Molesworlh!  call'dtheloiteringstreamsl — 
The  trembling  nymph  on  bloodless  fingers  hung, 
Eyes  fifom  the  tottering  wall  the  distant  throng. 
With  ceaseless  shrieks  her  sleeping  friends  alarms. 
Drops  with  singed  hair  into  her  lover's  arms, — 
l^he  illumined  mother  seeks  with  footsteps  fleet. 
Where  hangs  the  safe  balcony  o'er  the  street, 
Wrapp'd  in  her  sheet  her  youngest  hope  suspends, 
And  panting  lowers  it  to  her  tiptoe  friends ; 
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Again  she  hurries  on  afiection**  wings, 
And  now  a  third,  and  now  a  fourth  she  brings ; 
Safe  all  her  babes,  she  smoothes  her  horrent  brow, 
And  bursts  through  bickering  flames,  unscorchM 

below, 
80  by  her  son  arraign'd,  with  feet  unshod. 
O'er  burning  bars  indignant  Emma  trod. 

E'en  on  the  day  when  Youth  with  Beauty  wed, 
The  flames  surprised  them  in  their  nuptial  bed ; — 
Seen  at  the  opening  sash  with  bosom  bare, 
With  wring^g  hands,  and  dark  disheveird  hair, 
The  blushing  bride  with  wild  disorder'd  charms 
Round  her  fond  lover  winds  her  ivoiy  aims ; 
Beat,  as  they  clasp,  their  throbbing  hearts  with 

fear, 
And  many  a  kiss  is  miz'd  with  many  a  tear ; — 
Ah  me !  in  vain  the  labouring  engines  pour 
Round  their  pale  limbs  the  ineflectual  shower — 
— Then  crash'd  the  floor,  while  shrinking  crowds 

retire, 
And  Love  and  Virtue  sunk  amid  the  fire ! — 
With  piercing  screams  afflicted  strangers  mourn, 
And  their  white  ashes  mingle  in  their  um. 


ntOM  CANTO  lY. 

Tbe  heroic  Attachment  of  the  Youth  In  Holland,  who 
attended  his  miatrets  hi  the  plague. 

Thus  when  the  Plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air, 
Look'd  through  the  mist  and  shook  his  clotted 

hair; 
O'er  shrinking  nations  steer'd  malignant  clouds, 
And  rain'd  destruction  on  the  gasping  crowds ; 
The  beauteous  ^gle  felt  the  venom'd  dart,* 
Slow  roird  her  eye,  and  feebly  throbb'd  her  heart; 


Each  fervid  sigh  seemed  shorter  than  the  last, 
And  sUrting  friendship  shunn'd  her  as  slie  pas^d. 
— With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fcintSwig-  niaiil 
Seeks  the  cold  garden's  solitary  shade, 
Sinks  on  tbe  pillowy  moss  her  drooping  head. 
And  prints  with  lifeless  limbs  her  loafy  bed. 
— On  wings  of  love  her  plighted  swain  punacs. 
Shades  her  from  winds,  and  shelters  her  firam  deis^ 
Extends  on  tapering  poles  the  canvas  rool^ 
Spreads  o'er  the  straw-wove  mat  the  flaxen  wooC 
Sweet  buds  and  blossoms  on  her  bobter  strowB» 
And  binds  his  kerchief  round  her  aching  brows; 
Soothes  with  soft  kiss,  vrith  tender  accents  chanDa» 
And  clasps  the  bright  infection  in  his  amsd — 
With  pale  and  languid  smiles  the  gratefal  fair 
Applauds  his  virtues,  and  rewards  his  care ; 
Mourns  with  wet  cheek  her  feir  companions  fled 
On  timorous  step,  or  number'd  with  the  dead ; 
Calls  to  her  bosom  all  its  scattered  rays, 
And  pours  on  Thyrsis  the  collected  Uaaa ; 
Braves  the  chiU  night,  caressing  and  careai 
And  folds  her  hero-lover  to  her  breast. — 
Less  bold,  Leander  at  the  dusky  hour 
Eyed,  as  he  swam,  the  fer  love-lighted  tow 
Breasted  with  struggling  arms  the  tossing 
And  sunk  benighted  in  the  wateiy  grave. 
Less  bold,  Tobias  daim'd  the  nuptial  bed 
When  seven  fond  lovers  by  a  fiend  bad  bled ; 
And  drove,  instructed  by  his  angel-goide. 
The  enamour'd  demon  from  the  fatal  bride. — 
— Sylphs !  while  your  winnowing  pinions  fejin'd 

the  air, 
And  shed  gay  visions  o'er  the  sleeping  pair; 
Love  round  Uieir  couch  effused  his  rosy  breath. 
And  with  his  keener  arrows  oonquer'd  Death. 


d. 
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Jamks  Bkattib  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Lawronce  Kirk,  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland. 
His  fether,  who  rented  a  small  ferm  in  that 
parish,  died  when  the  poet  was  only  seven  years 
old ;  but  the  loss  of  a  protector  was  happily  sup- 
plied to  him  by  his  elder  brother,  who  kept  him 
at  school  till  he  obtained  a  bursary  at  the  Ma- 
rischal  College,  .Aberdeen.  At  that  university  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and,  at  nine- 
teen, he  entered  on  the  study  of  divinity,  sup- 
porting himself,  in  the  mean  time,  by  teaching  a 
school  in  the  neighbouring  parish.  While  he 
was  in  this  obscura  situation,  some  pieces  of 
verse,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Scottish  Maga- 
zine, gained  him  a  little  local  celebrity.  Mr. 
Garden,  an  eminent  Scottish  lawyer,  afterward 

*  When  the  pUwne  raged  In  Holland,  In  1680,  a  young 
girl  was  seised  with  it,  had  three  carbundee,  and  waa 
removed  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover,  who  waa  betrothed 
to  her,  attended  her  aa  a  nurae,  and  alept  with  her  aa  hia 
wife.  He  renudned  uninlbcted,  and  ahe  reoovered,  and 
waa  married  to  him.  The  atory  ia  related  by  Vine.?abii- 
dna,  fai  the  MJacCor.  A3m.II.Oba.188. 


Lord  Gardenstone,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  en- 
couraged him  as  an  ingenious  young  man,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  tables  of  the  neighboniing 
gentry:  an  honour  not  usually  extended  to  a 
parochial  schoohnaster.  In  1767,  he  stood  can- 
didate for  the  place  of  usher  in  the  high-echool 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  foiled  by  a  competitor, 
who  surpassed  him  in  tbe  minutiie  of  Latin 
grammar ;  but  his  character  aa  a  scholar  suffered 
so  little  by  the  disappointment,  that  at  the  next 
vacancy  he  was  called  to  the  place  vrithout  a 
trial.  He  had  not  been  long  at  this  sdiool, 
when,  in  1761,  he  published  a  volume  of  Original 
Poems  and  Translations  which  (it  speaks  much 
for  the  critical  clemency  of  the  times)  were  fa- 
vourably received  and  highly  OHnmended  in  tbe 
English  Reviews.  So  little  satisfied  was  the 
author  himself  with  those  early  effusiona,  that, 
excepting  four,  which  he  admitted  to  a  subse- 
quent edition  of  his  works,  he  was  anxious  to 
have  them  consigned  to  oblivion;  and  he  de- 
stroyed evezy  copy  of  the  volume  which  he  could 
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procure.  About  the  ago  of  twenty-dx,  he  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  Moral  Philoeophy  iu  the 
Mariechal  College  of  Aberdeen,  a  promotion 
which  he  muat  have  owed  to  his  general  reputa- 
tion in  literature:  but  it  ia  lingular,  that  the 
iiiend  who  firet  proposed  to  solicit  the  High  Con- 
stable of  Scotland  to  obtain  thii  appoinment, 
should  have  grounded  the  proposal  on  the  merit 
of  Beattie's  poetry.  In  the  volume  already  men- 
tioned there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  budding 
promise  of  genius. 

Upon  his  appointment  to  this  profiassoiship, 
which  he  held  for  forty  yean,  he  immediately 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  students ; 
and  gradually  compiled  materials  for  those  prose 
works,  on  which  his  name  would  rest  with  con- 
siderable reputation,  if  he  were  not  known  as  a 
poet  It  is  true,  that  he  w  not  a  first-rate 
metaphysician ;  and  the  Scotch,  in  undervaluing 
his  powers  of  abstract  and  close  reasoning,  have 
been  disposed  to  give  him  less  credit  than  he 
deserves,  as  an  elegant  and  amusing  writer. 
But  the  English,  who  must  be  best  able  to  judge 
of  his  style,  admire  it  for  an  ease,  fomiliarity,  and 
an  Anglicism  that  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the 
correct  and  polished  diction  of  Blair.  His  mode 
of  illustrating  abstract  questions  is  ianciful  and 
interesting. 

In  1765,  he  published  a  poem  entitled  «The 
Judgment  of  Paris,"  which  his  biographer,  Sir 
William  Forbes,  jdid  not  think  fit  to  rank  among 
his  works.*  For  more  obvious  reasons  Sir  Wil- 
liam excluded  his  lines,  written  in  the  subsequent 
year,  on  the  proposal  for  erecting  a  monument 
to  Churchill  in  Westminster  Abbey — lines  which 
have  no  beauty  or  dignity  to  redeem  tbelr  bitter 
expression  of  hatred.  On  particular  subjects, 
Beattie's  virtuous  indignation  was  apt  to  be 
hysterical.  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Campbell  hated 
tile  principles  of  David  Home  as  sincerely  as  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Truth ;  but  they  never 
betrayed  more  than  philosophical  hostility,  while 
Beattie  used  to  speak  of  the  propriety  of  exclud- 
ing Hume  from  civil  society. 

His  reception  of  Gray,  when  that  poet  visited 
Scotland  in  1766,  shows  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
literary  character  in  a  finer  light.  Gray's  mind 
was  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  many  other  re- 
spects, peculiarly  congenial  with  his  own;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  cordial  and  reverential 
welcome  which  Beattie  gave  to  his  illustrious 
visitant.  In  1770,  he  published  his  **  Essay  on 
Truth,"  which  bad  a  rapid  sale,  and  extensive 
popularity ;  and  within  a  twelvemonth  after,  the 
first  part  of  his  *<  Minstrel."  The  poem  appeared 
at  first  anonymously ;  but  its  beauties  were  im- 
mediately and  justly  appreciated.  The  second 
part  was  not  pubUshed  till  1774.  When  Gray 
criticised  the  Minstrel  he  objected  to  its  author 
that,  after  many  stanzas,  the  description  went 
on  and  the  narrative  stopped.      Beattie  very 

^  It  !•  to  be  fottnd  in  the  Soottlab  Magasine;  and,  if  I 
may  Judge  from  an  obwure  recollection  of  it,  is  at  least 
as  well  worthy  of  lerival  Ss  some  of  his  minor  pieces. 
rSae  It  also  in  the  AUUne  edition  of  Beattie,  p.  9T.J 
01 


justly  answered  to  this  criticism,  that  he  meant 
the  poem  for  description,  not  for  incidentf  But 
he  aeems  to  have  forgotten  this  proper  apology, 
when  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  his  in- 
tention of  producing  Edwin,  in  some  subsequent 
books,  in  the  character  of  a  warlike  bard  in- 
spiring his  countrymen  to  battle,  and  oontributiDg 
to  repel  their  invaders^  This  intention,  if  he 
ever  seriously  entertained  it,  might  have  pro- 
duced some  new  kind  of  poem,  but  would  have 
formed  an  incongruous  counterpart  to  the  piece 
as  it  now  stands,  which,  as  a  picture  of  still  life, 
and  a  vehicle  of  contemplative  morality,  has  a 
charm  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  bold  evolu- 
tions of  heroic  narrative.  After  having  portrayed 
his  young  enthusiast  with  such  advanUge  in 
a  state  of  visionary  quiet,  it  would  have  been 
too  violent  a  transition  to  have  begun  in  a 
new  book  to  surround  him  with  dates  of  time 
and  names  of  places.  The  interest  which  we 
attach  to  Edwin's  character,  would  have  been 
lost  in  a  more  ambitious  efibrt  to  make  him 
a  greater  or  more  important,  or  a  more  locally 
defined  being.  It  is  the  solitary  growth  of  his 
genius,  and  his  isolated  and  mystic  abstraction 
from  mankind,  that  fix  our  attention  on  the 
romantic  features  of  that  genius.  The  sim- 
plicity of  hui  fate  does  not  divert  us  from  his 
mind  to  his  circumstances.  A  more  unworldly 
air  ia  given  to  his  character,  that  instead  of 
being  tacked  to  the  fiite  of  kings,  he  was  one 
«  Who  envied  not,  who  never  thought  of  kings;" 
and  that,  instead  of  mingling  with  the  troubles 
which  deface  the  creation,  he  only  existed  to 
make  his  thoughts  the  mirror  of  its  beauty 
and  magnificence.  Another  English  critic§  has 
blamed  Edwin's  vision  of  the  fairies  as  too 
splendid  and  artificial  for  a  simple  youth;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  ascribed  to  Ed- 
win, as  he  lived  in  minstrel  days,  that  necessarily 
excluded  such  materials  from  his  fancy.  Had  he 
beheld  steam-engines  or  dock-yards  in  his  sleep, 
the  vision  might  have  been  pronounced  to  be  too 
artificial ;  but  he  might  have  heard  of  fiiiries  and 
their  dances,  and  even  of  tapers,  gold,  and  gems, 
from  the  ballads  of  his  native  country.  In  the 
second  book  of  the  poem  there  are  some  fine 
stanzas;  but  he  has  taken  Edwin  out  of  the 
scho(4  of  nature,  and  placed  him  in  his  own,  that 
of  moral  philosophy ;  and  hence  a  degree  of  lan- 
guor is  experienced  by  the  reader. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  «  Eraay  on 
Truth,"  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  <«  Minstrel," 
he  paid  his  first  visit  to  London.  His  reception, 
in  Uie  highest  literary  and  polite  circles,  was  dis- 
tinguished and  flattering.    The  university  of  Ox- 


{t  Gxay  complained  of  a  want  of  action.  **  As  to  descrip- 
tion," he  savs,  **  I  hare  always  thought  that  it  made  the 
mont  gracerol  ornament  of  poetry,  but  never  ought  to 
make  the  sul:|jeet."J 

[X  This  was  no  wrUten  intention^  hot  one  delivered  orally 
in  reply  to  a  question  tmsn  Sir  WOliam  Forbes.  An  Inra- 
eion,  however,  had  been  Ibr  long  a  settled  poAnt-Hmne 
crest  service  that  the  minstrel  was  to  do  his  country;  hut 
bis  plan  was  never  concerted.] 

{Dr.AlUn. 
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ford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  the  fOTereign  himself,  besides  honouring  him 
with  a  personal  conference,  bestowed  on  him  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal for  transferring  him  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  expressed  his  wish  to  de- 
cline, from  a  fear  of  those  personal  enemies  whom 
he  had  excited  by  his  Essay  on  Truth.  This 
motive,  if  it  was  his  real  one,  must  have  been 
connected  with  that  weakness  and  irritability  on 
polemical  subjects  which  have  been  already  al- 
luded to.  His  metaphysical  fame  perhaps  stood 
higher  in  Aberdeen  than  in  Edinburgh ;  but  to 
have  dreaded  personal  hostility  in  the  capital  of  a 
religious  country,  amid  thousands  of  individuals 
as  pious  as  himself,  was  a  weakness  unbecoming 
the  professed  champion  of  truth.  For  reasons 
of  delicacy,  more  creditable  to  his  memory, 
he  declined  a  living  in  the  Church  of  England, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Porteous. 

After  this,  there  is  not  much  incident  in  his 
life.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  Essays  in 
1776,  and  another  in  1783 ;  and  the  outline  of 
his  academical  lectures  in  1790.  In  the  same 
year,  he  edited,  at  Edinburgh,  Addison's  papers 
in  "  The  Spectator,"  and  wrote  a  preface  for  the 
edition.  He  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  family. 
The  mental  disorder  of  his  wife,  for  a  long  time 
before  it  assumed  the  shape  of  decided  derange- 
ment, broke  out  in  caprices  of  temper,  which  dis- 
turbed his  domestic  peace,  and  almost  precluded 
him  from  having  visitors  in  his  family.    The  loss 


of  his  son,  James  Hay  Beattie,  a  yoang  man  «f 
highly  promising  talents,  who  had  been  cjottjoined 
with  him  in  his  professonhip,  was  the  grectsst, 
though  not  the  last  calamity  of  bis  life.  Ht 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  his  spirits  after  that 
melancholy  event,  by  another  jouniey  to  BnglaBd, 
and  some  of  his  letters  from  dienoe  bespeak  a 
temporary  composure  and  cheerfblneas ;  hot  lbs 
wound  was  never  healed.  Even  onsic,  of  which 
he  had  always  been  fond,  ceased  to  be  egTeeabfe 
to  him  from  the  lively  recollections  which  it  ex- 
cited of  the  hours  which  he  had  been  aocostomed 
to  spend  in  that  recreation  with  his  fevoarite  boy. 
He  published  the  poons  of  this  youth,  vrith  a 
partial  eulogy  upon  his  genius,  sudi  as  might  be 
well  excused  from  a  father  so  situated.  At  the 
end  of  six  years  more,  hn  other  son,  Montagus 
Beattie,  was  also  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.  This  misfortune  crushed  his  spirits  even 
to  temporary  alienation  of  mind.  With  his  wife 
in  a  madhouse,  his  sons  dead,  and  his  own  health 
broken,  he  might  be  pardoned  for  saying,  as  he 
looked  on  the  corpse  of  his  last  child,  **■  I  have 
done  with  this  world."  Indeed  he  acted  as  if  be 
felt  BO ;  for,  though  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
he  applied  to  no  study,  enjoyed  no  eodetj,  and 
answered  but  few  letters  of  his  friends.  Yet, 
amid  the  depth  of  his  melancholy,  he  would  some- 
times acquiesce  in  his  childless  fate,  and  exdaim, 
"How  could  (  have  borne  to  •see  their  elegant 
minds  mangled  with  madness  V*  He  waa  struck 
with  palsy  in  1799,  by  repeated  attacks  of  which 
his  life  terminated  in  1803. 


THE  MINSTREL;  OB,  THE  PROGRESS  OF  GENIUS. 

BOOK  I. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime  [afar; 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war ; 
Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown. 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  un- 
known ! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days 
Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all ; 
Him  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  voice  of  praise 
The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 
There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall    [Fame ; 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.  Nor  higtieraim 
Had  be,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines 
proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  feme  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay, 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array ; 


His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray : 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way. 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung; 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride. 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain ; 
With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide : 
The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign  ; 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely 

swain 
Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms. 
They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain. 
The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms. 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul   the  love  of  gold 

alarms. 

Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adon, 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  mom. 
While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float : 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  acene  remote. 
Where  the  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hilL 
Oh  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill. 
But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where 
they  will. 
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Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Natore's  band ; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 
Yet  all  ber  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plann'd. 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 
With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow ; 
If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise ; 
There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 
Here  peaceful  are  the  Tales,  and  pnre  the  skies. 
And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the 
eyes. 

Then  grieve  not,  thou,  to  whom  the  indulgent 

Muse 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire ; 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
The  imperial  banquet,  and  the  rich  atture. 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  ? 
No;  let  thy  Heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven 

aspire, 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony,  resigned, 
Ambition's  groveling  crew  for  ever  lefi  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll. 
Stung  with  disease,  and  stupefied  with  spleen ; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen. 
Even  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide, 
(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene,) 
Where  fear,  distrust,  malevolence,  abide, 
And  impotent  desire,  and  disappointed  pride ! 

Ob,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, 
Oh  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be 
forgiven  1 

These  charms  shall  work  thy  soul's  eternal  health. 
And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy,  impart. 
But  these  thou  must  renounce,  if  lust  of  wealth 
E'er  win  its  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart : 
For  ah !  it  poisons  like  a  scorpion's  dart ; 
Prompting   the   ungenerous  wish,   the  selfish 

scheme, 
The  stem  resolve  unmoved  by  pity's  smart, 
The  troublous  day,  and  long  distressful  dream. 
Return,  my  roving  Mus^,  resume  tby  purposed 

theme. 

There  lived  in  Crothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degree ; 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in   Fairyland   might 

dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady  ; 
But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  channs ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest;  innocent,  though  free; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  invincible  in  arms. 


The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never  sway'd ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock : 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock ; 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent. 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wheresoe'er 
they  went 

From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment 

springs: 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy. 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy : 
Nor  Fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled ; 
He  moum'd  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy. 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phcebe  smiled. 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a 

child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast. 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife : 
Each  season  look'd  delightful  as  it  past, 
To  the  fond  husband  and  the  feithful  wife. 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
They  never  roam'd ;  secure  beneath  the  storm 
Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife, 
Where  peace  and  love  are  canker'd  by  the  worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold, 
Was  all  the  offipring  of  this  humble  pair : 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold ; 
No  prodigy  appear'd  in  earth  or  air. 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth ; 
The  parents'  transport,  and  the  parents'  care ; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and  wit,  and 
worth; 
And  one  long  summer  day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy, 
Deep  thought  ofl  seem'd  to  fix  his  infent  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy : 
Silent  when  glsd ;  affectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighboura  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd 
the  lad : 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  be- 
lieved him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  1 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps;  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head. 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
Inhere  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam. 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weary 
team. 
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The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring ; 

His  heart,  from  cniel  sport  estranged,  would 

bleed 
To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing, 
By  trap  or  net;  by  arrow,  or  by  sling; 
These  he  detested ;  those  he  soom*d  to  wield : 
He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 
Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might 

yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And«ees,  on  high,  amid  the  encircling  groves, 
From  diff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine : 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join, 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  1 
Ah !  no :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms 
to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traoed  the  uplands,  to  survey. 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn. 
The  crimson  doud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray. 
And  lake,  dim-gleeming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  vrithdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  tdl. 
But  lo!  the  sun  ftppeazs!  and  heaven,  earth, 
ocean,  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand  sublime. 
Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round. 
Now  scoop'd  in  gul6,  with  mountains  now 

emboss'd ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar 

profound ! 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle,  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight : 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzUng  sbene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  control. 

«  Oh  ye  wild  groves,  oh  where  is  now  your  bloom !" 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
«Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy 

gloom. 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought! 
Why  do  the  birds  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowen,  their  mansions  now  forsake  ? 
Ah !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  1 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the 

brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 


*<  Where  now  Ae  rill,  melodious,  pore  and  cotA, 
And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty 

crown'd ! 
Ah !  see  the  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggidi  pool. 
Have  all  the  solitary  vale  embrown'd  ; 
Fled  each  hit  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound. 
The  raven  croaks  fbriom  on  naked  spray : 
And  hark !  the  river,  bursting  every  moond, 
Down  Ae  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shatter'd  rocks 

away. 

<<  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  eailfa : 

So  flourishes  and  fodes  majestic  man. 

Fair  is  the  bod  his  vernal  mom  brings  forth. 

And  fostering  galas  a  while  the  nvnling  foil. 

Oh  smile,  ye  Heavens,  serene ;  ye  mildi 

Ye  blighting  whiriwinds,  spare  his  balmy  ] 

Nor  lessen  of  his  lifo  the  little  span. 

Borne  on  the  swift,  though  nleat,  wings  of 

Time, 
Old  age  comes  on  apBce  to  ravag*  all  ihm  dna^. 

•<  And  be  it  80.    Let  those  deplofe  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  aojoorn : 
But  \otiy  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb^ 
Can  smile  at  fate,  and  wonder  how  they  momn. 
Shall  Spring    to  these  sad  eoenes  no  more 

return  1 
Is  yonder  wave  the  sun's  eternal  bed  t 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  barn. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influ«noe  siied* 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead. 

"  Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  ! 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  live  1 
Is  it  for  this  foir  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  1 
No:    Heaven*s    immortal    springs    shall    yet 

arrive. 
And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again, 
Bright  through  the  eternal  year  of  Love's  triam- 

phant  i«ign." 

This  truth  sublime  his  simple  sire  had  taaght : 
In  sooth  'twas  almost  all  the  shepherd  knew. 
No  subtile  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought. 
Nor  ever  wish'd  his  Edwin  to  pursue.      [view, 
«Let  man's  own  sphere,"  said  he,  "confine  his 
Be  man's  peculiar  work  bis  sole  delight" 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  wam'd  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right. 
By  pleasure  unseduced,  unawed  by  lawless  mighL 

« And  from  the  prayer  of  Want,  and  plaint  of 
Oh  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear !      [Woe, 
Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below. 
Ah !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  to 

hear! 
To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  ttS  be  done. 
Forgive  thy  foes ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear. 
And  friends,  and  native  land ;  nor  those  alone ; 
All  human  weal  and  woe  learn  thou  to  make 

thine  own." 
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See,  in  ttie  rear  of  the  warm  sunny  shower 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly ; 
For  now  the  storm  of  summer  rain  is  o'er, 
And  cool,  and  fresh,  and  fragrant  is  the  sky. 
And  lo !  in  the  dark  east,  expanded  high, 
The  rainbow  brightens  to  the  setting  sun  ! 
Fond  fool,  that  deem'st  the  streaming  glory  nigh. 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardour  has  begun ! 
Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  run. 

Yet  couldst  thou  learn,  that  thus  it  fares  with  age. 
When  pleasure,  wealth,  or  power,  the  bosom 

warm. 
This  baffled  hope  might  tame  thy  manhood's  rage, 
And  disappointment  of  her  sting  disarm. 
But  why  should  foresight  thy  fond  heart  alarm  1 
Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire ; 
Pumie,  poor  imp,  the  imaginary  charm, 
Indulge  gay  hope  and  fancy's  pleasing  fiie: 
Fancy  and  hope  too  soon  shall  of  themseWesexpiro, 

When  the  long-sounding  curiew  from  afar 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 
Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star. 
Lingering  and  listening,  wander'd  down  the  vale. 
There  would  he  dream  of  graves,  and  corses  pale ; 
And  ghosts  that  to  the  charnel-dungeon  throng, 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain,  and  wail, 
Till  silenced  by  the  owl's  terrific  song, 
Or  blast  that  shrieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  aisles 
along. 

Or  when  the  setting  moon,  in  crimson  dyed. 

Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep. 

To  haunted    stream,  remote    fivm    man,  he 

hied. 
Where  &y8  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep ; 
And  there  let  Fancy  rove  at  large,  till  sle^ 
A  vision  brought  to  his  entranced  sight. 
And  first,  a  wildly  murmuring  wind  'gan  creep 
Shrill  to  his  ringing  ear;  then  tapers  bright. 
With  instantaneous  gleam,  illumed  the  vault  of 
'^nighL 

Anon  in  view  a  portal's  blazon'd  arch 
Arose :  the  trumpet  bids  the  valves  nnfold ; 
And  forth  an  host  of  little  warriors  march, 
Grasping  the  diamond  lance,  and  targe  of  gold. 
Their  look  was  gentle,  their  demeanour  bold, 
A  nd  green  their  helms,  and  green  their  silk  attire ; 
And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old. 
The  long-robed  minstrels  wake  the  warbling  wire. 
And  some  with  mellow  breath  the  martial  pipe 
inspire. 

With  merriment,  and  song,  and  timbrels  dear, 
A  troop  of  dames  from  myrtle  bowers  advance; 
The  little  warriors  dofif  the  targe  and  spear, 
And  loud  euliveniag  strains  provoke  the  dance. 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance ; 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maze ; 
Mow  bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spring,  then 

glance 
Rapid  along :  with  many-colonr'd  rays 
Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing  forests 

blaze. 


The  dream  is  fled.    Proud  harbinger  of  day. 
Who  scaredst  the  vision  with  thy  clarion  shrill, 
Fell  chanticleer !  who  oft  hath  reft  away 
My  fancied  good,  and  brought  substantial  illl 
Oh  to  thy  cursed  scream,  discordant  still, 
Let  harmony  aye  shut  her  gentle  ear : 
Thy  boastftU  mirth  let  jealous  rivals  spill. 
Insult  thy  crest,  and  glossy  pinions  tear. 
And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear. 

Forbear,  my  Muse.    Let  love  attune  thy  line. 
Revoke  the  speU.    Thine  Edwin  frets  not  so. 
For  how  should  he  at  wicked  chance  repine. 
Who  feels  fit>m  eveiy  change  amusement  flow ! 
Even  now  bis  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow. 
As  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  mom, 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow. 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are 
borne. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  1 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain 

side. 
The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  for  and  wide. 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  difls  above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love. 
And  the  frill  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield;  and, 

hark! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderoua  wagon 


Through  rustling  com  the  hare  astonish'd  springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-dock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester'd  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  dear  fivm  her  aerial  tour. 

O  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme ! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 
Oh  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim. 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 
Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew. 
From  Pyrrho's  maze  and  Epicurus'  sty ; 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few. 
Who  to  the  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and 

Teach  beauty,  virtne,  truth,  and  k>ve,  and  melody. 

Hence !  ye,  who  snare  and  stupefy  the  mind. 
Sophists,  of  beauty,  virtue,  joy,  the  bane! 
Greedy  and  fell,  though  impotent  and  blind. 
Who  spread  your  filthy  nets  in  Troth's  fiiir  fiine. 
And  ever  ply  your  venom'd  fangs  amain ! 
Hence  to  dark  error's  den,  whose  rankling  slime 
First  gave  you  form!    Hence!  lest  the  Muse 

should  deign 
(Though  loath  on  theme  so  mean  to  waste  a 

rhyme), 
With  vengeance  to  pursue  your  sacrilogioiui  crime* 
8l2 
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Bat  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay, 
Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth ! 
Whose  song,  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay. 
Amused  my  childhood,  and  informed  my  youth. 
Oh  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  soothe. 
Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderings 

guide; 
Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth, 
For  well  I  know  wherever  ye  reside. 
There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide. 

Ah  me !  neglected  on  the  lonesome  plain. 
As  yet  poor  Edwin  never  knew  your  lore. 
Save  when  against  the  winter's  drenching  rain, 
And  driving  snow,  the  cottage  shut  the  door. 
Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar, 
Her  legend  when  the  beldame  'gan  impart. 
Or  chant  the  old  heroic  ditty  o'er, 
Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart; 
Much  he  the  tale  admired,  but  more  the  tuneful 
art. 

Various  and  strange  was  the  long-winded  tale ; 
And  halls,and  knights,and  feats  of  arms,  displayed ; 
Or  meny  swains,  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 
And  sing  enamour'd  of  the  nut-brown  maid ; 
The  moonlight  revel  of  the  fairy  glade  ; 
Or  bags,  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood, 
And  ply  in  caves  the  unutterable  trade 
'Midst  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  the  moon  in 

blood, 
Yell  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  the  infuriate 

flood. 

But  when  to  horror  his  amazement  rose, 
A  gentler  strain  the  beldame  would  rehearse, 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes, 
The  orphan-babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce. 
Oh  cruel !  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  sear'd  to  stone  1 
For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse, 
To  latest  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 
Those  hopeless  orphan   babes  by  thy  fell  arts 
undone. 

Behold, with  berries  smear'd,  vrith  brambles  torn. 
The  babes  now  fiimish'd  lay  them  down  to  die : 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 
Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie ; 
Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  hears  their  dying  cry: 
"  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more." 
But  thou,who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  darest  defy. 
This  deed  with  fruitless  tears  shall  soon  deplore. 
When  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames 
consume  thy  store. 

A  stifled  smile  of  stem  vindictive  joy 
Brighten'd  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear, 
<*  But  why  should    gold   man's    feeble  mind 

decoy. 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  t" 
O  Edwin !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere. 
The  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark  even  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 
But  let  us  hope ;  to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Jjet  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  well. 


Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  check'd. 
Nor  check'd  the  tender  tear  to  Miseiy  given; 
From  guilt*s  contagious  power  shall  that  protect, 
This  soflen  and  refine  the  soul  for  Heaven. 
But  dreadful  is  their  doom,  whom  doubt  hai     1 
driven  I 

To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego : 
Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  liveo. 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know. 
But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  woe. 

Shall  he,  whose  birth,  maturity,  and  age 
Scarce  fill  the  cirde  of  one  summer  day,-^ 
Shall  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  and  rage. 
Exclaim  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay, 
If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray. 
If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend ! 
Or  shall  fi^l  man  Heaven's  dread  decree  gainsay. 
Which  bade  the  series  of  events  extend 
Wide  through  unnumber'd  worids,  and  ages  with- 
out end ! 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 
Through   the  dark  medium  of  life's  foveririi 

dream; 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan. 
If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem. 
Nor  is  that  part  perhaps  what  mortals  deem ; 
Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 
Oh  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteeoo. 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies : 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust;  be  humble,  and  be 

wise. 

Thus  Heaven  enlarged  his  soul  in  riper  yean. 
For  Nature  gave  him  strength,  and  fire,  to  soar 
On  Fancy's  wing  above  this  vale  of  tears ; 
Where  dark,  cold-hearted  sceptics,  creeping,  poire 
Through  microscope  of  metaphysic  lore : 
And  much  they  grope  for  truth,  but  never  hit. 
For  why  ?     Their  powers,  inadequate  before. 
This  idle  art  makes  more  and  more  unfit; 
Yet  deem  they  darkness  light,  and  their  vain  blun- 
ders wit. 

Nor  was  this  ancient  dame  a  foe  to  mirth : 
Her  ballad,  jest,  and  riddle's  quaint  device 
Oft  cheer'd  the  shepherds  round  their  social 

hearth ; 
Whom  levity  or  spleen  could  ne'er  entice 
To  purchase  chat,  or  laughter,  at  the  price 
Of  decency.    Nor  let  it  faith  exceed, 
That  Nature  forms  a  rustic  taste  so  nice. 
Ah !  had  they  been  of  court  or  city  breed. 
Such  delicacy  were  right  marvellous  indeed. 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave. 
He  roam'd  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  clouds  stupendous,  fit>m  the  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue : 
Where  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew. 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  g^ant  size. 
And  glittering  clifls  on  difib,  and  fieiy  ramparts 
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Thenoe  inusmg  onward  to  the  soundiBg  shore, 
The  lone  enthusiast  oil  would  take  his  way, 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.    In  black  array 
When  sulphurous  clouds  roll'd  on  the  autumnal 

day. 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man. 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray. 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  Heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling 

thunder  ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join*d, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thraU, 
From  the  rude  gambol  fiir  remote  reclined. 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the 

wind. 
Ah,  then  all  jollity  seem*d  noise  and  folly : 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined, 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenJy  me- 
lancholy ! 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt? 

Alas !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn ! 

Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 

Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom  ? 

He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  soom. 

The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ;  * 

Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page;  or 

mourn, 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton 

swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  plann'd ; 
Song  was  his  fiivourite  and  first  pursuit 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand, 
And  languish'd  to  bis  breath  the  plaintive  fiute. 


His  m&nt  Muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute : 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ; 
And  Edwin  gain'd  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare  : 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  of  beautiful  or  new, 
Sublime  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky, 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  ofier'd  to  bis  view, 
He  scann'd  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old, 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penuiy  controU'd, 
And  solitude,  her  soul  his  graces  gan  unfold. 

Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dreary  land, 
For  many  a  long  monUi  lost  in  snow  profound. 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland. 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  storms  are  bound ; 
From  silent  mountains,  straight,  with  startling 

aound. 
Torrents  are  hurl'd ;  green  hills  emerge ;  and  lo. 
The  trees  with  fi>liage,  clifis  with  fiowera,  are 

crownM ; 
Pure  rills  through  vales  of  verdure  warbling  go ; 
And  wonder,  love,  and  joy,  the  peasant's  heart 

overflow. 

Here  pause,  my  Gothic  lyre,  a  little  while ; 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  daim. 
But  on  this  verse  if  Montague*  should  smile, 
New  strains  ere  long  shall  animate  thy  frame ; 
And  her  applause  to  me  is  more  than  fame ; 
For  still  with  truth  accords  her  taste  refined. 
At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim. 
I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  min(l. 
Whom  Nature's  charms  inspire,  and  love  of 
human  kind. 
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[BonmTM.    nM,UOk] 


This  light  and  amusing  poet  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Anstey,  rector  of  Brinkeley,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, who  had  been  a  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  When  very  young,  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  From 
thence  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  placed  at 
the  fourth  form,  as  an  oppidan,  and  afterward  on 
the  foundation.  He  finished  hia  studies  at  Eton 
with  a  creditable  character,  and  in  1741  went  as 
captain  to  the  Mount  From  thence  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  some  reputation 
by  his  Tripos  verses.  In  1746,  he  was  admitted 
fellow  ef  King's  college,  and  in  the  following 
year  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  the  university. 
When  he  had  nearly  completed  the  terms  of  his 
qualification  for  that  of  master  of  arts,  he  was 
prevented  from  obtaining  it  in  consequence  of 
what  his  own  son,  his  biographer,  calls  a  spirited 
and  popular  opposition,  which  he  showed  to  the 


leading  men  of  the  university.  The  phrase  of 
« popular  and  spirited  opposition,"  sounds  pro- 
mising to  the  curiosity ;  but  the  reader  must  not 
expect  too  much,  lest  he  should  be  disappointed 
by  learning  that  this  popular  opposition  was  only 
his  refusing  to  deliver  certain  declamations,  which 
the  heads  of  the  university  (unfiidrly  it  was 
thought)  required  from  the  badielors  of  King's 
College.  Anstey,  as  senior  of  the  order  of 
bachelors,  had  to  deliver  the  first  oration.  He 
contrived  to  begin  his  speech  with  a  rhapsody  of 
adverbs,  which,  with  no  direct  meaning,  hinted  a 
ridicule  on  the  arbitrary  injunction  of  the  uni- 
versity rulers.  They  soon  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount from  the  rostrum,  and  called  upon  him 
for  a  new  declamation,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, only  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  pointing 

[»  Mrs.  Montagne.] 
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finer  irony  in  the  shape  of  an  apology.  This 
affront  was  not  forgotten  by  his  superiors ;  and 
when  he  applied  for  his  degree,  it  was  refused 
to  him. 

In  the  year  1756  he  married  Miss  Calvert, 
sister  to  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend  John 
Calvert,  Esq.  of  Albury  Hail,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  sat  in  several  successive  parliaments  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  Having  succeeded,  after 
his  marriage,  to  his  father's  estate,  he  retired  to 
the  family  seat  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  seems  to 
have  spent  his  days  in  that  smooth  happiness 
which  gives  life  few  remarkable  eras.  He  was 
addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  country,  undisturbed  by  ambition, 
and  happy  in  the  possession  of  firiends  and  fi>i^ 
tune.  His  first  literary  effort  which  was  pub- 
lished, was  his  translation  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
Churchyard  into  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Roberts,  author  of  "  Judah  Re- 
stored." He  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Gray,  and  derived  from  him  Uie  benefit  of  some 
remarks  on  his  translation. 

His  first  publication   in  English  verse   was 


<*The  New  Bath  Gnide,"  which  appeared  in 
1766.  The  droll  and  ftmiliar  manner  fi(  the 
poem  is  original;  but  its  leading  diaracter*  are 
evidently  borrowed  fiwm  SmoUetL*  Anstey  gave 
the  copy  price  of  the  piece,  vrfaich  was  JCSOO,  as 
a  charitable  donation  to  the  hospital  of  Bath; 
and  Dodsley,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold,  with  re- 
markable generosity  restored  the  copyright  to 
its  author,  after  it  had  been  eleven  yenn  pnb> 
Itthed. 

His  other  works  hardly  require  the  inveati- 
gation  of  their  date.  In  the  decline  of  lift  he 
meditated  a  collection  of  his  letters  and  poems; 
but  letters  recovered  from  the  repositories  of  dead 
friends  are  but  melancholy  reikdings ;  and,  pro- 
bably overcome  by  the  sensations  which  they  ex- 
cited, he  desisted  from  his  collection.  After  a 
happy  enjoyment  of  life,  (during  fifty  yean  of 
which  he  had  never  been  confined  to  bed,  except 
one  day,  by  an  accidental  hurt  upon  his  leg,)  he 
quietly  resigned  his  existence,  at  the  hoose  of  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  retaining  his 
Acuities  to  the  last 
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Mr.  Sucpxia  B    w    »    p  to  Lsdy  B— n- 
Uall  North. 


-Br-I)»  at  - 


A  Public  Breakfiist— MotlTeH  fbr  tho  mme — ^A  LM  of  the 
Company — A  tender  Scene— An  nnlbrtonate  Incident. 

What  blessings  attend,  my  dear  mother,  all  those 
Who  to  crowds  of  admirers  their  persons  expose ! 
Do  the  gods  such  a  noble  ambition  inspire  ? 
Or  gods  do  we  make  of  each  ardent  desire  ? 
Oh  generous  passion  !  'tis  yours  to  afford 
The  splendid  assembly,  the  plentiful  board ; 
To  thee  do  I  owe  such  a  breakfast  this  mom, 
As  I  ne'er  saw  before  since  the  hour  I  was  born ; 
'Twas  you  made  my  Lord  Ragamuffin  come  here. 
Who,  they  say,  has  been  lately  created  a  Peer, 
And  to-day  with  extreme  complaisance  and  re- 
spect ask'd 
All  the  people  at  Bath  to  a  general  breakfast 

You've  heard  of  my  Lady  Bunbutter,no  doubt. 
How  she  loves  an  assembly,  fandango,  or  rout ; 
No  lady  in  London  is  half  so  expert 
At  a  snug  private  party  her  friends  to  divert; 
But  they  say  that,  of  late,  she's  grown  sick  of 

the  town. 
And  often  to  Bath  condescends  to  come  dovrn  : 
Her  Ladyship's  favourite  house  is  the  Bear : 
Her  chariot,  and  servants,  and  horses  are  there : 
My  Lady  declares  that  rAvirYn%  is  good ; 
As  all  with  a  separate  maintenance  should : 
For  when  you  hav^  put  out  the  conjugal  fire, 
'Tis  time  for  ail  sensible  folk  to  retire ; 

[*  Anatev  was  the  orignal,  fbr  Hnmphxey  Clinker  was 
not  out  tin  1771,  nor  written  before  1770.  Tliis  inadTer- 
tency  of  Mr.  Campbell  han  been  pointed  ont  bj  Lord  Bjron 
In  Uie  Appendix  to  the  6th  Canto  of  Don  Juan. 

'« Bat  Anatey'e  diverting  saUre,"  mys  Sir  Walter  Boott. 
*<  was  but  a  aught  sketch,  oompand  to  the  finished  and 


If  Hymen  no  longer  his  fingers  will  scorch. 
Little  Cupid  for  others  can  whip  in  his  toreb. 
So  pert  is  he  grown  since  the  custom  began 
To  be  married  and  parted  as  quick  as  you  can. 
Now  my  Lord  had  the  honour  of  coming  down 

post, 
To  pay  his  respects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 
In  hopes  he  her  Ladyship's  favour  might  win. 
By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn. 
I'm  sure  he's  a  person  of  great  resolution. 
Though  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  constitution ; 
For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  'cross  the  river. 
And  vow'd  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  for  his 

liver  : 
He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote. 
If  we  all  for  Spring-gardens  set  out  in  a  boat : 
I  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 
Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 
For  sure,  such  confusion  was  never  yet  known  ; 
Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  blown  : 
While  his  Lordship,  embroider'd  and  powder'd 

all  o'er. 
Was  bowing  and  handing  the  ladies  ashore : 
How  the  misses  did  huddle  and  scuddle,  and  run : 
One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  fun ; 
For  by  wagging  their  tails,  they  all  seem'd  to 

take  pains 
To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains; 
And  'twas  pretty  to  see  how,  like  birds  of  a  feather, 
The  people  of  quality  flock'd  all  together ; 
All  pressing,  addressing,  caressing,  and  fpnd. 
Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond : 


elaborate  manner  in  which  Smollett  has,  in  the  lint 

{>Iac6,  identifinl  hift  characters,  and  then  fitted  them  wUh 
angoage,  sentiments,  and  poweri  of  observaUon,  in  ezacS 
eorreepondence  with  their  talents,  temper,  condition,  and 
disposition."— JfiiC  Ft.  Warla^  toL  iii.  p.  160.J 
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YouVe  read  all  their  namea  in  the  newa,!  auppoae, 
Bat,  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goes : 
There  was  Lady  Greasewrister, 
And  Madam  Yan-Twister 
Her  Ladyship's  sister ; 
Lord  Cram,  and  Lord  Yaltnre, 
Sir  Brandish  O'CuIter, 
With  Marshal  Garozer, 
And  old  Lady  Monzer, 
And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Pansmowzer: 
Besides  many  others,  who  all  in  the  rain  went, 
On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment : 
The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance, 
A  nd  ate  bread-and-butter  with  great  perseverance : 
All  the  chocolate,  too,  that  my  Lord  set  before  'em, 
The  ladies  despatch'd  with  the  utmost  decoram. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around. 
The  horns'  and  the  clarions'  echoing  sound : 
Sweet  were  the  strains,  as  odorous  gales  that 

blow 
O'er  fragrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow. 
That  Peer  was  quite  raviah'd,  while  close  to  his  side 
Sat  Lady  Bunbutter,  in  beautiful  pride ! 
Oft  turning  his  eyes,  he  with  rapture  survey'd 
All  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  display'd. 
As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander 
Timotheus,  the  musical  son  of  Thersander, 
Breathed  heavenly  measures; 
The  prince  was  in  pain, 
And  could  not  contain. 
While  Thais  was  sitting  beside  him ; 
But,  before  all  his  peers. 
Was  for  shaking  the  spheres. 
Such  goods  the  kind  gods  did  provide  him ; 
Grew  bolder  and  bolder. 
And  cock'd  up  his  shoulder. 
Like  the  son  of  great  Jupiter  Ammon, 
Till  at  length  quite  oppress'd. 
He  sunk  on  her  breast. 
And  lay  there  as  dead  as  a  salmon. 
Oh  bad  I  a  voice  that  was  stronger  than  steel. 
With  twice  fifty  tongues  to  express  what  I  feel. 
And  as  many  good  mouths,  yet  I  never  could  utter 
All  the  speeches  my  Lord  made  to  Lady  Bun- 
butter  ! 
So  polite  all  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  touch'd  a  bit. 
While  she  ate  up  his  rolls  and  applauded  his  wit : 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  true  taite,  when  they 

treat. 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  never  should  eat : 
And  if  that  be  the  fashion,  I  never  will  give 
Any  grand  entertainment  as  long  as  I  live : 
For  Vm  of  opinion  'tis  proper  to  cheer 
The  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  the  ear. 
Nor  me  did  the  charming  concerto  of  Abel 
Regale  like  the  breakfast  I  saw  on  the  table : 
I  freely  will  own  I  the  muffins  preferred 
To  all  the  genteel  conversation  I  heard, 
E'en  though  Fd  the  honour  of  sitting  between 
My  Lady  StufiUlamask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 
Who  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  fdgfuly  machine. 
Cries  Peggy,  "  This  place  is  enchantingly  pretty ; 
We  never  can  see  such  a  thing  in  the  city  : 
92 


Yon  may  spend  all  your  lifetime  in  Cateaton-street, 

And  never  so  civil  a  gentleman  meet ; 

You  may  talk  what  you  please ;  you  may  search 

London  through ; 
You  may  go  to  Carlisle's,  and  to  Almanac's  too: 
And  V\\  give  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host, 
For  cofifee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toast : 
How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his 

wife. 
And  how  civil  to  folk  be  ne'er  saw  in  his  life !" — 
''These  horns,"  cries  my  lady,  <<so  tickle  one's  ear. 
Lord !  what  would  I  give  that  Sir  Simon  was  here ! 
To  the  next  public  breakfast  Sir  Simon  shall  go. 
For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  venture  to  know : 
Sur  Simon  would  gladly  his  Lordship  attend, 
And  my  Lord  would  be  pleased  with  so  cheerful 

a  friend." 
80  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  pariah  have  ate  for  this  week 

past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  throng 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  %nd  jostling  along : 
For  his  Lordship  was  pleased  that  the  company 

now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curt'sy  and  bow: 
And  my  Lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seemed  vastly 

proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd : 
And  when,  like  Chaldeans,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  Lord, 
Some  few  insig^ficant  folk  went  away. 
Just  to  follow  the  employments  and  ^s  of  the 

day; 
But  those  who  kn^w  better  their  time  how  to 

spend. 
The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 
Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  performed  a  CotiUum, 
Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postillion ; 
All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy, 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could 

employ. 
— Now  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother, 

relate 
The  misfortunes  that  fidl  to  the  lot  of  the  great  1 
As  homeward  we  came — 'tis  with  sorrow  you'll 

hear 
What  a  dreadful  disaster  attended  the  Peer: 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed ; 
Or  whether  his  Lordship  was  charm'd  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  Lke  Narcissus  of  old ; 
In  handing  old  Lady  Bumfidget  and  daughter, 
This  obsequious  Lord  tumbled  into  the  water ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the 

boat. 
And  I  left  all  the  ladies  a  cleaning  his  coat 

Thus  the  feast  was  concluded,  as  far  as  I  hear, 
To  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  that  were  there. 
Oh  may  he  give  breakfiists  as  long  as  he  stays, 
For  I  ne'er  ate  a  better  in  all  my  born  days. 
In  haste  I  conclude,  dec  dec.  dec 

8  B— X— B^-D. 

Bath,  1766. 
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WHAT  DID  DENHAM  AND  WALLER  EFFECT  FOR  ENGLISH 
VERSIFICATION? 


As  every  poet  distrnguuhed  for  his  cultiyation 
of  our  ooaplet  numbers  that  has  touched  upon  the 
Art  of  Poetry,  or  made  selections  fr^  our  poets, 
has  spoken  of  our  heroics  with  rhynVas  our  only 
true  poetic  measure,  indeed  as  if  we  had  no  other, 
and  made  Denham  and  Waller  the  fathers  of  our 
versification,  a  refutation  of  an  absurdity  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  English  litera- 
ture will  not  be  without  its  use.  An  assertion  trace- 
able in  fifty  places  to  Dryden,  sanctioned  in  some 
way  by  Prior,*  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  scope 
and  tendency  of  Dr.  Johnson's  writings :  but  not, 
it  is  right  to  add,  without  its  other  assistances  ;  for 
when  Goldsmith  published  his  Select  Beauties  of 
British  Poetry,  he  found  no  poet  to  cull  a  single 
flower  from  before  Waller--a  more  contracted 
taste,  or  a  slighter  knowledge  of  the  art  he  himself 
excelled  in,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

To  say  that  Waller  and  Denham  are  the  fathers 
of  English  versification  is  absurd—sunless  all  ver- 
sification is  confined  to  the  couplet  Who  has 
improved,  let  us  ask,  on  the  versification  of  Spen- 
ser, or  of  any  of  the  stanza  measures  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth — has  Prior,  or  has  Thomson,  or  has 
Beattie,  or  has  Burns?  Who  has  improved 
upon  the  dramatic  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare, 
of  Fletcher,  or  of  Jonson — has  Otway,  has 
Southerne,  or  has  Rowe  t  Has  Jonson  or  Carew 
been  excelled  in  lyrical  ease  by  Waller  or  Lord« 
Lansdow  ne  1  The  Gondibert  of  Davenant  or  the 
Annus  Mirabilis  of  Dryden  or  the  Elegy  of  Gray 
are  not  more  musical  in  their  numbers  than  the 
quatrains  of  Davies,  who  never  leaves  the  ear,  as 
Johnson  says,  ungratified. 

What  did  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  gain  in  its 
most  roellifiuous  passages  from  the  rhymes  of 
Denham  or  of  Waller  1  Nothing !  Yet  Dryden 
can  be  found  to  assert,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
truth,  that  unless  Waller  had  written,  no  one  could 
have  written  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  with 

•  Prior  says  that  Davenant  and  Waller  improved  our 
Terriflcation— not,  as  ho  Ib  made  to  say  by  Johnfion  and 
others,  Dtnham  and  Waller.  Davenant's  measure  iras  the 
heroic  with  alternate  rhyme. 


any  thing  like  success,  when  the  surpassing  glory 
of  Diyden's  age  was  a  poem  setting  at  defiance, 
in  its  preface  and  its  numbers,  the  very  principle 
of  versification  that  Denham  and  Waller  adopted, 
and  Dryden  sanctioned  and  improved. 

**  Well-placing  of  words  for  the  sweetness  of 
pronunciation  was  not  known,"  says  Dryden,  ''till 
Mr.  Waller  introduced  it" — «The  excellent  and 
dignity  of  rhyme  were  never  fully  known  till  Mr. 
Waller  taught  it  in  lyric  and  Sir  John  Denham 
in  epic  poesy." — **Our  numbers,"  he  says  in 
another  place  and  at  a  later  period  of  life,  "were 
in  their  nonage  till  Waller  and  Denham  ap- 
peared," and  that  '*the  sweetness  of  English 
verse  was  never  understood  or  practised  by  our 
fathers."  But  Dry  den's  criticisms  are  a  series 
of  contradictions :  «*  Blank  verse,"  he  says,  ''is 
acknowledged  to  be  too  low  for  a  poem,  nay 
more,  for  a  paper  of  verses ;"  yet  he  is  an  admirer 
of  Paradise  Lost :— Denham  and  Waller  did  every 
thing  for  English  versification — ^yet  "  Spenser  and 
Fairfax  were  great  masters  of  our  language,  and 
saw  much  forther  into  the  beauties  of  our  num- 
bers than  those  who  immediately  followed  them ;" 
and  "  Many  besides  himself  had  heard  our  famous 
Waller  own  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  which 
was  turned  into  English  by  Mr.  Fairfax."  He  is 
now  for  the  new  way  of  writing  scenes  in  rhyme, 
now  without,  now  for  couplets,  and  now  for  qua- 
trains; whatever  he  had  in  hand  was  best ;  rhyme 
invigorated  thought  and  now  constrained  it — sug- 
gested or  cramped  ideas  as  his  fancy  found  it, 
when  writing,  to  exhibit  his  present  performance 
to  the  g^atest  advantage. 

Our  ten-syllable  rhymed  verse,  or  heroic  with 
rhyme,  was  used  by  Chaucer  in  his  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  by  Douglas  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
and  by  Spenser  in  the  tale  of  Mother  Hubbard. 
Donne,  Hall,  and  Marston  used  it  in  their  Satires; 
Ben  Jonson  occasionally  in  his  epigrams  or  Com- 
mendatory Poems;  Beaumont  in  his  Bosworth 
Field ;  Drummond  in  his  Poem  on  Prince  Henry, 
and  his  Forth  Feasting ;  and  Goldiug,  Sandys,  and 
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May  in  their  tranflations  fVom  Ovid,  Virgil,  and 
Lucan.  Denham'i  fint  publication  was  in  1642, 
and  Waller's  Poemc  were  not  collectively  in 
print  before  1646.  The  following  extracts  are 
brought  together  to  show  by  examples  in  what 
state,  when  they  began  to  write,  the  reputed 
fathers  of  English  verse  found  the  cultivation  of 
our  couplet  measure ;  how  little  they  did ;  and 
how  much  they  left  to  Dryden,  to  Prior,  and  Pope 
to  do.  «<  By  knowing  the  state,*'  says  Johnson, 
^  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the  reader 
may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it." 

Donne  is  always  a  rugged  versifier.  He  has  the 
restraint  of  rhyme  without  its  emphasis ;  and  the 
fetters  which  others  wear  like  bracelets  are  on  him 
inconvenient  chains  and  incumbrances.  The 
lines  which  follow  are  in  his  most  melodious 
flow. 

When  I  behold  a  streem,  which  ftom  the  spring 
Doth,  with  donhtflil  mdodioiu  munnnring, 
Or  in  a  speeehleii  ahunber,  otlmly  ride 
Her  wedded  duamel't  boeom,  snd  there  ohide^ 
And  bend  her  brows,  end  swell,  if  vaj  boogh 
Do  bat  stoop  down  to  klsi  hu  utmoet  brow: 
Yet  if  her  ofto^gaawing  Uses  win 
The  trsltoroiu  bonks  to  gi^M  mad  let  her  ia» 
She  msheth  violently  end  doth  dlvoroe 
Her  ftom  her  native  and  her  long-kept  oooise, 
And  roots  end  braves  It^  and  in  giUaat  soom, 
In  flftttiiring  eddies  promislsg  retam. 
She  floats  her  channel,  which  thenoelbrth  is  dry ; 
Then  aoj  I,  "  that  is  she,  and  this  am  V— Elegy,  vL 

Hall  had  a  better  ear  than  Donne — his 
words  are  better  placed,  and  his  pauses  infi- 
nitely more  select  What  follows  was  printed 
in  1597. 

Thne  was,  and  that  was  tenn*d  the  time  of  gold. 
When  world  and  time  were  yoong  that  now  are  old, 
(When  qoiet  Batom,  sway'd  the  mftoe  of  lead. 
And  pride  was  yet  anbom,  and  yet  nnbred). 
Time  was,  that  whiles  the  aatnmn<ALll  did  last, 
Oar  hongiy  sires  gaped  Ibr  the  IbUing  mast 
Of  the  Dodonian  oaks. 
Ooald  no  nnhusked  aoom  leave  the  tree. 
But  there  was  challenge  made  whose  it  might  be. 
Their  royal  plate  was  day,  or  wood,  or  stone; 
The  vulgar,  save  his  hand,  else  he  had  none. 
Their  only  collar  was  the  neighbour  brook ; 
None  did  ibr  better  care,  tat  better  look. 
The  king's  pavilion  was  the  grassy  green 
Under  safe  shelter  of  the  shady  treen. 
Under  each  bank  men  laid  their  limbs  along, 
Mot  wishing  any  esse,  not  fearing  wrong: 
Clad  with  their  own,  as  they  were  made  of  old, 
Not  fearing  shame,  not  feeling  any  cold. 

AitirM,B.!ILSatL 

In  the  point,  volubility,  and  vigour  of  Hall's 
numbers,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  we  might  frequently 
imagine  ourselves  perusing  Dryden. 

Another  sooms  tho  homMipan  thread  of  rhymes^ 
Match'd  with  the  lofty  feet  of  elder  Umee : 
Give  me  the  number'd  verse  that  Tirgll  sung, 
And  TlrgU's  self  shall  speak  the  Bnglish  tongae : 


**  Sfanhood  andgarboiUahall  hecfaant,"  with^fasagBd  feet 

And  head-strong  dactyls  making  ransle  meet; 

The  nimble  dactyl  striving  to  oat-go 

The  drawling  spondees,  pofdng  it  below ; 

The  lingering  q;MMideeB  lalioaiing  to  dday 

The  breathless  dactyls  with  a  sadden  stay. 

AK^rec&LSaLvL 

**  Hall's  versification,"  says  Warton,  »is  equally 
energetic  and  elegant;  and  the  fabrics  of  the 
couplets  approachea  to  the  modem  standard.'* 

Qnat  is  the  felly  of  a  feeUe  btafai, 
enroled  with  love,  and  tyiannoos  disdain : 
For  tove,  however  in  the  basest  breast 
It  breeds  high  thoughts  that  feed  the  fency  best, 
Tet  is  he  blind,  and  leads  poor  feols  awiy, 
While  they  hang  gasing  on  their  misttuss*  eye. 
The  lovesick  poet,  whose  Importune  prayer 
Repulsed  is  with  resolute  despair, 
Hc^^eth  to  conquer  his  disdainfhl  dame^ 
With  public  plaints  of  his  oonoeived  flame. 
Then  pours  he  ferth  in  patdied  sonnettlngs, 
His  love,  his  lust,  and  loathsmne  flatterings: 
As  though  the  starring  work!  hang'd  on  his  deeve^ 
When  once  l^miles  to  laugh,and  when  he  sighs  to  grieve 
Gareth  the  world,  thou  love,  thou  live  or  die  t 
Gareth  the  world  how  ftdr  thy  ftdr  one  be? 
Fond  wiVwal,  that  would*st  load  thy  wlUen  head 
With  timely  horns,  befere  thy  bridal  bed. 
Then  can  he  term  his  dirty  Hl-lkced  bride 
Lady,  and  queen,  and  virgin  ddfled: 
Be  she  all  sooty  biaek,  or  berry  btown, 
She^s  white  as  morrow's  mOk,  or  flakes  new  blown. 
And  though  she  be  some  dunghill  drudge  at  hamm, 
Yet  can  he  her  resign  some  raftise  room 
Amidst  the  waU-known  stars:  or  if  not  thsta^ 
Bore  wiU  he  saint  her  hx  his  calendar. 

Alfr«t,  B.LSaLviL 

Marston  is  below  Hall,  and  scarcely  above  Donne. 
Ben  Jonson,  however,  is  vigorous  at  times,  and 
though  too  frequently  found  carrying  the  aenae  in 
an  ungraceful  way  from  one  verse  into  another,  is 
musical  after  a  kind. 

TO  WILLIAM  CAMDEN. 

Camden  I  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 
AU  thati  am  in  arts,  aU  that  I  know; 
(How  nothing's  that  I)  to  whom  my  country  owes 
The  great  renown,  and  name  wherewith  she  goes! 
Than  thee  the  age  sees  not  that  thing  more  graTe^ 
More  higli,  more  holy,  that  she  move  would  crave. 
What  name,  what  skill,  what  (Uth  hast  thou  in  things! 
What  sight  in  searching  tho  most  antique  springs! 
What  welfl^t  and  what  authority  in  thy  speech  I 
Men  scarce  can  make  that  doubt,  bat  thou  canst  teach. 
Pardon  free  truth,  and  let  thy  modesty. 
Which  conquers  all,  bo  onoe  overoome  by  thee. 
Many  of  thin^  this  better  oooU,  than  X ; 
But  fer  their  powers,  accept  my  piety. 


TO  HEAYEN. 
Good  and  great  GodI  can  I  not  think  of  Thee 
But  it  must  straight  my  melancholy  be? 
Is  It  interpreted  in  me  disease,. 
That  laden  with  my  sins,  I  seek  fer  essef 
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€fh  be  Tbon  wttiMn»  fbat  the  rotns  dort  knoir 

And  heart!  ofaU,  If  I  be  aid  tv  abow. 

And  judge  me  after:  If  I  dare  pretend 

To  anght  bat  grace,  or  aim  at  other  end. 

Afl  Tbon  art  an,  §o  be  Tbon  all  to  me, 

Firtt,  Hidflt,  and  I««t,  oonrerted,  One  and  Three  I 

My  ftlth,  my  hope,  my  lore,  and  fai  fUs  state 

My  Judge,  my  Witnees,  and  my  Advocate. 

Where  haye  I  been  this  whfle  exJled  from  Thee, 

And  whither  rapt,  now  Thou  but  stoop^et  to  me? 

Ihirell,  dweU  here  tWl  \  oh,  being  ererywhere^ 

How  can  I  doubt  to  And  thee  erer  here  f 

I  know  my  state  both  ftill  of  shame  and  soom, 

ConoeiTed  in  sin,  and  unto  labour  bom, 

Standing  with  fear,  and  must  with  horror  fldl, 

And  destined  unto  Judgment  after  alL 

I  feel  my  griefr  too,  and  there  learee  is  ground, 

Upon  my  flesh  t^  intliet  another  wound; 

Tet  dare  I  not  complain,  or  wish  fer  death. 

With  holy  Paul,  leet  it  be  thought  the  breath 

Of  diaoontent;  or  that  these  prayers  be 

For  weariness  of  Ufe,  not  lore  of  Thee. 

In  the  evenneis,  gweetness,  and  flow  of  his 
numben,  Sir  John  Beaumont  is  very  excellent. 

Why  should  Tain  sorrow  fellow  him  with  tean^ 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  declining  years? 
Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  bounds  of  llits 
And  feds  no  stroke  ef  any  fetal  knife? 
The  Destinies  eivJ<dn  their  wheels  to  run. 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  q;>un: 
No  euTloas  cloud  obscures  his  strug^lng  light, 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night: 
Yet  this  large  time  no  greater  profit  brings, 
Than  erery  little  moment  whence  It  springs^ 
Unless  employed  In  works  deserving  praise ; 
Most  wear  out  many  yean  and  lire  few  days. 

e  •  «  e  • 

His  memory  hsiCh  a  surer  ground  than  theb% 
Who  trust  In  stately  tombs,  or  wealthy  heirs. 

3b  As  MemorjfqfWmaaiiimo  Puuov,  Esq. 

The  following  lines  are  fu  from  halting,  and 
the  couplet  restricts  the  sense  after  the  epigram- 
matic fashion  of  Pope  and  Darwin. 

He  makes  sweet  music,  who  In  serious  lines 
Light  dancing  tunes,  and  heayy  prose  dedinee. 
When  rerses  like  a  milky  torrent  flow. 
They  equal  temper  In  the  poet  show. 
He  paints  true  ferms,  who  with  a  modest  heart 
Gives  lustre  to  his  work,  yet  oorers  art 
Uneven  swelling  is  no  wsy  to  flune, 
But  solid  joining  of  the  perfect  frame : 
go  that  no  curious  finger  there  can  find. 
The  fonner  chinks,  or  nails  that  fiistly  Und. 
Yet  most  would  have  the  knots  of  stitches  seen, 
And  holes  where  men  may  thrust  their  hands  betweso. 
On  halting  feet  the  fagged  poem  goe% 
With  accents  neither  fitting  verse  or  proBSi 
The  style  mine  ear  with  more  contentment  filla 
In  lawyo^  plesdlngs  or  phyeidan^  UUs,  kc 

X^JuoBhcoiHotmiiig  the  irm  form  nf 
AtffUthJUtr^. 

'<  William  Browne,*'  says  Hallam, « is  an  eaily 

^  model  of  ease  and  varie^  in  the  regular  couplet. 

Many  passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  hardly 

excelled  by  the  Fables  of  Diyden."    But  Drnm- 


mond  of  Hawthomden  is  by  far  his  superior.  His 
Forth  Feasting,  says  the  same  competent  autho- 
rity, <*  is  perfectly  harmonious;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable  in  that  age,  he  concludes  the  verse 
at  every  couplet  widi  the  regularity  of  Pope." 
The  Forth  is  made  to  congratulate  King  James. 


Tb  vixgins,  flowers    to  snohlMimt  earth  the  x 
To  mariners,  feir  winds  amid  the  main. 
Cod  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glaness  bom, 
Are  not  so  pleeslng  as  thy  blest  return. 
That  day,  dear  prince,  which  robbed  us  of  thy  slg^t 
(Day  ?  No,  but  darkness  and  a  dusky  night,) 
Did  fill  our  lireast  with  sighs,  our  eyes  with  tears, 
Turn  minutes  to  sad  months,  sad  monttis  to  years: 
Trees  left  to  flourish,  meadows  to  bear  flowen, 
Brooks  hid  thdr  heads  within  thefar  sedgy  bowers ; 
Fair  Geres  cursed  our  trees  with  barren  frosty 
As  if  again  she  had  her  dau^ter  lost : 
The  Muses  left  our  groves,  and  fer  sweet  songs 
Sate  sadly  silent,  nor  did  weep  their  wrongs : 

Oh  virtue's  pattern  I  glory  of  our  times  I 
Sent  of  pest  days  to  expiate  the  crimes; 
Great  king,  but  better  fer  than  thou  art  great, 
Whom  state  not  honours,  but  who  honours  stale; 
6y  wonder  borne,  by  wonder  first  install'd, 
By  wonder  after  to  new  kingdoms  call'd ; 
Tonng,  kept  by  wonder  flrom  home-bred  ahmns, 
Old,  saved  by  wonder  from  pale  traitors'  harms; 
To  be  fer  this  thy  rdgn,  which  wonders  brtngs, 
A  king  of  wonder,  wonder  unto  kings. 
If  Plot,  Dane,  Noacman,  tbj  smooth  yoke  had  sesn, 
Plot,  Dane,  and  Norman  had  thy  snb}eet8  been : 
If  Brutus  knew  the  bliss  thy  nde  doth  give. 
Even  Brutus  joy  would  under  thee  to  live : 
rcft  thou  thy  people  dost  so  dearly  love, 
That  tb^  a  fethsr,  more  than  pclnes^  thee  prav*. 

Ahl  why  should  Isis  only  see  ihee  shine? 
Is  not  the  forth,  as  well  as  Us,  thine? 
Though  Isto  vaunt  she  hath  more  wealth  in  storey 
Let  It  snffloe  thy  forth  doth  love  thee  more : 
Though  she  Ibr  beauty  may  compare  with  Sefaae, 
for  swans  and  sea-iqrmphs  with  imperial  Bhdne; 
Tet,  fer  the  tttle  may  be  dahn'd  hx  thee> 
Nor  she,  nor  all  the  world,  can  match  wKfa  me. 
Now,  irtien,  \jj  henour  drawn,  thou  shalt  away 
To  bar,  already  Jealous  of  thy  stsy ; 
When  in  her  anKirous  aims  she  doth  thee  Add, 
And  dries  thy  dewy  iMirs  with  hers  of  gold, 
Hudi  asking  of  thy  fhre,  much  of  thy  sport. 
Much  of  thine  abeenoe,  long,  howe'er  so  short, 
And  chides,  perlu^M,  tl^  coming  to  the  North, 
Loath  not  to  think  on  thy  much-loving  Forth : 
OhI  love  these  bounds,  where  of  thy  royal  stem, 
More  than  a  hundred  wore  a  diadem. 
So  ever  gold  and  bays  fhy  brows  adorn. 
So  never  time  may  see  thy  race  outworn ; 
So  of  thfaie  own  stUl  mayst  fhou  be  desired, 
Of  strangers  ftar'd,  redoubted  and  admirsd; 
So  memwy  thee  praise,  so  predous  hours 
Hay  ehaiacter  thy  name  in  starry  flowers; 
Bo  may  thy  high  espldts  at  last  make  eren 
With  earth  thy  empire,  giory  with  the  hcaveni 

There  is  not  much  melody  in  May—  he  is  more 
vigorous  than  musical,  and  writes  as  if  anxious 
rather  for  the  strength  of  his  thoughts  than  the 
3H 
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flow  of  hifl  nuipbers.    Bat  Sandys  is  called  by  | 
Dry  den  **the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age."* 
Waller,  when  he  condescended  to  acknowledge 
Fairfax  for  his  model,  might  have  owned  his 
obligations  to  the  Ovid  of  Sandys. 

And  now  the  work  ia  ended,  whicb,  Jore^s  ngb. 
Nor  fire,  nor  sword,  ahsU  laie,  nor  eating  age. 
Come  when  it  will  my  death'f  nneertain  hour, 
Which  of  this  hody  only  hath  the  power, 
Tet  shall  my  better  part  transcend  the  sky, 
And  my  immortal  name  shall  never  die, 
For  whersoe'er  the  Boman  Eagles  spread 
Their  oonqnering  wings,  I  shall  of  all  he  read : 
And,  if  we  Poets  tme  pnaages  give, 
I  in  my  Fame  eternally  shall  live. 

Ovid.    B.  zv.  id.  Ozfl.  1682. 

Deep  in  a  bay,  an  isle  with  stretch*d-<mt  sides, 
A  harbour  makes,  and  breaks  the  Jnstling  tides : 
The  parting  floods  into  a  land-lock'd  sound 
Their  streams  discharge,  with  rocks  environed  round : 
Whereof  two,  equal  lofly,  threat  the  skies, 
Under  whoee  lee  the  salb  sea  silent  lies : 
Thefar  brows  with  dark  and  trembling  woods  array'd, 
Whoee  spreading  branches  cast  a  dreadfUl  shade. 
Within  the  hanging  rock  a  cave  well  known 
To  sacred  sea-nymphs,  bench'd  with  living  stone^ 
In  fountains  frnitftil.    Here  no  hawser  bound 
The  shaking  ships,  nor  anchor  broke  the  ground. 
Hither  iEneas,  &a 

nrgiL    B.LEd.1682. 

Fenton,  anxious  to  exalt  his  favourite  Waller, 
and  make  good  the  praise  he  had  awarded  him 

Maker  and  model  of  melodious  versa 

would  seem  to  have  assigned  to  some  of  the  poems 
of  Waller  too  early  a  date ;  dates,  which  their 
titles  rather  than  their  contents  would  justify  him 
in  assigning.  Johnson  has  noticed  this,  and  very 
properly.  "  Neither  of  these  piece8,"t  he  says, 
:**  that  seem  to  carry  their  own  dates,  could  have 
been  the  sudden  effusion  of  fancy.  In  the  verses 
on  the  Prince's  escape,  the  prediction  of  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  France  must  have 
been  written  after  the  event ;  in  the  other,  the 
promises  of  the  king's  kindness  to  the  descendants 
of  Buckingham,  which  could  not  be  properly 
praised  till  it  bad  appeared  by  its  effects,  show 
that  time  was  taken  for  revision  and  improve- 
ment It  is  not  known  that  they  were  published 
till  they  appeared  long  afterward  with  other 
poems." 

This  is  as  curious  as  it  is  convincing.  Nor  is 
it  less  so,  that  the  flow  of  Waller  was  the  result 
of  labour,  not  an  inherent  melody — for  the  feli- 
city of  numbers  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  his  mis- 
called early  productions,  (first  known  to  have 
been  printed  in  the  poet's  fortieth  year,)  is  not 
found  in  the  only  printed  poem  of  his  before  the 
famous  45 ;  fi>r  his  verses  **  Upon  Ben  Jonson," 
v^itten  and  printed  in  1637-8,  are  wanting  in  all 


•  Malone,  vol.  iv.  688. 

t*«Ofthe  danger  His  Mi< 
the  road  at  St.  Andero,"  and 
the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 


His  Mn^egtj  (bebig  Prince)  e 
ro,"  and  "  on  His  Hsjeety's 
B  of  Buckingham's  death.'^ 


In 

receiTiog 


his  after  ezoellencea.    What  IbUows 
to  what  had  been  done  before  him : — 


Minor  of  potto  I  mimnrof  ouragel 
Which  b«r  whole  free  beholdi]«  on  thy  stage, 
Pleased  and  dJspleaeed  with  her  own  fiudts,  eadorss 
A  remedy  like  thoee  whom  muaie  cures. 
Thou  not  alone  those  vaiions  inrlinstinns 
Which  nature  gives  to  ages,  sexes,  natkns^ 
Hast  traced  with  thy  aU-ieeemhUng  pen. 
But  all  that  eostom  hath  imposed  on  men. 
Or  atisai  habits,  which  distort  them  so. 
That  acaroe  the  brother  ean  the  brother  know. 
Is  represented  to  the  wondering  eyes 
Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  eomedias. 
Whoever  in  those  passes  looks^  may  find 
The  qwts  retnm'd,  or  graoes,  of  his  mind ; 
And,  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art. 
At  leisure  view  and  drees  his  nobler  part. 
Naidssus,  oosen'd  by  that  ilattering  wdl. 
Which  nothing  oould  but  of  his  beauty  teO, 
Had  here,  diaoovering  the  delbrm'd  estate 
Of  his  fond  mind,  preeerred  himself  with  hate^ 
But  virtue  too,  as  well  aa  vice,  is  dad 
In  flesh  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Beheld,  what  his  high  taxj  once  embraced, 
Tirtne  with  colours,  speech,  and  motion  graoed. 

Jmuewiu  Terdua.    1638. 

This  is  not  above  the  level  of  other  poems  in 
the  same  collection;  yet  the  man  who  could 
write  this  way  in  1638,  ii  supposed  to  have 
written  fifteen  years  before  with  a  melody  which 
he  never  afterward  surpassed. 

The  early  translations  of  Denham  have  all  the 
foults  of  youth  and  all  the  foults  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written.  His  Cooper's  JBSl 
was  an  immense  stride,  in  language  and  in 
numbers,  though  the  first  edition  of  1642  wants 
much  of  the  after  aweetneas  infused  into  it 
This  is  not  superior  to  Sandys  (we  quote  from 
the  first  edition). 

As  those  who  raised  in  body,  or  in  thought 
Above  the  earth,  or  the  air's  middle  vault, 
Behold  how  winds  and  storms,  and  meteors  grow, 
How  clouds  condense  to  rain,  congeal  to  snow. 
And  see  the  thunder  form'd,  before  it  tear 
The  air,  secure  from  danger  and  from  fter; 
So  raised  above  the  tumult  and  the  crowd 
I  see  the  dty  in  a  thicker  doud 
Of  business,  than  of  smoke,  where  men  like  aats 
ToU  to  prevent  Imaginary  wants ; 
Tet  all  in  vain,  increasing  with  their  store 
Their  vast  desires,  but  make  their  wants  the  more; 
As  food  to  unsound  bodies,  though  it  please 
The  appetite,  feeds  only  the  disease. 

Nor  is  **  The  Flight  of  the  Stag,"  from  the  same 
poem,  much  superior : — 

Wearied,  forsaken  and  pursued  at  last^ 
All  safety  In  despair  of  safety  placed. 
Courage  he  thence  aasumea,  resolved  to  bear 
All  their  assaults,  since  tis  in  vain  to  fear. 
But  when  he  sees  the  eager  chase  renew'd. 
Himself  by  dogs,  the  dogs  by  men  pursued. 
When  ndther  speed,  nor  art,  nor  friends,  or  force 
Gould  hdp  him,  toward  the  stream  he  bends  his  comae; 
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HixjADg  the  lener  betati  woald  not  eoay 
An  element  more  mercfleee  than  they  :— 
Bat  fearless  th^  portne,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst,  alasl  th^  thirst  fat  bloodi 

There  are  many  harmonious  passages  in  Quarles* 
EmbltmeSy  first  printed  it  is  said  in  1635|  though 
the  edition  here  quoted  is  the  Cambridge  copy  of 
1643. 

Not  eat?    Not  taste?    Not  touch?    Not  cast  an  eye 
Upon  the  fhilt  of  this  Iktr  Tree  ?    And  why  ? 
Why  cat'et  tbou  not  what  Hearen  ordain'd  Ibr  Ibod? 
Or  canst  thou  think  that  bad  which  Heayen  oall'd  good  f 
Why  was  it  made,  if  not  to  be  enj<7*d? 
Neglect  of  fliTours  makes  a  IkTOur  roid. 
What  sullen  star  ruled  my  untimely  birth, 
That  would  not  lend  my  days  one  hour  of  mirth  I 
How  oft  have  these  bare  knees  been  bent,  to  gain 
The  slender  alms  of  one  poor  smOe,  in  yaini 
How  often  tired  with  the  flutldlous  light, 
Haye  my  iUnt  lips  implored  the  shades  of  night? 
How  often  haye  my  mighly  torments  praj'd 
Vor  lingering  twilight,  glutted  with  the  shade  ? 
Say  worse  than  night,  night  worse  than  day  appeazs; 
In  Ifears  I  spend  my  nights^  my  days  in  tears: 


I  moan  unpitied,  groan  without  rdlef ; 
There  is  nor  end,  nor  measure  of  my  grief. 
The  smiling  flower  salutes  the  day ;  it  grows 
Untoueh'd  with  care ;  it  ndtiier  spins  nor  sows. 
Oh  that  my  tedious  life  were  like  this  flower, 
Or  freed  from  grie^  or  flnish'd  with  an  hourl 
Why  was  I  bom?    Why  was  I  bom  a  man ? 
And  why  proportlon'd  by  so  large  a  span? 
Or  why  suspended  by  the  common  lot, 
And  being  bom  to  die,  why  die  I  not? 
Ah  mel  why  is  my  sorrow  wasted  breath 
Denied  the  easy  priyUego  of  death  ? 
The  branded  slaye,  that  tugs  the  weary  oar, 
Obtains  the  Sabbath  of  a  welcome  shore. 

Hero  let  us  stop.  That  Denham  and  Waller 
improved  this  kind  of  versification,  and  that 
Dryden  perfected  it,  there  is  no  one  to  doubt  or 
deny.  But  the  debt  that  is  due  to  Denham  and 
Waller  has  been  strangely  overrated ;  they  were 
not  the  fathers  of  this  kind  of  verse,  but  the 
successful  cultivators ;  and  so  far  were  they  from 
improving  our  versification  generally,  that  every 
kind  of  metre,  the  couplet  excepted,  was  written 
with  greater  harmony  and  excellence  before  they 
wrote,  than  it  was  in  their  age  or  has  since  been. 


B. 


ON  THE  SALE  OF  "PARADISE  LOST." 


»  The  slow  sale,"  says  Johnson,  « and  tardy 
reputation  of  Paradise  Lost  have  been  always 
mentioned  as  evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  literary  fame ;  and  inquiries 
have  been  made,  and  conjectures  ofiered,  about 
the  causes  of  its  long  obscurity  and  late  reception. 
But  has  the  case  been  truly  stated  ?  Have  not 
lamentation  and  wonder  been  lavished  on  an  evil 
that  was  never  felt  1 

**  That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the 
*  Paradise  Lost'  received  no  public  acclamations, 
is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  Literature  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Court :  and  who  that  solicited 
favour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the 
defender  of  the  regicides  1  All  that  he  himself 
could  think  his  due,  from  evil  tongues  in  evil  days, 
was  that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously 
preserved.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his 
Poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly, 
admired." 

**  The  sale,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  *<  if  it  be  con- 
sidered, will  justify  the  public  Those  who  have 
no  power  to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own, 
should  always  doubt  their  conclusions.  The  call 
for  books  was  not  in  Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the 
present.  To  read  was  not  then  a  general  amuse- 
ment; neither  traders  nor  often  gentlemen  thought 
themselves  disgraced  by  ignorance.  The  women 
had  not  then  aspired  to  literature,  nor  was  every 
house  supplied  with  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those 
indeed  who  professed  learning  were  not  less 


learned  than  at  any  other  time;  bat  of  that 
middle  race  of  students  who  read  for  pleasure 
or  accomplishment,  and  who  buy  the  numerous 
products  of  modem  typography,  the  number  was 
then  comparatively  small.  To  prove  the  paucity 
of  readers,  it  may  be  suflUdent  to  remark,  that  the 
nation  had  been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that 
is  forty-one  years,  with  only  two  editions  of  the 
works  of  Sbakspeare,  which  probably  did  not  to- 
gether make  one  thousand  copies. 

«The  sale,"  he  adds,  «of  thirteen  hundred 
copies  in  two  years,  in  opposition  to  so  much 
recent  enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  versification  new 
to  all,  and  disgusting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon 
example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  de- 
mand did  not  immediately  increase;  for  many 
more  readers  than  were  supplied  at  first  the 
nation  did  not  afiord.  Only  three  thousand  were 
sold  in  eleven  years ;  for  it  forced  its  way  without 
assistance;  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish 
their  opinion ;  and  the  opportunities  now  given 
of  attracting  notice  by  advertisements  were  then 
very  few ;  the  means  of  proclaiming  the  publica- 
tion of  new  books  have  been  produced  by  that 
general  literature  which  now  pervades  the  nation 
through  all  its  ranks." 

In  answer  to  what  Johnson  has  advanced,  let 
us  ask  in  his  own  words,  *<  Has  the  case  been 
truly  sUtedl"  The  century  that  was  satisfied 
with  but  two  editions  of  Sbakspeare  in  forty-one 
years,  called  for  three  of  Paradise  Lost  in  ten. 
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and  three  of  Prinoe  Arthur  in  two.  "That  Prince 
Arthur  found  readen,"  says  JohnsoD, « is  certain ; 
for  in  two  years  it  had  three  editions;  a  Tciy  un- 
common instance  of  frvoorable  rteeption,  at  a 
time  when  literary  cuiiosity  was  yet  confined  to 
particular  classes  of  the  nation/'  But  it  was  no 
uncommon  instance,  for  the  same  age  demanded 
edition  afler  edition  of  Cowley,  of  Waller,  of  Flat- 
man,  and  of  Sprat  There  was  no  paucity  of 
readers:  the  sale  of  Paradise  Lost  was  slow 
because  it  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  times :  our 
▼ery  plays  were  in  rhyme ;  and  the  public  looked 
with  wonder  on  Shakspeare  when  improved  by 
Shadwell,  Ravenscrofl,  and  Tate.  Dryden,  who 
wrote  when  Cowley  was  in  the  fall  blaze  of  his 
reputation,  and  Milton  neglected  and  unknown, 
lived  long  enough  to  see  and  tell  of  a  distinct 
change  in  public  opinion,  and  Milton  stand  where 
Cowley  had  stood. 

That  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a 
three-shilling  book  in  two  years  was  an  uncommon 
example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius,  Mr.  Words- 
worth was  among  the  first  to  disprove.  Yet  so 
difficult  is  it  to  eradicate  an  error  insinuatingly 
advanced  by  a  popular  author,  that  Johnson's 
overthrown  statement  has  been  printed  without 
contradiction  in  eveiy  edition  of  his  Xtoei,  and 
has  found  an  additional  stronghold  for  its  per- 
petuity in  the  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  *•  Milton's 
politics  kept  him  down,"  says  Byron ;  «  but  the 
epigram  of  Dry  den,  and  the  veiy  sale  of  his  work, 
in  proportion  to  the  less  leading  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, prove  him  to  have  been  honoured  by  his 
contemporaries."* 

But  Blackmore,  who  wnte  when  literary  cari- 
osity was  yet  confined,  if  we  may  believe  Johnson, 
to  particular  classes  of  the  nation,  has  told  us  in 
an  acknowledged  work  that  Paradise  Lost  lay 
moHy  yean  uiupohen  of  amd  eniirely  ditregmrded. 
No  better  testimony  could  possibly  be  wished  for ; 
and  as  the  passage  has  hitherto  passed  without 
extract  or  allusion,  we  shall  quote  it  at  length : 
Mit  mtist  be  acknowledged,"  says  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  «that  till  about  forty  yean  ago  Great 
Britain  was  barren  of  critical  learning,  though 
fertile  in  excellent  writers ;  and  in  particular  had' 
so  little  taste  for  epic  poetry,  and  were  so  unac- 
quainted with  the  essential  properties  and  peculiar 
lieauties  of  it,  that  Paradise  Lost,  an  admirable 
work  of  that  kind,  published  by  Mr.  Milton,  the 
great  ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  lay  many 
years  unspoken  of  and  entirely  disregarded,  till  at 
length  it  happened  that  some  peisons  of  greater 
delicacy  and  judgment  found  out  the  merit  of 
that  excellent  poem,  and  by  communicating  their 
sentiments  to  their  firiends,  propagated  the  esteem 
of  the  author,  who  soon  acquired  universal  ap- 

pUuse."t 
To  strengthen  Blackmore  in  a  position  which 

•  Wortw,  vol.  V.  p.  16.  t  >a»y»>  8vo.  1716. 

(Funllitf  Letters. 
Spenffsr's  Works,  12raa  1716.    Bedteatkm. 
Pr.  Warkt  Ity  MdUme,  toL  ii.  p.  807.    In  another  plaee 
oL  IL  p.  408}  he  pats  Hilton  on  the  same  ibotlng  with 
omer,  Tlr^  and  Tasso.    This  was  in  1876. 
i  Bee  page  331  of  this  voloma. 


is  the  very  revaise  of  Johnson,  there  are  other 
authorities  and  dreamstenoss,  leas  carious,  it  is 
true,  but  still  of  interest  <*  Never  any  poet,"  writes 
Dennis,  •'left  a  greater  reputation  behind  him 
than  Mr.  Cowley,  while  Milton  remained  obscuic, 
and  known  but  to  few.**(  •«  When  Miiton  fint 
published  his  famous  poem,"  Swift  writes  to  Sk 
Charles  Wogan,  "the  first  edition  was  long  going 
off;  few  either  read,  liked,  or  understood  it,  aod 
it  gained  ground  merely  by  its  merit.'* 

But  it  had  other  assistance :  « It  was  yonr  lord- 
ship's encouraging"  (writes  Hughes  to  Loni  So- 
mers)  «  a  beautiful  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  that 
first  brought  that  incomparable  poem  to  be  gene- 
rally known  and  esteemed."^  This  was  in  1688 ; 
and  such,  if  we  may  judge  the  present  by  the 
past,  was  then  the  influence  of  Lord  Somen, 
that  in  a  dedication  of  Swift's  TaU  of  a  T«6  to 
the  same  great  man,  the  bookseller  says,  with 
ill-concealed  satisfoction  and  in  a  very  greteftil 
strain,  «<  Your  Ijordship's  name  on  the  front,  in 
capital  letters,  will  at  any  ttaie  get  off  one 
edition."  Whatever  Somen  did,  the  poem  bed 
made  no  great  way  till  Philips  published  his 
Splendid  Shilling,  Addison  his  translation  finofls 
Virgil,  and  his  delightful  papen  in  The  Spec- 
tator, that  seem  to  have  written  it  into  repu- 
tation. 

True  it  is,  we  must  add,  that  it  had  been 
called  by  Dry  den  in  1674,  when  its  author  was 
but  newly  in  his  grave,  ^one  of  the  greatest, 
most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems,  which 
either  the  age  or  nation  has  produced  ;"|  that 
TAc  Stait  of  Innocenct  was  suggested  by  it ;  that 
Diydea,  the  most  popular  of  living  poets,  and 
the  great  critie  of  our  nation,  had  repeatedly 
publbbed  his  high  approval,  and,  better  alill, 
had  turned  his  glorious  epigram  in  its  praise; 
nay  more,  that  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  who  was 
dead  in  1684,  had  written  in  Milton's  measore 
and  manner.lT  Yet  Johnson  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  its  admiien  did  net  dare  to  publish 
their  opinions!  But  all  were  not  of  his  way 
of  thinking;  and  Rymer,  who  was  in  poetry 
what  his  name  would  denote,  couid  speak  of  it 
in  1678,  as  **that  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton's, 
which  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  poem  ;"**  and 
Prior  and  Montague,  of  its  author,  in  1687  as  "a 
rough  unhewn  fellow,  that  a  man  must  sweat  to 
read  him."tt 

This  was  the  general  feelmg  of  the  age ;  and 
the  truth  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  ohserved,:(( 
that  the  coldness  with  which  Milton's  migh^ 
epic  was  received  upon  the  first  publicatioo,  is 
traceable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  so  ob- 
noxious for  his  share  in  the  government  of 
Cromwell,  to  the  turn  of  the  language,  so  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  age,  and  the  seriousness  of 
a  subject  so  discordant  with  its  Evely  frivolities. 

•^  LetUr  to  FU^bmod  Sktfkad  es  Mc  ntyetfte  ^  Ae 

ft  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  TraoflT«»ed,fte.  Bsjm 
says,  altar  qnottng  a  Uqoid  Una,  «I  wiit  this  line  te 
the  ladies.  I  hate  such  a  loiogfa  unhewn  AUov  as  Mil- 
ton;"  Aa 

n  if^ /v.  nWJfcl,  vol.  L  p.  141. 
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A  Chiistiaii  poem,  that  ihoold  have  found  ita 
greateit  admiren  and  received  ita  wanneit  ad- 
vancement from  the  EatabliehedjChnrch,  met 
there  with  open  and  avowed  oppoenion.  Milton, 
hateful  aa  he  waa  to  the  dinrchmen  for  the 
violenoe  of  hia  political  teneta,  encountered  in  the 
whole  collected  hodj  of  eitabliahed  deigy,  that 
dialike  which  Sprat  when  Dean  of  Weatminster 
proftsaed  to  feel  at  the  mention  of  hia  name, — 
a  name  too  odiona,  aa  he  aaid,  to  he  engraven 
on  the  walla  of  a  Chiiatian  church.    What  the 


deigj  ehoukl  have  read,  honoured,  and  en- 
couraged for  their  doth,  if  not  for  their  con* 
adenoe'  take,  waa  left  in  the  lame  diaregarded 
atate  by  the  laitj,  who  did  not  profeee  or  wiah 
for  once  to  he  wiaer  than  thoae  whose  duty  it 
waa  to  direct  their  minda  to  good  and  holj 
hooka,  and  Milton  worked  his  way  against  eveiy 
obatade  alowly  but  aurdy.  No  poem  ever  ai^ 
peered  in  an  age  leas  fitted  or  leas  indined 
to  read,  like,  or  nnderrtand  it,  than  did  Para- 
dise Lost* 


ANNE  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA, 


VDUA,  imj 


Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingamill  of 
Sidmonton  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  wife  to 
Heneage  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  A  collection  of 
her  poems  was  printed  in  1718;  several  still  re- 
main unpublished. 

<«It  is  remarkable,"  saya  Wordsworth,  «<that 


excepting  the  Nocturnal  Reverie,  and  a  paa- 
sage  or  two  in  the  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope, 
the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between 
the  publication  of  ParadiM  Loat  and  The  Sea- 
aona  doea  not  contain  a  aingle  new  image  of 
external  nature." 


A  NOOTUBNAL  KEYIBIS. 

la  Biioh  a  niKbi,  whtn  ercty  lonte  wind 
la  to  tti  distant  eawm  isft  oonfliMd; 
And  only  genfis  Zephyr  ftns  his  win^^ 
And  kmdy  FUUmMl  stiU  waking  lings; 
Or  ftom  Mine  tne»  ikmed  fcr  the  owl's  delight, 
Bhe^  hollowing  dear,  dlreotf  the  wanderer  right; 
In  each  a  night,  when  peering  eknids  give  plaoe^ 
Or  thinly  vail  the  beaveni^  mysterious  ftoe; 
When  In  wme  xiver,  ovtfhnng  with  green. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen; 
When  ikeihen'd  graai  now  bears  iteelf  upright, 
And  makes  eool  banks  to  pleaaing  rest  invite, 
Whemoe  springs  the  woodbine^  and  the  bramble>rost» 
And  where  the  deepy  oowdip  ■helter'd  grows; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  toglove  talies, 
Tet  oheqaen  stlU  with  red  the  dnaky  hrakes; 
When  scatter'd  glow^wonns,  bat  fai  twilight  flne^ 
Show  trivial  beauties  watoh  their  boor  to  shine; 
Whilst  Sallsboiy  stands  the  test  of  every  light, 
In  perfect  charms  and  perftot  virtue  bright; 
Whon  odoms  whkh  dseUned  repelling  day, 
Thvooi^  temperate  sir  nninternipted  stny; 
When  darkened  groves  tfadr  soAast  shadows  wear. 
And  ftlUng  waters  ws  disttnotty  hear; 
Whan  throng  the  gloom  where  vsnaiabis  dkows 
andent  Mulo,  awftal  in  rqpose; 
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While  sonbomt  hills  their  swartliy  looks  eoneeal. 

And  swelling  hayoooks  tldoiwn  np  the  vale: 

When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pastore, 

Oomss  dowly  graring  through  the  adjoining  meads^ 

Whose  stealing  paoe  and  lengthen'd  shade  we  ftar 

nil  tOBMip  tirage  In  his  teeth  we  hear ; 

When  nibUing  sheep  at  large  pnrsna  their  i)od, 

And  unmolested  kine  lechew  the  end; 

When  corlewB  cry  beneath  the  village-walls, 

And  to  her  stragi^Ing  brood  the  partridge  calls; 

Their  short-lived  JnUlee  the  crsatores  keep, 

Which  bat  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  deq^; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  ftels, 

And  no  fleroe  light  distorbs,  whilst  it  reveals; 

Bat  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Something  too  high  tvi^llaldes  to  speak; 

Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  eharm'd, 

Vinding  the  elements  of  rage  diserm'd. 

O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  Injfarior  world  and  thinks  It  like  bar  own: 

In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain, 

THI  morning  breaks,  and  all's  oonflised  again; 

Oar  cares^  our  toOs^  our  damonrs  are  renew'd. 

Or  pleasares,  seldom  reaeh'd,  again  pursued. 

•Tet  Mr.  Hallam  is  faieUned  to  think  that  the  ssle  was 
great  fcr  the  time;  and  adds.  ''I  have  some  Ibw  doubts^ 
whether  Paradise  Lost^  published  eleven  years  sinosb 
would  hava  met  with  a  greater  demand."— Xin  OtU  voL 
tv.p.427. 
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ABSKVca.    JoffOy  606. 

Addtsoit  (Joseph),  speeimens  of,  887,  888. 

Blegy  on  tbe  Death  ofl    TicMXy  416. 
Agrippina,  a  Fragment    6'ray,  660. 
A^BHSiBB  (Mark),  notioe  of,  631 ;  allulon  to,  680. 

Bpeoimens  of,  682-587. 
Albxaitobb  (William).   See  STBBLnnB  (Barl  of). 
Ambition,  refleotionf  on.    Anon.,  382. 
America,  dieooTorj  and  happinese  of,  predicted. 

JMgU,  664 
Anaereontics,  by  OldwAsotmy  418. 
Angler's  Wish.     YTa^ton,  881. 
Anglo-Saxon  Language,  inflnenee  of  the  Vormaa 
Conquest  on,  1. 

When  it  began  to  be  Bn^^b,  2. 
AsoimcovB  Poets,  specimens  o^  287, 281, 887, 870, 

668,  682,  686. 
Ajtstxt  (Christopher),  notices  of,  842,  727. 

Specimen  of  his  Bath  Guide,  728. 
Argalia,  adTentores  ot    C%aiii6«r<ayM,  257-288. 
Argentile  and  Curan,  a  tale.    TTamer,  88, 129, 
AninTB0H«  (Br.  John),  notioe  of,  680-688. 

Specimens  of,  688-600. 
Athens  described,    ifiltoii,  311. 
Atbbs  (Philip),  specimens  of,  838. 
Attoh  (Sir  Robert),  Songs  by,  281, 871. 

Poem  said  to  have  bien  written  by,  141,  nofe. 

Bale  (Bishop),  an  early  dramatic  author,  29. 
Ballads. 

Robene  and  Makyne.    J7«nry«oti«^  82. 

DowsabeL    Drayton,  176. 

On  a  Wedding.    Sir  J,  Suckling,  288, 

The  Ohroniele.    Cowley,  287. 

Colin's  Complaint    Bove,  883. 

From  the  What-d'ye-eall-it    €fay,  406. 

Colin  and  Lucy.     TiekeU,  416. 

Sally  in  our  Alley.     Carey,  408. 

William  and  Bfargaret    Mtdlet,  609. 

Sir  Charies  Bawdin.     Chatterton,  640. 

May-Bye,  or  Kate  of  Aberdeen.     Ckn/ntma- 
ham,  668. 

Owen  of  Carron.    Zanghome,  606. 

Hosier's  Ghost     Glover,  636, 
Baxpfyldb  (John),  Sonnets  by,  676, 676. 
Barbour  (John),  his  Bruce,  80. 
Baeklat  (Alexander),  eritieal  notioe  of,  21. 
Bateson's  Madrigals,  specimens  from,  119. 
Bath,  public  breakftst  at,  described,   jlntfcy,  728, 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  a  Tale.   Swift,  431. 
BnATm  (Dr.  James),  aeoount  o^  720. 

Specimens  of,  722. 

His  admiration  of  Thomson,  460. 
BiAinf OUT  (Francis),  and  Flbtchk  (John),  notices 
of,  149, 160. 

Specimens   of    their    dramatic    productions, 
160-160. 

Critical  obserrations  on  tiiem,  46. 


BsAimoirT  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  166. 

Specimen  of  his  Foems,  166. 

I^irther  extracts  from,  732. 
Beautyf  ruAty  of.     Gaeeoigne,  100. 

Final  cause  of  our  pleasure  in.   Akentide,  684. 

Mental.    Akmuide,  634. 
Bedibrd  (Lucy,  Countess  of),  epigram  on.    Bet^ 

Joneon,  207. 
BxHir  (Aphra),  specimens  of,  361. 
Bird's  Collection  of  Songs,  spoeimens  from,  119. 
Bianop  (Ber.  Samuel),  specimens  of,  674,  676. 
Blacklock  (Thomas),  notioe  o(  662. 

Specimens  of,  663,  664. 
Blackstonb  (SirWm.),  specimen  of,  603. 
Blair  (Robert),  notice  of,  446. 

Specimens  ot,  447-449. 
Booth  (Barton),  specimen  of,  406. 
Bowles  (Rer.  Mr.),  his  strictures  on  Pope,  remarki 

on,  68-62,428. 
Brathwaitx  (Richard),  notion  and  specimen  oL 

808,  809. 
Bbam STON  (James),  specimen  of,  487-489. 
Bbxbbtoh  (Jane),  Poem  attributed  to  Lord  Ghetter- 

fleld,  written  by,  662. 
Brbtov  (Nicholas),  87, 147. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  147, 148. 
BroTity  of  Human  Life.  Quarlee,  244. 
Broms  (Alexander),  notioe  of,  283. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  283,  284. 
Brooks  (Lord).   See  Orbtillr. 
Brookx  (Henry),  notice  of,  606. 

Specimen  o^  606-608. 
Browv  (Dr.  John),  notice  of,  617. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  618. 
Browh  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  366. 
Browvb  (Isaac  Hawkins),  specimens  of,  488-490. 
Browhx  (William),  notices  of,  38, 246. 

Bxtracts  from,  246,  246. 
Brvcr  (Michael),  notices  o^  620. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  620,  621. 
BinLTRRL  (John),  specimen  of  the  Poetry  of,  299. 
Bunyan's  Filgrim's  Progress,  remarks  on,  28. 
BuRirs  (Robert),  account  of,  676-680 ;  notioe  of,  484. 

Specimens  of,  680-687. 

Thought  borrowed  ftt>m  Dr.  Young,  611,  note. 

Anecdote  of,  603,  note. 

His  opinion  of  Cowper's  Task,  600,  note, 
BuTLXR  (Samuel),  specimens  of,  821-380 ;  aUnded 

to,  64. 
Btrom  (John),  Pastoral  by,  490. 

Epigram  by,  668. 
Byron  (Lord),  referred  to,  67, 482, 600, 621, 647,  667, 
618,  680,  708,  710. 

Cavbtbrs^i  Arvt,  destruction  of.    Jktrtein,  718. 
Cambyses,  Preston's  Tragedy  of,  80. 
Canace,  death  of.    Lydgate,  78. 
Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue  to^  69. 
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CuMonet    AnonymouB,  117. 

Care,  penonilicatioii  of.     Tko.  SaekvilU,  9ft. 

Cabbw  (Thomu),  notio«a  of,  51,  312. 

SpeoimenB  of,  212-215. 
Caret  (Heniy),  Ballad  by,  408. 
Cartwrioht  (William),  notioe  of,  44,  240. 

Speeimens  o^  240,  241. 
Castle  of  Indolenoe.     TKomton,  450. 
Chalkhill,  obseiratioDB  on,  .^8. 

Specimen  of  bis  Poetiy,  30. 
Chambkrlathb  (William),  notiee  o^  257. 

Speoimena  of,  257-268. 
Cbambera  (Sir  Wm.),  Heroie  SpiaUe  to.  MoMrn,  090. 
Chapmah  (George),  notice  of,  100. 

Specimens  of  bia  Plajs,  100, 101. 

Character  of  bis  Translation  of  Homer,  60. 

Hia  abare  in  tbe  Tragedj  of  Cbabot,  280,  «ofe. 
Cbastity  described.    Milton,  315. 
Chattrrtoh  (Tbomas),  notice  of,  537-540. 

Ballad  bj,  540-^44. 
Chaucrr  (GeoiBrej),  anecdotes  of^  65-69. 

Observations  on  bis  Poetry,  16. 

Specimens  of  bis  Poems,  69-75. 
Chbstbrfirld  (Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of), 

specimen  of,  562. 
Cboras,  tbe  andent,  688. 
Churchill  (Charles),  notice  of,  499;  alluded  to,  622. 

Specimens  of  501-505. 
CiBBRR  (Colley),  specimen  of,  479. 

Ode  on  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  in  imitation  of. 
/.  H.  Broume,  488. 
Cleyeland  (John),  bis  knotted  deformities,  44. 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  opinion  of  Thomson  and  Cowi>er 
compared,  450,  note. 

Of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  49,  note. 
Collier  (John  Payne),  bis  character  of  Bratbwaite's 

Strappado,  309,  note. 
OoLLnrs  (William),  notice  of,  475. 

Specbnens  of,  475-478. 

A  Sonnet  by,  608,  note. 

His  Poems,  698. 

His  History  of  the  ReviTal  of  Learning,  700,iiota. 
CoNGRRVB  (William),  specimens  o^  305-397. 
CoNSTABLR  ^Henry),  147. 

Sonnet  by,  147. 
Content,  a  pastoral.     Cunningkam,  557. 
Contentment^  bymn  to.    Pamell,  380. 

Ode  on.    ffarte,  681. 
CooPRR  (John  Gilbert), 

Song  attributed  to,  523. 

Song  by,  523. 
Cooper's  Hill  described.    Sir  J,  JDenkam,  295. 
CoRBRT  (Bishop), 

Notice  of  and  Extract  from,  38, 104 1^5. 
Commendatoiy  Poems,  their  importance  in  bio- 
graphy, 149,  note. 
Cotton  (Charles),  notice  of,  842. 

Specimens  of,  342-347. 
CoTTOH  (Nathaniel),  specimen  of,  652. 
Country  Justice,  duties  of.    Lanahome,  592. 
Country  Life  described.    Herricky  285. 
CowLRT  (Abraham),  notices  of,  44,  51,  286. 

Specimens  of  bis  Poetry,  287-291. 

Critical  remarks  on  it^  736. 

Note  upon,  290. 

Line  in,  imitated  by  Cowper,  709,  note;  bis 
conntry-loTing  spirit,  492. 
CowPXR  (William),  account  o^  703-710. 

Specimens  of,  710-716. 

Compared  with  Thomson,  449, 450. 

His  character  of  Thomson,  450,  nof. 

L  H.  Browne,  488,  note. 

Notes  on  Hilton  by,  52,  53. 

Of  similes,  50,  note. 

Passage  in  bis  Homer,  61,  note. 


Crashaw  (Ricbard),  notice  of,  253. 

Specimen  of  bis  Poems,  253-255. 
Crawpurd  (William)  Songs  by,  470. 
Cioker  (J.  W.),  note  on  Dr.  Toung  by,  435. 

On  tbe  identity  of  Thales  with  Savage  Ml. 
Cromwell's  Conspiracy,  a  Tragi-Coosedy,  cztnot 

from,  28L 
Cuckoo,  ode  to.    Logan,  641. 
Cunningham  (Allan),  notes  by,  304,  696,  697. 

Life  of  Bums  by,  cbaraeteriaed,  679. 
OVKRiRGHAM  (John),  specimens  of,  557. 
Custom,  influence  of.    Pom/rei,  364. 
Cymon  and  Ipbigenia.    Drgdtn,  360. 

Daribl  (Samuel),  notiee  and  speeimen  o^  S5,  tt, 

38, 143. 
Darwir  (Dr.  Erasmus),  notiee  of,  717. 

Specimens  of,  718-720. 

Brooke's  **  Universal  Beauty"  tbe  prototype  of 
bis  Botanic  Garden,  605. 
Datrrart  (Sir  William),  noUces  of,  55^  292. 

Specimens  of  Gondibert,  203-294. 
Datir  (Adam),  an  early  English  poe^  notiee  o^  13. 
Datirs  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  42, 161. 

Specimen  of  bis  Poems,  162, 163. 
Darison's  Rhapsody,  specimen  from,  117. 
De  Brunne.    See  Maicrtho. 
Death's  Conquest    James  Shirley,  28L 
Drkrrr  (Thomas),  notice  of,  217. 

Specimens  of  bis  Poems,  217,  218. 
Drkbam  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  295. 

Specimens  of  bis  Poetry,  295-298. 

Alterations  in  bis  Cooper's  HiU,  297,  note. 

Influence  of  bis  numbers  upon  Bngtisb  renifi- 
oation,  Appendix  A. 

DllORIPnTR,  DmACTIG,  ARD  PaTHBIIC  PORMIL 

On  tbe  gratification  which  tbe  lover's  pnaaion 

receives  from  the  sense  of  hearing.  0o«wr,  77. 
Death  of  Canace.    Lgdgait,  78. 
A  lover's  description  of  bis  mistress,  when  be 

first  saw  her.   Jamee  L  King  of  Scotland,  8L 
Dance  of  tbe  seven  deadly  sins  tfarongb  beU. 

Dunbar,  84. 
Description  of  Squyre  Meldrum.    Sir  />.  Limd- 

•ay,  86. 
Desoipdon  of  such  an  one  as  be  would  love. 

i^tV  T,  Wgat,  90. 
Spring  described*    Earl  of  Snrrty,  94. 
A  prisoner's  reflections  on  bis  past  bapplneai. 

Tbe  same  93. 
A  lover's  request  for  comfort   J^teit.  Eidw^rde, 

95. 
Allegorical  personages  described  in  belL   Tho, 

Sacktfillt,  06. 
Arraignment  of  a  lover.     Ocueoigne,  09. 
Una  followed  by  tbe  lion,    i^aeneer,  107. 
Description  of  we  witch  Duessa's  journey  to  tbe 

infernal  resions.    Tbe  same,  108. 
The  Bower  of  Bliss.    Tbe  same.  111. 
Glance  and  Britomart  exploring  the  Cave  of 

Merlin.    The  same,  114. 
Belpboebe  finding  Timias  wounded.   ThesameL 

114. 
Successive  appearances  of  nature  during  a  sum- 

mer's  day.    A.  Hutne,  121. 
Mercy  dwelling  in  heaven,  and  pleading  for  tbe 

guUty.    Oilee  Fletcher,  lU. 
Justice  addressing  tbe  Creator.  Tbeaame^l45. 
Mercy  brightening  tbe  rainbow.    The  nmsL 

145. 
Tbe  Palace  of  Presumption.    Tbe  same,  145. 
Nymphldia,  tbe  court  of  Fairy.    Drayton,  169. 
Tbe  Poef  s  Elysium.    Tbe  same,  37. 
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PxscRiPTTYS  PoBvs,  eonttHwd, 

Morning,  birds,  and  hunting  of  the  deer.    The 

same,  177. 
The  Fairies'  FarewelL    Cforbet,  195. 
The  priestess  of  Diana.     ChaikhiUy  89. 
The  Image  of  Jealousy.    The  same,  39. 
Abode  of  the  witoh  Orandra.    The  same,  39. 
Address  to  his  native  soil    W,  Browne,  245. 
Evening.    The  same,  246. 
Death  of  Rosamond.    Mav,  252. 
Soliloquy  of  Satan.    OratXato,  258. 
To  Meadows.    Herriek,  284. 
To  Daffodils.    The  same,  285. 
To  Blossoms.    The  same,  285. 
The  Country  Life.    The  same,  285. 
The  Complaint    Ootolev,  288. 
The  Waiting-Maid.    The  same,  290. 
Honour.    The  same,  290. 
Wit    The  same,  290. 
The  Swallow.    The  same,  291. 
The  father  of  Rhodalind  offering  her  to  Duke 

Oondibert    Davenant,  293. 
Cooper's  HilL     Sir  J,  DenAom,  295. 
Complaint  of  a  learned  divine  hi  puritan  times. 

Dr,  Wilde,  804. 
Song  on  May  Morning.    Milton,  810. 
Athens.    The  same,  811. 
Samson  bewailing  his  blindness  and  captivity. 

The  same,  811. 
Speeches  of  Manoah  and  the  Chorus,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  last  achievement  and  death.    The 

same,  312. 
The  Emigrants.    Marvell,  818. 
The  Nymph  complaining  for  the  death  of  her 

Fawn.    The  same,  318. 
On  translated  verse.    JRoeeommon,  331. 
Night  Piece,  or  a  picture  drawn  in  the  dark. 

Waller,  341. 
Voyage  to  Ireland,  in  burlesque.     0.  Cotton, 

342-348. 
Thoughts— What  are  they  ?    Flatman,  350. 
Character  of  Shaftesbury.    Dryden,  356. 
Character  of  Zimri.    The  same,  857. 
Character  of  Doeg  and  Og  (the  poets  Settle  and 

Shadwell).    The  same,  357. 
Description  of  Lyeurgus,  King  of  Thrace,  aiid 

Emetrius,  King  of  Inde.    The  same,  358. 
Preparations  for  a  Tournament  The  same,  359. 
From  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.    The  same, 

361. 
The  influence  of  custom.    Pom/ret,  364. 
The  Bookworm.    PameU,  375. 
Letter  from  Italy.    Addison,  387. 
On  himself^  when  in  a  consumption.  Dr.  Setoell, 

394. 
From  the  Spleen.    Chreen,  406. 
EpisUe  to  his  friends.    West,  420. 
The  Bastard.     Savage,  422. 
Verses,  written  after  seeing  Windsor  Castle. 

T,  YKarton,  Mfi.,  446. 
The  Castle  of  Indolence,  Canto  I.     TKotneon, 

450.       * 
Epistle  to  the  Eari  of  Dorset   A.  Philipe,  458. 
The  Summum  Bonum.    WeUted,  460. 
Verses  written  in  an  Inn.    A.  Bill,  471. 
Allegorical  description  of  Vertu.    0.  Weet,  474. 
Grongar  HilL    Dyer,  481. 
From  the  Prophecy  of  Famine.   Ohurekitt,  508. 
Lochleven.    Bruee,  521. 
Extracts  from  the  Shipwreck.    Falconer,  525- 

530. 
From  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination.    Aken- 

»ide,  532-536. 
From  A  Monody  to  the  Memoiy  of  his  Wife. 

Skaw,  552. 


DmBcmrnvm  Poevs,  continued. 

The  Fanner's  Ingle,    Fergtueon,  561. 
The  Traveller.     Ooldtmith,  568-571. 
The  Deserted  Village.    The  same,  571-575. 
Bulogins,  or  the  Charitable  Mason.  Harte,  579. 
Written  in  the  window  of  an  obscure  lodj^g- 

honse.    Anon.,  582. 
The  Old  Bachelor.    Anon.,  585. 
From  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health.    Am^ 

ttrong,  588-590. 
Duties   of  a   Country  Justice.     Langkome, 

592,  Ac 
Gipsies.    The  same,  594. 
The  Helmeti.     Penroee,  601. 
The  Field  of  Battle.    The  same,  602. 
The  Reptile  and  Insect  World.    Brooks,  606. 
Extracts  f^om  "Leonidas."     Olover,  626-636. 
Invocation  to  Melancholy.    Headlejf,  640. 
Death  of  Irad,  and  the  lamentation  of  Selima 

over  his  body.    Dtoight,  653. 
Extracts  fVom  Judah  Restored.    Dr,  Boherta, 

664-668. 
The  Dying  Indian.    J.  Warton,  701. 
Extracts  from  The  Task.     Oowper,  710-713. 
On  the  Loss  of  the  Royal  George.    The  same, 

714. 
Tardley  Oak.    The  same,  714. 
Destruction  of  Cambyses's  Army.  Darvin,  717. 
Midnight  Conflagration.    The  same,  719. 
The  heroic  attachment  of  the  youth  in  Holland 

who  attended  his  mistress  in  the  plague.   The 

same,  720. 
The  Minstrel    Book  L    Beattie,  720. 
DiiiLOir.    See  Roscommon. 
Disdain  returned.     Careto,  213. 
DoDSLBT  (Robert),  specimens  of,  505. 
DoNifs  (Dr.  John),  notice  of,  38,  182. 
Specimens  of  his  poetry,  183,  184. 
Specimens  of  his  heroic  verse  with  rhyme. 
DoBSET  (Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of),  notice  of,  366. 

Specimens  of,  366,  367. 
Douglas  (Gawain),  his  Translation  of  the  ^neid, 

20. 
Descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  79. 
Dowsabel,  a  ballad.     Drayton,  176. 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  description  of.  FitMgeffrey,  200. 

Drakatic  Pieces. 

short  extracts. 

From  David  and  Bethsabe.    Peele,  31. 
From  The  Maid's  Tragedy.    Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  150. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Philaster.    The  same,  151. 
From  The  Custom  of  the  Country.    The  same, 

157. 
From  the  comedy  of  All  Fools.   Chapman,  190, 

191. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Women  beware  Women. 

Middleton,  196. 
From  the  play  of  Blurt,  Master-Constable.   The 

same,  199. 
From  The  Phoenix.    The  same,  199. 
From  The  Honest  Whore.    Dekker,  218. 
From  Vittoria  Corombona.     Webeter,  219. 
From  The  Bondman.     Maeeinger,  234. 
From  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence.    The  same, 

236. 
From  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange.    Hey- 

wood,  248. 
From  The  Gentleman  of  Venice.    The  same, 

272. 
From  The  Traitor,  61. 
From  The  Brothers,  51. 
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Dbamatic  PncBfl,  eonHmud. 


From  th0  trag«dj  of  PhilMtar. 

FUieKer,  161. 
From  The  Soomfiil  Lady.    The  lame,  168. 
From  The  Maid  of  the  MilL    The  aam^  154. 
From  the  tra^dy  of  RoUo.    The  eaine^  156. 
From  The  Beggar's  Bnsh.    The  same,  166. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Bonduea.   The  nme,  166. 
From  the  comedy  of  Moneieiir  Thomai.    The 

same,  158. 
From  A  King  aod  No  King.    The  naie,  160. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Amnmth.    Ooffk,  164. 
From  Sophoniaba,  a  tragedy.    ifar*lo»,  187. 
From  Aotonio  and  Mellida.    The  nme,  188. 
From  the  eomedy  of  AH  Foola.  Chapmmi,  190. 
F^m  The  Miuet'  Looking  Glaae.    Bandolph, 

192. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Women  beware  Women. 

Middleton,  196. 
From  The  Roaring  Giri.    The  lama,  197-109, 
From  The  Fox.    Ben  Jonton,  207. 
Fortane  giving  Fortnnatiu  his  choiet  of  goods. 

JDekker  217 
From  The  Dut^ees  of  Mal6.   Wehttar,  219-223. 
From  the  oomedy  of  A  Kew  Wonder.   BovUv, 

223. 
From  The  Lover's  Melancholy.   Ford,  226. 
iVom  The  Doke  of  Milan>  a  tragedy.    MoB' 

•inger,  228. 
From  The  Bondman.    The  same,  229-235. 
From  The  Fatal  Dowry.  Maatinger  aind  FUld, 

236. 
From  the  tragedy  of  A  Woman  killed  with 

Kindneos.    J7«ywoo<i,  247. 
From  The  Fatal  Contract    Homing*,  266. 
From  the  tragedy  of  The  Cardinal.   SkMmh 

268-27L 
From  The  Royal  Master.    The  same,  271. 
From  The  Bonbtftil  Heir.    The  same,  272. 
From  The  Lady  of  Pleasure.  The  same,  274-277. 
From  Chabot»  Admiral  of  Franoe.   ShirUg  wikd 

Chapman,  280. 
From  The  City  Mateh.   Jfoyne,  806 
From  The  Masque  of  Comus.   MiUon,  313-410. 
From  The  Orphan.    Otway,  333. 
Ftom  Venioe  Preserred.    The  same,  336. 
From  Theodoaius;  or,  The  Fmree  of  Lore.  Lm, 

852. 
From  The  Fair  Penitent   Bwoe,  381. 
From  The  Mourning  Bride.     Congrw,  895. 
From  The  Fatal  Curiosity.    Lillo,  410. 
From  the  tragedy  of  The   Fatal  Marriage. 

S<mikem9j  442. 
From  The  Gentle  Shepherd.    Alian  Bamtaw, 

485. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Barbarossa.    J^rotMi,  518. 
Fragment  of  the  tragedy  of  Agrippina.    Oraj/, 

550. 
From  the  tragedy  of  Crensa.    W,  Whitehead, 

622. 
From  Caractacus.    If<uon,  690. 
Bramatio  Poets  of  England,  prior  to  Bhakapeare, 

notice  of,  29-32. 
After  Bhakspeare,  and  duiiag  the  reign  of 

James  L,.  85,  Ao. 
Bramatio  Unities,  remarks  on,  34. 
Brattok  (Michael),  notice  of,  47,  166. 
Speoimens  of  his  poetry,  167-178. 
Bread,  description  of.     Thomae  SaekvUU,  97. 
Brum,  ode  on  hearing.    John  Seott,  609. 
Brvvmohd  (William),  notices  of,  249. 
Eztraots  firom,  38, 250,  251. 
Bonnets  by,  250. 
Hia  oonyeraations  wiUi  Jonaon,  201. 


Bbtdxh  (John),  apeai»ena  o(  S66-86L 

Critical  nmarka  on  hia  wotka,  55-67. 

Hia  descriptive  powera,  61. 

Paaaage  boirowed  trvm,  by  Oddanith,  676. 

Hia  translation  of  the  Bdognea  and  G«OTgicB, 
compared  with  Warton'a,  699. 

Hia  oontvadietoiy  eritieiBBu^  Ac,  631. 
Bobartaa'a  poem  on  Creation,  toanalated  hj  S^imm- 
ter,  apedmen  o^  41* 

The  qneatiiMi  oonaideredt  how  Ikr  MUtoai  wna 
indebted  to  it,  41. 
Doloina,  a  tale.    Sir  W.  Baleigh,  UL 
BuirmAR  (William),  notioea  of;  17, 20, 84. 

Bpeeimen  of  hia  poema.  Si,  85. 
BwittHT  (Timothy),  apeeimena  o^  653,  664. 
Bum  (John),  notiee  o^  481. 

Bpeoimon  o^  481*  482. 


BDWA.BD8  (Richard), 
Notice  of,  30. 


•f  hia  poetiy,  95. 


OntheBeathofAddiaon.    TidM,U&. 

ALoveSegy.    BomwumdfAil, 

On  the  aoirow  of  an  ingannona  mind,  on  Hm 
melancholy  event  of  a  Uaentiona  amour. 
^ciMtoac,  496, 

On  Spring.    Bruce,  520. 

The  Teara  of  Old  May-day.    L^^Shmd,  5SX 
Elisabeth  (Queen),   general   charaater  of  pootiy 

during  the  age  o^  7. 
SUIa  (George),  hia  view  of  the  riaeof  o«r  kngoaga 

combated,  1-4, 80. 
England'e  Helicon,  extvaot  tnm,  119. 
BagUah  Language,  formation  o^  2. 

Conunencement  o^  3. 
Engliah  Poetry,  atate  o^  in  the  tweUUi  Motny,  7. 

In  the  thirteenth  oentory,  8. 

In  the  fourteenth  oentury,  14. 

In  the  fifteentii  centory,  17. 

In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
aixteenth  oentuy,  20. 

During  the  aixteenth  oentaiy,  28. 

Buring  the  aeventeenth  oentaxy,  82. 

Boring  the  Conner  part  of  the  el^teentii  oen- 
tury, 59. 
Epiorajis. 

On  hia  return  firom  Spain.    jS^V  71  Wyat,  90. 

Of  a  precise  Tailor.     Sir  J.  JBarrimoton,  131. 

On  Lucy,  Connteas  of  Bedford.  Ben  Joneom,  207. 

The  Remedy  worse  than  the  Biaeaaa.  Prior, 
890. 

On  partial  Fame.    The  aam^  890. 

On  two  Monopoliata.    Bvrow^  558. 

Quod  petis  hio  eat    Biehop,  674. 
•  Splendeat  usu.    The  same,  675. 

Quocunque  modo  rem.    The  aame^  675. 

Miscellaneous.    Perrot,  181. 
Epitaphs. 

On  Elisabeth,  L.  H.    £en  Jbnaon,  206. 

On  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.   The  same,  206. 

OnLadyMaxyVilliera.    (7<ir«w,  213. 

On  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  J^an.  Prior,  390. 

On  Mra.  Mason.   Maeou,  696. 
Ethbrbor  (George),  notice  of,  349. 

Speeimena  of,  350. 
Evening,  ode  tOw    OoUine,  475. 

Tempestuous,  ode  on.    John  Seott,  609. 
Evening  Stai^  address  to.   St^neg,  867. 

FiLBLRa. 

Fancy  and  Beaire.    Vere,  123. 

Related  by  a  Bean  to  Ssop.    F^trndn^A,  894. 

The  Court  of  Beath.    Oag,  405. 

Labour  and  Genius*    Jago,  604. 

The  Blackbird.   Stepheneon,,Wi. 
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Faibfax  (Bdward),  aotioe  of,  41, 170. 

Speoimeni  of  Ua  poemi,  179-181. 
Vaiiy  Queen,  extraete  from.    Spetmr,  107*110. 

iUleigh'B  Bonnet  upon,  liS. 

Oharaoteiisedy  SO. 
Ttiiry,  the  eoart  lO,  deaaib«d.    Ihwtou,  160-176. 
Faith.    QuarU9,2iZ. 
f^uDQWtSL  (Williain),  notice  of,  524 

SpecimenB  of,  625-531. 
Fancy,  ode  Uv    Jl  WatUm,  700. 
Fahshawk  (Sir  Biohard),  apeclmen  of  the  poetry 
of,  292. 

Hi«  TenioB  of  the  Lu§%ad,  647. 
Fawkxi  (FranciB),  notioe  and  apeoimen  o^  584. 
Fbhtoh  (El^ah),  notice  o^  897. 

Specimen  of,  398. 
Fbbousboh  (Robert),  Botioe  of,  660. 

Specimen  of,  661. 
FtiLD  (Nathaniel),  epedmen  of,  216. 

Auiated  Maaainger  in  The  Fatal  D01R7,  386, 
note, 
FSreaide,  deatfibed.    Cbttofi,652. 
FnxGBFFRXT  (Charlee),  apedmena  of,  199. 
FLimiN  (Thomaa),  apecimena  of,  350,  351. 
Flbtchxr  (Oilea  and  Phineaa),  noticea  0^  38, 144. 

Speoimena  of  their  poema,  144-147. 
Flbtohsr  (John),  plan  of,  and  atdctores  en  hla 
Island  Prinoeaa,  47,  note. 

Bee  Bbaumovt  fFranda), 
FoBB  (John),  critical  noticea  0^  49,  225. 

Bpecimena  of,  225-227. 
France,  journey  t^  deaoribed.    Biehop  Oorhei,  194. 
Friend,  character  of  a  true  one.    Ixah.  PkiUpe, 
265. 

BAxaeam,  ehameter  ot    Cfkur^ihiU,  502. 
Oabth  (Dr.),  apeeimeni  of;  384-386. 
OAB0oi«m  (George),  notice  0^  98. 

SpeeimeBf  of  hia  poem%  98-100. 

Notice  of,  80. 

On  the  TcraifleatiiiB  of  Chaooer,  24 
Gat  (John),  noticea  of,  106, 899. 

Bpecimena  of  hia  poema,  899-405. 
Geniua,  power  of,  over  Butj.    W.  Browne,  M5. 

BqJoTBenta  of,  in  eoUecttng  Ita  atoree  for  com- 
IK>8ition.    Akmmde,  635. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmonth'a  hiatocy,  character  o^  17. 
Gilford  ( WUliaa),  Botea  on  Ford  by,  49, 225. 

On  Skelton,  22. 

On  B  paaaage  in  Shakapeare,  30. 
Gipaiea  deaeribed.    Xanghorne,  b94, 
Gmtbb  (Biehard),  notice  of,  626-628;  aUnded  to, 
605. 

Bpecimena  of  hia  poema,  628-637. 
Godolpbik  (Sidney),  apecimen  of,  239. 
Godwin  (William),  hia  eBtrayagant  admiration  of  a 

paaaage  in  Phaer'a  Viigil  cenanred,  40. 
Gorm  (Thomaa),  164. 

Specimen  of,  164. 
Golding  (Artirar),  a  new  £Mt  in  hia  lifb,  40,  note, 
Golding'a  tranali^on  of  Ovid,  remarica  on,  40. 
G0LD8MITH  (OliTer),  notea  by : — 


On  Denbam,  298. 
Waller,  889. 
PameU,373,374. 
Rowe,  383. 
Addiaon,  387. 
Prior,  392. 
Tiokell,416,417. 
Savage,  422. 
Pope,  424. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  notioe  of,  £63-667. 

Bpecimena  of^  568-575. 
Govu>  (Robert),  apecimena  of,  37L 


On  Swift,  481,  439. 
A.PhiUpe,458. 
OoUina,  475. 
E.  Moore,  479. 
L  H.  Browne,  488. 
Shenatone,  491. 
Tovng,  611. 
Smollett,  656. 


GowBB  (John),  notice  o^  76. 

BpeoimeBa  of  hia  poema,  76-78. 
Btrictorea  on  hia  atjle  and  ▼eniilcation,  17. 
GBAOiABB  (Dr.  Jamea),  apeoimen  of,  52L 
Gbabyillb  (George,  Lord  Lanadowne)j  qpeoimett 

0^408. 
Gbat  (Thomaa),  notice  of,  646. 

Speoimena  o^  547-652. 
Greataeaa  (homan),  inatahility  oL  Phinoe^e  Fktekor, 

U6. 
Gbbbh  (Matthew),  notice  0^  406. 

Bpedmena  of  hia  poetiy,  406-408. 
Gbbbbb  (Robert),  noticea  oi^  32, 102. 

Speoimena  of  hia  poema,  102. 
Gf«nTiUe(SirBeTil),Ter8eaoiithedeathof:   Oarf- 

Wright,  240. 
GBBTiLUi  (Sir  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke),  apeoimoBa  of, 

42, 166. 
Gbvfillb  (Mn.),  apecimeB  o^  618. 
Grimoald  (N.),  the  aecond  to  oae  BagUah  blank 

▼erae,  24. 
Grongar  HilL    Dger,  48L 

HABDroTOB  (William),  notioe  of,  266. 

Bpecimena  of  bia  poema,  256,  266. 
Halls,  aong  of,  tnnalated.    Sir  W.  Jonee,  678. 
Hall  (John),  apecimen  o^  257. 
Hall  ( Joaepli,  Biahop  of  Norwich),  aeeovBt  oi;  38, 
126, 126. 
Bpecimena  of  hia  poema,  126-128. 
Inirther  apecimena  of,  732. 
Hallam  (Henry),  notea  by : — 


On  Mr.  CampbeUlB  ch*. 

racter  of  Spenaer, 

27. 
Sir   J.  Beaumont^ 

165. 

Chapman,  190. 
Dmmmond,  203. 
Oarew,  212. 
Lord  Sterline,918. 


On  the   Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, 1. 

Commencement  of 
Bngliah  language, 
8* 
'  LayamoB,  4. 
Bpenaer's  langoage, 

,         Drmyton,  164. 
Hamilton  (William),  notice  of,  472. 

Bpecimena  of,  472-474. 
Hammobd  (James),  apeoimen  of,  417. 
Hardyng'a  Chronicle  of  the  Hiatoiy  of  Bngland, 

character  of,  20. 
Harlot^  derivation  and  nae  of  the  word,  75^  note, 
HABBiHflTOR  (John),  100. 

Specimen  of  hla  poetry,  100. 
HABBixaTOR  (Sir  John),  epeeimens  of  the  poetQr 

of,  130.  . 

Habtb  (Walter),  notice  of,  577.  ' 

Bpecimena  of,  579-582. 
Hawx0  (Stephen),  a  poet  of  the  aixteenth  oeBtiiy, 

character  of,  20. 
Hbablbt  (Henry),  notioe  of,  639. 

Specimen  o^  640. 
HxMZR«B  (William),  extraota  firon  b  pky  by,  266- 

268. 
Henry  tiie  Minafrel  (Blind  Hany),  79. 
HxirBTaoNB  (Bobert),  82. 

Specimen  of  hia  poem%  82,  83. 
Hbbbbbt  (George),  apeoimea  of  the  poetry  of,  184- 

186. 
Hermitage,  inaeription  in.    Warton,  658. 
Hbbbick  (Robert),  notioea  o^  62,  284. 

Bpecimena  of  hia  poetry,  284-286. 
Heaperaa,  aong  of.    Ben  Jomeom,  206., 
Heywood  (John),  an  early  draamtic  aathor,  29. 
HBrwooD  (Thomaa),  notice  of,  247. 

Bpecimena  of,  247-249. 
Hill  (Aaron),  apecimena  o^  471. 
Hononr,  addreaa  to.    Oowl^,  290. 
Honour  (feminine),  deaeribed.    Oairemp  214. 
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Hook  (N.)»  ipooimeii  of,  S88. 
HowABO  (Henry,  Earl  of  Sumy),  notiee  of,  91. 
Sp«oimeiu  of  hia  poems,  93,  94. 
Something  meUmoholy  even  in  his  ttnlns  of 

gaUantry,  19. 
Estimate  of  the  seirioe  rendered  by  him  to 
British  liteiatoTB,  24. 
Hvdibras,  Butler's,  extracts  from,  831--831. 
And  his  Squire,  described.    Smtler,  321. 
Commencing  battle  with  the  rabble,  and  lead- 
ing off  Crowdero  prisoner,  826. 
Vicarious  Justice  ezempUfled  by  Ralpho,  in  the 
case  of  the  Cobbler  that  kiUed  the  Indian,  329. 
Consulting  the  Lawyer,  829. 
Httvk  (Alexander),  notice  of,  121. 

Poetical  specimen  of,  121,  122. 
Hmnrts  (William),  specimens  of,  25,  nofe,  95. 

iMAanrATioR,  Pleasures  oil    Akeimde,  632-587. 
Imprisonment,  benefit  of,  to  a  wild  youth.    Mid- 

dleton,  198. 
Independence,  ode  to.    Smolletty  550. 
Indifference,  prayer  for.    Mrt.  QrtvilU,  618. 
Ireland,  voyage  to.    OoUohj  342. 

Jago  (Richard),  specimens  of,  604. 
Jambs  I.,  King  of  Sootland,  notices  of,  81. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  81,  82. 
James  I.,  King  of  England,  44. 
Jealousy,  description  of.     Greene,  102. 
JoHRSOK  (Dr.  Samuel),  specimens  of,  611-617. 
Jones  (Inigo),  his  auarrel  with  Jonson,  20L 
JoRBS  (Sir  William),  notice  of,  669. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  673. 
Joirsoir  (Ben),  account  of,  201-204. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  204-211. 

Extracts  from,  731. 

Critical  remarks  on  him  as  a  dramatist,  45. 

His  quarrel  with  Daniel,  143,  note. 
Justice  addressing  the  Creator.  OiU»  Fleteker,  145. 

KiLUOBBW  (Mrs.  Anne),  ode  to  the  memory  of. 

Dryden,  358. 
Eix«  (Dr.  Henry),  specimens  of,  303. 
Kiss,  the  parting.    Dodtley,  506. 
Knowledge  (human),  vanity  of.    Sir  J.  Daviet,  162. 

Description  of.    Sir  F.  Oreville,  165. 
Ktd,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  notice 

of,  23. 

Lamb  (Charles)i  notes  by  :— 

On  Chapman,  190. 

Shirley,  268. 

Wither,  301. 

Langetoft  (Peter  de),  notice  of,  10,  note, 

Lahohorhb  (Dr.  John),  notice  of,  591. 

Specimens  of,  592-600. 
Laitolahdb  (Robert),  a  poet  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, notice  of,  15. 
Character  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  16. 
Language,  English,  influence  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest upon,  1. 
Lahsdowhb  (George,  Lord),  song  by,  408. 
Law,  eulosy  on.    JiiddUton,  199. 
Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse.  Sir  W,  Blaeketone, 

602. 
Layamon's  translation  of  Waee's  Bm^  strictures  on 

the  date  of,  2-4,  7. 
Lbb  (Nathaniel),  notice  of,  352. 

specimens  of,  352-355. 
Lely  (Sir  Peter),  lines  to,  Ao.    Hichard  Lavelaetf 

254. 
Leonidas,  extracts  from.    Olover,  629-636. 
L'EsTRANOB  (Sir  Roger),  poem  ascribed  to,  282. 
Leven  Water,  ode  to<    SmolUtt,  556. 


Life  described.    Dr.  tRng,  9»Z, 

The  Happy.    Sir  H.  ITooCfon,  215. 
Luxo  (George),  notice  of,  409. 

Specimens  of,  410-415. 
Llotd  (Robert),  notice  of,  506. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  506-508. 
Local  poems,  some  enumerated,  295,  ncu. 
Lockbart  (J.  G.),  note  by,  upon  Sootf s  Sir 
12. 

Dryden's  adaptations  of  ChaaMr,  58. 

His  Life  of  Bums,  593. 
LoDflB  (Dr.  Thomas),  notice  of,  148. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  148, 149. 
Lo«AR  (John),  notice  o^  87,  641. 

Specimens  of,  641,  642. 
Longland.    See  Langlande. 
Look  Home.    Southwelt,  104^ 
Love-song  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  specimen  oi,  9. 
Love,  object  of.     Sir  T,  Wyat,  90. 

Requited  witii  disdain.    IT.  JTmimm,  95. 

ServUelotof.    SovtkweU,\U. 

A  nymph's  disdain  of.    Sir  W.  Saleigk,  141. 

A  shepherd's  description  o£    The  same,  141. 

Admits  no  rival.    The  same,  142. 

Devotion  to.    MiddleUm,  199.' 

Persuasions  to.    Carew,  212. 

Mediocrity  in,  rejected.    The  same^  213. 

Darts  of.     Cartwrigkt,  240. 

To  Lucasta.    Richard  Lavelaee,  264. 

Toung;  address  to.    Marcell,  819. 

Influence  of.     Walter,  340. 

Farewell  of.    The  same,  841. 

At  first  sight    The  same,  841. 

And  Folly.     Selden,  461. 

Triumphs  of.     Hamilttm,  472. 

L  'Amour  Timide.    Sir  J,  H,  Moore,  6«S. 
Lover,  complaint  of.     Sir  T,  Wyat,  90. 

Suit  to  his  unkind  mistress.    The  same,  95. 

Lamentation  that  he  ever  had  caiue  to  doubt 
his  lady's  faith.    The  same,  91. 

Request  for  comfort,  alBnning  his  eonstancj. 
Jtiek,  EdwardSf  95. 

Arraignment  of  one.     Gaeooigne,  99. 

The  silent    Sir  W.  RaUigky  140. 

Address  of,  to  his  mistress.     Cbrew,  21S. 

Persuasions  of,  to  e^joy.    The  same,  218. 

Threatens  nngrateftil  beauty.    The  same,  SIS. 

Disdain  returned  by.    The  same,  218. 

Address  to  Castara,  inquiring  why  he  lored 
her.    ^a5tii^(ofi,  256. 

Description  of  Castara.    The  same,  256. 

Reflections  of,  on  the  sight  of  his  mietreMffs 
house,    ^yret,  338. 

Reflections  of,  on  his  mistrees's  girdle.  WeJUr, 
841. 

Self-banished.    The  same,  341. 

Dialogue  between  two.    Zo^ea,  642. 
LoTBLACB  (Richard),  notice  of,  268. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  263,  264. 
LoTiBORD  (Edward),  specimen  of,  588. 
Loyal  Garland,  extracts  from,  887. 
Loyalty  confined.    Anon.,  282. 

LUDICBOVS  POBBS. 

Like  Master,  like  Man.    Rovlande,  ISl. 

Tragedy  of  Smug  the  Smith.    The  same,  182^ 

The  Vicar.    The  same,  182. 

Fools  and  Babes  tell  trae.    The  same,  182. 

The  married  Scholar.    The  same,  182. 

On  Lutestrings  cat-eaten.   Mennie  and  Smith, 

305. 
From  the  Strappado  for  the  Devil.    Broth- 

waite,  309. 
Extradts  from  Hudibras.    Butler,  821-331. 
The  Splendid  Shilling.    Pkilipe,  368. 
The  Church  Builder.    Anon.  371. 
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LtmiCRors  Poxhs,  eontinued. 

The  Birth  of  the  Squire.     Oay,  403. 

The  Rape  of  the  Loclc.    Pope,  424-430. 

Soliloquy  of  the  Princess  Periwinkle.  SmartfHb. 

The  Hanneh  of  Venison.    Oold$mUh,  575. 

Address  to  the  Deil.    Bumty  082. 

A  Public  Breakfast  at  Bath.   AnwUn,  728,  729. 
Ltdoatk  (John),  notice  of,  78. 

Specimens  of  his  poetiy,  78. 

Strictures  on  his  stjle,  19. 
Ltlt  (John),  notice  of,  31,  44, 120. 

Specimens  of  his  poetiy,  120. 
Ltitdsat  (Sir  Darid),  notice  of,  86. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  86-88. 
Lttteltoit  (George,  Lord),  specimen  of,  559,  560. 

Macxbitzik  (Henry),  supplemental  lines  to  Collins, 

by,  477. 
Madrigal,  Rosalind's.    Xo(£;e,149. 
Maid,  good  counsel  to  a  youttg.     Cartw  215. 
Mallet  (David),  notice  of,  508. 

Ballad  and  Song  by,  509,  510. 
-Mankind,  ode  to.    Earl  Nuaent,  644. 
Mannyng  (Robert),  commomy  called  De  Bnuine,  9. 
Markham  (Isabella),  sonnet  on.    Harrington,  101. 
Mablowe  (Christopher),  32,37,103. 

Specimen  of  his  poetry,  103. 
Mabston  (John),  notice  of,  38,  187, 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  187-189. 
Mabyell  (Andrew),  notice  of,  317,  318. 

Specimens  of  his  poetiy,  318, 819. 
MASSiifGXR  (Philip),  notice  of,  34,  227. 

Specimens  of,  228-237. 

(Mtical  remarks  on  his  productions,  44. 
Maboh  (Rev.  William),  notice  of,  687-690. 

Specimens  of,  690-696. 
Mason  (Mrs.),  epitaph  on.    Mamm,  095. 
Matches,  few  happy.    Dr.  WaU;  459. 
Mat  (Thomas),  notice  of,  252. 

Specimen  of,  252. 
Matnx  (Jasper),  specimens  of,  300. 
Melancholy,  invitation  to.    Headlev,  640. 
Meldmm  (Squyre),  description  and  adventures  of. 

Sir  D.  Lindtay,  86. 
Memory,  ode  to.    Shentton*,  497. 
Mehnis  (Sir  John  and  James  Smith),  specimen  of, 

305. 
Mercy  dwelling  in  heaven  and  pleading  for  the 
guilty.     0ilt9  Fletcher,  144. 

Brightening  the  rainbow.    The  same,  145. 
Mebrick  (James),  specimen  of,  523. 
Mebtok  f  William),  notice  of,  439. 

Specimen  of,  440,  441. 
Metaphysical  Poets.    Daviee  and  Brooke,  42. 
MiCKLE  (Wm.  Julius),  notice  of,  646-648. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  648-652. 
MiDDLETOir  (Thomas),  notice  of,  196. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  196-200. 

Remark  on  his  witches,  49,  note, 
Milton  (John),  notice  of,  309,  310. 

Specimens  o^  310-317. 

How  far  he  was  indebted  to  Sylvester's  trans- 
lation of  Dubartas,  for  the  prima  ttamina  of 
Paradise  Lost,  41. 

Critical  remarks  on  his  poetical  works,  52-54. 

His  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  311. 

His  obligations  to  Langlande,  16. 
To  Browne,  245. 
To  Dmmmond,  249. 
To  Crashaw,  253. 

His  Lyddas,  492. 

The  power  of  his  genius,  588. 

Sale  of  Paradise  Lost,  Appendix  B. 
MoroT  (Laurence),  a  poet  of  the  fourteenth  centoiy, 
notice  of,  13 


Mirror  for  Magistrates  gave  hints  to  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare,  19. 

Intention  of,  96,  note. 
Misery,  personification  of.     Th>.  SaekviUe,  90. 
Mitford  (W.),  his  observation  on  the  language  of 
Layamon,  8. 

Langlande,  15. 
Montague  (Mr.  W.),  verses  on  his  return  from  traveL 

Carew,  214. 
Moore  (Edward),  notice  of,  479. 

Specimens  of,  479,  480. 
Moore  (Sir  J.  H.),  specimens  of,  603. 
Moral  Poems. 

The  Soul's  Enaad.    Anon.,  116. 

A  Valediction.     CartwrigKt,Zil. 

Power  of  Genius  over  Envy.    W,  Browne,  245. 

On  Ambition.    Anon.,  282. 

The  Inquiry.    Kath,  Philipe,  265. 

Character  of  a  true  friend.    The  same,  265. 

The  Pre-existenoe  of  the  SouL    Dr.  More,  348. 

From  Alma,  or  the  Progress  of  Uie  Mind.  Prior, 
892. 

The  Wish.    JTerrieib,  523. 

On  Education.     Gray,  548. 

On  Vicissitude.    The  same,  549. 

London.    Dr,  Johneon,  611. 

The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.   The  same,  614. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Levett   The  same, 
616. 
Mou  (Dr.  Henry),  notice  of,  348. 

Specimen  of,  348,  349. 
Morning  Star,  address  to.    J.  HaU,  257. 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  iurpriaed  by  Edward  IIL 

Drayton,  167. 
Mothers,  persuasion  to,  to  suckle  their  own  childron. 

Darwin,  719. 
Mother,  lines  on  the  picture  of  his.    CWper,  716. 
MoTTEUx  (Peter  Anthony),  notice  of,  386. 

Specimens  of,  386. 

Nabbeb  (Thomas),  specimen  of,  251. 
Nash  (Thomas),  notice  of,  123. 

Specimen  of  his  poems,  123. 
Nature,  successive  appearances  of,  during  a  sum- 
mer's day,  desoribed.    A,  Hume,  121. 
NsryiLE  (Alexander),  specimen  of  his  translation 

of  Seneca's  (Bdipns,  30. 
NiccoLS  (Richard),  notice  of,  200. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  200,  201. 
Night,  song  of.    Ben  Joneon,  206. 
Nightingale,  address  to.    Ayree,  338. 

Sonnet  to.    Milton,  310. 
Norman  Conquest,  influence  of,  on  the  Englisb  lan- 
guage, 1. 
State  of  Norman  Poetiy  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  6-8, 
NnGB!fT  (Robert  Nugent,  Earl),  notice  of,  643. 
Spe^ens  of,  644,  645. 
Goldsmith's  Haunch  of  Venison,  addressed  to^ 
575. 
Nut-Brown  Midd,  the  beautifbl  ballad  of,  22. 
Nymphs,  address  o^  to  their  May  Queen.    TTateon, 
104. 

OcGLXYE,  a  versifier  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  notiot 

of,  19. 
Odes. 

The  Lover's  Complaint    Sir  T.  Wvat,  90. 
A  Lover's  Suit  to  his  Mistress.    The  same,  90l 
A  Lover's  Lament  that  he  had  ever  cause  to 

doubt  his  Lady's  faith.    The  same,  91. 
To  his  coy  Love.    Drayton,  177. 
To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Killigrew.    Dryden, 

858. 
On  Providence.    Addieon,  388. 
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On  B«tiremeiiii    T,  Wttrton,  446. 

An  American  loT«-od«.    The  Bame,  446. 

To  Erening.     ChUinB,  476. 

On  fh«  popolar  rapentitions  of  the  j^ghhndi 
of  Scotland.    Tho  sama,  4T6. 

The  IHsooTCiy.    Moore,  479. 

To  a  Great  Number  of  Great  Men»  neiwly  made. 
WiUitmn,  487. 

On  Rnial  Elegance.    Shenttomtf  497* 

To  Memory.    The  same,  407. 

OnanEagleoonflnedinaoottegeooart  Bmari, 
545. 

The  Bard.    (Troy,  547. 

To  LcTcn  Water.    SmoOett,  556. 

To  Independenoe.    The  same,  556. 

Contentment,  indnstiy,  and  aoqniescenoe  In  the 
Divine  WilL    Sarte^  581. 

To  a  Singing  Bird.    Mtekardton,  5iN). 

On  hearing  the  Brun.    Scott,  609. 

On  Prirateering.    The  same,  809. 

The  TempestaoQS  Evening.    The  saae^  609. 

To  the  Cnokoo.    Logifn,  Ml. 

To  William  Pnlteney,  Esq.   JSarl  Urgent,  ^U» 

To  Mankind.    The  same,  844. 

The  Hamlet     7.  Warton,  859. 

The  Suicide.    The  same,  869. 

The  Grasade.    The  same,  660. 

The  Grave  of  King  ArOmr.    The  Bame»  661. 

To  Aurora.    Blacfdoch,  684. 

In  imitation  of  Alcsdus.    Sir  W,  Janm,  878. 

Bruce  to  his  Men  at  Baonoekbnm.    Bwnt9$ 
888. 

To  Fe.tte3r.    J,  Wofion,  TOO. 
Old  Age,  personiflcation  of.    Tho.  SweMtU,  96. 
Old  Man's  Wish.    Dr.P^ffTt. 
OLDinxosr  (John),  specimens  of,  418. 
OnfAT  (Thomae),  specimens  of,  838-687* 

Character  of  his  Plays,  55. 

Dryden's  opinion  of,  note,  51. 
OvBRBUBT  (Sir  Thomas),  notice  of,  131. 

Specimen  of  his  poems,  181. 
Owen  of  Carron,  a  Tue.    Langkome,  595. 
OxFOBD  (Earl  of).    SeeYmBM. 

Pagbahts,  inlhienoe  of,  t>n  the  Mterature  of  England, 

28. 
Paradise  Lost,  critical  remarits  on,  52. 

History  of  its  sale,  Appendix  B. 
Pabhbll  (Dr.)>  notice  of,  58,  872. 

Specimens  of,  878-680. 
Pastorals. 

A  Sweet  Pastoral    K,  Breton,  147. 

Phillis  and  Coridon.    The  same,  148. 

Monday,  or  the  Squabble.    Ga^,  400. 

Thursday,  or  the  Spell.    The  same,  401. 

Saturday,  or  the  Flights.    The  same,  402. 

Colin  and  Phoebe.    Bjfrom,  490. 

Content     Otmningkam,  557. 
Pastoral  poetry,  the  English  deficient  lo,  105. 
PxBLS  (George),  character  of  his  dramatic  poetrjf 
80. 

Specimen  of  it»  81. 
Puntosn  (Thomas),  notice  of,  601. 

Specimens  of,  801,  802. 
PwtnoT's  (Henry),  Book  of  Bpigrsms,  eztraots  from, 

131. 
Phaer's  Translation  of  Viigil,  strietores  on,  40. 

Specimen  of  it,  40. 
Psnjps  (Ambrose),  nottoe  of,  456. 

Specimens  of,  458.  459. 

Imitation  of,  by  LH.Brown«,  489. 
Philipb  ^John),  notice  of,  867. 

Specimen  of,  888,  889. 
Philips  (Katharine),  notice  and  spedmeui  of^  285. 


Philosophy,  incaffldeMj  e£    Sir  F.  OrwoOU,  li&. 

PhoBnix*  Nest,  spedmens  from  the,  117, 118. 

Picks  fThomas),  spedmens  of  his  poetey,  IM. 

Piers  Plowman's  ^Vision*,  ehametar  oC  15, 

Pipe  of  Tobacco,  rerses  on.    LS,  Browne,  468^40%^ 

Platoniam,  23. 

Po«liy,  rhiqpsody  on.    Swi/^  432. 

See  Englieif  JVonaon. 

Lord  Bacon's  remark  upon,  4S. 
PoxnuiT  (John),  spedmen  of,  884. 
Poor,  appeal  for  the.    LangkomCf  694. 
Pops  (Alexander),  notice  ot  423;  aQnded  to^  619; 
his  Homer,  847,699,700. 

Spedmens  ot,  423-430. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  works  of,  58^  63. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  H,  Browne,  496. 

His  imitatiens  of  Chaaeer,  68. 

Bill'fe  lines  upon,  47L 
Popn  (Dr.  Walter),  notioe  ai,  372. 

Spedmen  of,  372. 
Posterity,  Bonnet  to.    Fitwa^r^,  199. 
PusTox's  Tragedy  of  Cambyses,  notioe  of,  36. 
Presumption,  palace  of,  desoibed.    GUee  Fietekotk 

145. 
PjuoK  (Matthew),  notioe  oC  689;  hk  ardmeai^  M^ 

Spedmens  <^  389-393. 
Prior  (James),  his  Life  of  Goldssuth*  xeleired  to^ 

583-466. 
Price  (Mr,),  his  aitidams  on  Sootfa  Sr  Triatrei% 
12, 18.  notee. 

On  the  Language  of  Layamon,  8,  iiola. 

On  some  of  Mr.  Campbdl's  critidsin%  20,  aoia 
Prbateering,  ode  on.    John  Seott,^09. 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.    Chmnoer,  89. 

To  Coriolanua.    XMttelton,  560. 

Spoken  at  Droiy-Lane.    JoJmeon,  615. 
Protogenes  and  ApeUes.    Prior,  391. 
Psalm  XXHL,  paraphrase  on.    Addimm,  388. 

LXVUL    ^aiufM,241. 
Puritans,  Oxford  riddle  on,  237. 


QuABLXS  (Francis),  notice  of,  242. 

Specimens  of,  243,  244. 

Extract  from,  734. 
Quiiv,  character  o£    Churehm^  502. 

Ralxioh  (£Ur  Walter),  notice  ot,  88, 140. 

Spedmens  of  his  Poems^  140-142. 
Raxbat  (Allan),  notices  o^  482-484. 

Spedmens  o^  485-487. 
Ramsay  rAllan),  the  Painter,  whimsieal  Poem  hf, 

RAxnoLPH  (Thomas),  notioe  of,  44, 19L 
Extracts  from,  192-194. 

Rape  of  (he  Lock.    Pope,  424-430. 

Rastell,  an  early  Moral  Play  by,  29. 

Reason,  influence  ot    7.  Scott,  583. 

Reformation,  influence  of,  on  the  literature  of  Bag- 
land,  24. 

Retirement  an  ode.     T.  Warton,  446. 

Religion,  address  to.    S^lveeter,  142. 

Remorse,  description  ot    Tho.  SMkviUe,  98. 

Reynolds's  (Sir  Joshua),  painted  window,  at  Oxford, 
rerses  on.     Warton,  657. 

Rhyme,  whether  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Anglo-Norman 
origin,  5. 

Richard  U.  the  morning  before  his  murder.  Daniei, 
143. 

Richard  IIL  before  the  Battieef  Bosworth.  Sir  John 
Beaumont,  168. 

RicHASDSOK  ( ),  QMdmen  of,  590. 

Riddle  on  the  Puritans.    Anon.,  237. 

Rinaldo  in  the  enchanted  wood.    Fair/ax,  179. 

Bobene  and  Hakyne,  a  ballad.    ffe$tqfeon^  82. 
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BoBBBT  DB  BBUHinB,  til  esfW  EacUih  poe^  iMtiM 

of,  10. 
Character  and  atyle  of  his  prodnotioiM,  11* 
BoBBBT  of  OIoQceflter,  ohanoter  of  the  poatiy  ot,  9, 

Beferred  to,  3. 
Bobert  (Duke  of  Normandy),  desorlptlon  ot    JVte- 

eoh,  200. 
Roberts  (Wm.  Hayward),  notioe  of,  064» 

Specimen  of,  664-668. 
BocHXSTEB  (John  Wilmoi»  Barl  of),  notioe  and  qm- 

cimens  of,  820,  821. 
BoLLB  (Richard),  a  poet  of  the  foBrteenfh  oentniy, 

notice  o^  13. 
Romancee,  early  English,  probable  date  o(  t2. 
Romantic  fiction,  origin  of,  7. 
Rosamond,  the  death  of,  deieribed.    Majf,  262. 
RoBcovvoN  (Wentworth  Dillon,  Barl  of)i  ipeoimen 

of,  331-333- 
Rowi  ^Nicholas),  specimena  of,  881-383  j  Ids  !n- 

flnence  on  the  dramay  58. 
Rowlands  (Samuel),  notice  of,  181. 

Specimens  of  his  Poems,  181«  182. 
Rowley  (William),  notice  o^  223. 

Specimens  of,  223-225. 
Royal  George,  verses  on  the  loss  of  the.    Omoper, 

713. 
Rnmp  (The),  a  collection  of  Poem^  eztraet  from, 

282. 
Rnral  Elegance,  ode  on.    SKenttone,  407* 
Russell  (Thomas),  aoooant  o(  640. 
Sonnets  by,  641. 

Sacktille  (Thomas,  Baron  BBckhnn^  and  Barl 
of  Dorset),  notioe  of,  95. 

Specimen  of  his  poetry,  96-98. 

Critical  obsenrations  on  it,  25. 

And  on  his  tragedy  of  Gorbodno,  29. 
8ACKTILLE  (Charles,  Earl  of),  notioe  o^  366. 

Specimens  of,  366,  867. 
Baobed  Poems. 

The  Quip.     Oeorg*  fferh§ri,  1S5, 

Grace.    The  same,  185. 

Business.    The  same,  186. 

Peace.    The  same,  186. 

Matins.    The  same,  186. 

The  Collar.    The  same,  186. 

A  Meditation.    Sir  H,  WoWm,  216. 

Psalm  LXVIL    Sandf9,U\. 

Faith.     Quarlet,  242. 

An  Emblem.    The  same,  248. 

Spiritual  Poems.    I>rummand,  251. 

Cupio  Dissolvi.    HahingUm^  255. 

Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit,    fferrick,  286. 

On  the  Circumcision.    JHUonf  810. 

Early  Rising  and  Prayer.    Va^ghcm  855. 

The  Rainbow,    The  same,  356. 

The  Wreath.    (To  the  Redeemer.)    The  eame, 
356. 

A  Night-piece  on  Death.    PcumeU,  376. 

Piety,  or  the  Vision.    The  same,  879. 

Hymn  to  Contentment    The  same,  880. 

Paraphrase  on  Psalm  XXIIL    Addu<m,  388. 

The  dying  Christian  to  his  SouL    Popt,  424. 

Extracts  from  the  Grare.    Blair,  447. 

Extracts  from  the  Night  Thoughts.  Toung,  512. 

Bong  of  David.    Smart,  545,  note, 
Samson  bewailing  his  captivity  and  blindness.  Mil" 
ton,  311. 

Speeches  of  his  Father  and  of  the  Ckonis,  on 
hearing  of  his  laet  achievement  and  death. 
The  same,  312. 
Sakdts  (George),  notice  of,  241. 

Specimens  of,  241,  242. 

Extracts  from,  733. 
8appho,  translations  o£    A,  Pkilip$,  458, 459C 


Satibbs. 

Bztraets  hom  varioiu.    33p,  Hall,  125-128. 

The  Dispensary,  Canto  L    Oarth,  884. 

The  Cameleon.    Prior,  391. 

The  Man  of  Taste.     ^ramsloM,  437. 

Introduction  to  the  Bosciad.    Churchill,  501. 

Character  of  a  Critieal  FiibUe.  The  same,  501. 

Chit-Chat    Lloyd,  hM. 

The  Love  of  Praise.     Toumg,  516. 

Propensity  of  man  to  fUse  and  lantastle  Joyi* 
The  same,  516. 

The  Wedded  Wii.    The  fame,  517. 

The  Astronomical  Lady.    The  same,  517. 

The  Langnid  Lady.    The  same,  517. 

The  Swearer.    The  same,  517. 

On  Nash's  niotore  at  full  length,  between  the 
busts  of  Newton  and  Pope  at  Bath.  JLord 
ChetterJUU,  562. 

Herolo  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers.    Ma^ 
son,  696. 
Satire,  probable  date  of,  in  the  Bngliah  language^  & 
Satagb  (Richard),  specimen  o(  422. 

The  Thales  of  Johnson's  London,  611,  note, 
Sazon  language,  observations  on  the  changes  o^ 

1,  4. 
Sazon  Ohroniele,  1. 

Schlegel  on  the  nnities  of  the  drama,  84. 
Soholar,  despair  of  a  poor  one  deeeribed.    NatL 
128. 

Scholastio  divinity,  obserratio&s  on  the  dedlne 
of,  28. 
Sehoolmistrett,  The,  in  imitation  of  Spenser.  Sken- 

Hone,  492. 
Seotland*  the  Tears  of.    JShnoOm,  565. 
Scott  (John),  notice  of,  608. 

Spedmeni  of,  609. 
Scott  (Thomas),  speeimeta  of,  568* 
Soott  (Sir  Walter),  Notes  by  :— 

Cnaneer  and  Drydei^  66. 

Swift,  481. 

Chatterton,  540-542. 

Smollett,  555. 

Johnson,  611. 

Miokle,  646. 

His  edition  of  Sir  Tristzem,  12, 18. 

Beaumont  and  Fletoher,  49. 

Otway,  55. 

Diyden's  Virgfl,  56. 

Absalom,  57. 

Diyden  characterized,  57. 

An  erroneoos  opinion  formed  of  Milton  by, 
311,  note. 
Scottish  Posts,  general  observations  on,  79, 80. 
Scrutiny,  The.    Miehard  Lovelace,  264. 
Sbdlbt  rSir  Charles),  specimens  of,  368,  864. 
SsLnsN  (Amhurst),  specimens  of,  461-464. 
Seneca's  tragedies,  notice  of  translations,  30. 
Settle  (EUcanah),  the  character  of,  by  Dry  den,  357. 
Seward  (W.),  remark  on  Beaomont  and  Fletcher, 

Sewbll  (Dr.  George),  specimen  of,  893. 
Shadwbll  (Thomas),  specimen  o^  355. 

Character  of,  by  Dryden,  357. 
Shaftesbury  (Lord),  character  of.    Dryden,  356. 
Shakspbabb  (William),  notice  of,  132-138. 

Specimen  of  tlie  sonnets  of,  138,  139. 

Observations  on,  as  a  dramatis^  82,  33. 

Character  of,  by  Dryden,  88. 

His  Venus  and  Adonis,  43, 105. 

His  Sonnets,  43. 

Epitaph  on.    MiUon,Z\\, 

Inscription  for  the  Bust  ot    Akeneide,  537. 

Steevens's  censure  upon  his  Sonnets,  104,  note. 

Describes  Fortune  like  a  Wheelwright^  49, 

fM>l«. 
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Shaw  (Cnthbert),  notice  of,  552. 

Specimen  of,  552,  553. 
SHBKSToire  (WUIiam),  notice  of,  491, 492. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  492. 
Shepherd,  tlie  Stedikst    WUker,Z01t. 
Shepherd's  Address  to  his  Lore.    Marlowe,  103. 

Life,  Happiness  of.    Phin.  Fletcher,  14«. 

Hunting.     Wither,  800. 

Resolution.    The  same,  301. 
Sheridan,  character  of.     Churchill,  502. 
Shipwreck,  The,  extracts  from.    FtMlconer,  525-680. 
Shiblbt  (James),  notice  of,  268. 

Extracts  from,  268-281. 

Critical  ohserrations  on  them,  49-51. 
Sineing-bird,  ode  to  a.    Richardeon,  590. 
Skelton  (John),  critical  account  of,  21. 
Sleep,  personification  ot     Tho,  Saekville,  96. 

Address  to.    Sir  P,  Sidnev,  101. 
Skart  (Christopher),  notice  of,  545. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  545. 
Skith  (James),  specimen  of,  805. 
Smollett  (Dr.  Tobias),  notice  of,  554,  727. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  555-557. 
SoUtude.    a>i9^,291. 

Ode  to.     Oraiuger,  521. 
Somerset  (Earl  of)»  verses  on  his  falling  ft^m  the 

favour  of  James  L    Sir  H.  Wottwu  216. 
SonaviLu:  (William),  speeimen  of,  4».  ^^  ^ 


SOHOS. 

Hunnis,  25. 
Lyly,  120. 
Br.  Donne,  184. 
Ben  Jonson,  205|  206. 
Garew,  213. 
N.  Field,  218. 
Sir  J.  Suckling,  238. 
Qoarles,  244, 
W.  Browne,  245. 
Kabbes,  251. 
Heywood,  249. 
Habington,  256. 
Lovelace,  264. 
Anon.  281. 
Brome,  283. 
Herrick,  285 
Boltoel,  299. 
Wither,  300. 
Dr.  King,  303. 
Mayne,  308. 
Milton,  310. 
Earl  of  Rochester,  320. 
Otway,  337 
Anon.  337,  338. 
Etherege,  350. 
Flatman,  351. 
Bebn,  351. 
Shadwell,  355. 
Sedley,  363,  364. 
T.  Brown,  365. 
Earl  of  Dorset,  366, 367. 
Walflh,  369. 
Anon.  370,  371. 

SonnsTS. 

Earl  of  Surrey,  94. 

Sydney,  101. 

Spenser,  116. 

Shakspeare,  138, 139. 

Raleigh,  140. 

Constable,  147. 

Drayton,  177. 
Sonnets,  Miscellaneous. 

Harrington,  101. 

Watson,  104. 

Lodge,  148, 149. 


Gould,  871. 
Rowe,  383. 
Motteux,  386. 
Prior,  390. 
Congrove,  397. 
Ward,  399. 
Gay,  405. 
Booth,  406. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  408. 
Oldmixon,  418. 
Weekes,  421. 
Southeme,  445. 
Thomson,  457. 
CrawAird,  470. 
Hamilton,  473. 
Gibber,  479. 
S.  Moore,  480. 
Ramsay,  487. 
Carey,  498. 
Dodsley,  505,  606. 
Mallet,  510. 
Cooper,  523. 
SmoUett,  555. 
Anon.  557. 
Cunningham,  558. 
P.  Whitehead,  577 
Lovibond,  583. 
Fawkes,  584. 
Sir  J.  H.  Moore,  603. 
Stevens,  610. 
Thompson,  638. 
Sir  W.  Jones,  673. 
Bums,  685,  686,  687. 

Earl  of  Sterline,  218, 
Dnunmond,  250. 
Fanshawe,  292. 
MUton,  310,  311. 
Russell,  640,641. 
T.  Warton,  662. 
Bampfyide,  675,  676. 


Soul's,  the,  Emiid.    Anon.  37, 116. 
Soul,  nature  ot    Sir  J.  Daviee,  162. 

In  what  manner  united  to  the  body.  The 
163. 

Reasons  for  its  immortality.    The  nme,  162. 

On  the  pre-existenee  of.  Dr.  More,  25^. 
SouTHxiunB  (Thomas),  specimens  o^  442-445. 
Sontiiey  (Robert),  Notes  by 


On  Sir  W.  Jones,  673. 
Mason,  689. 
Cowper,  709. 
A  passage  In  Pops^ 

6L 
Origin  of  Romanei^ 

7,  note, 
Chaneer's  Tersifica- 

tion,24. 
Donne,  38. 


Greville 
165. 


(L.  Brooke), 


On  Shadwell,  355. 
Pomfret,  364. 
Blair,  446. 
Byrom,  490. 
Churchill,  501, 503. 
Gndnger,  521. 
Harte,  578. 
Glover,  628. 
N.  Cotton,  652. 
Maaon's  opinion  of 
Pope,  687, 
SoimrwBLL  (Robert),  notice  of,  103. 

Specimens  of  his  poems^  104. 
SpsHiEB  (Edmund),  critical  notice  of,  105-107. 
Specimen  or  his  poems,  107-116. 
Observations  on  his  genius,  versification,  and 

diction,  2(^29. 
Why  not  universally  popnlv,  28. 
Allusion  to,  492. 
Springy  description  o£    £arl  of  Surrey,  94. 

Sir  R,  Fanehawe,  292. 
Elegy  on.    Brmee,  520. 
Stahhopb.    See  GHMTBnriBLD. 
Stanihurst  condemned,  26. 
Staitlxt  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  319,  320. 
Steevens  (George),  his  preference  of  Watson's  son- 
nets to  Shakspeare's  accounted  for,  10i,iio«c. 
Stkphsksoh  (John  Hall),  specimens  of,  637,  638. 
Stbprbt  (George),  specimen  of,  367. 
STSBLimB  (William  Alexander,  Earl  of),  notice  o( 
35,  218. 
Sonnets  by,  218. 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  observations  on,  25. 
Stbvbhs  (George  Alexander),  notice  of,  610. 

Specimen  of,  610. 
Still  (John),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, "  Oammsr 

Gurton's  Needle,"  by,  29. 
Stoub  (Thomas),  124. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  124. 
Strafford  (Lord),  on  the  life  and  dealh  of.    Sir  J. 

Denham,  298. 
SncKLivo  (Sir  John),  notice  o^  238. 

Specimens  of,  238,  239. 
SusRST  (Earl  of).    See  Howabd. 
Swift  (Dr.  Jonathan),  specimens  o^  431-430. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  H.  Browte,  490. 
Stdhbt  rSir  PhiUp»)  notice  of,  101. 
Specimens  of  his  poems,  101, 102. 
His  life,  poetry  put  into  action,  26. 
Sydney  (Lady),  verses  on  her  picture.  Waller,  339. 
Stlvbstbb  (Joshua),  notice  of,  142. 
Specimens  of  his  poems,  142. 
Inquiry  how  far  Milton  was  indebted  to  hia 
translation  of  Dubartas*  poem,  for  the  primta 
etamina  of  Paradise  Lost,  41. 
Specimen  of  Sylvester's  version,  41. 
Beautiful  expression  In,  42. 
His  right  to  tiie  Soul's  Errand,  116. 

Talbs. 

Prologue  tp  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Chaucer,  09. 
Tale  of  the  Coffers,  or  Caskets.    Oower,  70. 
Argentile  and  (?uran.    Warner,  129. 
A  Fuzy  Tale.    PameU,  373. 
The  Hermit    The  same,  377. 
Protogenes  and  Apelles.    Prior,  391. 
Bacchus  Triumphant    SomerviiU,  419. 
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TalkI}  eontinued. 

Baucis  and  Philemon.    Swijt,  431. 

The  Cobbler,  an  Irish  Ule.    Metlon,  440. 

Lore  and  FoU J.    A.  Selden,  4^1-^69. 

Variety.    W.  Whitehead,  62S. 

SyrMartyn.    MiekU,64S, 

The  Twa  I>ogt.    Burm,  076. 

Tarn  o'Shanter.    The  same,  684. 
Thompsoit  (Gapt  Edward),  notice  o^  638. 

Specimens  of,  638,  639. 
Thomboh  (James),  noUoe  of;  449. 

Specimen  of,  450-457. 

Poem  by,  489,  note. 

Imitation  of,  by  /.  ff.  Browne,  489. 

Allasion  to,  688. 

Compared  with  Cowper,  708,  709. 
TibuUos,  imitation  o£    Wet,  474. 
TiCKSLL  (Thomas),  notice  of,  415. 

Specimens  of,  416-417. 
Time,  swiftness  of.     Otueoigne,  100. 
Trareller,  The.     Goldemith,  568. 
Tomer  (Sharon),  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 

referred  to,  5. 
Tye  (Cris.),  his  Acts  of  the  Aposttes  renifled,  25. 

UvA  followed  by  the  lion.    Speneer,  107. 
Unities,  dramatio»  obsenrations  on,  39. 

Yavbruoh  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  394. 

Specimens  of,  394. 
Vanity  of  Human  Knowledge.    Sir  J,  Daviee,  162. 

Of  the  World,  farewell  to.  Sir  H,  Wootton^  216. 

Of  Hnmaa  Wishes.    Dr,  Johneon,  614. 
Variety,  a  tale.    W.  Whitehead,  623. 
Vauohak  (Henry),  specimens  of,  355,  366. 
Vavz  (Lord),  notice  of,  94. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  94. 
Venns,  hymn  to.    A.  Philip;  458. 

And  Adonis.     William  Browne^  246. 
VsBB  (Edward,  Eari  of  Oxford),  123. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  123, 124. 
Verse,  translated,  obserrations  on.  Roeeommon,  331. 
Vertu,  allegorical  description  of.    Q.  Weet,  474. 
Villiers  (Lady  Mary),  epitaph  on.     Carew,  213. 
Virgil,  translated  by  Phaer,  strictures  on,  40. 

Specimen  of  that  rersion,  40,  note. 

Critical  remarks  on,  with  specimens  of  Diyden's 
translation  of  this  poet,  36. 

Wacx,  his  Brat  d'Angleterre,  7. 

Waller  (Sdmond),  specimens  of,  339-342. 

Compared  with  Carew,  212. 

Sometimes  metaphysical,  5L 

Influence  of  his  nnmbers  upon  English  yenifl- 
cation,  Appendix  A. 
Wai^h  (WUIlam),  song  by,  869. 
Waltoh  (Isaak),  notice  and  speoimen  of,  331. 
Ward  (Edward),  notice  of,  898. 

Speoimen  of,  399. 
Warmxr  (William),  notice  of,  48, 129. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  129-131. 
Warton  (Dr.  Thomas,  sen.),  specimens  of,  446. 


Wabtoh  (Thomas),  notice  of,  655-657. 

Specimens  of,  657-662. 
Warton  (Dr.  Joseph),  notice  o^  698. 

Specimens  of,  700,  701. 
Watts  (Dr.  Isaac),  notice  o^  469. 

Speoimen  of,  469. 
Watsor  (Thomas),  specimens  of,  104. 
WxBSTRR  (John),  notices  of,  49,  219. 

Specimens  of,  219-223. 

His  Duchess  of  Malfl,  35. 
Wedding,  ballad  on.    Sir  J.  Suckling,  238. 
Wbbkss  (James  Eyre),  speoimen  of,  421. 
Weelkes's  Madrigals,  songs  from,  119. 
Wblstbd  (Leonitfd),  spedmen  of,  460. 
Wbst  (Gilbert),  notice  of,  474. 

Specimen  of,  474. 
Wbst  (Richard),  specimen  o^  420. 
Whetstone  (George),  his  "Promos  and  Cassandra^" 

30. 
White  Hairs,  rerses  on.    Lord  Vaux,  94. 
WmTBHBAD  (Paol),  notice  ot,  676. 

Hunting  Song  by,  577. 
Whitbhbad  (William),  notice  of,  619-622. 
Specimens  of,  622-626. 
whttb  (James),  specimen  o^  665. 
Wife,  qualities  of  one.    Sir  T.  Overhury,  131. 

Monody  on  the  death  ot    Shaw,  662. 

Lord  LytteUon,  559. 

Verses  to,  with  a  present  of  a  knife.    Biehop, 
674. 

Verses  to,  with  a  ring.    The  same,  674. 
Wilbye's  Madrigals,  songs  from,  118, 119. 
WiLDB  (Dr.  Bo^rt),  specimen  o^  304. 
Williams  (Sir  Oiarles  Hanbury),  specimen  of,  487. 
WiLMOT  (Robert),  notice  of  his  Tanered  and  Sigis- 

mundBy  30. 
WiLMOT.    See  RooHBSTBR  (Earl  of). 
Winehelsea  (Lady),  her  genius  for  desoriptiTe  poetry, 
61,  note. 

Poem  by,  787. 
Wit,  natore  ol    Oowleg,  290. 
WiTHBR  (George),  notice  of,  38,  299. 

Specimens  o^  299-302. 
Wolsey  (Cardinal),  rerses  on.    Storer,  124. 

Extract  from  Skelton's  satire  on,  22. 
Women,  yerses  on.    Vere,  123. 

The  praise  ot    Btvndolph,  193. 

Simile  on.    Whyte,  665. 
Wordsworth  (William),  note  by,  on  Diyden's  genius, 
65. 

On  Dryden  aad  Pope's  desoriptiTe  powers,  61. 
WoTTON  (Sir  Henry),  specimens  of,  215,  216. 
Wtat  (Sir  Thomas,  the  elder),  notice  ot,  89. 

Specimens  of  his  poetry,  90,  91. 

Character  of  it,  25. 

Yarblbt  Oak,  description  ofl  Cowper,  714. 
TonvG  (Dr.  Edward),  notice  of,  610. 

Specimens  of  his  poems,  612-617. 

Lnitadon  of,  by  /.  H.  Browne,  489. 

Disgraced  his  talents  by  his  flattery,  435. 
Youth,  Taai<y  ot    Oateoigne,  100. 


THE  END. 
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THB  PSACnCAL  KODEL  CALCULATOR, 

For  the  Engineer,  Machinist,  Manufacturer  of  Engine  Work^ 
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Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood  Cuts  and  other  Engravings. 

By  Olitsb  Btkmi.    In  one  Volume.    (In  press.) 


FUBUCAIIOVB  OF  HBHBT  CABST  BAUD. 


THE  PSAGTICAL  COTTOF-SPIEnrEE  AVB  KAHXTFAGTUBER;   0S» 
THE  KAVAOER'S  AND  OVEELOOKEB'S  GOMPAHIOH. 

This  work  contains  a  Comprehensive  System  of  CaLcuIations 

for  Mill  Gearing  and  Machinery,  from  the  first  moving  power  through  the  diiferent 

processes  of  Carding,  Drawing,  Slabbing,  Roying,  Spinning,  and  WeaTing,  adapted 

to  American  Machinery,  Practice,  and  Usages.     Oompendioiu  Tables  of  Yams  and 

Keeds  are  added,     ninstrated  by  large  Working-Drawings  of  the  most  approved 

American  Cotton  Machinery.     Complete  in  One  Volume,  ootaTO -.$3.50 

TbiR  edition  of  Scott's  Ootton-Spinnm*,  bj  Ourn  Btrmx,  is  designed  far  the  Amerietn  OperatlTS.  It  vfll 
be  foand  iatensely  practical,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  Taloe  to  the  Bfanager,  Overseer,  sad 
Workman. 


THE  FEA€n€AL  WESTAL-WOEKEB'S  A8SI8TAHT; 

For  Tin-Plate  Workers,  Brasiers,  Coppersmiths,   Zinc-Plate 

Ornamenters  and  Workers,  Wire  Workers,  Whitesmiths,  Blacksmiths,  Bell  Hangers, 

Jewellers,  Silver  and  Gold  Smiths,  Electrotypers,  and  all  other  Workers  in  Alloys 

and  Metals.    By  Charles  HoLTZApprxL.    Edited,  with  important  additions,  by 

Outer  Byrne.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  octavo $4.00 

It  will  treat  of  Casting,  Founding,  and  Forging;  of  Tongs  and  other  Tools ;  D^:rBe8  of  Heat  and  Maaag»> 
ment  of  Fires;  Welding;  of  Heading  and  Swage  Tools;  of  Punches  and  Anrlls;  of  Hardening  and  Tem- 
pering; of  Malleable  Iron  Ca«ting8,  Oane  Hardening,  Wron^t  and  Oast  Iron.  The  management  and 
manipulation  of  Metals  and  Alloys,  Melting  and  Mixing.  The  managmnent  of  Fumaoea,  Casting  and 
Founding  with  Metallic  Moulds,  Joining  and  WorUntc  Sheet  Metal.  PMuUaiittea  of  the  different  TooU 
employed.  Processes  dependent  on  the  ductility  of  Metals.  Wire  Drawing,  Drawing  Metal  TnbM,  Solder- 
ing.  l%e  use  of  the  Blowpipe,  and  erery  other  known  Metal-Worlcer's  TooT  To  the  wovlu  of  Bollmnp^ 
OUTKR  BTEiri  has  added  all  that  is  useful  and  peculiar  to  the  American  Metal-Worker. 

THE  ABTS  OP  TASISISQ  AND  GXTBBTIHO, 

Theoretically  and  Practically  considered  in  all  their  details. 

Being  a  fall  and  comprehensiTe  Treatise  on  the  Mannfaotore  of  tlie  Tarioos  kinds 
of  Leather,  ninstrated  by  over  two  hundred  Engrayings.  Edited  from  th«  Freneh 
of  Be  Fontenelle  and  Malapeyere.  With  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions,  by 
Cakpbbll  MoRrrr,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist  Complete  in  one  Volnme, 
octavo $6.00 

This  important  Treatlae  will  he  found  to  cover  the  whole  field  In  the  most  masterly  maimer,  and  it  ia 
bellcv(>d  that  in  no  other  branch  of  ^plied  science  could  more  signal  serrioe  be  xendered  to  Americaa 
MHnuJhcturers. 

The  publisher  is  not  aware  that  in  any  other  work  heretofore  issued  in  this  oonntrj,  mora  spaoa  has  bean 
devoted  to  this  suttJect  than  a  single  chapter;  and  in  offering  this  Tolume  to  so  large  and  Intelligent  a  dans 
as  American  Tanners  and  Leather  Dressers,  he  feels  confident  of  their  substantial  support  and  encourage- 


THE  KANUTACTUEE  OF  ntOK  IK  ALL  ITS  VAEIOTJS  BRAITCHES: 

To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Manufacture  of  Steel,  by 

Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Wood  Engra- 

▼ings.    A  new  edition.     In  One  Volume,  octavo,  five  hundred  pages ^5.00 

We  har«  now  to  announce  the  appearance  of  another  valuable  work  on  the  suljeet  which,  In  our  humble 
(ifflnion,  supplies  any  defidency  which  late  improvements  and  disooveriefi  may  have  caused,  fh>m  the  lapM 
!>l  time  since  the  date  of  "Mushet"  and  **  Schrivenor."  It  is  the  production  of  one  of  our  tranrattantie 
brethren,  Mr.  Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer :  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rot  it  down  as  a  work  of 
great  importance  to  all  connected  with  the  iron  interest;  one  which,  while  it  is  aufflciently  technological 
taUy  to  explain  chemical  analysis,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  iron  under  different  dronmstances,  to  the 
MitisfB£tion  of  the  most  fksUdiouSf  is  written  in  that  clt-ar  and  comprehtfnfiive  style  as  to  be  available  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  humblest  mind,  and  cooMsquently  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  those  works  where  the  pnh 
^lietors  may  see  the  desirability  of  placing  it  iu  the  hands  of  thuir  operatives. — ZandoH  Morning  Jountaf 


PTraUCAIlOVS  07  HENB7  CABXT  BAISB. 


PRACTICAL  SERIES. 


THE  AMERTCAK  MILLER  AND  MILLWKIGHT»S  ASSISTANT.     $1. 

TBffi  TtJRNBR'S  COMI^ANlON.    75ct8. 

THE  PAINTER,  GILDER,  AND  VARNlSHER'S  COMPANION.    76ot8. 

THE  DYER  AND  COLOUR-MAKER'S  COMPANION.    76ct8. 

THE  BUILDER'S  COMPANION.    $1. 

THE  CABINET-BfAKER'a  COMPANION.    76  eta. 

A  TREATISE  ON  A  BOX  OF  INSTRUMENTS.    By  Thokab  EnrnsH.    |1. 

THE  PAPBIfHANaEB'S  COMPANION.  By  J.  ABKOwaidTH.    76  ots. 

THE  ASSAYER'S  GUIDE.    By  Osoak  M.  Lubbb.    76  cts. 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  BREWER.    By  M.  L.  Btrn.    $1. 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  DISTILLER.    By  M.  L.  Btbit.    $1. 

THE  BOOKBINDER'S  MANUAL. 

THE  PYROTECHNIST'S  COMPANION.    By  G.  W.  Mortzxib.    76  otg. 

WALKER'S  ELECTROTYPE  MANIPULATION.    76  cts. 

COLBURN  ON  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE.    76  ct«. 

THB  AMEBICAV  MILLEB  AND  KULWBIOHTS  ASSISTAirT: 

By  William  Carter  Hughes,  Editoi^  of  "  The  American 

MUler,"  (newspaper),  Boffalo,  N.  Y.    Illastrated  by  Drawings  of  the  most  approved 
Machinery.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1 

The  author  olftn  !t  m  a  snlwtaiitlal  nftrenee,  Instead  of  speeulatite  tfaeorles,  which  belonc  only  to  thoM 
not  immediatelj  attadhed  to  tb»  baslneaa.  Speeial  notice  ifl  also  given  of  moat  of  the  euentfaa  impvoreme^ti 
which  have  of  late  heen  Introduced  fbr  the  heneflt  of  the  Uiller. — Savannah  BeptiUioan. 

The  whole  bnsinefls  of  makins  fioar  la  uMWt  thoronghlj  treated  by  him.— BuJieftn. 

A  Tery  oomprebmuiTt  Tlew  of  the  IfiUwrlght^f  boaneM.— A«tfl«m  Idttnay  Mkuenger, 


TH£  TUSirEB'S  COiMPANIOlr : 
Containing  Instructions  in  Concentric,  Elliptic,  and  Eccentric 

Taming.  Also,  Tarioiis  Plates  of  Chucks,  Tools,  and  Instruments,  and  Directions 
for  using  the  Eccentric  Gntter,  Drill,  Vertical  Gutter,  and  Circular  Best ;  with 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  working  them.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engray^ 
ings.    In  One  Volume,  12mo ..76ctB. 

The  ol^Jeet  of  the  Tnmei'a  Companion  H  to  explain  !n  a  clear,  concUe,  and  intolUglhle  manner,  the  mdi 
menta  of  tUa  heantifUl  art^— AmmnoA  BemMiioan. 

There  la  no  deaoriptlDn  of  tomliig  or  U&e-work  that  tfalf  elegant  Uttla  trtattw  does  not  dMcrlbe  aiiA' 
Uloitrato^lV^ieerM  LU,  Mumnger, 


THE  PAPE£-HANOEB*S  COHPASIOV : 
In  which  the  Practical  Operations  of  the  Trade  are  system 

atically  laid  down ;  with  copious  Directions  Preparatory  to  Papering ;  Preyentions 
agttbst  the  effect  of  Damp  in  Walls ;  the  Tarious  Cements  and  Pastes  adapted  to 
the  scTeral  purposes  of  the  Trade ;  Obserrations  and  DireotionB  for  the  Panellixig 
and  Ornamenting  of  Rooms,  &o.,  fto.  By  Jakbs  Abbowsxith.  In  One  Vdum^ 
12mo 75ctfl 


nxBLieiAnon  of  hesst  cAsn  buu. 


THB  PAZHTEB,  GILDER,  AID  YABHISHEB^S  COMPAHIOV: 
Containing  Rules  and  Regulations  for  every  thing  relating  to 

the  arts  of  Painting,  Gilding,  YanuBhing,  and  Glass  Staining ;  numerous  naefiil 
and  Taloable  Beeeipts ;  Tests  for  the  detection  of  adnlteratioiis  in  OUs,  Celoars, 
&o.,  and  a  Statement  of  the  Diseases  and  Aceidents  to  wldeh  Painters,  Gilders, 
and  Yamishers  are  particnlarly  liable ;  with  the  simplest  methods  of  PreTention 
and  Remedy.     Third  Edition.     In  One  Yolnmet  12mo,  doth. 75  eta. 

lUjeottne  all  that  appeared  ftirdgn  to  tha  niliM*  tlia  wmpXkit  hai  onltted  notUng  of  seal  pnettnl 
vortlL— £nmt'«  MtrchanU  Magaeuu. 

An  exoelient  oracMml  work,  and  on*  wbleh  tha  prafotteal  man  oaimot  aflbcd  to  be  wMiwit^— Jlii  mi"  aw< 
Mechanic. 

It  contains  erary  thing  fbtX  is  of  interest  to  petaona  engaged  in  this  trade.— JteOdin. 

Tills  book  will  prora  Taloabla  to  all  whose  bnrinass  is  in  aaj  vaj  ciwuiaetsd  with  pelntiiigd  SuttTi 
Weeldy, 

Cannot  flJl  to  be  osaftiU-if.  T.  CbmmerdaL 


THB  DTER  AID  COLOUE-ICAKEB'S  COMPASIOV: 

Containing  upwards  of  two  hundred  Receipts  for  making 

Colours,  on  the  most  approved  principles,  for  all  the  yarioiis  styles  and  fabrics  now 
in  ezistenoe;  with  the  Scouring  Process,  and  plain  Directions  for  Preparing, 
Washing-off,  and  Finishing  the  Goods.  Second  Edition.  In  One  Yolome,  12mo, 
cloth 75cts. 

Tliis  is  another  of  that  most  ezaellent  class  of  practical  books,  wbieli  tlie  pnUisher  Is  giring  to  the 
pnblio.  Indeed,  m  beliere  there  is  not,  tot  mannfaetnrers,  a  more  Talnable  woA,  haTing  been  prepared 
lor,  and  expresslj  adapted  to  their  bnsinesar— Anncr  and  Me^anie. 

It  is  a  Talaable  bookd— OCs^  Mepublican. 

We  have  ahown  it  to  some  praetioal  man,  who  all  prononnced  it  the  eonpletait  thing  of  the  kind  tfa^ 
l»d  seen.~iV:  T,  Natian, 


THE  BUILDER'S  POCKET  COMPAHIOV: 

Containing  the  Elemtnts  of  Building,  Surve3dng,  and  Archi- 
tecture ;  with  Practical  Rules  and  Instractions  connected  with  the  subject.    By 

A.  G.  Smbatoit,  CiTil  Engineer,  &o.   Second  Edition.    In  One  Yolnme,  12mo $1 

CoNTXHTS. — ^The  Builder,  Carpenter,  Joiner,  Mason,  Plasterer,  Plomber,  Painter, 

Smith,  Practical  Odometry,  Suryeyor,  Cohesiye  Strength  of  Bodies,  Architect 

THE  ASSATEE'S  OTJIDE; 
Or,  Practical  Directions  to  Assayers,  Miners,  and  Smelters,  for 

the  Tests,and  Assays,  by  Heat  and  by  Wet  Processes,  of  the  Ores  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Metals,  and  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  and  Alloys.  By  Osoab  M.  Lisbbb,  late 
Geologist  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.     12mo.    With  Blnstrations 75  cts. 

A  TBEATISE  017  A  BOX  OF  DTSTBUXEHTS, 
And  the  Sude  Rule,  with  the  Theory  of  Trigonometry  and 

Logarithms,  including  Practical  Geometry,  Surreying,  Measuring  of  Timber,  Cask 
and  Malt  Gauging,  Heit^hts  and  Distances.  By  Thomas  KEmsH.  Li  O^e 
Yolome,  12mo fi 


nnmcATioin  of  HEintT  cabst  baibd. 


XHB  CABIHXT-IEAKEB  ABB  VPHOLSTEBEB'S  COMPAinOV: 

Comprising  the  Rudiments  and  Principles  of  Cabinet-making 

and  Upholstery,  with  familiar  Instniotions,  illustrated  by  Examples,  for  attaining 
a  proftoienoy  in  the  Art  of  Drawing,  as  applicable  to  Cabinet- Work ;  the  processes 
of  Yeneering,  Inlaying,  and  Buhl  Work ;  the  art  of  Dyeing  and  Staining  Wood, 
Bone^  Tortoise-shell,  Ao.  Directions  for  Lackering,  Japanning,  and  Varnishing ; 
to  make  French  Polish ;  to  prepare  the  best  Glnes,  Cements,  and  Compositions, 
and  a  number  of  Receipts  particularly  useful  for  Workmen  generally,  with  Ex- 
planatory and  niustratlTe  Engrarings.  By  J.  Stokbs.  In  One  Volume,  12mo, 
with  Illustrations 75cts. 

A  larn  amoont  of  praetieal  Inibniiatloii,  of  great  aerrioe  to  aU  conoemed  in  thoaa  braabbea  of  biuinesa. 
»OIUo  State /oiiriMl. 


HISTOBT  OF  PB0FELLEB8  AND  STEAM  VAYIQATIOV: 
With  Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Inventors.     By  Egbert 

Maoiablahb,  C.  E.,  Editor  of  the  "  Scientific  American."    In  One  Volume,  12mc. 

Illustrated  by  OTer  Eighty  Wood  Engravings 76  cts. 

•the  oXOfiet'ot  fUs  "Htatorr  of  Piopellen  and  Steam  NaTigaUon"  ia  twofold.  One  la  the  arrangement 
and  deaSKticm  of  many  deTlces  whJch  have  been  Inyented  to  propel  TenMlfl,  In  order  to  prerent  many  in- 
aenlona  men  fhim  waaltog  their  time,  talenta,  and  money  on  auoh  prqjecta.  The  Immense  amount  of  time, 
SodSTandmoney  thiowS  away  on  unoh  oontriTancea  la  beyond  calculation.  In  this  leapect,  it  ia  hoped 
that  it  will  be  tbtt  meana  of  doing  some  good^-iV^oee. 


A  TSEAUSE  OS  SCBEW-PBOFELLERS  ANB  THEI&  STEAM- 

EHODTES, 

With  Practical  Rules  and  Examples  by  which  to  Calculate 

and  Construct  the  same  for  any  description  of  Vessels.  By  J.  W.  Ntstkom.  nius- 
trated  by  OTer  thirty  large  working  Drawings.    In  one  Volume,  octavo $3.50 

THE  AVALTTICAL  CHEMISrS  ASSISTAHT: 
A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  both  Qualitative  and  Quan- 

titative,  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Inorganic  Compounds ;  to  which  are  appended 
the  Rules  for  Detecting  Arsenic  in  a  Case  of  Poisoning.  By  Febdieik  Wcbhlee, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  an  Introduction,  niustrations,  and  copious  Additions,  by  Oscae  M. 
LiBBXB,  Author  of  "The  Assayer*s  Guide."    In  one  Volume,  12mo $1.25 

THE  FEUrr,  FLOWER,  AHD  KITCHEH  GAEDEN. 
By  Patrick  Neill,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,   Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  Adapted  to  the  United  States,  from  the 
Fourtii  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Autiior.    Dlustrated  by  fifty  Wood 

Engravings  of  Hothouses,  &c.  &o.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1-^5 

TW«  Yolum*  roppllea  a  deddoratum  macb  felt,  and  giyes  within  a  moderate  compaas  all  the  horticnltiiral 

t.ftvFiii»Hnn  nMMMTT  fOT  Practical  Mae.—yewark  Merettry. 

**A™^le  SSSS  totSThortfcmltnrWii  Ubrary.-&itt»mare  FMrM. 


maawnam  or  rdit  cabit  baibb. 


THE  BTOYCLggKlgA.  OP  CHBMIBXBT,  TBAOnBAL  AMD 
TEEOSETIGAL: 

Embracing  ita  Application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy, 

Geology,  Medicine,  and  Phannaey.    By  Jajou  C.  Booxh,  MdUr  and  Bcfiner  in 

the  United  States  Mint,  Professor  of  Applied  Ghemistiyin  the  FranUin  Inatitate, 

&c. ;  assisted  by  Campbux  Morfit,  Author  of  "Chemieal  ManipmUtaoBa*"  ftc 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  royal  ootayo,  978  pagea»  with  nmnarona  Woodents  and 

other  niostrations.    Second  Edition.    Poll  bonnd m$5 

It  eovm  the  whoto  Held  of  Ch«misti7  m  avplled  to  Arti  and  Bdk&mtm.  •  •  •  As  ao  Iftnir  b  wplfyfcw 
wtihoat  a  eoramon  dieikmaxyi  it  is  alfo  oar  opiboioa  that  none  can  be  withoat  thii  Xnejdopediin  of  Gfanu»' 
iaej.--Seientiiie  Jmeriottn. 
A  work  of  time  and  labour,  and  a  treasory  of  ehemioal  inA>rmatknLn-JVortt  Amerieaiu 
By  fhr  the  best  manual  of  the  kind  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Ameifean  pahUow— DtasCoift  Owrur. 
An  inraluable  work  for  the  dismmlnation  of  sound  practical  knowladge.^Ledj^er* 
A  treasury  of  obsmioal  InfDrmation,  Indndlng  all  the  latest  and  most  important  dlssoftrtos^— BriKswre 

THE  LOCOHOnVE  EVOIVE: 
Including  a  Description  of  its  Structure,  Bules  for  Estimating 

its  Capabilities,  and  Practical  Obserrations  on  its  Construction  and  Management. 
By  ZntAH  CoLBUBv,  12mo 75  ets. 


ETJEAL  CHEIQ8TRT: 
An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science,  in 

its  relation  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts  of  Life.  By  Epwabd  Sollkt,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  From  the  Third  Improred 
London  Edition,  12mo $1.25 


STLLABVS  OF  A  COMPLETE  GOUSfflB  OF  LECTUSEB  OV 
CHEMISTET: 

Including  its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Mining, 

prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Gentlemen  Cadets  at  the  Hon.  E.  L  Co.'s  Military 
Seminary,  Addisoombe.  By  Professor  E.  Solly,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Hon.  E.  L  Co.'s  Military  Seminary.  RcYlsed  by  the  Author  of  '*  Chemical  Manipu- 
lations.''   In  One  Volume,  octavo,  cloth $1.25 

THE  BOOKBIHSEB'S  MAHVAL 

Complete  in  one  Tolame,  12mo.  (in  press.) 

THE  DTEB'S  DTSTBTIGTOB: 

Comprising  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Dyeing  Silk, 

Cotton,  Wool  and  Worsted,  and  Woollen  Goods,  &o.,  containing  nearly  800  Receipts, 
to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Padding  and  the  Printing  of  Silk  Warps, 
Skeins  and  Handkerchiefs,  and  the  Tarious  Mordants  and  Colours  for  the  different 
styles  of  such  work.  By  Davio  Smith,  Pattern  I)yer,  1  vol.  12mo,  just  pub- 
lished  , %IM 


FUBuoAxion  or  hkibt  oabit  xaibb. 


HOXTSEHOID  SUBOERY ;  0B»  HIBTS  OH  EMERGEHCIES. 
By  J.  F.  South,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 

taL    In  One  Yolume,  1 2mo.    niustr ated  by  nearly  fifty  Engrayings $  1 .  2r> 

THE  COMPLETE  PEAGTIGAL  BEEWEB; 

Or,  Plain,  Concise,  and  Accurate  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 

Brewing  Beer,  Ale,  Porter,  &o.  &c.,  and  the  Process  of  Making  all  the  Small  Beers. 
By  M.  Lajatbttk  Btbn,  M.  D.     With  Illustrations.     12mo $1.00 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  DISTILLER  ; 
By  M.  Lafayette  Byrn,  M.  D.     With  Illustrations. 

12mo $1.00 

THE  PYROTECHHISrS  COMPAHIOIT; 
Or,  A  Familiar  System  of  Eecreative  Fire- Works.    By  G.  W. 

Mo&TiH SB.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.    1 2mo 76  cts. 

ELECTROTYPE  MAinPULATIOH : 

Being  the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Work- 
ing in  Metals,  by  Precipitating  them  firom  their  Solutions,  through  the  agency  of 
OaWanic  or  Voltaic  Electricity.  By  Chablbs  V.  Walkib,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
London  Electrical  Society,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Woodcuts.  A  new  Edition,  from 
the  Twenty-fifth  London  Edition.    12mo 75  cts. 

HOITSEHOU)  MEDICIHR 

By  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.  In  One  Volume,  12mo.  Uni- 
form with,  and  a  companion  to,  the  aboTC.     (In  immediate  preparation.) 

ELWOOB'S  eRADT  TABLES: 

Showing  the  value  of  Bushels  and  Pounds  of  diflFerent  kinds 

of  Grain,  calculated  in  Federal  Money,  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  upon  a  single 
page  the  yalue  at  a  given  price  from  ten  cents  to  two  dollars  per  bushel,  of  any 
quantity  f^om  one  pound  to  ten  thousand  bushels.  By  J.  L.  El  wood.  A  new  Edition. 
In  One  Volume,  12mo $1 

To  Millen  and  Prodnoe  Dealers  this  work  is  pronounced  by  all  who  bare  it  in  ass,  to  bo  superior  In  ar- 
rangement to  any  work  of  the  kind  published— and  unerring  aeewraey  in  every  calculatum  tnay  be  rdied 
upon  in  every  instance. 

QT"  A  reward  of  Twenty-flTe  Dollars  is  offered  fbr  an  error  of  one  cent  found  in  the  work. 

FEBEUHERT;  ITS  MANTJPACTURE  ANB  USE: 

With  Instructions  in  every  branch  of  the  Art,  and  Receipts 

for  all  the  Fashionable  Preparations ;  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  aid  to  tLe 
Perfumer,  Druggist,  and  Soap  Manufacturer.  Illustrated  by  numerous  WoodcutM. 
From  the  French  of  Celnart,  and  other  late  authorities.  With  Additions  and  Im- 
provements, by  Campbell  Morfit,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  nf 
Chemistry."    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth.  A  new  and  improved  Edition.  $1.50 


ruBUOATioxv  or  hshbt  gabxt  baibd. 


PH0T06EHIG  KAJHIFULATIOH: 

Containing  the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 

Photography,  or  the  Prodoction  of  Pictiures  through  the  Agencj  of  Li^t ;  in- 
cluding Calotjpe,  Chrysotype,  Cyanotype,  Chromatype,  Energiatype,  Anthotype, 
Amphitype,  Daguerreotype,  Thermography,  Electrical  and  Qalyanio  Impressions. 
By  Geobgk  Thomas  Fishbb,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  London  In- 
stitation.    Illastrated  by  Wood-cnts.    In  One  Volume,  24mo,  cloth 62  cts. 


MATHEMATICS  FOB  FRACTIGAL  MEV: 
Being  a  Common-Place  Book  of  Principles,  Theorems,  Rules, 

and  Tables,  in  various  Departments  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics,  with  their 

Applications,  especially  to  the  pursuits  of  Surveyors,  Architects,  Mechanics,  and 

Civil  Engineers.    With  numerous  Engravings.    By  Ounthub  Obsoo&t,  L.  L.  D., 

F.E.A.S $1.50 

Only  let  men  awake,  and  fix  their  eye,  one  wtaHe  on  the  nature  of  things^  another  whOe  on  the  appUcatioB 
of  them  to  the  nae  and  aenrioe  of  mankind.— Zord  Bacon, 


SHEEP  HUSBANDBT  IN  THE  SOUTH: 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  the  Acclimation  of  Sheep  in  the 

Southern  States,  and  an  Account  of  the  different  Breeds.  Also,  a  Complete  Ma- 
nual of  Breeding,  Summer  and  Winter  Management,  and  of  the  Treatment  of 
Diseases.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  By  Hin&t  S.  Bakdall.  In 
One  Volume,  octavo $1.25 


MISS  LESLIE'S  COMPLETE  COOXEBY. 
Directions  for  Cookery,  in  its  Various  Branches.    By  Miss 

Leslie.  Forty-seventh  Edition.   Thoroughly  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  New 
Receipts.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  half  bound,  or  in  sheep $1 

In  preparing  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  my  first  work  on  cookery,  I  hare  introdaeed 
improvements,  corrected  errors,  and  added  new  receipts,  that  I  trust  will  on  trial  be  flonnd  satitfaetoxy.  Tbe 
«ucoc8s  of  the  book  (proved  by  its  immense  and  increasing  circulation)  affords  conclusive  erldenoe  that  it 
has  obtained  the  approbation  of  a  large  number  of  my  countrywomen ;  many  of  whom  have  informed  me 
that  it  has  made  practical  housewives  of  young  ladies  who  have  entered  into  married  life  with  no  other  ac- 
quirements than  a  few  showy  aooomplishmentji.  Gentlemen,  also,  have  told  me  of  great  improvements  in 
the  family  table,  after  presenting  their  wives  with  this  manual  of  domestic  cookery,  and  that,  after  a  morn- 
ing devoted  to  the  fatigues  of  business,  they  no  longer  fiml  themselves  sal^eeted  to  the  annoyance  of  an 
111-dreesed  dinner.— iYt^/ooe. 


HISS  LESLIE'S  TWO  MUJNDEED  EECEIFTS  IN  FBEVCH  COOXEBY. 

A  new  Edition,  in  cloth 25  cts. 

EXAMIHATIOirS  OF  BBXTOS,  MEDtCnTES,  CHEMICALS,  &o. 
As  to  their  Purity  and  Adulterations.     By  C.  H.  Pkirce,  M.D., 

Translator  of  "  Stockhardt's  Chemistry,"  Examiner  of  Medicines  for  the  Port  of 
Boston,  &c.  &o.,  12mo,  cloth $1.25 


F0BLICATI0H8  Of  EBNBT  CABET  BAIBD. 


STANDARD  ILLUSTRATED  POETRY. 


THE  TALES  AND  POEMS  OF  LORD  BT&OH: 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Warren.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8vo, 

with  10  Plates,  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  edges $6 

Morocco  extra $7 

It  is  ninstrated  by  aereral  elegant  engr»Tinr;a,  from  origiiul  designs  by  Wabbw,  ud  is  a  most  splendid 
work  fbr  the  parlonr  or  stody.— Au^on  Evening  GatetU, 


CHILDE  HABOLD;  A  ROMAUFT  BY  LOBD  BTBOH: 

Illustrated  by  12  Splendid  Plates,  by  Warren  and  others.     In 

One  Volume,  royal  8to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $5 

Morocco  extra $7 

Printed  in  elegsnt  style,  with  splendid  pletares,  for  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  sort  usually  fbusd  in 
books  of  this  kindw— A:  r.  Courier, 


SFECIMEirS  OF  THE  BBITISH  POETS. 

From  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  Thomas  Campbell.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    (In  press.) 


THE  FEMALE  POETS  OF  AlEEBICA. 
By  RuFUS  W.  Griswold.     A  new  Edition.    In  One  Volume, 

'royal  8yo.    Cloth,  gilt $2.60 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $8 

Morocco  super  extra $4.60 

The  beflt  production  which  has  yetjoome  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Griswold,  and  the  most  raluable  contribu- 
tion which  ne  has  erer  made  to  the  literary  celebrity  of  the  country.— J^.  Y.  Tribune, 


THE  LADT  OF  THE  T^ATTR : 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Illustrated  with  10  Plates,  by  Cor- 

BOULD  and  Mbadows.    In  One  Volume,  royal  Syo.    Bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt 

edges $6 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra $7 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  truly  beantifal  books  which  has  erer  israed  from  the  American  press. 


LALLA  BOOEH;  A  KOMANCE  B7  THOMAS  MOOBE: 

Illustrated  by  13  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows, 

and  Stephamoff.    In  One  Volu^^e,  royal  8vo.    Bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges... $5 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra $7 

Tliis  if  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 


10  puBucAXion  or  hust  counr  baub^ 

THE  POETICAL  W0BX6  OF  THQKAS  GEAY: 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Radcliffe.     Edited  with  a  Me- 
moir, by  Hehst  Rskd,  Profesaor  of  English  Literature  in  the  UnlTenity  of  Penji- 

sylyania.    In  One  Volume,  8to.    Bonnd  in  cloth  extra,  ^t  edges. $3.50 

Turkey  moroeoo  super  extra $5.50 

In  One  Volume,  12mo,  without  illustrations,  eloth $1.25 

*<  «  «  doth,  extra  gilt  edges $1.50 

We  hare  not  seen  a  spedmen  of  typographical  loxiuy  from  the  Ameriean  prMi  irhkh  can  aoxpaw  thfe 
▼olumo  in  choice  elegaaee^ — BotUm  Oawier, 

It  ifl  eminentlT  calculated  to  consecrate  among  American  readeri  (if  fhej  have  not  been  coaaeciatod 
siready  in  fheir  hearts)  the  pnre,  the  elegant,  the  refined,  and,  in  many  respeeta,  the  saUime  hnagtniinw 
of  Thomab  Q^At.-^Sichmond  Whig. 


THE  POEnOAL  WOBXS  OF  HEHBY  WABSWORTH  LOHGFELLOW: 

Illustrated  by  10  Plates,  after  Designs  by  D.  Hitntingdon, 

with  a  Portrait    Ninth  Edition.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    Bound  in  eloth  extra, 

gilt  edges $5 

Morocco  super  extra $7 

This  ifl  the  rery  Inzniy  of  literature— Lohqfillow's  charming  poems  praeented  in  a  Ibna  of 
bMiityw— Aear<  Gaaette. 


POETS  AHD  POETET  OF  ENOIAin)  IE  THE  EHfETEEHTH 

CEHTUEY: 

By  RuFUS  W.  Griswold.    Illustrated.    In  One  Volume,  royal 

Bto.    Bonnd  in  cloth $3 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $8.60 

Morocco  super  extra. $5 

Bach  is  the  oritieal  aeomen  disoorervd  in  these  seleotions,  that  scaroely  a  page  b  to  be  ftmnd  bat  is  redo- 
lent witti  beanties,  and  the  Tolame  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  galioy  of  Uteiaiy  peazlar— 2>EMoei«flie 


THE  POETS  AND  POETET  OF  THE  AEGIEHTS  : 

By  William  Peter,  A.  M.    Comprising  Translations  and  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  an  elegant  engraved  View  of  the 

Coliseum  at  Rome.    Bound  in  cloth $3 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $8.50 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra $5 


THE  FEMALE  POETS  OF  OBEAT  BBITAnT. 
With  Copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks.    By  Frederic 

RowTON.    With  Additions  by  an  American  Editor,  and  finely  engrayed  Blustra- 

tions  by  celebrated  Artists.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    Cloth,  gilt $2.50 

Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges $8.00 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra $4.50 

Mr.  RowTON  has  presented  us  with  admirably  selected  spMmens  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  meet 
eelebratcd  female  poets  of  Great  BritAln.  from  the  time  of  Lady  Jnllana  Bemes,  the  firat  of  whom  then  i« 
any  record,  to  the  Mitfords,  the  Howitts,  the  Cooks,  the  Barretts,  and  others  of  the  present  day.— Acnf  i 
Merchant^  MagaHne.  « 


PUBLICAHOn  07  HEHBT  CAaS7  BADU).  U 

THE  TASK,  ASD  OTHEB  POEIEB. 
By  William  Cowper.    Illustrated  by  10  Steel  Engravings.    In 

OneYolume,  12ino.    Clolh  extra,  gilt  edges $2 

Morocco  extra $8 


THE  POETICAL  WOEKS  OF  H ATHAITIEL  P.  WILLIS. 
Illustrated  by  16  Plates,  after  Designs  by  E.  Leutze.    In  One 

Volume,  royal  Sto.    A  new  Edition.    Bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $5 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra $7 

This  if  one  of  the  mopt  b^utifal  worki  arer  published  in  this  oountty-^Cbicrier  and  Biquirer, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADYEHTUEES  OF  GAPTAUT  filMOir  SUGOS; 

And  other  Sketches.    By  Johnson  J.  Hooper.    With  Illus- 
trations.   12mo,  paper i 60cts. 

Cloth 76ct8. 

Amn  PATTTS  SCEAP-BAO. 
By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  Author  of  ^^  Linda.*'    12ino. 

Paper  coTers 60ot8. 

Cloth 76cts. 

BIO  BEAB  OF  AEXAHSAS; 
And  other  Western  Sketches.     Edited  by  W.  T.  Porter.     In 

One  Volume,  12mo,  paper 60ct8. 

Cloth 76ot« 

COMIC  BLACK8T0NE. 

By  Gilbert  Abbot  a'  Becket.    Illustrated.    Complete  in  One 

Volume.    Cloth 76ct« 

GHOST  STORIES. 
Illustrated  by  Designs  by  Darlet.     In  One  Volume,  12mo, 

paper  covers 60otfl. 

MODEBir  CHIVALET;  OE,  THE  ABTEITTUEES  OF  CAPTAIN 
FAEBAGO  AND  TEAOUE  aBEGAH. 

By  H.  H.  Brackenridge.     Second  Edition  since  the  Author's 

death.    With  a  Biographical  Notice,  a  Critical  Disquisition  on  the  Work,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.    With  Illustrations,  from  Original  Designs,  by  Dablst.    Two 

Volumes,  paper  coyers 76  ots. 

Clothorsheep $1.00 
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THE  COMPLETE  W0BX8  OF  LOBB  BOLIHGBEOKE: 

With  a  Life^  prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition,  containing 

Additional  Information  relative  to  his  Personal  and  Public  Cliaraoter,  sdeeted 

from  the  best  authorities.    In  Four  Yolomes,  8to.    Bound  in  doth $7.00 

In  sheep $aOO 

FAMILY  EVCTCLOFEDIA 

Of  Useful  Knowledge  and   General  Literature;   containing 

about  Four  Thousand  Articles  upon  Scientific  and  Popular  Subjects.  With  Plates. 
By  JoHX  L.  BuLKX,  B.  D.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth  extra. $^60 

CHEOHICLES  OF  FIHETILLE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Major  Jones's  Courtship."    Illustrated  by 

Barley.    12mo,  paper 60  eta. 

Cloth 76  eta. 

OILBEBT  OTTBHET. 
By  Thbobore  Hook.     With  Illustrations.    In  One  Volume, 

8to,  paper 60  eta. 

HEMOIBS  OF  THE  OEHERALS,  GOMXODOBES,  AID  OTHER 
COMKAHDEES, 

Who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  American  Army  and 

Navy,  during  the  War  of  the  Bevolution,  the  War  with  France,  that  with  Tripoli, 
and  the  War  of  1812,  and  who  were  presented  with  Medals,  by  Congress,  for  Uieir 
gallant  serrices.  By  Thomas  Wyatt,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  History  of  the  Kings  of 
France."    Illustrated  with  Eighty-two  EngraTings  from  the  Medals.     Byo,  cloth 

gilt |2.00 

Half  morocco .'. ^2.60 

VISITS  TO  BEKABHABLE  PLAGES: 

Old  Halls,  Battle  Fields,  and  Scenes  Illustrative  of  striking 

passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  In  Two  Volumes, 
8vo,  cloth $4.00 

THE  HISGELLAKEOITS  WOBKS  OF  WHUAH  HAZLITT; 
Including  Table-talk ;  Opinions  of  Books,  Men  and  Things ; 

Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elisabeth ;  Lectures  on  the  Eng- 
lish Comic  Writers ;    The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  or  Contemporary  Portraits.     Fire 

Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $5.00 

Half  calf $6.26 

FLORAL  OFPEBIHO: 

A  Token  of  Friendship.    Edited  by  Frances  S.  Osgood.    Il- 
lustrated by  10  beautiful  Bouquets  of  Flowers.    In  One  Volume,  4to,  muslin,  gUt 

edges |8.60 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra. ; $5.50 

THE  HISTOBICAL  ESSAYS^ 

Published  under  the  title  of  "  Dix  Ans  D'Etude  Historique," 

and  Narratives  of  the  Merovingian  Era ;  or.  Scenes  in  the  Sixth  Century.  With 
an  Autobiographical  Preface.     By  Augustus  Thibbrt,  Author  of  the  **  HistOTT 

t-if  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans."    8vo,  paper $1.00 

Cloth $1.25 
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BOOK  OF  THE  SEA80H8; 
Or,  The  Calendar  of  Nature.      By  William  Howitt.      One 

Volume,  12mo.    Clotli $1 

Calf  extra $2 

HOTES  OF  A  TEAVEILEB 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Prance,  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  present  Century.  Bj  Samurl 
Laikq.    In  One  Volume,  8to»  cloth $1.50 

HISTOBY  OF  THE  CAPTIVITT  OF  NAFOLEOIT  AT  ST.  HELEHA. 

By 'General  Count  Montholon,  the  Emperor's  Companion  in 

Exile  and  Testamentary  Executor.    One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $2.50 

Half  morocco $3.00 

MT  SHOOTING  BOX. 

By  Frank  Forrester,  (Henry  Wm.  Herbert,  Esq.,)  Author 

of  *'  Warwick  Woodlands,"  &c.    With  Illustrations,  by  Da&lbt.    One  Volume, 

12mo,  cloth 76  cts. 

Paper  ooTers 60  cts. 

MTSTEBIES  OF  THE  BACKWOODS : 

Or,  Sketches  of  the  South-west — including  Character,  Scenery, 

and  Rural  Sports.    By  T.  B.  Thorpi,  Author  of  "  Tom  Owen,  the  Bee-Hunter," 

&c.     Illustrated  by  Da&lbt.     12mo,  cloth 75ct9. 

Paper 50  cts. 

HABKATIVE  OF  THE  LATE  EXFEDITIOH  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 
From  a  Diary  by  one  of  the  Party.     Edited  by  Edward  P. 

MosTAGUK.     12mo,  cloth $1 

MTDBEAMS: 
A  Collection  of  Poems.     By  Mrs.  Louisa  S.  McCord.    12rao, 

boards 75  cts. 

RAMBLES  nr  TTTGATAH: 
Or,  Notes  of  Travel  through  the  Peninsula :  including  a  Visit 

to  the  Remarkable  Ruins  of  Chi-chen,  Eabah,  Zayi,  and  Uxmal.  With  numerous 
niustrations.  By  B.  M.  Norman.  Seventh  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  octavo, 
cloth $2 

FIGEDrOS  FBOM  THE  "PORTFOLIO  OF  THE  REPORTER  OF  THE 
HEW  ORLEAHS  nCAYUHEr 

Comprising  Sketches  of  the  Eastern  Yankee,  the  Western 

Hoosier,  and  such  others  as  make  up  Society  in  the  great  Metropolis  of  the  South. 

With  Designs  by  Daslet.     18mo,  paper 50  cts. 

Cloth 76  cts. 

THE  AMERICAH  IH  PARIS. 
By  John  Sanderson.     A  New  Edition.    In  Two  Volumes, 

12mo,  cloth ^1.50 

This  1b  the  moft  «»ii"^fe*ii,  gramftd,  sod  lntelllg«nt  8k«teh  of  French  mumert ,  or  any  other,  that  we  have 
had  ftr  theae  twenty  years.— Xoiuton  Monthljf  MagaMine, 

B 
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AMERIGAir  C0XEBIE8. 
By  James  K.  Paulding  and  Wm.  Irving  Paulding.     One 

Volume,  16mo,  boards; ^.50  dr. 

BOBHrSOH  O&USOK 

A  Complete  Edition,  with  Six  Illustrations.    One  Yolome, 

8vo,  paper  coTers $L00 

Cloth,  gUt  edges ^   ....$L25 

SCEBES  nr  THE  BOCXY  MOVETAnni, 

And  in  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Textts,  and  the  Grand 

Prairies ;   or,  Notes  by  the  Way.     By  Rufus  B.  Saob.    Second  Bditum.    One 

Volume,  12ino,  paper  coTors 50  eta. 

With  a  Map,  bound  in  oloth 75ctB. 

THE  PUBLIC  MEN  OF  THE  BEVOLUTIOH: 

Including  Events  from  the  Peace  of  1783  to  the  Peace  of  1815. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivah,  LL.  D.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  his  son,  Johh  T.  S.  Sullivah.  With  a  Por- 
trait.   In  One  Volume,  Syo,  cloth $2.50 

ACHIEVEKENTS  OF  THE  XNIOHTS  OF  XALTA. 

By  Alexakdkk  StrrHisnLAND.     In  One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth $1.00 

Paper 76ct8, 

ATALAHTIS. 

A  Poem.    By  William  GiLMOKK  SiMHs.    12mo,  boards 50ct8. 

ITABRATIVS  OF  THE  ABCTIC  LAHB  EXFEDITIOH. 

By  Captain  Back,  R.  N.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  boards $2.00 

LIVES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTEBS  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  Henut  Lord  Bkovoham.    Two  Volumes,  12mo,  oloth |1.50 

Paper. $1.00 

THE  LIFE,  LETTEBS,  AND  JOUBNALS  OF  LOBD  BTBON. 

By  Thomas  Moorb.    Two  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $2 

THE  BOWL  OF  PUNCH. 

niustrated  by  Numerous  Plates.    12mo,  paper 60  ets. 

CHILDBEN  IN  THE  WOOD. 

niustrated  by  Habtbt.    12mo,  oloth,  gilt 60  ets. 

,    Paper 25  ets. 

TOWNSEND'S  NABBATITE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BBANBTWINE. 

One  Volume,  8to,  boards $1.00 

THE  POEMS  OF  C.P.CBANCH. 

In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards 87eiai 


OEMS  OF  THE  BBITISH  POETS. 

InO 
Cloth,  gilt. 


By  S.  C.  Hall.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth $1.00 

-^ $1.26 


Two  VolTunes^  8to,  cloth ^ $2 

$1 


FOBLIOAIIOn  or  HEHET  CABE7  BAIBO.  IS 

A  SYSTEMATIC  AERAireBMEHT  OF  LOBS  COKE'S  EIBST 
INSTITUTES  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  EVOLAHD. 

By  J.  H.  Thoxas.    "Dom  Volumes,  8to,  law  sheep $12 

THE  WOBKS  OF  BEHJ.  BISBAELL 

Paper  ooTon.. 

HATUEE  DISPLAYED  DT  HEE  MODE  OF  TEACEDTO  FSSECH. 

By  N,  G.  DuniF.     Two  Volumes,  8to,  boards $5 

EAIUEE  DISFXATED  IE  HEE  MODE  (NE*  TEAOHDre  SPAHI8H. 

By  N.  G.  DuFiKF.    In  Two  Yolumes,  8vo,  boards |7 

FEEECH  AND  EEOUSH  DICTIOEAET. 

"Bj  N.  G.  BuFiEF.    In  One  Volume,  870,  sheep $5 

FEOISSAET  BALLADS  AND  OTHEE  POEHS. 
By  Philip  Psjidlston  Oookb.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards 60ct8. 

J0I7ENAL  OF  ABNOLD'S  EXPEDITION  TO  QT7EBEC,  IN  1775 
By  Isaac  Ssktxs,  M.  D.     8to,  boards 62  ots. 

THE  LIFE  OF  EICHAED  THE  THIED. 

By  Miss  Halstsd.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.60 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPAETE 

By  William  Hazlitt.    In  Three  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $8 

Half  calf. $4 

TEAVELS  IN  GEEHANT,  BY  W.  HOWITT. 
ETEE'S  NAEEATIVE  BTJENE^S  CABOOL. 

In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.26 

CAMPANIVS  HOLMES'S  ACCOUNT  OF  NEW  SWEDEN. 

8vo,  boards $1.60 

IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHEE. 

By  Mathew.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  8to,  paper 26  cts. 

TEAVELS  IN  AITSTBIA,  EXTSSIA,  SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

By  J.  G.  Kohl.    One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.26 

A  TOTJE  TO  THE  EIVEE  SAGTJENAY,  IN  LOWEE  CANADA. 

By  Ohaklss  Lahman.    In  One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth 62cta 

Paper 60  ots 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BEITISH  CETTICS. 

^y  Chbibtophkk  North  (Professor  Wilson).    12mo,  cloth $1.00 

THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVEE  GOLDSMITH. 

By  Jambs  Peiob.    In  One  Volume,  8yo,  boards $2 

MRS.  CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTURES 12}  eta 


16  FUBLICATIOn  or  ESIBT  CABET  BAIBO. 

OUB  ABHT  AT  MOITEBET. 

By  T.  B.  Thobpi.    16mo,  oloth. 62  ets. 

Paper  covers -60  ots. 

OXTB  ABHY  OH  THE  BIO  ORAHDS. 

By  T.  B.  Thosps.    16nio,  clotli 62ets. 

Paper  covers 60  eta. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LOBEHZO  BE  MEDICL 

By  William  Bosooa.    In  Two  Volames,  8to,  cloth. $3 

THE  HISCELLANEOirS  ESSAYS  OF  SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

In  Three  Volumes,  12mo,  oloth , |3.60 

Half  morocco $4.25 

SEBMOH  OH  THE  MOXrHT. 

ninminated.    Boards fl.60 

"  Silk |2.00 

**  Morocco  super $8.00 

THE  MISCELLAHEOITS  ESSAYS  OF  THE  BEV.  STDHET  SUTK 

In  Three  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth |8.50 

Half  morocco $4.25 

SEBMOHS  BY  THE  BE7.  SYDHEY  SMITH. 

One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth 76  eta. 

THE  MISCELLAHEOITS  ESSAYS  OF  SIB  JAMES  STEFHEV. 

One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth $1.25 

THBEE  HOUBS ;  OB  THE  TIOIL  OF  LOVE. 

A  Volume  of  Poems.    By  Mas.  Halk.    18mo,  boards 76  eta. 

TOBLOOH  O'BBIEir: 

A  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  ^ng  James.    8yo,  paper  corers 12}  eta. 

lUustrated  STJcta. 

AH  AUTHOB*S  MIHD. 

Edited  by  M.  F.  Tuppbr.    One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth 62  eta. 

Paper  covers 50ct8. 

mSTOBY  OF  THE  AHOL043AZOH8. 

By  Shabozt  Tukneb.    Two  Volumes,  8yo,  cloth $4.60 

THE  PBOSE  WOBKS  OF  H.  FABEXB  WILLIS. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  800  pp.,  cloth,  gilt ^...{8.00 


Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges SS.SO 

Library  sheep 1  ;3.60 

Turkey  morocco  backs $3.75 

"  extra $5.60 


THE  MISCELLAHEOITS  ESSAYS  OF  FBOFESSOB  WILSOH. 

Ihree  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $8.50 

WOBB  TO  WOMAH. 

1)7  Cabolink  Fry.    12mo,  cloth 60cts. 

WYATT'S  mSTOBY  OF  THE  EIHOS  OF  FBAHCE. 

Illustrated  by  72  Portraits.    One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth.< $1.00 

CJloth,  extra  gilt $1.25 
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